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THE YALE POLITICAL UNION 2€€¢ gg gy, 
Yale's Largest Student Organtzation 


BOX 1951 e YALE STATION e NEW HAVEN e CONNECTICUT 06520 
624%-YE3L 


December 26th, 1964 


President Mr. James Farmer 
JOHN F. KERRY Congress of Racial Equality 
Vico President Park Row 


JOHN F.SOUTHWORTH New York, New York 


Secretary 


JACK H. DUNN 
Dear Mr. Farmer 


Treasurer 

se aac arg I am writing on behalf of the Yale Political 
Speaker | Union to extend an invitation to you to speak at 

A. LEE LUNDY, JR. Yale this spring. The Union, a nonpartisan organi- 
Corresponding Secretary zation, is the largest student group on campus, and each 


HARVEY H. BUNDY,III year it brings to Yale a number of outstanding worid 
| ‘and national leaders. Recent guests include Mrs. Clare 
Booth Luce, Mr. Andre Bovay of the United Nations, 
Congressmen Charles A. Weltner and William Moorehead, 
and many others. We would be very honored to have 
you participate in our program this spring. 


As we are just formulating our schedule for the | 

> term, we have a good number of dates to offer 
and remain open to any suggestions that you might have. 
I am sending along a pamphlet which gives a full des- 
cription of the Yale Political Union. Generally, after 
a reception for members of the Union, there is a dinner 
which is followed by the meeting and the talk by the 


guest. 


In closing may I stress how very much we would like 
to have you come and address the Union. [In the past 
we have relied heavily on Capitol Hill for our speakers, 
and I am anxious to get away from that trend by bring- 
ing the most able representatives of other fields to 
our platform. If you should be able to accept the 
invitation and since New York is so close by, I would 
be happy to make an appointment any time to come and 
see you and iron out the details of dates and speaking 
topics. Hoping, then, that you will be able to join 
us this spring, I am | 7 


‘Te Wac 
f i "John F. Fok 
- ae “President 
' | Yale Political Union. 


JFK/1w 


5 January, 1965 


160 Oakwood Pre 


Dear Mrs. Melkins: 


Mr. Farmer will betout of the c. 


and in his absence I should like to reply to oa letter 


of January 2. 
@ want to thank you on behalf of Mr. 1 ovat 


tion for him to speak at the 
Church. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Farmer's 
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Nancy Mutarelli 
Staff Associate 
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Anion Baptist Church 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY (Rees mm cg e 
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DWIGHT EISEN HOWER CAMPBELL 
910 North 46th Street » Philadelphia,Pa. 19131 


4 | 
| iv 18 September, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer (National Director) 
Congress Of Racial Equality (CORE) 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmers: 


ID would like to mow if you will be available in the 
Spring of 1965, to speak to a group of young people 

| the Phils delphia District of the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship. 


We are planning a series of 7 programs on Christian Social 
‘Goncerns (Civil Rights). We hope to have many local 
and national leaders come and speak to our group, as 
speakers, and panelists. 


I hopr that you will be able to come and speak to us 
on the current struggle for citil rights. 


I will be waiting to hear from you in the near future. 


for te dp 
hs 64 
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Dicated by Mr. Camp tell, but sigmed in his absence 
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Rt. Rev. Charles V. Coriston, O. S. B. 
Abbot 


January 11, 1965 


jon 2:3 080 


Miss Nancy Mutarelli 

Office of Mr. James Farmer 
Congress of Racial Equality : 
38 Park Row | a 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Miss Mutarelll: 


I spoke with you on the telephone 
yesterday about the possibility of having Mr. Farmer address 
the Sussex County Community Relations Council. 


we I now find out that the chairman : 
“ti our Communi tpekebawita committee has already planned 4 
another event for the evening of Sunday May 16. 


. Consequently, I shall. have to ask 
that you be so kind as to cancel Mr. Farmer's speaking 
engagement with our group. : 


I sincerely hope that we shall 
be able to have him with us at some future time. 


Very truly yours, 


af, ) | LAS OS 


Rev. Aloysius Clarke 
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and the Directors of the American Center 
for Students and Artists cordially inuite you 


to a reception on the occasion of the dedication 


of the Beekman Room in memory of the 
Very Reverend. Frederick W. Beckman on 
Tuesday, Panuary 1th from 6 to 8pm. 

‘Che dedication ceremony will take place at 


6:45 fom. 
RSV. Ths Americal Conlin 
261, Bid. Raspail fon Studends and Ariisds 


Paris 14°, France 261, Bld. Raspail, Paris 14° 
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She Board of Higher Education 
of the City of New York 


cordially invites you to 


She First Open House of 
Kingsborough Community College 


of | 
She City University of New York 


Suesday afternoon, Ganuary twenty-sixth 
nineteen hundred and sixty-five 


4:30 to 6:00 oO clock 


Kingsborough Community College 
in Mid-Brooklyn © 

Clermont and Lafayette Cvenues 
Brooklyn, New York 


and a Reception for Cini Leaders ; 


GREETINGS: 


Dr. JACOB I. HARTSTEIN, Presiding 
President, Kingsborough Community College 


THE HONORABLE ROBERT F. WAGNER 
Mayor of the C#ty of New York 


THE HONORABLE ABE STARK 
President of the Borough of Brooklyn 


THE HONORABLE GUSTAVE G. ROSENBERG 
Chairman, Board of Higher Education 


THE HONORABLE FRANK C. MOORE 
Chairman, Board of Trustees 
The State Unwersity of New York 


THE HONORABLE GLADYS M. DORMAN 
Chairman, Kingsborough Community College Committee 
Board of Higher Education 


Musée by 
The Kingsborough Community College Choral Group 
under the directton of 


Dr. C. Edouard Ward 
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Stuybesant Heights Christian Church 


(DISCIPLES OF CHRIST) 


\ 


_ CHAIRMAN oF. GENERAL BOARD 69 McDONOUGH STREET CHAIRMAN DF DEACON BOARO 
Mr. GEORGE KEARSE BROOKLYN 16, NEW YORK MR. THEODORE HARPER 
CHAIRMAN OF Trustee BOARO | Director oF Music 
Mr. EP : | MR. THOMAS LILEY 
HRIAM ROBINSON | MINISTERS: | 
CHURCH CLERK RICHARD L. SAUNDERS, MINISTER \CHuRCH Orrice PHONE 
MR. EDWIN F. JACKSON VANCE G. SMITH, CHRISTIAN Eb. ae STerune 23-9529 


Rev. F. C. CAREY, JR., ASSOC. MINIBTER 


CHURCH TREASURER PasTor’s STUCY 


MR. FRANK WYATT Mae STenune 32-5383 
Jf Vn A AVA “ 
$ Kt 3 January 12, 1965 
oe “ 
bi Gr 
Mr. James Farmer BS teed 
Congress Of Racial Equality | oe 


38 Park Row 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. James Farmer: 


Each year the Christian Men's Fellowship of our chureéh sponsors 
an Annual "Banquet® at one of the leading hotels in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
At this Banquet, the church awards a "Citation™ to the most out~ 
standing laymen of the congregation. Other congregations (inter- 
denominationally) are invited to recommem outstanding laymen of 
their church for recognition, and to receive certificates. . 


As a guest speaker, we try to secure an outstanding person. Last 
year (April 17th.,196) Dr. Ae Dale Fiers, the president of the 
United Christian Missionary Society of the Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ Inc.) was our guest speaker. As minister of 
the Stuyvesant Heights Christian Church (Disciples Of Christ) the 
men of the church have asked me to write you and extend to you an 
invitation to be our guest speaker on this occasion. The date is 
Friday, April 23rd.,1965; the time- 8:00 P.M., the place- the 
Grarada Hotel, Ashland Place and Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Our congregation has been envolved in the Civil Rights Movements 
of the nation and the citys; Here in Brooklyn, and the city of 
New York. I am now the treasurer of the Brooklyn Ministers’ 
Movement and J.8.B. These two organizations are now among the 
two most effective groups working for civil rights in the city. 


(2) : 
Mr. James Farmer-C.0.R.E. January 12, 1965 


I recite these facts to inform you of the envolment of our 
congregation in the area in which you are one of OMP great leaders. 


If you find that this date is not suitable for you, please check 
your nag ht and see what other date (Friday) em 008 give 

us. in the month of Mareh or April, 1965. Please state fees and 
honorarium, exclusive of transportation ami entertainment. I hope 
that you can be with us. | 


2 aa sa yours, 


¥ Auncdonnrs 


ers, Pastor 


President 

Rider ADA 

Olson A 201 

Rider College 

2083 Lawrenceville Roed 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Dear Mr. Stoedter: 


In reply te your letter of January 13th, 1 am gled 
be able to report that as of today the only date in 
cecener seat 1s act a) 5 Se es 
October 2%. So plesse c neg at is @ we 
convenient for you and as ‘s00n as you ‘let me kr | 

will confirm it. , 


As for e civil rights speaker for late February, ed have 
spoken with the directer of our Northeast Segional 
| Office, Mr. Louis en Fo he eaid bend he would be 
f happy to address your student body if a mut ceneay Sen 
: venient date can be erranged rite directly 
to him at the Northeast Re; en office, 4 
Street, New York. 


In regard to the honorarium for Mr. Farmer's talk, 
Mr. Farmer does not accept a personal : , 
engagements. Gecsliy 9 seuetbetion of $500 1s'aade te 
CORE in lieu of en honoreriun. 


Looking forward te hearing from you, I am 
Sincerely yours, 


Bancy Muterelli 
Staff Associate 


Alan John Stoedter 
Olson A 201 

Rider College 

2083 Lawrenceville Road 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Januany 135 1965 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row . 
New York 38, New York | it . 
at | 
yh 


Dear Miss Mutarelli: 


I certainly appreciate your prompt reply to my invitation 
to games Farmer. I am well aware that he is a busy man | 
with a tight schedule. Realizing this, I was: not very 
optimistic in obtaining an os on such short 


notice. 


I am still interested in having Mr. Farmer speak at Rider. : 
I am uncertain as to what date I could properly recbive: | . 
Mr. Farmer. The best period for me would be middle or | 
late October. This would give me the time to make: all. 
the necessary arrangements. I would apprediate it if 

you could give me some idea of what date or dates are:.: 
open to Mr. Farmer. | 


An engagement next fall does not solve my Ammediate 
press The. problem is to get a civil rights 
appear at Ridér thie seresce ‘he purpose Seine - 
“keep the “Stuc ent body ir Formed on the: civil rights issue. 
Wiil your office help me obtain a speaker for this 
semester? The *ebruary l0th date I gave you for Mr. 
Farmers visit is not open now but it would not be dif- 
ficult for me to arrange a date for late February. 
Thank you for your time and effort. | , 


/ : Sincerely yours, 
cA phe bide 


(ye | ; | Alan John Stoedter 
: ) | President Rider ADA 


eo. wss 


ames Aah secu oa 
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Alan Johm Stoedter 
201 £& 

Olson | 

Rider College 

2083 Lawrenceville Road 
Trenton, New Jersey 08602 
January 7, 1965 


James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


A small number of students here at Rider, including myself, 
are in the process of organizing a chapter of Americans 
for Democratic Action on the Rider College campus. One of 
our main purposes is to keep the student body informed on 
the major liberal movements of our era. With this object- 
ive in mind, I cordially invite you to speak before my 
organization and other interested students. The meeting 
is Wednesday February 10, 1965 at 8:00 pm. 


It was suggested by my faculty advisor that a good topic 
would be "How the Civil Rights Law will change Civil 
Rights Tactics" and/or "The Role of the Liberal Student in 
Civil Rights." If you wish, you may speak on any topic 
thatyyau care to speak about, ) | 


I realize that your time is valuable so I feel that I 
should assure you that there will be a good turn out (150 
students or better). If for some reason you can not make 
that date (Feb. 10), please feel free to set your own 
date. Thank yowmfor your time. 


| ‘Very La tt ' 


Alan John Stoedter 
President Rider ADA 


ca: Willis Steele 
Vice President 


Dr. Cole — 

President ee : 
Wiley College | | \ 
Marshall, Texas | | 


Dear Dr. Cole: 


Since we have as yet received no sept to Mr. Ferner’ 
letter of December 21st, I am wonderin cond: - aps th 
letter went astray in the Christmas avala 

Mr. Farmer wrote to ask whether you would : 
arrange a convocation of some kind for eek 2x of since 
he will be in Texas then end would like to take the 
opportunity to visit Wiley. 


Mr. Farmer will not return to the office until the first 
week in February, but in the meantime I am trying to . 
confirm dates on his calendar. I look forward to ibis 
from you on this as soon as possible. ) 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Staff Associate 
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JAMES FARMER AS) Dy ‘ 
‘38 PARK ROW (CORE) NYK i fe: oe 

WOULD YOU ADDRESS ANNUAL MEEING OF MANITOBA TEACHERS SOCIETY 

ON APRIL NINETEENTH IN WINNIPEG ON TOPIC OF YOUR OWN CHOICE ) 


WIRE COLLECT OR PHONE COLLECT -FOR DETAILS SPRUCE 58264 
E L ARNETT GENL SECY MANITOBA TEACHERS SOCIETY 
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January 19, 1965 


Miss Ida Townsend 

Secretary, Harlem Freedom Forum 

P. O. Box 693, Manhattanville Station 
New York, New York 10027 


Dear Miss Townsend: 

I am very sorry, but Mr. Farmer has enother engegement 
for February 28th and will not be able to ee 
in the discussion you are sponsoring. 


If you would like to have someone é@lse from CORE, please 
get in touch with Mrs. Clora Coleman et this address. 


' Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Staff Associate 


LILLIAN MARTINEZ 
Chairman 

LEON LOVE 
Vice Chairman 

IDA TOWNSEND 
Secretary 


yj 


HARLEM FREEDOM FORUM 


P. O. BOX 698, MANHATTANVILLE STATION 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10027 


«SAN 


January 11, 1965 


Myr. James Farmer 


Congress of Racial Rquality 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


Dear Mre Farner: 


The Harlem Freedom Forum is sponsoring a discussion 
on "NEGRO FREEDOM STRUGGLES IN REVIEW" Past, Present 
and Future; Sunday, February 28th, 1965, at 43:30 P.M., 
Convent Avenue Baptist Church, 420 West 145th Street, New 
York City. 


Harlem Freedom Forum is an independent group with no- 
political or organizational ties. It provides an opportun- 
ity for free expression and exchange of ideas on the com- 
plex struggles of the Negre peeple, with the perspective of 
helping eur community get « clearer understanding of its 
problemse 


Because of your tremendous contributions to the 


freedom struggle, as well as, your keen analysis ef rapidly 


developing events, your presence as a featured speaker at 
this forum would be a great service. A list o commun- 
ity leaders who accept invitations to speak at this session 
will be sent to youe 
A prompt’ reply would be greatly appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 


LL 


Ida Tewnsend 
Secretary 


Wherever wrong is done . . . that is where we are concerned. 


ae eS ae ee 


CHARLES FAY | 6 

President AMALGAMATED MACHINE 
CLIFTON CAMERON GR 

onstage rae INSTRUMENT AND METAL 
JOSEPH SALGUERO LOGAL 485 

Vice-President 
oe ARCHER INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS, AFL-CIO 

reasurer 

MIGHAEL NIGRIS 160 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. NEW YORK, 11201 TRIANGLE 5-5645 2 


Financial Secretary 


JOSEPH MENITE 
Rec. & Corr. Sec’y 


4 
Mr. James Farber, Nat. Dir. yeh ? 
CORE 

38 Park Row 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 


On behalf of our Officers and the 5,000 members of Local 4&5 IUE, 

may I extend an invitation to you and your wife (or husband) to be : 
our guests at the annual Convention Banquet .and Dance of our Local 
Union on Friday evening, February 26, 1965 at the Hotel St. George, 
51 Clark Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


Ve believe that a Local Union has a responsibility to the comnunity 
as well as to the members for whom it has collective bargaining 
rights. Over the years, our annual Convention Banquet and Dance has 
become an occasion when leaders from every walk of life, who share 
with us common objectives, come together to renew old friendships 
and to make new acquaintances, 


Last year, over 1,00C people attended, ranging from a leader from our 
smallest shop to top representatives in City, State and Federal gov» 
ernment. 


Because of this, advance reservations are necessary for both our 
Convention delegates and our guests. If you plan to be with us on 
this gala occasion, please fill out and return the enclosed accept- 
ance card no later than Friday, February 5th so that we may forward 
to you your bancuet reservations, 


We shall certainly be looking forward to seeing you on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 26th. 


Sincerely yours, 


Busive€6s Manager 


F.S. In past years, many of our friends have asked for additional 
reservations. te are making them availabie this year, If yeu 
cesire reservations in addition to your own cuest reserv2ion 

. (and that of your husband opr wife), please enciose a check 
& for the additional reservations ($9, OC per pexson; $18.00 per 
couple) and send them along with your own guest reservation 
—_* acceptance, 
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ARBETER RING 


January 26, 1965 


Mr. James Famer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr, Farmer? 


Just a short note to remind you that you 
have agreed to participate in a symposium under 
our auspices on Friday, Feb. 5th, 1965. It will take 
Place at the Workmen's Circle Center, 132 Fourth 
Avenue, N.¥.Ce (one block south of Union Square). 


The topic is "THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN 
SOCIETY -- Reality versus the Stereotype." The 
other speakers are Pauli Murray and Charles Silber- 
man, The subject matter would concern description 
and analysis of the American Negro's aspirations 
and motivations -- the nature of his life; his 
demands, etce | 


The meeting is called for 8:30 P.M. Our 
schedule provides for a 20-30 minute presentation 
by each speaker, to be followed by general discus- 


sione 


We are looking forward to seeing and 


hearing you on Feb. Sthe 
we. yours, 
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January li, 1965 


YAN 15 pe. 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row | 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


To confirm a telephone conversation with 
your secretary yesterday, the Forum is scheduled 
to start at 9:00 P.M. on Friday, February 5th. 

It will be held at our Auditorium in the Workmen's 
Circle Genter, 132 Fourth Avenue in Manhattan, 
between l2th and 13th Streets. 


The subject will be "THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN 
SOCIETY: The reality versus the stereotype." 


I am looking forward with great pleasure 
to meeting you personally. 


Sincerely yours, 


0 . 


We. Ce. Representativ 


SLips 
oe iu-153 


October 13, 1964 


thank you very much for inviting me to participate in 


oe eg 
at what time. 


I look forward to hearing from you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Anntncsrasnaasintes re Dan hab He DANE TOT Hil tase 


JF /ut 
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Mre James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer; 


The Workmen's Circle is again scheduling its annual Metropolitan 
Forum Series dealing with important issues of the day. 


Last season eur speakers included Norman Thomas, Sidney Hook, James Wechsler, 
Irving Howe, Isaac Be Singer, Harvey Swados, Harrison Salisbury and Joseph 
Clark. Our attendance averaged 100 people per meeting. 


| The purpose of this letter is to once again invite your participation. 
We wish to schedule you in the forum entitled “THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN 
SOCIETY: The reality versus the stereotype." The date would be 
Friday, February 5th, 1965. Charles Silberman and Pauli Murray have 
already agreed to participate and we are also inviting Howard Zinn. 


aeons 


While the Workmen's Circle subsidizes the major costs, the public will 
be charged a small admission fee for the series. Our budget also pro= 
vides for modest honorariums and expenses. 


We, like so many others, have been deeply impressed both by your work 
and your ideas and would greatly appreciate your participation. 


We are contacting you this far in advance since we know you have a 

busy schedule and also because we wish to adequately publicize the forum. : 
Therefore, it would be helpful if you would let us know if you are | 
available, as soon as possiblee : 


aN : Cea 
Mor ircle Representative 


{ 


St/c3 Vy 
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January 29, 1965 


Jim ig,out of the country in Africa and will be on 
Monday. Sorry, but try again next time. 


Cordially, 


arvin Rich 
Director 
Community Relatiors 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES T. HARRIS: President 
FRANK FERRARI: Vice-president 


COMMISSION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
211 EAST 43 STREET 


ROOM 1003 PATRICK KEEGAN: Vice-president 
NEW YORK NY 10017 MICHAEL SAMPSON: Vice-president 
MU 26275 CAROLINE PEZZULLO: Secretary 


CAROLINE PEZZULLO : Executive secretary MICHAEL IOVENKO: Treasurer 
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Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row | 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


The pleasure of your company is requested at 
a reception in honor of 


Dom Helder Pessoa Camara, Archbishop of Recife, 
Brazil 


on 


Monday, February 1, 1965 
“-$:30: to ¥s30 PiN. 


at the home of 
Mr. & Mrs. Roger Cortesi 
46 East 8lst Street 
New York, New York 


Enclosed is some background information re- 
lating to Archbishop Camara. 


We look forward to having you with us. 
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Cordially 


RS. Vara Caroline PezzurYo- 
MU 2 -— 6275 Executive Secretary 


COMMISSION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
211 EAST 43 STREET 

ROOM 1003 

~ NEW YORK NY 10017 

MU 26275 


DOM HELDER PESSOA CAMARA 
ARCHBISHOP OF RECIFE, BRAZIL 


In March, 1964, Pope Paul VI appointed Dom Helder 
Camara Archbishop of Recife, the third largest city in 
Brazil and capital of northeastern Brazil. This is the 
major underdeveloped area in the western hemisphere with 
a population of 25 million in nine states having a per 
capita income estimated at $100.00 per year. 


This announcement was received with widespread in- 
terest throughout the world. An article in Time, (March 
27, 1964) entitled "The Pope's Man in Recife," said, "Who 
speaks for Catholicism in Recife is vitally important to 
the Church in Brazil." 


Dom Helder is known from Rome to Rio as a leading 

figure among Latin American Bishops and the most outspoken . 

prelate in the Brazilian Church. For example, in a com- 

mencement address at the Rural University in Brazil, (Dec- 
ember 19, 1964) he said, "The U. N. Conference on Trade and 
Development was held in Geneva--a great stride ahead in the 
march of the Third World....There are now 75 countries de- 
termined to demand that aid to the developing world be 
measured in terms of justice on a world-wide scale. They 
are the moral force rising in the face of the economic- 
military power that dominates human relations.....It was 
confirmed that no single country reaches more than 1% of 
its Gross National Product when it comes to helping the 
developing nations..... If the affluent countries--of the 
East and the West, of Europe and the United States-—-pay 
just prices to the developing countries for their commodi- | 
ties, they can well shelve their aid programs." 


On the eve of the second session of the Ecumenical 
Council, a front-page story appeared in the New York Times 


(September 23, 1963) entitled "Brazilian Bids Fellow Prelates 
Drop Some Trappings of Office." Dom Helder said, "In order 
to facilitate the union with our separated brothers, more 


important than the examination of points of doctrine is the 
return to poverty....-Shall we take the initiative to sup- 
press our own titles of Eminence, Excellency.....It separates 
us from our own century.....especially from the workers and 
from the poor." 


The boundless energy of Dom Helder is not confined to 
‘pastoral exhortation. He has inspired the formation of 
programs of action toward a solution of the problems of the 
people. | 


Education (MEB), a massive program of radio schools de- 
Signed to reduce adult illiteracy. (55% of the people in 
Brazil are functionally illiterate and therefore are disen- 
franchised). 


In 1952 he initiated the first slum clearance program 
in Rio; 928 families in the Praia do Pinto "favela" (slum) 
moved into a new housing project and were then educated 
through classes in cooking, hygiene, sewing, and child 
care for the women; and auto mechanics, plumbing and elec- 
tricity for the men. 


In Rio, he helped establish a unique "bank" which could 
meet the needs of the poor while avoiding paternalism. The 
"assets" of the Bank of Providence include contributions of 
money, food, clothing, medicines, offers of jobs and personal 
and professional services. 


The Commission for International Development is privi- 
leged to be host to Dom Helder Camara during his visit to 
New York and Washington, D. C. 


His visit to the U. S. will provide an occasion for 
conferring informally with leaders in various sectors of our 
nation who are concerned with the question of development in 
Brazil. 


Date of Visit - January 30 
to February 3, 1965 


February 1, 1965 


h 
President, Kansas City CORE 
1410 North Fifth Street 


Me. Carl 


Kansas City, Renses 
Dear Mr. Randolph: 


Me, Parmer will not return tines Africa until next week; 
however, I have checked hie calendar and find that he is 
ee on the three dates that you mention in your letter 
ty 28th. As a matter of fact, his calendar is 
slnose completely full from now straight through until 


If this office can be of help in any other way, please 
contact us agéin. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Administrative Department 


ereSS of FREEDOM HOUSE | oe * 
¢ 


- 


CORE | 


20, ww 
rad BE: que 1410 North Fifth Street 
January 28, 1969 


Kansas City, Kansas 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 


«G MOD T 
VW UTA do 


48 Park Row 
New York, New York 10038 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


The Yansas City, Kansas Chapter is planning a Ghandi 
Dinner during the month of March. We have selected 
tenative dates as March 12, or 19 or 26th. We would 
like to have you and/or some nationally prominent 
ficure to come and be our principal speaker. 


You are probably aware that our Freedom House has been 
opened since October 1964, and we are badly in need of 
funds in order to continue its operation. 


Je trust you will enswer immediately, as it is very nec- 
essary tnat we make this dinner a success. 


Poe | : Very truly yours, 


; ( Oe Ka to8 | 3 | 
Carl Randolph, President ” 
Lela K. shanks, Exe. Sec. 


CR/1s 


February 2, 1965 


In checking our files,  Miwe fend that the last eoerecpent- 
e from you was my letter of December llth, stating thet 
ve would not be able to attend the Confereats Apeal 


it is my recollection tht in a siteietines conversation with 
someone from your organization it was suggested thet our 


place. If you ere interested in having Dr. Wiley participate 
in - Conference will you please let me know? 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Muterelli 
Administrative Department 


December 11, 1964 


Mr. Dennis Crawford 

Executive Secretary 

The YMCA-YWCA Raund Table 
Oregon State University Student 
Christian Association 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Dear Mr. Crawford: 


Unfortunately, something has come up which makes it | 

impossible for Mr. Fermer to participate in the Northwest. c 
Collegiate Civil Rights a held April ; 
23 - 25. 


Mr. Farmer is very sorry, since he hed looked forward to 
being with you at that time. He has asked me to exten 
to you his sincere apologies for any inconvenience th: 
has caused you. 


rat cy Motarelii 


the yaywen round table 


OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, MEMORIAL UNION 214-2185, PLAZA 2-4211, EXT. 1155 CORVALLIS, OREGON 


DENNIS L. CRAWFORD 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


ff 23- aS 
oct 


November 30, 1964 


Mr James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N, Y. 


Dear Mr Farmer: 


| Plans for the Northwest Collegiate Civil Rights Conference are 
beginning to firm up now. Im addition to yourself, key people on the 

: program will include Mr James Foreman, the Rev Malcolm Boyd amd possibly 

| : Mr Louis Lomax. There is also some prospect that Vice-President elect 

Hubert Humphrey will participate in the conference. 


It is being stressed that the conference pay particular attention 
to the issues facing the Northwest. People here have a tendency to 
overlook that which is near and less obvious. The matter of communication 
between individuals and groups will be considered in some depth during 
the conference, Professors Charles Goetzinger and Milton Valentine of 
the Oregon State University Speech Department will develop the commnication 
aspect of the conference. If you have information or ideas which would 
serve to enchance this phase of the conference, please address them directly 
by mail, They have a broad experience and background in the field of inter- 
group development and communication. 


You may be interested to know that our own Civil Rights Study and Action 
group is now setting up a tutoring project in Portland. We will be working 
along with other on-going projects in the city. 


Would you be so kind as to send u veral photographs which we can use 
: for publicity materials. As we sentioned bePoré- the Gouterence is being 
set up similar to the Pamona Conference of last year. Interest and 
enthusiasm is mounting as the time of the conference approaches, 


Sincerely, 


Ctttt[tceo 
Dennis Crawford 
DC/ar Executive Secret 


pu regency of, the Oregon United rb ppeal 


September 15, 1964 


Mr. Dennis Crawford 

Executive Secretary 

Oregon State University Student 
Christian Association 

Memorial Union 214-215 | 

Corvallis, Oregon 


Dear Mr. Crawford: 


Please accept my sincere apologies for not replying sooner 
to your good letter of May 28. Unfottunately, the summer moni 
have been extraordinarily hectic and demanding for me, end hav 
kept me away from my office most of the time. We are despere 
short of staff and, consequently, your letter was not brought 
my attention until yesterday. | 


I would, if your have not already finalindd your pre rem, 
be delighted to participate in the North West Coll | vil 
Conference next April. Please let me know if you still have — 
on your progrem, and any further details concerning the Confe 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
JF:GL National Director 
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OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, MEMORIAL UNION 2 14-215, PLAZA 2-4211, EXT. 1158 CORVALLIS, OREGON 
° DENNIS L. CRAWFORD 
aS) a EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
May 28, 1964 


James Farmer 
38 Park Row 
New York, N se 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 


Plans are being laid for the first Northwest Collegiate Civil Rights 
Conference to be held at Oregon State University, “April 23-25, 1965. 
It will be patterned after the Pomona Equality Conference held this 
February. 


We are anxious to have you as one of the key Civil Rights leaders for 
the conference. Travel expenses etc., will be hancled by the 
conference, 


The Northwest is beginning to awaken to the tremendous movement of 
which we are all a part. This year our campuses have felt the impact 
of the civil rights movement and have responded by contributing 
students, money, books, anc community leadership, 


We hope you will find it possible to participate in this collegiate 
conference which we hope will produce an even greater awakening and 
participating on the part of the Northwest in the whole civil rights 


, struggle. 


Sincerely, 
Ctin<7 

DENNIS CRAWFORD 

Executive Secretary 
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the ymca-ywca round table 


OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, MEMORIAL UNION 214-2185, PLAZA 2-4211, EXT. 1155 CORVALLIS, OREGON 


DENNIS L. CRAWFORD 


YW 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


SS September 22, 1964 : } 


Mr James: Farmer 
fe Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr Farmer: 


. Your acceptance of our invitation to take part in the Northwest 
Civil Richts Conference in April has been received with enthusiasm by 
Oregon State University. We will be putting the program together this 
fall now that we have several key Civil Rights leaders planning to 
come. Any suggestions for the program whith you may have will be 
greatly appreciated. | 


We will keep you informed as the program develops. 


Sincerely 
| TS oacoofed/ 
DENNIS CRAWFORD 


DC/ar Executive Secretary 
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February 3, 1966 


Mrs. Lawrence Liberman 
Little Weck, New York 11362 


Dear Mre. Liberman: 
Mr. Farmer has asked me to reply to your kind letter of January 


23rd inviting him to ad 
peace on March 18th. } 


Sincerely yours, 


a he ae 


Mere. Lawrence Lieberman 


45-63 Zion Street, Little Neck, N. Y. 11362 
| January 23, 1966 
Mr. James Farmer 


38 Park Row eRe 
New York, N.Y. yn 2° 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


Many New York social workers are concerned about 
the war and its implications for our countrye 
We are interested in people in all walks of life 

and with services essential for meaningful 
individual and community living. We believe that 
as responsible professionals and citizens we must 
voice the need for peace to enable "the great 
eeeeey for all people. 


We are therefore planning a large meeting of 

social workers for peace to discuss our respon- 
sibilities towards and particular interest in 
seeing that peace and opportunities for better 
living is our nation's prime concenre The meeting 
is scheduled in‘ ew York for Friday night, March 18. 


It would be a RR honor to us if you can find : 
it possible to address this meetinge Your present | | 
activities and the new ones you are undertaking 
are of professional and personal interest to use 

We wish to further them and peacee We recognize 

the many obligations you have undertaken and would 

make every effort to make this raed Ua E comforte 

able and possible for youe 


Thank youe 


\W Sinserely ee 
: A Cpt t€ eth Lee 


(Mrs, ’ *lorence 


 tetalita 


February 3, 1965 


Dear Mr. Hopp: 


armer has not yet returned frou Africa, so I would 
like to acknowledge receipt @f your letter of February let, 
which I shall drew to Mr. ‘Farmer’ : 


turns to the office on 


I the meantine, hovover, I would like to have y pie dg 
advic “on @ problem thet hee arisen. I have been ee ae 

rr ihe Sor Me. Rivwer's trovel os. Atiaanis 
cue taut Gey hes in SADE Geax en ¢ dog co Aad 
Sy bab ke wanes Ge Gen aeiD MAtE beaee Tisees We kaa 
5:00 P.M., arrive eat 7:30; leave Atlantic City at 10:00 ain, 
arrive Mew York 1:26 A.M.) I am wondering whether you know 
of any more convenient means of transportation to suggest. 


Secondly, I think it might be helpful to Mr. Farmer if you 
could elaborate a little more on the topic you would like 

him to discuss, especially ae it relates to the civil rights — 
novement. 


Aleo, I would like to confirm our agreement thet Mr. enees 
is to receive e $200 contribution to CORE in lieu of en hono- 


rarium plus travel expenses. 


Sincerely yours, 


Wancy Mutarelli 
Administrative Department 
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RUILGERS ~ PRE Geet UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION February 1, 1965 NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 08903 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress Of Racial Equality ' 
38 Park Row aee 3 
New York, New York 10038 
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Dear Mr. Farmer: 


We are most pleased and excited that you could accept our 
invitation to join us at the New Jersey Association for Super- 
vision and -Curriculum Development conference in Atlantic City 
on April 1, 2, 3, 1965. While you are scheduled to speak in the 

_evening of April 2nd I am taking the liberty of describing and 
including materials about the total program. 


The theme of our conference is WHO AM I? Pedagogically, we 
are concerned with several educational theories. (1) Identifying 
and meeting emotional needs, (2) Teaching for critical thinking, 
(3) identification and clarification of values (4) enhancement 
of one's self-concept and concomitant subject matter acquisitions. 


Therefore, with only slight tongue-in-cheek, we will respond 
to the question WHO AM I? with the statements: 


am the disadvantaged, 
am minority groups, 
am subject matter, 

am a school, 

the teacher, 

am skills, 

am an administrator, 
am needs and values, 
am a Human Being? 


wove ene ne 


Several of us are of a mind that, by initiating a particular 
process, we can help people conceptualize the purposes of education 
in a different vein. We see schools (and education) as a social 
institution with ever-increasing responsibilities and opportunities 
for societal improvements. Furthermore, by involving ourselves 
in answering the question, WHO AM I? we can begin to see that the 
‘why’ must be answered, perhaps, even before the ‘how’ and ‘what.' 


a, 


We are concerned, too, with teachers who do not teach. Who, 
perhaps, because of their own limited self-concepts, values, and 
unmet needs, cannot possibly be sensitive to the same factors in and 


with others. 


We believe that if we can do all that we can, in school (and 
home and community as well) to resolve these factors, that children 
will be motivated to learn, to acquire skills, to grow as human 
beings. We believe, that what is good for children is ultimately 
good for all of usi We believe in un-equal educational programs. 
That is, there are some children who require, need, and deserve, 
added attention. We believe that we must all work at the | 
potentialities of ourselves and others. We believe that all of 
this must be achieved with a minimum of threat, anxiety and injury- 
either physical or emotional. We believe that our motivations 
towards these ends must not be guilt-laden, but rather hopeful: 


We must, therefore, harness the energies, imagination, thinking 
and hearts of all to these goals. 


I would hope, therefore, that this will help identify the 
purposes of our meeting. I hope that the tentative title for 
your talk -- WHERE AM I suggests a past,present, and future tense. 


We HAVE hope: 


If I can be of any service or if I can answer any questions, 
please feel free to call me at your convenience. 


I've also enclosed a fact sheet about a project in which I've 
recently been involved and which may be of interest to you. 


Sincerely, 


Laurence Hopp 


201-CH 7-1766 N.J.A.S.C.D. 
Ext. 6616 Program Chairman 


LH:lm 


Enc, 


Thursday 
9350 P.M, 


Friday 
9 A.M. 


10:30 


11:30 


2:90 P. M. 


Saturday 
$300 A.M. 


19:00 A. MBM. 


11:00.A.M. 


12:30 


April 1, 1965 
-- 9:30 P. M. | 
Introductions -- Larry Hopp 
WHY AM I? 
-=- John C. Robertson, N.Y.U. 


Film: -- Passion for Life 


April 2, 1965 
WHAT _AM I? 


-«< Selma Wasserman, Newark State 
Thinking Demonstration 
-~ Musska Mosston, Rutgers 


Groups 


WHEN AM 12 


(And Demonstration) -- Merrill Harmin, Rutgers 
James Raths, University of Marylan: 


Groups 


James Farmer, C.O.R.E. 


WHERE AM 12 
April 3, 1965 
HOW AM 1? 
-- Sol Gordon, Middlesex County 
Mental Health Clinic 
Groups 
WHO AN 32 


-- Raiph Ojemann, Iowa State University 


WHERE AM 2 
-~ Robert Fleming, State Department of Education 


ae 


LOCATION: 


PRINCIPALS - 


RATIONALE : 


SCHOOL DIST: 


CHRONOLOGY : 


RUTGERS 


EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT PROGRAM 
(ROB Ace.) 


Rutgers-The State University 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


FACT\ SHEET 


\ ; 
\ j 
~s 


Graduate School of Education 


Mason Gross President 

John O'Neill, Dean 

Ernest Lynton Univ. Advisory Comm., Chairman 
Laurence Hopp, Project Director 

Muriel Flynn, Asst. Director. 


: 


A pilot program designed to help educationally 
disadvantaged children achieve social, 
emotional, and educational successes ordinarily 
not within their level of expectations. 

To develop a program which could serve as a 


‘prototype possibly transferable to the public 


Nov. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


May 


school milieu. 

To identify the implications needed for 
adaptations, modifications, and research 
required to more effectively accomplish these > 
purposes. | } 
To help a community harness its own resources 
in order to help its children. 


To permit the University to assume and discharge 
a responsibility and opportunity in educational 


leadership for the people of the State of 
New Jersey. 


Morris Epps, Superintendant 
Sherman A. Kelly, Principal 
Earl Bornholm, Principal 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 


Sampson Smith, Superintendant 
Anthony Palisi, Principal 
Michael Bodnarik, Principal 
Joseph Lieb, Principal 
FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP, N.J. 


1963.....General advisory committee planning. 
3, 1964...Director appointed. | 
13, 1964...New Brunswick and Franklin Township 
Boards of Education voted to accept 
an invitation to become partners in 
R.E.A.P. 
9;1964.....Four teachers and two -part-time 
counselors appointed as R.E.A.P. 
staff members. 


Ae toe sos thagllit 


“ 


May 12,1964. .Program introduced to 112 children 

Rae identified as possible candidates for | 
program, | 

May 21,1964. .Meeting introducing program to parents and 
guardians. 

Jun.18,1964..Children (59) selected and invited. Those 
not selected were invited to participate 
in an academic year tutorial program. 

Jun.29,1964..Program began for seven week period on 
Rutgers campus. Children came to project 
by bus, bicycles, car pools, and on foot. 

Jul.8.,1964..First Parent workshop. 

Aug.6,1964...Second Parent workshop. 

Aug.14,1964..Summer phase concluded. 

Oct. 1964.4... Volunteer tutorial training program began. 

Oct.24,1964. .Academic-year tutorial program began. 

Nov.1964.....Family counseling service began. 


CHILDREN: 1. Seventh graders entering the eighth grade. 
2. Identified through testing, anecdotal records, 
 . conferences with guidance counselors, grades, and 
A: | other information from the schools. 
: 3. A three year program. The children will be invited 
back for three consecutive summers. Each year an 
additional sixty children will be invited from 
succeeding seventh grade classes. Ultimately there 
will be a summer program for 180 children and a 
tutorial program for 540 children. 
“ The program had no dropouts the first summer. 
5. There were 1.3 absentees (average) per day. 
6 The program was from 9 A.M. - 4 P.M., five days per 
week for seven weeks. 


STAFF : 1 Four junior high school teachers. 

2 Two part-time counselors. 

3. Director. and asst. director/secretary. 
4. 125 Volunteers. 

5 


50 hours of pre-project staff planning. 


HOME : 1. From upper-lower to middle-middle socio-economic 


backgrounds. 
2 85% in attendance at parent workshops. 
3. 87& response to parent survey evaluating the project. 


BUDGET: 1. Anticipated. ..$12,000 
2. . Expendéd.......$32, 170 
3. University share....$10,170 
4. New Brunswick share... 1,000 
5. Fklyn.Township share..1,000 
(Included costs for salaries, free lunch program, 


partial transportation, etc.) 


»EVALDATIONS : 


COMMUNITY : 


VOLUNTEERS: 


UNIVERSITY: 


FOLLOW:-UP : 


QUESTIONS : 
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Initial:- June and August,1964 pre- and post- 
forms of S.R.A.-T.0.G.A. and Gates Reading 
survey. | 

Projected - June 1965 post forms of above. 
Children, parent, and staff surveys. 

Daily logs and tape recordings. 

Process observor's independent report. 
Director's report. 

School reports in June 1965. 


Parents, guardians, and other adults served on 
field trip chaperones, car pools, telephone squads, 
hostesses, and general liasons. | 
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125 people from among university staffs, grad- 
uate and undergraduate students. | 

They served as resource people in a special 
program offering the following to the children: 
Latin, French, Spanish, home economics, sewing, 
modern dance, drama, art, arts and crafts, guitar, 
piano, drums, math, science, English, social 
studies, model construction, and others. 


Financial support. 
Interdisciplinary advisory committee. 
Class-rooms, supplies, housing, gymnasium, 
cafeteria, resource people, etc. 

Continued support and commitment to the 
expansion and continuity of the program. 


Academic-year tutorial program. 

Tutor training program. 

Family counseling service. 

School district in-service programs. 
Child-parent planned activities. 

Parents to preview films in audio-visual program 


Parent workshops. 
University and Grad.School of Ed. research. 


Work~study programs. 
Special subject area lectures for children. 


Field trips. 
R.E.A.P. children to tutor younger children. 
Continued evaluations to be shared with school 


districts. 


Improvement of selection procedures. 

More time for staff training and pre-planning. 
Need for supporting programs in schools. : 
Possible development of new instruments to } 
identify (and evaluate) emotional needs, values, 
thinking, self-concept, and achievement. 


SUMMARY: 


-4- 
\ 
5. Assessment of efféctiveness of parent- 
guardians attitudes and behaviors. 


6. Mee; - 


We do NOT have all the answers. We are aware that the 
program could be for children at different grade levels or 
ages. Other approaches ARE possible and deserve 
opportunities for action. We MAY have more conclusive 
evidence after, perhaps, ten years. We DO know that there 
has been fine cooperation and enthusiasm among the 
children, parents, project staff, boards of education, 
observors, volunteers and others. We also need four 


criticisms and suggestions: 


Write to us - 


R.E.A.P. 
Graduate School of Education 
Rutgers-The State University 


New Brunswick, N.J. 


TO: 

FROM: 
hem 
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Larry Hopp 


will «rive in Atlantic City on April 1 
| April 2 
agesi 3... 
at o °clock 
will ._—Saswill not need transportation from airport 
at _ (Phila., Atlantic City, etc.) | 
GR, railroad station 
os _.pus station 
wili ..... Ad Ee need transpo:ztation to 
airport at... Phila., Atlantic City, etc. 
oR, _ railroad station 
ae ae bus station 
by o clock 
will need additional ‘housing quarters for ian Ba 
will needs: 
_...16 mm. projector 
er _._.SCreen __ size 
Be overhead projector 
ee 35 mm. slide projector 
oe _other 
would like to have (number) children ages .__s_s=—for 


demonstration purposes. 


will need the following specisl equipment: 


—————— 


will _-.... wAkk BOG... a require secretarial services 
duplicating facilities 
other: 


will need a room for 

Thursday evening only 
Thursday and Friday evenings 
Friday evening only 


ie peli Sat yi ty ant ets yaet « 
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Ww Council for | ore 


UNITED CIVIL RIGHTS Wey 20285) . N.Y. 1001 


Lead er ship ; Inc. WILEY A. BRANTON, Executive Director 


LLOYD K. GARRISON, Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 


STEPHEN R. CURRIER 
JAMES FARMER 

JAMES FORMAN 

JACK GREENBERG 
DOROTHY |. HEIGHT 
MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 
ROY WILKINS 

WHITNEY M. YOUNG, JR. 


es ° & February 3, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director | 
Congress of Racial Equalit 
38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 10038 


Dear Jim: 


During your absence from the country the Council received 
an urgent request from Marvin Rich of your staff. It was 
represented to the Council that CORE was in need of some 
emergency funds for general operation purposes. 


I polled the Council members and received their verbal 
approval to send CORE the sum of $ 6,000.00 as an advance 
against any future allocation of Council funds. The check 

was picked up at the Council office on January 29 by a 

~ messenger who had been sent by Mr. Rich. This letter is 
being sent primarily to take the place of the covering 
letter which would have been written for the record if 
the check had been sent through the mail in the usual man- 


ner. 


The next Council meeting has been set for Thursday, March 
4th, at 2:30 P.M. in Suite 2030, 10 Columbus Circle. I hope 
that you will find it convenient to attend. 


, | HY f | 
| ai 
; Wiley wat ranton 


WAB/p 

cc: Mr. Lloyd K. Garrison 
Miss Jay Bass 
Mr. Nathaniel Hoffman 


Ae Mr. Farmer has not yet returned from Africa, I am 
taking the liberty of reepenting to your letter of February 3rd. 


I want to heck you on behalf of Me. Farmer for your invitation 
to take part in your Bester program. Unfortunately, Mr. Farmer 
will not return to the office until February Sth, and the next 
two weeks sre so full that it will be impossible for him to 
prepare the tape recording in time. 1 know Mr. Farmer will 
regret very much not being able to participate in this progran; 
perhaps it will be possible to arrange something for next year. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Administrative Repartment 


-THE DEPARTMENT OF RADIO AND TELEVISION 


NEW JERSEY COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


110 South Munn Avenue 
East Orange, N. J. 07018 
Telephone: 673-2322 


Dear Mr. Farmer 


Each year this department produces syndicated radio programs for 
distribution to stations in New York City, New Jersey and Phila- 
delphia for use at Easter. This year we would like to produce a 
quarter-hour program featuring a message written and voiced by you. 
Would you be willing to do this for us? 


Your voice portion should be 10 minutes and 30 seconds, plus-or-minus 
30 seconds. The rest of the 14 minutes and 30 seconds will be used 
for an Easter hymn and the program opening and closing. We would 
like you to select the subject matter yourself so that the message 
may be one that is near to your heart. 


The message may be recorded at our studios in East Orange, or, as 
is probably more convenient to you, at a facility near you. The 
tape recording should be in our hands by February 15, 1965. 


Last year our radio programs for Easter were used on 50 stations in 
our distribution area giving excellent coverage to the 23 million 
people within range of the stations. We feel that the message of 
Christian brotherhood you present so dynamically deserves this ex- 
posure. 


Will you please let us know as soon as conveniently possible whether 
or not you will be able to supply this message, so that we may begin 
preparing promotional material? Thank you. 


Sincerely 
a) 


— 


Edwin Scholz 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


ES/gs 


February 3, 1965 


CHARLES URQUHART, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR ° EDWIN SCHOLZ, PROGRAM MANAGER 
| JAMES J. ROBERTS, PRODUCTION MANAGER 


a 


wry, 


The National Academy of Television Arts and Sciences 


A Non-Profit Association Dedicated to the Advancement of Television 


OFFICERS 
ROYAL E. BLAKEMAN 
PRESIDENT 


IRWIN SONNY FOX 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


PAUL TAUBMAN 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


EVELYN F. BURKEY 
SECRETARY 


CHARLES MOUNTAIN 
TREASURER 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


GENE ACCAS 
MILDRED FREED ALBERG 
THEODORE BIKEL 
ROYAL E. BLAKEMAN 
ALVIN BORETZ 
BARBARA BRITTON 
MAX E. BUCK 

EVELYN F. BURKEY 

ED BURNS 

WARREN CLYMER 

RON COCHRAN 
FIELDER COOK 

ROY DANISH 

DAVID DAVIDSON 
JACK FITZPATRICK 
IRWIN SONNY FOX 
BERNARD GREEN 
RICHARD HANSER 
DON HERBERT 

JOY HODGES 

DONALD B. HYATT 
JACK L. IRVING 

HANK JONES 
ARTHUR KENT 

HUGH JAMES 
CHARLES LISANBY 
EDDY L. MANSON 
WORTHINGTON MINER 
CHARLES MOUNTAIN 
MERRILL MUELLER 
ALVIN H. PERLMUTTER 
ALFRED L. PLANT 
GABE PRESSMAN 
CAROL REED 

ROBERT REED 
FRANKLIN SCHAFFNER 
JAN SCOTT 

BURR SMIDT 

ROBERT S. SMITH 
JAMES STARBUCK 
HERBERT SUSSAN 
PAUL TAUBMAN 
BURR TILLSTROM 
PAUL TRIPP 

MORT WERNER 

PAUL F. WITTLIG 


HONORARY GOVERNORS 


FORMER PRESIDENTS 


WALTER CRONKITE 
BETTY FURNESS 
MARK GOODSON 
ROBERT F. LEWINE 
ED SULLIVAN 
HENRY S. WHITE 


KENNETH LEEDOM 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


The New York Chapter 


of 


54 WEST 40 STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Area Code 212 LA 4-9666 


February 5, 1965 


g's 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York City 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 


On Thursday, February 18th, at luncheon in the Trianon 
Room of the New York Hilton Hotel, the New York Chapter 
of The National Academy of Television Arts and Sciences 
will pay tribute to the men and women who have demon-_=sw. 
nated: excellence in local television productions during the 
1963-1964 season. The occasion will be the presentation of 
the Eighth Annual New York Area Emmy Awards. 


This year's list of nominees includes both programs and | 
individuals who have made s icant creative contributions © 
and rendered outstanding public service on the seven stations 


serving the New York community. 


Mr. Newton N. Minow, former Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, now Special Counsel for Curtis 
Publishing Company, will be our guest speaker and will be. 
joined by Miss Betty Furness, Chairman of the National 
Academy's Awards Committee, in presenting the Awards. 


We hope you will join with other community leaders in the 
important tribute to New York television by subscribing to 
the Awards luncheon. Approximately 500 members of the 
local and national television industry will be in attendance. 
An RSVP form and return envelope are enclosed for your 
convenience. 


I look forward to seting you on February 18th. 


Sincerely, 
REB/tf R E. Blakeman 
enclosures President 


fF, ome | BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE 


BEREA, OHIO 


February 8, 1965 


Miss Nancy Mutarelli 
Staff Associate 

CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Miss Mutarelli: 


Please excuse my delay in replying to your letter of 
January 20th. We have been unable to reschedule ewents 
previously arranged for and so find it necessary to inform 
you that we cannot arrange 4 date suitable for Mr. Farmer 
this year, since May 13th is not open. 


| We regret very much not being able to have Mr. Farmer 
on May 13th, and hope that it will be possible to choose 
a date that will be suitable for him next fall. We shall 
be’in touch with you again this spring. 


Sincerely, 


Keith G. Briscoe 
Director, College Union 
and Student Activities 
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January 20, 1965 
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Prone 1 ee" in lieu of an honorarium, 


Lestiing fenvent ve hearing further details on the 
program, I em 


Sincerely yours, 


Nency Muterelli 


Staff Associate 
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EJ NEW YORK NY 8 NFT a 
JAMES FARMER Pe, 
CORE 38 PARK ROW NYK. | 
SPECIAL POLICY COMMITTEE MEETING THURSDAY FEB 11 8 PM STATE 
HEADQUARTERS. PLEASE. ATTEND 
BEN DAVIDSON EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Dr. Lawrence R. Freedman 
Associate Professor of Medicine 
Yale University 
School of Medicine 
Department of Internal Medicine 
333 Cedar Seeane | 

Hew Haven, Connecticut 


Dear Mr. Freedman: 


Mc. Farner has asked we se reply to your letter of 
tien to speak at the Medical 10 luncheon; however, 
he must ceture te Mis ME th Gatly Gatutdey aivuing 
as he is going on to Illinois. 


By the way, you gave the date as March 22, which is an 
error. Mr. Farmer is speaking at the Yale Political 
Union.on March 12. : 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarel li 


NM/met 


Yale Univer sity New Haven, Connecticut 


- 


@°* 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
333 Cedar Street 


Department of Internal Medicine 


February 4, 1965 


AW 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I have just read that you are coming to New Haven 
to address the Yale Political Union on Friday, March 22. It 
is customary on Saturdays at the Medical School to invite 
various people from the non-medical community to lunch with 
a group of students and faculty. The invited guests have 
been asked to discuss any topic of their choice for from 
20 to 25 minutes following which there is an active dis- 
cussion period. The luncheon is informal. 


I am writing to ask if you will still be in 
New Haven on March 23 whether you would be able to join our 
group for lunch as the guest speaker. 


Your schedule is undoubtedly very tight, however, 
I thought I would see if you might be able to make it. I 
look forward to hearing from you. 


Sincerely, 


Lawrence R. Freedman,*M.D. 
Associate Professor of Medicine 


LRF :h 


9 February, 1965 


2006 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 


( | Mr. Farmer asked me Sp teat pow 
invitation. He regrets that Pag 
because of a previous committment . 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Muterelli 
Administrative Department 
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HONORARY CO-CHAIRMEN 


PEARL S. BUCK 
HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


CHAIRMAN 
KATHERINE L, CAMP 


DOROTHY H. HUTCHINSON 
National President . 


Associate Director 


SPONSORS 
SADIE T. M. ALEXANDER 
MARIAN ANDERSON 


DANI . BERMAN 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
JESSIE F. BINFORD 
ALGERNON D. BLACK 
DERK BODDE 

HUGH BORTON 

KAY BOYLE 

RALPH J. BUNCHE 
ALLAN M. BUTLER 
HENRY J. CADBURY 
JAMES. B. CAREY 
ALLAN yon bd CHALME 


LENA F. EDWARDS 
CLARK M. EICHELBERGER 
THOMAS |. EMERSON 
WELTHY M. FISHER 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
JEROME FRANK 

WALDO FRANK 

ERICH FROMM 

LILLIAN GISH 

HARRY GOLDEN 

PATRICK E. GORMAN 


FRANK P. HAM 

MRS. ERNEST —- 
IA H SS 

DONALD HARRINGTON 

HE H 


M. 
ROBERT L. HEILBRONER 
HELST 


MORDECAI JOHNSON 
MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR 


MRS. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 


FREDA KIRCHWEY 
RALPH A. LAPP 


EDGAR A. LOVE 

HELEN MERRELL LYND 

ARCHIBALD MacLE!SH 

BENJAMIN E. MAYS 

MARGARET MEAD 

ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 
MELMAN 


BEN SHAHN 
HARLOW SHAPLEY 
RUTH E. SMALLEY 


LILLIAN SMITH 
PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 
BENJAMIN SPOCK 


ROBERT STEIN 
ALBERT SZENT-GYORGY! 
HELEN B. TAUSSIG 
HAROLD TAYLOR 
NORMAN THOMAS 
HOWARD THURMAN 
LOUIS UNTERMEYER 
MARK VAN DOREN 
JAMES P. WARBURG 
JESSAMYN WEST 
GILBERT F. WHITE 

ROY WILKINS 

AUBREY WILLIAMS 
HUGH C. WOLFE 

HELEN WRIGHT 
WHITNEY M. YOUNG, JR. 
HONORARY SPONSORS 


BERTRAN 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


Symposium. 


rep 8 1980 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 1915-1965 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


FIRST PRESIDENT: JANE ADDAMS | 
JOINT SPONSOR: JANE ADDAMS PEACE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


JANE ADDAMS HOUSE - 2006 WALNUT STREET - ##PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19103  - LO 3-7118 (CODE 215) - CABLE: WILUS 


February 5, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row | 

New York, New York 10036 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


A Symposium on the Triple Challenge of our 
time -- Peace, Freedom and Bread -- will be held at the 
McGregor Memorial Center, Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Michigan, as part of the Fiftieth Anniversary celebration 
of the Women's International League for Peace and Freedom, 
on May 22 and 23, 1965. (A copy of the tentative program 
is enclosed. ) 


We invite you to participate in this 
We also hope your organization will assign one 
of the Discussion Leaders for the workshop session WORLD 


WITHOUT WALES. 


We anticipate that this Symposium will 


involve many organizations whose aims and purposes coincide 
with our Theme: "The Triple Challenge: 
Bread" -- the challenge facing all mankind today. We 
expect that our discussions will advance the undertaking of 
those practical tasks which urgently need to be done. 


Peace, Freedom and 


It-would be very helpful if you would advise 


us by February 23rd whether we may count on your 


participation. 
Sincerely yours, | 
Arkowus ft a 
Mrs. Katherine L. Camp 
KIC /dw 
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Women's International League for Peace and Freedom ~ 


2006 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 
SYMPOSIUM - TOWARD A CIVILIZED PLANET 
May 21, 22, 1965 McGregor Memorial Center . 


Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 
(TENTATIVE PROGRAM) 


Friday, May 21 
-10:00 A.M. Registration 
11: 30 Luncheon 
Speaker: "Challenges of the Nuclear Age“ 
Responses: Challenge to Labor — 
Challenge to Business 
Challenge to Education 
Challenge to Religion 
Challenge to Science 


8:00 P.M. Public Meeting 
Speaker to be announced 


Saturday, May 22 
10:00 to 12300 Workshops 


I. World without War 
10:00 to 10:40 Speaker 
10:40 to 12:00 Group Discussion 
A. Without force 
B. Whet recourse? 
~e 
II.World witheut Walls 
10:00 to 10:40 Speaker 
10:40 to 12:00 Group Discussion 
A. The right to Say and to Pray 
B. The right te Earn and to Learn 
C. The right te Care and to Share 


Iit.World without Want 
10:00 to :10240 Speaker 
10:40 to 12:00 Group Discussion 
A. The right to Live. 
B. The right to Give. 


12:30 P.M. Buffet Luncheon 
1:30 to 3:30 Workshops repeated 
3:30 €o 4:00 "What Needs to be Done?" 


The hosat of souk popes bs inquiated on 
Wednesday, Febeaany 10, 1965 
he 
Recoplion - 7:00 p.m. 


Festival = 8:00 fr. m. 


| At The | 
58-66 West 135th Street 
| New York City 
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| PURPOSE 

Otne of the major purposes of this Second 
Annual Film Festival on Negro Life and 
History is the cementing of fraternal, cul- 
tural and economic ties between Africans and 
peoples of African descent. ) 


We look forward with great anticipation 
to this reception as another milestone on the 
road to true brotherhood. 


Baker Enterprises 
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SPONSORING ORGANIZATIONS 


_ BAKER ENTERPRISES | 
Producer of films, records and publications : 
on Negro life and history : 
STERLING ARTISTS, Inc. 
NEW YORK CORE 
O¥Ficens 
President 
VINCENT S. BAKER 
Vice Presidents 
PERCY BROWN : 
AMOS CHISOLM : 
CAROL BRASH — 


Pebvruary 16, 1965 


. Albert Shanker 
Pesshan | 
United Federation of Teachers | | 
Local 2 American Federation of Teachers | | 
AFL«CIO 
300 Park Avenue South 
New York 10, New York 


Dear Mr. Shanker? 
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300 Park Avenue South 

New York 10, N. Y. 

SPring 7-7500 
> 357 


UNITED Federation of Teachers 


LOCAL 2 + AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, AFL-CIO 


Affiliated with New York State, AFL-CIO, New York City Central Labor Council, 
Empire State Federation of Teachers 


a January 28, 1965 


Mr, James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


itis with great pleasure that the United Federation of Teachers extends a 
personal invitation to you to join us as @ special guest at our annual 
Spring Luncheon Conference, Saturday, March 13, 1965, at the Hotel New York 
Hilton. 


A special reception will be held for our guest of honor, Ambassador Adlai E. 
| Stevenson, who will receive the John Dewey Award. The reception will be 
t | held at 12:00 in the Trianon Ballroom to be followed by a luncheon in the 


Grand Ballroom. 


The theme of our conference will be "Education for Tomorrow's World." 
During the morning session, six stimulating panel discussions will be 
conducted with eminent panelists participating. Some four thousand teachers 
and administrators representing all levels of education from elementary 
division to college will attend. 


Since the demand for tickets is overwhelming, may we confirm your reservation 
no later than February 19, 1965? We sincerely hope you will be able to honor 
us with your presence. 


Sincerely, 


Frederick Koury Albert Shanker 


Spring Conference Chairman President 
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S90 MADISON AVEINUE oa 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 1002e2 .: 
PLAZA 3-19800 i 


IN THE SPIRIT OF ASPEN 
G20-FIFTH-AVENUE 
NEW-YORE;-N--i:-1002— 


ae FEB 2 3 1969 


February 16, 1965 


Gentlemen: 


Meeting IV will be held March 10 at The Yale 
Club, 50 Vanderbilt Avenue. Cocktails will be 
served at 5:30 p.m., with dinner promptly at 
6:30 p.m., as in the past. 


Discussion Leader for the evening will be Robert 
Rivel, Vice President, Chase Manhattan Bank. Our 
speaker will be Joseph Nolan, Vice President, Chase 
Manhattan Bank, and an Aspen alumnus himself. The 
subject will be: "The Care And Feeding Of Public 


Opinion". 


Because of the overwhelming enthusiasm, we will 
again work on a first-come, first-served basis. 
Please forward your check in the amount of $12.50, 
payable to "In The Spirit of Aspen", as soon as 
possible. Upon receipt of your check, advance 
reading matter will be sent. 


We look forward to seeing you in March. 


Sincerely, 


ti ilen WZ tae z 
(7 Gordon M. Moodie 
Attachment st - 


THE CARE AND FEEDING OF PUBLIC OPINION 


In our increasingly complex 20th century society, 
the influence of public opinion has assumed enormous 
proportions. It has come to dominate governments, to 
shape corporate policies, to fashion social patterns. 
From kindergarten on, Americans are schooled in the 
concept of listening to "both sides of the story" 
before making up their minds. But in today's heightening 
competition to be heard, there are many who believe that 
you must be organized and articulate to get your side 
of the story across at all. 
| At any rate, business, labor and government are 
relying more and more heavily on sustained public 
relations efforts to promote understanding and acceptance 
of their ideas. To what extent is this a constructive 
service in our democracy? To what extent, an effort to 
pass off shoddy policies and practices by wrapping them 
in shiny packages? In short, what is the impact of 
public relations in molding public opinion today? 


Suggested Reading: Public Opinion by Walter 


Lippmann, Macmillan Paperbacks, 1961 ($2.45). "If he 


had written nothing in his life except Public Opinion," 


said Clinton Rossiter, “he would be quoted and studied 
for generations to come as the first American political 


thinker to draw out the political implications of 


instant, incessant, and mass-consumed communications." 
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135 Western Avenue 


Albany, New York 


Nancy Mutarelli 
‘FEB 1-6 5 
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Congress on Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


a © 
~ ¥- 


Dear Madam: 


In accordance with your recommendation the Freedom Council at 
the State University of New York at Albany is again. inviting ir. 
James Farmer to speak to us. We feel that a lecture date in the 
fall of 1965 would be appropriate. 


| Please inform us as soon as neiaiatinb.e of your decision and of 


all necessary details. 


We sincerely hope Mre Farmer is able to accept. our invitation. 


Thank yYOue 


Yours sas | 


cas ov Y- McIver, Secretar 


' 
January 13, 1964 | 
| : 
eB + 


University Freedom Council 
State University of New York 
1¥,, at Albany 
| 135 Western Avenue 
Albany, New York 


January 12, 1965 


wt 


Janes Farmer ys | 
Congress on Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

of es york 


Dear Mre Farmers: 

The Freedom Council on the campus of the State University 
of New York at Albany is making an effort to keep the student 
body well informed on current Civil Rights issues. As part of 
this program our organization is planning a series of lecturese 


We would like to take this opportunity to extend to you, Mre 


Farmer, the invitation to do us the honor of making a speaking 


appearance during the spring of 1965. 

Please inform us as soon as possible of your decision 
and of all necessary detailse 

We Sincerely hope that you will accept our invitation. 


thank youe 


_2 Yours truly, 
C, J aA 


Wynona Y% McIver, Secretary 


We 


Important Announcement 


The Sponsor of the International Convocation on Pacem in 
Terris is privileged to announce that the President of the General 
Assembly and the Secretary-General of the United Nations have 
made it possible to open the Convocation at the United Nations. 


The first session of the Convocation will therefore take place in 
the General Assembly Hall of the United Nations on the evening 
of Wednesday, February 17th, at 7:30 p.m. 


Your card of admission to the United Nations General Assembly 


Hall is attached. It must be presented for admission. 
= 
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at the. meCUAC...in the series of Composers Recitals 
“Les Nuits DE LA NEGRITUDE™ 


No. 2 East 63rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Guests are most cordially invited to meet composers and performing artists at a reception 
following the recital. 
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Under the Patronage of 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
The American Festival of Negro Arts 
request the pleasure of the 
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The University Library Auditorium 


Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Teaneck, New Jersey 


R. S$. V. P. 
TEL 212 MO 3-6700 


RLUP (1 Gard Emolased)) 5:30 Le V.:30 o/clock 
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Under the Patronage of 
The University Theatre 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
The American Festival of Negro Arts 


request the pleasure of the company of 


A 7 Flrmeg 


at a special | performance of three new American 
plays on inter-racial themes 


Kissin’ Rattlesnakes Can Be Fun 
by Lonne Elder, Ill 
February 18-19, 1965 - at 3:30 p. m. 


Black Boy Up A Tree 
and 
My Brother’s Keeper 
by James Lineberger 


February 18-19, 1965 - at 8:30 p. m. 


The University Library Auditorium 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Teaneck, New Jersey 


R.S.V.P. 
Tel. 212 MO 3-6700 


52 Beveridge Street 
Teaneck, New Jersey 
February 19, 1965 


The National President of the Presbyterian Inter-Racial Council, is 
calling a regional meeting of the PIC Chapters for the Eastern Region 
for Saturday, April 10, 1965. The meeting will be held at the 
Presbyterian Church of the Master, Morningside Avenue and 122nd., St., 
New York City. 


Take the A train, 8th Avenue, to 125th St., and walk south on Morningside 
Avenue to the Church. 


The meeting will be from 10:00 AM until 5:00 PM. 

All of the officers and members of the Executive Committees. of local 
PIC*s are invited and expected. The expenses of getting to and from the 
meeting should be borne either by the individuals or by their chapter. 


There will be no registration or meal costs. 


This is the time for us to develop a regional strategy for PIC. Your 
attendance and the attendance of your officers is imperative. 


Yours very truly, 


BRYANT GEORGE 
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21, 1966 


Mr. Robert M. Maciver 
Chancellor 

New School for Social Research 
Center for New York City Affairs 
70 Fifth Avenue 

New York, 8.¥. 10011 | : 


Dear Mr. Maciver: 


to participate in a » panel 4 decussion ont he question o 
for Coveney Action Béveation. siane = 411 not be Livi 
in New York, I will not be primarily | with. 

York City problema. 


I would like to suggest that the in-coming National Direct 
of CORE, Mr. Floyd McKissick, would make an i por . 
tribution to such a forun. 
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70 Fifth Avense NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


New York, N.Y. 10011 
OR 5-2536, OR 5-2700 CENTER FOR NEW YORK CITY AFFAIRS 
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eee February 15, 1966 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
38 Park Row 

New York, No Ie 10038 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


One year ago, The New School for Social Research established its 
Center for New York City Affairs. 


In that short period of time, the Center has initiated courses of 
study, special panel discussions, in-depth surveys, a Metropolitan 
Information Service, training courses for City employees and 
volunteer workers, and seminars -- each conducted or directed by 
top experts and leaders in their respective fields. 


Continuing our program of citizen education and information on New 
York City activities, we believe a forum on the question of a 
civilian Police Review Board would be most instructive and benefic- 
ial. Because this is of great public interest and has been the 
subject of controversial argument, a panel discussion on this topic 


should prove enlightening. 


May we solicit your cooperation and participation as an outspoken 
crific of current review procedures. We would certainly try to 
| arrange to have the forum at a time most convenient for you. 


We shall look forward to hearing favorably from yéu in this regard. 


Sincerely, 


2. risine 


Robert M. MaclIver 
Chancellor 


February 23, 1966 


Prof, Harold W. Chase 

The Brookings Institution 

1775 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20036 


Dear Professor Chase: 
Your letter of January 19th to Mr. Faxrmet was not received 


in this office until February 14th 
addressed. Mr. Farmer has been out 


Mr. Farmer very much appreciat 
part in a panel on "Law Enforcem 
Unfortunately, he has a previou 
for that dete and it will be i 
into his schedule. Mr. Farmer 
with you on the 15th. 
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The Brookings Institution 1775 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 20036 
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2] . 
Robert D. Calkins, PRESIDENT Kermit Gordon, VICE PRESIDENT Robert W. Hartley, VICE PRESIDENT FOR ADMINISTRATION 


GOVERNMENTAL STUDIES: George A. Graham, DIRECTOR Frederic N. Cleaveland Clarence H. Danhof 
Marjorie L. Girth Stephen Horn F.P. Kilpatrick Harold Orlans Randall B. Ripley David T. Stanley James L. Sundquist 


January 19, 1966 
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Mr, James Farmer 
CORE 
1232 U Street, N.W. 


Washington, D. C. ee 
Dear Mr. Farmer: Vb 

I am currently engaged in helping to set up the program for the national 
convention of the American Society for Public Administration to be held next 
spring in Washington, D. C. I have special responsibilities for setting up 
a series of panels on the general topic of "Law Enforcement." Professor Samuel 
Krislov of the University of Minnesota has consented to lead a panel discussion 
on the question of whether or not we need constitutional changes in order to 
resolve civil rights problems, The tentative title of his presentation is "Civil 
Rights, States Rights, and Federal Authority: Will Hard Cases Make Bad Law?" 
Professor Krislov will speak for twenty to forty minutes. This presentation will 
be followed by a panel discussion and then a discussion from the floor. I would 
like to ask you to be ome of the panel discussants. If you consent, you would 
have ten minutes to discuss the issues raised by Professor Krislov or any others 
you might wish to raise and then you would be expected to participate in the 
general discussions which follow. Burke Marshall and William Taylor of the 


Commission on Civil Rights have agreed to serve as panel members and Professor 
Robert Rankin has agreed to be Chairman, 


The time and date for this panel will be 3:30 to 5:30 p.m., Friday, April 
15, 1966. The place: The Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washington ops Cy 


I realize what an imposition it is to intrude on your busy schedule but I 
make my plea on the grounds that the audience will be made up largely of men who 
are practitioners in government at all levels and that they are precisely the 
people who can do something about the issues with which the panel will be dealing. 


I certainly hope you'll be willing to participate in this program. Not 
only would you inform us, you would also do us great honor. :If you agree, I will 
later apprise you of the full program. 


¥ Sincerely yours, 


Kall Ulm. 


Harold W. Chase 
Professor 


HWC:be 


' 217 W 125 Street New York 27, N.Y. 666-9510 
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A. Philip Randolph, President 
Robert W. Gilmore, Treasurer 


Bayard Rustin, Executive Director 


September, 1966 


Mr. Floyd B. McKissick ~ 
National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 10037 


Dear Mr. McKissick, 


You may recall that, at the planning session for the White House 
Conference "To Fulfill These Rights" I proposed that there be prepared a 
Freedom Budget to set goals within our capabilities for the abolition of 
poverty in America within ten years and for other inseparable purposes. 


Preparation of such a Freedom Budget has now been completed, in 
| cooperation with several outstanding experts in several fields. It is 
being sent to you under separate cover. 


The factual findings, analyses, and national economic policies 
proposed in this Freedom Budget establish, I am convinced, the proper 
context in which discussion of the condition and future of the Negro 
family should proceed. I wish to emphasize, however, that the Freedom 

Budget is not limited to the plight of the Negro or other minority 
groups. For example, all Americans will benefit from the abolition of 
poverty, three-fourths of whose victims are white. 


If the Freedom Budget is to be placed on the agenda of the nation, 
it must have the backing of the civil rights and labor movements, of the 
liberals and religious forces--in short, of the coalition of conscience 
represented by the March On Washington and the Citizens Crusade Against 


Poverty. 


As a step in this direction which could have great significance, 
I am asking you to endorse the Freedom Budget. If you agree, your name 
will be listed, along with the other endorsers, when the Freedom Budget 


is published. 


Manifestly, such endorsement will not imply detailed acceptance or 
approval of everything contained in the Freedom Budget by way of fact, 
analysis, and policy proposals. We have all had experience enough in 
such matters to know that unanimous agreement on all points, among those 
endorsing such a far-reaching endeavor, requires months if not years to 
achieve. In addition, this process usually results in a document so 
watered-down, or so freighted with footnotes and qualifications, that its 
vigor and central purposes are seriously weakened if not destroyed. Your 
endorsement would mean only that you are in general sympathy with the 
broad lines of direction of the Freedom Budget and with the imperative 
necessity that the Freedom Budget be introduced into the nationwide dis- 
cussion of the problems with which it deals. That these will be the 
limits of your commitment if you should endorse the Freedom Budget is 
made clear in my Introduction, which will be printed at the beginning of 
the document. That the factual aspects of the Freedom Budget and the 
goals for the future are reasonable is indicated by the technical note 
at the end. This note shows that those experts who have been most con- 
mitted to the purposes and methods which those being asked to endorse 
the Freedom Budget hold in common are not really far apart as to the 
detailed findings which underlie the Freedom Budget. 


I believe that you will find great value in the Freedom Budget, in . 
that it substitutes a precision examination of what we can afford to do, 
and what we cannot afford to do without, for mere declarations of — 


aspirations. 


Because we are anxious to go to the printer as soon as 3; possible, I 
hope I may have your reply on the enclosed card without delay. : 


R ; The Freedom Budget embodies a very fundamentel approach 
to the elimination of poverty for black and white 
every detail 


-F Americans, While not nec 
of the Freedom Budget, I am in agreement ith its basic 
objectives and broad outlines, +=" 


2 Signature _ is | aa | 
Wane (please print) dee 


| Organization _ . i As i | 


Address _ pa ca 


MR «BAYARD: RUSTIN 


217 West 125 STREET 
New Yorn N,V. | 


Dean BAYARD: 


PLEASE AGGEPT MY APOLOGIES FOR NOT HAVING ATTENDED THE 
MEETING AT MRsRANDOLPH'S OFFICE On THURSDAY,May | ITH. 
DUE TO A PRIOR ENGAGEMENT, FLOYD WAS UNABLE TO ATTEND 
AND HAD ASKED THAT | REPRESENT Him, UNFORTUNATELY, AN 
EMERGENCY SITUATION DEVELOPED AND | WAS NOT ABLE TO MEET 


WITH YOU, 


| HAD BEEN LOOK HNG. FORWARD TO A SERIOUS ANO FRUITFUL 
DISCUSSION AND HOPEFULLY, RESOLUTION OF VARIOUS SITUAT~ 
1ONS FACING THE HARLEM CowmUNITY. | HOPE THAT | MAY 
HAVE ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY TO DO SO IN THE NEAR FUTURE, 


VERY TRULY YOURS, 
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A. Philip Randolph 


President 


Robert W. Gilmore 
Treasurer 


Bayard Rustin 
Executive Director 


National Advisory Board 


James Farmer 
Dorothy Height 

Martin Luther King, Jr. 
John Lewis 

Roy Wilkins 

Whitney Young 


Executive Board 


David T. Bazelon 
John C. Bennett 
Irving Bluestone 
Ralph Bunche 
Kenneth B. Clark 
Ossie Davis 

G. Franklin Edwards 
Michael Harrington 
Gordon Haskell 
Ralph Helstein 
Vivian Henderson 
Norman Hill 
Mordecai Johnson 
Tom Kahn 

Leon Keyserling 
Benjamin E. Mays 
Isaiah Minkoff 

Rev. Gregory Mooney 
John Morsell 

Pauli Murray 

A. J. Muste 

Eleanor H. Norton 
Rabbi Joachim Prinz 
L. D. Reddick 
Albert Shanker 
Donald P. Slaiman 
Norman Thomas 
Gus Tyler 

C. Vann Woodward 
Andrew Young 


Rachelle Horowitz 
Administrative Secretary 


Walter Stevens 
Assistant to the 
Executive Director 


Emma Thomas 
Office Manager 


= 


217 West 125 Street / New York, N. Y. 10027 / (212) 666-9510 


May 3, 1967 


Mr. Floyd McKissick, 
National Director 
National C.O.R.E. 
200 West 135th St. 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Floyd, 


A very serious situation has arisen in the 
Harlem community, and Mr. Randolph has asked me 
to invite you and 14 other trusted citizens to meet 


in his office to discuss it. This situation is of — 


such a nature that I cannot discuss it by telephone 
or ina letter. But I hope that you will trust my 
judgment, that you ought to make every effort to be 


present. ; 


The meeting will take place in Mr. Randolph's 
private office, 217 West 125th Street at 2:00 P.M. on 


Thursday the llth of May. 


I sincerely urge you to come. 


BR/pe 


P.S. My assistant, Mr. Walter Stevens, will be in 
touch with you by telephone. 
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_much Contain, misinterpreta ion 


after James Meredith was shot, 
Carmichael called for Black Po 


tions heve~ ASC SaS ing. , Black Power , 
means. Would you explain your ‘meaning of Black — | 
Power? 

M oKissfk-CORE first raised the issue od Black 
Power at its convention in Durham, N. C. back in 
1965. The theme of that convention was The Black 
Ghetto—An Awakening Giant, and we talked about — 
what W.E.B. DuBois wrote about Black Power in 
The Soul of Black Folk, what Richard Wright wrote 
in regards to, Africa in his book, ‘Black Power, and. 
what Paul Robeson wrote in the ‘last chapte of 
Here I Stand. When I took over as Nation: 
rector of CORE, we began to define Black Power. 
First of all, we said that black people have the right 
to determine their own course of actions and the 
pace of their progress, and in order to do that a 
had! to win: 3 | 

1. political power | er Se Sabin 

2. economic power Se | Gf oe 

3. an end to police brutality ~ ener! ee yee er 

4, the enforcement of federal law ee ee 

5. militant young leadership | Saas ee eee eg SS 

6. an improved self image ee eae Bee a ep 

The last point is really part of economic power. pA ee ee 
The black. man finds himself in a capitalist sodety | , ge 
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society, then they are goi 
control themselves. 
Simon—In sian 5 areas” 


have political power in 
bers? ss 
McKissick—I would say. 


the way it ought to be tal we 


fects we | 


any county in which : | am 
communities of the South, coaliti ; 
with white liberals, to change the 
there, they should be fc 
formed with Spanish- 
can Indians and labor 9 
is now impossible to form. such ‘co 
. “however, — a 


a 


where blacks ,constitute:.0. major! 
unite to politically control it; - ~~ 
Sémon—tIn areas of the country 


ats 


munities, do you think that_ 
sponsibly represented 

McKissick—They 
long have we gone to the table. 
were negotiating and ended up 
cause we didn't have power. 

Simon—Well, precisely he 
tain power? The president, 4 
clared that Negroes are o t 

opulation, and he contrasted : 
awesome power wielded by ni 
white majority. You suggest 
think that alliances with democratic- 
is the. answerP . - : 

McKissick—Now let me tell - 
you remember the airline strike 
the power to stop practically a | ing - in 
the United -States. They didn’t constitute one 
twentieth of one percent of the United States px 
ulation. People better hear what we are t 
about now because ten percent can raise holy 
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_ More realistic. and dramatic than people think. 


Simon—In order to make dramatic changes’ in 


e the country, do you believe it is possible to in- 
Bah movement ‘to send, say, 50 Negro and 


-and I didn’t care 
_ do believe that we must look into the kinds of | 


available $100" billion over 10 years to fight the 


ing American men and women to 
a atively chang what is. ae 


= more. , black p 


; gies is a laudable goal. We have some black folk 


: oe part ‘of the System." “Maybe we'd better 


have 


take a look.at the system, and if we put 50 black 
men-in Congress, we'd better be sure they are the 


right kind of black men. 


_ time for a-c ; 
~ nam now, in which we didn’t have any decision in 


I didn’t think much of the recent houslig bill 
whether it passed. or not. But I 


decisions being made in the country today. It is 
ange. We are fighting 2 a war in Viet- 


making. And too.many black men are being shipped 


there to shoot the péople of Vietnam in the name 
xcracy and) for our capitalist society. We _ 


have to change such a system and the time is now. 


. Stmon—What is your 
Iph’s call for the Federal governnient to 


y and to lift the black ghettos. Much 


war on. 


; of these funds. would have to be diverted from 


for the Vietnam war. And what 


. do: io you Ale ¢ the Vietnam ‘war? - 


e fighting poverty than it is doing now. The. 
 Fespects, but asically, its a flop. It 


for 


“ the war. I believe that 37 
_ fighting in the front lines are black. ‘And they are 
up there being used as cannon fodder only because 


-The government can do a lot more 


bas helpds, in some 


the real needs of the community. I have strong 
reservation’s about Randol h’s $100 billion free- 
dom budget, ‘since it ‘must | administered by. the 
right people. 

The U.S. doesn't mind spending billions in Asia 


polaits. taldead vex: I'm strongly 0 opposed. to 
t of the troops 


they are a deprived and. underpriv- 


ileged, 
Simon—Then you "disagree with Defense Sec- 
retary Manasniaia's s call to draft rejects, 30 percent 


of whom would be Negro? 


McKissick—Absolutely. The statement is racist- 


_ motivated and. McNamara probably isn’t even 
- aware of it. All that McNamara wants to do is 
give these youth enough education to go over to 


: pi te ,” a8 
Teta Fs Ss iad vs PRPS 


Vietnam and get killed. He doesn’t care ee 
about giving them the Kind of i r 


snow and we must ask if they are 


opinion of A. Philip Ran- 


400,000 troops to South Vietnam. - 


ple iio Ona 


Ph 
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‘that Asians are fighting for. We want to : ‘ 


ship } 
war up like the. one bee sear leh ged ec 
are going. TOW means ‘| ne thousands He dé 
men when blacks are Arvind for the same. thir 


system’s foot away from our throats and off 
our backs. Therefore, the issue of war and » m 
is still an issue of colonialism and black peopl 


cornerstone of this coun 

Simon—Recently you were in Cambodia What 

. here?’ | ret a ye ~ | 

a | don’ t know if you know that the - eo | ee apaeee | 
US. is fighting a war in Cambodia and that Cam- Cerro | 
bodia broke with the U.S. after she started bomb-~ yr ee 
ing Cambodian villages. Many: news reports have 
stated that Cambodia is providing sanctuary for _. 
the Vietcong. But Cambodia's Prince. Norad§m MT eee 
Sihanouk has denied this, saying his was a social- Reet 3 ~ 
ist nation, which believed in peace. It was against | 
escalation. Escalation would make it more tempt- ne 
ing to move over andi take Cambodia. That is why | a 
Donald Duncan, Kaye Boyle, Rabbi Israel Dresner a : 
and myself met with Sihanouk to learn the truth. A et 
We visited alleged Vietcong sanctuaries, thealleged _ ok: 
Sihanouk trial through which military supplies were ieee 
allegedly shipped to the Vietcong. We found they — | ee | 
didn’t exist. But while we were there the village 
was bombed by U.S. planes and they didn’t bomb 
it once,they bombed it four times. | phe nae 
Simon—Were you in the village when that hap- : : 
pened? Beh Tansee aS | 
M Bk. we had left the village when it was ae ot 
bombed and when we were on our way back they SE aa ie | 
bombed it again. We saw the people killed. We | | 
saw the bomb fragments. We even saw the model 
nuriber of the bomb and where it was made. Of 
course our government spokesman claimed that | | 
the borders were indistinct. That was a lie. Cam- ere. | 
bodians build their homes on stilts and Vietnamese 
build theirs on the ground and from the air the | 
difference in Cambodian terrain from the Viet- Bee cee al 
namese can be easily identified. i a | 
_ We saw Cambodian children who were victims | | 
of napalm. We saw a 10 year old girl and her | | 
brother who were napalmed. The girl could hardly : | oe | 
lift her arms. A web of skin was attached to her | 
arms and chest. It was a horrible sight. And I 


understand that we devised napalm at the Uni- - 


versity of Pennsylvania and that Dow Chemical 

and others manufacture it. ) 
Some great society we've got! : nae 
We saw all this first hand so we knew the Cam- 

bodians weren't lying. General De Gaulle followed. 

later and said the: same things as we. I’m glad he 
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} Be vies Shee es But no mention is made in the 
= : ‘who continue to stand wit us. 
ve : 3 s We ie ‘eliminated an expensive fund 
Cais Eee -. ~— staff, reduced ov ting .costs in our Natior 
| UN erage _ Office and have moved to Harlem. Where our rent 
| “A i Sen eee ' downtown was $1,350.a , it is now $250,00 
ps mth 1 here. We have eliminated the trunk 
[eens te eee we had at the 
Syn EE an ee | . that had cost us $750 7: month. 
| ag ee e ‘month. We are also : 
see hoods whe the plays of Nog pls 
POA ; ie wn, even while they 
ptt ne ae d miss the whites. What do yow think 
é. eae of pile a ‘soe in Harlem? — 
; _-- MeKiss§ck-I think Harlem needs a theater like 
ganas | this. i hear — 2 
ee ¢ | eas to develop his culture and write about 
F the: name of the 


‘time of the last CORE con- 
stopte, We el 


We had thought the contrary. 
ven in the © agp to 
aOR aaa Oe gic - CORE. We have lost some white financial contri- 
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Sponsors 

Louis Aragon 
Julian Beck 
Alvah Bessie 
Edward Boorstein 
John B. Dobbs 


Shirley Graham DuBois | | Octeber ll 2 19 66 


Dr. Barrows Dunham 

Philip Evergood 

Waldo Frank 

Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman 

Will Geer 

ee ee Mr. Fleya McKissick ) 

Rebert Cwetioney Natienal Directer a 

Frode Kindiwey Cengress ef Racial Equality 
Frank Kleinholz 200 West 135th Street 


John Howard Lawson 


Jack Lindsay New Yerk, New Yerk 
Hugh MacDiarmid | 

Harvey O'Connor 

John O'Neal Dear Mr. Mckisseck 
Dr. Linus Pauling 


Anton Refregier 
Paul Robeson Enclesed are the galleys frem eur interview 


ae with yeu last menth, Will yeu kindly send us 
Editor yeur appreval, as quickly as pessible, te run 
peo eect it in eur next issue, Weuld yeu alse return 
Walter Lowenfels the galleys, The interview is already in type 
Art Director at eur printers, As seon as we receive yeur 
—— O.Ke we can give him the gewahead te start the 
presses, We intend te have the magazine en the 
stands by the end ef next week, y 
Once again, eur editerial staff thanks fer yeur 
excellent interview, 


Y pers sinceyely, 


“ 

ie. a 
GP : F J} : 
So af oa 


Alvin/Sinmen 
Cent bvuting Editer 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
200 West 135th Street 
New York, N. ¥. 10030 


ADDRESS 
delivered by 
FLOYD B. McKISSICK 


. 
(2° 0 Gmen 


to the 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF NEWSPAPER EDITORS 


Thursday Shoreham Hotel r 
April 20, 1967 Washington, D.C. 


— 


Today, there are only two kinds of statements a Black Man 
can make and expect the white press will report. 


First is an attack on another Black Man -- calling him an 
Uncle Tom or a fanatic or a Black Nationalist. ; 


second is a statement that sounds radical, violent, 
-- the verbal equivalent of riot <-- Watts put into . ' 


ee 
words. 


Think back over the past months and ask yourselves, aren't 
those the only statements the Press will publish? And you will 
begin to realize that the Black Man is being rewarded by the 
public media, only if he turns on another Black Man and uses 
his tongue as a switch blade, or only if he sounds outlandish, 
extremist or psychotic, 


The punishment for sounding rational and oittn earnest 
is atotal blackout. And I use that word advisedly. 


It is difficult to convey how bad the situation is. Let 
me give you an example. Last year, CORE tried to give respon- 
sible warnings of where, from its sources, there were trouble 
signs brewing. We listed the names of commmities where the 
seeds of conflict and violence were clearly present. That 
attempt to communicate, to inform, to warn, was universally 
interpreted as a threat -- as blackmail. And it was generally 


condemned -- or ignored. 


‘ Later that same year, the Attorney General listed the same 
cities as those where riots had taken place. He was right. 

He was white, We were wrong. We were Black. And we learned 
that out statements would not be heard, 


' The Los Angeles Times last year won a Pulitzer Prize for 
coverage of the Watts Riots. But it is notable that prior to 
those riots, it gave no inkling to the public of the trouble 
chat wes brewing -- and made no attempt to alert the community. 

The newspapers have two policies: Ignore it, it will go away. 

But watch for the riot. That will be newsworthy. The newspapers 
today have no lines into the Ghetto and have no inkling of what 
is going on there -- what the mood of the Black Man ig -- his 
hopes and his plans and dreams. That's just about inevitable. 


win 


How many of you have Black Men in executive or management 

positions? Have you ever been in the Ghetto yourselves? How 

many black camera men do you have? Is your one black reporter 

assigned only to the Civil Rights beat? When trouble breaks, 

is your first thought: How do I protect the good name of my 
town? How do I give it a favorable image? 


During the TV news strike, CORE cancelled every press con- 
ference because of the strike -- out of deference to the news- 
casters. How many of you would do that for CORE? 


How many of you report even what middle class Black people 
do? Your social columm -- your engagemant column, your local 
events columns. You know, we like news clippings too. We'd 
like to feel that what we did on the local scene was importent 
and newsworthy. But you won't cover that. You won't even 
report about the few black men who are middle class -- who have | 
made it on your terms. And you won't touch the poor Black Man. 
And that's 90 per cent of us. 


Let's level with each other. One of the reasons is fear, 
Plain physical fear, Fear of Black peole.. Fear of people 
who look different. Fear of their rejection of you, Fear of 
their bitterness and their hatred. So I'm going to make you 
an offer -- personally and on behalf of CORE. I'm going to | 
suggest that if you really want to, you make that trip person- — 
ally into the Ghetto. And CORE will find someone to take you -- 
or a top reporter -- on a guided tour into your own slums -- 
your own ghettoes <-~- to see the black community from the inside. 
Talk. Listen. Watch, Get it straight and undiluted. Some 
as a guest and a friend. We will find a sponsor and a host. 
I'm not saying that it will be a CORE person each time. That 
depends upon the community. But we can find someone who does 
have the contacts to take you right to the heart of any ghetto 
in the United States -- into a world you never see except when 
a riot erupts and the police charge in with your reporters and 
photographers close at their heels. 


But, before you go, let me give you a preview. Since the 
topic is the revolution in the ghetto. Let me tell you some 
of the things you're going to find. 


You'll find people saying they no longer believe in the 
white man's promises -- they did. They really did. I did, 
once upon a time. But they don’t today. This is a bad year. 
Congress has already told us that it won't pass any Civil 


Rights legislation. 


We have a Black Man who is heavyweight champion of the 
world. But they won't let him fight in any state. And they 
ere going to draft him to fight a war that the Biack man has 
come to hate personally -- with a vengeance. But white people 
aren't going to let a little thing like the Constitution or 
a man's religious beliefs get in the way. A Quaker can decline 
to serve. A pacifist can refuse to serve. A student oan get 
Ceferred. But Muhammed Ali can't stand by his religious beliefs. 
Yet that man-is a symbol to Black boys everywhere of success 
by one of the few ways the white man allowed -- boxing. 


We have a Black Congressman -- a man who was one of the 
most powerful men in the United States Congress. It took 
| twenty years of investment -- buying power -- Congressional 
power -- on the installment plan -- and you stripped us of that. 
Without due process, Without a chance for cross examination. 
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And you tried, condemned and convicted him without a thought 

to the people he represents -- without a thought to the Consti- 
tution and its requirements -- without a thought to the due 
process accorded the representatives from Mississippi -- and 
for acts’ which are nothing compared to the misdeeds, the vote > 
buying, the payroll padding, the crookedness that runs rampant 
throughout Congress. There is no code of ethics. There is no 
law in Congress. There is only lynch law for the Black Man 
who you thinks is uppity. : | 


So you will find bitterness in the ghetto where you walk, 
Despair and cynicism -- built on the hopes you raised and dash-.. 
ed -- the promises you made and broke. 


What else will you find in the ghetto? 


- You'll find a recognition -- a broad awareness that the 
Civil Rights movement -- the first phase of it -- is over -- 
is dead. We .won the battle of the abstracts, the battle of 
moral principles, the battle of words. We won it in the battle 
fields of the south -- on the picket lines, by sit-ins and marches 
and protests. We won it because litigation and the courts and 
the white man's legal system produced nothing but delay. No 
results. Only more hypocrisy. 


What else will you find? 


First, a new sense of dignity, of identity -- a conviction 
that whether the white man likes it or not, the Black Man has 
something special to give -- because he is Black. He has some- 
thing unique to offer because he is what he is: Because he has 
suffered: Because he more than any one clse dramatizes the 
moral crisis of this nation -- at home and abroad in a world 
that is three quarters colored. Without the Black conscience, 
there is no conscience for America. 


Second, you will find an increased awareness that none 
of our major institutions -- the schools, the police, the employ- 
ment service, the courts the hospitals, the unions - and even 
the special government programs created for our benefit -- are 
doing the job. Or can do the job, or want to do the job. And 
eo we have to find other ways of getting ourselves educated, 
protecting ourselves, against crime, creating jobs, asserting 
' our rights -- and even -- better ways of finding out the real 
. news, the real truth than what we get in the white press, 


Next, you will find an increasing awareness anong the Black 
leadership that the middie class Black Man <-- your good civic 
leader -- has no constituency. He cannot deliver the Black 
Masses any more, because the Black Man is poor <-- not just half 
but three-quarters -- maybe 90 per cent. And the middle class 
Llack Man -- the leaders -- are finding that having won the 
moral battle, they have no trocps any more. The whites have 
deserted them. And they have deserted their people. So they 
are turning back to their people -- and discovering the old 
raw facts of discrimination and poverty. They don't like what 
they see. They would rather taik about opportunity and empltay-~ 
ment than about poverty and being kicked when you're down. © 
But they are discovering it. And you are. going to call them 
ungrateful -- because they are going to have to turn their back 
on you. Yes, after you have treated them so well and invited 
them to your testimonial dinners and put them on your Hunan 
Relacions. Committee, They are going to have to turn back to 
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And their people are poor, hungry, jobless and beaten. 


Next, if you look, you will find new inventions -- social 
inventions in the black community. Watch -- you'll see it in 
neighborhood coops springing up in self-help projects. In new 
Freedom Schools, in civilian patrols to patrol the police, in 
neighborhood courts which enable people to get justice in their / 
Own community. 


. To CORE, it is symbolized by our new Freedom School pro- 
ect -- not the old Freedom School we ran in the early 60's tut 
a new school which teaches young people how to deal with a world 
which no longer responds to moral appeals, which ignores picket | 
lines and marches, which has closed its ears and eyes and heart 
to the injustices that, for a while, I thought America was will- 
ing to look at, 


How you ask? 
-- By education that doesn't leave them ignorant. 
-- By education that teaches them how to deal with bureacracy. 


«= By education about legal rishes -~- that's right +- legal 
training about welfare rights, rights of juveniles, rights as 
tenants, rights as consumers, rights as citizens. 


By training -- by actual internships in complaint centers - 
helping people to fill our applications for Medicare, helping 
them file complaints with code enforcement division, helping 
them press complaints against police or teachers, or ancien ae 
or welfare case workers. 


In addition, you are going to find a new sophistication 
and toughness about what it takes to make it in this societ 
a new determination and shrewdness to get a share of the jobs, 
the housing, the education and all the other goods of this 
society. 


For CORE, this new sophistication is summed up in our 
Target City program. The federal government is going to give 
us saturated services -- flood us with new bureaucrats, more 
social workers, more communicators and neighborhood workers. 
Well, our answer to saturated services is saturated demand. : 
Last year, we got a lot of play in the newspapers when we insisted 
that the strip joints in Baltimore open up to black people. We 
got no publicity at all when we unionized the rtment store 
workers, or got employers to pledge hundreds of new jobs, or 
set up coops, or boycotted certain chain stores, or organized 
welfare recipients, 


Finally, you are going to find that organizationslike CORE 
are not dead, Announcements of our demise are rather premature. 
Because we never turned our backs on our people -- and that's 
where the support is coming from. Not from the whites who 
promised us help. Not from the liberals. But from our own 
people in half a dollar and dollar contributions. 


The fect is -- if you would care to take a look -- that 
our membership has grown, our debt has shrunk by half, our 
central staff has been cut, our field staff has stayed the game, 
the number of local chapters has increased, 
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Right now -- all you see, all you can hear are two words: 
Black Power. You would like us to stand in the streets and 
chant Black Power for your amusement. But if you wanted things 
to changed really change, what would you do? Yell Black Power 
or tend to your knitting. By and large, CORE has tended to 
our knitting. 


| By the way, have you examined CORE'’s program? You'd 
rather know us by Black Power than by our program. 


We have tried to give the white man the show he rewards 
us for -- since he does not reward us frr trying to achieve. 
But we are setting about to rebuild our commmity from the 


inside out. 


I Inow what the white man has promised us. I read about 
these Ribicoff hearings. I'm told about Job programs that don't 


create jobs. 


I know about the National Adult Literacy program Jim Farmer 
tried to launch but which got turned down. I've read how even 
the NAACP had to dip into capital last year because white support 


had dried up. 


[ read about that wonderful food program that was miimonnd. to 
te help poor people. But you have to pay money for stamps. And 
you can't get food commodities any more. And in the South, 

that wonderful program means that 70 per cent of the peoplee 
who used to get some free food now get nothing. That's right -- 
participation has dropped by as much as 70 per cent. 


, I read all about that glorious war in Viet Nam where the 
black 10 per cent of the population carries 23 per cent of the 


casualties. 


And I can only conclude one thing. It’s all summed up 
in that little story about the little Black girl who looked in 


the mirror and said: 
Mirror, mirror on the wall, who's the fairest 
one of all? 

And the mirror answered back:. 


~~ Snow White. 


ee 


And don't you ferget it. 
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REPORT. 


FERST IS AM ATTACK OM ANOTHER BLACK MAN -- CALLING 
MIM AN UNCLE Q0M.OR A PAMATIC OR A BLACK 
D IS A STATEMENT THAT SOUNDS RADICAL, 
, Serene -- THE VERBAL EQUIVALENT OF A RIOT -- 


THINK ACK OVER THE PAST MOMTIS AND ASK YOURSELVES 
Au YOU Wild AEGIM TO MEALIEE ‘HAT aE wecRO 18 BEING 
- QMLY IF ME TURNS Gt ANOTHER NEGRO AND USES HIS 
TOMGUE AS A SWITCH BLADE 
OR OMLY IF ME SOUNDS OUTLANDISH, EXTREMIST 


ERAEST 15 A TOTAL BLACKOUT. AMD I USE THAT WORD ADVISEDLY. 
TO CONVEY HOW BAD THE SITUATION IS. 
Lae SE EP MO? TRA, COM THN GO Ore 
TROUBLE SIGS BREWING. WWE LISTED THE NAMES OF COMMUNITIES 
WHERE THE SEEDS OF CONFLICT AMD VIOLENCE WERE CLEARLY PRESENT. 
THAT ATTEMPT TO : ‘TO WAR, WAS UNIVERSALLY 
INTERPRETED AS A THREAT -- AS BLACKMAIL. AND IT WAS GENERALLY 
CONDEMNED -- OR IGNORED 


~ 


LEARNED THAT OUR STATEMENTS WOULD NOT BE HEARD. 


THE LOS ANGELES TIMES LAST YEAR WOM A PULITZER PRIZE 
FOR COVERAGE OF THE WATTS REOTS. BUT IT IS NOTABLE THAT PRIOR 
TO THOSE RIOTS, IT GAVE NO INKLING TO THE PUBLIC OF THE TROUSLE 


THAT WAS BREWING -- AND MADE NO ATTEMPT TO ALERT THE CQOANITY. 


THE NEWSPAPERS HAVE TWO POLICIES: 


IGNORE IT, IT WILL GO AWAY. 


BUT WATCH FOR THE RIOT. ‘THAT WILL BE NEWSWORTHY. 


“(THE NEWSPAPERS TODAY HAVE NO LIMES INTO THE GHETTO AND 
HAVE NO INKLING OF WHAT IS GOING OM THERE -- WHAT THE MOOD OF 
THE BLACK MAN IS -- HIS HOPES AND HIS PLANS AND DREAMS. 

THAT'S JUST ABOUT INEVITABLE. 

HOW MANY OF YOU HAVE BLACK MEN IN EXECUTIVE OR MANAGEMENT 


POSITIONS? 


‘ 


HAVE YOU EVER BEEN IN THE GHETTO YOURSELVES? 


HOW MANY BLACK @AMERA MEN DO YOU HAVE? 
IS YOUR OWE BLACK REPORTER ASSIGNED ONLY TO THE CIVIL 


RIGHTS BEAT? 
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WHEN TROUBLE BREARS. IS YOUR FIRST THOUGHT: # HOW DO I 
PROTECT THE GOOD NAME OF MY TOW? HOW DO I GIVE IT A PAVORABLE 
IMAGE? 
CASTERS. HOW MANY OF YOU WOULD DO THAT FOR CORE? 
: | 
YOUR SOCIAL COLIM -- YOUR ENGAGEMENT COLI, YOUR LOCAL EVENTS 
COLIRRIS. YOU KNOW, WE LIKE NEWS CLIPPINGS TOO. WE'D LIKE TO HAVE 
SCRAP BOGKS TOO. DID YOU EVER THINK OF THAT? wWE*D LIKE TO FEEL 
THAT WHAT WE DID ON THE LOCAL SCEME WAS IMPORTANT AND NEWSWORTHY. 
WON'T TOUCH THE POOR. SLACK MAN. AND THAT'S 930 PER CENT OF US. 
: PLAIN PHYSICAL PEAR. FEAR OF BLACK PEOPLE. FEAR OF PEOPLE wi0 LOOK 
| AND THEIR HATRED. SO I'M GORENG TO MAKE YOU AN OFFER -— PERSONALLY 
AND OM BEMALF OF CORE. I'M GOING TO SUGGEST THAT IF YOU REALLY WANT 


SOMEONE TO TAKE YOU ~~ OR A TOP REFORTER GM A GUIDED TOUR INTO YOUR 


OWN SLUMS -- YOUR O08! GHETTOES -- TO SEE THE BLACK CQOQMITY FROM THE 


INSIDE. TALK. LISTEN. WATCH. #GET If STRAIGHT AND WIDILUTED. 


COME AS A GUEST AND A FRIEND. WE WILL FIND A SPONSOR AND A HOST. 
I'M NOT SAYING THAT IT WILL BE A CORE PERSON EACH TIME. THAT DEPENDS 
UPON THE COMMUNITY. BUT WE CAN FIND SOMEONE WHO DOES HAVE THE 
CONTACTS TO TAKE YOU RIGHT TO THE HEART OF ANY GHETTO IN THE UNITED 


STATES -- INTO A WORLD YOU NEVER SEE EXCEPT WHEN A REOT ERUPTS AND 


THE POLICE CHARGE IN WITH YOUR REPORTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHERS CLOSE AT 


THEIR HEELS. 


BUT, BEFORE YOU GO, LET ME GIVE YOU A PREVIEW. SINCE THE 


TOPIC IS THE REVOLUTION IN THE GHETTO. LET ME TELL YOU SOME OF 
THE THINGS YOU'RE GOING TO FIND. 


YOU'LL FIND PEOPLE SAYING THEY NO LONGER BELIEVE IN THE WHITE 


MAN'S PROMISES -- THEY DID. ‘THEY REALLY DID. I DID, ONCE UPON A 


TIME. BUT THEY DON’T TODAY. 
THIS IS A BAD YEAR. CONGRESS HAS ALREADY TOLD US THAT IT 


WON'T PASS AMY CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION. 


WE HAVE A BLACK MAN WHO IS HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPION OF THE WORLD. 


DRAFT HIM 70 FIGHT A WAR THAT THI BLACK HAM IRS COME TO WATE 


PERSGUALLY ~~ WETH A VENGEANCE. SUT WITTE PEOPLE ARENT Gomes TO 
LET A LEYTLE THEMG LIKE THE CONSTITUTION OR A MAN'S RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 
TO GET Gl THE MAY. A QUAKER CAM DECLINE TO SERVE. A PACIFIST CAN 
sa: , | Mee ie ONL 
REFUSE TO SERVE. A STUDEME CAN GET DEFERRED. SUT A-SLACK-SEIT 
ern Ta 


CAN’? STAND BY HIS RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. YET THAT MAN IS A SYMBOL TO 


WE HAVE A SLACK CONGRESSMAN ~- A MAN WHO WAS GME OF THE MOST 


j 
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mgr 0008 — num vou ovanbenn wee or Tm. WITHOUT DUE PROCESS. 
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COMVICTED HIM WITHOUT A THOUGHT TO THE PEOPLE HE REPRESENTS -- WITHOUT 
A THOUGH? TO THE COMSTETULION AND ITS REQUIREMENTS -- WITHOUT A THOUGHT 
7 i “a 
4 
—— 
® . 
\ ° 
TO THE DUE PROCESS ACCORDED THE REPRESENTATIVES FROM MISSISSIPPI -- 
| 
° ; 
7 ? 


THROUGHOUT CONGRESS. THERE IS NO CODE OF ETHICS. THERE IS WO LAW IN | 
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CONGRESS. THERE IS OMLY LYNCH LAW POR THE BLACK MAN WHO YOU THI 


IS UPPITY. 


SO YOU WILL FIND BITTERNESS IN THE GHETTO WHERE YOU WALK. 
DESPAIR AND CYNICISM -- BUILT OM THE HOPES YOU RAISED AND DASHED -- 
THE PROMISES YOU MADE AND BROKE. 

WHAT ELSE WILL YOU FIND, IN GHE GHETTO? 

YOU'LL PIND A RECOGNITION -- A BROAD AWARENESS THAT THE 
— ee 
WE WON THE BATTLE OF THE ABSTRACTS, THE BATTLE OF MORAL PRINCIPLES, 


THE BATTLE OF WORDS. WE WON IT IN THE BATTLE FIELDS OF THE SOUTH -- 


ON THE PICKET LINES, BY SIT-INS AMD MARCHES AND PROTESTS. WE WON IT 


AMD THE WHITE MAN'S LEGAL SYSTEM 


BECAUSE LITIGATION AND THE COURTS 


PRODUCED NOTHING BUT DELAY. NO RESULTS. ONLY MORE HYPOCRACY. 


WHAT ELSE WILL YOU FIND? 


FIRST, A NEW SEMSE OF DIGNITY, OF ENTITY —- A CONVICTION THAT 


‘WHETHER THE WHITE MAM LIKES IT OR NOT, THE BLACK MAN HAS SOMETHING 


SPECIAL TO GIVE -- BECAUSE HE IS BLACK. HE HAS SOMETHING UNIQUE TO 


OFFER BECAUSE HE IS WHAT HE 1S: BECAUSE HE HAS SUFFERED: SECAUSE HE 


MORE THAN ANY ONE ELSE DRAMATIZES THE MORAL CRISIS OF THIS MATION -- 


AT HOME AND ABROAD IN A WORLD THAT IS THREE QUARTERS COLOURED. 


or 


SECOND, YOU WILL FIND AN INCREASED AWARENESS THAT NONE OF OUR 


OR CAN DO THE JOB, OR WANT TO DO THE JOB. AND SO WE HAVE TO FIND 


> 


AGAINST CRIME, CREATING JOBS, ASSERTING OUR RIGHTS ~~ AND EVEN -- 
WE GET IN THE WHITE PRESS. 


NEXT, YOU WILL FIND AN INCREASING AWARENESS AMONG THE NEGRO 


LEADERSHIP THAT THE MIDDLE CLASS NEGRO --- YOUR GOOD CIVIG LEADER -- 


HAS NO 
THE NEGRO IS POOR -- NOT JUST HALF BUT THREE-QUARTERS -~- MAY BE 90 


THAT HAVING WOM THE MORAL BATTLE, THEY HAVE NO TROOPS ANY MORE. THE 
WHITES HAVE DESERTED THEM, AND THEY HAVE DESERTED THEIR PEOPLE. sO 


THEY ARE TURMING BACK TO THEIR PEOPLE -- AND DISCOVERING THE OLD RAW 
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IT. AMD YOU ARE GOING TO CALL THEM WIGRATEFUL -- BECAUSE THEY ARE 
GOING TO HAVE TO TURN THEER BACK ON YOU. YES, AFTER YOU MAVE TREATED 


‘ 
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BACK TO THEIR PEOPLE. AND THEIR PEOPLE ARE POOR, HUNGRY, JOBLESS AND | 
BEATEN. 
mExT, IF You Leen, vee WHML/Sia won tOMniAS — seems 
INVENTIONS IN THE BLACK CQRQRRIITY. WATCH -- YOU°LE SEE IT IN | | 
NEIGHBORHOOD COOPS GERINGING UP IN SELF-HELP PROJECTS, IN NEW FREEDOM 
SCHOOLS, IN CIVILIAN POLICE PATROLS TO PATROL THE POLICE, In 
NEIGHBORHOOD COURTS WHICH EMABLE PEOPLE TO GET JUSTICE IM THEIR Out 
COMMUNITY. = | 
TO CORE, If IS SYMBOLIZED BY OUR MEW FREEDOM SCHOOL PROJECT -~ 
NOT THE OLD FREEDOM SCHOOL WE RAM IN THE EARLY 60's BUT A NEW SCHOOL | 
WHICH TEACHES YOUNG PEOPLE HOW TO DEAL WITH A WORLD WHICH NO LONGER 
_ RESPONDS TO MORAL APPEALS, WIECH IGNORES PICKET LIMES AND MARCHES, 
WHICH HAS CLOSED ITS EARS AMD EYES AMD MEART TO THE INJUSTICES THAT, 


i“ 
FOR A WHELE, I GHOUGHT AMERICA WAS WILLING TO LOOK AT. 


"Ow, YOU ASK? 


=~ BY EDUCATIGN THAT DOESN'T LEAVE THEM IGNORANT. 
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| -- BY EDUCATION ABOUT LEGAL RIGHTS-- THAT'S RIGHT -- LEGAL 


TRAINING ABOUT WELFARE RIGHTS, RIGHTS OF JUVENILES, RIGHTS 


AS TENANTS, RIGHTS AS CONSUMERS, RIGHTS AS CITIZENS. : 


BY TRAINING —- BY ACTUAL INTERNSHIPS IN COMPLAINT CENTERS 
4 
MELPING PEOPLE TO FILL OUT APPLICATIONS FOR MEDICARE, HELPING 


THEM FILE COMPLAINTS WITH CODE ENFORCEMENT DIVISION, HELPING 


THEM PRESS COMPLAINES AGAINGT POLICE OR TEACHERS, OR 
PRINCIPALS, OR WELFARE CASE WORKERS. 

op seeavems, 00 nz etm vO Yew A mas SeEnTINEEN 

, TOUGHNESS ABOUT WHAT IT TANES TO WAKE IT IN THIS SOCIETY -- A MEW 
DETERMINATION AMD SHREWOMESS TO GET A SHARE OF THE JOBS, THE HOUSING, 
| | THE EDUCATION AND ALL THE OTHER GOODS OF THIS SOCIETY. 

on FOR CORE, THIS NEW SOPHISTICATION IS SWOED UP IM OUR TARGET 
Py CITY PROGRAM. ‘THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IS GOING TO GIVE US SATURATED 
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COMMUNICATORS AMD NEIGHBORHOOD WORKERS. WELL, OUR ANSWER TO SAT 
SERVICES IS SATURATED DEMAND. LAST YEAR, WE GOT A LOT OF PLAY Dt 


OPEN UP TO MEGROES. WE GOT MO PUBLICITY AT ALL WM WE WIZONIZED THE 
DEPARTMENT STORE WORKERS, OR GOT EMPLOYERS TO PLEDGE MUMDREDS OF NEW 


JOBS, OR SET UP COOPS, OR BOYCOTTED CERTAIN CHAIN STORES, OR ORGANIZED | 


FINALLY, YOU ARE GOING TO FIMD THAT ORGANIZATIONS LIKE ConE 
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BECAUSE WE NEVER TURNED OUT BACKS ON OUR PEOPLE — AND THAT'S WHERE THE 
SUPPORT IS COMING FROM. NOT FROM THE WHITES MO PROMISED US HELP. MOT 
FROM THE LIBERALS. BUT FROM OUR OW! PEOPLE IN WALF A DOLLAR AMD 
DOLLAR CONTRIBUTIONS. 

THE FACT IS -- IF YOU WOULD CARE TO TARE A LOOK -- THAT OUR 
MEMBERSHIP HAS GROWM, OUR DEBT MAS SHRUK BY MALY, OUR CEMERAL STAFF 
HAS BEEN CUT, OUR FIELD STAFF HAS STAYED THE SAME, THE WUMBER OF LOCAL | 
CHAPTERS HAS INCREASED. 

RIGHT NOW -- ALL YOU SEE, ALL YOU CAM HEAR BRE TWO WORDS: 


BLACK POWER. YOU WOULD LIKE US TO STAMD IN INE STREETS AND CHANT 


BLACK POWER FOR YOUR AMUSEMENT. BUT IF YOU WANTED TZ 
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SY AND LARGE, CORE MAS TENDED TO GUR EMITTING. 
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FOR -~ SEMCE ME DOES MOT REWARD US FOR TRYING 10 ACHIEVE. BUT WE 
ARE SEEYING ABOUT TO REBUILD OUR COMMMITY FROM THE INSIDE OUT. 
I KNOW WHAT THE WHETE MAN HAS PROMISED US. I READ ABOUT 
I KNOW ABOUT THE WATEONAL ADULT LITERACY PROGRAM JIM FARMER 
TRIED TO LAIMCN BUT WICH GOT TURNED DOM. I°VE READ HOW EVEN THE 
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GRIED UP. 
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YOU CAN'T GET FOOD CONNODETIES ANY NORE. AMD IN THE SOUTH, TAT 
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WAS DROPPED BY AS MUCH AS 70 PER CENT. 
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If THAT LETTLE STORY AROUT THE LITTLE BLACK GIRL WHO LOOKED 
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IN THE MIRROR AND SAID: 
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AMD DON’T YOU FORGET IT, NEITHER. 


Senge 
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ADVANCE. FOR AMS OF TUESDAY, aN, 31 
BY AUSTIN SCOTT 

ASSOCIATED PRESS WRITER 


 CADVANCED NEW YORK, JAN 3 (AP) KNOCKED TO ITS KNEES - | 

DWINDLING INCOME AND bub te ACTION AGAINST "BLACK say THE CONcRESS 

OF IAL EQUALITY APPEARS TO BE BOUNCING BACK FROM A TROOB E For 
DETERMINED TO WELD SLUM-DWELLING NEGROES INTO A FORCE 


we _ YEAR 
y. CONSTRUCTIVE CHANGE. 


IN THE 11 MONTHS SINCE FLOYD B. MCKISSICK TOOK OVER ITS 1 — 


_ STRUCTURE , CORE HAS HAD ITS MANDS FULL JUST KEEPING ALIVE A 


® GROWING STRONGE 


-¢. IS FINGER. 


2 MAPAGNAL ORGANIZATION. | MORE AND MORE NEGROES A 
a ND M NEGROES ARE UNITING 
BEX IND’ THEIR PROGRAM, MOTIVATED BY THE FEELING THAT RACISM IS 

MCKISSICK. A *a4-YEAR-OLD ATTORNEY FROM DURHAM, N.Ce, FACED 
DEBTS OF $406,000, A TRICKLE OF INCOME, AND AN EePENS IVE PROGRAM 
WHEN HE SUCCEEDED" JAMES FARMER, WHO HAD RESIGNED, AS DIRECTOR JOB 
: FORCED IMMEDIATELY TO CURTAIL NATIONAL PROJECTS, PRUNE TH 
> . STAFF AND CUT SALARIES, MCKISSICK RAN INTO EVEN MORE TROUBLE Wi WHEN IN 
. . MIDSUMMER HE ABRUPTLY CHANGED CORE'’S "FREEDOM NOW® BANNER FOR 0 
- BEARING THE POLITICALLY DIVISIVE WORDS "BLACK POWER. 

INCOME DROPPED AGAIN, DESPITE CORE'S REPEATED EXPLANATIONS | 
THAT "BLACK POWER" WAS NEITHER RACIST NOR ANTI-WHITE SIMPLY A 
NEW NAME FOR ONE OF THE OLDEST GOALS OF AMERICAN TTEhors. 

IN ADDITION, CORE RAN INTO SEVERE CRITICISM FROM OTHER CIVIL 
RIGHTS GROUPS, ’PARTICULARLY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TH 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, wHOSE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR ROY WILKINS 
CALLED THE CONCEPT "BLACK DEATH.® a 


£AL48 
AS A RESULT, THE PAST YEAR HAS BEEN UNUSUALLY QUIET FOR CORE, 


AN ORGANIZATION THAT HAD BEEN IN THE FOREFRONT OF FREEDOM RIDES, 
SIT-INS, BOYCOTT S AND MARCHES THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH. 
WHILE LOCAL CHAPTERS WERE PERMITTED TO LAUNCH ANY-PROGRAMS 


THEY COULD AFFORD THE NATIONAL OFFICE SHARPLY CUT AID TO MOST OF 
THEM. IT MOVED FROM A DINGY BUT EXPENSIVE OFFICE IN MANHATTAN®S 
F INANC TAL DISTRICT TO “AN EQUALLY DINGY BUT MUCH CHEAPER ONE IN 

"I WAS CONCERNED FIRST WITH SAVING AN ORGANIZATION,” MCKISSICK 
SAID IN AN INTERVIEW. 

IN THE SMALL,-HIGH-CEILINGED OFFICE OVERLOOKING SEVENTH AVE VENUE 
THE 44-YEAR-OLD FORMER NAACP ATTORNEY TALKED OF A STRIKING COMBACK, 
AND OFFERED THESE FIGURES TO SUPPORT HIS CLAIMs 

MORE THAN $130,000 IN BACK DEBTS PAID, MORE THAN HALF OF ALL 
INCOME SET ASIDE FOR PAYING BACK DEBTS, MORE FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
FROM NEGROES, AND AN INTENSIVE RECRUITING DRIVE, LARGELY IN 
NORTHERN SLUMS, THAT HAS SWELLED MEMBERSHIP BY 45 PER CENT TO 
1 : 

¢¥E FIGURE SOUNDS LARGE BUT. CORE ARGUES THAT SINCE IT HAS 
BECOME INTENSELY SLUM ORIENTED, SLUM DWELLERS LOOK TO IT FOR HELP, 
WHILE MIDDLE CLASS NEGROES eer a SINGLY SEE THAT THEY CANNOT 
SEPARATE THEMSELVES FROM THE STRUGGLE. IT DOES NOT TIGHTLY POL ICE 
ITS RECORDS TO REMOVE INACTIVE MEMBERS. 

MCKISSICK CONTENDS THAT 90 PER CENT OF AMERICA'S NEGROES, 

MOST OF THEM IN CITY SLUMS. KAVE YET TO BENEFIT FROM ANY OF 
THE CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION OF THE PAST FEW YEARS. 


£A149 
~ “GORE'S INCOME IS DOWN TO AROUND $400,000 A YEAR, LESS THAN HALF 
OF WHAT IT WAS TwO YEARS AGO, BUT THE ORGANIZATION SAYS A GREATER 
_ PERCENTAGE COMES FROM NEGROES, PARTICULARLY SMALL Page 5 
AND THE PICTURE IS BRIGHTER TRAN IT WAS SIX MONTHS AGO. 

NOW. WITH THE APPROACHING CONFERENCE OF "ALL BLACK AMERIC 
WHICH HE HAS CALLED FOR FEB. 18-19 IN NEW YORK, MCKISSICK ee. 
FOR A SPEEDED-UP PROGRAM TO WIN THE ALLEGIANCE OF YOUNG NEGROES--. 
THE RESTLESS, AIMLESS YOUNG WHO HANG OUT IN THE STREETS. 
"IN DEMONSTRATIONS, WE ONLY DEAL WITH SYMPTOMS,* MCKISSICK 
SAID, PACING BACK AND FORTH, AND EMPHASIZING POINTS WITH JBS OF 


*INTEGRATION COULD ONLY BENEFIT 10 PER CENT. . «THE OTHER & 
PER CENT, WHITE SOCIETY IS NOT PREPARED TO ACCEPT. SHE! 
THE PROBLEM OF THE 10 PER CENT « « »SO LONG AS (THE WHITE MAN) 
BOUGHT OFF 10 PER CENT, HE DIDN'T HAVE TO DEAL WITH THE 90 PER 
CENT. « «IF MORALITY WOULD HAVE DONE IT, IT WOULD HAVE BEEN DONE.” 
SIMILAR IDEAS HAVE BEEN EXPRESSED SEVERAL TIMES IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO, BUT NO ONE HAS YET MANAGED TO MAKE THEM 
WORK ON A LARGE SC ALE. : eS 


we 7a ‘e oF KBSS5PES 


Ke ADVANCE FOR TUESDAY, AMS, . JAN. 


|: ORGANIZING PROJECTS WITH ONLY INDIFFERENT SUCCESS. 
f LA. Ae» A JOB DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM IN LOS ANGELES . POL ITIC AL. 


. BUILD BEYOND PAST FAILURES. PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 
| BECAUSE OF WHAT THEY SEE AS A “TREND OF INCREASED RACISM.® 
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THE TOTAL U.Se STRENGTH IN VIETNAM. 


WITH SUPPORTING UN 
MILES SOUTHEAST OF SA 
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) NEW YORK--{ST ADD CORE (A147) X xX X A LARGE Se 
THE FIRST TO TRY WAS MARCUS GARVE HERO OF THE BLACK. 
OSE UNIVERSAL NEGRO IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION ATTRAC TED PES 
MWREE MILLION FOLLOWERS IN THE 1920S. ;, > eae 
STILL REVERED BY BLACK NATIONALISTS, GARVEY TAUGHT EGROI TO 
BE SKEPTICAL OF WHITES AND TO RELY ONLY ON THEIR OWN EFFORTS TO 
IMPROVE CONDITIONS. HE DIED PENNILESS IN 1940, AND THE t 


BOTH THE STUDENTS FOR A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY AND THE srupewt 
NON-WIOLENT COORDINATING COMMITTEE HAVE TRIED VARIOUS SLUM | 

AND CORE'S OWN EFFORTS--A SWEET POTATO COOPERATIVE IN BOGALU SA 
QUISIANA. FLORIDA AND NORTH CAROLINA--HAVE NOT GENERATED MUCH 


ENTHOS2 AGM FROM OTHER CIVIL RIGHTS ORGANIZATIONS. 
~ BUT CORE FEELS THE APPROACHING CONFERENCE WILL SHOW A WAY TO 


VEMENT 


s 


THINKS "GRASS ROOTS® NEGROES FEEL MORE NEED FOR A MASS 


(MORE > 
a KB855PES 


RGENT 


TROOPS 
SAIGON, MONDAY -THE LAST MAJOR UNITS OF THE U.S. 


JAN. (AP) - 
9TH INFANTRY DIVISION ARRIVED TODAY, RAISING TO ABOUT 404,000 MEN 


APPROXIMATELY 3,200 MEN OF THE DIVISION'S SECOND BRIGADE, ALONG 
utTs TS, CAME ASHORE FROM A TROOPSHIP AT VUNG "TAU, 40 


THEY BROUGHT THE DIVISION STRENGTH TO 15,000. 
KBS57PES 
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ADVANCE FOR TUESDAY AMS, JAN. 31 


(ADVANCE) NEW YORK--2ND’ ADD CORE (A153) X X X INCREASED RACISM.* 
®THE NAME OF THE GAME IS ORGANIZATION,” SAID MCKISSICKe "IF 
WE HAD 40 BLACK CONGRESSMEN--10 PER CENT--THEY WOULDN'T HAVE BEEN 


‘ABLE TO LYNCH ADAM CLAYTON POWELL. « «WE HAVE TO CLOSE THE LOCAL 
ESCAPE ROUTES FOR POLITICIANS, ANALYZE THE REPUBLICANS AND 
DEMOCRATS AND FIND OUT WHICH FORCES CAN BE UTILIZED BY US, WE HAVE 
TO GET THE LINES OF COMMUNICATION, WE HAVE TO GET THE DrALocu 


OAT OUTLINES MCKISSICK HOPES TO ACHIEVE POLITICAL 
FIRST OF SIX GOALS THAT MCKISSICK BELIEVES NEGROES MUST “ATTAIN 
TO GET BLACK POWER.” 

E OTHER FIVE ARE ECONOMIC POWER, AN IMPROVED IMAGE OF 
THERSELVES, BETTER LEADERSHIP, BETTER ENFORCEMENT OF FEDERAL 1 
AND A BLACK CONSUMER BLOC WHIGH CAN BE USED AS A LEV VER © 

| EORTHCOMING CONFERENCE WILL RECOMMEND aS OF ke Levi THE 
Ue 


OMNGRISSICK'S CONFERENCE MAY NOT BE AS BIG AS IT SOUNDS. | 

TTEE <WHICK WOULD HAVE TO MAKE PLANS TO TRANSPORT, HOUSI 

D THOUS ANDS OF NEGROES STILL HAS NO SUCH PLANS Aa om, 
AMERIC ANS® WILL HAVE NEITHER TIME NOR MONEY TO 


RNE THEIR : ' 
OF THOSE WHO ATTEND WILL BE CHOSEN AT A SERIES OF. " 

BLACK PLANNING CONFERENCES. THE FIRST OF THESE. WAS HELD IN 
SSICK WON'T IDENTIFY THOSE WHO SUGGESTED HE CALL THE 

3B, BUT HINTS THAT SOME LEAD LARGE NEGRO CHURCHES» WHILE. OTHERS 

STHER CIVIL RIGHTS GROUPS WHICH FEEL THEY CANNOT, 
ICAL REASONS, CALL SUCH A CONFERENCE. 
ADVANCE FOR F TUESDAY, JAN. 313 MOVED JAN. 29). 
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WILLIAM REARDON 


BEVERAGE MANAGER 


380 Mapison AvENuE 


Saturday Kevitw New ar uM. - 10017 


Time to 


The Wretched of the Earth, by 
Frantz Fanon, translated from the 
French by Constance Farrington 


(Grove. 255 pp. $5), addressed to: 
ipples with, 


deprived peoples, gra 
among other topics, the connection 
between violence and freedom in the 
context of colonial revolution. The 
social causes involved in the colonial 
movements of liberation have long 
been of concern to Emile Capouya. 


By EMILE CAPOUYA 


eS: PUBLISHER describes The 
Wretched of the Earth in these 
terms:. “A Negro psychoanalyst s study 
of the problems of racism and colonial- 
ism in the world today.” That is accurate 
as far as it goes, but it is rather like 


_describing the Declaration of Independ- 


ence as “A Virginia planter’s criticisms 
of the colonial policies of Great Britain.” 
Thomas Jefferson’ s document was not a 
position paper but an explosion. The 
Wretched of the Earth is an explosion. 
Frantz Fanon was born in Martinique 


-and -educated -in France: During -the 


Algerian revolution he was attached to 
a hospital:as a psychiatrist, and largely 
as a result of his experiences in treating 
the mental illnesses of French torturers 
and Algerian victims, he decided to join 
the Sahel (He died of cancer in 1961, 
when he was thirty-six, so he did not 
live to see the establishment of torture 
centers for Algerians in a free Algeria, 
such as were reported by the Canard 
enchainé a month or so ago; however, 
his largely unheeded prophecies and 


counsels allow the reader to make his 


own diagnosis of this new outbreak of an 
old disease.) Fanon quickly established 


- himself as one of the most significant 


theoreticians of colonial revolution. To- 
gether with the essays on guerrilla war- 
fare of Mao Tse-tung and Major Ernesto 
Guevara, The Wretched of the Earth 
supplies whatever technical and ideolog- 
ical inspiration may be needed for cur- 
rent and future revolutions of that kind. 

It is not addressed to the French, the 
white South Africans, or the Americans, 
but to their antagonists in Africa, Latin 
America, and Vietnam. Nevertheless, it 
concerns us, for it gives the ground plan 
of that new world coming into being, in 
which we shall no longer be the leaders 
—let alone the masters—since we have 


Shown ourselves to be too stupid and 
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taint a Tide of Violence? 


too immoral to provide leadership in the 
terms demanded by the age. When 
Malcolm, trying Macduff’s temper, loads 
himself with supposititious crimes, and 
says, “If such a one be fit to govern, 
speak,” Macduff returns, “Fit to govern! 
No, not to live!” In our case it may come 
to that, since our trespasses are real and 
not imaginary. 

Fanon’s book is divided into it 


- sections that deal with the connection 


between violence and freedom in the 
context of colonial revolution, the diffi- 
culty of maintaining the purity of the 
revolutionary impulse after liberation, 
the significance of nationalism in newly 
independent states, and the question of 
culture in the nations born of revolution. 
A fifth section presents a series of clinical 
reports of mental disorder in the setting 


_ of colonial war. The first of these discus- 


sions is the most immediately striking, 
and is, indeed, the particular concern of 
Jean-Paul Sartre's preface. 


HE relations that Western countries 
have had. with the so-called backward 
regions, and the effects of those relations, 
are hard for us to grasp. In the first 
place, most-of our dealings with colonials 
are carried on by specialized groups— 
soldiers, technicians, merchants, govern- 
ment officials, and. lay or religious 
welfare workers. Such persons, as a re- 
sult of long sojourns in the colonized 
countries, most often come to accept the 
conditions there as normal, or 
at least unavoidable, particularly since 
they themselves always enjoy privileged 
economic and social status with regard 
to the native population. Intercourse 
with that population is governed by as- 
sumptions of superiority on the part of 
the Westerners, expressed now in terms 
of a patronizing condescension, now in 
rudeness that turns easily to violence. 


ww 


and brutal ones are resorted to. In any 

case, the gentle means are unfailingly 

backed up by garrisons and gunboats. 
All this goes on far from our own 


Bae oF fhe alias uae Gh tial acer. 
bound ships loaded with machinery, 
bales of secondhand clothing, old news- 
papers, and small quantities of luxury 
official surveys of balance-~of- 
trade ‘Saree investment figures, earn- 
ings reports, and so on. In the very best 
case, the process of colonial exploitation 
is carried on so smoothly and invisibly 
that Americans—to take the outstanding 
example—are unaware that 


their country is the most successful colo- 
‘nial power in the world, that all the 


territory between the Rio Grande and 
the Tierra del Fuego belongs to them 
and supports their enviable standard of 
living. Luckily for the success of the sys- 
tem, the American government is better 
informed. When a small island nation 
attempts to break out of the system and 


_expropriate its American owners, our 


government institutes a blockade de- 
signed to starve the population. In other 
cases it makes and unmakes govern- 
ments by offering or withholding loans, 
by subsidizing and arming rebels, by 
raising or lowering tariffs and import 
quotas, and in extreme cases by sending 
in the marines. 


S O what? Well, it turns out that per 
capita caloric intake in the under- . 
developed countries has been decreasing 
rather than rising—and not because their 
populations have no appetite: On the 
contrary, they are sincerely hungry. 
From their point of view, the intention 
of our loans and tariffs and subsidies 
and soldiery is to make them hungrier, 
to underdevelop them. That is why 
Latin Americans do not like North 
Americans and call us by an unpleasant 
name. And at that our intervention in 
their lives has been: on the whole ab- 
stract and gentlemanly. We have not 
usually dealt with them as with con- 
quered nations, in the manner of the 
French in North Africa, the Portuguese 
in Angola, the Belgians in the Congo, or 
the British in India. We haven’t had to. 
Only in Korea and Vietnam has the 
United States resorted to the ultimate 
argument in dealing with restive colo- 
nials. And as we know from reports in 
Life magazine and the New York Times, 
the ultimate argument includes petrole- 
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um jelly for incinerating native villages, 
torture of prisoners, and a gas that the 
State Department calls harmless but that 
other nations call poisonous. 

All this has been going on, mutatis 
mutandis, for 500 years. The spread of 
modern technology is bringing it to a 
halt. The colonized peoples feel a hatred 
for us that knots them into one universal 
cramp. As a psychiatrist, Frantz Fanon 
recommends that they get us out of their 
system by killing as many of us as they 
can. Especially since nothing short of 
death seems likely to' make us let go. 

To us, the intended victims, the treat- 
ment sounds rather drastic. Why should 
the colonial populations want to burden 
their souls with our murder? As individ- 
uals, we feel no bad conscience for their 
misery. We did not, as individuals, take 
the decisions that converted their sub- 
sistence-economies into one-crop export 
economies tied to our needs. Right here 
at home, those of us who are white do 
not feel personally responsible for the 
misery and frustration suffered by our 
black fellow-citizens. When Mr. LeRoi 
Jones expresses to audiences of white 
liberals his complete disaffection and 
lack of interest in their doings, to the 
point that their deaths would leave him 
unmoved, those of us at least who are 
white find his remarks scarcely compre- 
hensible. What can he possibly have 
against good-natured us? How much 
more unseemly, then, the diatribe of the 
black psychiatrist and arch-rebel, and 
his suggestion that killing colonists is 
mental hygiene for the colonized. 


HENCE this exaltation of violence 
on the part of a man whose words on 
every other subject proclaim him a pas- 
_sionate humanitarian? To begin with, 
violence is the essential feature of colo- 
nialism at all times; Fanon did not invent 
it. It is directed against the colonized 
population by the foreign overlords or by 
those native élites that keep the bank 
business looking good in Switzerland. 
The armed forces of such states have 
ouly one function, to keep the populace 
from revolting. And that populace, re- 
duced for the most part to a brutalized 
proletariat, is violent to its own members 
—but that is familiar enough to us from 
our experience of the class-ghettos and 
race-ghettos of great American cities. 
Further, the colonial overlords will not 
go without a fight. Nor after their de- 
parture will they leave off arming oppor- 
tunist elements among the natives with 
whom they think they can do business, 
the Tshombes of this world. 

Violence characterizes the colonial 
situation from first to last, and Fanon 
tells the colonial peoples, if you wish to 
be free you must fight, that is, reverse 
the current of violence. You will find 
your manhood in so doing. And in this 
period of history, colonial rebellion 
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makes good sense, since it can be stated 

categorically that the great powers can- 

not deal effectively with struggles for 

liberation conducted in the form of 
guerrilla war. 


“7 have dealt with the rationale of only - 


one section of Fanon’s book because it is 
the one that administers the most salu- 
tary shock. But I believe that readers 
owe it to their education to study the 


whole of it. They will see how it was 
possible for Fanon to draw in advance 
the physiognomy of the newly-created 
states, and point oat vane Bega and 


in particular, ep ie ie aan 

egalitarian aspiration that has all but 
abandoned our own societies to take 
refuge. among the wretched of the earth. 


No Rules But Their Oiwn Rules 


The Anarchists, by James Joll (At- 
lantic-Little, Brown. 303 pp. $6), pre- 
sents the history of anarchist thought 
and action from William Godwin to 
the Spanish Civil War. Max Nomad, 
cnce active in the revolutionary un- 
derground of Western and Eastern 
Europe, is the author of “Rebels and 
Renegades” and “Dreamers, Dyna- 
miters, and Demagogues.” 


By MAX NOMAD 


AMES JOLL’s book reminds this 

reviewer of G. K. Chesterton's fa- 
mous saying that “it always takes a con- 
siderable time to see the simpie and 
central fact about anything.” What is 
the “central fact” about anarchism? Is it, 
as vox populi has it, a psycho-patho- 
logical urge to destroy law and order, 
and to give free rein to Caliban? Is it, as 
the anarchists believe, the revolt of the 
free spirits against authority, and their 
desire to establish an ideal society of 
harmony, justice, tolerance, and love? 
Is it a hodgepodge of contradictory ideas 
changing kaleidoscopically from one 
generation to another? 

The Anarchists offers a curious array 
of fascinating facts and pen portraits, 
interlarded with a great display of his- 
torical and philosophical erudition as 
behooves a professor. Moreover, the au- 
thor is altogether unprejudiced; he at- 
tempts to do justice both to anarchist 
philosophy and to its hapless champions. 
Hapless, because, except for the Spanish- 
speaking orbit, the movement inspired 


by their ideas has for decades been as | 


dead as any of the heretical sects that 
deviated from ‘the official teachings of 
the early Church. 

But will the reader find there the“cen- 
tral fact”? The central fact about anar- 
chism, as this reviewer understands it, 
is the answer to the question “What 
made the Anarchists tick?” To read Pro- 
fessor Joll’s book, one gets the impression 
that, at bottom, the various schools of 
anarchism, for all their divergences, 


wanted the same thing: the elimination 
of the state and of all the. privileged 
classes. Generally speaking, as Nar as the 
conscious urge of most anarchists is con- 
cerned, this answer might’ be ‘satisfac- 
tory. However, to quote Marx—he was . 
not the fountain of all wisdom, but some- 
times he said very profound things—“as 

in private life a distinction is made be- 
tween what a man thinks of himself and 
says, and what he really is and does, all 
the more, must the phrases and notions 


of parties in historic struggles be dis- 


tinguished from their real organism and 

their real interests, and their opinions of 
themselves must be distinguished from 
what they really are.” 
What they really are. There is, alas, in 
Professor Joll’s book not a trace of an 
insight into the subconscious mind and. 
the unconscious urges of those he wrote 
about. The book deals exclusively with 
what the outstanding anarchists wrote 
or did, without drawing any conclusions 
from those of their sayings or actions 
which may tend to refute his statement 
that “anarchism is necessarily a creed of 
all or nothing,” and which might justify 
the present reviewer's seemingly para- 
doxical claim that at bottom there have 
never been any consistent anarchist 
thinkers. 

Professor Joll’s book correctly dis- 
tinguishes four different phases of the 
anarchist movement. The “mutualist,” 
ultra-moderate one, connected with the 
name of Pierre Joseph Proudhon; the 
conspiratorial, dominated by Mikhail 
Bakunin; the terrorist phase, during | 


which the names of Peter Kropotkin and 


Errico Malatesta were in the foreground; 
and, finally, anarcho-syndicalism, initi- 
ated by the now almost forgotten Fer- 
nand Pelloutier. But, unfortunately, the 
author has made no attempt to analyze 
the social composition of the elements 
that joined the anarchist movement dur- 
ing each of its four phases. Had he done 
so, he would have found that the follow- 
ing -of Proudhon consisted chiefly of 
skilled workers, - anxious to achieve 
economic independence through the 
bloodless bootstrap-pulling scheme. of 
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Taunted by black extremists 
and balked by white resistance— 


The Negro Middle Class — 
is Right in the Middl = by <a Cordtz 
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Bank branch manager. M. Conrad Martin Jr., forty-three, with his wife, Jewel, 
at home in Los Angeles. Martin, a graduate of North Carolina Agricultural and 
Technical College, calls Los Angeles the “best place in the U.S. for a Negro.” 
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Only six miles separate the riot-scarred Watts slum 
area and M. Conrad Martin Jr.’s house in Los Angeles’ 
Leimert Park. But Martin—although he is, like the res- 
idents of Watts, a Negro—lives in another world. His 
well-kept, comfortable Spanish-style home stands on a 
pleasant, tree-shaded street in an interracial neighborhood 
(an elderly white woman and her daughter live next door). 
His wife, Jewel, shops nearby at a large, attractive shop- 
ping center. His teen-aged daughter, Delores, attends a 
modern, well-equipped, integrated public school. And five 
mornings a week, Martin himself dresses carefully in a 
conservative suit and drives to his job as manager of the 
Bank of America’s Forty-seventh and Broadway branch. 
In short, Martin is a full-fledged member of the Negro 
middle class—one of a rapidly growing number of those 
whose personal success has enabled them to escape the 
most unpleasant consequences of being born black in a 
white society. 

Martin, in fact, is a couple of steps ahead of most mid- 
dle-class Negroes. In most other parts of the U.S. few can 
match his job or his integrated neighborhood with all its 
amenities. And few share entirely Martin’s sense of well- 
being. By comparison with his counterpart of a generation 
ago, the middle-class Negro today is in general better off 
—but less content. He is, in the words of Dr. Philip M. 
Hauser of the University of Chicago, “‘a local manifesta- 
tion of the revolution of rising expectations.”’ 

Dissatisfaction in the face of striking improvement is 
nothing new in revolutionary situations. But with that 
said, the fact still calls into question the hope held by many 
whites and Negroes that the race problem will soon be 
ameliorated by the climb of Negroes up the socioeconomic 
ladder. It also has important implications for the nation’s 
efforts to end the racial disturbances that_increasingly 
plague it. Traditionally, white society has relied on the 
Negro middle class to lead the rest of the Negro commu- 
nity in the paths of patient self-improvement. For gener- 
ations, most of it tried to do just that. But disillusionment 
has prompted a growing number of young middle-class 
Negroes to turn from conciliation to varying degrees of 
militancy. As the only segment of the Negro community 
with the required education and freedom, the middle class 
has historically supplied most of the leadership—of what- 
ever character. Today the more belligerent spokesmen 
seem. to be in the ascendancy, while many of the men 
labeled “responsible” by whites are under attack and 
in danger of being discredited by their constituency. 
Some middle-class Negroes now even talk of rejecting 
all the values of the “sick” white capitalist society to 
lead a “humanist” revolution. 

The mood of the Negro middle class, moreover, derives 
new importance from the very factor that is changing 
it: its explosive growth over the past decade. There is, of 
course, no precise definition of the middle class. But in- 
come, education, and occupational status are all criteria, 
and in each category the improvement has been striking. 
The ranks of Negroes holding white-collar jobs (one rea- 
sonable measure) have nearly doubled in ten years. Since 


1960 alone, 381,000 additional nonwhites have obtained . 


such jobs. One Negro in five can confidently be labeled 
middle class today—more than four million. Most, of 
course, are still crowded on the lower rungs of the middle- 
class ladder, but more than a few are climbing higher. And 
poised just below, eager to move into the middle class in 
the near future, are additional throngs. The number of 
Negroes enrolled in college-level training is nearly three 


Advertising man. Ronald A. Sampson, thirty-two, is assistant — 
account executive for Tatham-Laird & Kudner, Inc., Chi- © 


cago advertising agency. He.is a DePauw University man. 
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Urban planner. William R. Lucas, thirty-three, works for 
_ Goodkind & O’Dea in Connecticut but lives eighty-five miles 
away in a middle-class Negro neighborhood in Queens. 
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Secretary. Magdalen Nunn, daughter of a steelworker, is sec- 
retary to Philip D. Block III, assistant to a vice president of 
Chicago’s Inland Steel Co. 
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Teacher. Cereta E. Perry teaches in Wash- 
ington, D.C., her family home for three gen- 
erations. Her father was a janitor. 


Attorney. Kenneth A. Mines, thirty-seven, 


Entrepreneur-bureaucrat. Lois Alexander op- 
son of a chauffeur-turned-landscaper, is a 


erates a boutique on Harlem’s 125th Street. 


By day she is a government official. 


times the number of graduates in the twenty-five-to- 
twenty-nine-year age bracket. 

This increase in the size of the middle class is even 
more dramatic when viewed against the background of 
history. Figures for some of the professions are especially 
striking. Between 1910 and 1950, the number of Negro 
physicians rose only 18 percent. In the following decade 
alone it increased another 12 percent. The number of Ne- 
gro lawyers climbed but 65 percent in the first half of this 
century, then rose by 47 percent between 1950 and 1960. 

These recent arrivals are also of a significantly different 
type from the southern aristocracy—frequently of mixed 
blood—that once dominated the Negro middle class and 
gave it the characteristics described so caustically in the 
- past by its critics. Members of this earlier middle class 
often demonstrated total indifference to the problems 
faced by the poor majority of Negroes and strove to imi- 
tate the attributes and habits of white nouveaux riches. 
But the majority of new entrants to the Negro middle 
class were born into families whose status was lower. 
For many, a hard-won college education was the ticket 
of admission—the same ticket that has long given white 
society in America its astonishing mobility. 

Their origins have naturally given these newer middle- 


Labor Department lawyer in Detroit. 


class Negroes a social outlook vastly different from that 
of their predecessors. However glad they may be to escape 
the precarious existence of their parents, most retain 
strong emotional ties to the poorer group from which 
they came. Many have close relatives who have not shared 
their success. Not unusual is James D. Montgomery, thir- 
ty-four, partner in a Chicago law firm, whose two brothers 
work as a welder and a materials loader. So closely are 
some attached to their background that they reject the 
middle-class label altogether. Magdalen Nunn, secretary 
to an Inland Steel Co. executive in Chicago, laughs at the 
idea that she is now a typical middle-class Negro. “I don’t 
consider myself middle class,” she says, ‘“‘and neither do 
my friends,” She regards herself as still one of the “work- 
ing class.” Far from turning her back on her origins, 
Miss Nunn makes frequent weekend visits to the working- 
class neighborhood in Gary, Indiana, where her mother 
and steelworker father still live. 


Daily reminders of status 


The heightened concern for the plight of the poor is one 
important cause of a malaise afflicting a remarkable num- 
ber of the newer members of the Negro middle class. An- 
other is their disappointment with the white community’s 


Union researcher. Mr. and Mrs. Donald a research associate for the United Auto 
O’Neal. relax in their Detroit home with .. Workers. His wife, Margaret, is secretary 
their twin daughters. O’Neal, forty-two, is to the union’s public-relations director. 


Supervisor. A. Joseph Butler, thirty, is a 
group leader of engineering trainees at Au- 
tomatic Electric Co.’s headquarters. 


Attorney. Jean Murrell Capers talks with a client in her Cleve- 
' land office. She served in the City Council from 1950 until 1959, 
says “Cleveland has gotten worse” for Negroes. 


Dealer representative. Lester H. Wells, thirty-three, whose 
father was a construction laborer, discusses a product with 


one of the twenty-six Detroit area Shell dealers he advises. 


continuing rejection of them in spite of their personal suc- 
cess. The gains of the past decade, by bringing the 
yearned-for goal of equality visibly nearer, have made 
middle-class Negroes all the more impatient for its attain- 
ment. Their higher level of awareness, moreover, has 
made them acutely sensitive to what Derrick A. Bell, 
thirty-six-year-old deputy special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, calls the “daily 
reminders of our status.” He recalls attending an official 
luncheon beside the swimming pool of Washington’s ele- 
gant Watergate East apartment and feeling, with some 
amusement, “Bell, you’ve really arrived’”—until he heard 
a workman shout, “They’re letting niggers in here now.” 

Half believing that their incomes and educations will 
make them welcome in white neighborhoods, middle-class 
Negroes are hurt and infuriated at rebuffs. A Pasadena 
couple tells of looking at a house in a $40,000 section and 
learning that, for them, the price was $90,000. “The bro- 
kers have a new way of circumventing the law,” adds Wil- 
liam R. Lucas, planning consultant for a Connecticut 
firm. “They call and say to an owner, ‘I’m bringing a 
Negro by, so if you’re not interested don’t answer the 
bell.’ ”? Access to white neighborhoods is of tremendous 
psychological and practical importance to middle-class 


Negroes. Most insist they feel no particular need for social 
contact with whites, but object on principle to being 
excluded. And almost without exception they share the 
conviction that their children cannot get an adequate 
education in segregated schools, however modern and well 
equipped. For this reason, congressional rejection of the 
civil-rights bill—largely because of its open-occupancy 
provision—was a far more painful blow to middle-class 
Negroes than to the poverty-ridden masses whose specter 
so haunts home owners in Chicago and elsewhere. 

Even while they benefit from American business’ be-— 
lated offers of greater opportunity, some Negroes assail 
the companies for “tokenism” and joke sardonically about 
positions as “vice president in charge of sitting by the 
door.” Others charge that, while many new categories of 
jobs have been opened to them, Negroes are concentrated 
in the less prestigious and lower-paying posts within each 
classification. Few of the many Negroes recently hired in 
clerical poate, for Popa are secretes ice or r stenogra- 


worry about their advancement proapechl —— note that — 
Negroes are concentrated in such fields as personnel rela- 
tions or the development of special (i.e., Negro) markets. 


inventor-manufacturer. Louis A. Wilson, forty, in the Los Angeles 
plant where he assembles an electronic device that prevents cab 
drivers from cheating on the meter by failing to lower the flag. 


Cost analyst. Thomas J. Greene, twenty-seven, studies a part 
for an R.C.A. electronic device. Son of a postal clerk, he is a 
graduate of Manhattan College and the University of Wisconsin. 


Architect. Roland G. Middleton, thirty-nine, drafts a plan in his 
Harlem apartment while his wife, June, stockbroker for Horn- 
blower & Weeks—Hemphill, Noyes, talks with a client. 


Talent scouts. Dr. Henry Lucas Jr. (left), thirty-four, and Everett 
Brandon, thirty-five, are the founders of PACT, San Francisco 
agency that locates and places qualified Negroes in business jobs. 
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Not all middle-class Negroes, of course, share these 
frustrations in equal measure. Many are as impressed 
with recent progress as with the problems remaining. 
“It’s surprising to me that changes have occurred at all,” 
declares Louis A. Wilson, a small businessman in Los An- 
geles. “I had accepted the fact I was a second-class citizen, 
especially in the Army. It’s been a shock to me to see the 
changes. I almost feel like a man now.” It’s a rare middle- 
class Negro, however, whose satisfaction isn’t qualified by 
some serious reservation. And almost all, largely as a re- 
sult of the violence of the past year, now consciously face 
the dilemma described by John B. Turner and Whitney M. 
Young Jr., executive director of the National Urban 


League. “The Negro,” they .wrote in an article last fall, 


“is caught in a vise between the pressure of American 
culture for individual success and the necessity for indi- 
vidual sacrifice if group success is to be achieved.”’ 


Self-hatred and class friction 


The relationship between middle-class and lower-class 
Negroes has always been a troublesome one. Class antag- 
onisms have been present in every minority group in the 
past: the animosity between “shanty Irish” and “‘lace- 
curtain Irish’ was severe and so was the resentment of 
poor Jews toward rich Jews. But such hostility has been 
peculiarly strong within the Negro community. As a re- 
sult of their long slavery ordeal, with its deliberate de- 
struction of the slave’s heritage, Negroes had no strong 
common cultural bonds to hold them together. They were 
also taught so effectively that “black’’ equals “bad” that 
they acquired a self-hatred all too easily transformed into 
hatred for others of their race. For the middle-class Negro 
who could afford it, the result was flight from his own 
and a sometimes pathetic attempt to become as white as 
possible through the use of skin bleaches, hair straight- 
eners, and other exotic cosmetics. The middle class. also 
did not, as did the Jewish middle class, give widespread 
support to group philanthropy or self-help efforts. Lower- 
class Negroes, on the other hand, responded with an 


~ ambivalent attitude toward successful Negroes. They com- 


bined pride in the attainments of “‘one of ours” with envy, 
the suspicion that the man who “made it” must have “sold 
out” to the whites, and a frequently justified conviction 
that the man who escaped the slums would soon forget all 
about those he left behind. os 
The problem of this relationship has been enormously 
complicated for middle-class Negroes by the events of the 
past few years. The increase in their own numbers and 
visibility has had a doubly negative impact on the unsuc- 
cessful majority. The sight of so many others making it 
has made deprivation and failure even harder to bear for 
the unemployed or ill-paid residents of the slum. It has 
also served to exaggerate the traditional class differences 
and to swell the volume of lower-class criticism of the 
middle class. Although the Watts rioters generally spared 
businesses identified as Negro, banker Martin asserts 
that “‘some people in the country may feel that the rioting 
was directed solely at the white man. This definitely was 
not true. It was rioting of have-nots against the haves.”’ 
Dr. Harold W. Jones, Negro psychiatrist on the Los An- 
geles County Mental Health Department staff, adds that 
the poor of Watts view the Negro middle class as outsiders 
—‘“just as much as the whites.” It has nothing to do with 
envy for what the middle class has, he says, but is related 
to the self-esteem generated among lower-class Negroes 
by the discovery that they can take action on their own. 


Many middle-class Negroes, not surprisingly, are hurt 
and defensive about what Roy Wilkins, executive director 
of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, calls “the almost universal condemnation 
heaped upon [them].” They complain that lower-class 
- Negroes—and many whites as well—expect them to ac- 
cept a responsibility toward poor Negroes far greater than 
that taken on by any other segment of society. ‘You 


whites created the problem,” is the argument frequently 


made; “it’s your job to:solve it.” Dr. Kenneth B. Clark, di- 
rector of the Social Dynamics Research Institute of the 
City University of New York, asserts: ‘“To assume [a ma- 
jority of the Negro middle class] should participate is to 
assume they should be superhuman. When you look at it, 
the Negro is called on to make so many involuntary sacri- 
fices he can’t be expected to make voluntary ones, too. The 
concerned never constitute a majority in any revolution. 
To expect more of the Negroes than of — else is a 
subtle form of racism.” 


White world or black? 


But there is considerable evidence that more middle- 
class Negroes are becoming involved. In a large measure 
it is the result of the entrance into the middle class of the 
new breed of Negro with lower-class origins and sym- 
pathies. It is also a response to the dramatic recent 
successes of the civil-rights drive, which engendered unac- 
customed feelings of racial pride, and to the televised 
sights of violence toward other Negroes—first in the 
South and more recently in northern cities such as Chica- 
go. Some middle-class Negroes declare that seeing such 


groups or other gestures of solidarity. But finally and 
more fundamentally, middle-class involvement reflects the 
answer of many to the painful and possibly illusory ques- 
tion: Which world will you join—white or black? 

The sensitive middle-class Negro has, since the bars to 
opportunity in white society began to come down, been 
engaged in a difficult search for his own identity. He faces, 
much of the time, a sense of alienation from both the white 
and the Negro communities. Pulled toward the larger 
white society by his own ambitions—which can never be 
completely satisfied within his segregated minority—he is 


_ nonetheless wrenched back toward his own by the fear 


that apart from the Negro group he can have no real 
identity. ‘The young generation really isn’t so concerned 
with social mobility,” asserts twenty-seven-year-old 


Thomas J. Greene, cost analyst for an R.C.A. division in - 


New Jersey. “They look at their predecessors and ask 
where has your social mobility gotten you. Having at- 
tained status, wealth, they find there’s no dignity behind 
it. After all these years, we’ve seen that we never really 
had individual dignity.” | 

Some contend that middle-class Negroes increasingly 
recognize that they do not, in fact, have a real choice. 
Acceptance in the white world, they say, is still nothing 
more than a dream, and most of them realize it. Whether 
they do or not, certainly large numbers are lining up on 
their own side of the color line. Their new eagerness to 
identify with all Negroes reveals itself in many ways— 
perhaps the most striking is the aggressive use of the 
word “black.” Only a few years ago most Negroes were 
obsessed with shades of color. The social and economic 


incidents prompts them to make a donation to civil-rights 


hierarchy tied in closely with degrees of lightness. 


The Negro Middle Class: Shifts in the Stun 


Number of families with 
middle-class incomes has grown 


e 1959/30.0% 


¢ 1961/34.0% 


WHITES ° 1963/39.4% 


© 1965/43.7% 


iN 


Percentage of families. 
with annual incomes between 
$7,000 and $15,000 


e 1959/10.2% 
e 1961/13.4% 
* 1963/14.9% 


© 1965/21.5% 


NONWHITES 


- The striking expansion of the Negro middle 


class is illustrated by their improved job 
status and the higher incomes that go with 
it. As recently as 1959 (chart at left), only 
one nonwhite family in ten had an annual 
income between $7,000 and $15,000. (The 
“nonwhite” category is in fact about 90 per- 
cent Negro; the remaining 10 percent in- 
cludes American Indians, Asians, and other 
races.) In the next four years the proportion 
increased by half and between 1963 and 1965 
it leaped to 21.5 percent. As a result, the 
median family income for nonwhites rose to 
55 percent of that for whites in 1965, from 
51.2 percent in 1958. Nonwhite incomes will 
probably continue to improve faster than 
those of whites. Negro incomes in the past 
have been held down by the fact that many 
had to work at jobs far below their training 
and skills. Thus in 1959 a nonwhite male 
college graduate’s lifetime earnings expec- 
tancy was below that of a white man with 
three years of high-school education. This 
picture is changing, too. For as the chart 
at right shows, nonwhites are moving heavily 
into white-collar occupations where their 
educations will reap financial benefits. And 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics—probably 
understating the prospects because it as- 
sumes only a continuation of the trend since 
1958—estimates that 28 percent of em- 
ployed nonwhites will hold such jobs by 1975. 


™~) 


Percentage of total employed 


Growth in income reflects 
a betterment of occupation 


WHITES 
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Sales workers 


Clerical workers 


Managerial group 


Professional 
and technical 
people 


: 
1965. 1975 proj. 


- Successful Negro men almost invariably married women | 


i 


lighter than themselves. In those days a middle-class 
Negro would have bristled at the label “black man.” But 


today many reject instead the once favored “colored” or : 


even “Negro” in favor of “black,” no matter what their 


own shade. Dr. Jones, the Los Angeles psychiatrist, ex-’ 


plains it as “almost like a giant overcompensation.” 
Studies of the previously scorned African heritage are 


also-popular, as is somewhat mystical en Peas» 


the concept of “negritude:” =<) 2.082 a 3 
This sense of identification is ‘jnecediiaade ins trans-: 
lated into practical action. Civil-rights leaders say they 
believe a growing number of middle-class Negroes are in- 
volved in the movement today, although there is no reli- 
able statistical data to prove it. A study by Sidney Kronus, 
Ph.D. candidate in the University of Chicago’s sociology » 
department, of middle-class Negroes in Chicago’s Chat-* 


ham section indicated that 75 percent of them participated | 


—half by contributing to the major organizations. One 
in five, however, actually took part in demonstrations. 
Across the country, it’s extremely unlikely that the degree 
of participation is that high. It is an unusual middle-class 
Negro, in fact, who doesn’t express a feeling of guilt that 
he does not do enough. : 


The helping hands | 


There are, however, other ways of making a contribu-. 


tion to the welfare of the total Negro community than 


joining in civil-rights demonstrations. Merely by standing - 


up to the formidable demands of proving themselves in a 


skeptical white society, most middle-class Negroes believe ° 
they are aiding the entire group. “Quite frankly,” says. 


Ron Sampson, Chicago advertising man, who occasionally 
took part in sit-ins and other direct action as a student, “I 
felt like I walked the picket line every morning when I 
started to work. Now I try to set-an example for my kids 
and for other kids. I feel I can do a better job on a person- 
to-person basis.” This argument can be a rationalization 


for failure to be more of an activist. But it is an-argument — 


that is made with evident sincerity by large numbers of 
middle-class Negroes. It is readily apparent that they see 
more at stake than individual, personal success in their 
performances. 


Middle-class Negroes are also throwing themselves into — 


self-help projects in growing numbers. John Smith, forty- 
year-old schoolteacher from Pasadena, heads up a reme- 
dial-education program in the Los Angeles slums under 
the federal poverty program. He took a leave from his con- 
siderably more comfortable regular job to work with semi- 


literate youths. Bank of America’s Martin, while he would. Carmicha 2] 


never voluntarily move his family into Watts, has agreed 
to serve on the board of advisers of that. community’s 
Operation Bootstrap. And Wilson, the struggling man- 
ufacturer, has hired—and patiently carried along—a 
number of previously unemployed young men from Watts, 
although it would be simpler and more profitable for him 
to staff his shop with better educated, more adaptable 
youngsters from his own middle-class neighborhood. Jim 
Montgomery, the Chicago lawyer, has battled school de- 
segregation cases, defended civil-rights demonstrators 
and Negroes in trouble who could not afford a fee. And 
June M. Middleton, New York stockbroker, works with 
Harlem youth groups informing children of job oppor- 
tunities and encouraging them to remain in school. Stan- 
ley Taylor, Brooklyn schoolteacher, explains: “We have 
more people today who realize that without the grace 
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‘is another considerably less | 


of God and luck they could be the one without the edu- 
cation and wherewithal.” Middle-class Negroes, he adds, 
“have to help in order to survive. Ieicteiced s no such ensaos 
as moving away from it.” 


Sympathy for violent tactics 


The kind of effort these. middle-class Negroes are mak- 
ing constitutes the encouraging side of the —. There 


makers: “If you're with us, baby, pick up a rock.” And 
many of the restless residents of the big city slums appear 
to be giving the middle class the same sort of “them or 
us” ultimatum. If pressed to a conclusion, such an ulti- 
matum would almost surely compel most middle-class 
Negroes to join the mobs—in spirit. It is already having 
that effect for some—especially younger ones. “The Negro 
middle class wants back in,” explains Los Angeles’ Dr. 
Jones. “The middle class wants to be the leaders—you 
learn that in the middle class. So they make more aggres- 
sive statements than the others to get back in.” 

To a surprising degree, middle-class Negroes also ex- 
press sympathy for the violent tactics employed by the 
slum throngs—grimly arguing that if there is no other 


way to attract white attention, so be it. H.E.W.’s Bell, 


disagreeing with President Johnson’s warning to the 
Negro community about violence, points out, “It’s just 


“not true that riots don’t accomplish anything. In com- 


munity after community, you can go through all the 
discussions—about jobs, about police, even as here in 
Washington. about something as minor as sprinklers dur- 
ing the hot weather—and things only open up after there 
is violence.’’ Bell concedes, however, that violence has pro- 
ducéfl serious adverse white reactions which have had 
even political repercussions. | 
The problem for the middle class is being made even 
more difficult, Dr. Hauser of the University of Chicago 


warns, because “the middle class, which is leading the - 
Negro revolt, is getting so little in the way of cooperation - 


and assistance from state and local government and the 
white power structure that its own position of leadership 


is being undermined.” He cites failure to implement 


federal legislation in the fields of education and employ- 
ment. If this continues, Dr. Hauser fears, “the middle 
class will grow either more militant or emasculated, float- 
ing between two worlds like matter in outer space.” 
Young and Wilkins are already being pressed for greater 
militancy as newer and angrier leaders—such as Floyd 
MeKiskick of the Congress of Backal mquaill' 
michael of the Student Non-Violent Coordinati 


iheoher | in the slums disillusioned by the failure of the 
civil-rights movement to achieve solutions to their prob- 


lems. Even some middle-class Negroes now question the 


goal of integration and suggest that the Negro commu- 
nity concentrate on developing economic and political 
“black power” that would enable it to bargain with whites 
on something more like equal terms. 

A few of these militants may seriously favor a truly 
“separatist” policy. But for most, although they may ex- 
press the supposed choice as one of integration versus 
separatism, the whole problem is much more complex. 
What such middle-class Negroes really seek is a formula 
whereby they can be accepted fully in a larger, pluralistic 
society without giving up whatever unique positive values 
or characteristics they possess as a group. They recognize 

continued page 224 
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In top form for that business" 
meeting? 
Let Hilton worry about it.. 
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LOXSCOVER AMERICA 


Hilton’s business is to keep you at your best. To make sure you have fresh * 
laundry and neatly pressed clothes when you want them. To make sure you | 
get good food. To make sure that Hilton service takes care of you. To keep * 


you in a good frame of mind for that meeting. Good reasons to stay at Hilton. 
For reservations: Call any Hilton Reservation Office (see phone book) or any - 
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The Perlis of 


_ Running a Nonprofit continued 


s diosa: And much of the ciaialicainacs caiaeh that S.R.1. 


does is clearly solid and useful; some of it is exciting. But the 
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about the enormous benefits that might flow from a carefully 


thought-out attack on the rehabilitation of slum dwellings, in 
which unconventional engineering and architectural tech- 


niques could be tried out experimentally, and their effect on 


the character of a neighborhood observed over a period of 
time. One can also imagine a research program aimed at 


sa 


trying out alternatives to the kinds of communities that 


commercial builders now provide for elderly people. . 

The difficulty of getting financial support for such programs 
is no reason for ruling them out. Indeed, it can be argued 
that the existence of organizations like S.R.I. is justified 
mainly by the fact that, having no stockholders to worry 


about, they need not concentrate their efforts on lines of work 


that yield the highest return. Rather they. can, from time to 
time, perform such extremely useful services as demonstrat- 


ing the value of a form of research for which little or no fi- 


nancial support has previously been available. If a not-for- 


profit institute is to. be solvent, most of its work ‘must of 


course consist of services that can be sold at a. modest mark- 


real measure of an institute’s success is the quantity and 


‘up, and for which there is a well-established market. But the ~ 


quality of the work it does that in all likelihood would not be . 


| done at all if “bg bi were e the peeron aim. — END 
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_that ern Americans ; are. not a ‘choline: mass, out also 
frequently belong to groups with strong ethnic, religious, or 


cultural bonds. These bonds do not, however, prevent their 
free movement in the total society. 

The great majority of middle-class Negroes today want 
this sort of integration. They do not want to be assimilated 


out of existence by miscegenation, nor do they want to be so 

. Scattered that they, literally sonetibate < one in ten i every 
social and occupational situation.’Even otal freedom 

| of ass ociation, ‘most. ‘probably ‘wou id ‘contihnne’ ae oxi sa tees cae 


preference for the company of those with whom they share 


their color and history. 
Most middle-class Negroes also share ‘with the white ma- 


jority the nation’s traditional values. This broad consensus 


constitutes an important element of strength in the attempt 


to develop a truly interracial society. As an illustration, the 
consumption pattern of Negroes as they move into the middle 
class increasingly duplicates that of the larger society’s ma- 
jority. Despite the myths, few middle-class Negroes drive 
Cadillaes, and their discretionary expenditures are more fre- 
quently made to further their children’s education or to 
enhance their families’ comfort than to achieve status by 
means of conspicuous consumption. Three-fourths of Kronus’ 
subjects in Chicago spend their leisure time in pursuits that— 
even by the most prudish standards—are entirely wholesome. 

continued page 226 
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Sometime when you get 
a really nutty i 
new gear reduc 


Variable speed, right-angle hook- 


up—Consists of a wound rotor 


‘motor, magnetic. brake and a gear 


reducer with two sets of gears... 


primary helical and a secondary set 


consisting of a worm and worm 
gear. Provides maximum speed 


reduction with highest efficiency; — | 
variable speed control and right- 


angle hook-up. Extra mounting feet 
permit anchoring controls and 
components. : 


One drive powers two hydraulic 
pumps—This single reduction 
right-angle worm reducer permits 
the simultaneous operation of a 
high speed and a slow speed 
hydraulic pump from the same 
drive. The motor’s 1800 rpm shaft 
provides the high speed output 
while the gear. reduces the speed 
to 290 rpm. Pumps are direct 


mounted via internal spline 


couplings. 


+ ae 


Triple reduction, zero speed | 
braking—Here a 30 h.p. T.E.F.C. 


motor drives a load through a triple 


> «reduction, 37 rpm helical reducer, | 
with constant start-stop operation. . 
Millisecond load stopping is. 


accomplished by combining a zero 


speed plugging switch anda | 
Reuland disc brake. Cast alu- 


minum fan cover permits direct 
mounting of brake and switch. 


to ined Nugttes” in Water § poate of oy overnmé € 


Dear Rulann—I've been going with my present gear reducer sup- 
plier for so long a lot of people think we’re married. Recently 
though I’ve wondered if he loves me or my money. It all started 
when | asked for a prototype of a new drive design. Weeks have 


me also” give chances to Negroes without college de 
a Butler. (picture on Page Ri who ater ‘ted ten years ago a: 
_| group » leader of engineering 1g trainees a lake, Illinois, 


The Negro Middle Class 
Ss Right in the Middle continued 


Gambling, nightclubbing, ant drinking are the amusements 
of a small minority, while the overwhelming majority partici- 
pate in avocational activities involving their wives and chil- 
dren. The highly organized club life that used to dominate 
-asadena, a lady resident says, “no longer 


_ Negro society in 


exists among the soso generation. People have aneee in- 


volved in other things—in the world.” 


New paths to the top 


For the future the course of the Negro middle class appears 
to depend i in large part on the progress made by American 
society in enlarging. the opportunities open to Negroes. Al- 
though there has been undeniable, and dramatic, movement 
forward in recent years, the rate of progress remains an open 


and ‘unanswered question... To a greater degree than do 
1 whites, “Negroes still follow well-worn paths into the middle 


class.. Teaching continues to attract many, in spite of the 
number of. Negroes in the Sou thi who have lost their posts as 
the result of beginning school desegregation there. Medicine 
and the law, as noted, are: drawing new throngs. But exciting 
new routes are. opening up; one is the scientific professions. 
Between 1950 and 1960, for example, the number of Negro 
engineers tripled and the pace has quickened since then. In 


the same decade there was an increase of 77 percent in the 


_ number of Negro natural scientists and 72 percent in the 


number of Ne egro. architects. Less demanding technical jobs 
ees. Joseph 


pa 


top-level appointees—such men as Robert C. ‘Were. Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development; Andrew F. Brim- 
mer, Federal Reserve Board member; and Carl ‘'T. Rowan, 
Ambassador to Finland and chief of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency before his return to journalism—are well 
known to the public. But a step or two below them in the 
' bureaucratic hierarchy are scores of less visible government 
executives. . 

Between 1962 and 1965, while total Negro employment in 
the federal government was rising only 5 percent, the number 
of Negroes earning $8,000 a year or more soared by more 
than 70 percent to some 13,000. Some are veteran employees 
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who were enabled to climb the ladder with less difficulty as a. 
result of the new attitude in Washington. Quinten Barbee, 
forty-seven, records management analyst in the Veterans 
Administration, began in 1949 as a messenger—although he 
had a bachelor’s degree from Le Moyne College and had done 
graduate work at Howard University. He took additional - 
courses at American’ University and laboriously inched his 
way up by passing civil-service examinations, but not until 
1962 did he receive his present assignment. Or there are those 
like Bell of the Department of H.E.W., appointed directly to 
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gone by and all | get is excuses. How long should | take this kind | 
of treatment? This is important to me. LOYAL BUT WEAKENING. 
e DEAR LBW—Write for the brochure, 
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in Profitable 
Tennessee 


The state-wide vocational and. technical training 
program is a good reason to put your new plant 
in Tennessee. The manpower is here...and this 
flexible, new program trains it to your needs. The 
program can help you wherever you decide to lo- 
cate in Tennessee. .. since every community will 
be within 30 miles. of a state training sc 100!1. Se 
how you can get skilled, willing | workers with this _ 
program. Write for descriptive, 30 tans, pint 
booklet on company letterhead or mail coupon. 
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TENNESSEE 
DIVISION FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
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ry Office of the Governor 
8 7-7 Cordell Hull Bidg., Nashville, Tennessee t 
~ Please send Vocational-Technical Training Booklet. : 
' 
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; Firm . | 
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Address — '; 
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= = recent, arrivals in the ital, const 
aus © Washington Negro middle clase, distinct from the old tradi- 
tional group. Many live in the rebuilt southwest section of the 


| loss of employ 


were eieuatiadly = xcluded oe tro Poa ‘many companies. This 


The Negro Middle Class 
is Right in the Middle continued 


high-level jobs from the outside. Bell, a high-ranking gradu- 
ate of the University of Pittsburgh law school, came from the 
N.A.A.C.P. Legal Defense Fund in New York. 

These new middle- and Eppa tevel officials, many of them 


city, in integrated and high-priced new town houses and 
apartments. Others, such as Bell, congregate in Shepherd 
Park, a favored interracial neighborhood in northwest Wash- 
ington. Highly educated and politically oriented, these young 
officials probably make up the most sophisticated Negro 
middle-class group in the country. They are, however, really 
an intellectual elite drawn from the nation at large and not a 
part of the indigenous Washington social structure. 


Business: a disappointing picture 
In disappointing contrast, Ni egroes are making almost im- 


perceptible gains in business‘ management. From 1950 to 


1960, there was actually a decline of one-fifth in Negro owner- 
ship and operation of business enterprises. And between 1962 
and 1965, while Negroes in professional and technical occupa- 
tions were increasing by 41 percent, those in managerial jobs 
were rising only 9 percent. N egroes. constitute nearly 11 
percent of the civilian labor force in the country, but they 
have only 3 percent of managerial posts. In spite of the more 


| enlightened attitude of white companies toward hiring Ne- 


groes in such jobs, moreover, the number still goes up very 
slowly. In fact, Dr. Brimmer, who served as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce before joining the Fed, fears that new 
places for Negroes may not open up fast enough to offset the 
ment resulting from the attrition of Negro- 
owned firms that once served the now-disappearing segre- 
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attitude still hangs over in as mostly because executives 
fear the reaction of white employees to a N egro in a position 
of authority. To avoid this problem’ s ever arising, a few 
firms simply do not place Negroes in jobs where they can 
move into such positions. There seems little doubt, however, 
that much of white business has abandoned discriminatory 
policies. Now the difficulty is locating candidates, “‘Potential 
employers come to me for qualif ied “people to fill jobs, ,” ex- 
plains Dr. G. Franklin Edwards, professor of sociology at 
Howard University, “and I simply can’t find them. I know of : 
many others who can’t either.”’ 3 
This dearth of would-be business’ managers ati: the - 


past failure of Negroes to see managerial jobs as a valid _ 
possibility. A credibility gap’still exists. Many-middle-class ~~ 


Negroes are not- yet convinced that white business: has 
mended its ways. What is required, many argue, is a special 
“catch-up” program under which companies not only devote 
special efforts to finding Negroes but also take on marginal 
or even unqualified candidates—overcoming their meen aase 
by training at corporate expense. 

It must also be admitted that most companies do not yet 
seek out Negroes for the same management jobs for which it 
recruits large numbers of young white college graduates each 
year. Dr. Brimmer, in a chapter of The American Negro 
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e Reference Book, renee’ on n the deiatitns ae among ‘ws 


ard University students during the 1963-64 academic year. 
: Representatives of about 160 ‘corporations and twenty gov- 
ernment agencies visited the campus. They made more than _ 


700 requests for personnel in about forty. occupational categor- & 
ies. But two-fifths of the requests were for engineers, another — 
one-fifth for graduates in the physical sciences, primarily — 
_ physicists and chemists, and another 7.3 percent for mathe- _ 
~ maticians. Requests for business-administration trainees, on - 


the other hand, amounted to only 15 percent of the total. 


| Volunteer talent scouts 


Joa N otwithstanding the problems, a number of Negroes are 
- moving ‘into business in an impressive variety of jobs—as 
_ the photographs on pages 174 through 178 illustrate. There 


are, moreover, many determined efforts under way to en- 
- large:the prospects: of Negroes in business management. The 
problem is being attacked from many angles. One of the most . 
_. remarkable programs is San Francisco’s Plan of Action for _ 
- Challenging Times (PACT). In September, 1963, two young 
- . Negroes—Everett P. Brandon, then a stockbroker, and Dr. _. 
Henry Lueas Jr., a dentist—each put up ‘$50 to rent an 
office where they could pursue a spare-time enthusiasm: — 
seeking to locate and place qualified young Negroes i in busi-~ — 
ness jobs. In the early days their methods were casual in the 
extreme. ‘‘When we saw neat-looking kids on the street, we'd — 


stop them and ask them what they were doing,’’ recalls 
Brandon, now head of the city’s Economie..Opportunity 
- Council. Word went around the Negro community quickly, 
-and the task soon became so heavy that in J anuary, 1964, 
Brandon took a leave of absence from his firm to devote full 
_ time to the program. He ran PACT, which now has backing 
both from foundations and from the federal: government 


totaling $250,000 a year, until he was asked to head up the | 


Poverty Program in San Francisco in early 1965. PACT now 


has a staff of twenty, has counseled more than 2,600 job 


applicants, runs a small-business development eenter and a 
-middle-management training program for Negroes. 


_- An approach from the other side of the desk is being made i 
by the Merit Employment Committee of the Chicago Asso- 


ciation of Commerce and Industry. Launched only in June, 


1965, with forty-four companies that pledged themselves to 


| equal-opportunity hiring and promotion practices, the com- 
mittee has since signed up almost 1,200 firms employing 
more than 800,000 workers. It uses many promotional - 


methods both to persuade management of the wisdom of the 


Merit program and to let Negroes know about the oppor- 


tunities available. One program now under ‘way aims at 


educating Negroes in how to go about seeking a job. Some 
800 Negro community leaders have been given kits on train- 
ing programs and hiring procedures to help them ries along 
the information to prospective employees. 

Negroes’ relative lack of progress in business ccnmaeahaicit 
relates directly to another phenomenon: the puzzling failure 
of many Negroes to launch their own business enterprises. 


Sociologists are hard put to explain it, but Dr. Edwards of 


Howard suggests that “many immigrants came into this 
country and learned income manipulation and. the accouter- 
ments of business. But the possibilities in these areas have 


not seriously entered the consciousness of Negroes because — 


they’ve been cut off from it in their development.’”’ Dr. Ed- 
wards adds: “I predict they will begin to learn these things, 
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for years. wap rerses tg is no: Y eters eer tin, But jsut 
importance is far below that of business within other minority — 
groups—Jews, Greeks, Armenians, and even the recently ) 


arrived Puerto Ricans. Glazer, moreover, asserts that the 


importance of Negro business. has actually declined in the — 
past fifty years. As noted, this is to some extent the result-of 
desegregation and the failure of Negro businesses. that have 


lost 4 protected position: But aspiring Negro businessmen 
contend they still face special problems. 7 
Help for small businessmen 


The most important problems are Hiewenniee end lack 
of access to financing, training, and advice. The last three, 


‘at least, are now. receiving the attention of a number of. 


-voltintecr organizations. One is the three-year-old Inter- 
racial Council for Business Opportunity, he: | 
New York and supported by foundations and private corpo- 


rations. I.C.B.0. attempts to help struggling Negro business- _ 


men in a number of ways. But. probably its most useful aid 
is assigning volunteer businessmen to act as part-time ad- 
visers to Negroes encountering special business problems. In 


1965, I.C.B.O. arranged such help for 470 Negro business-— 
men. Among them were Los. Angeles’ Wilson (page 177), 
faced with the formidable task of manufacturing and selling 
his own invention—a device to keep taxi drivers from-cheat- 


ing on their meters. Another group whose assistance was 
invaluable to Wilson is‘ SCORE (Service Corps of Retired 


| Executives), one of whose volunteers spent one day a week. 
for six weeks helping him master unfamiliar problems. ‘““The 
business game is like-a whole new world to the Negro,” 


Wilson says. “Without the help of these organizations my 


_ chances of learning would have been nil.’”’ Another beneficiary - 
of I.C.B.O. aid is Lois K. Alexander (page 176), who runs a Nis 
Harlem boutique and for whom contacts with suppliers were 


arranged by a dress merchandiser for Bergdorf Goodman. 


_ After that, says Mrs. Alexander, “It was ‘Open, sesame.’ ” 


Success stories—whether in the professions, government, 
management, or business enterprise—are gratifying to the 


' Negro’ community and to its well-wi 


“well, ‘But the larger, and far more important, question mo 
today’s explosive racial situation is the rate of future progress. 

of the Negro middle class. For all its diseontent, the Negro 
middle class is basically oriented toward the larger society 

of both blacks and whites—not toward a separatist black 
nationalism. Its discontent, indeed, is in large part frustra- _ 
tion with the failure of the white community to allow Negroes _ 


full participation. Thus the Negro middle class, which con- 
stitutes white society’s best potential link with the increas- 
ingly violence-prone masses in the slums, is still generally 
ready to play a constructive role. Will it remain so? The 


omens are mixed, and everything seems to depend on a great 


imponderable: the highly personal appraisals of American 


| ‘society—based on little more than their individual experi- 


ences—made by thousands of rising and ambitious young 
Negroes. For the moment, the — can only be posed— 


not answered. | Sees eras END > 
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“ yy from A. C. SPECTORSKY . 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


It is our pleasure to send you 
tearsheets from the January 
issue of PLAYBOY Magazine and 
call your attention to the 
opinion by Eric Bentley “Con- 
science Versus Conformity”. 


We would be delighted to hear -- 
and would certainly value -- any 
comments you might have concerning 
this feature which we might use 

in our Letters to the Editor 
column. 


Cordially, 


OO. Seat 


A. C. Spectorsky 
Editorial Director 


PLAYBOY / 232 east ohioschicago 1] 
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CONSCIENCE 


that. Nor can we let it be assumed that 
everyone who hasn’t yet stood up to be 
counted on the side of the protest move- 
ment can definitely and irrevocably be 
counted on Mr. Johnson’s side. There 
are plenty of people who will not stand 
up and call themselves atheists who yet 
have no measurable belief in God. 
Around a small, aware protest movement 
of thousands, there may well exist a half- 
aware, half-protesting, certainly uneasy 
bloc of millions. 

Those who protest—the protesting 
class of today: students, teachers, scien- 
tists, artists, et al—are being told to make 
little of themselves. They are few and 
should get fewer. They are impractical 
and should remove themselves even fur- 
ther from practice. They have their 
heads in the clouds and should take 
their torsos and limbs up there to join 
them. 

That we who protest should get this 
advice is quite in order. It would be 
strange if we didn’t. But let us not use 


(continued from page 150) 


our self-doubt, which can be one of our 
virtues as intellectuals, as a weapon that 
strikes down our other virtues. The prac- 
tical people, the nonintellectuals, have 
created the present situation in Viet- 
nam. We couldn't have done any worse. 
In any case, when you have your head in 
the clouds these days, you are apt to 
bump into American bombers. 

There is a more important point. A 
responsibility has devolved upon _ us. 
The fact that we are sensitive to these 


‘Issues gives us the obligation to act on 


them. Recognizing that modern life is, 


‘among other things, a device for the kill- 


ing of consciences, we have the obliga- 
tion to do what the conscience we still 
claim to have dictates. | 

It is true that, unless we are absolute 
pacifists, we do countenance killing. I 
have sat with some mefhbers of my gen- 
eration and been told by my friend Ar- 
thur Schlesinger that, as to the use of 
arms, we had no qualms about using 
them against Hitler, so why the hullaba- 


“Inability to start on these dangerous, wintry days 1s 
one of our safety features.” | 


loo about Vietnam? Actually, as I think 
back, I recall that we had, many of us, 
immense qualms about resorting to vio- 
lence against Hitler. But who, pray, is 
the Hitler of today? Kosygin? Who be- 
lieves thai? Mao ‘Tse-tung? Some do 
believe that: I wish they would provide 
solid evidence. At any rate, not Ho Chi 
Minh, who very likely could have had 
much more aid from either Russia. or 
China than he has chosen to accept. In 
that sense, we may well owe it to him that 
we do not have a world war on our hands. 
Then, too, the Hitlerism in Vietnam 
seems to be all on the other side, that is, 
our side. Premier Ky is the only states- 
man in any country since 1945 to have 
declared Hitler his hero. 

Finally, yes, many of us were able to 


countenance war against Hitler, in that 


we saw an Allied victory as being in the 
interests of both the Allies and Germany 


itself. Is the present killing in Vietnam . . 


in the interests of Vietnam? Is it in the 
interests of the United States? Is it in 


the interests of some other states (I re-_ 
ject the phrase “the free world’)? Some 


think it is. But evidently it is not clearly 
established that it is, since many “good 
Americans” think it isn’t. A Buddhist 
leader has said that his country 1s op- 


_ pressed by two forces, the Communists 


and the Americans. Europe—not to men- 
tion Asia—is full of people who cannot 
see any merit in the American policy. 
The number of Americans whose con- 
sciences are troubled is. larger than Mr. 
Bundy cares to admit. These people can 
be wrong, but the point remains that 
there 1s no consensus, the issue remains 
at best doubtful, and so the question 
arises whether it is right to go on killing 
as if we were certain when we are at best 
doubtful, when the possibility exists that 
it is all a ghastly mistake, and that the 
mild-mannered men of Johnson’s Cabi- 
net may go down in history as no better 
than gangsters. 

The overwhelming reasons needed to 
justify military action with today’s mili- 
tary means are simply not on hand. And, 
again, I am understating my own view 
of the case to try to meet the opposition 
halfway. The actual truth, in my judg- 
ment, is that American methods. in Viet- 
nam are so outrageous that, like the 
methods of the Nazis, the conscience re- 
jects them out of hand, without going 
into detail. The Vietnamese people 
should not be sacrificed in this way, even 
if one could believe they were being sac- 
rificed in a good cause. The triumph of 
the cause would not be certain even in 
the event of a military victory. Mean- 
while, America is committing certain 
murder on a gigantic scale, and threat- 
ening to commit it on an even wider 
scale if she doesn’t get her own way. 
There is an old religious objection to 
this sort of thing that to me still speaks 
volumes. It is to the effect that you 
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mustn’t assume God needs that much 
help. It argues a lack of faith in Him to 
assume that His cause will fail unless 
methods are used that fly in the face of 
His commandments. In down-to-earth 
terms, if that is what our ideals require 


for their realization, let’s decide not to 


have them realized—the ends have been 
defeated by the means. 

Incidentally, it is because I believe the 
essential issue in Vietnam to be a simple 
one that I consider appeals to the (real 
enough) complexities of Far Eastern pol- 
itics invalid; and, in fact, they always 
turn out to be a trick. “What Mr. John- 
son is doing out there does look very 
bad, but people who know Vietnamese 
geography tell me . . . and experts on 
the history of Indonesia add . . . while 
Kremlinologists say . . .” In other words, 
if you will take on trust the expertise of 
the particular experts favored by Mr. 
Johnson, you will find (surprise!) that 
Mr. Johnson has been right all along. 

If this trick does not stand revealed 
from the word go, it certainly reveals it- 
self when we realize that expertise is not 
required of those who support this war— 
or, for that matter, any other. When did 
any college president complain that a 
member of his faculty had stepped out- 
side the field of his competence, if all 
the faculty member did was justify some 
utterly unjustifiable aggressive act on 
the part of his country’s Government? 
An unthinkable thought! And probably 
most thoughts really worth thinking are 
unthinkable among what are sometimes 
considered thinking people. 

To which I would like to add that my 
own ignorance of Vietnam, though ex- 
tensive, is incomplete. I read what Mr. 
Johnson says, and surely he is an expert. 
And I have read a good many experts 
who consider his experts all wrong. If 
the Alsops are experts, so is Walter 
Lippmann; and thus it is, also, among the 
scholars. I am glad, indeed, that we have 
the Fulhrights.and Lippmanns to answer 
the realists in their own language, just as 
I used to be glad to have sociologists ex- 
plain why it wasn’t necessary for Hitler 
to get rid of the Jews. Still, one didn’t 
really need the experts in order to make 


the main decision. In the life of. action, 


overcomplication, not oversimplification, 
is often the danger, and it is a special 
trap for intellectuals, who are paid to 
complicate. 

Since everything is possible in_ this 
huge, many-sided and finally baffling 
universe, we who protest have to admit 
that the other side may be right, and 


therefore that somewhere along the line 


we may have slipped. Suppose that there 
is something that may fairly be called 
the Free World, and suppose it is, above 
all, important to defend it with arms 


“He’s almost too good-looking.” 


against something that may fairly be 
called the Unfree World, and suppose 
that this defense, to be effective, has to 
be offensive to the degree that the politi- 
cians and soldiers deem “adequate.” I 
can suppose all this. I can entertain the 
notion in my mind for moments, even 
minutes, but when I look around and 
see who adopts this standpoint, and 
what they do about it, I have no interest 
in helping. If some people want to die 
in such a cause, they can, but their 
deaths do not concern me more than the 
deaths they inflict on their brothers. 
Let me be blunt. Who can_ look 
around the world of the. mid—20th Cen- 
tury and get the impression that its true 
meaning has been correctly grasped by 
Lyndon Johnson, Dean Rusk and Mc- 
George Bundy, and not by Pope John 
XXIII, Martin Buber and Martin Lu- 
ther King? Yes, the 20th Century is 
Auschwitz and Hiroshima and Vietnam. 
These things the realists have done and 
will be delighted to do again in the 
name of the unusually high ideals that 
realists nowadays boast. But today there 


is something else in the air as well. It 
is the third and most neglected of the 
three notions of the French Revolution 
—fraternity. 

The ecumenical spirit would be the 
theological term. It is the thing not to 
have missed about our time, I feel, or 
one may well have missed everything. In 
short, I am one of those who finally can- 
not believe that good is likely to result 
from all these experiments in aggression 
that are supposed to preserve us from 
aggression, from all these crimes to end 
crime and outrages to end outrage. 

If we have to bet on a course of ac- 
tion, and I suppose we do, and I suppose 
this is actually what commitment means, 
then I am betting against all that and 
those who believe all that, and would 
wish to put my small weight behind the 
contrary kind of attempt. This is the at- 
tempt to make fraternity—some degree 
of fraternity, at any rate—real on this 


planet. 
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The white man would like you to believe that « vote for me 


is a vote for sin. 
Well I tell you <-- I pledge te you as your minieter for over : 
thirty years -- a vete for se is a vote te send « Black Conscience to 


Congress. ! 

So, today, I am not asking you to keep me in Congress beesuse 
of twenty-two years of service to the black man in Aweriea. 

I am not asking you to keap me im Congress because you have | 
already invested twenty-two years of your votes -- buying congressional 
power on the installment plen. 

I am not asking you to elect me because of ay record in 
Congress, because I have gotten through more pieces of major 
legislation and gotten more programs into this comumity than any 
other Congressmen. 

I am not even asking you to elect me because the Ce 
of the United States must be vindicated. 
| And, finally, I’m not asking you to elect me efgply because 
no white man has the right to tell you who should represent you 
and not even the Congress ef the United States has the power to tell 
you that. 

I'm not asking your support for those reasons. Ho. I'm 
asking your support for a brand new resson. 

I'm asking you today to send me back to Congress hecause 
Congress needs a conscience -- A BLACK C TENCE FOR CONGRESS. 

We must embark now on « grest erussde. Mot just for cursel ves 
but for all the American people, for demoeracy, for the Constitution. 

The crusaders of old had emblems blazsened on their banners. 
And we, as crusaders today, should take as cur exblens three wards 
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we of levee! 
lessens ef morality, decency, equality and fair play to all the American 
people. We've taught them with our sweat. We've taught them with our 
bleed. We've taught them with our Lives. This is what Medgar Bvane 
was doing when they shot him in the beck ~- teaching the white can. 
This is what those poor children were doing when they bombed that church 
the Congress of the United States. | 
‘ amd hexe, today, I pledge to you that s vote for me is 

@ vote for = volee of Conscience in Congress thet will not 

and cannot be silenced -- the sawe voice that yeer after year 

It's a vote to mike Congressmen all live by the same rules. 

Black or white, it doesn’t matter. Though there don't seem 

to be many black wen in Congress. 
We need some rules in Congress, some clear rules and we need to make 
cent received, of every esset owned and of every penny spent by a United 
States Cengresenen. There must be full disclosure of the mothers-in-law, 
brothers-in-law, aunts and cousins én the Congresssen’s payrolis - not 
just their names, but their relationship. Let there be Light on the 
bank becks, on the campaign cont tions, on the beckroexms, 
on the cocktail parties, on the testimonial dinners and 
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on all the fimaneial affaire of ite members. Let there beb.ight. 

Right now Congress works by a different system. It's called 
the Sacrificial Lamb system. Once a year, or once every couple of 
years, in a fit of remorse, or guilt, or fear, Congreése points to one 
purity. 


You shall purge us of our sins, 
And we shall be cleansed -- if not in the eyes of Aimighty God, 


at leasé in the eyes of our constituency. Amen. 


You should be proud that thie year, the ran selected for that 
honor was black. It is an henner you were singled out for. You 
should be proud and grateful. 

Though I notice in the newspapers that es with every other 
honor, every time a black man gets one, the whites aren't content 
until they get a share tao. 

It's been a banner year for the sacrificial lamb starting off 
with Bobby Baker. 

But I don’t want to get into naming names -- particularly 
since the verdict isn’t in yet on some -- and I don't Like to jump 


to conclusions before a man has been tried fairly, and WITIL ALL 
‘APPEALS ARE EXHAUSTED. 


Some people have a different way: 

Conviction first, trial second. 

But the great irony of all of thie is that regerdiess of 
this ritual, regerdless of what you are told, Congress is lawless 
territory. 

It has no rules; it obeys no rules; it enforces no rules. 

It only makes rules for others. 

But it is above the law. 


of the Howe tanking Comitten, renarted, ‘What same of my 
eolle have Gewe disturbs me. But I am not going to sit 
in judgeent on then. I am not going to get fmvolved in 
attacking my colleagues. Oe Ge ate eae Sens 
conscience tells him is right.'* 


naps Gilbey, te Gtun Of Wk Gece, weibabilinn, “the 

But when it came to me, they got religion. That*s what I say, ! 
it takes « black man to give a white men religion. So give Congress 

have broken mo lew. Because there is no lav.” 
If you de X, you will be punished in the following manner. 
We teli them: if you steal, you will receive up te 

& certain maber of years in prison. 
| But for Congressmen, thet ien‘t necessary. It's enough to 
say: Follow your conscience wherever it leads ["“Where he leads ue, 


one. Clear rules. 


There must be penalties that apply to everyone. The Romans 
had a saying: | 
Nul poens sine lege - No gundshsent without Lew, - 

Congress has ea sayiag: 


Ho law -- and we'll think about the 


Finally, we need enforcement 
No kangaroo courts ) 


No -+hite washes 
No conviction without trial 
~- hut you need a tribunel 


| AND Congress hes no real == it only has | | 
: That's got to end -- and the bleck man in Anerics has got to mke it 
| his special mission to end it. Because only the black man has nothing 
| to lose by asking that there be = law and that everybody obey it. ) 
Only the black wan gets singled out by a system of lewleseness | | 
to be punished first and most severely. 
Only the black man can speak with honesty beceuse he gets 
nothing and loses everything under the present system. 
So I say to you: Send a black voice of conseience to Congress. | 


And {I promise you 


I will speak out, 
I will be heard 
I will not be silenced. 


AND LAW AND ORDER WILL BE BROUGHT TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 432 Park Avenue South, New York, New York 10016 
Phone 212—MU 5-4228 


March 30, 1967 


el 


Mr. Floyd B. McKissick 


CORE an 3 


38 Park Row 
New York, N.Y. 10007 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


We sent you a copy of LIONS IN THE WAY 
by Bella Rodman last summer and to date 
we have not received a review from you. 


In the event that you have published a 
review of LIONS IN THE WAY, we would greatly 
appreciate receiving a copy. 


Sincerely, 


Patricia Breckenridge 
Director of Public Relations 
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Lions 


* > 


the Way 


Bella Rodman 


JACKET PAINTING BY DAVID STONE 


“I thought I heard them say 
There were lions in the way 
I don’t expect to stay 
Much longer here...” 


NEGRO SPIRITUAL 


BEST BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


FROM LIBRARY JOURNAL Dec. 15, 1966 


“RopMaN, Bea. Lions in the Way. Follett. 
Life in a small Southern town erupts into vio- 
lence aang the first week of token school in- 


Follett Pa Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Thursday; November 3, 1966 | 


Teens and 


PEGPLE'S WORLD 
Dec. 12, 1966 


San Francisco 
circ. 8,200 


For children: 


to fairy tales 


complicated 


Tr 
Eight “ 
Negro high a Tennes- 

-pee border town are chosen to 
attend a previously all-white 
school, integrated as a result of 

a Supreme Court order. What 

follows is violence, terror, un- 


exceptions, 

the volume’s conclusion. But the 
has been reco 

and the fight has been joined. 


ee 


book." 


The Bulletin of the Center for 


from freedom stories 


..a fine documentary...an important and an interesting 


Lions in the Way, by ‘Bella Rodman | 
also deals with race relations—not in 
in a small town 11 Tennessee, and fron 
of a 16-year-old Negro boy. The actic 
during one week in 1959—the first week 
in the high school. 

In a somewhat cryptic note to the rea 
man says: ‘The story is fiction. The S& 
town of Jameson is nonexistent. No : 
cepting those who are public figures 
tepresent a real person. Once this is s: 
hastens to add that the story is true, a 
out of the experiences of living people, ) 

It is easier to guess what this means | 
Margaret Anderson’s recent adult book, 
of the South,”’ an account of her 10 y 
nessee high school. 


Parallels noted 
Some of the details in both books a 


EXTENSION similar: The last-minute appearance of 
CHICAGO, ILL. rouser; the Negro children descending « 
isCNTHLY 387,300 from the Negro part of town, running 
white hatred: the beating up of a whit 
walks with the Negro children to protec 

JULY that much-discussed_ger 


71C1 : 
an; 


th 
and p aces 


1966 Fel. 
Ir YOU'RE the kind of teen-ager 
who reacts to that paragraph with a 
futile shrug of the shoulders, let me . 
put you on to a book that will be 
glued to your hands until you reach 
the last page! 

What do you think life was like 
for 16-year-old Robert Jones, one of 


"26! 


just names of people 
veiled nonfiction, j ‘Kably 
no oversimplified division with right = 
and wrong all on the other. r 

ling and _ atti are shown amor 


and whites. 


The characters are real peop’, not 
ures in c make a_ point. 


] 
Tree ee kas, whose herorsm is of 
° - : 
eight Negroes to enter an all-white , ; Soak Gest Hikes to be OO of eight Negr 
+ hool in a small southern town? all-white school in the South can find a. 
~_Lions in the Way is that story and | here. 
it’s not @ pleasant one either. Since 
I read it in galley proof I have no 
information on the author except 
the name and that I’m going to re- 
member: Bella Rodman can write. 


And if some of her facts are touch. 
so are the times. Illustrated by Al- 

rt John Pucci, Follett Publishing 
Co., $3.50. 


"This is a bool 
many young people 
streets." 


Children's Books 


The University of Chicago 


| Rodman (Follett, $3.50), _ 


s—not in Connecticut, but 
2, and from the viewpoint 

_ The action takes place 
: first week of integration 


» to the reader, Mrs. Rod- 
ion. The Southern border 
stent. No individual (ex- 
lic figures) is meant to 
e this is said. the author 
is true, and it is shaped 
ig people, young and old.’’ 
. means if one has read 
adult book, ‘“The Children 
f her 10 years in a Ten- 


h books are remarkably 
~arance of a white rabble- 
»scending down ‘‘the hill’’ 
n, running the gantlet of 
of a white minister who 
n to protect them. 

elle ee . 

aa Ah db de 


aces changed. Fiction or 


kably effective, There is 
ith right all on one side 


Many _varyin 2 aaa of 
own among acks 
ople, not pasteboard fig- 
Bol on t This is especiall 


ism is O € n 
ner instant success. 
uses to ask himselt what 


sight Negroes entering an 
‘an find a,moving answer 


DEC 1966 bea? one) 
v Lean INS} 


LIONS IN THE WAY, by Bella Rod- 
man. (Follett, $3.95) 
“I thought I heard them say 
There were lions in the way.” 
These words from a Negro spiritual 
give courage to a young Negro boy and 
symbolize for him the dangers he and 
his three friends encounter during the 
integration of a southern high school. 
covering the 
incidents O e week. At the end 
of it, leaders of both the white and 
Negro communities take a hard look at 
the evils of segregation. 


10-8 SATURDAY REVIEW 
WKLY. 373,000 


NOV 12 1966 (wacons) 


Lions in the Way. By Bella Rodman. Fol- 
lett. 238 pp. $3.95. For two years residents 
of Jameson, Tennessee, had fought to pre- 
vent school integration; by 1959 they had 
lost their case and, in observance of the 
legal decision, were admitting eight Negro 
students to Fayette High School. Fomented 
by a professional agitator, the latent preju- 
dice and hostility of the community openly 
erupts, testing the courage of the eight stu- 
dents and their parents. Matthew Logan, 
a white minister, finds that he can no longer 
tolerate his own attitude as bystander, and, 
risking both censure and danger, fights for 
integration. Although this novel has a 
slightly jarring shift in focus, i 
in its portrayal of a w cOmur 
moved tf wd une rcurrenis 
of ethical standards, pe i ons 
and conflicts of interest. has 12-15, 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Sunday, September 18, 1966 


The Junior Bookshelf 


Teen agers will find “Li- 
ons in the Way,” by Bella 
Rocman (Follett, $3.50), a 
stirring, provocative ount 
in a people's 
lifclong struggle to gain the 


dignity and respect long over- 
due. 


"Convincing characters representing the whole spectrum of. 


white and Negro attitudes make an unusually realistic and significant 
teen-age book." 


American Library Association 


Booklist 


a book of warmth and courage, which should help 


eople realize that "lions in the way" lurk on many 


The Junior Bookshelf 


Books Today 


Chicago Tribune 


i Newsday -N.Y 
Cine: Yoo, 000 
Jean Wood on Children's dooms 


" Giti- 
teen- 


nen nee 


488 MADISON AVENUE/NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022/TEL: 212 PL9-3232/ESQUIRE 


Please Hold For Release In. 
A.M. Newspapers, June 15 


THE MAU MAUS OF HARLEM SPEAK OUT FOR VIOLENCE IN ESQUIRE 


NEW YORK, June 15----- A group in Harlem espousing political violence -- 
the Mau Maus -- has been granted a forum to air its particular views ina 


special magazine feature published today. 


Charles Kenyatta, leader of the Harlem Mau Maus, predicts in the July 
: | issue of Esquire: "By the year 2000 America will have had its bloody revo- 


lution." 


Theodore K. Smith, Herbert Spencer, and Charles Kenyatta are photographed 


in the Esquire feature and Kenyatta is the spokesman for the group. 


The Mau Maus, according to Kenyatta, have separated themselves from 
other Negro organizations, including the Black Muslims » and deplore the Uncle 
Tom leaders -- the Martin Luther Kings and Roy Wilkinses = ",.ewho are con- 


trolled by millionaires who aren't going to change anything." 


Also featured in the Esquire article is a far-right-wing group from 
St. Louis called the C.I.C.‘'s, who, like the Mau Maus although for different 


reasons, believe that guerilla warfare in the U.S. is inevitable. 


This feature is part of Esquire's examination of the particular nature 


of violence in all its aspects in America today. 


rf? ¢ Ff 


ESQUIRE CONTACT: Avery Hunt - (212) PL .9-3232 


(«) ESQUIRE: JULY 


CHARLES KENYATTA: “For the first 
time the young black man has learned 
how to be violent. By the year 2000 
America will have had its bloody rev- 
olution. Malcolm’s death wised up a 
let of young black men and they’ve 
learned that these Uncle Tom leaders 
—the Martin Luther Kings, the Whit- 
ney Youngs, the Roy Wilkinses—are 
controlled by millionaires who aren’t 
going to change anything. There’s not 
a young black man in Harlem who 


can’t tell you who King’s boss is. Even 
the Black Muslims is an organization 
set up to keep things the way they are. 
Faced with this, the young black man 


- has to turn to the Mau Mau. We can 


help him, teach him to fight. I don’t 
want my men to associate with most 
of the older black. men, because 
they’ve had fear bred into them and 
they’re like an infection. They can’t 
kill off these young men in Vietnam 
fast enough; a lot of them are going 
to come back here and find conditions 
unchanged and they won’t stand for 


it. They'll already know how to fight 
and we'll welcome their services. It’s 
going to be a real bloody struggle. 
Don’t forget we’re organized to fight 
black as well as white. Black exploita- 
tion is as bad as-white exploitation. 
When it comes, it’s going to be a class 
war. Poor ‘white people and poor 
black people are going to join to- 
gether. I know some of these Minute- 
men. I’ve worked out on the rifle 
range with them.” | 


Photographed by Cari Fischer 


a 


OF Pp QO LIT] C ~ Let us reason together about two contemporary terrifying alternatives: 


RICH LAUCHLI: “I just don’t see how 


this country can avoid guerrilla war- 
fare. There'll come a time when the 
people will get fed up; they'll have 
had enough; they'll say, “This far I'll 
go and I'll go no further.’ Guerrilla 
warfare is a way of winning. It’s sure- 
fire if you adhere to the principles, but 
it’s a long, hard, dirty haul. Our Coun- 
ter Insurgency Council broke with the 
Minutemen in 1962 because that or- 
ganization was badly managed and 
didn’t have proper military security ; 
there was no effort made to screen 
applicants. But our expressed aims 
are the same as the Minutemen: to 
defend the Constitution. Socialism is 
the enemy. There’s been a gradual 


erosion of freedom here and the end 
result is there won’t be any United 
States like we grew up in and love. 
The American standard of living is 
going to drop down to the level of 
these other Socialist countries today. 
The question is, are people going to 


wake up in time and are they going 


to have the ability to stop it? If it 
resorts to violence, we want to be 
able to give these people leadership 
and also a place to obtain the tools for 
winning—not just guns, mind you, 
but all kinds of weapons including 
chemical and biological ones. The 
first thing is to be able to defend your 


home. I'd say the basic weapon is a 


riot gun—a shotgun with a barrel of 
18” or more. That'll do most anything 
you're going to want in defense of the 
home. A second weapon would be a 
high-powered military rifle. But there 
are all sorts of things people can do: 
string trip wires, drop a tree in the 
street to halt traffic, practice small- 
unit tactics, even remove all the house 
numbers so an intruder will get lost. 
We absolutely feel that women should 
be trained to use weapons. And 
they’re very good in the medical as- 
pects—first aid—and in intelligence, 
escape and evasion. Don’t forget the 
saying that the female is deadlier than 
the male.” 


Mareh 3, 1967 


Mr. Martin A. Seel 
Assistamt Vice President 
Bank Leumi Le-Israel 

60 Wall @treet / 

New York, New York 10005 


Re: Loan to CORE, $35,000.00 
Dear Mr. Seel: 


Thank you for your letter of March 2, 1967, in which you 
enclosed a promisory note. 


Enelosed herewith you will find that note, which I have 
executed in my capacity e@sExecutive Director of the 
Congress of Racial Equality. | 


I wish to express my sincere appreciation for the courtesies 
extended by the officers of the bank and by you, personally, 
in this transaction. 


Very truly yours, 


Floyd B. MecKissick 
National Director 


ENGRosure (1) 
FeMcK :ilh 


BANK LEUMI LE-ISRAEL 


@ 


WhHitehall 4-5440 (Area Code 212) 


Cabies: BANKLEUMI 


int. Telex: 420 999 
222 772 


g% at March 2, 1967 
wh C/R-MAS/m1 


N° INW") “MINI pA 


Mr. Floyd McKissick 
Congress of Racial Equality 
200 West 135th Street 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


You will find enclosed the new note for $35,000. which will represent 
$10,000. in new proceeds and the balance will be used to pay off the 


existing loan. 


Please note that a payment of $500. is required on April 25, 1967 and 
that the loan is thereafter to be amortized at the rate of $1,500. 

per month. An additional amount is required each month to meet the 
interest payments and the writer will have our Loan Department forward 
to you shortly a schedule showing the exact amount needed each month 
to pay both principaéi and interest. 


We would appreciate your having this note signed and returned to us 


at your earliest convenience. 


Sincerely yours, 


eed 


Martin A. Seel 
Assistant Vice President 


Enc. 


60 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. N. Y. 10005 
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- BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH - FLOYD B. McKISSICK perce A 
Floyd B. McKissick, National Director of the Congress of Racial. Equality (CORE) , as 23 | | 
was born in Asheville, North Carolina, on March 95 1962. He attended local 4, rs : : a 


elementary and high schools there,. His) undergradulate work. was completed at’ ar ; he 
Morehouse College and North Carolina College. A World War II veteran, . rather pi ad. 
served in the European Theatre, and rose to the grade -of technical -sergeants<. 
Following his military service, McKissick :attended. the University of North Carolina — 

Law School, ‘the first black man. ever P bdmitted to the institution. He graduated ~ 
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During an outstanding/ds a lawyer, he’ argued cases cases before the United States. 


Court and represented hundreds’ and hundreds of young 


in the South. No stranger’ to the eivil rights. scene; MoKissick has served as. Ze 


North Carolina Youth: Director of the: NAACP, and has been a long-term partieipent ” 
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Soytielyn, 24; Andree, Gy Floyd, Ines 18; and hart 
children was the first of their race to attend and 


of the North Carolina school systep, ss 
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April, 1967 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH — FLOYD B. McKISSICK 


Congress of Racial Equality 

200 West 135th Street 

NEw York, New York 19030 

212 281 9650 

Don Smith: Director of Public Relations 


Floyd Bixler MoKissick was born on March 9, 1922 to Ernest 5B. and Masnolia T. 
MocKissick in Asheville, North Carolina. McKissick attended the public schools 
of Asheville, North Carolina, graduating from Stephens-Lee High School in 1939. 


During his youth, he always had some source of income from his enterprising 
self-employment. . He was at some time a shoe shine boy, a waiter, ‘a Dus boy, 
@ yard man, a cleaner and an errand boy. He collected and sold a variety of 
cbjects — anong them soft drinks and mile bottles, fruit jare and coat hancers. 


In spite of poverty, McKissick was destined for a college education. He attended 
‘Morehouse College in Atlanta Georgia. a he was initiated 
_Ainto:Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity. ; 


In Decmuber of 1941, shortly after thie Japensse penilésg of Paarl: Meaibory Mekissick 
Joined the army. Prior to overseas duty in the European theater, he married his 
childhood sweetheart, Evelyn Williams. They have four children: Joycelyn, who 

works in-the National CORE office, Andree, a jufior at Howard Untversity, Floyd, Jr. 
and Charmaine, both of whom attend the public schooa&s of New York. 


Upon his retum to civilian life, MoKissick’re-eritered Morehouse College to con 
plete his undergratuate studies. He subsequently enrolled in the Law School of 
North Carolina Collece. McKissick led she first group to picket the North Carolina 
Sette Legislature in the 40's demanding that the North Carolina College Law 
Sehool be acredited. He and his classmates were the first to advocate the 
overthrow of trespass statutes that frustrated the direct action revolution. (A 
case he fought all the way to the Supreme Court resulted in the decision that 
voided hundreds of trespass convictions.) 


Ye was among the first black people to sue for admittance to the University / 
(cont. ) | 
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of Nertn Carolina Law School. ‘The case was decided in his favor in June, 1951. 


He thus became the first Slack Man to attend the University of North Carolina 
Law School and became its first cradcuate. Mctissick was adzitted to the 
North Carolina bar in 1952 and the United States Suprere Court in 1955. 


Much of MexXissick's backgrounc is little know. = ite is licensed to practice 
law in the District of Columbia and North Carolina. iie is also licensed to 
practice before the Pederal Commmications Commission and the Federal District 
Court of Appeals and the United States Court of Appeals and the United States 
Customs Courts. He is also experienced in handling cases dealing with bank- 
fuptcy. and receiverships. ‘This would indicate the variety of his practice. 
Ee opened his lew office on the previously all white Main Street in Durham, 
North Carolina. : 


All four of his children were “firsts” in desegregating the Durham, North Carolina 
city schools. He handled a record mmber of civil rights cases, and his clients 
included businessmen, labor unions, Muslims and whites. [Doing this tine, he was 
directing the affairs of the Durham CORE and State Advisor of the NAACP Youth 


Groups. 


At the 1963 COR: Convention, in Deyton, Chio, McKissick was elected National 
Chairman by acclamation. 


In March, 1966, MeKissick was appointed National Director of CORE by its Board 
of Directors, succeeding James Farmer. ‘Taking over the helm of the orranizatéon 
which was in serious financhal trouble, McKXissick was faced with the respon 
sibility of reormanization from a business as well as philosophical point of 
view. 


when Jemes Meredith wes shot down while walkins, across his hove state of Mississippi, 
in June, 1966, McKissick made a call to continue the march “from the spot were 
Jares Meredith fell.” ;Most national civil rishts leaders joined the march. 


The crv of “lilack Power’ became the rarchins chent. ‘Ihe term is not new, nor 
(cont .) 
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the concept. The term was used as early as 1902 by W. E. B. DuBois ee 
by others before hin. | 


"ss CORE has a six point program with guidelines to Black Power: 
8 a ea 1. Econemie Power 
aan 2. Pé@litical Power 

3. Improved self-image ae : 
A, The Development of Black Leadership Bote oe 

5. The enforcement of Federal Laws 
6. Mobilization of Black Consumer Power 


ax 


"= MeKissick has been in great demand as a lecturereand public speaker. He has 
spoken at many oBlleges and universitiés across the naticnaanc at many con- 
oh: ventions, ineluding the. convention of the Anerican Society of Newspaper Editors 


=." os fay Washington, April 20, 1967. He has been called upon to give expert testimony 
hig ee) to the Senate Committee on Urban Problems (Ribicoff committee) in Decenber, 1966, . 
oe geen os taning Se | 
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outspoken advecate of Black Power in the United States, 
has sought to translate the term Black Power into its 
majoxr components as the first step in moving Black Power 
from a concept to en actuality. One of the most important 
of those components is Black Econemic Power and one of 

the keys to the development of Black Economic Power is 
obviously the development and strengthening of Black 

end Bleck businessmen is at once recognizing the tremendous 
skills these businesses and businessmen have built up 
over the years and also recognising CORE’S desire to help 
move the masses of Black People to support, develop and 
control Black businesses in the Black Ghettes around the 


 @ountry. 
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Thame - The theme of the conference would most certainly 
relate to the above rationale and might be reduced to «a 
statement such as: “CORE asks the help of Black businesses 
in creating massive Black Eeonemic Power for the liberation 
of Black People,’ 

Place « As presently conceived, the conference would be 
held in the eity of New York and would be billed as « 
national conference, Seme other likely places in New 
York City would ber A. B. 
Cc, 


e2e 


- Eiga © Purousnt to cur past éiseussions, the best time eveilebd 
might be the fiest week in June, the 7uh through the Sth; 
Other chelees might be: AM 

3e b euaqueted Seemse would move thie contenente 00 to views 

es an invited assenbly of key Black businessmen in the 
commuy being towne vagether mainly for the purpesss of 

due 4s mew end Gmnanie concepts to then as opposes 
cmunt y+ Ae prertouty darned, the strunere wuld 

s follows; A: ‘the sponsor end convener of the conference 

wislhe to dete ait Bg The primary consultant would — 

be the Harlem Comenvesith Couet.. Cs A secondary group 
of sub-spons s would be sought out whose name might appear 
: 4 and on the program and certainly make 
other buti.c both im skills and in substance, Ds A 
_seantary steno of consultants aisnt be ssseabied Deen 
; , be 

7 Sanne + 0 pundnen weuke be duvkeee wast weeks tavints o 

email informal seeial gathering and registration on a 

Friday night. Registration would continue on Saturday 

morning with a majer presentation on the Rationale for 

the meeting and the urgency of the effort. ‘Workshops 7 

might have demonstrations of computer and techBtesl skills Ti 

with a major luneheen speaker, Recognising the need for / 


o3e 


out of towners to have free time in New York, an early 
Saturdey breskup seems desirable. A social affair en 
Saturday night might be combined with « mejer CORE fund 
raising activity, A major presentetion on Sunday by some 
national figure might close out a streamlined conference 
agenda with press conferences and professional public 
relations effort, : 3 
8. Major staff resources would come from National CORE and the 
Harlem Commonwealth Coumeil with CORE depending heavily on 
the couneil in this avee. There is also the possibility of 
assistance for other locel CORE Chapters, 
9. National Effort ~ The national office of CORE would utilise 
its chapters throughout the country to secure names of key 
‘Black businesses and Black Businessmen, These contacts 
would receive their invitations to participate from New 
anaes together with an attractive professional brochure. 
ont ge | | . © As soon as possible, headquarters 
should be established for the conference and « telephone 
Lime the name of the conference. 
11. Finance «- A proposal of the conference and a projected 
budget should immediately be put together so thet it can 
be presented to various funding sources, Such @ prepesal 
should be in the neighborhood of $10,000 to 15,000 with 
substanial allowances for honorariuns for the key speakers. 
A top figure of $15,000 would allow both GORE and HCC te 


othe 
put on additional temporary staff, However, I think that 
outside funding should not be controlling in terms of the 
$5 and $7.50 per individuel and $15 to $20 per organisation 
ox firm, The success of this venture should not be allowed 
to be measured by the number of persons or firms participating, 
tet chauld be enuarelied as vo allow ws ve euplets the 
. bar of the long overdue call for marriage between 
the | Bleck MAiseants and Black Businesses, 
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BORK + eegested tices fp te tnptenns ts ide wre tee 
prepare copies of an acceptable wagk outline this week (4/21 
» aes) and to call together a meeting the following week 


of these persons, Mekiesick, Innis, Perrot, Simmons, Beasly 
ané Nathen. At least two hours should be allowed for « full 
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Giseussion so that if a committment is given for the project 
it ie dene with e full wnderstending of the tack involved, 
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Floyd Bixler McKissick was born March 9, 1922 in Asheville, North | 
Carolina. Attended public schools of Asheville; graduated from 
Stephens-Lee High School in 1939. At the age of 12 in a boyscout 
uniform, he received a vicious beating from a white policeman in 
Durham, North Carolina. At that time, he vowed to become a 
lawyer and fight the kind of oppression to which he was subjected. 


Attended Morehouse College in Atlanta, Georgia. Joined army 
shortly after Japanese bombing of Pearl Harbor. Served in Euro- 
pean theatre. Married, four children. Graduated Morehouse Col- 
lege; graduated University of North Carolina Law School. Among 
first Black People to sue for admittance to the University of North 
Carolina Law School. 


Admitted to the North Carolina bar in 1952, the United States 

Supreme Court in 1955. Licensed to practice law in the District of 

Columbia and North Carolina, as well as before the Federal Com- 

munications Commission, Federal District Court of Appeals, United 

States Court of Appeals and United States Customs Courts, as well 

as the United States Supreme Court. Also experienced with 
_ bankruptcy and receiverships. 


Beginning 1960, he led the sit-in movement in North Carolina— 
his law office, at one time, handled more than 5,000 demonstra- 
tion cases. 


1963—elected National Chairman of CORE by acclamation. 
1966—March—appointed National Director of CORE. 


Mr. McKissick is the principle spokesman for the Black Power con- 
cept in America today. On these pages, he discusses the nature 
of oppression in America and points the way toward the creation 
of a society in which Total Equality through Black Power can be- 


come reality. 


A BLACK MANIFESTO—CORE 


McKISSICK OFFERS SOLUTIONS AND PROGRAMS 
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‘America stands at the crossroad 
today. These are times of crisis. 
The long, hot summer is upon us 
and, because of the crisis, I have 
postponed a scheduled trip to Africa 
to the International Seminar on 
Apartheid, Racial Discrimination 
and Colonialism in Southern Africa, 
which will be held in Lusaka, Zam- 
bia. This Press Conference is being 
called today so that I may share my 
views, as a Black Leader. 

History will likely record the ex- 
plosions of this summer as the be- 
ginning of the Black Revolution. 
The criminal connotation of the 
term “riots” will be erased. They 
will be recognized for what they 
are—rebellions against oppression 
and exploitation. It would be hypo- 
critical for me to pretend otherwise. 

A few days ago, certain Civil 
Rights Leaders issued a statement 
condemning their Black Brothers 
for resorting to violence. They stat- 
ed: “We who have fought so long 
and hard to achieve justice for all 
Americans, have consistently op- 
posed violence for redress. Riots are 
ineffective, destructive and badly 
damaging to the cause of civil rights 
and the entire nation.” 

We believe that it is unfortunate 
that our brothers felt it necessary to 
condemn Black Men for rebelling 


against that which oppresses—that 
they found it opportune to decry 
the violence of the victim. It is 
fruitless to condemn without offer- 
ing solutions and it can only force 
Black People to question those who 
condemn. The African proverb 
which applies is: “He who is the 
best friend of my enemy cannot 
possibly be my friend.” (It is in- 
sane logic to condemn the raped for 
becoming pregnant and it is insane 
logic to condemn the oppressed for 
the crimes of the oppressor.) 

It is naive to assume that the 
“cause of Civil Rights” to which 
our brothers refer, is still relevant 
to Black People. The Civil Rights 
movement was regional in nature— 
it was principally limited to the 
south, was non-violent in method 
and was primarily dedicated to the 
acquisition of equal legal status for 
Black People. The tactics and phil- 
osophy of the civil rights era can 
take us no further along the road 
to Total Equality. New methods 
must be found: A new era must 
begin. 

_ There was the time—not very 
long ago, when America could easily 
have avoided the kind of violence 
happening today. Those in power 
could have acceeded to the demands 
of the Black Population and moved 
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to end exploitation and oppression. 
But they did not and now they must 
pay. 

White Americans insist upon 
viewing the problems of Black Peo- 
ple in a vacuum, outside of their 
historical context and with little 
comprehension of the total problem. 
They continue to condemn men who 
will not accept condemnation: Men 
who will not accept condemnation 
because they know they are right: 
They know that they are justified. 
They know that every standard— 
ethical, religious, and moral—sup- 
ports their right of revolution. 

Some Americans attempt to ra- 
tionalize that these rebellions are 
caused by “Lawless Elements in So- 
ciety” and that the looters are ha- 
bitual criminals. Statistics clearly 
show that most of those arrested 
during these outbursts were arrested 
for the first time: That is not indica- 
tive of habitual criminal behavior. 

Concepts of crime need to be re- 
examined. The system is quick to 
condemn and kill an eager 15-year- 
old Black Looter who cannot afford 
to buy a transistor radio: It is 
quick to condemn a hungry thief 
who would not eat without his 
stolen bread. But it is not so quick 
to condemn the tycoon who deals 
to keep prices high and wages low 
—or the landlord who neglects dan- 
gerous and shabby tenements for 
which he collects high rents. 

No—for these crimes have a cer- 
tain glamour in a capitalist society: 
They are the crimes of the success- 
ful, the crimes of the elite. And they 


are condoned. 


The man in the ghetto is literally 
the victim of crimes every day of 
his life. And the courts and the 
government offer him no recourse. 

The economic and social crimes 
that are tacitly approved, kill and 
loot as surely as a sniper. They do 
it more slowly and there is rarely 
blood to be seen, but ghetto people 
are just as dead and just as surely 
robbed. 

If a man is beaten on the head 
every day of the year, I cannot 
condemn him for picking up a rock 
one fine day and throwing it at his 
tormentor. I cannot and I will not. 

Many white people have bliss- 
fully assumed that the goal of Black 
People—as a group—is integration. 
They have assumed that there is one 
man or one organization or one 
philosophy which speaks for all 
Black People and they, white Amer- 
icans, have assumed that they could | 
pick the man and the organization; 
that Black People would meekly fol- 
low. 

They have assumed that Presi- 
dential Commissions comprised of 
white politicians, and a few hand- 
picked “Negroes” could give them 
a real insight into the ghetto and 
its ills. It is too bad. that the Presi- 
dent did not see fit to assign some 
Black People with strong ties in the 
ghetto, to his commission. Then, 
perhaps, he would learn the truth. 

White Americans fail to realize 
that if there is any one goal for all 
Black People, that goal is self-de- 
termination—the right to control 
one’s own destiny. 

There are, in fact, in the Black 


Community, many divergent views 
and philosophies. We will briefly 
explain the principle philosophies 
adhered to by Black People in 
America, in an attempt to educate 
white America and afford white 
America a better understanding of 
Black People in this country. 

1. Integrationists: The goal of 
the integrationist is absorption into 
the mainstream of American life. 
They are amply represented by the 
traditional civil rights organiza- 
tions. We will not waste much time 
discussing their goals and philoso- 
phy, for the integrationists and their 
leaders are well-publicized. 

2. Garveyites: The followers of 
the late Marcus Garvey. Significant- 
ly, the contributions of this great 
leader are generally ignored by 
American History textbooks. He 
spearheaded the “Back to Africa” 
movement. Garveyites believe that 
the true home of the Black Man is 
in Africa and that all efforts should 
be directed to his ultimate return. 
Their hope is the establishment of 
‘a nation, on African soil, where 
Black People will be free. Although 
the movement receives little pub- 
licity, they number as many as the 
integrationists. 

3. Muslims: The Muslims are 
primarily a religious group. They 
are members of the Nation of Islam. 
Their belief is that it is impossible 
to trust the white man and they 
prefer to move to a separate state, 
within the United States, where they 
will be free of the corrupting in- 
fluence of white society. 

The Muslims have tremendous in- 
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fluence in the ghetto, although their 
membership lists do not reflect this 
great influence. The Muslims have 
propagated a political idea which 
has wide influence—the concept of 
separatism. 

4. Reparationists: The repara- 
tionists believe that America owes 
civil damages for the blood, sweat, 
tears and agony of our forefathers. 
These reparations to be paid in 
money, land, or both. 

The reparationists, like the Gar- 
veyites, have had increasing influ- 
ence among American Black Peo- 
ple. Their influence has grown ra- 
pidly, particularly since 1954. 

5. The Black Masses: The Black 
Poor of the ghetto (affliated and 
unaffiliated) are represented in all 
of the above mentioned groups. All 
are nationalistic in varying degrees 
and express their nationalism in di- 
vergent ways. 

Particularly the young people 
view the ghetto as a colony, con- 
trolled, dominated and exploited by 
the white society. (That society 
which is represented and typified by 
the white merchants who exploit 
Black People by day and flee to 
their safe suburbs at night.) 

This Black Bloc—the vast major- 
ity—has been segregated, not by 
choice, but at the insistence of the 
powerful white majority. They have 
learned that integration is not pos- 
sible in this society and the only 
alternative is for Black People to 
exercise the power over their own 
destinies. 

One must realize that for more 


than three hundred years, the seeds 
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of despair and injustice have been 
growing. Insults and humiliation 
have been heaped upon the Black 
Man. Even since the Emancipation 
Proclamation, white adherance to 
the constitution in its true meaning, 
has been negligable, and has con- 
tinued to frustrate the Black Man 
in his aspirations. 

Even today, the same injustices 
are heaped upon Black People. The 
white cab driver who will not pick 
him up; the white cop who calls 


him “Boy” even though he’s forty- 


five; the white truck driver who 
leeringly refuses the right of way; 
the white peddler who makes ad- 
vances ‘to his wife; the self-con- 
scious white man who will not dis- 
cuss the racial differences and prob- 
lems with him; the white liberal 
who says: “You go my way—or 
else;” the lies we are continually 
told by whites. 

The courthouse, where heavier 
penalties are meted out to Blacks 
than whites, for comparable crimes 
—by white judges; the newspaper 
company which refuses to deliver 
papers in the ghetto; the dairy that 
refuses to make house to house 
deliveries of milk in Black Neigh- 
borhoods; the state agencies that 
refuse to enforce the housing codes, 
the sanitation codes, the health reg- 
ulations; the white suburban ma- 
tron who calls her fifty year old 
Black Maid “my girl;” the labor 
leaders who give lip service to Black 
People, but not justice and jobs. 

Add to the daily, hourly hurt, the 
ingredient of a dominant society, 
a majority culture, that is sick with 


the infection of violence—and Black 
Youth is forced to lash out. Tele- 
vision, radio, motion pictures, all 
the mass media, spread the gospel 
of violence: Matt Dillon, Bonanza, 
The Man from UNCLE, all excite 
the American youngster’s taste for 
violence—and that youngster will 
respond, whether he is Black or 
white. 

Songs and paperback books glori- 
fying the “Green Berets” and en- 
couraging militarism in American 
youth fan the fires of ghetto despair. 
Unless America is prepared to ac- 
cept the violent consequences— 
Black Youth must be given realistic 
alternatives. 

Black People seek to control the 
educational system, the _political- 
economic system and the admin- 
istration of their own communities. 
They must control their own courts 
and their own police. 

One must recognize that the cap- 
italist system is not relevant to the 
masses of Black People. They are 
not allowed to participate fully in 
that system—merely as consumers 
who provide that 10% margin on 
which that system survives. Conse- 
quently, they are losing faith in that 
system. 


The aims sought by each of the 
groups previously described are 
achievable. The question is there- 
fore: Is the society ready to make 
the changes necessary to meet the 
needs of the oppressed? The day 
has come when society, to- protect 
its very existence, must make these 
changes. In the light of recent de- 
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velopments, this fact ceases to be 


debatable. 


The city, state and federal gov- 


ernments have used extraordinary 
means to suppress these revolts— 
constitutional rights have been dis- 
regarded and laws suspended. They 
must use extraordinary powers to al- 
leviate the conditions which cause 
the revolts. 

The ability of America to do so is 
unquestionable. Any nation that can 
afford to spend $66 million daily 
on a murderous war in Vietnam can 
afford many times that amount to 
aid the suffering and oppressed. 
America cannot afford not to: If 
America again ignores its responsi- 
bility to the Black Population—we 
will be faced with increasing year- 
round violence and destruction. 

If we continue on this collision 
course, whites as well as Blacks will 
lose dollars. Whites as well as 
Blacks will lose their homes, their 
neighborhoods, and their communi- 
ties. White people as well as Black 
People will lose their lives. There 
will be no victors. © 

White liberals will side more and 
more with white racists. They will 
be, and are, puzzled, dumbfounded ; 
they feel personally rejected. They 
will find themselves more and more 
on the defensive, more and more 
puzzled as to what can be done, 
what can be said, what they can 
stand for. 

Polarization is best faced with 
honesty and candor. Nostalgic long- 
ings for the past will not undo the 
present. But polarization offers 
one hope—honest dealings between 
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equals. And it is clear that today’s 
polarization has been in part the 
product of yesterday’s dishonesty. 
Black People will no longer tolerate 
even a benevolent Massah of an ur- 
ban plantation. 

As this country foists its evil 
upon the Vietnams of the world 
and as Black People rise up year af- 
ter year, not even America will be 
able to stand the brunt of the re- 
bellions: Not even America will be 
able to survive the wrath of the 
world’s oppressed. We can only 
hope that America awakens in time 
and changes drastically: We can 
only hope that this world disaster 
will be averted. 

We have attempted to define the 
problem. We have catalogued the 
various philosophies. We must de- 
velop programs designed to answer 
the needs and desires of each group 
of Black People. 

Without doubt, all Black People 
who do not have jobs, want jobs; 
they want full employment regard- 
less of their various philosophies. 
Therefore a program designed for 
full employment is needed—now. 

The Department of Labor should 


develop a crash program for full 


‘employment. If they do not already 


know who is unemployed, they 
should find out. When they have 
found out, they must find employ- 
ment—in government or private in- 
dustry—for those who need jobs. 
If jobs are not available, then 
the government can provide a living 
allowance for those in need, until 
jobs are available. Black People 
who receive this allowance must not 
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be treated as less than full citizens: 
They must not be submitted to the 
same indignities and humiliations 
suffered by those currently on wel- 
fare roles. This allowance is justly 
theirs: It is long overdue. | 

Our answer for the Black Man is: 
FREEDOM OF CHOICE. 

Integration: Black People who 
desire integration should have the 
full right to be integrated into 
American life. This means that the 
full force and power of American 
society should be brought to bear 
to assure this right to all Americans. 
This also means that white society 
must deal with every white indi- 
vidual, every white corporation— 
and severely—when one stands in 
the way of a Black Man seeking in- 
tegration. 

Like the need for employment of 
all Black People—full and fair en- 
forcement of the law is necessarily 
the goal of all Black People—re- 
gardless of their philosophy. 

The Garveyites: Nothing is wrong 
with the idea of returning to Africa, 
if one desires to go. The problem 
of many Black People who embrace 
this philosophy is that they do not 
have the fare to get to Africa. 

Secondly, many do not have the 
finances to buy land or a home upon 
arrival. 

Thirdly, many do not have the 
skills necessary for living a success- 
ful and productive life—either in 
the United States or Africa. 


From the point of view of the — 


African States, it is desirable that 
many Afro-Americans return to 
their homeland. Many African na- 


tions seek Americans with certain 
basic skills in order that the indi- 
vidual be productive both to him- 
self and the developing country to 
which he returns. 

A program so designed could pro- 
mote good will with African na- 
tions and would help many Black 
People construct a new life in 
Africa. This is not a new idea. This 
is a Zionist concept: Israel the ex- 
ample. 

The Congress of the United States 
should develop legislation to: 1. Pro- 
vide educational training in line 
with the technical requirements of 
the African countries. A Black Man, 
upon completion of training, should 
be provided with transportation and 
funds to purchase land so that he 
can begin a new life. Certainly, if 


men cannot live together, they 


should have the freedom—and the 
opportunity—to live separately. 
We now do manpower training 
on a limited basis, provided for by 
an Act of Congress. With a little 
imagination, an Act can be drafted 
to accommodate the objectives out- 
lined above. Private funding could 
likewise assist in developing parts 
of the program in the United States 
or in Africa—in cooperation with 
the African Nations involved. 
Reparationists: Reparationists be- 
lieve that Black People comprise a 
nation within a nation. Few Ameri- 
cans think in these terms. Many 
frown upon the idea because such 
an admission on the part of white 
America would automatically entitle 
Black People—legally—to benefits 
they cannot now possibly enjoy. 
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Of course, the American Indians 
are recognized—constitutionally—as 
forming a nation within a nation, 
and America has blatantly disre- 
garded every commitment made to 
this great nation. | 

The concept of reparations is not 
novel. This country has paid dam- 
ages to many other countries for 
acts committed in times of war, and 
damages incurred in times of peace. 
The Marshall Plan set a splendid 
precedent which could be invoked 
domestically. 

A Marshall Plan could also be ex- 
tended to African nations who want 
help—with no strings attached—as 
an added aid to the Garveyites. 

If America exerts all its influence 
within the United Nations to allot 


territory in Southwest Africa in | 


which Afro-American reparationists 
can settle—another part of the prob- 
lem will be solved. This would be 
supplemented with an adequate liv- 
ing allowance, at least for long 
enough for those returning to be- 
come established. 

Muslims: The Muslims, as a re- 
ligious group, believe in separation 
from the white man’s society. They 
seek land, within the continental 
limits of the United States. 

Once again, this is not new to the 
American scene. It was the Mor- 
mons that moved westward to es- 
tablish the State of Utah. -They 
created their own government, 
schools and industries. Having done 
so, they were gobbled up and forced 
to become a state, by a young 
America—already greedy. 

Another precedent for this is the 


_ idea of Land Grant Colleges, estab- 


lished during the early years of this 
country. As with the Demonstration 
Cities Act, with land the government 
now owns, or could acquire, new 
cities can, in fact, be built to be 
owned and controlled by Black Peo- 
ple—with technical assistance com- 
ing from the government and pri- 


vate industry, to develop the re- 


sources where these people live. 

There is plenty of land available 
in the United States which could be 
used for this purpose. Seventy per 
cent of all Americans live in urban 
centers—the inner cities are spread- 
ing—they are becoming Blacker 
every day. 

The land space now occupied by 
the urban centers is only .7% 
(seven tenths of one per cent) of 
the total land area in the United 
States. Almost none of the remain- 
ing 98.3% is owned by Blacks. Ade- 
quate land could easily be provided 
on which the Muslims could settle. 

Residents of Existing Urban Com- 
munities: Many Black Americans 
have no desire to leave their com- 
munities. They simply want them to 
be livable. Under the present system, 
they do not have the facilities to 
make them livable. 

Ownership of the land area in 
places such as Harlem must be trans- 
ferred to the residents of Harlem— 
individually or collectively. Existing 
governmental programs such as the 
Demonstration Cities Program, the 
Federal Housing Authority, the 
Commerce Department programs, 
along with contributions from pri- 
vate industry, must be coordinated 


to accomplish this end. 

_ Ownership of businesses in the 
ghetto must be transferred to Black 
People—either individually or col- 
lectively. Possibly some of the pres- 
ent absentee owners can be retained 
by the government as technical ad- 
visors to the new owners. 

Attached to this program can be 
the “Communiversity,”’ or other 
training agencies where people can 
be taught to operate various types 
of businesses. All government facili- 
ties in the ghetto must be run and 
operated by Black People. For ex- 
ample, the Post Office, Judiciary 
system, Police Department, Welfare 
Department, Board of Education 
and all other such agencies. As tech- 
nical assistance can be given to 
Africa, technical assistance can be 
provided for Black Americans. 

In any such areas of the United 
States, we seek private capital from 
industry, foundations, etc., to make 
available—immediately—five mil- 
lion dollars—along with technical 
assistance for the establishment of 
a major Black University—staffed 
and run by Blacks; concentrating 
its curriculum on Black History, 
Black Culture and a collection of 
historical information pertinent to 
Black People. 

This is not unprecedented. The 
Schomberg Collection now rests in 
Harlem on 135th Street—a_ tiny 
model for a great project. Even that 
tiny beginning is being criminally 
neglected by the New York Public 
Library—which is responsible for 
its maintenance. 

Many other minority groups—re- 
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ligous and ethnic—have established 


their own centers of learning—dedi- 


cated primarily to the teaching of 
subjects pertinent to their history 
and culture. Yeshiva University and 
Notre Dame University are only two 
examples. 

These groups were afforded the 
opportunity to establish their own 
universities because they were ac- 
cepted by the system. We were not. 

Our university would include a 
Theatre and an Art Drama Center. 
This school would welcome all peo- 
ple who want to learn of our cul- 
ture. 

All of these demands must be met 
—all segments of the Black Com- 
munity must be honored. The Presi- 
dent of the United States called 
upon Black People in America to 
end the rebellions: He asks much of 
a people in bondage. He asks that 
they relinquish their natural rights 
as men. In return, he offers nothing. 

We call upon the President of the 
United States and the Congress to 
demonstrate their good faith by im- 
mediately complying with the fol- 
lowing demands: 


1. Release all political prisoners 
—Now. By that we mean, 
those seized during the recent 


rebellions. Halt their prosecu- 


tion. 


2. Kill the Anti-Riot Bill—Now. 


3. Resubmit the Urban Rat Con- 


trol Legislation to Congress 
and pass that bill—Now. 


4. Grant Muhammad Ali his 
right, under the First Amend- 


ment to the Constitution, to 
practice his religion as a 
minister of the Muslim faith, 
and as a conscientious objec- 
tor. Restore the title of Heavy- 
weight Champion of the World 
to Muhammad Ali—the only 
rightful champion. 


5. Increase funding of Office of 
Economic Opportunity pro- 
grams by at least $10 billion. 
Make sure that this money 
reaches the poor Black People 
of the ghetto—not the poverty 
bureaucrats. 


6. Reinstate all of the Black 
Power professors of Howard 
University—those men who 
were dismissed because they 
dared to counsel and work 
with Black Students opposed 
to militarism and the sickness 
of American society—because 
they dared to believe in aca- 
demic freedom. Reinstate the 
students who were also dis- 
missed. 


These six demands can be met 
with little effort and no sacrifice on 
the part of America. Immediate 
compliance would demonstrate to 
Black People that white America is 
beginning to awaken and is ready 
to face reality. Immediate com- 
pliance would indicate a willingness 
to embark on the larger programs 
so desperately needed. 

If these demands are ignored—it 
will be reaffirmed that. white Amer- 
ica has no interest in the Black 
Population: It will be further evi- 
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dence that the only cure is revolu- 
tion. 

Although the CONGRESS OF 
RACIAL EQUALITY primarily re- 
presents Black People who intend 
to stay in urban communities and 
acquire Black Unity and Black 
Power, we stand ready, willing and 
able to serve as a coordinating agent 
to assist all Black People, of any 
philosophy. 

There is a vacuum which needs 
to be filled; a voice which needs to 
be heard: No major Civil Rights 
organization has even attempted to 
meet this need. More than ever, in 
this time of crisis, we stand for 
this. | 

In the last few generations, great 
problems have been solved. Such di- 
lemmas as splitting the atom, de- 
veloping the hydrogen bomb, initiat- 
ing space exploration and installing 
television satelites, have been con- 
quered. 

Such great achievements have 
been mastered as preventing and 
curing polio, saving severed limbs, 
even developing artificial hearts: In 
spite of all of this, that most crucial, 
most dangerous and_ destructive 
disease of all has not been cured— 
racism, that infectious disease of 
the mind. More important, no seri- 
ous attempts have been made to con- 
quer that national epidemic. 

CORE has projected, in this 
paper, an outline for progress— 
specifically aimed at curing our 
hate-ridden society. We have avail- 
able, more detailed and specific pro- 
grams, which would attack racism 
in this country and, if adequately 


ised peat 


funded and fully implemented, could 
alter the future of America from its 
present self-destructive course. 
Problems provide opportunity for 
greatness. America has the re- 
sources, the manpower, the potential 
for greatness; but it is plagued with 


a near-sighted self-interest which — 


could be its destruction. 


that it can no longer afford a Viet- 
nam. 

This country must change—all 
the human resources of intellect, 
initative and imagination—Black 
and white—must be utilized fully 
in this endeavor. 

This problem can be solved: If 
America has the commitment, it will 


America must learn from Detroit be solved. i} 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE July 31, 1967 


McKISSICK OFFERS SOLUTIONS AND PROGRAMS 


BA BLACK MANIFESTO Core 


Floyd B. McKissick, National Director of the CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
(CORE), today made the following statement regarding recent rebellions 
across the country: 


“America stands at the crossroad today. These are times of crisis. 
The long, hot summer is upon us and, because of the crisis, I have FbsT POW &_D 
caneeree a scheduled trip to Africa to the International Seminar on 
Apartheic, Racial Discrimination and Colonialism in Southern Africa, 
which will be held in Lusaka, Zambia. This Press Conference is being 
called today so that I may share my views, as a Black Leader. 


History will likely record the explosions of this summer as the begiming 
of the Black Revolution. The criminal connotation of the term "riots" 
will be erased. ‘They will be recognized for what they are — rebellions 
azainst oppression and exploitation. It would be hypocritical for me 

to pretend otherwise. | 


A few days ago, certain Civil Rights Leaders issued a statement con- 
demming their Black Brothers for resorting to violence. They stated: 
"We who have fought so long and hard to achieve justice for all 
Americans, have consistently opposed violence for redress. Riots are 
ineffective, destructive and badly damaging to the cause of civil rights 
and the entire nation." 


We believe that it is unfortunate that our brothers felt it necessary 
to condemn Black Men for rebelling against that which oppresses -—- that 
they found it opportune to decry the violence of the victim. It is 
fruitless to condem without offering solutions and it can only force 
Black People to question those who condemm. The African proverb 

which applies is: "He who is the best friend of my enemy cannot 
possibly be my friend." (It is insane logic to condem the raped 

for becoming pregnant and it is insane logic to condemn the oppressed 
for the crimes of the oppressor. ) 


It is naive to assume that the "cause of Civil Rights" to which our 

brothers refer, is still relevant to Black People. The Civil Rights 
movement was regional in nature -——- it was principally limited to the 
south, was non-violent in method and was primarily dedicated to the 

acquisition of equal legal status for Black People. The tacties and 
philosophy of the civil rights era can take us no further along the 

road to Total Equality. New methods must be found: A new era must 

begin. 


There was the time -- not very long ago, when America could easily 
have avoided the kind of violence happening today. Those in power 
could have acceeded to the demands of the Black Population and moved 
to end exploitation and oppression. But they did not and now they 
must pay. 


White Americans insist upon viewing the problems of Black People in a 
vacuum, outside of their historical context and with little canprehension 
of the total problem. They continue to condemn men who will not accept 
condemnation: They will not accept condemnation because they know they 
are right: They know that they are justified. They know that every 
standard -~ ethical, religious, and moral -- supports their right of 
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revolution. 


Some Americans attempt to rationalize that these rebellions are caused 
by "Lawless Elements in Society” and that the looters are habitual 
criminals. Statistics clearly show that most of those arrested during 
these outbursts were arrested for the first time: That is not indicative 
of habitual criminal behavior. 


Concepts of crime need to be re-examined. The system is quick to condem 
and kill an eager 15-year-old Black Looter who camot afford to buy a | 
transistor radio: It is quick to condem a hungry thief who would not 
eat without his stolen bread. But it is not so quick to condem the 
tycoon who deals to keep prices high and wages low — or the landlord 
i aca dangerous and shabby tenements for which he collects high 
rents. 


No -——- for these crimes have a certain glamour in a capitalist society: 
They are the crimes of the successful, the crimes of the elite. And 
they are condoned. 


The man in the ghetto is literally the victim of crimes every day of 
his life. And the courts and the govermment offer him no recourse. 


The economic and social crimes that are tacitly approved, kill and loot 
as surely as a sniper. They do it more slowly and there is rarely blood 
to be seen, but ghetto people are just as dead and just as surely robbed. 


If aman is beaten on the head every day of the year, I camnot condem 
him for picking up a rock one fine day and throwing it at his tormentor. 
I camot and I will not. 


Many white people have blissfully assumed that the goal of Biack People — 
as a group — is integration. They have assumed that there is one man 

or one organization or one philosophy which speaks for all Black People 
and they, white Americans, have assumed that they could pick the man and 
the organization; that Black People would meekly follow. 


They have assumed that Presidential Commissions comprised of white 
politicians and a few hand-picked "Negroes"could give them a real 
insight into the ghetto and its ills. It is too bad that the President 
did not see fit to assign same Black People with strong ties in the 
ghetto, to his camission. Then, perhaps, he would learn the truth. 


White Americans fail to realize that if there is any one goal for all 
Black People, that goal is self-—determination — the right to control 
one's own destiny. 


There are, in fact, in the Black Commnity, many divergent views and 
philosophies. We will briefly explain the principle philosophies 
adhered to by Black People in America, in an attempt to educate white 
America and afford white America a better understanding of Black People 
in this country. 


1. Integrationists: The goal of the integrationist is absorption into 
the mainstream of American life. They are amply represented by the 
traditional civil rights organizations. We will not waste much time 
discussing their goals and philosophy, for the integrationists and 
their leaders are well-publicized. 


2. Garveyites: The followers of the late Marcus Garvey. Significantly, 
the contributions of this great leader are generally ignored by American 
History textbooks. He spearheaded the "Back to Africa’ movement. 
Garveyites believe that the true home of the Black Man is in Africa and 
that all efforts should be directed to his ultimate return. Their hope 
is the establishment of a nation, on African soil, where Black People 
will be free. Although the movement receives little publicity, they 
number as many as the integrationists. 


3. ‘Muslims: The Muslims are primarily a religious group. They are 
members of the Nation of Islam. Their belief is that it is impossible 
to trust the white man and they prefer to move to aseparate state, 
within the United States, where they will be free of the eorrupting 
influence of white society. 
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The Muslims have tremendous influence in the ghetto, although their 
membership lists do not reflect this great influence. The Muslims have 
propagated a political idea which has wide influence — the concept of 
separatism. 


4, Reparationists: The reparationists believe that America owes civil 
damages for the blood, sweat, tears and agony of our forefathers. These 
reparations to be paid in money, land, or both. 


The reparationists, like the Garveyites, have had increasing influence 
among American Black People. Their influence has grown rapidly, 
_ particularly since 1954. 


5. The Black Masses: ‘The Black Poor of the ghetto (affiliated and 
unaffiliated) are represented in all of the above mentioned groups. 
All are nationalistic in varying degrees and express their nationalism 
in divergent ways. 


_ Particularly the young people view the ghetto as a colony, controlled, 
dominated and exploited by the white society. (That society which is 
represented and typified by the white merchants who exploit Black 
People by day and flee to their safe suburbs at night.) 


This Black Bloc — the vast majority -- has been segregated, not by 
choice, but at the insistence of the powerful white majority. They 
have learned that integration is not possible in this society and the 
only. alternative is for Black People to exercise the power over their 
own destinies. 


One must realize that for more than three hundred years, the seeds of 
despair and injustice have been growing. Insults and humiliation have 
been heaped upon the Black Man. Even since the Emancipation Proclamation, 
white adherance to the constitution in its true meaning, has been 
negligsable, and has continued to frustrate the Black Man in his 
aspirations. 


Even today, the same injustices are heaped upon Black People. The 
white cab driver who will not pick him up; the white cop who calls 
him "Boy" even though he's forty-five; the white truck driver who 
leeringly refuses the right of way; the white peddler who makes 
advances to his wife; the self-conscious white man who will not 
discuss the racial differences and problems with him; the white 
liberal who says: "You go my way — or else; the lies we are con- 
tinually told by whites. 


The courthouse, where heavier penalties are meeted out to Blacks than 
whites, for comparable crimes -—— by white judges; the newspaper company 
which refuses to deliver papers in the ghetto; the dairy that refuses 
to make house to house deliveries of milk in Black Neighborhoods; the 
state agencies that refuse to enforce the housing codes, the sanitation 
codes, the health regulations; the white suburban matron who calls her 
fifty year old maid "my giri;" the labor leaders who give lip service 
to Black People, but not justice and jobs. 


Add to the daily, hourly hurt, the ingredient of a dominant society, 

a majority culture, that is sick with the infection of violence —- and 
Black Youth is forced to lash out. ‘Television, radio, motion pictures, 
all the mass media, spread the gospel of violence: Matt Dillon, 
Bonanza, The Man from UNCLE, all excite the American youngster's 

taste for violence — and that youngster will respond, whether he 

is Black or white. 


Sones and paperback books glorifying the "Green Berets” and encouraging 
militarism in American youth fan the fires of ghetto despair. Unless 
America is prepared to accept the violent consequences — Black Youth 
must be given realistic altermatives. 


Black People seek to control the educational system, the political—_ 
economic system and the administration of their own canmunities. They 
must control their own courts and their own police. 


One must recognize that the capitalist system is not relevant to the 
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masses Of Black People. They are not allowed to participate fully in | 
that system — merely as consumers who provide that 10% margin on which 
that system survives. Consequently, they are losing faith in that 
system. 


The aims sought by each of the groups previously described are achievable. 
The question is therefore: Is the society ready to make the changes 
necessary to meet the needs of the oppressed? The day has come when 
society, to protect its very existence, must make these changes. In 

the light of recent developments, this fact ceases to be debatable. 


The city, state and federal governments have used extraordinary means to 
suppress these revolts -—— constitutional rights have been disregarded and 
laws suspended. They must use extraordinary powers to alleviate the 
conditions which cause the revolts. 


The ability of America to do so is unquestionable. Any nation that can 
afford to spend $66 million daily on a murderous war in Vietnam can 
afford many times that amount to aid the suffering and oppressed. 

America cannot afford not to: If America again ignores its responsibility 
to the Black Population — we will be faced with increasing year-round — 
violence and destruction. 


If we continue on this collision course, whites as well as Blacks will 
lose dollars. Whites as well as Blacks will lose their homes, their 
neighborhoods, and their communities. White people as well as Black 
People will lose their lives. There will be no victors. 


White liberals will side more and more with white racists. They will be, 
and are, puzzled, dumbfounded; they feel personally rejected. They 

will find themselves more and more on the defensive, more and more 
puzzled as to what can be done, what can be said, what they can stand for. 


Polarization is best faced with honesty and candor. Nostalgic longings 
for the past will not undo the present. But polarization offers one 
hope —— honest dealings between equals. And it is clear that today's 
polarization has been in part the product of yesterday's dishonesty. 
Black People will no longer tolerate even a benevolent Massah of an 
urban plantation. 


As this country foists its evil upon the Vietnams of the world and as 
Black People rise up year after year, not even America will be able to 
stand the brunt of the rebellions; not even America will be able to 
survive the wrath of the world's oppressed. We can only hope that 
America awakens in time and changes drastically: We can only hope 
that this world disaster will be averted. 


We have attempted to define the problem. We have catalogued the various 
philosophies. We must develop programs designed to answer the needs 
end desires of each group of Black People. 


Without doubt, all Black People who do not have jobs, want jobs; they 
want full employment regardless cf their various philosophies. Therefore 
a program designed for full employment is needed — now. 


The Department of Labor should develop a crash program for full employ- 
ment. If they do not already know who is unemployed, they should find 
cut. When they have found out, they must find employment — in government 
or private industry -- for those who need jobs. 


If jobs are not available, then the govermment can provide a living 
allowance for those in need, until jobs are available. Black People 
who receive this allowance must not be treated as less than full 
citizens: They must not be submitted to the same indignities and 
humiliations suffered by those currently on welfare roles. This 
allowance is justly theirs: It is long overdue. 


Our answer for the Black Man is: FREEDOM OF CHOICE. 


Integration: Black People who desire integration should have the full 
right to be integrated into American life. This means that the full 
force and power of American society should be brought to bear to assure 
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this right to all Americans. This also means that white society must 
deal with every white individual, every white corporation —— and 
severely -- when one stands in the way of a Black Man seeking integration. 


Like the need for employment of all Black People — full and fair 
enforcement of the law is necessarily the goal of all Black People — 
regardless of their philosophy. 


The Garveyites: Nothing is wrong with the idea of returning to Africa, 
if one desires to go. The problem of many Black People who embrace 
this philosophy is that they do not have the fare to get to Africa. 


secondly, many do not have the finances to buy land or a home upon 
arrival. | 


Thirdly, many do not have the skills necessary for living a successful 
and productive life -- either in the United States or Africa. 


From the point of view of the African States, it is desirable that many 
Afro-Americans return to their homeland. Many African nations seek 
Americans with certain basic skills in order that the individual be 
productive both to himself and the developing country to which he 
returns. 


A program so designed could promote good will with African natinns and 
would help many Black People construct a new life in Africa. This is 
not a new idea. This is a Zionist concept: Israel the example. 


The Congress of the United States should develop legislation to: 

1. Provide educational training in line with the technical requirements 
of the African countries. A Black Man, upon completion of training, 
Should be provided with transportation and funds to purchase land so 

that he can begin a new life. Certainly, if men cannot live together, 
they should have the freedom -—- and the opportunity ——- to live separately. 


We now do manpower training on a limited basis, provided for by an 

Act of Congress. With a little imagination, an Act can be drafted to 
accomodate the objectives outlined above. Private funding could like- 
wise assist in developing parts of the program in the United States 

or in Africa -—— in cooperation with the African Nations involved. 


Reparationists: Reparationists believe that Black People camprise a 
nation within a nation. Few Americans think in these terms. Many 
frown upon the idea because such an admission on the part of white 
-America would automatically entitle Black People — legally — to 
benefits they cannot now possibly enjoy. 


Of course, the American Indians are recognized — constitutionally — 
as forming a nation within a nation, and America has blatantly 
disregarded every commitment made to this great nation. 


The concept of reparations is not novel. This country has paid damages 
to many other countries for acts committed in times of war, and damages 
incurred in times of peace. The Marshall Plan set a splendid precedent 
which could be invoked domestically. 


A Marshall Plan could also be extended to African nations who want 
help -- with no strings attached — as an added aid to the Garveyites. 


If America exerts all its influence within the United Nationsto allot 
territory in Southwest Africa in which Afro-American reparationists can 
settle ——- another part of the problem will be solved. This would be 
supplemented with an adequate living allowance, at least for long 
enough for those returning to become established. 


Muslims: ‘The Muslims, as a religious group, believe in separation 
from the white man's society. They seek land, within the continental 


limits of the United States. 


Once again, this is not new to the American scene. It was the Mormons 
that moved westward to establish the State of Utah. They created their 
own government, schools and industries. Having done so, they were 
gobbled up and forced to become a state, by a young America — already 
greedy. 
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Another precedent for this is the idea of Land Grant Colleges, established 
during the early years of this country. As with the Demonstration Cities 
Act, with land the government now owns, or could acquire, new cities can, 
in fact, be built to be owned and controlled by Black People — with 
technical assistance coming from the govermment and private ANnGUsUry ; 

to develop the resources where these people live. 


There is plenty of land available in the United States which eould be 
used for this purpose. Seventy per cent of all Americans live in | 
urban centers -—— the inner cities are spreading —— they are becoming 
Blacker every day. 


The land space now occupied by the urban centers is only .7% (seven 
tenths of one per cent) of the total land area in the United States. 
Almost none of the remaining 98.3% is owned by Blacks. Adequate land 
could easily be provided on which the Muslims could settle. 


Residents of Existing Urban Communities: Many Black Americans have no 
desire to leave their communities. They simply want them to be livable. 
by gag present system, they do not have the facilities to make them 
ivable. 


Ownership of the land area in places such as Harlem must be transferred 
to the residents of Harlem — individually or collectively. Existing 
governmental programs such as the Demonstration Cities Program, the 
Federal Housing Authority, the Commerce Department programs, along with 

_ contributions from private industry, must be coordinated to accomplish 
this end. 


Ownership of businesses in the ghetto must be transferred to Black 
People -—— either individually or collectively. Possibly some of the 
present absentee owners can be retained by the govermment as technical 
advisors to the new owners. 


Attached to this program can be the "Conmuniversity," or other training 
agencies where people can be taught to operate various types of businesses. 
All govermment facilities in the ghetto must be run and operated by 

Black People. For example, the Post Office, Judiciary system, Police 
Department, Welfare Department, Board ef Educ ation and all other such 
agencies. As technical assistance can be given to Africa, technical 
assistance can be provided for Black Americans. 


In any such areas of the United States, we seek private capital from 
industry, foundations, etc., to make available — immediately — five 
million dollars —- along with technical assistance for the establishment 
of a major Black University — staffed and run by Blacks; concentrating 
its curriculum on Black History, Black Culture and a collection of 
historical information pertinent to Black People. 


This is not unprecedented. The Schomberg Collection now rests in Harlem 
on 135th Street -- a tiny model for a great project. Even that tiny. 
beginning is being criminally neglected by the New York Public Library — 
whicr is responsible for its maintenance. 


Many other minority groups -— religous and ethnic — have established 
their own centers of. learning —- dedicated primarily to the teaching — 
of subjects pertinent to their history and culture. Yeshiva University 
and Notre Dame University are only two examples. 


These groups were afforded the opportunity to establish their own 
universities because they were accepted by the system. We were not. 


Our university would include a Theatre and an Art and Drama Center. This 
school would welcome all people who want to learn of our culture. 


All of these demands must be met — all segments of the Black Conmunity 
must be honored. ‘The President of the United States called upon Black 
People in America to end the rebellions: He asks much of a people in 
bondage. He asks that they relinquish their natural rights as men. In 
return, he offers nothing. 


We call upon the President of the United States and the Congress to 
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demonstrate their good faith by immediately complying with the following 
demands : 


1. Release all political prisoners — Now. By that we mean, those 
seized during the recent rebellions. Halt their prosecution. 


2. Kill the Anti-Riot Bill — Now. 


3. Resubmit the Urban Rat Control Legislation to Congress and pass 
that bill -—— Now. 


4. Grant Muhammad Ali his right, under the First Amendment to the 
Constitution, to practice his religion as a minister of the Muslim 
faith, and as a conscientious objector. Restore the title of Heavy- 
weight Champion of the World to Muhammad Ali — the only rightful 


champion. 


5. Increase funding of Office of Econanic Opportunity programs by at 
least $10 billion. Make sure that this money reaches the poor Black 
People of the ghetto —- not the poverty bureaucrats. 


6. Reinstate all of the Black Power professors cf Howard University — 
those men who were dismissed because they dared to counsel and work - ':. 
with Black Students opposed to militarism and the sickness of American 
society -—— because they dared to believe in academic freedom. Reinstate | 
the students who were also dismissed. 


These six demands can be met with little effort and no sacrifice on the 
part of America. Immediate complicity would demonstrate to Black 
People that white America is beginning to awaken and is ready to face 
reality. Immediate complicity would indicate a willingness to embark 
on .the larger programs so desperately needed. 


If these demands are ignored —— it will be reaffirmed that white America 
has no interest in the Black Population: It will be further evidence 
that the only cure is revolution. 


Although the CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY primarily represents Black 

People who intend to stay in urban communities and acquire Black Unity 

and Black Power, we stand ready, willing and able to serve as a coordinating 
agent to assist all Black People, of any philosophy. 


‘There is a vacuum which needs to be filled; a voice which needs to be 
heard: No major Civil Rights organization has even attempted to 
meet this need. More than ever, in this time of crisis, we stand for 
this. 


In the last few generations, great problems have been solved. such 
dilemmas as splitting the atom, developing the hydrogen bomb, initiating 
Space exploration and installing television satelites, have been 
ecnquerecd. 


Such great achievements have been mastered as preventing and curing 
polio, saving severed limbs, even developing artificial hearts: In 
spite of all of this, that most crucial, most dangerous and destructive 
disease of all has not been cured -- racism, that infectious disease of 
the mind. More important, no serious attempts have been made to conquer 
that national epidemic. 


CORE has projected, in this paper, an outline for progress — specifically 
aimed at curing our hate-ridden society. We have available, more 
detailed and specific programs, which would attack racism in this country 
and, if adequately funded and fully implemented, could alter the future 
of America from its present self-destructive course. 


Problems provide opportunity for greatness. America has the resources, 
the manpower, the potential for greatness; but it is plagued with a 
near—sightced self—interest which could be its destruction. 


fmerica must learn from Detroit that it can no longer afford a Vietnan. 


This country must change —- all the human resources of intellect, 
iniative and imagination — Black and white — must be utilized fully in . 


this endeavor. 
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This problem can be solved: If America has the commitment, it will be 
solved. 


KRKRKRKLHS 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 


200 West 135th Street 
New York, New York 10030 


212 281 9650 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE July 31, 1967 


A BLACK MAW IFESTO FoR P ROEZESS 


McKISSICK OFFERS SOLUTIONS AND PROGRAMS | 


Floyd B. McKissick, National Director of the CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
(CORE), today made the following statement regarding recent rebellions 
across the country: 


‘America stands at the crossroad today. These are times of crisis. 
The long, hot summer is upon us and, because of the crisis, I have 

a scheduled trip to Africa to the International Seminar on 
Apartheid, Racial Discrimination and Colonialism in Southern Africa, 
which will be held in Lusaka, Zambia. This Press Conference is being 
called today so that I may share my views, as a Black Leader. 


History will likely record the explosions of this sunmer as the be 

of the Black Revolution. The criminal connotation of the term "riots" 
will be erased. They will be recognized for what they are — rebellions 
against oppression and exploitation. It would be hypocritical for me 

to pretend otherwise. 


_A few days ago, certain Civil Rights Leaders issued a statement con- 
dennting their Black Brothers for resorting to violence. smn 
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the cause of civil rights 
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We believe that it is unfortunate that our brothers felt it necessary 
to condemn Black Men for rebelling against that which oppresses -—- that 
they found it opportune to decry the violence of the victim. It is 
fruitless to condemn without offering solutions and it can only force 
Black People to question those who condem. The African proverb 

which applies is: "He who is the best friend of my enemy cannot 
possibly be my friend." (It is insane logic to condem the raped 

for becoming pregnant and it is insane logic to condenn the oppressed 
for the crimes of the oppressor. ) 
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There was the time — not very long ago, when America could easily 
have avoided the kind of violence happening today. Those in power 
could have acceeded to the demands of the Black Population and moved 
to end exploitation and oppression. But they did not and now they 
must pay. | 


White Americans insist upon viewing the problems of Black People in a 
vacuum, outside of their historical context and with little canprehension 
of the total problem. They continue to condemn men who will not accept 
condemnation: They will not accept condemnation because they know they 
are right: They know that they are justified. They lmow that every 
standard -~ ethical, religious, and moral — supports their right of 
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revolution. 


Some Americans attempt to rationalize that these rebellions are caused 
by “Lawless Elements in Society” and that the looters are habitual 
criminals. Statistics clearly show that most of those arrested during 
these outbursts were arrested for the first time: That is not indicative 
of habitual criminal behavior. 


Concepts of crime need to be re-exarined. The system is quick to condem 
and kill an eager 15~year-old Black Looter who camot afford to buy a 
transistor radio: It is quick to condem a humgry thief who would not 
eat without his stolen bread. But it is not so quick to condem the 
tycoon who deals to keep prices high and wages low — or the landlord 
= dangerous and shabby tenements for which he collects high 
rents. 


No — for these crimes have a certain glamour in a capitalist society: 
They are the crimes of the successful, the crimes of the elite. And 
they are condoned. 


The man in the ghetto is literally the victim of crimes every day of 
his life. And the courts and the government offer him no recourse. 


The economic and social crimes that are tacitly approved, kill and loot 
as surely as a sniper. They do it more slowly and there is rarely blood 
to be seen, but ghetto people are just as dead and just as surely robbed. 


If a man is beaten on the head every day of the year, I cannot condemn 
him for picking up a rock one fine day and throwing it at his tormentor. 
I cannot and I will not. 


Many white people have blissfully assumed that the goal of Black People — 
as a group — is integration. They have assumed that there is one man 
or one organization or one philosophy which speaks for alli Black People 
and they, white Americans, have assumed that they could pick the man and 
the organization; that Black People would meekly follow. 

i 
They have assumed that Presidential Commissions comprised of white 
politicians and a few hand-picked "Negroes"could give them a real 
insight into the ghetto and its ills. It is too bad that the President 
did not see fit to assign some Black People with strong ties in the 
ghetto, to his commission. Then, perhaps, he would learn the truth. 


White Americans fail to realize that if there is any one goal for all 
Black People, that goal is self-determination -— the rio to control 


one's own destiny. 


There are, in fact, in the Black Commnity, many divergent views and 
philosophies. We will briefly explain the principle philosophies 
adhered to by Black People in America, in an attempt to educate white 
America and afford white America a better understanding of Black People 
in this country. 


Bi Integrationists: The goal of the integrationist is absorption into 
the mainstream of American life. They are amply represented by the 
traditional civil rights organizations. We will not waste much time 
discussing their goals and philosophy, for the integrationists and 
their leaders are well-publicized. 


2. Garveyites: The followers of the late Marcus Garvey. Significantly, 
the eet Gd tone of this great leader are generally ignored by American 
History textbooks. He spearheaded the "Back to Africa” movement. 
Garveyites believe that the true home of the Black Man is in Africa and 
that all efforts should be directed to his ultimate return. Their hope 
is the establishment of a nation, on African soil, where Black People 
will be free. Although the movement receives little publicity, they 
number as many as the integrationi sts: ) 


3. Muslims : ‘he Mislims are primarily a religious group. They are 
members of the Nation of Islam. Their belief is that it is impossible 
to: trust the white man and they prefer to move to aseparate state, 
within the United States, where they will bess free of the corrupting 
influence of- white society. — 


(cont.) 
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The Muslims have tremendous influence in the ghetto, although their 
membership lists do not reflect this great influence. The Muslims have 
propagated a political idea which has wide influence — the concept of 
separatism. 


4, Reparationists: The reparationists believe that America owes civil 
damages for the blood, sweat, tears and agony of our forefathers. These 
reparations to be paid in money, land, or both. | 


The reparationists, like the Garveyites, have had increasing influence 
among American Black People. Their influence has grown rapidly, © 
particularly since 1954. 


5. The Black Masses: The Black Poor of the ghetto (affiliated and 
unaffiliated) are represented in all of the above mentioned groups. 
All are nationalistic in varying desrees and express their nationalism 
in divergent ways. 


Particularly the young people view the ghetto as a colony, controlled, 
dominated and exploited by the white society. (That society which is 
represented and typified by the white merchants who exploit Black 
People by day and flee to their safe suburbs at night.) | 


This Black Bloc ~—- the vast majority --— has been segregated, not by 
choice, but at the insistence of the powerful white majority. They 
have learned that integration is not possible in this society and the 

only alternative is for Black People to exercise the power over their 
own destinies. 


Oné must realize that-Tor-more-than_three hundred years, the seeds of 
despair and injustice have been growing. Insults and humiliation have 
geen heaped upon the Black Man. Even since the Emancipation Proglamation, 
hibe adherance to the constitution in its true meaning, has beer 

Sable, and has continued to frustrate the Black Man in his 
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"Boy" even Qhough he's forty-five; the white truck driv¢ 
leeringly refuses ves right of way; the white peddler who es | 
abvances to his wife; the self-conscious white man who willgnot 
discuss the racial & ifferences and problems with him; the tej 
liberal who says: "Yu go my way — or else;”" the lies we gre gon- 
tinually told by white : 


courthouse, where heavMer penalties are meeted out to Hlackg than 
tes, for comparable crimes -—— by white judges; the newspaper} company 
ch refuses to deliver papeks in the ghetto; the dairy that refuses 
tq make house to house delivertes of milk in Black Neighbowhoodg; the 
state agencies that refuse to enXNorce tne housing codes, tle sapitation 
es, the health regulations; the te suburban matron wo cagls her 
fi ty year old maid "my girl; : the Webor leaders who give Jip sé rvice 
to; Black People, but not justice and Sobs. | 


Ad@ to the daily, hourly hurt, the ingred&ent of a dominar— society, 

a majority culture, that is sick with the ection of vidlence }-— and 
Black Youth is forced to lash out. Televisign, radio, mofion piftures, 
all the mass media, spread the gospel of viol@yce: Matt Willon,| 
Porjanza, The Man from UNCLE, all excite the Amekjcan youngster's | 
taste for violence —— and that youngster will respond, ather he} 
is Black or white. 7 


Songs and paperback books glorifying the "Green Berets’‘\and encourpging 

militarism in American youth fan the fires of ghetto desjair. Unless 

America is prepared to accept the violent consequences — Black Youth 

_ must be given realistic alternatives. 3 

nen se ee 
Black People seek to control the educational system, the political-— 

| economic system and the administration of their own commnities. ‘They 


must control their own courts and their own police. 


One must recognize that the capitalist system is not relevant to the 
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masses of Black People. They are not allowed to participate fully in 
that system —- merely as consumers who provide that 10% margin on which 
that system survives. Consequently, they are losing faith in that 
System. 


The aims sought by each of the groups previously described are achievable. » 
The question is therefore: Is the society ready to make the changes 
necessary to meet the needs of the oppressed? The day has come when 
society, to protect its very existence, must make these changes. In 

the light of recent developments, this fact ceases to be debatable. 


i The city, state and federal govermments have used extraordinary means to 

| | suppress these revolts — constitutional rights have been disregarded and 
| laws suspended. They must use extraordinary powers to alleviate the 

| conditions which cause the revolts. 


The ability of America to do so is unquestionable. Any nation that can 
afford to spend $66 million daily on a murderous war in Vietnam can 
afford many times that amount to aid the suffering and oppressed. 

America cannot afford not to: If America again ignores its responsibility 
to the Black Population — we will be faced with increasing year-round 
violence and destruction. 


If we continue on this collision course, whites as well as Blacks wiil 

lose dollars. Whites as well as Blacks will lose their homes, their 
neighborhoods, and their communities. White people as well as Black 

People will lose their lives. There will be no victors. <> 


= mae ° 
es White liberals will side more and more with white racists. They will be, 
and are, puzzled, dumbfounded; they feel personally rejected. They 
will find themselves more and more on the defensive, more and more 
puzzled as to what can be done, what can be said, what they can stand for. a 
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Polarization is best faced with honesty and candor. Nostalgic longings 
for the past will not undo the present. But polarization offers one . 
hope -—— honest dealings between equals. And it is clear that today's 
polarization has been in part the product of yesterday's dishonesty. 
Black People will no longer tolerate even a benevolent Massah of an 
urban pisntatat. Tee 
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ie have attenpted Jo define-the probjgm. We have catalgbued the varius 
philosophies. Wemust develop progyams designed to angwer the needg 
end desires of gach group of Black/People. 


Without doubt, all Black People who do not have jobs, want jobs; they 
want full employment regardtess of their various philosophies. Therefore 
a program designed for full employment is needed — now, 
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The Department of Labor should develop a crash program for full employ—— 
ment. If they do not already know who is unemployed, they should find 
out. When they have found out, they must find employment — in government 
or private industry -- for those who need jobs. 


If jobs are not available, then the government can provide a living | ; 

allowance for those in need, until jobs are available. Black People 

| who receive this allowance must not be treated as less than full 
citizens: They must not be submitted to the same indignities and 

| humiliations suffered by those currently on welfare roles. This 

i allowance is justly theirs: It is long overdue. } : 


er-for the Black Manis: FREEDOM-OF-CHOICE. ae ass 


iiferration: Black People who desire integration should have the full 
Vright to be integrated into American life. This means that the full 
orce and power of American society should be brought to bear to assure 
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this right to all Americans. This also means that white societ ‘mast 


deal with every white individual, every white corporation -—— ang 
severe - wnen One Ssvams rx ylice Waly 2 a1 DlaCkK Mali Scent wcec ation. 
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Like the need for employment of all Black People — full and fair 
enforcement of the law is necessarily the goal of all Black People — 


regardless of their philosophy. 


The Garveyites: Nothing is wrong with the idea of ret to Africa, 
if one desires to go. The problem of many Black People embrace 
this philosophy is that they do not have the fare to geg to Africa. 


Secondly, many do not have the finances to buy land oy a home upon 
arrival. 


Thirdly, many do not have the skills necessary for Aiving a successful 


and ve life -- either in the United States/or Africa. — 
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From the point of view of the African states, itf/is desirable that many 
Afro-Americans return to their homeland. Many African nations seek 
Americans with certain basic skilis in order tflat the individual be 
productive both to himself and the developing/country to which he 
returns. 
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A program so designed could promote good wifil with African nations and 
would help many Black People construct a néw life in Africa. This is 
not a new idea. This is a Zionist concept: Israel the example. 
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Reparationists: eaentond s believe that Black People comprise a 
nation within a nation. fmericans think in these terms. Many 
frown upon the idea becaus¢ such an admission on the part of white 
America would automatical}¥y entitle Black People — legally — to 
benefits they cannot now gpossibly enjoy. 


j Indians are recognized -— constitutionally -— 
hin a nation, and America has blatantly 
fitment made to this great nation. 


Of course, the Americ 
as forming a nation 
disregarded every c 


The concept of re tions is not novel. This country has paid damages 
to many other countfies for acts conmitted in times of war, and damages 

_ incurred in times 6f peace. The Marshall Plan set a splendid precedent 
which could be yoked domestically. 


A Marshall Plan, j eee also be extended to African nations who want 
help — with no sheesh attached —- as an ad 


If America exdrts all its influehce within the United Nationsto allot 
territory in; Southwest Africa in which Afro-American reparationists can 
settle -- another part of the problem will be solved. This would be 
supplemented with an adequate living allowance, at least for long 
enough for those returning to become established. ~ 
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Muslims: “The Muslims, as a religious group, believe in separation 
from thé white man's society. They seek land, within the continental 


limits/of the United States. 


Once /again, this is not new to the American scene. It was the Mormons 
that moved westward to establish the State of Utah. They created their 
own govermment, schools and industries. Having done so, they were 

gobbled up and forced to become a state, by a young America — already 


greedy. 
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Another precedent for this is the idea of Land Grant Colleges, established 
during the early years of this country. As with the Demonstration Cities 
Act, with land the government now owns, or could acquire, new cities can, 
in fact, be built to be owned and controlled by Black People — with 
technical assistance coming from the govermment and private industry, 

to develop the resources where these people live. 


“ 
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There is plenty of land available in the United States which could be 
used for this purpose. Seventy per cent of all Americans live in 
urban centers —— the imer cities are spreading -—— they are becoming 
Blacker every day. 


The land space now occupied by the urban centers is only .7% (seven 
tenths of one per cent) of the total land area in the United States. 


Almost none of the remaining 98.3% is owned by Blacks. 


Adequate land 


| could easily be. provided on which the Muslims could settle. 
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Residents of Existing 


ck Americans have no 


desire to leave their communities. “They simply want them to be livable. 
Under the present system, they do not have the facilities to make them 
livable. 


Ownership of the land area in places such as Harlem must be transferred 
to the residents of Harlem — individually or collectively. Existing 
governmental programs such as the Demonstration Cities Program, the 
Federal Housing Authority, the Commerce Department programs, along with 
contributions from private industry, must be coordinated to accomplish 
this end. 


Ownership of businesses in the ghetto must be transferred to Black 
People -— either individually or collectively. Possibly some of the 
present absentee owners can be retained by the government as technical 
advisors to the new owners. 


Attached to this program can be the "Conmuniversity," or other training 
agencies where people can be taught to operate various types of businesses. 
All govermment facilities in the ghetto must be run and operated by 

Black People. For example, the Post Office, Judiciary system, Police 
Department, Welfare Department, Board ef Education and all other such 
agencies. As technical assistance can be given to Africa, Conenineh 
assistance can be provided for Black Americans. 


‘In any such areas of the United States, we seek private capital from 
industry, foundations, etc., to make available — immediateiy — five 
million dollars —- along with technical assistance for the establishment 
of a major Black University — staffed and run by Blacks; concentrating 
its curriculum on Black History, Black Culture and a collection of 
historical information pertinent to Black People. 


] This is not unprecedented. The. Schomberg Collection now rests in Harlem 
on 135th Street -- a tiny model for a great project. Even that tiny 
beginning is being criminally neglected by the New York Public Librery — 
whicr is responsible for its maintenance. 


— | 


Many other minority groups — religous and ethnic — have established 
their own centers of learning -—- dedicated primarily to the teaching 
of subjects pertinent to their history and culture. Yeshiva University 
and Notre Dame University are only two examples. 


These groups were afforded the opportunity to establish their own 
universities because they were accepted by the system. We were not. 


This 


Our university would include a Theatre and an Art and Drama Center. 
school would welcome all people who want to learn of our culture. 


All of these demands mist be met -- all segments o y 
must be honored. The President of the United States called upon Black 
People in America to end the rebellions: He asks much of a people in 
bondage. He asks that they relinquish their natural rights as men. In 
return, he offers nothing. 


We call upon the President of the United States and the Congress to 


(cont. ) 
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demonstrate their good faith by inmediately complying with the following |N tad 
demands : ee 


1. Release all political prisoners — Now. By that we mean, those 
seized during the recent rebellions. Halt their prosecution. 


2. Kill the Anti-Riot Bill — Now. 


3. Resubmit the Urban Rat Control Legislation to Congress and pass 
that bill -- Now. 


4. Grant Muhammad Ali his right, under the First Amendment to the 
Constitution, to practice his religion as a minister of the Muslim 
faith, and as a conscientious objector. Restore the title of Heavy-— 
weight Champion of the. World to Muhammad Ali -—- the only rightful 
champion. 


5. Increase funding of Office of Econanic Opportunity programs by at 
least $10 billion. Make sure that this money reaches the poor Black 
People of the ghetto -- not the poverty bureaucrats. 


6. Reinstate all of the Black Power professors cf Howard University — 
those men who were dismissed because they dared to counsel and work - -:. 
with Black Students opposed to militarism and the sickness of American 
society --— because they dared to believe in academic freedom. Reinstate 
the students who. were also dismissed. 


These six demands can be met with little effort and no sacrifice on the 
part of America. Immediate complicity would demonstrate to Black 
People that white America is beginning to awaken and is ready to face 
reality. Immediate complicity would indicate a willingness to embark 
on the larger programs so desperately needed. 


if these demands are ignored -- it will be reaffirmed that white America 
has no interest in the Black Popuiation: It will be further evidence 
that the only cure is revolution. 


Although the CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY primarily represents Black 

People who intend to stay in urban communities and acquire Black Unity 

and Black Power, we stand ready, willing and able to serve as a coordinating 
agent to assist all Black People, of any philosophy. | 


There is a vacuum which needs to be filled; a voice which needs to be 
heard: No major Civil Rights organization has even attempted to 
meet this need. More than ever, in this time of crisis, we stand for 


this. ox: . — , ” 


ee 


‘ ——— 
' In the last few generations, great problems have been solved. Such 

_ Qilemmas as splitting the atom, developing the hydrogen bomb, initiating 
_ space exploration and installing television satellites, have been 


ecnquerecd. 


Such great achievements have been mastered as preventing and curing 

polio, saving severed limbs, even developing artificial hearts: In 

spite of all of this, that most crucial, most dangerous and destructive 
'  @isease of all has not been cured -—- racism, that infectious disease of 
the mind. More important, no serious attempts have been made to conquer | 
i that national epidemic. ae 


x a 


eee 


' lied Rte 


CORE has projected, in this paper, an outline for progress — specifically 
aimed at curing our hate-ridden society. We have available, more 
detailed and specific programs, which would attack racism in this country 
and, if adequately funded and fully implemented, could alter the future 
of America from its present self-destructive course. 


eer 


Problems provide opportunity for greatness. America has the resources, : 
the manpower, the potential for greatness; but it is plagued with a 
near—sightcd self-interest which could be its destruction. 


fmerica must learn from Detroit tnat it can no longer afford a Vietnam. 


This country must change — all the human resources of intellect, 
iniative and imagination —- Black and white — must be utilized fully in ° 


this endeavor. 
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This problem can be solved: If America has the commitment, it will be 
solved. 


KRKKKKRKKKE 


America stands at the crossroads today, 


These are times 


of crisis, The events of the long hot summer are upon us and, 


because of this erisis, I have canceled a scheduled trip to 


Africa to the International Sgminer on 7 


In Ovdev' Te 


and to call this press conference, <edepeems. shares my Views, as 


a Ela ck Leader, 


ae ae 


of this summer as the start of the Black Revolution and that the 


crim@énal connotation of the temm "riote*will be erased,.<=- possibly 


within a few months, 


I am not a hypocrite and I believe in going directly to 


the question, and dealing directly with the problems which canfront &§ , 
0b 
this nation: The question of violence, t= regret that I can no : 
the (ape 
longer join the majority of aphe-Civil Rights leaders in this. i? 
country, but I am compelled by conscience, by reason and by phile y 
osophy -- and the logical conelusion of the past experiences which I : t 
4 
have suffered, | f 


My Brothers, whom I love and respct, but with whom I disagree, 


err and commit a greéevous error upo n their Black Brothers when they 


oe 

coniemn them for violence which has occurred in this country, 

I am sane enough to understand the reasons ani the motives but I 

mast heneotay ole: ( 1 eu ndbeete wae eee ee 
Parente nk 

and ethics embedded in we ly ay, fepetathers), it is fruitless to 

condemn, wattle offering solutions, For now, I *: question these 

who confemm, The old African proverb is: “He who is the best 

friend of my enemy cannot possibly be ny friend.” 

It is insand logic to =xxnrx contann the vietim for responting to 


Lis Leke err 
the agfressor-(to condemn the raped for becoming pregmant). — 


The basic trouble in American society today is that most 
people have never umfierstood the problem in its totality. At this 


time, the problem must be explaned in order that solutions be found. 


ak ee , bs ‘ls a } ‘ ? -- le ee Se “ De ae te "~* % 
Tier is no ome “leck "ar,.or cormantze tion; oz LOcO 


~ 


in this country who repres ts all Black People, as there is no 


ot ov yo 
one white =n whe represents al] @iimis People, 


Let us look at the various kemte ideas and concepts adhered 
to by ME Black People. Then we can easily chart the eins oni 
objectives of Black People, By doing this we have the total 
problem of what Black People seek, I cannot turn my back on my 
Black lines at this moment of crisis, 


= le Intesrationa@sts - The integration&éts are those people 


represented by organizatéons (traditionally referred to as "Civil 
Rights” groups, seeking integration, They are those who wish to 
be absorbed into the mainstream of American life and who primarily 
represent 10% of the Black Population. I will not spend much time 
discussing their Bhilosophy or goals, for the integrationists and 


their leaders are well-publicized, 


2. Garveyites - The second group would be the 


Garveyites, the followers of the late Marcus Garvey. His 


accomplishments are notably excluded from the American History 


—ho_ 
textbooks. He led the Back to Africa movement, which 
tlw Arlkheer is ethocuerne at be Areeci . 


ind 


| 


The @arveyites believe that the Black Man‘’s true home is 
Africe ant that he should ultimately return to Africa, Their 
hope is the establishment of a mtion where Black People can be free, 
This ee Little publiciaty but they Wwamber as many 


as the integrationists, 


3e Mughing= The Muslims are primarily © religious 
group, They bel#ive that the true faith ts the Muslim faith, “Tey 
believe that it is impossible to trust Bhe white man and they 
prefer to move to G&@epatebe-wtete -- 2 seperate area to develop 
| statehood and mtionhood, within the United States, 


The Muslims have tremendous influénee in the chetto 


and their influence) at of the integrationists and the Garveyites, 
even thomgh their membership lists do not feflect this crest 
cafmeiy. ai Muslims, although primarily a religious group 
have propagated a polithtal idea which has wide influence — the 
concept of separatian, 
bh, The Black Masses (Mainly Uneffiliated) <- 
The Black People in the ghettoss (throughout thies ration, unaffiliat ed 


ani affiliated) are comprised of all) the above mentioned groups, | 


eA 


Lag saphena Ann te « 


he | i ills li Aa 8 a Ni dere trem 


This group comprises about 70% of the Black thought. Aji, in 


part, have natiomalistic tendencies and particularly the young 


people who, look at themselves as living in a colony, being 


(Those 


controlled, dominated and exploited by the white society. 


white merchants who exploit, them by day and flee to thetr suburbs 


at night). This majority Black Bloc, which has been segregated, 


not by choice imrt { and who possibly could have become integrationists} 
had there been @ commitment in the nation seven years ago} re. 
have now concluded that integration is impossible and they must 


w . e £ | - 
, controlk their own destinyaw<c She pavnhale hells | 


These people seek to control the educational systen, 


the political, the quasi-political economic system and the admin- 


istrative system. They want to control the sovernmental systen 


and courts and police, 
bylhetts 
Mews people have now learned two important things: 
“/ le That tire exploitation is illegal and against the rules of 


é | Ly 
the exploiting system, | 


2e Sentatxtgatx That they tave the power to achieve wat 
fon 18 Geb bear 4 


they seek, if they wall) inpaenent that power, 


cae SD SERRE ED: CE a ee, 


te the masses of Black Peoples | thay ere not allowed eo 9 


aptytar Lhe saplat kL Vel eing 


participate in the « capitalist spate oe many have lost 


faith in that systen, 

The statement ty King, Wilkins, Randolph, Young: “We who have 
fought so long and hard to achieve justéce for all Americans, have 
consistently opposed violence for redress, facts are | ineffective, 


destructive and badly damaging to the Civil Rights cause," 


Hat portion: of the brother's statement is in error 


because the movement teday is a Black Revolution, not a Civil 


Rights movement. (They are still fighting a tattle sanctioned 


by 10% of the Black Peoples 90% are no longer interested) 


ee the false 
ls pee pear fel pretit : 
-@f the white community thet it owed equal a 


® 


.F i 5 . 


thine tinal sade ROR eR are PD Ome gon ress De eR eee " 


oat 
would produce equal treatment for everyone, This has nothappened, 

‘The Civil Rights Movement was regional in mature, AK uaa 

le Limited to the south 2, Nonm-vielent 5. Acquiring 
legal status, wWe have passed that stage, 
: | 
The Civil Rights s le ws focused primarily 7# the 

Quk tee gy reals Make S gt le 

south was nomviolent and sought recognition the legal status 


pw Ow Cguck Alan Pith tu heles 
of Plack Peopled) That is say, ite objectives were limited ani 


and did not even undertake to change a systen which is fundanentaliy 


oppressive and exploitive, 


There was a tine 
openly and given to the demands/for Civil Rights, by enfing 
exploitation ami oppression But that did not 
occur. | 

On the contrary the grip ‘tightened, partic- 
ularly in the Northern Metropol in areas, Thasretenty withost 


referring to August leadership ose recogsi tion comes. ey 


fpom the white community, thé “Beck 5 weal have begun to » demand 


expression for hheir real needs and orjectives, in the reat 84 tue 


‘s \ 
\ ‘ 


ation that actually exists for them, | tre a 


~3— 


Therefore, the civil rights struggle is over: The Black Rev 


Clution Ras begun. 


It is erroneous, a dangerous error, to conclude that 


the people who have participated in the violence and looting are 
habitual criminals; ‘The stuktete statistics clearly show that mane 2 


It 


people who were arrested were arreated for the first time. 


is likewise dangerous to assume that many poor white people do 


not share a common feeling with poor black People » musiae’ the 
Detroit riots have the addsd = that the the struggle is one 


| pe comaa meee ea ST Tg 
ait” Wiel pRITosophites are 


All the eins ttinitiie sought by the basic five 


prtiosophfé are atns whieh are achtevatie. The question is 


therefore, is the society ready to make the changes desired ty 


the oppressed? The day has come when when society, in order to 


perserve itself, must make these clanges, this fact ceases to 


= 


‘The United States government, the state and the cities, are able . 


to invoke and use extraordimary gp methods as well as to suspend ' 


smme laws in order to suppress the revolts by the oppressedd/ Tney 


must also s use extraordinary powers to alleviate the conditions 


(lets 


which create the, revolution, Nor oan we question the financial 


ability of the country to meet these obligations -- the resourses 
of a mtion able to spend $66 million daily on a war in Vietnam, 
when applied to aiding the oppressed, could be unlimited, 

These changes will have to be made to avoid yaars 


and . i fea eo ghd Le oe ' ” ¥ | Be 


The man who is being condemned is umble to accept 


: cpelalaes teat vedd 


the SP Bes He ‘ve the wa ay ay, Theor MWh, haselsp 


SU icc” esc cae wo tn 


wt 


rethoucht. The system must deal with the criminal @f—over~chargteg, 


as well as dealing with the ranesy Thee. ‘They must deal with 
the storekeeper who raises his prices on the day welfare checks | 


are issued. 


The man in the ghetto is literally the victim 


-10= 


of crimes every day, The criminal landlord, the erimiml policeman, 
the crimiml price-fixer, and all the other economic and social 


crimes, We know these crimes are not prosecuted, The law-unfeetingiy 


The economic and social crimes that are confined, killing 


and looting, just as surely as anything a sniper does, ° 


They do it more slowly and there is ses rarely blood 


to be seen, but the ghetto people are just as dead ani just as 


surely robbed, If a man is beaten on the head every day of the 


4 


year, I cannot condemn him for picking up a rockone @ine day ani 


throw it at his termentor, 


—> Be can axpiakn exploit and oppress and cheat just so 
long before the yeast rises, In other words, if you want to takk 


to me about lawlessness, talk about the lawlessness of the govern 


ment officials, the lawlessness of tusinesemén, the lawlessness 


of the exploiter anid oppressor, and what you are doing to stop 


it. Then talk about the lawlessness of someone who is poor and 


Black and blows up in self-defense ani gets shot for his temerity - 
atxt is anf often suicidal, 


The system makes a god of property. The system is adnin- 


istered for the benefit of these who run it and these on the short 


end are letting you know that wk hx they have had enough, 


We are mere consumers, the consumers who provide the 


( margin on which this system survives, (We are gug getting support 


from the community, people have been showing their support jan 
For the nice, rich suburban white people mm, I 


have one simple explanation off the meaning of these riots: You 


are not going to be safe in your ae. society if all ‘the people 


in the ghetto cannot be safe too, 


what each Black Man wants is freedom of choles For 
none of the goals expressed has not been already adopted ty the 


American society in one form of another for another group. d 


It may subsidem surely it will eventually subside, 


but after this year, there will be another year and the next 00 


} 4 
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/ America stands at the crossroads today. These are times 


Nene 


7 


of crisis./ SRre—events_of fthe long hot summer #2ee upon us and, 
because of this ~_— I have canceled a scheduled trip to 


Africa to the International angi on Cwt* 9) 


a gle 


Ditthee- eett ibnis press aamiaanl Pood le ; Views, as 


gus) 


a Black Leader, 


i Life Comer 
I _az—colipelled to seztaye Mfstory will/recora theagr : 


of this summer as the pa ane a Black Revolution aand=seines fine 
: anni bz € lrieae © 


Le 


me eerie ose¢ wm 3419 Lee ia © PeCULVY W Se Oro otLone es sevens 9nt 
y tion lide. Mieecomiinien of violence. EF Fegret that I oo 
<-+eneer—join the majc of-principlie Civil Higmts-teaders in this 
| ; ae 
4 — - 
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country, but Z am comp¢ fons —— by reason and by phil- 


gO ) o oe Oo 
a . 4 a IA, - 4 : a «, : Oe oo 
“ 4 - Q 


ae 
ow Ss hy — =<%e's 
° OP pe eae : 


err and commit a gréevous : Black Brothers when they 


- 
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condemn them , which has occurred in this country. 


I am sane enough to understand the reasons and the motives but I 


. 
" 


x y 
and ethics embedded in me by” my forefathers), it is fruitless to 


\ f 
condemn, without offeriné solutions. For now, I mw question those 


must honestly abl I am compelled by what standards of decency 


/ 


who condemn. The old Afr can proverb iss: "He who is the best 
friend of my enemy cannot possibly be my friend." 
i 


It is insane logic to sxmeex coné@mn the victim for responding to 


£ 


a 


the agBre va condemn the raped\for becoming pregnant). 


The basic trouble in America society today is that most 
people have never understood the problem in its totality. At this 
time, the problem must be explaned in ordér that solutions be found. 


fo 


ew of many white people who 


Contrary to the prevalent 
have always assumed that the\go of Black People was integration, 
and that there was one singl oe olithic leader for the cause of 
intezration in this count 


» this is\a lie and we Black People 


should have told you so long time ago. 


Ther is no one Black Man, or organization, or philosophy 


<> 


in this country who represents 411 Black People, as there is no 


one white mn who represents all Black People. 

Let us look at the various xkXeade ideas and concepts adhered 
to by Bkak Black People. Then we can easily chart the aims and 
objectives of Black Feople. By doing this we have the total — 


problem of what Black People seek. I cannot turn my back on my 


Black Brothers at this moment of crisis. 


x le nterratienasts - The/integration&s&ts are those people 
represented by organizatkons (tyaditionally referred to as "Civil 


Rights" groups, seeking integration. They are those who wish to 


be absorbed into the mainsfteam of American life and who primarily 
represent 10% of the Black Population. I will not spend much time 


discussing their philogophy or xoals, for the integrationists and 
\ 
their leaders are we “publicized. 


\ 


: \ 
Le marvevites =- The —_ group would be the 


| Garveyites, the followers of the ante arene Garvey. His 


? 
} y 
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accomplishments are notably excluded from the American History 


textbooks. He led the Back to Africa movement, which-wee—strongest _ 


The @arveyites believe that the Black Man's true home is 


Africae and that he should ultimately return to Africa. Their 


hope is the establishment of am mation where Black People can be free, 


This movement received, little publicigty but they number as many 


. 


as the integrationists. foN 
Ze Muslims- \ The Muslims are primarily & religious 


sroup, They belétve that the, true faith is the/Muslim faith. They 


‘ 
\ 
st 


believe that it is impossible to trust lhe white man and they 
prefer to move to a Beparate state -- a Seperate area to develop 
statehood and nationhood, within the AInited States. 


The Musléms have tremendous infludénce in the ghetto 


A | 
and their influence that of the/integrat onists and the Garveyites, 
even thoagh their membership lists do not Peflect this great 
influence. The Muslims, although primarily a eligious group 


have propagated a politbkal idea which has wide \nfluence -= the 


* 
 e 


concept of separatism. 


4, The Black Masses (Mainly Unaffiliated) - 


The @lack People in the ghettoes (throughout thism mation, uneffiliat ed 


and effiliated) are comprised of alll the above mentioned groups. 


This group comprides about 70% of the Black thought. All, in 
y : 


f 


f 


part, have nationals tic tendencies and partfoularly the young 
f 


\ / 


people who, look at themselves as Living An &@ colony, being 


\ 
\ | 
controlled, dominated and exploited by/the white society. (Those 
\ f 


\ | 
white merchants who oxpleyt, them by day and flee to thetr suburbs 
' 
at night). This majority Black Bloc, which has been segregated, 
not by choice mk , and who pgssibly could have become integrationists, 
had there been a commitment ee nation seven years ago. They 


have now concluded that in; egrat nis impossible and they must 


controlx their own destivy. 


These peoplé seek to contzrol the educational systen, 


f 
the political, the quasi-political ecoripmic system and the admin- 
? 


Fi 
2 


istrative systemy They want to control e governmental system 


A 
and courts and’ police. 
f 


/ 
Ve Many people 


e now learned two important things: 
le That the exploitatii is illegal and against the rules of | 


the exploiting system” 


I ee Le ne “ii 


| ge 


have the power to achieve what 


they seek, if they will ent that power. 


— 


One must recognize that the capitalist system is irrelevant 


to the masses — eople. They #re not allowed to 


participate in t @ capitalist system and many have lost 


faith in that/systen. 
f 


f 


Statement by King, Wilkins, Randolph, Youngs: "We who have 


fought so long aie to Achieve just&ice for all Americans, have 


consistently opposed ohence for redress. Rbots are ineffective, 


~ 


ge. 


™“e, 
, % 
— 
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destructive and badly damaging “to the Civil Rights cause,” 

The portio of the brother's statement is in error 
because the movement tod&y is a Black Revolution, not a Civil 
Rights movement. (They are pUEN) fighting a battle sanctioned 


by 10% of the Black People 90% A no longer interested ) 


me: 


tintixRigntsx Movements xhaxxbeenxrextonarxhyxiet 


The Civil Rights struggle has long been abandoned because 


a a 
would produce equal treatment for everyone. This has nothappened. 

The Civil Rights Movement was regional in nature 

Le Limited to the south 2e Non=violent 3. Acquiring 

legal status. We isos ne that stage. 

The Civil Rights Struggle was focused primarily on the 
south, was non=violeny and sought recognition of the legal status 
of Black People. hat is to say, its objectives were limited and | 
and did not wiles undertake to change a system which is fundamentally 


oppressive And exploitive. 


There wes time when America could have responded 


openly and given to the nds for Civil Rights, by ending 


exploitation and oppressor of Black People. But that did not 
occur. 

On the contrary, _— the grip tightened, partic- 
ularly in the Northern Matropolitan areas. Therefore, without 
referring to August teatdectin, whose recoggition comes primarily 
fwom the white commurity, the Rlack People have begun to demand 


expression for khhgir real needs and objectives in the real situ- 


ation that actwlly exists for then. 
f 


i 
; 


i 
Oo , 
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Therefore, the civil richts \str le is over: The Black Rev- 


Olution Aas begun. 7 


It is erroneowts, a dangerous error, to conclude that 


the people who have partiejpated in the violence and looting are 


habitual criminalse We gxtakiskrs statistics clearly show that most 
people who were arrgsted wera arreated for the first time. It 
is likewise dangeyous to assume that many poor white people do 
not share a common feeling with poor black People , rak for the 
Detroit riots have the added ingredient that the struggle is one 

\ 
of the haves and ai nots (integrated looting) and we are 


myk moving towards a se: struggle. There are other groups 


represented in the Black Community, fut their philosophies are 


primarily represented here 
All the aims collec£Lively sought by the basic five 
philosovhys are aims which arg\achievable. The question is 


therefore, is the society ready make the changes desired by 
j 


tne onpressed? The day nab come when when society, in order to 


/ 


perserve itself, must naive these changese this fact ceases to 


—-..... 


be debatable. 
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The United States government, the state and the cities, are able 


to invoke and use extraordinary m methods as welY as to suspend 


smme laws in order to suppress the revolts Py the oppressed. They 


must also = use extraordinpry powers toalleviate the conditions 


which create the revolution. Nor gan we question the financial 


ability of the country to meet/fthese obligations -- the resourses 
of a nation able to spend #56 million daily on a war in Vietnan, 


when applied to aiding Ahe @ppressed, could be unlimited. 


These anges will have to be made to avoid years 


and years of thef kind of violence. 


The man who ks béjing condemned is unable to accept 


the condemnation: He knows he is right. 


The concep& of crime in this country needs to be 


rethought. The system nus7Y deal with the criminal of over-charging, 


as well as dealing with fe hungyy theif. They must deal with 


the storekeeper who rafises his prices on the day welfare checks 


are issued. 


The man in the ghetto is literally the victhm 


on 


me ye 
of crimes every day. The criminal landlord, the criminal policeman, 


the criminal price-fixer) and all the other economic and social 


\ yA 


crimes. We know these crim t prosecuted. The law unfeelingly 


comes down hard on the petty mes, but when a General Electric 


Executive goes to jail for’ thirty days for causing billions of 


f 
£ 


dollars of economic dayase to the untry, the whole business 


community is fet 
The economic and social crimes that are condoned, killing — 
and looting, just as surely as anything a sniper does. ‘' 

They do it more slowly and there is ses rarely blood 
to be seen, but the ghetto people are just as dead and just as 
surely robbed. If @ man is beaten on the head every day of the 
year, I cannot condemn him for picking up a rockone @ine day and 
throw it at his tormentor. 

“ou can sxpkaim exploit and oppress and cheat just so 
long before the yeast rises. In other words, if you want to takk 


to me about lawlessness, talk about the lawlessness of the govern 


ment officials, the lawlessness of businessmen, the lawlessness 


— 


ta 
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of the exploiter and oppressor, and what y are doing to stop 


it. Then talk about the lawlessness someone who is poor and 


Black and blows up in self-defense sets shot for his temerity - 
aixx is am®& often suicidal. 


The system makes a god of property. The system is admin- 


istered for the benefit of those who run it and those on the short 
end are letting you know that wk hx they bkheve had enought. 
: We are mere consumers, the consumers who provide the 


margin on which this system survives. (We are geg getting support 


from the community, people have been showing their support jas 


For the nice, rich suburban white people ma, I 


have. one simple explanation off the meaning of these riots: You 


are not going to be safe in your safe society if all the people 


in the ghetto cannot be safe too. 


What each Black Man wants is freedom of choice. For 


none of the goals expressed has not been already adopted by the 


American society in one form of another for another group. 


It may subsiéém surely it will eventually subside, 


but after this year, there will be another year and the next 00 : 


ick... 


America stands at the crossroads today. These are times of crisis. The lmg, 
hot summer is upon us and, because of this crisis, I have canceled a scheduled 
trip to Africa to the International Seminar on . This press 
conference is being called today so that I may skare my views, as a Black 


Leader. 


history will likely record the explosions of this summer as the beginning of 
the Black Revolution. The criminal conno@ation given to these rebellions by 
the use of the term "riots" will be erased. They will be recognized for what 
they are -- rebellions against oppression and exploitation. It would be 


hypocritical for me to pretend otherwise. 


Two days ago, four major Civil Rights tieiions issued a statment condemning their 
Black Brothers for resorting to violence. They stated: "We who have fought so 
long and hard to achiege justice for all Americans, have consistently opposed 
violence for redress. Riots are ineffective, destructive and badly damaging to 
the cause of civil rights and bhe entire nation." 

| our 
We believe that is is unfortunate that Emme four brothers felt i8 necessary to 
- condemn Black Men for rebelling against that which oppresses ——- that they found 
it opportune to decry the violence of the vjctim. It is Smmkx fruitless to 
condema without offering solutions and it can only force Black People to questinn 
those who condemn. The African proverb which applies is: "He who is the best 
friend of my enemy cannot possibly be my friend." (It is insane logic to conéam 
the raped for becoming pregnant and it is insane logic to condemn the oppressed 
for the crimes of the oppressor. ) 


it is naive to assume that the "cause of Civil Rights" to which our 


se 
brothers refer, is still relevant to Black People. The Civil Rights movement — 
was regional in anture — it was principly limited to the south, was non-violent 
an method and was primarily dedicated to the ag acquisition of equal legal 
status for Black People. ‘The tactics and philosophy of the Civil Rights era 
can take us no further along the road to To&&l Equality. New methods mist be 
found: A new era must begin. 


There was a time -——- not very long ago, when Americacould easily have avoided 

the kind of violence happening today. Those in power could have accuated $s 

the demands of the Black Population and moved to end exploitation and oppression. 
But they did not and the yeasixhasxhegunxtexxiare now they must pay. 


White Americans insist upon viewing the problems of Black People in a vacuum, 
outside of their historical context and with little comprehension of the total 
proglem. They con@inue to condemn men who will not accept condemnation: They 


will not accept condemnation because they know that they are right: They know 
that they are justified. They know that every standard, ethical, regigious, and 
moral, supports their right of revolution. 


Some Americans attempt to rationalize that thegpe rebellions are caused by 
"Lawless elements in society" and that the looters are habitual criminals. 
Statistics clearly show that most of those arrested during these obtbmrsts, 
were arrested for the fisk first time: That is not indicative of habitual 


criminal behavior. 


Concepts of crime need to be re-examined. The system is quick to condem an 


eager 15 year old Black Looter, who cannot afford to buy a transistor radio: 


a oe 
It is quick to condemn a hungyy thgééf who would not eat without his stolen 
bread. But is is not so quick to condenmm the tycoon who deals to keep prices 
high and wages low -- or the landlord who neglects dangerous and shabby 


tenements for which he collects high rents. 


No —- for these crimes have a certain glamour in a capitalist society: They are 
the crimes of the successful, the crimes of the elite. And they are condoned. 


The man in the ghetto is literally the victim of crimes every day of his life . 


A ng the courts and the government offer him no recomrse. 


The economic and social crimes that are tacitly approvedxaxe kill and loot 
as surely as a sniper. They do it more slowly and there is rarely blood to 


be seen, but ghetto people are just as dead and just as surely robbed. 


If a man is beaten on the head every day of the year, I camnot condemn him 
for picking up a rock one fine day and throwing it at his tommentors. I cannot 


and I will not. 


Many white people have blissfully assumed that the goal of Black Peole — as 

a group -- is integration. They Bar have assumed that there is one man or one 
organization or one ph@losophy which speaks for all Black People and they, white 
Americans, have assumed that they could pick the man and thet organization. That 
Black people would merely follow. They failed to realise that if there is any 
one goal for all Black People, that goal is self-determination — the right to 


control one's own destiny. 


There are, in fact, in the Black Community, many divergent views and phil- 


osophys. We will briefly explain the principles philosophys adhered to by 
Black People in America, in an attempt to educate white America and afford - 
white America a beeter understanding of Black People in this country. 


1. Integrationists - The goal of the integrationist is absorption into the 
mainstream of American life. They are amply represented by the traditional 
Civil Rights organizations. We will not waste mush time discussing the goals 
and philosophy, for the integrationists and their leaders are well publicised. 


2. Garveyites - ‘The followers of the late Marcus Garvey. Significantly, |. 
the contributions of thés great leader are generally ignored by American " 
History textbooks. He spearheaded the "Back to Africa” movement. Garveyites 
believe that the true home of the Black Man is in Africa and that all efforts 
should be directed to xkx his ultimate return. Their hope is the establishbent 
of a nation, on African soil, where Black People will be free. Although the 
movement receives little publicity, they mumber as many as the integrationists. 


3. Muslims - The Muslims are primarily a religious group. They are members of 
the Nation of Islam. Their belief is that it is impossible to trust the white 
man and prefer to move to a seperate state, sagjmam within the United States, 
where they will be free of the eorreup—- corrupting influence of white society. 


The Muslims have tremendous influence in the ghetto, although their membership 
lists do not reflect this great influence. The Muslims have prppagated a 


political idea which has wide influence -—- the concept @f separatism. 


4, ‘The Black Masses - The Black Poor of the ghettoes (affiliated and unaffil- 


jated) are represented in all of the above mentioned groups. All are nationalistic 


in varying degrees and express their nationalism in divergent ways. 


Particularly the yougg people view the ghetto as a colony, controlled, dominated 
and exploited py the white society. (The society which is represented and » 
typified by the white merchants who exploit Black Peole by day and flee to‘ 


their safe suburbs at night.) 


This Black Bloc — the vast majority —- has been g segregated, not by choice), 
but at the insistence of the powerful white majority. They have learned that | 
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integration is not possible in this society and the only alternative is for 


Black Peop@e to excercise the power oer kiki their own destinies. 


Black People seek to control the educational system, the political-economic 
system and the administration of their own communities. They must control 


their own courts and their own police. 


One must recognize that the capitalist system is not relevant to the masses . 
of Black People. They are not allowed to participate fully in that system i 
merely as sonsumers who provide that 10% margin on which the system surtives A 


Consequently, they have lost faiih# in that tysten. 


The aims sought by each mth of the groups previously described are achievable. | 
The question is therefore, is the society ready to make the changes necessary 


to meet the needs of the oppressed? The day has come when society, to protect x 
its very existence, must make these changes. In light of the recent developmsants \ 


this fact ceases to be debatable. 


The city, state and Federal governments have used extreordinary means to 
suppress these revolts ——- consiitutional rights have been disregarded and 
laws suspended. They must use extraordinary powers to alleviate the con- 
ditions which cause these revolts. 
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many times that amount to aid the suffering and oppressed. America cannot 

afford not to: If America again ignores its responsibility to the Black 

Population -~— we will be faced with years and years of the kind of violance 

and destruction: For when the rebellions subside — and they will eventually 


subside -- there is next year -—- and next year — and next year. 


| And next year may bring an increase —— not jest in rebellions — but in class 

' rebellions — integrated protests against injustice and oppression, such as 
witnessed in Detrott. In spite of the great implications of Black and white 
rebellions against the sy&Btem, we cannot ignore several facts. 


1. There have been riots. There will be more riots. 

2. More Black People will be killed than white people. 

3. Whites will lose dollars. Black People will lose their homes, their 
neighborhoods, their community, their lives. 


4, The rebellions will be blamed on Black People, regardless of the conditions 
which gave rise to tinderbox situations, regardlessof the cause of the incident 
which triggered the reaction, regardless of the conduct of white policeman, 
national guard and federal paratroopers during the rebellion. 


i | 
5. White liberals will side more and more with white racists. They will be and 
are puzzled, dumbfounded; they feel personally rejected. They will find them- 
selves more and more on the defensive, more and more puzzled as.to what dan be 


done, what can be said, what they can stand for. 


6. Polarization is best faced with honesty and candor. Nostalgic longings for 


the past will not undo the present. But polarization offers one hope -—— honest 
t's 3 
dealings wetween equals. And it is clear that/polarization has been in part the 


product of yesterdays dishonesty. Black People will no longer tolerate even a 
rs : 
benevolent ideals of an urban plantation. 


\ 
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7. In every rebellion wracked city, the victors will be the whites. Théy will ~\. 


be the occupying armies. And Blacks, not whites, will have to lived in 


burned out, bombed out, gutted out buildings and debris filled streets. 
‘ 
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It will be Black People who, again, wil 1 bear the brunt of the suffering. 


But as this country foists its evil upon the Vietnams of the world and as 
not 


Black People rise up yearxameg after year,/even America will not be able 


to bear the brunt of the rebellions; not even America will be able to survive 
the wrath of the world’s oppressed. We can only hope that America awakens 


in time and changes drastically: We can only hope that this world disaster 


will pe averted. 


THE REPARATIONISTS - The Reparationists believe that the contry owes L , 
The un Megrsy Bf 
lov a 


eur’ 
civil <a blood sweat and tears of smear foreparentsp This coun- 


try has never thought in terms of Black people being a nation within a 

nation and many frown upon this idea but consitutionally, this in fact, 
at” 4d 

exists, ont the American Indians are~eurcertet, they are a nation. 


The Reparationists ' idea is, therefore, not novel for this country has 


paid damages to many countires for acts committed in times of war and 


otherwise. The Marshall Plan is a similar plan which could be invoked 


domestically or internationally in cooperation with the plan previously 


wa 


suggested in dealing with the solution of the Garveyites. A program with 


appropriate legislation to make lands available which the Government now 
owns coupled with a formula for reparations or a living allowance for those 


who have suffered to establish a colony in South West Africa with the U.N. 


jointly participating in such a program could also be developed. 


MUSLIMS - The Muslims as a religious group believe in separation from the 
white man's society. They seek land area.within the continental limits of 
the Ugited States. Once again, this is not novel to the American concept 


for it was the Mormons with Homestead rights and with religious beliefs 


that moved westward seeking stateho?d and these people with technical as- 
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sistance of the government and private industry did, in fact, develop the 
state of Utah; did in fact, create their government and schools and e- 
ventually became a part of the United States. Another precedent for this 
is the idea of land grant colleges established during the eary part of 
this country. By use of the Demonstration Cities Act with the land 
that the Government now owns, new cities can in fact be built to be owned 
and controlled by the Black people with technical assistance coming from 
the government and from private industry to develop the resources where 


these people will live. 


GHETTO PEOPLE IN CITES - A solution can be sormed to deal with prob- 
lems in ghetto just as solutions oothined above. (1) With the use of the 
eeliektratton Cities Act, the FHA and by means of the cooperative, all 
land area in Harlem can be sold to Black people. Ownership of business 
can be transferred to Black people and those people who own these business 
now, could become employed by the government as technical assistants to 
enable us to run these business. Attached w to this Program can be the 


myri Keoaedy, or other training agencies where people can be taught 


toxmaxxy operate various types of businesses. All governmental facilities 


ms 
in the ghetto should be runned and operated by Black people. For example, 
Post Office, The Judiciary system, Police Department, Welfare Department 
and Board of Education and all such other agencies. Surely as technical 
é 
assistance can be given to Africa, surely technical assistance can be pro- 
vided for BlackS$here. In any area of the United States, I would seek pri- 
vate capital, i.e. the Rockefellers, to make available immediately five 
4g vei Th 
million dollars — assistance for the establishment of xhe a 
major black university - staffed and runned by Blacks; concentrating on 
Black history, Black culture and a collection of Black hisorical informa- 
tion. This is not novel either for the Schomberg Collection now rests in 
Harlem on 135th Street. . And attached to this would be a Theatre and 


oe esd 


Art and Drama center. This school would admit whwiemegmeple who wantSto 


learn of our culture. 


contrary to the prevailing view of many white people in 
the United States, there is no single monolithic, . 
nor is there one absolute philosophy which all balck people em- 
brace. If the various ideas could be grouped, that iszof philoso- 


phies growing out of the misery and despair of their having been 


forced to live in this society, their philosophies ares 


1). Integration - Integrationists are those people who 
desire to be absorbed and to lose their black identities in the 
main stream of American life, They seek to become American wi th- 
out having been African, 

2). Garveyites - The second prevailing view would be the 
doctrine of the followers of the late Mareus Gexyey which is, 
ee must go back to Africa.” Therein lies the only hope to build 


e nation of people, 


3) 
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black people of the Muslim faith/who believe that it is impossible 


to trust the white man or live with him and they prefer to nove to 


& Separate area and to develop statehood. 


Renamationiats <- ‘The Reparationists’ theory. ‘These black 
people belive that the goverment owes then wages for services 
reniered by their fore-parents in slavery an‘ that reparations 
should be paid them by the governnent for the purpose of per 
miting them to establish the kimi of society that they desire to 
live in. ‘Theri preference is an all-black community. ‘The Repas 
 yationiste further believe that a homeland for black people should 
be established, ‘They are concerned with the settling of South 


west Africa as the Jews were concerned with the establishment of 


The black people in the ghetto which 


represents approximately 70% of the black thinking in this country 
teday feel that, the ghetto being a colony, exploited by whites in 
the day tine whe run te the suburbs in the night tine should re- 


linguish all contrel of the ghetto te black people, This includes 


the economic power of the black community, the politieal power , 


ineluding all 0% tal functions, court systems and political 


Tree 


and quaei/ powers, 


Insert 


One must realize that for more than three hundred years, the seeds of despair 
and injustice have been growing. Insults and humiliation have been heaped 


upon the Black Man, even since the Emancipation Proclamation, white adherance 
to the constitution in its true meaning, have been negligable, and have 
continued to frustrate the Black Man in his appirations. 


Even today, the same injustices are heaped upon Black People. The white cab 
driver who whll not pick him up; the white cop iho calls him "Boy" even though 
he's forty-five; the white truck driver who leeringly refusts the right of 
way; the white peddler who makes advances to his wife; the self-conscious white 
man who will not discuss the racial differences and problems with him; the 
white liberal who will discuss nothing else. The courthouse, where heavier 


penalties are meeted out to Blacks fmr than whites, for comparable crimes — 
by a white judge; the newspaper company which refuses to deliver papers in the. 

ghetto; the dairy that refuses to make house to house deliveries of milk in 
Black Neighborhoods; the state agencies that # refuse to anfuxesxex enforce 
the housing codes, the sanitation codes, the health reguaations; the white 
suburban matron who calls her fifty year old mail "my girl." 


Add to the daily, hourly hurt, the ingredient 


of a dominant society, a majority culture that i8 sick with the infection 

of violence and Black Youth is forced to lash out. fiee Television ,» radio, 
motion pictures, all the mass media, spread the gospel of violence: Matt 
Dillen, Bonanza, The Man from Uncle all excite the American youngster's taste 
for violence -—- and that youngster will respond, whether he is Black or 


white. 


Sengasand—peekes Songs and paper back books glorifying the "Green Berets" 
and encouraging militarism in American youth fan the fires of ghetto despair. 


ee, 


We have briefly - very triefly attempted to define the problem. We 


have catalogued the various philosophies. We must develop PROGRAMS consis- 
tent with the aims and desires of each group. Conceively, all Black people 
who don’t have jobs want full employment regardless of théir silliieds philoso- 
phies, i.e. thus @ program dentgnet for full employment would be a desirable 
goal. The Program concept to which I believe applicable is based upon these 


philosophies. The Dept. of Labor should developsa® crash program if they do 


not already know who is unemployed to find empicyment in Government or private 


industry and if jobs are not available then the Government should provide a 

living allowance until jobs are available. 

integration - Black people who desire integration should have the full right 

to be integrated into American life. This means that full force and power of 

American society should be brought to bear to assure this right to all Americans. 

This too means that white people ai deal with every white person - and severely 

when one stands in way of a black man seeking integration. Like the need for : 
employment of a11 black people - full and fair enforcement of the law is neces- 

sarily the goal of all black people regardless of their philosophy. 


The Gerveyites - Actually, nothing is wrong with the idea of returning to Africa 


if one desires to go. The problem that many black people have who embrace 
this philosophy is that they do not have the fare to go to Africa, secondly, 
many do not have the finances to buy land or a home upon arrival in Africa, 
thirdly, many do not have the skills necessary for living a successful life 
in the United States or Africa. From the African States' point of view, it 
is desirable to them that many Afro-Americans return to their homeland. Many 
Africans seek Americans with certain basic skills in order that the individual 
be productive to himself and/or the benefit of the developing country to which’ 
he shall go. A PROGRAM designed to promote good will with African nations 
relieve pressure in the Ghetto, and to help many black people commence a new 
life for themselves could be helpful. 

The Congress of the United States should develop legislature to do: 
(1) provide educational training in line with the technical of African coun- 
tries to a black man, upon completion 6f training, provide transportation and 
funds to purchase land so that one can start a new life. Certainly, if man 
cannot live together they should have the freedom of choice to live separately. 
This idea is not novel in concept. We now do manpower training on a limited basis 


by an act of Congress. With little imagination, an Act can be drafted to accomo- 


date the objectives outlined above. Private funding could likewise assist in 
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developing parts of Program in the United States or in Africa in cooperation 


with the African Nations involved. 
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July 1, 1967 


The Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 


330 Auburn Avenue N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Re: "A Black Manifesto — CORE" 


Dear Martin: 


CORE hap proposed a series of specific programs which 
would attack the problem of racism in America and 
solve many of the dilemmas facing this country today. 
If adequately funded and fully implemented, these 
programs could end urban unrest in America. 


We urge you to read the enclosed “Black Manifesto" 
in full and give careful consideration to the 


specific proposals. We would appreciate any support 
- you could give to projecting these programs. 


With very kind regards, I am 
Yours very truly, 


Floyd B. MeKissick 
National Director 


FHRicK:ilh 
enc. $91) "A Black Manifesto ——- CORE" 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
OF GREATER CLEVELAND 


ROCKEFELLER BLDG., 4TH FLOOR © CLEVELAND, OHIO 44113 ¢ TELEPHONE: 241-0781 


July 17, 1967 


wen 867 


Congress of Racial Equality 
48 West 125th St. 
Manhattan, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Za The Educational Research Council of Greater Cleveland is a nonprofit organization estab- 
lished for curricular research. Our goal is to develop a sound program of cumulative _ . 
learning for the elementary and secondary schools. In order to make our programs : 
available to students and teachers we publish paper-bound textbooks which are used ex- 
perimentally—being revised until they are ready for final publication. The textbooks are 
available mainly to school systems who participate in the Council program. 


We are presently involved in writing a section of a Social Science textbook which includes 
topics such as ‘‘prejudice, discrimination, anti-semitism, intergroup relations and 
minorities’? in the United States as well as abroad. In the ‘‘teacher’s guide’’ which will 
accompany this textbook we will include addresses of numerous organizations and list 
the materials available, free and otherwise, to teachers for use as background informa- 
tion, in preparation of lesson plans, and for use in the classroom by teachers as well as 
students. 


Could you please send to us the following: 


1) A complete list of all available publications pertaining to the topics underlined 
in paragraph two. 


2) Copies of all materials pertaining to the topics underlined in paragraph two. (if 
you wish we will return all materials following a review of same.) 


3) A list of suggested readings, films, books (for pupil and teacher), records, poems, 
and methods (ideas and activities) for teaching the topics underlined in paragraph 
two to pupils and groups. 


A prompt reply will be appreciated. Thanking you very much, I remain, 


poo» | Sincerely yours, 
Genes A A. (oye Ie 
Cpe “eg hael A. Poyma II 
| Jeep A Research Assistant- GCSSP 
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July 31, 1967 


Muhammad peeks 
t reet 


Ghicago, Illimois 
Attention: Richard Durham, Editor 


Dear Mr. Durham: 


Enclosed herewith you will find a copy of 

"A Black Manifesto -—~- CORE", a guide to 
CORE's programs. This statement was issued 
today at a major press conference in New York. 


Please feel free to publish the entire text, 
or any part thereof. 


Thank you very much for your cooperation and 
continued help. 


Very truly yours, 


Floyd B. MeKissick 
National Director 


FFEMcK:ilh 
enc. (1) 


August 1, 1967 


My. Jack Greenberg 

NAACP Regal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc. 
10 Columbus Circle, Suite 2030 

New York, New York 


Re: “A Black Manifesto — CORE" 


Dear Jack: 


has proposed a series of programs which would 
racism in America and solve many of the 


grams could end urben unrest across America. 


urge you to read the enclosed "Black Manifesto" 
full and we would appreciate any support you 
could give in projecting these programs. 


With very kind regards, I am 
Yours very truly, 


Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 


FBMocK :ilh 
enc. (1) "A Black Manifesto — CORE" 


August 1, 1967 


Mr. Roy Wilkins 
Naiional Association for the Advancement 


— 


of Colored eopee 
20 west th Street 


New York, New York 


Re: “A Black Manifesto — CORE" 


Dear Roy: 


CORE has proposed a series of specific programs 
which would attack racism in this country and 
solve many of the dilemmas currently facing 
America, If adequately funded and fully imple- 
mented, this series of programs could end urban 
unrest in America. 


We urge you to read the enclosed "Black Manifesto" 
in full and we would appreciate any support you 
could give in projecting these programs. We 

feel that these programs are comprehensive 

enough for all Black People to support, regardless 
of philosophy. 


With very kind regards, I am 


Yours very truly, 


Floyd B. MeKissick 
National Director 


FBMeK:siLh 
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August 1, 1967 


Mr. Whitney Young 
Executive Director 
National Urban League 
\ §5 East 52nd Street 
New York, New York 


\Re: "A Black Manifesto — CORE" 
Dear Whitney: 


CORE has a series of specific programs 
which would attack the problem of racism in 
America and solve many of the dilemmas facing 
fully implemented, these programs would end urban 
unrest across America. 


We urge you to read the enclosed "Black Manifesto" 
in full. We would appreciate any support you 
could give in projecting these programs. 

With very kind regards, I am 


Yours very truly, 


Floyd B. McKissick 
National Diredtor 


FBMcK:ilh 
enc. (1) "A Black Manifesto — GORE" 


August 1, 1967 


Mr. McGeorge Bundy 
Ford Foundation 

477 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 


Re: “A Black Manifesto — CORE" 


Dear Mr. Bundy: 


CORE has proposed a series of specific programs 
which would attack racism in America and solve 
many of the problems facing this country today. 
If adequately funded and fully implemented, 

these programs could end urban unrest in America. 


We urnze you to read the enclosed "Black Manifesto" 
in full and give careful consideration to the 
specific proposals. 


We are looking forward to your reply. 
Very truly yours, ®* 


Ployd Bb, MecKissick 
National Director 


FEMckh:ilh 
enc. (1) "A Black Manifesto —- CORE" 


August 1, 1967 


Vice President Hubert Humphrey 
Capitol Building 
Washington, D.C. 


Re: "A Black Manifesto — CORE” 
Dear Vice President Humphrey: 


CORE has a series of specific prograns 
which would attack the problem of racism in America 
and solve many of the dilemmas facing this country 
today. If adequately funded and fully implemented, 
this series of programs could end urban unrest 
across America. 


We urge you to read bhe enclosed "Black Manifesto" 
in full and give careful consideratéon to the 


sppcific proposals. 
We are looking forward to your reply. 


Very truly yours, 


Floyd B. MeKissick 
National Director 


FeMeKKilh 
enc. (1) "A Black Manifesto — CORE" 
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August 1, 1967 


President Lyndon Bb. Johnson 
White Rouse 
Washington, D.C. 


Re: "A Black Manifesto - CORE” 


Dear President Johnson: 


CORE has proposed a series of specific programs 
which would attack the problem of racism in 
America and solve many of the dilemmas facing 
this country today. If adequately funded and 
fully implemented, this series of programs could 
end urban unrest across America. 


We urge you to read the enclosed "Black Manifesto” 
in full and give careful consideration to the 
specific proposals. 


We are looking forward to your reply. 


Very truly yours, 


Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 


FEMeK:41h - 
enc. (1) "A Black Manifesto - OORE" 


August 1, 1967 


Re: "A Black Manifesto -- CORE” 


Dear Rap: 


CORE has proposed a series of specific programs 
which would attack the problem of racism in 
America and solve many of the dilimmas facing 
America today. If adequately funded and fully 
implemented, these programs could end urban 
unrest across America. 


We urge you to read the enclosed “Mask Manifesto" 
could give in projecting these progrems. 
With very kind regards, I am 


Yours wery tumhy, 


Floyd B. MeKissick 
National Director 


FeMcK: ilh 
enc. (1) "A Black Manifesto — CORE” 
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August 1, 1967. 


Representative Adam Clayton Powel 
Binini, Bahamas 


Re: "A Black Manifesto —- OORE” 


Dear Adam: 


CORE has proposed a series of specific programs which 
would attack racism in America and solve many of the 
dilemmas facing this cuuntry today. If adequately 
funded and: fully implemented, these programs would end 
urban unrest in America. 


We urge you to read the enclosed "Black Manifesto" in 
full. We would appreciate any support you could give 
in projecting these programs. 


With very kindrregardgg I am 


Youss very truly, 


Floyd B. MeKissick 
National Director 


FeMcK:ilh 
enc. (1) "A Black Manifesto -— CORE" 


CORE has proposed a series of specific programs 
which would attack the problem of racism in 
America and solve many of the dilemmas facing 
this country today. If adequately funded and 
fully implemented, these programs could end 


We urge you to read the enclosed "Black Manifesto" 
in full. We would appreciate any support you 
could give th projecting these programs. 

With very kind regards, I am 


Yours very truly, 


Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 


FeMcK: ilh 
enc. (1) “A Black Manifesto — CORE" 
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August 2, 1967 


secretary of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler 
Department of the Treasury 
Washigeton, D.C. 


Re: * A Black Manifesto -— CORE " 


Dear Secretary Fowler: | 


CORE has proposed a series of specific programs | \ 
which would attack racism in this country and solve 
many of the dilemmas facing America. If adequately 
funded and fully implemented, these programs would 
end urban unrest in America. 


We urge you to read the enclosed "Black Manifesto” 

and give careful consideration to the specific proposals. 
We would appreciate any support you could give in 
projecting these programs. 


We look forward to your reply. 


Sincerely, 


Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 


FRMcK: ilh 
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August 2, 1967 


Socwoteny ef Reales Seber ©. McNamara 


Re: "A Black Manifesto — CORE” 
Dear Secretary McNamara: 


CORE has proposed a series of specific programs 
which would attack racism in th&s couiéiry and solve 

many of the dilemmas facing America. If adequately 
funded and fully implemented, these programs would 
end urban unrest across America. 


We urge you to read the enclosed "Black Manifesto” 
and give careful consideration to the specific 
proposals. We would appreciate any support you 
could give in projecting these prograns. 

We look forward to your reply. 


Sincerely, 


Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 


FeMecK: iih 
enc. (1) "A Black Manifesto — CORE" 


August 2, 1967 


Attorney General Ramsey Clark 
Department of Justice 


Bashington, D.C. 
‘Re: “A Black Manifesto -—— CORE" 


Dear Attorney General Clark: 


CORE has proposed a series of specific programs 
which would attack racism in this country and solve 
many of the dilemmas facing America. If adequately 
funded and fully implemented, these programs would 
end urban unrest across America. 


We urge you to read the enclosed "Black Manifesto" 
and give careful consideration to the specific 
proposals. We would appreciate any support you 
could give in projecting these programs. 


We look forward to your reply. 
Sincerely, 


Floyd B. MeKissick 
National Director 


FBMck: ilh 
enc. (1) "A Black Manifesto ~— CORE" 


August 2, 1967 
Postmaster General Lawrence F. O'Brien 


Re: “A Black Manifesto —- CORE” 
Dear Mr. O'Brien: 


CORE has proposed a series of specific programs 

which would attack racism in this country and solve 
many of the dilemmas which face america. If adequately 
funded and fully implemented, these programs would 
end urban unrest across America. 


We urge you to read the enclosed "Black Manifesto" 
and give careful consideration to the specific 
proposals. We would appreciate any support you 


could give in projecting these programs. 
We look forward to your reply. 


Sincerely, 


Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 


FEMCK:ilh 
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August 2, 1967 


Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
Department of the Interior 


Washington, D.C. 
Re: "A Black Manifesto — CORE” 


Dear Secretary Udall: 


CORE has proposed a specific series of programs which 
would attack racism in this country and solve many of 
the dil&mmas which face America. If adequately 
funded and fully implementéd, these programs would 
end urban unrest across America. 


We urge you to read the enclosed "Black Manifesto" 

and give careful consideration to the specific proposals. 
We would appreciate any support you could give in 
projecting these programs. 


We look forward to your reply. 


Sincerely, 


Floyd B, McKissick 
National Director 


FelMickK: ilh 
enc. (1) "A Black Manifesto —— CORE" 
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August 2, 1967 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C. | 


Re: "A Black Manifesto —- CORE" 
Dear Secretary Freeman: 


CORE has proposed a specific series of programs 
which would attack racism in this country and 
solve many of the problems which face America. If 
adequately funded and fully implemented, these pro- 
grams would end urban unrest across America. 


We urge you to redd the enclosed "Black Manifesto" 
and give careful consideration to the specific 
proposals. We would appreci&te any support you 
could give in projecting these programs. 

We look forward to your reply. 


Sincerely, 


Floyd 5. McKissick 
National Director 


FEMcK: ilh 
enc. (1) "A Black Manifesto — CORE" 


August 2, 1967 


Secretary of Commerce John T. Connor 
Department of Commerce 
Washington, D.C. 


Re: "A Black Manifesto — CORE" 


Dear Secretary Comor: | : 


CORE has proposed a specific series of programs 
which would attack racism in this country and solve 
many of the problems which face America. If 
adequately funded and fully implemented, these 
programs would end urban unrest across America. 


We urge you to read the enclosed “Black Manifesto" 
and give careful consideration to the specific 
| proposals. We would appreciate any support you 
| could give in projecting these programs. 


We. look forward to your reply. 
Sincerely, 


Floyd 5. McKissick 
National Director 


FeMck:ilh 
enc. (1) A Black Manifesto -—— CORE 
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August 2, 1967 


Secretary of Labor Willard Wibtz 


Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 


Re: "A Black Manifesto — CORE" 
Dear Secretary Wirtz: 


CORE has proposed a specific series of programs 
which would attack raciem in this country and 
solve many of the progiems facing America. If 
adequately funded and fully implemented, these 
yrams would end urban unrest across America. 


We urge you to read the enclosed "Black Manifesto" 
fully and give careful consideration to the specific 
proposals. We would appreciate any support you 
could give in projecting these programs. 


We look forward to your reply. 
Sincerely, 


Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 


FeMcK:ilh 
enc. (1) "A Black Manifesto — CORE" 


August 2, 1967 


Miss Marlene Wilson 
National Secretary — CORE 
694 East 4th Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dear Marleme: 


Sorry for the mix—ups and delays. I hope that this letter 
will eliminate any questions. 


Roy Innis was contacted regarding the North East Regional 
Reps. It was his feeling that it was not necessary to include 
their names on the NAC list. Floyd and Wil, however, thought 
it best to leave their names on that list, on at least a 
tentative basis, until all questions regarding their election 
are cleared up. (I'm supprised that Roy didn't remember 
having been contacted ~~ there might have been some kind 

of misunderstanding. ) 


Apparently I was negligent in not getting Back to you regarding 
the NA@ poll on the Muhammad Ali issue. In mg haste, I assumed 
that Floyd had mentioned the poli when he spoke with you that 

evening. There were no dissenters. It was passed unanimously. 


We haven't received any minutes from Bonnie, to my knowledge. 
I'm very sorry about the delay in getting out the letters 

re the NAC. That will be taken care of inmediately. It was | 
my understanding (don't ask how I got it) that those were 
smap@? letters which had been sent out. 


In any case, we will certainly make every effort to see that 
this fiasco isn't repeated. (I understand thet Joycelym e 
sent the materials requested in your letter to Wil.) 

Thanks very much, Marlene, for your patience and help. 


Sincerely, 


Irma L. Hellinger 
Special Assistant to the 
National Director 


August 2, 1967 


FEMcK:ilh 
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August 2, 1967 


Mr. Tom Johnson 

Office of Senator Robert Kennedy 
110 East 45th Street 

New York, New York 


Re: "A Black Manifesto —- CORE" 


Dear Tan: 


CORE has proposed a specific series of programs 
which would attack racism in this country and 
solve many of the problems facing America today. 
If adequately @unded and fully tmplemented, these 
programs could end urban unrest in America. 


We urge that you read the enclosed "Black Manifesto" 
fully and give careful consideration to the 
specific proposals. We would appreciate any support 
you could give in projecting these programs. 


We look forward to your reply. 
Sincerely, 


Floyd 5B. McKissick 
National Director 


FEMeK: lh 
enc. (1) "A Black Manifesto — CORE" 


August 2, 1967 


Senator F. Kermedy 
Washington, D.C. 


Re: “A Black Manifesto —- CORE" 
Dear Senator Kennedy: 


CORE has proposed a specific series of programs 
which would attack racism in this country and 
solve many of the pecniene eats seersen today. 
aS ey ee mplemented, these 
grams could end urban unrest in America. 


We urge you to read the enclosed "Black Manifesto” 
fully and give careful consideration to the 
specific proposals. We wokld appreciate any 
support you could give in projecting these 


programs. 
We look forward to your repjy. 

Sincerely, 

B. MeKissick 

National Director 
FEMcK:ilh 


enc. (1) "A Black Manifesto —— CORE" 
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August 2, 1967 


Secretary of Housigs and Urban 


Developnent Robert C. Weaver 
Department of Hogsing and Urban Development 
Washington, D.C. 


Re: "A Black Manifesto — CORE" 


Dear Secretary Weaver: 


CORE has proposed a specific series of programs 
which would attack racism in this country and 
solve many of the problems facing America. If 
adequately funded and fully implemented, these 
programs could end urban unrest in America. 


We urge you to read the enclosed "Black Manifesto” 
fully and give careful consideration to the 
specific proposals. We would appreciate any 
support you could give in projecting these 
programs. 


We look forward to your reply. 
Sincerely, 


Floyd B. MeKissick 
National Director 


FBMcK:i1n 
rc. (1) "A Black Manifesto — CORE” 


August 2, 1967 


Secrefary of Health, Education and Welfare 
Jom W. Gardner 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


Washington, D.C. 
Re: "A Black Manifesto — CORE" 

Dear Secretary Gardner: 

CORE has proposed a specific series of progrems which 
would attack racian in this country and solve many of 


If adequately funded 
grams could end urban 


We urge you to read the enclosed "Black Manifesto" 
fully and give careful consideration to the specific 
could give in projecting these programs. 


We look forward to your reply. 
Sincerely, 


Floyd B. MeKissick 
National Director 


FEMeK : 21h 
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August 2, 1967 


Senator Jacob Javits 
Senate Office Building 


Washington, D.C. 
Re: “A Black Manifesto —- CORE” 


Dear Senator Javits: 


COREL has proposed a specific series of programs 
which would attack racism in this country and 
solve many of the proiglems facing America today. 
If adequately funded and fully implemented, these 
programs could end urban unrest in America. 


We urge that you read the enclosed "Black Manifesto" 

fully and give careful consideration to the specific 
| | proposals. We would appreciate any support you 

could give in projecting these programs. 

We look forward to your reply. 


Sincerely, 


Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 


FRMcK:i1h } 
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August 2, 1967 


Re: "A Black Manifesto — CORE” 


Dear Ken: 


CORE has proposed a specific series of programs 
which would attack racism in this country and 
solve many of the problems facing America today. 
If adequately funded and fully implemented, these 
programs would end urban unrest in America. 


We vege that you. seed the ensjenes Snes Manik taeso” 
fully and give careful cons ation to the specific 
proposals. We would appreelate any support you 
could give in projecting these programs. 

We look forward to your reply. 


- Sincerely, 


Floyd B. MeKissick 
National Director 


FEMcK:ilh 
enc. (1) "A Black Manifesto — CORE" 


August 2, 1967 


Mr. Richard Fulton 
Richard Fultém, Ine. 

200 West 57th Street 
New York, New York 10019 


Re: "A Black Manifesto -—— CORE” 


Dear Mr. Fulton: 


CORE has proposed a series of specific programs 
which would attack racism in this country and 
solve many of the problems facing America today. 
If adequately funded and fully implemented, these 
programs would end urban unrest in America. 


Press reports were entirely inadequate. We would 
appreciate it if you would attempt to have this 
document published ~— preferably in full — in 
. The New Yorker. We are interested in both the 


’ honorarium and the coverage. 


We believe that the "Black Manifesto” is an 
important and historic document and want it to 
be publicized and circulated as widely as possibie. 


Looking forward to your reply. 
Sincerely, 


Floyd B. McKiss#ek 
National Diwector 


FEMcK:ilh enc. (1) Black Manifesto -—- CORE 
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August 8, 1967 


Miss Dorothy Height 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 


Dear Miss Height: 


Mr. Lyneh requested that the enclosed material 
be forwarded to your immediate attention: 


"A Black Manifesto -——- CORE™ - 
Statement by Ployd B. McKissick, July 31, 1967 


Speech presented by Floyd B. McKissick 
to the National Conference on Black Power in 
Newark, New Jersey - July 21, 1967 


Thank you very much for your interest and 
cooperation. 


Sincerely , 


Irma L. Hellinger 
Special Assistant to the 
National Director 


enc. (2) 


August &, 1967 


Mr. Bill Goode 

UAW Solidarity House 
8000 East Jefferson 
Detroit, Michigan 


Re: Speakingitngagement - Floyd B. McKissick 


Dear Mr. Goode: 


Thank you for your telephone call of this afternoon, inviting 
Mr. McKissick to address an event sponsored by the United 
Auto Workers’. 


In order to simplify the arrangement, we are enclosing a form. 
Please complete as much of the form as possible and return it 
to my attention. 


We sincerely appreciate this invitation for Mr. McKissick to 
participate in what promises to be a most meaningful and 
important event. We are looking forward to your reply. 


Sincerely , 


Irma L. Hellinger 
Special Assistant to the 
National Director 


ILH 
enc. (1) General Information Form 
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August 17, 1967 


Mr. John H. Herr 

Deputy Chairman 

State University of New York at Stony Brook 
College of Arts and Sciences, Dept. of Theatre Arts 
Stony Brook, New York 11790 


Dear Mr. Herr: 

Thank you for your letter of August 2, commenting 
On McKissick's statement concerning the recent 
and policies from interested citizens. 


For your information, we have enclosed a copy of the 
entire statement "A Black Manifesto —— CORE” , which 
includes our six demands to President Johnson. Perhaps 
they will receive a new perspective when they are 
read in context. 


Again, thank you for your interest and cooperation. 
Sincerely, 


Irma L. Hellinger 
Special Assistant to the 
National Director 


ILH 
enc. (1) "A Black Manifesto -- CORE” 
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August 2, 1967 


Mr. Floyd McKissock 
Congress of Racial Equality 
200 West 135 Street 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. McKissock: 


As an interested citizen, I was struck by the make up of the 
President's newly appointed committee to look into the riot situation. 


Your reaction to its membership echoed my sentiments. While 
I have deep respect for Mr. Wilkins, Mayor Lindsay and a few others 
of the committee, the picture of a group of all white and one negro 
(I haven't quite made the adjustment to the "Black" desegregation) 
members does not auger will for the results to be expected. I had 
hoped that the representation would include — who understand 
the problem more directly. 


Permit an additional observation: the concerns and demands 
you are voicing are compromised by the attachment to them of pleas 
for Cassius Clay. While his case is symbolic and well known, far 
greater injustices are practised daily on individuals in groups 
you represent. 


Sincerely yours, 


John H. Herr 
Deputy Chairman 
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August 21, 1967 


bertwand Russell Peace Foundation 
342 West 84th Street 
New York, New York 10024 


Attention: Leonard P. Liggio, Executive Secretary 
Dear Mr. Liggion 


Thank you for your letter of August 3, requesting 
a copy of "A Black Manifesto —— CORE." 


Enclosed herewith, as per your request, is a copy 
of that document. We are expecting copies of the 
Manifesto in booklet form to arrive from our 
printers shortly. 


Thank you for your interest and cooperation. 
Sincerely, 


Irma L. Hellinger 
Special Assistant to the 


National Director 
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DIRECTORS UNITED KINGDOM 
the Earl Russell ¥% Shavers Place 
the Countess Russell Haymarket 
Ken Coates . London SW1 
Christopher Farley , Telephone WHitehall 4209 
David Horowitz USA 
Pat Jordan 342 West 84th Street 
Ralph Schoenman New York, N. Y. 10024 
Russell Stetler Telephone (212) 799-0364 


Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation 


August 3, 1967 


Floyd McKissick 
National Director 

CORE 

200 W. 155th St. 

New York, New York 10050 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 
If copies are available of your recent 
statement which was refered to as a "Black Manifesto 


please foward several copies to the office of the Bertrand 


Russell Peace Foundation. 
Ze 


Leonard P iggio, 
Executive Secretary 
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August 24, 1967 


CORE National Office 
200 W. 135th Street 
New York, New York 10030 


Dear Sirs: 


Will you send to us 50 copies of Floyd B. McKissick's 
speech to the National Gonference on Black Power at Newark. 
The title is McKissick on Black Power. If there is any charge, 
we will be glad to send same. 


Thank you, 


MRS. MARGUERITE !I. HOFER (1) DIRECTOR OF CHURCH AND COMMUNITY (C0 AREA CODE 412 0 391-3890 


| August 28, 1967 


Mr. Victor Allwein 

Sowers Printing Company 
Box 479 

Lebanon, Pennsylvania 17042 


Re: A Black Manifesto —~ CORE 


Dear Mr. Allwein: 


Enclosed herewith is the entire text of the 
above named document. 


Please regard this letter as an order for 
five thousand copies (5,000) of "A Black 
Manifesto -- CORE" Price $670.00. 
Thank you for your cooperation. 


Sincerely, 


Irma L. Hellinger 
Special Assistant to the 


National Director 


ene. (1) 


85 Years of Printing Service 


August 24, 1967 


Miss Irma L. Hellinger 
Congress of Racial Equality 
200 West 135th Street 

New York, New York 10030 


A BLACK MANIFESTO--CORE 


SPECIFICATIONS: | 16 pages, self-cover 

Trim size, 5-1/2 x 8-1/2 
We set type 

Printed black ink 

Stock, 60 1b. white offset 


Bulk packed in cartons, FOB New York 


QUANTITIES & | >-O00 copies .......... 8670.00 


PRICES: 
Additional copies ..... 31.50/M 
Sowers Printing Company 
VEALlwein/gls 


SEE REVERSE SIDE FOR TRADE CUSTOMS 


P.O. Box 801 
Atlanta, Ga. 30301 
28 Aug 67 


CORE | 
200 W. 135th Street 


New York, N.Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


I understand copioser Mr. McKissick's speech to the National 
Conference on Black Power at Newark are available from your 


office, and I*d appreciate your sending me one, 


Sincerely yours, 
SSOV¢£G < y 
/, 


DM. Friedlen 
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328 Park Row | 
New York, New York 


Jear Sirs: 


I em writing a termpaper entitled " The Negro Problems in 
the United States.¥ I was wonfering if C. 0. R. E. had 
any lists or group of problems with the solutions that I 
could use in my paper? Fér example, could you supply me 

with any ideas for new civil rights laws that you would 
like to see before Congress? . | 


I would apnvreciate any help that you could supply me with. 


Sincerely, 
Martabl Rad 
arshall R. Old 


Acdress: 
Mershall Old ‘| 

| P; 0, Box 62 | 

Moyock, N. C. 27958 
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working to create a society in which all men are equal 


August, 1967 


Dear Friend: 


James Baldwin warned of the fire next time, and the fire 
is here. 


In spite of thousands of prayers, pleas and predictions, | 


the treatment of Black People in the United States has 


been allowed to continue basically unchanged. 


The. educational opportunities of Black People continue to 
be inferior. 


The job. opportunities of Black People continue to be inferior. 


The housing of Black People continues to be inferior. 


be challenged. 


The fire is here. 


In the past few weeks, two steps have been taken to strengthen 


CORE and its efforts to put the fire out by removing the 
conditions which cause conflagrations. 


The CORE SPECIAL PURPOSE FUND, a new charitable and educational 
arm, has been awarded tax exempt status. Now, the money that 
you give for such CORE projects as legal services, voter 
education, freedom schools, consumer councils, cooperatives 

and staff training programs will be deductible from your 

income tax. 


The Ford Foundation has made a grant to CORE for the purpose 
of bringing its special techniques to Cleveland's Black Ghetto. 


These are important steps. But CORE's task remains monument 


} 
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and time is running out. 


If you believe that full equality for Black People is the only 
rational answer to the current chaos, you can help today. 


* Give five dollars and send a child to Freedom School 
in Baltimore for one week. 


* Give ten dollars and train a neighborhood leader at 
a voter education clinic in Newark. 


* Give fifty dollars and pay the salary of a farm 
cooperative manager in Louisiana. 


* Give one hundred and twenty dollars and pay for six 
weeks of job training for a school drop-out in Watts. 


The fire is here. It can be put out temporarily by increasingly 
repressive measures culminating in wholesale concentration camps. 
Or it can be put out for good by giving full equality -- no less 
and no more -- to all Black Americans. 


Give all you can. Let's attack the conditions, not the victim. 
Very truly yours, 


wed 


Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 


P.S. For tax deductible contributions, please make check payable 
to CORE SPECIAL PURPOSE FUND. 
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2 Pair Lane 
Matawan, Ned. | 
September 26, 1967 


Mr. Floyd MeKissick 
Congress on Racial Equality 
38 Park Bw. 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. MeKissicks 


I am a student at Matawan High School. Our History Seminar 
Cass has formed a model U.S. Semate to discuss current problems 
and to formulate legislation to deal with them. My group has chosen 
the topic of racial unrest in the nation's ghettoes. We must find the 
root of the current dissatisfaction and propose remedies. 

Would you kindly tell me what believe to be the basic issues and 
what could be done to alleviate them. What present government programs 
do you favor? Which do feel are ineffective? Also would inform 
me about the action voaate By C.0.R.E. to solve our critical problem. 


Thank you. 


Sincerely yours, 
Jerry Blum 


ee 
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October 5, 1967 


Cone... | 
200 West 135th Street 
New York, New York 10030 


Gentlemen: 
Would you please send me information about your 


history, past achievements and present activites. Please send 


to me at: 
176 Wvin Street 
Staten Island, New York 10314 


Thank you. 
Yincerely yours, 


Pits. S seach 


(Miss)Phyllis C. Grippi 
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a Ford Foundation : 
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Press —— especially Black Press 
Sresident Johnson 
(ice President Humphrey 
/cabinet 


Caesar Chavez . 


Fmanuel. Diaz 
Gilberto Valintin 


fi De. Kenneth Clark, MARC,. 
/ Me. Licborok : ARCH 
Not & 


Sir . Kenneth Simmons, ARCH 


Key Senators. and Representatives 
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Black Educators 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
200 West 135 Street 
New Yo 28109650 Yeo 10030 


ATT: DON SMITH 
PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 


Floyd B.McKissick, National Director of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE) charged today that the present centroversy 
raging around the question of Black Power has been'’twisted by 


knaves to make a trap for fools*. Our philosophy has been 


mis-interpreted to mean violence and racism, he saids it is 
further proof that there remains in this Nation a malevolent 
Southern tradition that, even now, seeks to divide Black Amer= 


icans into "good" amd “bad® niggers. 


distorically, it was a convenient means of isolating and dee 
stroying those who felt that slavery was both inhuman and im- 
moral, It was the public rationale for the assassination of all 


the Nat Turners that dared to seek freedom for their people, 


F or witeite CORE has been under similar attacks, springing, 
consciously or unconsciously, from the same tradition. Our 
words have been twisted to mean violence and racism Our ase 
pirations have been described as the dreams of nihilists and 
haters, Our program has been ignored, our past extinguished 
and our new sense of profound racial pride heckled and derided, 


It is singular that Black Americans, in the midst of their own 
revolution, have been made the subject of a new kind of ridi- 
cule and hatred, emanating from our desire to do, at last, what 
what the white community has always asked us to do--grab our ; 
bootstraps, consolidate our political power and act in the : 
framework of this democracy to change our own lives. : ee 


This is Black Powere--a concept as old as the first American 


immigrant who sought to share in the government of this ‘land. 
As old as John Fitzgerald of Boston, Massachusetts, who® built 
a base of political power that placed his grandson in the white 


Houses, 


sea | 
“ The emergence of Black Power as a Movement took place at the 


CORE convention in 1965 at Durham, North Carolina. The theme 


of that convention was:"The Black Ghetto--An Awakening Giant", 


The pervasive pathology of the ghettos and the powerlessness of 


millions of Black Americans who inhabit them, brought into 


clear perspective the need for a new phase of the Freedom Move- 


ment. Despite favorable legislation and anti-poverty programs, 


the condition of Black Americans--in employment, in education, in 
housing and in the exercise of those prerogatives which are 


inherent in citizenship---was constantly deteriorating. The 
mandate was obvious. The syndrome of powerlessness of Black 
Americans could only end by their own efforts; by harnessing the 
tremendous economic potential of the ghetto and by developing 


| political movements that would fulfill the needs of its people. 


Black Power is no mere slogan. It is a movement dedicated to 
the exercise of American democracy in its highest tradition; it 
is a drive to mobilize the Black communities of this country in 


& monumental effort to remove the basic causes of alienation, 


frustration, despair, low self-esteem and hopelessness, 


Black Power is not’ hatred; it is a means to bring the Black 


American into the covenant of brotherhood, 


Black Power is not Black Supremacy; it is a unified Black voice 
reflecting racial pride in the tradition of our heterogeneous 


nation, 


Black Power does not mean the exclusion of White Americans from 
the Negro revolution; it means the inclusion of all men in a 


common moral and political struggle. 


Black Power does not advocate violence; it advocates aggressive 


political and economic competition. 


Black Power will not start riots; instead, it seeks to change 


the environment from which riots erupt. 


Black Power is the instrument of people in the crossroad of 


chang e---psychological,economic,political change--which can 
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result only in the freedom to develop themselves fully in every 


area of human activity. 


An excerpt fmom 4 studYcalled "“cuidelines for Siocesn strates; 
in Yorthern Urban Areas” has this to say about black conscious 
ness, "It does not mean black separatism or the Elack »*.:slim 
apnroach, It means an honest recognition of the beauty of 
blackness and nesritude, and an understanding of African hist- 
ory; an awareness of “esro culture and history within tne Amer- 
ican heritacze, and a dedication to help create a new socisty 
rather than welcome Negroes into first-class citizenship in 
the old. It is further understood that ticerro contributions 
will ES as fundateneetiy important as white ones in the newj 


creation", 


Critics of the principle of RBRlack Power scom to fall into 
throe catezories, 

Ths obviousenmics of the Freedom hovement. 

Those who seek to create conflicts within the movement in order 
to stow ae or dissipate the rising tide of black consciousness, 
Psople of 200d will who have not yet ziven sufficient thought 
or gained an understanding of the mood of ®lack Amoricans; 

a mood responding to denials by the federal zovernment, roject 
ion by the States and City and indifference on the ‘part of 
the majorsocicty, | 

Elack Americans must, therefore, themselves devslop a now 
dynamism that will creatc and use new and inout&e methods to 


secure equal status in every aspect of American life, 


MEMORANDUM 


TO: Barbara Madison- 
Grove Press, Inc., 50 University Pl., N.Y., N.Y. 10003 


FROM: Floyd B. MeKiss&@k, National Director 
Congress of @acial Equality, (CORE), 200 W. 135 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10030 


SUBJECT: Comments regardige Frantz FPanon's BLACK SKIN, WHITE MASKS 
GATE: March 29, 1967 


PORIENE are ay Oe eee ee Soe, which you may 
use, if you like, in your promotion of same. 


"Frantz Fanon's BLACK SKIN, WHITE MASKS provides a perceptive analysis 
of the havoc white society has wrought with the minds of black people. 
This book should be read by every black man with a desire to understand 
himself and the forces which conspire against hin. 


Fanon, in this attempt to record the reality of blackness, renders a 
service to both black and white. If we are ever to takk to each other — 
black and white — we must bothefirst understand the other's reality. 


How can this be achieved! if we do not first talk to each other? Perhaps 
this book, added to others, equally sensitive, still to be whitten, can 
bridge this gap. Let us hope it will be in time. 


GROVE PRESS, INC. 
80 UNIVERSITY PLACE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10003 
YUKON 9-6400 


March 8, 1967 


Floyd McKissick, President 
CORE 
38 Park Row 

iis | New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 

Here's an advance copy of Frantz 
Fanon's BLACK SKIN, WHITE MASKS which I 
think you'll find of unusual interest. 


Any comments you'd care to send us . 
would be greatly appreciated. 


Publication date is Apriil 19. 
Sincerely , 


Barbara Madison 


x 38 Park Row 


a aR New York. N.Y. 10038 Department of Public Relations 


Don Smith, Director 


Floyd McKissick, National Director 267-6270 267-6272 


NEWS RELEASE 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE May 16, 1966 


rene B. MceKissick, National Director of the isin of 
Racial Equality (CORE) today urged a full scale investigation by 
Governor John J. McKeithin of Louisiana and the Department of 
Justice into the circumstances under which charges of attempted 
murder have been placed on Bruce Baines, a CORE field secretary, 
SccherSbdareon and Leyton Griffin in Bogalusa, Louisiana, In a 
telegram to the Governor, McKissick pointed out that Baines, 
Anderson and Griffin are being held on $25,000 bail each despite 
the fact the practice in Bogalusa has been to impose bail of $2,500 
in such cases. A person charged with the murder of O'Neal Moore and 
another invididual charged with the shooting of Captain Sims were 


instances cited by MeKissick where bail was $2,500. 


On Saturday, May 14th at 1230 aeM., Beines, Anderson and 
Griffin were seated in a restaurant across the street from the 
Crown-Zellerbach Paper Company when they noticed a group of white 
men gathered around Anderson's car. Anderson went out to investigate 
and san promptly attacked and beaten by these men who desisted when 
Baines and Griffin came to his aid, Accompanied by Baines and 


Griffin, Anderson drove to the Bogalusa City Hospital but was refused 


treatment. 


fie ORS 3. 


News Release 

Congress of Racial Equality 
May 16, 1966 

Page two 


He did not get his wounds tended until 7 a.m. by a private physican. 


Meanwhile, several shots had been fired through the window of 
the restaurant - the incident that later caused Baines, Anderson 
and Griffin to be charged with the attempted murder of two waitresses 


and a woman patron who had been in the restaurant at the time of 


the fusillade. 


Who actually fired the shots and why are subjects that have not 
yet been resolved to the satisfaction of CORE, and of the Negro 
citizens @m Bogalusa. CORE therefore urges citizens everywhere to 
protest by letters and telephone this latest attempt to sacrifice 
justice on the alter of racism and bigotry. 

A telegram to Governor McKeithin of Louisiana reads as follows: 
URGE YOU UNDERTAKE IMMEDIATE FULL SCALE INVESTIGATION OF BEATING OF 
FLECHER ANDERSON AND SUBSEQUENT ARREST OF BRUCE BAINES, CORE*S FIELD 
SECRETARY, FLECHER ANDERSON AND LEYTON GRIFFIN ON SATURDAY, MAY 14, 
1966 IN BOGALUSA, LOUISIANA. CHilGES OF ATTEMPTED MURDER AND 


EXCESSIVE BAIL POINT TO GRAVE MISCABBIAGE OF JUSTICE. 
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Thank you very much Mr. Wilson and platform guests. it's a pleasure te be in 
Brooklyn tenight, it's a pleasure te be in New York City and it's a pleasure te be 


living. I'm not going to talk leng because you have had « long program already. 
If I were a preacher I could take « text, since I'm not e preacher, I won't take @ 
text but I will try to find @ parable, because sometimes I think laymen know God 
and feel Ged and act like Ged in their daily living, while se many of us confine it 


to Sunday mornings at eleven e’cleck. I mise on thing theugh, somehow or ether 
when I think ef Baptist, and I've got to get used to this, because I'n a country 
boy in ea big city, I just weuld have loved to have heard tonight "Precious Lerd | 
Take My Hand" or James T. Cleveland's "Peace Be Still” and I just didn't hear ay 
kind of music. This is meant as no offense to anybody, but I went to Morehouse 


College and I had music appreciation, Beethoven, Bach, ss » learned the 


or you give me James T. Clevelands’ "The Bells Of Joy": folks who make up this music, 


preludes, fugues, and all these things, but you give me meee lS RoE 


my peoples’ music, I just got @ Negros” appreciation fer them. I think this is 
something that we are going te have to concern ourselves with in the future, I think 
you're going to have to recegnize through me and a let of us for actually what we are, 
not for what we should be or in someone else's image. Now, as I said, If I were « 
preacher I know ten text that would come to me that I would preach from. First of 
all, I'd talk about the Sin Of Omission. The failure te act when you ought te act, 
because a number of people here would be guilty. I might say I am contraversal 

and I den't expect everybody te agree with my views, but I have decided to tell you 
the truth; I’ve decided to tell you the truth even if it hurts, te tell the truth 
even theugh the press will jump on my throat tomorrow, but I'm going to say what I 
mean or I'm net true to myself or to my religion, so I'm going to say it and take 


the consequences. Next, another text that I would take, I would say Am I My Brethers‘ 
Keeper?, or who will keep ._—s—. _ %, or if I couldn't talk but a few minutes 


on that sermen I'd go to enether and I'd talk ebout the Talents That God Gave and 


the people whe beg | and don't use them are theee people who had the 


power to really do something and don't do it, ere far more guilty than those whe 
have no talents and give performance. And here is where the church stands indicted 


today. It certainly stands indicted to the fact that even Theologens have raised 
the cry ef “Is God Dead". New the fact that cry is raised ought to give semebedy 


some concern. I personally don't believe this God is dead because I know that there 
are organisations like CORE and I know there ere organizations like 0000 
where people ast and do things that peiete don't do in church. When kids in the 
south tetey end in the newth Golly end even: thie country talllh Kane o conte abate 
faith and are helping people te get registered have sacrificed their bodies and 


have put their bodies on the line, that fact itself convinces me that Ged ts alive. 
But another question is reised, and many questions are raised and se forth, I knew 
the poor people and the sick people know thet Ged is alive because they hove « 
concept of which they are willing te live feu and did for, se I find the situation 
a little bit different in ether _—=S=————_,_ Lets look at the church today, 
let's leek at the church in the past, I don't know how many ehusehee you've get 


in New York, I don't know hew many Ministers address themselves to the problens of 

this seciety er continue te teach about going to heaven and drinking milk and eating 
some honeycenes. I on really convinced when I s@e Ministers take an active part in 
whate’ happening in this werld. Yeu can't go on 125th Street and convince @ man up 
there that yeu love God and you don’t give him « jeb dewntewn me you don't treat 

him With veepoct ond dignity. ‘he cleteh ts teetealiy seagdudible fer whet héppees 

in this seciety, because the church by its Constitution and by the Constitution of the 
United States, you have a separation of church and state. ‘The church ts supposed to 

be the greatest law force in society. When the church fails te speak out en issues, 
when the church fails to take a stand on issues, the body ef politics becomes corrupt. 
Not only is the body of politics corrupt, the government which we _ ae the 
people in government who heave net yet been cenvinced that what many etouchiien are 


saying is right end because se uany preachers themselves have been convinced that 
security te keep that church that hes’ got, to get that money on every Sunday night 
and Monday merning is what he wants rather than te go out and really preach the word 
of Christ. When that preacher himself bows or succumbs to the system, how can he 
convert ethers?. Man is ne more than what he is by what he lives and preaches, he 
ecan*t get a Ph D Degree fron Adolph Newton and tell me seusthing about living wie be 
won't go down south with me to prove what he is, I don't care about his degrees. 


So the ille of our seciety today, and there are many more, too numerous at thie late 
hour of recount __. tee long as the church society ministers tell me, go shead on 
up there, I'm going to help you and I eay yes, that's right, that's the treuble, you 
do something about which te help our society. And right new if the church would really 
spell it out, in 1619 would slaves have been brought here if we had reelly used seat 


wid « 


we say is right? Would we new be where we are, at our present position if the church 
had speken cut? We are concerned nowadays with the movement, | ont when I easy the movement 
I refer to the Civil Rights Movement, has so improved phase one, end we are now 
commencing phase two of the mevement, and I'm wondering what part thar the ened is 
going to play in phase two ef the movement. I can recall semetines when I went to 
churchmen and I said look, we need seven hundred dollars te get some kids out of jail; 
and I had a man to come out and tell me one day that he didn't, it waen't his duty to 
try and help those kids out ever there, he told me he wae rendering under Ceaser what 
was Ceasers’ and rendering under the Gods’ what was Gods; and that he ween't going 

to have nething to do with those kids whe are out there in the street ry. they got 
arrested, well that's just teo bad. I'm of the pidalen that with all these churches 


going on Sunday mornings, Jesus ain't nowhere near them. Ne morning I have walked 
in church on a Sunday morning and when I walked into church everybodys head turned 
around and Jesus walked out; this is the situation as Il see it. I think in days 
to come the church is going te have to prove iteelf, I think its going te have te have 
@ say so in government, it’s going to have to have a say se in Civil Righta, it's 

going te have to have a say se in etraightening out the fille ef this society. No 
longer can the church stend back insulated, and fail to participate. There are some 
few churchment that have played a major pert in the Civil Rights struggie, and 

Mr. - in St. Augustine and there are others, but these people are in 


a 


minerity. There may be some others here who have participated in the novensnt, but 
by and large when the going get rough or when need was befere us, we couldn’t find 
the church, but I tell you Jesus was in the street. Now Ged is alive when I think 
about what has happened in the last few years, and when I think atout how « handful 
of kids in 1960 in North Carolina set upon the Woolwerth counter, and when I think 
again about hew 22 kids and with five thousand dollars, and the five thousand 
dollard didn't come from the church, but it came from anatheati man who believed in 
Jesus; and these kids broke the back of the million dollar corporation because the 
basic belief in God. When I ge into these southern meeting heuses and 1 would hear 
them singing "This Little Light Of Mine, I'm Going To Let It Shine", it had some 


meaning, and I knew what they were talking about. What rele I ask again te the 


church going to play in the future? I ask you agein to question yourself and say 
how are we going to play the rele in the future. The Congress Of pactal Equality 
for the first time in its histery, is establishing a church affairs department 

to be head by a minister, and this department is being established with the hope 


é-& « 


of working through and with ell religious groups, ell groups ef ell faiths. We 
believe that we toe could have peesibly shared in some past failures by net having 
had such @ department to bring church people closer te Civil Rights organisations, 
and this department is going to be established shertly. whi ene endie to tm ae 
reugh days ahead for you and fer me and a let of people have asked me, the press 
already this evening, two or three times, where is CORE geing? What is CORE verking on? 
Are you geing te stay in New York? Are you going te live up in Badlen? 1 picked up 
the paper and found out the ether day thet I was o Secialist, a Black Aationaliet, end 
two er three ether things; and I'm learning a whole let about myself all over again 
and I'm gdng te try to answer ene or two of those questions aud then I'm going to 
eit down. One, yes I am going to move up on 119th Street tomorrow morning fer these 
whe want to knew that. Ment, my feniily ie going te move to Hew York with we es asen 
as school is out and I suspect that they will be up here in July, that answers that 
question. Now, the next question is em I a Sectaliste? 1°11 answer that quest ion 
of course, iain _ knew that in the power of the press, and I'm learning real 
fest since sis sain seed siae dias try to do is put # label on you and then they 


ean’t, well 2/m going to sey ne sir now, you ain't geing te put no label on ae. 

Now the next question, Ion net a Socialists. I am what yeu call an optimistic, 
registered veter. This is part of their plan te net give the black people what they 
need and deserve, and that's right. The next question, they say that I am a Bleck 
Nationalists. I will say that you can call me whatever yovwant, I do not want te be 
white, have never wanted te be white, am proud ef my ancestry even though ay parents 
were slaves; I em proud of my background, integration ie seught, but I don't want to 
be white. I want te live with white people and eat with them semetimes and when I 
want te ge to Harlem and eat some chitterlings, that's my business. I don't want to 
become what ie known in the ghette as « systemetized Negre. You see, we got Negroes 
whe have been baptised in Baptist churches, that's when they get baptised, we got 
Megrees whe join the system, and even though they're black, they think white, ect | 
white, and want te be white people and these are the ones we call systemetised Negroes, 
I am glad that I had the advantage of getting an | 


and I den‘t want to become one. 
education, and vhet I mean by that was expose myself to the middle class values ané 
cultures that thie society has made me jump through and go through te get a degree 
te qualify me to be what I am ee I could come back and say what I want to say. 

Other than that, I'm not tee impressed teo much with education, teachers or people. 
I have found out that if a man was @ good thief, went te echeel and got a Dectrate 


degree, ga he'd be a Decter ef Pathology as such in this case. I found out thet if a 
goed accountant could speak and he got his CPA, he'd be able te cant that much more 
money. I feund out that tee many people get educated te decieve. Now I'm not against 
an education, what I'm trying te say is thet I have been having the sane value and 
respect for the educated as some people have out of practicel experience. You know 
what I am really disturbed abeut? Se many words I hear, I ge te « man and I say will 
you help X, will you help Y? Will you help Susie or so and sot, and the mere educated 
the man gets the more he can talk and the more he can waste time. et Oe 
Foundation and I asked them fer some money to help some people in South Carelina. I 
said, well I'm going to be nice, I'm not going to blew « fuse, I'm going te talk to 
him and he set me down to the table and served me pheasant ud under glass, something 

I had never had before, gave me @ good dinner and I said look man, after ve spent two 
kexs hours talking and I listened to this end listened to that, I said you've get 
five millien dollars right, yeu say you're a christian right, well I say what ebeut 
helping these little insignificant people down here whe just need fifteen hundred 
dollars whe have been fighting in the cause and they're being fevecleasd onj they're 
being fereclesed on because they wanted to register and vete, and this man with his 
great big degrees and his five million tells me to come back the next day, I ge back 
the next day, we talked and he explained the tax structure and how he had te d o this 
and hew he had to do that and hew he had to do that and I lest three days with him and 
didn't get the fifteen hundred dollars. So we had te bo back tk to the Baptist 


churches and take up e collectien to get the fifteen hundred dollars. There are 
milliens ef dollars right new in Civil Rights organizations ig this country deing work 
of the churches and doing the werk of the Federal Government. It's doing more to 
enforce the Constitution, CORE, SLICK, NAACP, Christian Leadership 


Conference has made the Constitution speak and mean what it says, ‘in every language. 
The church won't do it and the government won't do it, and the millionsires fer ail 


AEs ae stand areund a give you long stories ase te why they can't give 


money to help you get somebedy registered to vote end when you talk about helping thé 
Negroes for their cause, then he tell you you want a little tee much consideration. These 


are the things that give us much concern. My views, the views I have expressed, are 
these views I've only had en the basis of my experience. I em but a mere | of 


this seciety and the views that I have, have been given te me by this society. As I 
said, I'm net ashamed of my background, I love John Lee Hooker when he stg sings the 


blues, Muddy Waters, Lonesome Slim, Lightting Hawkins; I like them, and I like the 


 epivituale. 1 don't ask, f don't ask to lose these things, I ask you to accept me 
for whet I am and I in return will accept you for what you are. We must both 
weepect one ancther, we must both realise each hes « cultural pattern that he might 
“Like to develop. Some people want integration and some people don't want integration. 
‘The churches vol in the future is net going to be difficult, the answer is to fellew 
‘this Little beok and follow the life of Christ and that is simply to practice what ve 
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NOTRE DAME LAW SCHOOL 


Notre Dame, Indiana 46556 


Mr. Floyd McKissick 
National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


Iam enclosing an advance copy of the report of the Notre 
Dame Conference on Civil Rights Legislation and Administra- 
tion held on February 17-20, 1966. Formal publication will 
occur in the Notre Dame Lawyer for June, 1966 but I thought 
you might like to see this now. 


If you wish further information about the conference we 
will be glad to supply it. 


Sincerely, 


zeal) O Ppeaca! 


JOSEPH O'MEARA 
Dean 


REPORT 
of the 


NOTRE DAME CONFERENCE ON FEDERAL 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


February 17-20, 1966 


> 


4 Note: This is an advance copy of the Conference Report. Formal publica- 
) tion will occur in The Notre Dame Lawyer for June 1966. 
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‘This is the report of the third Notre Dame Conference on Civil Rights 
Legislation and Administration, held at the Law School February 17-20, 1966. 


In order to permit discussion in some depth, the conference limited 


itself to consideration of three topics--housing, employment, and adminis- 


tration of the federal civil rights effort. The background papers in 


_ these three areas were prepared, respectively, by Robert J. Harris, John G. 


Feild, and Carl A. Auerbach. | 


The conferees were guided once again by the working premise, laid down 
by Dean Joseph O'Meara at the 1963 conference, that recommendations -should 
not be limited by anyone's judgment of their political feasibility, but 


should be proposed and considered on their substantive merits. 


This report undertakes to summarize those conclusions and recommenda- 
tions on which there was general agreement. Although the areas of agree- | 
ment were impressively large, it should not necessarily be assumed that 
every conferee would subscribe unqualifiedly to every statement in the 


report. 


The conferees participated as individuals, not as representatives of 
their organizations. They included, in addition to Dean O'Meara, Paul 
Anthony, Southern Regional Council; Arnold Aronson, Leadership Conference 
on Civil Rights; Carl Auerbach, University of Minnesota Law School; Ber] 
Bernhard, Attorney, Washington, D. C.; Wiley Branton, U. S$. Department of 
Justice (observer); Thomas Broden, Jr., Notre Dame Law School; Leslie Dun- 
bar, The Field Foundation; Vernon Eagle, The New World Foundation; John 
Feild, U. S. Conference of Mayors; Harold Fleming, The Potomac Institute; 

G. W. Foster, Jr., University of Wisconsin Law School; Eli Ginzberg, Conser-. 
vation of Human Resources, Columbia University; Robert Harris, University of 
Michigan Law School; Vivian Henderson, Clark College, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank 
Horne, New York City Housing and Redevelopment Board; William Lewers, 
C.S.C., Notre Dame Law School; Melvin Mister, U. S$. Conference of Mayors; 
George Nesbitt, Low Income Housing Demonstrations, Department of Housing 

and Urban Development (observer); John de J. Pemberton, American Civi| 
Liberties Union; Daniel Pollitt, University of North Carolina Law School; 
John Silard, Attorney, Washington, D. C.; William Taylor, U. S$. Commission 
on Civil Rights (observer) . , | 


This conference, like its predecessors, was benefited by the opportunity 
to discuss its concerns with President Theodore Hesburgh, and by the warm 


hospitality of the Notre Dame campus. 


INTRODUCTION 


This conference on federal civil rights legislation and administration 
was the third held since 1960 at the Notre Dame Law School. It followed by 
almost exactly three years the second conference, and it involved most of 
the same participants. The continuity between these two meetings made al! 
the more striking the contrasts between prevailing perceptions of the civil 
rights crisis then and now. The differences are symbolized by the Birming- 
ham upheaval of 1963 and the Watts riot of 1965. In terms of both community 
conditions and federal priorities, the conferees recognized these distinc- 


tions: 


1. In contrast to the situation in 1963, legal remedies now exist for 
most of the traditional forms of rank discrimination practiced under color 
of law or official action in the South. The Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965 provided a more nearly complete set of tools 
for this purpose than one might have hoped at the beginning of 1963. To 
be sure, there are gaps--notably in the areas of personal security and 
administration of justice generally. The need for legislation in these 
areas has been fully recognized by the civil rights movement and by the 
Administration; presumably Congress will act to meet this need in some sig- 
nificant measure in its current session. 


2. Congressional action has shifted most federal civil rights priori- A 

ties from legislation to administrative implementation. Passage of civil © 

rights laws has generated expectations that are still far short of fulfill- 

ment. Persistence of this wide gap between law and achievement presents a 

serious danger of disillusionment as to the effectiveness--and, worse, the 

good faith--of the national government. (Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights 

Act, in particular, has thus far yielded results that are in meager con- 
- trast to the vast power of the federal purse that its sweeping language 

promised to invoke.) Accordingly, the 1966 conference addressed itself to 

some of the basic questions of administrative policy and coordination that 
underlie these problems. ‘ : 


3. The frontier of American civil rights aspirations has advanced 
as from the legal guarantee of ''nondiscrimination'' to equal opportunity as a | 
wk social and economic reality. As President Johnson said in his memorable 
| speech at Howard University in June of 1965: ''This is the next and more 
profound stage of the battle for civil rights. We seek not just freedom 
but opportunity--not just legal equity but human ability--not just equality 
as a right and a theory, but equality as a fact and as a result.'' | 


Awareness of this imperative permeated the discussions of the Notre 

Dame conference. There was constant recognition that federal civil rights 
_ guaranteés could not be considered in isolation from each other or from 

the substantive federal programs that so largely determine the quality of 

American life. Open school enrollment means nothing to the family that is 

confined to the ghetto; open occupancy housing means nothing to the man 

whom job discrimination denies the means to acquire it; equal job opportun- 

ity means nothing to the individual who has been deprived of the necessary 
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education and training to qualify for it. Similarly, equal job opportunity, 
is an empty promise unless enough jobs of the right kind are available for 
those who need them; prohibitions against discrimination in housing are a 
sham in the absence of an adequate supply of decent and desegregated 

. _ housing for low= and moderate-income families; the right to equal educa- 
tion is a cruel hoax in an under-f inanced school system that practices 
poverty at the expense of the impoverished. 


Civil rights, in this ''next and more profound stage'', cannot be sealed 
in neat compartments. The huge programs of federal assistance and subsidy 
must be re-examined and re-directed to meet the needs of our most deprived 
citizens--and they must be animated by affirmative efforts to combat dis- 
crimination and segregation. In short, the achievement of equal opportun- 
ity requires that both real opportunity and really equal access to it be 

simultaneously provided. The conclusions and recommendations of the con- 
ference, summarized below, are directed toward such a two-fold federal 
approach in the areas of housing, employment, and administrative organiza- 
tion. 3 7 


‘ ; 


} ~~ 


i THE FEDERAL ROLE IN EQUAL HOUSING OPPORTUNITY 


Since the Notre Dame Conference of 1963, there have been ghetto revolts 
in Harlem, Bedford-Stuyvesant, Dixmoor, Rochester, West-Side Chicago, North 
Philadelphia, Jersey City, Elizabeth, Paterson, and Watts, Los Angeles. 

And in the same period, what had been the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 

a congeries of constituent agencies, has been transformed into a Cabinet 
level Department of Housing and Urban Development. A rising sense of 

urgency about housing segregation has come on the scene together with the 
federal department that can effect the first real measures for desegregation. 


Accomplishments under the 1962 Executive Order on equal opportunity in 
housing have been feeble and few. Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
which requires nondiscrimination in housing assisted by federal loans and 
grants, has produced little desegregation. If anything, the past few years 
have seen an acceleration of the nationwide trend toward racial and economic 


segregation, especially in the larger urban areas. 


The ineffectiveness of federal action in this field can be explained, 
in part, by the limited coverage of the Executive Order and by the narrow 
interpretation and enforcement of Title VI. But the basic difficulty lies 
deeper. ''Nondiscrimination'' alone, however vigorously enforced, will not 
undo the cumulative effects of segregation practiced consciously and unremit- 
tingly for decades by the housing and real estate industries, and until . 
recently massively supported by the federal government. The forces that pro- . 
duced the vast, squalid ghettos of the American city have achieved a dynamic 
of their own; left undisturbed, the ghettos will not only persist but will 
eventually occupy entire central cities. They can be eliminated only by 
governmental and private counter-forces at least as powerful as those which 
created them. : 


This is not to say that anti-discrimination laws and programs are with- 
out value. They represent an official commitment to equal treatment in : 
housing that is, at the very least, an important educational and standard- 
setting influence. Moreover, they do open all-white residential areas to 
those Negroes who have the means, the initiative, and the determination to 
seek the judicial or administrative remedies typically provided. But such 
individuals are at present only a small minority of Negro Americans. The 
majority are low=- and moderate-income families who have neither the means, 
the self-confidence, nor the sophistication to use the tools of law to break 
down the invisible barriers that surround the ghetto. Anti-discrimination 

measures can be important as a first step, but they will yield only token 
results until the economics of the low-income housing market are changed 
and suburban cities cease to exclude low-income residents. | 


Questions may be raised about the degree to which existing population 
distribution reflects the preference of Negroes themselves. Relatively 
little is known about reported Negro reluctance to live in predominantly 
white neighborhoods. Attitude polls have indicated that many low-income 
Negroes see a neighborhood with a substantial number of Negroes as more 
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desirable than one with few Negroes or none. And there have been many well- 
intentioned white groups whose efforts to help Negroes move to white 
suburbia have foundered on their inability to find very many Negroes inter- 
ested in such a move under the group's auspices. f 


It is hard to separate the strands that go into this failure to look 
for housing in predominantly white areas. The self-segregation of some mem- 
bers. of white ethnic minorities--Jews, Italians, Poles=--suggests that there 
may well be a strand of attraction to one's own ethnic countrymen and the 
common institutions of the subculture--churches, lodges, stores. For groups 
that are either first or second generation immigrants to the metropolitan 
area, it is hard to venture far from the part of the city that served as 
port of entry unless the group is relatively affluent; for one thing, to go 
beyond the public transportation lines requires owning a car--or two. For 
Negroes who have been more successful, the call of the suburbs may be muted 
by the availability of good used housing at bargain prices at the ghetto's 
fringe--housing abandoned by whites as they fled the expanding ghetto's. 
advance. And overall there are the expectations, often exaggerated, of 
white hostility and rejection, botn during the house=-hunting PEOERES: and 


after moving in. 


It is also hard to know how much weight to give the fact that the 
brokers and rental agents solicit Negro business for housing in neighbor- 
hoods that already have some Negroes, but steer Negroes away from neighbor- 
hoods that are still all-white. The fact that Negroes have applied in large 
numbers for public housing and Mitchell-Lama (subsidized middle-income) 
housing in New York City suggests that there is an interest in integrated 
living where the housing offered is at a bargain price, where there is solid 
reason to believe Negro applicants are genuinely welcomed by the developer, 
and where the whites who live in the development came there knowing they 


' were going to have Negro neighbors. 


In any case, it is not the intent of our proposal that Negroes and 
other minority group members be compelled against their wishes to live in 
desegregated areas. As matters now stand, most Negro families have no real 
option as to the residential area they will occupy. These proposals are 
meant to increase, not diminish, the choices available to them. Accord- 
ingly, the word ''desegregation'' in our discussion, and in this report was 
understood to mean the elimination of racial and economic practices that 
confine certain groups to restricted areas of residence. 


We recognized that neither the time available nor the range of special- 
ized knowledge among most of the conferees would permit the development of a 
complete blueprint for the re-direction of the many federal programs affect- 
ing housing patterns. We did feel, however, that it was within the scope 
and competence of the conference to address ourselves to the basic goals 
that federal housing policy should pursue, and to identify some of the pro- 
grams that can contribute to achievement of those goals. 
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Recommended Goals of Federal Housing Policy 


1. The sine qua non of meaningful progress in housing is a federal 
policy commitment to the goal of residential desegregation and the opera- 
tion of all pertinent federal programs so as to further this objective. 
No such policy now exists. In this field, as in most others, the federal 
commitment goes no further than non-discrimination. The Administration's 
Demonstration Cities Bill, now pending in Congress, declares one of the 
goals of that program to be the cquntering of segregation by race and 
income. But even if enacted and vigorously implemented, this provision 
will apply only to limited areas of blight in a limited number of central 
cities. What is needed is a comprehensive policy comprehensively admin- 
istered by the Executive Branch. — 


2. The suburban areas must be opened to low=- and moderate-income 
Negroes. The sickness of our larger cities, of which the crowded Negro 
slums are symptomatic, cannot be cured by remedies that stop at jurisdic- 
tional lines of the metropolitan area. Planning for desegregation across 
such lines will not come quickly or easily; it will not come at all in most 
places in the reasonably near future unless the leverage of federal assist- 
ance is used to bring it about. 


: 3. The supply of standard low-income housing--located and marketed in 
such a way as to make desegregation possible=--must be increased. Monumental 
as this task may seem, it must be remembered that federal assistance 
enabled the housing industry to create the sprawling, all-white suburbs 

that are the corollaries to the ghetto. Given the necessary political 

will, it is possible for federal policy to alter what it has helped create. 


4. Measures to increase the housing purchasing power of low-income 
families must be substantially augmented. Existing federal programs--such 
as public housing, FHA 221 (d) 3 housing built with below-market interest 
loans, rent supplements, and other devices as well--need to be applied on 
a larger and more imaginative scale. These, in turn, must be linked to 
social development programs that will enable those without skill to obtain 
training and employment, those too old or too young to work to be supported 
in dignity, and those otherwise outside the economy to receive services and 
maintenance that will afford them a measure of self-respect. 


5. Finally, the substantive federal housing programs should be 2 
buttressed and supplemented by an effective program to detect, correct, 
and when necessary punish discriminatory practices in the housing market. 


Depending on the circumstances, a variety of sanctions may be used, includ- 
ing the power to cut off federal financial benefits, administrative penal- 
ties, cease-and-desist orders, and private civil litigation for injunctive 
relief and recovery of compensatory sums. 


P 


Metropolitan Area Planning 


To achieve significant racial deconcentration, it will be necessary 
to effect more dispersion of low-income families, since all evidence 
suggests that Negroes will continue to be over-represented at the bottom 
rungs of the income ladder for some decades to come. The present patterns 
In metropolitan areas tend to keep low-income families in the older neigh- 
borhoods of the central city; the suburban areas are zoned in a fashion 
that precludes the establishment of much private low-income housing there. 
Typically, low-income public housing is not built by suburban jurisdictions, 
and only an inadequate amount of it is created by the central city. 


Major rearrangements of populations will require metropolitan--not ; 
merely city-wide--planning for race and income desegregation. I![n a number 
of recent federal grant programs, benefits have been conditioned on the 
development of state or area-wide plans that meet certain minimal federal 
Standards. The concept should be extended to provide that no federal grants 
will be available after a certain date to areas that are not subject to 
enforceable desegregation plans approved by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development. Such plans should assure progress toward the goal of an 
adequate supply of desegregated low-income housing distributed in the area 
in such a fashion as to give low-income and non-white families a realizable 
opportunity to live in grade school districts in which there are substan- 


tial numbers of persons of other groups. 


No plan could be expected to achieve this goal at the outset, but a 
plan could control subsequent patterns of land use within the metropolitan 
area and thus guide its evolution in this direction. If all local govern- 
ment units in an area agreed on a common plan, it could be submitted by 
the metropolitan area itself; alternatively, each state could submit plans 
to cover those metropolitan areas (or parts of areas) within its boundaries. 
After the effective date of such legislation, federal grants would be with- 
held from those areas for which satisfactory plans did not exist, and from 
those units of urban local government that failed to give HUD adequate 
assurances that they would comply with the plan for their area. 


To facilitate the shift of populations within the metropolitan area 
and to encourage the formation of groups willing and able to serve as 
sponsors of subsidized housing projects, the Government should stimula-e 
the formation of development foundations or non-profit corporations in 
metropolitan areas and in appropriate rural contexts. These foundations--. 
groups of private citizens, using their own tax-exempt funds--could stimu- 
late the formation of project sponsors, help the sponsors through the maze 
of paperwork to actual operating projects, and assemble the land needed 
for future projects with a sense of strategy, to further the purposes of 


the area plan. 


As a practical matter, the development of such metropolitan plans 
would involve more) than zoning; if low-income groups are to be distributed 
across the face of the metropolitan area, job opportunities, social and 
. educational services, and various community facilities must be located to 
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reflect the new demography. Thus the metropolitan planning chore, with 
its social and land use aspects, becomes immense. 


We recognize that the use of federal financial power to create and 
enforce such requirements will be seen as a new=-=-to some, a dangerous and 
objectionable--departure in state-federal relations. This objection 
deserves a hearing and, given prevailing political attitudes, will assuredly 
get it. But the innovativeness of this proposal should not be exaggerated; 
it is by no means unprecedented. In recent years, machinery for requiring 
units of local government to cede some of their sovereign power to plan (or 
refrain from planning) has been developing before our eyes. The federal 
government's grant programs have on several recent occasions required some 
hitherto absent planning by the grant recipients. 


Since 1954 the ''workable program'' requirement of the Urban Renewal 
Administration has called for a comprehensive community plan with zoning 
and subdivision regulations, housing and building code enforcement, and 
plans for housing the relocatees of urban renewal. While the workable 
program requirement has not been administered vigorously and it only seeks 
to induce better planning within the local government unit, it sets the 
pattern for compulsory planning to meet federal standards. 


A 1962 amendment to U.S.C. Title 23 (Highways) applies pressure on 
states to compel major cities in the states to carry on area transportation 
planning. The proposed Urban Development Act of 1966 provides financial 
incentives for communities to engage in metropolitan planning that meets 
certain federal criteria. Other Acts require inter-governmental planning 
as a condition of federal aid for solid waste disposal and water and sewer 


facilities. 


ee 


The President's January message concerning a new Demonstration Cities 
Program and the bill subsequently introduced indicate further desire to 
use the same device--conditioning new federal grants on the recipient 
government's engaging in planning that meets federal criteria. Selected 
cities that do impressive total planning jobs would benefit by having the 
federal government pick up a larger percentage of the cost of various HUD 
programs during a six-year demonstration period; it is not altogether clear 
if the planning is to be metropolitan in scope or, if that is so, how the 
suburban areas are to be induced to participate. 


lt seems unlikely that suburban areas will give up their parochial 

_ powers and interests unless this is the price demanded for vital federal 
grants. While suburbia can do without urban renewal grants, it is less 
capable of doing without some other kinds of HUD programs: the open space 
land program, the college housing program, public works planning program, 
public facilities loan program, and the water and sewers program already 
mentioned. Indeed, if participation in metropolitan social and land use 
planning were the price of HEW grants, as well as HUD grants, real pressure 
would be brought to bear under the variety of existing health, education, 
and welfare programs which benefit suburbia. The greatest feasible 
pressure would come if all government agencies making grants for changes 
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in the physical and social environment were to condition these grants on 
participation in such a metropolitan plan, the design and enforcement of 
which would be approved by HUD or an inter-departmental group. 


Hous ing Low-Income Families 


Non-whites have more than their numerical share of the crowded and 
substandard housing in this country, both in the large cities and in the 
countryside. Attitudes on both sides of the color line make residential 
desegregation exceptionally difficult for poor Negroes; their foremost 
problem in the housing field is quality, not integration. But Watts sug- 
gests the peril of creating vast standard or near standard-quality ghettos 
where lower income Negroes live in isolation without access to the neigh- 
borhoods and schools that speed entry into the middle class. Rather than 
choosing between such vital goals as decent housing and access to middle 
class schools and neighborhoods, the national policy should embrace both, 


This means that everywhere, city and country, a three-pronged attack 
must be made on our tradition of housing the poorest segment of our popula- 
tion in crowded, substandard homes. We must build better homes and we must 
enable the present slum and shanty dwellers to buy and rent them. We must 
also enforce standards of housing quality, to increase the usefu! life of 
our housing inventory and to prevent abuse of tenants who lack the bar- 
gaining power to protect themselves. Housing code enforcement tends to be 
farcical when attempted in a market in which thousands of structures should 
be razed but cannot be because there is no other place to house the tenants. 
It can be a vigorous and meaningful program only if there is an adequate 
supply of standard housing and if code enforcement need not be directed 
primarily against structures too old to be rehabilitated at reasonable 


expense. 


To create additional units of standard quality low-income housing, 
either by new construction or rehabilitation, will require government 
intervention, since there is not now sufficient profit in this market to 
attract private industry. The HUD Low-Income Housing Demonstration Pro- 
gram is to be commended for its efforts to discover new methods of sti- 
mulating and subsidizing such housing; increased efforts are needed. — 
Several devices for this purpose are provided by existing federal housing 
legislation, but they are neither sufficiently large in scale nor well og 
enough adjusted to actual needs to provide more than a fraction of the 
housing required by low-income families. 


The federal BuNEI< housing program subsidizes rental housing for 


families too poor to pay market rents. The landlord is a local governmen- 
tal agency, and the projects have tended to be large and ugly, more rarely 
taking the form of small scattered sites. The Housing Act of 1965 
authorizes a ''leasing'' arrangement, under which local housing authorities 
contract for units in private apartment houses and operate them as 
scattered-site public housing, and/tenant paying the same amount he would 


for conventional public housing. (the) / 
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The Federal Housing Administration's 221(d)3 below-market interest 
rate projects benefit tenants whose incomes are too high for public housing 
and too low to command new private housing that is unsubsidized. The 
sponsors of such projects must be limited-dividend corporations or such 
non-profit entities as churches or unions. The subsidy takes the form of 
an FHA guarantee of a below-market. rate (three per cent) mortgage for 
almost the entire cost of construction. 


The housing Act of 1965 also authorized a permanent rent supplement 
program. Congress denied appropriations in 1965, but in 1966 made a modest 
appropriation for the remainder of the fiscal year. Under the program, 
non-profit and limited dividend sponsors will enter into forty year con- 
tracts with HUD for the construction of rental projects for occupancy by 
low-income tenants, in some cases mixed with or adjacent to middle-income 
housing. No tenant will be required to pay rent higher than 25 per cent 
of annual family income, the difference between that amount and fair market 


rent being made up by rent supplement funds. 


The inadequacy of these programs is attributable to three major defi- 
ciencies: (1) both the specific subsidies provided and the overall fund- 
ing of the programs are too limited; (2) the programs are ill-designed to 
assist families of large size and certain income categories; and (3) 

-Tegislative deference to local governments enables them to veto subsidized 
housing entirely--as suburban areas typically do--or to confine it to 
sites in the existing ghettos of central cities. The time is at hand to 
convert the more promising’ demonstration programs into comprehensive 


national undertakings. 


The contrast between the dimensions of existing programs and the 
extent of national need is best illustrated by rent supplements. The Hous- 
ing Act of 1965 authorized for this purpose $150 million over a four year 
period. But it has been responsibly estimated that to enable every American 
family to afford the kind of minimal quality housing that meets welfare 
authorities' standards would require rent supplements on the order of $2 
billion annually. Clearly, the scale of federal subsidies, whether pro- 
vided through the programs just described or more comprehensively on the 
pattern of the Demonstration Cities Program, must be vastly increased. 


| Bifferences among families should be taken into account in the public 
housing program. There should be provision for a local housing authority 
to house families too poor to pay the minimum rent requirement. Families 
with incomes that rise slightly above the presently prescribed limit for 
public housing should be required to pay more rent rather than being forced 
to leave the project. Subsidies should be large enough so that the public 
landlord, like the private one, can provide some essential social services. 
More effort should be made to build joint public housing=-221(d)3 projects, 
permitting some blurring of class lines and the possibility of a family 
staying in the project as it earns substantially more income. 


The family in sorest need has five or more members and an income 
under $3,000.° Public housing projects usually are not designed for such 
families; there is a statutory limit on average unit construction cost 
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which has the effect of discouraging creation of large units. There are 
indications that the public housing ''leasing'' program will also find it 
hard to acquire large, standard units at prices the program can afford. 
The rent supplement requirement of 25 per cent of family income works a 
similar injustice by ignoring the distinction between families of two and 
families of large size. Congress should revise the unit-cost limitation 
on public housing, and programs of federal assistance to private builders 
' should contain a subsidy to encourage the creation of more multi-bedroom 


-units. 


Somewhere between the true subsidy programs and the mortgage insurance 
and guaranty programs, which stimulate but do not subsidize building, lie 
the programs in which the federal government guarantees below-market mort- 
gages or makes such loans directly. Such programs, conducted on a limited 
scale now, need to be vastly increased to permit more low-income families 
, to purchase homes on long-term credit. In the urban and especially in | 
the rural context, such home-purchasing credit would permit many non-whites, 
and whites as well, to enter markets from which they presently are almost 


entirely excluded. 


. Our discussion contemplated federal standard-setting, federal grants, 
and federal technical assistance as the appropriate devices to get units 
of government. below the federal level to do the jobs of housing code enforce- 
ment, assistance to low-income families in the house-hunting process, and 
creation of more public housing. But the results of this process should be 
monitored and, where local government defaults, direct federal action should 
be taken. To this end, the federal government should engage in continuing 
surveys of the need for and the supply of low-income hous‘ting, the extent to 
which home-hunting services are available, and the amount of substandard 
housing and overcrowding in the various markets of the country. Where other 
levels of government fail to meet these needs, programs should be initiated 
on the federal level to provide code enforcement, subsidized low-income . 
housing, and home-hunting services wherever they are needed. 


Some of the elements of a federal land policy appropriate for this 
purpose might include: (a) a halt to indiscriminate disposition of federal 
land suitable for residential purposes; (b) provjsion for federal stock- 
piling of raw land in areas likely to become residential in future years; 
(c) assurance that, as new job-creating facilities are established by the 
federal government or by federal contractors, housing for the new employees 
wi.il be made available in a manner consistent with the national housing 
goals; (d) planning and assistance for new towns that are desegregated by 


race and income. 


Some argue that subsidizing the housing purchasing power of the poor 
will raise the quality of their housing even if the subsidy is not tied 
directly to increased supply or a high vacancy rate. The theory is that 
the next wealthiest tier of families are kept from buying better housing 
by their inability to sell their present homes, and if the poorer families 
could buy these homes a chain reaction would set in with wave after wave 
of ever-wealthier families moving up and’‘out. If it is not necessary to 
tie subsidies directly to increased supply, income subsidies, instead of 
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rent subsidies, would have advantages. Income subsidies give the benefi- 
ciaries more freedom of choice and avoid such unpleasant problems as that 
of the poor family unable to furnish the rather spacious quarters the rent 


supplement provides. 


An affect akin to subsidy comes from any measures that decrease the 
costs of construction and rehabilitation: improved technology; better and 
more uniform building and zoning codes; reform of. unjustified union rules 


concerning building materials. 


ee 


There is a special need for large scale action in the nation's rural 
areas. It was pointed out at the conference that between 1960 and 1964 
the number of Negro farmers declined by 35 per cent, accounting for 30 per 
cent or the total decline in farm population. Many of these displacees 
lost the shacks in which they lived along with their three-dol lar-a-day 
jobs as cotton pickers. Some moved to cities; others moved into smal] 
towns and villages scattered throughout the rural areas. For these fami~ 
lies and individuals forced off the farms by mechanization and increasing 
crop yields per acre, the lofty language of civil rights legislation has 
a hollow ring. Lack of training, education, and financial resources denies 
these former tenant farmers not only decent housing, but all basis for con- 


fidence in the future. 


While adequate remedies are not yet in sight, we welcome the trend 
of new programs which the Department of Agriculture has recently been 
evolving. The Cabinet-level Rural Development Committee now has authority 
to guide and coordinate a Rural Community Development Service with a 
rapidly expanding budget, a Rural Areas Development Program, a Rural Re- 
newal Program, and the Farmers Home Administration's activities. This 
developing structure could have great potential for assisting Negroes and 
other disadvantaged persons in rural America. The new Public Works and 
Economic Development Act and the Appalachia program are also tools for 
,aiding the development of rural areas. Strengthening and building new 
rural and non-farm communities, expanding job opportunities and training 
programs, and new subsidy and loan programs to enable low-income rural 
families to build or purchase homes were all viewed as essential compon- 
ents of an adequate program. Efforts so far have been piecemeal and 
poorly coordinated. The time for pilot programs is past. Action on a 
scale commensurate with the need is now urgently required. 


Anti-Discrimination Provisions 


An effective anti-discrimination program must be supported by the 
power of the federal purse, a commitment that goes beyond nondiscrimina- 
tion to affirmative desegregation, and a system of compliance reporting 
that eliminates agency dependence upon complaints filed by victims of 


discrimination. 


The Conference agreed that the anti-discrimination aspects of the 
program should be vested in the agency that has the primary granting 
authority and the deepest involvement in housing. In this way, responsi- 
bility will be welded to power and a single Cabinet member can be identified 
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as having responsibility for the success or failure of federal efforts to 
achieve residential desegregation. Therefore, the basic responsibility 
for anti-discrimination efforts, both enforcement and education, should - 
rest with the Department of Housing and Urban Development. Its educa- 
tional efforts will need the support and the prestige of the White House 
in encouraging forward-looking housing industry leaders to take affirma- 
tive steps. (The administration of fair housing provisions is discussed 
further under Section II! below.) 


All housing transactions, whether federally-assisted or not, as long 
as they can be reached by the Commerce Clause, should be covered by a 
federal ban on racial and ethnic discrimination, enforced by civil litiga- 
tion, cease-and-desist orders, administrative penalties, and, when _applic~- 
able, termination of federal programs of housing assistance. | 


Because complaint-oriented, cease-and-desist order regimes have so 
little impact on structural patterns of segregation, we feel that this 
aspect of the program is useful primarily to do justice between individual 
complainants and respondents. It should prohibit not only housing dis- 
crimination and such pre-discrimination practices as giving and taking and 
noting ethnic preferences, but also some practices peculiar to multiple 
listing real estate associations and those agencies of local government 
which can affect the racial policies of entrepreneurs in the housing indus- 
try. Multiple listing associations should be forbidden to accept discrim- 
-inatory listings or to discriminate in selecting their members. Units of 
local government should be forbidden to exert pressure to induce entre- 


preneurs to discriminate. 


The victim of discrimination should have the option of either suing 
in federal district court for injunctive relief and a fixed penalty sum, 
or seeking an administrative remedy from HUD. To bring court suits within 
reach of low-income victims of discrimination, there should be provision 
for court-appointed counsel and recovery of a compensatory sum and all 
litigation expenses if the victim is victorious. The administrative remedy 
should take the form of cease-and-desist orders and (since there is no-hing 
comparable to back pay awards available in housing cases) an administrative 
penalty which is paid to the victim. : 


HUD should have the responsibility for seeing that all non-exempt 
housing entrepreneurs keep and retain designated records, and that they 
file compliance reports periodically, providing an ethnic census of the 
dwellers in designated structures. It should also be HUD's responsibility 
to make field checks of compliance, to encourage the filing of complaints 
of violation, to investigate conditions suggesting non-compliance, and to 
bring on for administrative hearing those cases where there has been an 
apparent violation which could not be corrected adequately by negotiations. 


HUD should not only handle complaints reflecting the grievances of 
individual victims, but it should also engage in major public litigation 
designed to call the attention of the sie satan to the fact that the law 


exists and must be obeyed. 
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Administrative litigation, whether for termination of federal housing 
benefits, cease-and-desist orders, or administrative penalties, should be 
conducted by HUD before an independent adjudicatory board and that board's 
corps of hearing examiners. HUD attorneys should be authorized to seek 
provisional relief in federal district court in connection with the prog | 
ceedings before the board. They should also have authority to intervene 
in private litigation seeking to enforce the federal ban on housing 


discrimination. 


The leverage for changing patterns of discrimination will lie in the 
data collected through the compliance reporting system and the ability to 
terminate the flow of federal benefits to obstructionist cities, housing | 
authorities, and entrepreneurs. Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
takes a step in this direction, but it does not spell out the principle, 
which we deemed fundamental, that housing subsidies must be used to pro- 
mote residential desegregation; it is not sufficient for the recipient 
simply. to refrain from discriminating. The present state of affairs, for 
example, permits the Public Housing Administration to tolerate ''freedom 

of choice'' plans in totally segregated public housing projects, despite 
the mass of evidence that this amounts to subsidizing the perpetuation of 


segregation. 


In addition to the general ban on discrimination, federal ly-assisted 
transactions should be subject to requirements that affirmative efforts 
be made to achieve racial desegregation. A distinction should be made bet- 
ween transactions which are federally subsidized and those in which the 
assistance does not amount to a subsidy. (Insurance and guaranty of market- 
rate mortgages and direct lending at market rates are not regarded as : 
subsidies for these purposes.) Projects which are assisted but not sub- | : 
sidized should be held to obligations of affirmative action as regards 
advertising and merchandising. Subsidized projects should be subject to 
additional obligations of this sort with respect to site selection, sponsor 
selection, occupant selection, project design, and pricing. Subsidy should 
not flow until the site has been approved by HUD, and no site should be 
given approval if another site would enable the project to reach the same 
market while achieving significantly more ethnic integration of projec: 


occupants. 


Neither subsidy nor other benefits should flow until HUD and the per- 
sons controlling the projects to be benefited have concluded detailed 
agreements concerning the manner in which affirmative integrative efforts 
are to be conducted. These agreements should provide HUD with sufficient 
information and control to secure performance of the obligations, and in : 
the case of projects being filled for the first time, should permit review . a 
and such intervention as is necessary at several stages during the process es 
of selecting initial occupants. The principal means of enforcing these : 
obligations of affirmative action should be through the power to withhold, 
Suspend, and terminate federal housing benefits and the related power to 
debar an enterprise and its principals from future participation in pro- 
grams involving the flow of such benefits. Court and agency litigation 
should be available for use in the exceptional case where use of the economic 


sanction is not feasible. 
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as THE FEDERAL ROLE _IN EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Twenty-five years ago the federal government embarked upon its first 
systematic effort to eliminate racial discrimination in private employment. 
President Roosevelt's historic Executive Order 8802, applicable to holders 
of government war contracts, Issued June 21, 1941, was to be followed by a 
sequence of similar orders issued by each president who succeeded him. In 
the intervening years, the legislatures of 31 states and over 100 cities 
were to direct governmental policy within their jurisdictions toward an 
increasing legal commitment to equality of opportunity in employment for 
all citizens. Congress, in July of 1964, broadened the federal interest 
in equal employment opportunity from just those employers holding govern- 
ment contracts to all employers in interstate commerce with 25 or more 
employees (a similar numerical limit was set on unions and sex was added 


to the nondiscrimination coverage). 


Regrettably, the present status of this combined federal, state and 
local effort cannot be said to have been reached by any steady or rational 
accumulation of experience. There are few better examples of mankind's 
obstinate refusal to learn by his experience than the approach taken to 
the critical social problem of employment discrimination he Title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, established under Title 
Vil of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, has been [In operation since June 1965. 
The record is clear: its impact on employment discrimination has been 
negligible. The Commission itself reported at the end of the year that it 
had eliminated discrimination in complaints involving only 127 complain- 
ants and 41 respondents since its enforcement machinery became operative 


on July 2, 1965. 


Nor is there any basis for hope that this disheartening situation will 
improve with time. The defects and shortcomings of Title Vii are now mani- 
fest and should be corrected by Congress at the earliest opportunity. 
Specifically, the present federal EEOC is hopelessly mired in a complaint- 
based system of enforcement, it has insufficient investigative powers and 
resources, its limited enforcement powers are complicated and ineffective, 
and it has no legal or administrative ability to undertake manpower devel- 
opment or economic opportunity programs that will be supportive of its 


- enforcement activities. 


In 1963, the predecessor of this Notre Dame conference considered the 
need for federal fair employment legislation, well before Title VII was 
- conceived. The recommendations of that conference were summarized as . 


fol lows: 


The [fair employment] law should be administered by the 
Department of Labor (not by a new commission), and should cover 
all phases of the employment process of firms engaged in or 
affecting Interstate and foreign commerce. The law should 
reach also employment, of all descriptions, carried on by state 
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or local governments and by private institutions for work 
financed in whole or in part by federal funds. 


We recommend further that, by several means, the law 
should rely on administrative regulations rather than quasi- 
judicial methods for enforcement. We think that this can be 
realized by incorporating the administration into the 
Department of Labor, and bringing the whole structure of the 
‘Department into responsibility for the work. 


The basic elements of this approach were incorporated in the Humphrey | 
Bill, S. 1937, approved by the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare in 1964. But in the absence of Executive leadership and adequate 
Congressional assessment of past administrative experience, these princi- 
ples and the practical study which they reflected were brushed aside. 
Congress enacted Title VII, which not only failed to improve on existing 
State fair employment legislation, but embodied all of its worst features. 


The developments of the past three years in this field have done 
nothing to diminish the validity of the 1963 conference recommendations. 
' On the contrary, we are unanimous and emphatic in our judgment that the 
promising new programs launched by President Johnson to stimulate the 
economy, to upgrade the nation's manpower, and to eliminate poverty make 


it imperative that the several equal employment opportunity programs of 
the federal government be revamped and consolidated so as to take maximum 


advantage of prospective economic breakthroughs. 


Since there seems little likelihood of achieving fair employment with- 
out full employment, we urge the following: | 


(1) Implementation of the Employment Act of 1946, which committed the 
federal government to the objective of creating and maintaining ''conditions - 
under which there will be afforded useful employment opportunities, includ=-_ 
ing self-employment, for those able, willing, and seeking to work, and to . 
promote maximum employment, production, and purchasing power.'' | 


(2) Expansion of the coverage of the minimum wage law and an increase) 

in. the minimum wage to a level above the poverty line. : 

; eae 

(3) Consideration of greater federal support for expanded on-the-job - 
training programs that would include disadvantaged persons not currently 


eligible. 


(4) Implementation of the recommendations of the Secretary of Labor's 
Task Force on the Employment Service, which provides major improvements in 
job development and placement services on a national, area, and local basis. 


(5) We have considered the plight of those being displaced and dis- 
possessed by the farm economy and endorse programs aimed at rural and small 
town areas and at major central cities that have recelved almost [nsupport= 
able numbers of disadvantaged migrants from the rural areas. These should 
include economic development and training programs and more effective 
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Management of the government's impact on such areas through plant location 
_and closing practices of its major contractors as well as its own agencies. 
The on-the-job training programs mentioned above would have special rele- 
‘vance for the hard-core unemployed moving into the central cities. 


We recognize that, even under optimum conditions of full and fair 
employment, some Americans will be unable to earn an adequate livelihood. 
Because of denial of opportunity for education and training, a dispropor- 
tionate number of Negroes are in this category of the chronically unemployed 
and unemployable. Consideration of this problem was beyond the scope of the 
Conference. However, an impressive analysis and set of recommendations are 
contained in the Report of the President's National Commission on Teenager. 
Automation and Economic Progress. 


Turning to specific recommendations for more effective federal action 

to enlarge equal employment opportunity, we recommend the fol lowing: 
\ 

(1) The operational concept of a federal equal employment opportunity | 
policy should be extended in a way that will tie training and manpower 
development programs to comprehensive anti-discrimination efforts. This | 
could be done most effectively by giving the Secretary of Labor the power — 
to regulate employers (including state and local government), unions, and 
personnel agencies with respect to equal opportunity. 


(2) The existing Equal Employment Opportunity Commission should be 
given the status of an adjudicatory panel with power to issue cease~-and- 
desist orders and responsibility to protect respondents' rights against 
arbitrary action by the Secretary. 7 


(3) The Secretary of Labor could designate an Assistant Manpower Admin- 
istrator for Equal Employment Opportunity to direct the existing Contract 
Compliance Program and other compliance aspects of a new Title VII embodying 
the recommendations of this conference. (See further discussion in Section 


Ji of this report) 


(4) Under the proposed arrangement, nondiscrimination regulations 
would be issued by the Department of Labor and would be made part of its 
continuing inspection processes. Where non-compliance was found, a cease- 
and-desist order could be sought from the EEOC. 


(5S) A special "Equal Opportunity Manpower Development Fund,'' on the 
order of $25 million, should be authorized and made available to the Man- 
power Administrator of the Department of Labor to initiate special motiva- 
tion and training projects designed to support equal opportunity. 


(6) Specific.provision should be made for utilizing state and local 
EEO agencies which meet federal standards and for making grants to them to 
conduct investigations and carry out the affirmative manpower development 
and utilization programs of the Department of Labor envisioned in this 
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approach. 
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(7) Provision should be made for the establishment of a permanent 
. conference of state and local EEO agencies for purposes of maintaining a 
coordinated and advisory relationship between the Department of Labor and 
these grant ‘receiving agencies. Funds for the conference should be pro- 


vided on the basis of a 50% federal share. 


(8) Individual complaints filed with the Secretary of Labor should 
either be referred to appropriate state or local agencies for action or 
be processed by the Assistant Manpower Administrator for Equal Employment 
Opportunity, who would be authorized to seek cease-and-desist orders from 
the EEOC. Complainants, employers, labor unions, or employment agencies 
that maintain they have not had satisfactory action by the Secretary could 
appeal his orders to the independent five member Commission for such 
review, amendment, or further action as they might direct. 


lil. FEDERAL CIVIL RIGHTS ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


In his address at Howard University in June 1965, President Johnson 
described the infirmities besetting the Negro as a ''seamless web,"' causing, 
resulting from, and reinforcing each other. Federal efforts to overcome 
these infirmities must also be a seamless web, with component parts that. 


reinforce each other. 


As things :now stand, the Attorney General of the United States is 
responsible for overseeing the administration and enforcement of Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The President proposed that he also be 
given operating responsibility for the Community Relations Service. The 
Secretary of Labor and the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, 
respectively, coordinate the policies against discrimination in employment 
by federal government contractors and subcontractors and by the federal 
government itself. Various agencies and departments are responsible for 
other civil rights and civil rights-related functions. The Vice President 
continues to bear the President's designation as his: principal adviser on _ 


civil rights matters. 
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The existing arrangements for central policy-formulation and coordina- 
tion of the various federal civil rights programs do not reflect sufficient 
awareness of their interdependence. For example, the programs to eliminate 
racial discrimination in education, housing, and employment will either 
succeed together or fail separately. Only the President himself has the 
official responsibility to see civil rights problems as "all of a piece! 
and act upon this insight. We are concerned that existing arrangements — 
seem inadequate to assist the President in performing this duty. Some 
additional coordinating authority, responsible directly to the President | 
and independent of the operating agencies and departments, is essential. 
The nature of this coordinating authority is necessarily a matter for 
exclusive determination by the President. | 
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The Guidelines for the Enforcement of Title VI 


The Guidelines for the Enforcement of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 


phate of 1964, issued by the Attorney General on December 27, 1965, are based 


upon a conception of the use of Title Vi which, in our view, thwarts Con- 
_ gressional intent and threatens to destroy the effectiveness of Title VI. 

We are heartened by the widespread formal commitment of recipients ‘of 
federal financial assistance that they will comply with the requirement of 
Title VI prohibiting discrimination because of race, color, or national 
origin, under any program or activity receiving assistance. The prediction 
made when the wisdom of Title VI was debated that there would be extensive 
refusal to agree to comply with its basic requirements has been proven 
false. Furthermore, in parts of the South, a meaningful start has been 
made toward converting the agreements to comp ly into actual compliance in 
some programs and activities receiving federal financial assistance. 


But ‘equality as a fact and equality as a result'' is still only a hope 
with respect to many federally-assisted programs and activities in many 
parts of the country. - The most conspicuous example is the sluggish pace of 
- school desegregation in much of the South. Another example is the paucity 
of effort to secure compliance with the objectives of Title VI under 
federally-assisted housing programs and activities throughout the nation. 


The federal government currently faces a serious crisis of credibility 
with respect to its intention to enforce Title VI by terminating assistance, 
or refusing to grant or to continue assistance to programs and activities 
_under which, in fact, persons are being subjected to discrimination 
because of race, color, or national origin. 


: The Attorney General's Guidelines have exacerbated doubts that the 
Administration has the political will and determination to give Title VI 
its intended effect. 


In essence, the Attorney General's Guidelines transform the refusal 
to grant an application for federal assistance, or the termination of 
assistance being rendered, from the normal methods of securing compliance 
- into last resorts or '"'ultimate sanctions,'' as the Guidelines put it. 
Instead of administrative action specifically provided for in Title Vi, the 
Guidelines look to court enforcement, i.e., the bringing of lawsuits, as 
the normal method of enforcement. Cutting off federal assistance becomes 
an ''atom bomb'' which must not be used. | 


To justify this position, the Guidelines state that section 602 of 
Title VI requires the department or agency concerned, before invoking the 
“ultimate sanctions,'' to "consider alternative courses of action consistent 
with achievement of the gesery ves. ~! the statutes authorizing the particu- 


- lar financial ass.istance." 


But section 602 will be read In vain for any such requirement! 


I 
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The alternative courses of action mentioned by the Attorney General . 
include (a) judicial enforcement, i.e., "(1) a suit to obtain specific 
enforcement of assurances, covenants running with federal ly-provided 
property, statements of compliance or desegregation plans filed pursuant 
to agency regulations, (2) a suit to enforce compliance with other titles 
of the 1964 Act, other Civil Rights Acts, or constitutional or statutory 
provisions requiring nondiscrimination, and (3) initiation of, or inter- 
vention or other participation in, a suit for other relief designed to 
secure compliance;'' and (b) administrative action, i.e., ''(1) consulting 
with or seeking assistance from other Federal agencies (such as the Con- 
tract Compliance Division of the Department of Labor) having authority to 
enforce nondiscrimination requirements; (2) consulting with or seeking 
assistance from state or local agencies having such authority; (3) bypass- 
ing a recalcitrant central agency applicant in order to obtain assurances 
from, or to grant assistance to complying local agencies; and (4) bypass- 
ing all recalcitrant non-federal agencies and providing assistance 
directly to the complying ultimate benef iciaries.'' 


While the Guidelines tequest the heads of the 21 departments and 
agencies with Title VI responsibilities to consider the ''possibility of 
utilizing such administrative alternatives,'' they direct them not to 
reject the ''possibility of court enforcement . . . without consulting the 


Department of Justice."! 


In his letter transmitting the Guidelines to the heads of the 2] 
departments and agencies concerned, the Attorney General expressed the 
opinion that the "'alternative methods of enforcement'' (court enforcement 
and the administrative action described above) could ''in many instances 

. be more effectively used to secure compliance'' with Title VI require- 
ments than taking steps to cut off federal assistance. But the Guidelines 
do not delineate these particular instances; they direct a general policy 
that federal assistance ''will be refused or terminated to noncomplying 
recipients and applicants who are not amenable to other sanctions." 


But Congress, when it enacted Title VI, did not intend that the effort. 


to secure a judicial prohibition of discrimination should be a condition 
precedent to cutting off federal assistance to programs or activities con= 
ducted in disregard of Title VI requirements. This is not what the long 
struggle for Title VI was all about. Litigation has not proved to be a 
suitable weapon to effectuate speedy, wholesale desegregation. Congress 
thought that the threat to cut off federal assistance would be. Litiga- 
tion policy must serve to make this threat credible. 


We urge, therefore, that litigation be used, first and foremost, to 
compel desegregation in those instances in which federal assistance has | 
not been applied for or has been rejected. It must be made clear that the 
only issue facing those who discriminate is whether desegregation will 
occur with or without federal assistance. But that it will occur in any 


case. Next, every effort should be made to ensure that federal assistance Mt 


is not extended to applicants for one-time or noncontinuing assistance who 
do not comply with Title VI requirements, or to noncomplying initial 
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applicants under new or existing programs of continuing assistance. If 
there is noncompliance under federal ly-assisted ongoing programs, steps 


Should be taken quickly to terminate such assistance in accordance with 


Title VI procedures. It may sometimes be advisable to resort to court 
proceedings at the same time that such steps are being taken. But the 
completion of Title VI procedures should not awalt the outcome of court 
proceedings, as the Guidelines now require. Indeed, Title VI proceedings 
were intended to make litigation unnecessary. 


We do not contend that resorting to judicial enforcement, particu- 
larly to lawsuits made possible only by Title VI itself (i.e., lawsuits 
to obtain specific enforcement of assurances, covenants running with 
federal ly-provided property, and statements of compliance or desegrega- 
tion plans filed pursuant to agency regulations) will never be an adequate 
substitute for Title VI proceedings to cut off federal assistance. But 
the cases in which judicial enforcement may be an adequate substitute 
should be specified with great care and particularity. 


We are persuaded that if the threat of cutting off or withholding 
federal assistance for failure to comply with Title VI requirements is 
made credible, compliance will be secured and there will. be little, if any, — 
need to cut off or withhold any federal assistance. Only in this way, too, 


will it become possible to use federally-assisted programs and activities 


as positive instruments to promote racial desegregation. 


The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 


Problems of overlapping jurisdiction now confront the Secretary of aS 
Labor and the contracting agencies, on the one hand, and the Equal Employ- . 
ment Opportunity Commission on the other, in their efforts to combat dis- 
crimination in employment. To solve these problems,: we have recommended 


that the functions given to EEOC by Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of | 


1964, as it ts presently written, should be transferred to the Department 
of Labor. (See Section I1 of this report.) 


At the same time, Title VII should be amended so.as to (1) empower 
EEOC to perform the adjudicatory functions (including the issuance of 
orders enjoining respondents from engaging in unlawful employment practices 
and ordering appropriate affirmative action, including the reinstatement or 


hiring of employees, with or without back pay) now entrusted to the United | 


States district courts by sections 706 and 707 of Title VII, subject to 
review by the United States Courts of Appeals; (2) authorize the Secretary 


of Labor, in the event ,that his efforts to secure voluntary compliance with 
Title VII requirements have failed, to petition EEOC for an order enjoing . 
ing a respondent from engaging in unlawful employment practices and for 
appropriate affirmative action, including the reinstatement or hiring of 


employees with or without back pay; (3) authorize the Secretary of Labor, 


Instead of the Attorney General, to petition EEOC for appropriate orders 


eliminating patterns or practices of resistance to the full enjoyment of 
any of the rights secured by Title VII; and (4) continue the present 


authorization of court actions by persons claiming to be aggrieved by 
alleged unlawful employment practices. | 


oi few 


The Secretary of Labor now has operating and coordinating responsi- 
bilities for important aspects of the total job of eliminating discrimina- 
tion in employment. Our recommendation would add to these responsibilities 
SO as to maximize the effectiveness of the overall equal opportunity pro-— . Mao 
gram. It would make available for the enforcement of Title VII, as : 

presently written, all the resources of the Labor Department's regional and 
local offices and make it easier to enlist the cooperation of state and 
local fair employment practices agencies. 


as) 


Our recommendation would also expedite the adjudication of alleged 
unlawful employment practices by entrusting the function to the existing, 
specialized EEOC rather than to courts of general jurisdiction. 


i. Federal Equal Housing Opportunity Act 


We have urged the passage by Congress of a law that will diject federal a | 
housing programs and related federal assistance to the goal of affirmative 
desegregation and will prohibit discrimination because of race, color or 
national origin in the conduct of housing transactions. (See Section | of 


this report.) 


We recommend that the administration of the new law be entrusted to 
the Department of Housing and Urban Development and that its compliance 
provisions be carried out by a Division of Equal Housing Opportunity headed 
by an Administrator. The Administrator would direct compliance functions 
and serve as a watchdog on behalf of civil rights over all the activities 
of HUD. In addition, HUD should create a Board of Adjudication within the. 
Department composed of hearing examiners appointed (under section 11 of the. 
federal Administrative Procedure Act) for 5-year terms. This board should 
perform the adjudicatory functions corresponding to those we would entrust 
to EEOC under the Title VII amendments we propose. 


Fa 


- The decisions of the Board of Adjudication should be administratively 
final (in the sense that they would not be reviewed by the Secretary of 
HUD), but would be subject to review by the United States Courts of Appeals. 
The Board should be large enough so that it is practicable for it to assign 
panels to hear cases in the localities in which the unfair housing prac- : 
tices are alleged to have occurred. 


The Secretary of HUD now has great powers to take affirmative steps to ove] [es 
counteract the racial segregation of housing. To make him responsible for ceed Ps 
the administration of a federal Equal Housing Opportunity Act (though not 
for the adjudication of alleged unfair housing practices) will make possi- — 
ble the kind of reinforcement of civil rights programs that is badly 
needed. 


We also urge that the new law should authorize court actions by per- 
sons claiming to be aggrieved by alleged unlawful housing practices. Such 
persons should be authorized to recover damages for mental anguish and 
civil penalties prescribed. by the Act. 
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Finally, we recommend that the President's Committee on Equal Oppor-_ 
tunity in Housing: should be abolished and its functions transferred to HUD. 


Community Relations Service 


We fear that, in the long run, the conciliation functions of the Com- 
munity Relations Service may conflict with the law-enforcement duties of 
the Justice Department and that both, as a result, may be compromised. 
Therefore, we do not think that the transfer of the CRS to the Justice 
Department, as provided by the President's reorganization proposal, should 
be regarded as permanent. But at the present we have no recommendation 
regarding the most appropriate location for the CRS. New laws and programs 
in the civil rights field, and in areas substantively affecting opportuni- 
ties for minorities, are under consideration by Congress. Many existing 
laws and programs are still in their infancy. The CRS itself has yet to be 
put to a full test. We suggest that the question of the location of CRS 
be considered open for review as it gains additional experience in the 
performance of its functions. 


A National Conference on Civil Rights 


The need exists to provide a way for representatives of federal, state, 
and local civil rights agencies, private civil rights organizations, char- 
itable and educational foundations, and interested private citizens, to 
-.meet to exchange information and discuss civil rights problems, policies 
and strategies. We urge the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights to make such 
provision by organizing a National Conference on Civil Rights composed of 
such representatives and private citizens. — 


_. The Conference could meet periodically in sections devoted to particu- 
‘lar problems and annually in general session. The Commission should furnish 
the Conference and its sections with a professional secretariat. 
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ALBANY 


EDWARD A. STEVENSON, SR. 
S614 DISTRICT 
BRONX COUNTY 


Kpril 26, 1966 


Mr. B. McKissis 

National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Sirs: 


Enclosed please find copy of my bill which 
amends the civil rights law, in relation to de- 
claring that certain lawful actions shall not be 
deemed disqualifications with respect to public 
employment, and other purposes, 


This bill passed the Assembly yesterday, 16 
for and lk against. 


This bill has now gone to the Senate for 
further action, : 


I would appreciate having your comments on 


same. 
Thank you, 
lery leraly yours, 
EDWARD A, STEVENSON : EZ 
Member of Assembly 
ES tam 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 
EE 
Print 5436 Intro. 5274 
IN ASSEMBLY 


: . February 15, 1966 


| Introduced by Mr. STEVENSON—Multi-Sponsored by—NMessrs. 
DINKINS, HARDWICK—read once and referred to the 
Committee on Rules 


AN ACT 


To amend the civil rights law, in relation to declaring that cer- 

~ tain lawful actions shall not be deemed disqualifications with 
respect to public emplowment, eligibility for licenses _ for 
other purposes 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 


i Section 1. The civil rights law is hereby amended by inserting 
2 therein a new section, to be section seventy-nine, to read as follows: 
OX 8. § 79. Protection of demonstrators for civil rights. 1. Legislative 


4 declaration. It is hereby found that the letter and spirit of the con- 


5 stitution of the United States are being violated wn some jurisdic- 
6 tions under color of law with the result that persons from this state, 
7 as well as from other states, are being subjected to discriminatory 


8 treatment in the exercise of their constitutional rights because of 


9 race or because they seek the removal of unconstitutional barriers to 
10 equal rights. 
Exrtanation — Matter in italics is new: matter in brackets [ ] is old law to be omitted. 


a" 
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2 


Such persons, sometimes referred to as freedom riders and sit-ins, 
intent upon peaceful resistance to discrimination, segregation and 
the achicvement of the constitutional rights of all persons in all 
jurisdictions of the United States, have suffered the stigma of 
criminal proceedings. It 1s hereby declared to be the policy of the 
state to remove or to neutralize, by affording to such persons appro- 
priate relief to the fullest extent possible, the effect upon such per- 
sons of such criminal proceedings, resulting from the attempted use 
of public transportation facilities and other places of public accom- 
modation. 

2. Removal of disability or disqualification. Notwithstanding any 
provision of law to the contrary, no person shall be denied any 
license, right, benefit or privilege extended by law, or suffer any 


other disability or disqualification thereunder, or be denied the right 


of employment by the state or any political subdivision thereof, 


solely because of any arrest, apprehension, detention, indtetment or 
other accusation, arraignment, trial, conviction or any other aspect 
of conviction or adjudication of a crime had under the jurisdiction 
of the courts of any other state or of the United States, which 1s 
founded on an act or acts, the object of bhich is to resist discrimina- 
tory treatment in any place of public abeommodation as defined by 
section forty of this chapter, or to achieve equal rights for all per- 


sons regardless of race, creed, color or national origin, provided such 


act or acts would not constitute a crime tf committed within this 


. state. 


§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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10 November 1966 @ 


Floyd McKissick | . 
200 W 135 th St 
New York, NY 


Dear Mr McKissick 


Enclosed is a copy of the article. As I indicated 
to you on the phone, it is ok with us if you take 
back the article and do with it as you wish. 


Sincerely 


Sol Stern 
News Editor 


SS/ds 


EDITORIAL Rooms 301 Broadway San Francisco, California 94133 415-YUkon 1-4070 


November 8, 1966 


Mr. Donald Dunean 
1165 Sutter Street 
Berkeley, California 


Dear Don: 


Mr. Saul Stern of Ramparts has agreed to return 
the article I wrote immediately. Nothing of 
mine will be published in Ramparts Magazine. 


The personal efforts you have spent in my behalf 
are deeply appreciated. I did want you to. 
know of my conversation with Mr. Stern so that 
you might be spared these efforts in the future. 


Very truly yours, 


Ployd 8B. McKissick 
National Director 


FeMcK :iih 


‘Ramparts 


a segue 


October 16, 1966 


Hi Floyd: 


This is a revised version of your article. By 
no means is it the final edited version but I'm passing 
it along (with a short introduction by myself) to see 
if you have any serious objections. 


| Basically what I have done is rearranged it and 
taken it out of the 1,2,3 frame except for the six 

goals of Black Power. I felt that the format made it 
look too much like a story outline for a book (which it 
could very well be). I have also, here and there, 

added little bits, i.e., school busing, and deleted other 
bits when I thought it was repetitious. However, I have 
tried to include all parts from the original. 


I would appreciate your verdict on acceptability 
along with any suggestions you might have right away. 
Also I would like to have your proposed advertisment so 
that we can also arrive at a consensus (there's that 
dirty word again) about that as soon as possible. 


It was great seeing you again and I really 
enjoyed being able to discuss and listen to some 
of the problems, (Spent a couple of hours the 
following day talking with Lou Smith about "Operation 
Bootstrap"- Let's have more). My love to you and 
your family. | 


1165 Sutter Street 
Berkeley, California 
415-524-0421 


EDITORIAL Rooms 301 Broadway San Francisco, California 94133 415-YUkon 1-4070 


August 15, 1966 


Mr. Floyd McKissick 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10000 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


- Don Duncan suggested that I send this letter on to you. He 
felt that you would have more information of use to Mr. Spencer 
than we do. 


Sincerely, : 


Linda Davis 
Editorial Assistant 


cc: William F. Spencer 
41 Underhill Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 11238 


EprroriAL Rooms 301Broadway San Francisco, California 415-YUkon 1-4070 


Ae at REAR PER pm tm oe ceeaandinaie 


William F. Spencer | 
41 Underhill Avenue 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11238 


July 18, 1966 


Warren Hinckle lll 
Ramparts 

301 Broadway 

San Frarcisco, California 


Dear Sir: 


I am sure it will only take a few words to let you know what is 
on my mind once you read the letter that is attached. We the neighbors 
and friends of John have written letters in hopes of returning him to 
his family and rightful place in the community. I hope that your 
compassion can be touched enough, being an official representative of 
oppressed people, to focus your attention on this matter and forward 
a letter to whom vou deem it necessary to free John or if you wish to 
cover the story as you see fit for publication. I have never really 
understood the voung man being drafted since he is a father of three 
children, no to mention him not taking an oath of allegiance or his 
refusal to swear in, which makes his being drafted completely against 
his will. In reality John's will and belief were violated which in my 
estimation is kidnapping of the highest order. Now to complicate the 
matter the voung man has been put on orders for Viet Nam. I'm sure 
from the closeness we have felt over the years, without even talking 
to him but putting myself in his shoes, he will refuse and be more 
than justified, rerardless of the consequences. 


1 therefore bere of you to do what ever you can by looking into 
this matter or reovest for discharge since you and I know every black 
man should be discharged if they desire it. After what has been 
forced on us from the time of our abduction from African shores, it is 
a fact, the draft is a further insult on our manhood and desire for 
self-determination. One thing our generation of black people have 
learned, which seems to panic Americans, it is to think for ourselves. 
The vouns black man who is thinking for himself is trying to live with 
out meeting the great society head on but the way things are going it 
is inevitable. ‘The stage of being 'non-violent Negroes' is all ready 
history, so answer a brothers cali, while it can still be done by 


lifting a ven. The young man can be reached for further auestions at: 


Pvt. Join E. Smith US51559021 
Ha. Ha. So. 4th Stui on. Aun. 
Fort Benning, Georgia 3150 


Wy, ) 


William F. Spencer 


poten. ore — 


To Whom It May Concern: | 


her lers and feet. 


eats aman un, in the same way a eancer does, if Allah is not 
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- IT have known John EB, Smith, US51559021, very well for more than A 
ten years, since we grew up together in the sluma of ew York. We = # # #£=~™ 


have experienced everything from misunderstanding, poverty, hatred — ‘ia 
and discrimination as well as other forms of racial prejndi i 53 
have turned our dreams to ashes. Consequentially, it waen't unuchke? % 


ce that. “i 


for those of us who lived under these conditions to be grownup while  — 
we were still children which may explein John's early marriage. From 


those of us who were still in the daily routine of slum life came 
respect and pnaise for dohn who had the strength and courage to rise . 


above hie environment and maintain a family, As it turned out, John's = | 


wife was not as strong as he was, Being continually subjected to. + 


i 
7 
poverty, as well as different forms of ragial prejudice warped her: | 7 
power to reason, The increase of’ John's problems led: him to Childrens a 
Court, Union Hall Street, Jamaica, New York, . It was at the point: of a 
pettine leral control of his ehiidren that he was drafted; his protest 


was over looked, like in most cases of poor people, only the rich or 
er things,  ' 4 
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Mr,-Smith (John's Father) is not in the best of health himself but. 
Like most of the black masses in this country he can not afford ‘to pret | 
sick since he has a day to day financial crisis whose mere thought’ — 
caused rich men.to kill themaelvea in the last stockmarket crash before — 
they attempted to live such a life. I erew up watching my family try 4 
to balance money when there were more billa than monmev and it oni 
wit! M » 
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Wa alse had to share clothes in our household the way the girls'are | 4 
ne 3 


Mr, Smith is) smothered: wi 
bills which are only for th bare necessities and yet they are tvi 


dren. i a 


but at least the prirls 
a few pennies, 
children, Then 


OW you 


have a desperate young father-against his will, training to fight with 


an ally-against their will it seems. If John was to lose his mind I 
hope vou just remember what led up to it. aS EASE sed eg Se 11s 


ee ae 

i have read that the operating assumption is Washington is that, 
confrontation with China is inevitable. It followa that the entire | 
Southeast Asian Peninsula must be secured as'a military base for the 
eventuality of war with China, The justifieation for this is called 


police actions of this country are saq in that black lives must be. 
riven on behalf of big money when they really should be given right” 


; “ ; 
*y 


here in these local slums that the big money maintains! in New York 


: be aed “a 
Los Angeles, Alabama, or Mississippi rather than the slums maintained »% 
around the world. You. can fool some of the people some of the tame, ‘g 
but what roes up must come down and what foes around comes around, 807 ~ 


it is time somebody wakes up since the nich are getting richer and the 
poor are rcetting voorer, No one can stop the desire for self-determi- 
_ nation because it is the only solution to the problems of economic — 
under-development, porverted public education, dysfunctional social © 
relationships, and other ills that beset areas across the world,’: We 
realize the imbalance of life for the black man can not. be set up=. _ 
richt over nicht, so one must walk before one crawls or crawl before 
one walks, depending on whether one is progressing or regressing. 


A step toward progress for the Smith family would: be to retprn 
John back to his family so that they may apply self-determination, |. 
If he is not returned I see many bad things that may result, The: — 
father's health is already bad, the mother is under an unbearable | 
strain, and John's children may have to.be inatututionalized as, a... 
result. I'm sure the situation will be relieved and further. undue” 
hardship prevented if John is discharged. © oe ee et 


* /a/ William F. Spencer 
‘/t/ William F. Spencer 
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There is a radical movement in this country . 
perhaps the first real radical movement since the sina tial 
REvolution. I would rather think of it as part of the 
American Revolution. A-group of people have said as of now 
we aie going to define ourselves. For too long you 
have defined us, told us what's good and bad, what we are 
and how we should act. You' have made the rules and used 
them against us and we are no longer going to play by 
those rules. We will tell you who axe our leaders and 


-— 
. ad 


our leaders will not be sucked into your establishment 


to pacify : the others. The motto of this group is “Black 


3 
Pe 
Py 


Power." 


Like all valuable ideas it has been resisted, 


? 
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ed, slandered, ridiculed,and distorted. 
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to spkit it and to dry up its resources. Floyd McKissick 
the National Director of CORE, Congress of Racial Equality, 
| volati le 
the less. eweuuieig@ but the larger of the two major organizations 


advocating Black Power, defines the phrase and what it 


means. The concept of Black Power was first put forward 


at a(CORE convent ion\am Kansas City in 1965. White society, 


and those aspiring to it, have tried to define it without 


-— guccess. The only people qualified to define Black 


Power are the ones who first put it into common usage - 


khe only they know what they mean by it. 


Floyd McKissick attended the University of North 


_ Carolina law school as the first Negro ever admitted to 


that institution. He graduated in 1950 and was admitted 


to the bar the following year. He served as North Carolina 


Youth Director of the NAACP, and has been a long-term 


participain in negotiations, picketing, sit-ins, and other 
civil rights demonstrations. During the hisp&ic 1963. 


"March on Washington" McKissick represented CORE in place 


of James Farmer, who was at that time in jail in Louisiana. | 


ahem 
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Many demonstrators arrest during the "Freedom Ride " 
campaign have been acsiliiii by him. 

Two weeks travelling around the world with Floyd 
and ssaiailie hours spent in his home, ie with Lou 
Smith of "iia Bootstrap" in Los Angeles and 
meeting and listening to such people as Dino from 
“The Set" in Los Angeles have made me grateful that these 
are those of ani from the black community that can take 
over. We must not interfere. We should all be grateful 
that black men are running the show because white 
man can't. The black community is bubbling and seething 
and unless we want it to explode around our ears we must 
stop listening to those responsible for the hatred and 


prejudice and start ‘listening to those trying to cure it. 


ye 


” 


If we don't, as Eldridge Cleaver put it, "There's a shit- 


storm coming." 
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The Civil Rights Movement is Dead 


by 
Floyd McKissick - CORE 


It's true; the Civil Rights Movement is dead. 
The failure of many prominent people, both black and 
white, to recognize the fact does not make it any 
less true. The bells pate ee tolling Ef the 
movement in 1963 at the conclusion of its greatest | 
success - the suissiliii March on Washington. 

On that day in Washington nearly half a million 
people, black and white, religious, labor and others 
stood together in a common cause and objective - 
integration - the goal that had been sought and fought 
for 10 years. The march was the climax of all iia 
action demonstrations, a demonstration against the United 


States govennment itself. The march was a success in the 


terms of numbers and in that it pricked the conscience of 


America. The half million in Washington and the millions 


Nhe nese in sto this halla tata, teat... 
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more who watched on televisinn went back to their everyday 
affairs knowing the necessary laws would be passed and would 
be enforced - that m nisi was a thing of the past. The 
laws have not iii pas§ed and enforcement of thase already 
on the books have not been enforced. Racism is showing 
itself as it never has before- both ian and $outh, Gast 


and West. 


Because the march was the culmination and climax 


of ten years of work by the mov and did not accomplish 


what it was. supposed to it signalled the death of the Civil 


Rights Movement. 

The experts ask why is the movement split. Is 
Negro leadership divided? The fact that these questions 
arise indicate a lack of knowledge or insight of the dynamics 
of the Black Commmity and of the lack mind. a proves | 
once again tht there are two communities of thought - 
black and white. There can be no split in something which 
no longer exists. Because we are black should we think 


alike? Do all whites think alike? 


The Civil Rights movement was successful in a 
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limited area in that it did provide for integration into 
the larger society of Beeldeaty ten percent of the black 
people in this country, chditalented tenth” referred to 
by black writers. But the years of struggle which were 
concluded with the March on Washington did not profit the 
other Winety percent - the black masses - who watched and 
listened, beagins for deliverance, 

The black masses know that they cannot under the 
present system be absorbed into the mainstream of 
American Society. They can see that the attempt by the 
"talented tenth" to be absorbed is still having problems. 
They also know that efter ten years of work by the Civil 
Rights movement that things are worse now than ever - that 
there are more segregated schools now than in 1954. 

The spvebiint leadership ties largely composed of white 
liberals piimeMMiONGeMiiee and financed by white 
: liberals and white liberals had as much authority (sometimes 


more) when decisions were made. The Civil Rights movement 


dealt with the symptoms of society's ills - overt prejudice, 
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Segregation and the laws which supported and enforced 
_these attitudes. The Leaieastiie in the movement played 
an heroic role. They earned our respect, and they will 
never lose it. 

However, what we are now experienciing is the 
commencement of a black revolution, a natural outgrowth 
of the Civil Rights movement. It's objectives are not to 
eliminate or cover up the symptomatic ills, but rather to. 
direct itself to the causes. Many who led in the struggle 
for integration are not capable or philosophically oriented 
to the leadership in a struggle for an by the Black masses. 
The ninety precent, the black masses do not seek integration; 
they seek total equality through Black Power. 

This does not mean that integration would not be a 
desireable goal if it was attainable and if ‘ni result of 


integration was not assimilation and degradation. 


% : 
Re 


Integration to date has not meant equality - just the opposite. 
For the Negro it means accepting white values, white 
mores, white thinking and white power. If Gam true 


_ integration is to come and have meaning it. will come 
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naturally on@ce there is a recognition of true equality. 
The leaders of the Black Revolution will not, 
and cannot, be chosen by white people. . The leaders 


will and must be chosén by black people. If black 


Ppeople are to be free they cannot be led a@ to their 


Canaan by whites. If they can be so controlled they are 


SP ereetreneinneninnernemennnnin — a 
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not free. The process of freedom is a process of taking 
possession, a process of learning, a process of growth. 
The Civil Rights movement with its leaders gave birth to 


the people who are now able to take the leadership in the Pd 


Black Revolution. 


Those leaders who waiver will be replaced - the 
black masses do not take their revolution lightly. Leaders 
who attempt to use the revolution for their personal glory 


will be replaced - the time for such glory is past. Our 


leadyes cannot and must not accept the corrupt standards : 
of the white society. They will be more cognizant of the 
needs and desires of the black masses than they are of their 


own quest for economic security - they will be of the Wm 


. 
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This does not mean we are casting aside and trampling 
on the leaders of the movement whether they be black or 
white. The revolution needs them. Those that are black 
and can communicate with and are cognizant of the needs 
: ; and desires of the black masses will still be Lilies 


because by definition they are part of those masses. 


may Cg eee 4 ae ee 


Those that cannot must like our white friends, take up 


a new role. 


In the movies with the passage of time the leading 


Stars of yesterday take up supporting roles and by lending 


| their talents and experience guarantee the success of a 


ad 
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movie. These supporting roles are essential to the success 
of the Black Revolution. To those white people who have 
helped us so much in the past and now feel neglected we 


ask that you remember - that Oscars are also awarded to 


supporting actors. ; 


Many white people who saw the movement as a means 


of doing painless penance, who never forgot that they 


were white (therefore better) have left us. The summer 
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vacation do-gooders have gone back. When things got Siig 
tough they escaped sii to the safety of their white skin. 
The people have been scared away by two words - Black 
Power. They allowed the racists and the media define 
Black Power and ied this as an excuse to e8cape. Had 


they been sincere in wanting to know the meaning of Black 


3 Power they only had to ask those with whom they had 


been working. These people did not want to know. 
Whites of good faith are still with us and continue to work 
in the Black Revolution. Because they aren't in it for 
| ‘SETS cilia of self-flagellation or self glorification 
they understand the role that each wae play. 

The black man cannot escape his skin, unlike the 
Sunday Christians his skin is not a refuge but a reminder. 

We take a differnent posture when our children are 
teenagers than when they are four or five years of age. 


When children reach the age of reason, we reason with them 


or give them guidance. As they become adults, we assume 


a different role and eventually our children become equal 


- a r 
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to and with us in all respects. The black man has grown 
up - is now an adult ‘ei * an equal will make his own 
decisions. 

The two words Black Power which strikes terror 
in the minds of so many white people are not new words. 
They have always been with the black masses. It clearly 
echoes from the past of the ninety percent. It communicates 
black with black or black to black. Today it is in the 
minds or souls dthe ninety prcent and neither words nor 


* 


acts can subtract it from those masses. 


o, 


“ 


Our spirituals and our blues came from the masses 
and Black Power is in both. — Power and’ the Blood; 
"Black Power" by Richard Wright; "The Masses must secure 
power." W.E.B. Du Bois’ "The Souls of Black Folk: 1898"; 
and so on. The words have never been ie to the 
ninety percent who are the black masses rather it @@® 


has been our hope. 


The phrase is advantageous to black men who seek “ 


power to control their destinies and they knay its meaning. 


: 
| 
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The Black REvodution is concerned with black people, therefore 
Black Power is a logical a. It wcalls for the changing 

of moral standards so that black people, too, can be free; 
have exten themselves, and be respected while 

being @ themselves - not while trying to be or acting 

like white people. 


We have been criticized for using the phrase yet 


"Black Power" was probably the nos tfinique purifying 
language agent to bring a moment of truth although that 
idee its original intent, It @& told people this was no 
longer the Civil Rights Moventik but a Black Revolution. 
It separated the sheep from the goats. These who 
believe in full equality for the Negro will support Black 
Power those who @n't believe in such equality will not 
support the Black REvolution. 

It has shown the black people who their white 


friends are. It @ is necessary that the black masses 


know this because time does not permit lengthy discussion 


for education. The revolution requires trust and 


we cannot waste time with those who are not our friends, do 
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not understand us or those seeking excuses not to 
understand. To most, wid tikes it is incomprehensible that 

all Negroes do not want to be like them. To understand 
why not look around and see the results of reacism, the 
strife and moral sickness and mm decay in this all white 
society. This is not a new feeling among Negroes, as the z 


concept of Black Power is not new, but now we are saying 


it to the white agp peoples' faces, not to embarass any 
~o 
one but to be affirmative, @ be adult and to stop living 


| a lie. 


Those who have never really believed will leave us, — 
those who know will. stay and others will join. The Congress: 
of Racial E*%uality has lost many but gained more and their 

membership is now at an all time high. These: people know 
that Black Power does not mean the violent overthrow aia 
sijezure of the country. That is a white concept of the 
use of power. 

We have elearly defined Black Power over and over 
and yet we are constantly asked to define it again. Black ) 


% 
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Power means the securing of the necessary power to 
change our lives and to decide what we want for ourselves- 
the power to define ourselves. The revolution has six 
goals: 

1. Economic Power - Jobs and better ues ae end 
to underemployment; meaningful employment with income at 
parity to the ex Ming economy. By this we will improve our 
conditions and not be dependent on white handouts for 
our welfare. This in turn will bring 

2. An improved self-image. No more the degedation 
of being satisfied to be black and ‘knowing our place’, 


td 


but pride in being black and in the accomplishments of 
black pegple. 

3. Development of militant, educated and intelligant 
I essa - a dedicated leadership 

4. Political power 

De Enforcemk of Federal Laws that protect the 


rights of all and aboliton of those laws that are used to 


punish black people who rebel againsfthe standards set for 
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them by the white society. Protection from police brutaltty 
and police-state tactics 

6. Consumer Power - The development of a black | 
consumer bloc to be used aginst those commercial forces 

ts who fail to recognize them, failsg to employ then, fails to 

grant them franchises. 

Unlike the movement which mainteained itself 
primarily in the South oti ‘teyolution will be 


nation-wide because the black man knows that his problems, 


like his shadow follows him not matter where he goes. Those 


white liberals who have deserted the struggle of black 
wp people because of a fear of thfrevolution serve only 
to make the Black Revolution blacker. 

RYaction has not been slow in coming. The action 
to strip Congressman Adam Clayaton Powell of his power as 
‘chairman is one example. We are not always in agreement 


with Adam or the things he says. He was not stripped for 


the things he has done (think of the g things that other 


Congressment and Senators have done) but because he was | 
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black. In the eyes of the masses it was the black people 
who were stripped - nk Adam personally. 

Failure to pass the Civil Rights bill and the Maddox 
election in Georgia are two more examples. The failure 
to hear the voices of black people at I.S. #201 in Harlem 
is yet another - a rebuff to a black community. 
s The revolution serves those who, unlike those in the 
movement that had the mobility to leave black people with 
their struggles and the mobility to move back into white 
seeiiiey., do not have the mobility to leave the ghettoes 
for integrated pees ae © They are trapped by society 
and downed for being trapped by the one society. 

When I hear talk about destroying the ghetto I 
smile to myself and ask when will they ever learn. Black 
Apople do not want to leave the 4§™® ghetto contrary to 
white public opinion, but he does want to control that 
ghetto. The ghettos is the black man's home, a place 


where @™™m he is free from white oppression and white domination. 


Despite all its faults here he is a man, an equal. He can 


~_— 
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hold important positions in black organizations, can be 
respected. Here, at least, ‘is is aman. Negroes do not 
create ghettoes. They are created by the whites who move 
out of an pe hina they will not live beside the 
black man. The sickness is not in the ghetto; the whites . 
who move out take it with them to suburbia. However, they 
also take the profits which never return to the incto. 
Within the black community there is a growing respect 
for African culture and gg traditions, an awakening 


caused by the emergence of the new African nations. 


The growth of these nations has given a revival to 


7 


black culture in che black community. 
Altitudes among ii black masses are changing 

will no where is it more apparent then in their sisal 

against integration. The ninety percent siete that white 

society is so decadent it is not woth asain. It 


lacks honesty and fairness and riddled with qm hypocrisy 


and double standards. It is a society of bigotyy, a 


place where thdwhite hatred of blacks comes to the surface . 


sooner or later. 
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The black masses believe that black values as 
mam opposed to white ss ohlucs. give rise to more 
hope for individual development of one's natural cultural 
traits and his hii, ability to — to snttine as 
a black man in this country. We want a black psyche. 

The Controls inposed on blacks and on their subculture 
within a dominant culture lead to the destruction and loss 
of identity expecially where integration exits. As the 
racist society - now exists skin color is the badge of 
inferiority. Basic racist atltitudes inherent in and 
expounded by the present system not only perpetuate the 
white myth of recial superiority but have a traumatic 
psychological effect on the black people. The black 
masses are faced with the doctrine of white superiority 
wherever they turn, i.e. religious institutions, the 
foundations, the economic institutions, and in the educational 5 
systems, both ptdefiad eines. 

As the dispute rages around I.S. #201 iene. | 


the system, represented by the Board of Education, refuses 


Co hear thagempteint~b lack parents are asking. We did not say 
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the white principal was unqualified. We concedgtat he 
is qualified. But pe if si had two PhD's he could not 
project an image of black leadership to our children. 
For thé same reasons we are opposed to the busing 
of black children to white schools. Schools today, no 
matter in what area, still teach from one base - a white 
base. The bused black child can only be taught the white — 
System and values and be exposed to one more example of 
white superiority. Black people already know this 
system with its false values - how else could we have 
survived, If there must be busing, far better that whites 


be bused to black schools with black leadership and black 


values. Perhaps in this way wale, white parents will. 
not understand, their children will - that Bhack Power is 


not something to be feared but is in fact the only hope 


for this country, the salvation of both black and white, 
At the very least it could result in improvement of the 

school facilities. Of course, except in rare instances, 
it will never happen if for no other reason that in -@iR, 


the entire micity of New York there are only four b lack 
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principals, three of them only acting principals, and all 
four of them women. 

The Mynihan Report and police statistics prove that 
junior high school age is a decisive age for the black 
child in the ghetto. The black child like his white 
contemporary must & have an identity and something to which 
he can aspire. For the black child in the ghetto no white. 
man can provide that. Our present educational systems 
live in Harlem -- Bs become Harlem. Far from eliminating 
inequality they perpetuate it and point it up. Any new system 
of education devised by blacks, for blacks, would - 
by definition - be superior to the system now in effect. 

The white-based system forces the blacks to deny 
their cultural traits unless they have economic value to 
the white society which exploits them sini. dancing) . 
The black man is forced to accept a white culture because 
of sonstaet total exposure to this dominant cultural 
pattern. This process not only forces him to deny his own 
heritage but teaches him to hate blacks, as whites do, to 


exploit other blacks as whites do - for economic advantage. 
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Within the dominant cultural pattern the knowledge 
that a black man is wine white and can never be white, no 
meteue how much he accomplishes, leaves him pschologically 
defeated - the greater his success the greater his defeat, 
Within a black community controlled by blacks such 
afflictions do not exist. Outside the black community 
the system teaches him bankrupt white values. 

The ninety percent, the black masses in the ghettos, 
know these things ses better than most of the "talented 
tenth" for they are the ones, north and south, who pay the 
daily fee, i.e., victims of Cronesesec and prej@dical 
arrests; paying higher prices for sei —— consumer 
goods; poor schools and bigoted or improper guidance; 
poor housing and higher rents; unpaved and unlighted 
streets; exploitation by loan sharks; lack of normal 
services available to other citizens; debasement from 
white imposed segregation or white induced integration; 


descrimination in wages and medical and hospital care; 


restrictions on ownership due to lack of income and this 
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There is an awakening wesmagnimeeien that the 


system intends only that the black man be a consumer and 
that as long as the black man strives only for white 
values that is all he ever will be. His income is totally 
consumed as is his anticipated income striving for a big 
home, a Cadillac, expensive liquor. Having attained. his 
new standard (white based) he becomes trapped by it. He 
becomes the new “Uncle Tom." 80 tied to the system sie: 
he must maintain these standards no matter what the cost. 
He must keep the white man happy ) in order to keep up his 
soul is mortgaged. The system rewards those who choose 


white values and deny thgse who choose black values 


thereby dividing the black people and destroying the 


militants. 


Militant black men who themselves time lial and 
again are not only denied positions of leadership but have 
been castrated, desexed and debased. 

Julien Bond is a classic example. Elected twice to 


the Georgia legis lature he canot hold his seat because 


ercogti elite 2 i- et p, <é¢h al 
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and Morse, white men, have not been barred from representing 
the people who elected china. 

Cassius Clay because he chose the Muslim faith 
was denied bs right to fight in the United States. No- 
white champion has suffered a like ruling because of his 
religion. This particular incident disgusted many black 
teenagers who, although not always knowing the reasons, 
knew that a wrong was being done to. a man they admired 
because he was black. 

In the United States the black man is treated with 
utter disrespect -- as though he is not human. Documented 
studies of slavery by Stanley Elkins and W.E.B. Du Bois 
prove that the Amrican system of slavery was the only 
one in history, thus far, to completely deny ibs 


humanity of the enslaved people. 


There may seem to be exceptions, successful Uncle 


Toms are often treated with respect. This is a facade; 


underneath lies contempt. 


In Vietnam black and white soldiers fight together 


and equality is dispensed only because there is an equal 
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chance of the black men being killed. This concession, the 
dubious honor to die mer was granted only after 
repeared rioting by black soldiers, insegregated barracks, 
during the latter part of World War II. 


Today, after risking their lives alonggde ; 


the white man@, Negroes return to the streets of : : 
Saigon to segregated bars,---and even segregated brothels. 


The establishment on the say-so of the Uncle Toms 


will deny it, but within.: the ghetto resistance to the 


war in Vietnam contmues to gRow at an extremely @pid pace. 
Nobody is more appreciative of the results of the white al 


American system andthe ills it visits upon the reluctant | | 


recipeiints of its questionable largesse than the ninety 


percent. They recognize Vietnam and our overall foreign 
policy for what it is - an extansion of Americm racist 
policies. They know that wherever white tim United States 
extends its influence it infects that country with its own 
social ills and destroys the moral fiber of its inhabitants 


destroying the economy in order to make the ‘foreign’ sub- 


culture dependent upon it. White military leaders tell >| | 
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white America that the majority of Vietnamese people favor 
the United States and the ghetto laughs, because they know 
that white establish@ntn is as incapable of judging 
yellow Vietnam as they are of estimating ais temper of 
the black ghetto. The Vietnamese, like the ghetto 
black man ) am learned sil to survive by telling white 
power what it wants to hear. 

The black masses have known for some time that the | 
system places a ghigher premium on the loss of 
4 white life than a black life. Witness outraged 
public sentiment during the Civil Rights Movement when a 
white was injured and killed and the ssaiiiiiaiaiiie 
and apathy when a negro suffered the same fate. The 
death penalty is invariabley invoked against a black man 
accused of the rape or murder of a white person. It is 
unheard or for the sang penalty to be inflicted upon a white 


man accused of similar crimes against a black person. 


Never has a white man been executed for the rape of a Negro 


girj; never, to my knowledge, has a white man in this country 
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been executed for the murder of a Negro. 

One third of the side on the books in the 
Sputh are laws designed primarily to restrict the activities 
of black people vis-a-vis the whites. Rarely employed in 
disputes concerning white or black only they are applied 
ruthlessly when there is a conflict between black and white. 
The laws are derived from ‘== the white man's mores. 

The effect of the constitution is minimal since it is the 
white man @™™m alone who has the power to enforce the 
law. 

Although they may not iilibs be iim able to 
tc them the black masses know all th&e things and 
ie. They know the need for revolution and for all the 
ites Stated they know why it must be black pe that they 
will and can only gp achieve their goals by oveiiniitiia Black 
Power. This is not something to fear but rather to be 
welcomed. The black masses have recognized the need for 
their revolution - the whites are only in jeopardy if they 


fail to recognize the need for their own revolution. 


Perhaps we should define what we mean by Black REvolution. — 
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Simply stated it means Renaissance, a new awakening of the 
black conscience and of black consciousness - a force for 
good, a force for change. Such an awakening will effect 
society as drastically as did the Industrial Revolution. 

° The white acini in this country is lewis overdue 
for such a revolution or veiiiiiiians. Here is one place 
our white friends can be invaluable, as a force to explain 
the real meanings and goals of Black Power and the Black 
RFvolution. In this way, perhaps, will the white majority 


of this country be able to recognize reality and equality 


when they see it. 


“ 


Whites must come up to the same level of honesty 


in their evaluations of others as have the black masses. 


* 


Most black people realize that it is erroneous to classify 
all "whites" as one, that individual judgements must be 
made. On the other hand as a major survey by Newsweek 


magazine has pointed out, the majority of white people in 


this country, North and South, do not want to live next door 


| | : to a Negro. This is a direct result of whites categorizing 


—_ . - sit naan ae ae ee om ee 
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Negroes together. The most pilitant black revolutionist 
recognizes the need for assistance from white people of 
good heart - people who have made an honest attempt to 
extracate themselves from the system which envelopes 
and threatens to suffociate us all. 

CORE, the Congress of Racial Equality, is dedicated 
to these goals and has pledged its guidance and resources 
to achieve them. Our programs may not be well known to 


the public at large and for good reason. We don't expend 


y 


a 


funds for professional pyblic relations to reach the mass 
media. CORE is interested in reaching and working with our 
own, the black masses, not i white i Yes... white 
media with special emphasis on television. 

The only major television show on the air which 
‘dies black and white co-stars is "I Spy." On this 
supposedly “progressive, integrated" program the white 
co-star has at least one love affair a week with complete 


disregard to the females's nationality or race. By contrast 


the black co-star never gets cozy with the simi-nude white 


SEPT FASEB LE LORIN yp PIS LE RET 2 IRIE. 


n a bedroom. He is sexless- =~ 
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he works; he eats; he drinks » and occassionally thinks. 
But he does not make sitio 

The media denies black culture and art to the public. 
Would it not be desirable to establish a black theatre, 
where black artists ai perform, where black culture can be . 
exhibited, where audiences, black and white, can benefit 
from that which is performed. | The Black Arts Theatre 
established as a part of the anti-poverty program was 
disbanded because much of what was being written was 
“anti-white”" as defined by the white ‘leaders’ of the 
program. Cannot art be aieatite as well as anti- 
black? Must art have but a oe sia that of elevating 
the existing white society? 

The right to hate under the present system - 
immoral as it is -- is a right evidently reserved for 
white people. Although as a group nobody has greater 


cause to hate than the black man in this country, because 


it , © trait the Negro is denied the right to hate. 


I've been told that Negroes hate differently than white 


SIGS . ee re ee ee ee ee ee Te " 
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People - by white people of course. 

We have defined hii: Power and the goals of the 
Black Revolution but we haven't said how these things will 
be accomplished. One other differance between the 
movement and the revo lution we have no intention of 
advertising our acts beforehand so they can be thwarted 
and diluted. We have no illusions about the forces arrayed 


> 


against us but we can, tell you generally some of those things 
already Started. 

Currently we are in the organizing and awakening 
Stage. Concurrently we have started such things as a 
black Co-Op in Louisiana, a black nition in Baltimore which 
is already engaged in collective bargaining, and projects 
like “Operation Bootstrap'in Los Angeles, a training 


program in the ghetto that does not use a nickel of poverty 


funds. 


This is a plateau as the Civil Rights Movement was 
a plateau. Soon’am\we will move up to the next. 
Todays strategy will be tomorrow's tactics. Soon more 


and more of the ghetto youth will refuse to register 


ated dee eee 
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for the draft and to fight the was racist war in Vietnam ‘ 


not as a conspiracy ie as ae of the Peace Movement but 

as individual commitments within the Black ‘isin: 

They will sa helped: We are organizing, we are uniting. 
There is nothing to fear in this. This is not 

| to say there will be no fear - we've already seen it. It 

comes from those who having misued power fear that black 


+ a - 


people will use power in the same way the white people 


sd ? 


ed 


havemm used theirs. We do not seek or want violence, 
our energies are better expanded to realize our goals to 
build an equal community. We are not gg fighting 
white society, we are building our wn’ - on the contrary 


we welcome the help and cooperation of the white citizenry. 


Those who most fear that the revolution can result only 
in violence will be the ones most likely to precipitate 


violence. We will not sidestep it. 


It's your revolution as well as ours. Help yourself. 


Join Us. 
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Mr. Floyd McKissick 
National Director 
CORE 

200 West 135th Street 
New York City 10030 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


I thank you most heartily for sending the copy of the 
letter of October 30th you have addressed to Dr. Kirk. Since 
Roy Innes has asked that we meet with you and him shortly 
I suspect that the request you made in your last paragraph will 
be met promptly. I can only note paranthetically that Roy Innes 
met with us twice and offered some very valuable contributions 

to the Committee's thinking. Any further opportunities for 
fruitful collaboration between Columbia and the many groups in 
Harlem should, as you have noted, be vigorously pushed and so 
long as I am Interim Director that effort will be made. 


Since ; 
renc oe re) 
Dean 


CCW:kp 


(CORE) 1s Iseated Sn Harlan, as ts the lew Yor (Harlem) Chapter 


have in mind. If Columbia's efforts 
sion of Black 
working for and with the 
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GHETTO REDEVELOPMENT 


Corporate Imperialism for the Poor 


RICHARD A. CLOWARD 
and FRANCES FOX PIVEN 


Mr. Cloward and Mrs. Piven are members of the faculty of | 


the Columbia University School of Social Work. 


The “urban crisis”: 
political crisis. Just as clearly, national elites are re- 
_ sponding by fashioning the outlines of a plan to forestall 
further violence. The plan features public subsidies to 
induce private enterprise to redevelop the ghetto—at both 
- high profit and low risk. 

Political leaders are stumbling over one another in 
their haste to promote corporate intervention in the 
ghetto. Senator Kennedy has proposed tax advantages 
for large-scale investors who can be persuaded to build 
low-rental housing, at profits of between 12 and 19 per 
cent. Another. Kennedy bill would extend similar tax 
benefits to big employers who agree to locate in ghettos 
and hire local residents. Senator Javits, focusing on 
somewhat smaller entrepreneurs (tax advantages work 
best for big investors), is calling for a “domestic devel- 
opment bank,” funded by public and private. capital, 
from which redevelopers could borrow at low cost. 
Governors and Presidential aspirants are also busy. 
Romney toured seventeen urban slums across the nation 
(in nineteen days), and Rockefeller has proposed a 
quasi-public “New York State Urban Redevelopment 
Corporation” (to be launched with $50 million of public 
funds) which would work with local, state and federal 
agencies to promote private investments in ghetto housing 
and industry. Recently, the President announced that 
the nation’s major life insurance companies were pre- 
pared to invest $1 billion in redevelopment—thus initiat- 
ing a “creative private-government partnership,” accord- 


ing to The New York Times. What makes this partner- 
chip. attractive to insurance companies is the promise of 
_ federal rent supplements to guarantee a return from low- 
income tenants, and changes in FHA policies to insure 
private investments in “high risk” areas—t.e., ghettos. 

The new urban program is being. pressed by an alliance 
of political and corporate leaders, with representatives 
of labor and traditional civil rights organizations bringing 
up the rear. In New York City, Mayor Lindsay actively 
cultivates business leaders through his Economic Devel- 
opment Council, and is now joined on walking tours in 
Harlem and Bedford-Stuyvesant by such notables as 
Gerald L. :Phillippe, chairman of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and Christian A. Herter, Jr., vice 
president of the Mobil Oi Corporation. A comparable 
council in Detroit, formed after the riot, is headed by 
Joseph L. Hudson, Jr., president of one of the largest 
department stores in the country, and includes the top 
officials of General Motors, Chrysler and Ford. Cleveland 
businessmen have created a revolving fund to provide 
‘seed money” and to guarantee loans for ghetto rehabili- 
tation. In Pittsburgh, the Allegheny Housing Corporation 
draws on funds from PPG Industries, U. S. Steel, Rock- 
well Manufacturing, Westinghouse Electric and Alcoa, 
among others. The Urban Coalition which met recently 


in Washington brought together 800 national political — 


has clearly become a full-blown - 


such stalwarts of corporate enterprise as Andrew Heiskell, 


_ chairman of Time Incorporated; Henry Ford II, chair- 


man of the Ford Motor Company; David Rockefeller, 
president of the Chase Manhattan Bank, and Irwin Miller, 
chairman of Cummins Engine Company. 

The urban alliance could have substantial economic 
impact. Public subsidies for the ghetto are now pitifully 


small. By using public funds to guarantee profit, however, 
| huge private investrhents can be turned toward the ghetto. 
' The.$1 billion promised by the insurance companies is 
| undoubtedly only a beginning, and at that it is three times 
the amount allocated for public housing in this fiscal year. 


These benevolent proposals are much at odds 


_with the mood of the electorate. Most Americans, the 
| pollsters say, believe blacks are not badly off, and regard 
_ fiots as simply a breakdown im law and order, spurred 


perhaps by “outside agitators.” The popular view is re- 
flected in Congressional carryings-on, especially in the 
House, where measures for riot control and punitive wel- 


| fare amendments are passed eagerly, while even innocuous 


proposals for rat control are resisted. How do we account 
for the “statesmanlike” responses of elites at a time when 
the wider ea seems goaded to new expressions of rac- 
ism? | 

The answer is not. difficult to find. First, corporate 
enterprise no longer has major stakes in domestic racism. 
Historically, racism helped to perpetuate a caste system 
that produced a surplus of cheap black labor. That sur- 
plus was used against white workers, chiefly to under- 
mine wage levels; more directly, blacks. were hired as 


' scabs and goons to impede efforts by whites to unionize. 


The resulting antagonism between blacks and whites was 


_ one aspect of a history of pervasive conflict among ethnic 


oom ee 


groups in America, leading them to turn upon one an- 
other rather than against oppressive classes, thus accoun- 
ting in good measure for the absence of a cohesive work- 
ing Class. However, antagonism has been most. acute be-- 


| tween poor blacks and whites. Nor has that conflict sub- 


sided: it now extends beyond the labor market, erupting 


in bitter struggles to control neighborhoods, schools and 


_ City government. 


With automation and the corporate management of 


_ markets, low-skilled and low-paid labor has become a 


_—_——_— 


—e-= 


felatively unimportant factor in the profits of much large- 
scale urban enterprise. Consequently, racism is no longer 


‘needed to depress wages and inhibit unionization. The 


racist attitudes of the working and lower-middle classes 
persist, but these attitudes, and the ghettos they help to 
produce have become anomalies—vestiges of an earlier 
era of industrial organization. 

Indeed, racism is beginning to exact some costs from | 
corporate enterprise. Violence in the cities disrupts the 
civic stability on which huge, bureaucratized enterprises 
depend. Note, for example, that department store owners 
are prominent in the spate of local committees and com- 


| missions formed in the wake of the riots. Nor is it any 


accident that insurance companies, faced with huge losses. 


| im property damage, are at the forefront in proffering in- 


| vestment funds for redevelopment of charred ghettos. 


Now, too, there is the promise of. profit to be made in 


leaders, mayors, officials from labor and civil rights and : 
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| removing poverty. Redevelopment promises to be a huge 
| business, running into billions of dollars—provided that 
' public funds and public powers ate employed to eliminate 
‘risk and guarantee profit. Far-seeing corporations - like 
| Litton Industries and U. S. Gypsum have been alert to - 

these possibilities for some time, undertaking research and 
4 demonstration projects (often put forward as “civic” activ- 


ities) to explore cost-saving materials and new building 
techniques so as to create a product within reach of the 


ter: public subsidies will bridge the gap. 


For their part, politicians are in trouble, and the | 
alliance is a way out. Urban disorder has made them vul- | 
nerable; they must act to end it or face defeat at the polls. 

’ However, they are not free to indulge the outraged senti- 
ments of their working- and middle-class constituents, 
for repression would alienate blacks all the more ‘and 
might lead to worse violence. Blacks are also becoming 

‘a major electoral force in the cities, a fact which cannot 


investments. Furthermore, programs carried out under 
corporate auspices will neutralize a great deal of opposi- 
tion: this is, after all, “the American way of doing things.” 
‘The President, it should be noted, has the most to gain, 
for he is in the deepest trouble. With rapidly escalating 
costs in 


for an unpepular tax rise, he risks political disaster by 


from current revenues. 


corporate spheres. - 


Grass-roots. black activists also have much to fear, for 
power in the ghetto. The economy of the ghetto is now 
run by relatively small entrepreneurs who are somewhat 
vulnerable to local pressure, such as consumer boycotts 
2nd rent strikes. The new managers of the ghetto will be 


York Port Authority) insulated from effective political 
control and endowed with powers to-issue bonds, condemn 
property, and iorm webs of relations ‘with private invest- 
ment companies, large-scale contractors and management 
companies. Industrial firms will spin off new subsidiaries 


ghetto people. And predominantly white unions will ab- 
sorb these workers, thus neutralizing whatever potential 
: that separate Negro unions might have had as an instru- 
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‘Ment of ghetto power. The ghetto has nothing much to 
offer which corporate enterprise needs—skilled labor, en- 
trepeneurial skills or raw materials. It is even too poor 
on its own to attract corporate products on any large 
scale. Governments will thus convert the ghetto to a subsi- 
| dized market, and life conditions will be improved, but 
'no Negro-controlled economic institutions aré likely’ tay. 
emerge, nor will the ghetto have the resources to in-~ 
fluence the operations of outside corporate enterprise. 3 


ghetto market. Industry’s technical explorations have not ' 
accomplished much to reduce costs, but that doesn’t mat- | 


be ignored much longer. Nevertheless, white racism pre- | 
vents political leaders from securing legislative approval | 
for programs to pacify the ghetto. The corporate alliance | 
solves this dilemma: relatively small amounts of public | 
money can be used to stimulate’ relatively large private | 


the Vietnamese War already creating presssure | 


callinc for even higher taxes ia order to placate rioters. | 
Cpening the ghetto ; for private investment permits him to | 
avoid the antagonism of the electorate toward both blacks ; 
and taxes, while continuing to pay for the war primarily | 


The new program, in brief, is impelled. by the threat | 
of disruption and the promise of. profit. It.will work to | 
curb violence, and to secure gains for political and cor- | 
porate leaders alike. The ghetto is also likely to be some- 
what better off economically for being absorbed into | 


Who, then, can reasonabl:; ‘object? Well, clearly peace . 
groups should. If the President succeeds in avoiding sub- | 
 $tantial tax increases, the task of shoring up weakening 
_ electoral support for the war wiil -be considerably eased. | 


these developments portend a vast extension of corporate 


huge quasi-public:development corporations (like the New - 


to exploit opportunities for subsidized profit in employing 


The greatest danger to blacks is that the new 
corporate role will help to erode the power of municipal 
| government, and this at a time when the black is about 

to obtain contro! of the city. Lyle M. Spencer, president 
of Science Research Associates (a subsidiary of IBM), 
 souduaty comments on the new corporate alliance: the 
“military-industrial complex,” he observes, 1s about to 
be superseded by a “social-industrial complex.” Consider- 


: 


ing the influence the former exerts in national life and 
foreign affairs, who can doubt that the latter will possess 
comparable influence over city government and the ghetto? | 


Impending changes in the relations of federal and local | 


government will ‘mesh well with corporate intervention, 
further weakening the traditional powers of city govern- 
ment. The federal government is beginning to use the 
vast resources of its grants-in-aid programs to create 
metropolitan-wide administrative agencies to cope with 
pollution, blight and other urban problems. As agents of 
federal power, the metro bureaucracies will supersede 
local government as channels for federal money. Since 
these new administrative complexes will be largely removed | 


| 
from popular control, the blacks of the ghettos—even ' business leaders in some cities are cultivating black activ- 


as they reach clectoral majorities in the cities—cannot 
hope to influence them greatly. But the metro bureauc- 
racies—manned by an emerging class of planners and 
technicians—will find congenial counterparts in the corpo- 
rate world. In other words, just as black majorities come 
to power in the city, much of that power will be usurped 
by an alliance of national corporations and political 
leaders, as well as by federal-metropolitan bureaucracies. 
There is not likely to be much opposition to these de- 
velopments, however. Churchmen and union leaders have 
already given their blessing. Traditional civil rights leaders | 
have special reason to be pleased, for. their symbolic 
hegemony over the ghetto has been undermined, on the 
one side by the failure of the Johnson Administration to 
keep concessions flowing, and on the other by the grow- 
ing challenge of spokesmen for black nationalism. It was 
not without reason that traditional civil rights leaders 
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joined with the President and leaders of the insurance 
| business to announce the billion-dollar pledge of corporate 
funds to the ghetto. 


It is possible to imagine that militant leaders in the 
ghetto will resist the intrusion of corporate giants, but it 


3s much easier to see how their resistance will be over- 


come. The new corporate imperialism will be mediated. 
through a host of intervening subsidiaries and manage- 
ment structures, many located. in the ghetto itself. Advo- 
cates of “participatory democracy,” “decentralization” and 
“black control of black affairs” will find these themes 
turned against them as they are invited to endorse and 
participate in the new corporate subsidiaries. Even now 


ists, often over the protestations of local politicians be- 
fuddied by the curious twist in alignments. 

If grants-in-aid were to be funneled through city govern- 
ments, as in the past, and not through quasi-public and 
private corporate structures, black municipal leaders could — 
convert these funds into the jobs, services and facilities 
required not only to improve economic. conditions but to 
consolidate a black electorate as well. Under such cir- 
cumstances, local government would serve blacks as it 
has served other groups by providing a base for power 
in state and national affairs. Once absorbed in local cor- 
porate subsidaries, however, blacks will. become instru- 
ments of national corporate power. Their economic lot - 
will be improved somewhat, to be sure, but their long- 
term economic prospects. depend on their — politi- 
cal power, and that will be diminished. 
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Metropolitan government is a recurrent theme of civic 
reform. The spread of urban blight cannot be prevented 
or services provided efficiently, it is said, until munici- 
pal boundaries are made coterminous with expanding 
areas of settlement. It is even said that metropolitan 
government can overcome de facto segregation by 
breaking down city-suburban lines. 

Yet proposals by cities to annex adjacent areas have 
been consistently defeated by the voters. Functional 
districts (for education, transportation, etc.) are mush- 
rooming, up by half in the last decade alone. The Unit- 


ed States has 91,000 local governmental districts, an 


average of 87 for each of the 225 standard metropoli- 
tan areas defined by the Bureau of the Census. The 
Chicago metropolitan area has 1,060 governmental 
units of one kind or another; New York has 1,400. 

In our judgment, voters will probably continue to 
reject referenda for consolidation; nevertheless, local 
autonomy is being overcome. For what cannot be done 
electorally is being done administratively, as a result 
of federal intervention. The federal government is be- 
ginning to force localities to subordinate themselves to 
new area-wide planning bureaucracies. Localities which 
do not come together to establish cross-jurisdictional 
agencies will soon find it difficult to obtain federal 
grants-in-aid. In this way, a new domain of govern- 
ment is emerging. : 

The autonomy of local government will not be the 
only casualty of administrative metropolitanism; Ne- 
groes will be the losers too. The black masses are 
now building to electoral majorities in the larger Ameri- 
can cities, but the promise of urban political power 
will be frustrated, for the new administrative govern- 
ment will be responsive to a majority coalition of sub- 
urban and inner-city whites. As blacks rise to power in 
the city, the city will lose power to the metropolis. 


The Metro Framework 


Last January, the President summed up the move to- 
ward metropolitanism in a special message to Congress: 
“Over the past five years the Congress has authorized 
federal grants for urban transportation, open space, 
and sewer and water facilities. The Congress has re- 
quired that such projects be consistent with compre- 
hensive planning for an entire urban or metropolitan 
area. The federal government has thus stimulated co- 
operation and joint planning among neighboring juris- 
dictions. . . .” The President went on to propose that 
additional federal benefits be awarded to localities 
when they “show that they are ready to be guided by 
their own plans . . . and where they establish the joint 
institutional arrangements to carry out those plans.” 


FRANCES Fox Piven and RicHarp A. CLOWARD are 
on the faculty of the Columbia University School of 
Social Work. 


The legislative framework is still skeletal. Neverthe- 
less, under the impetus of the National Housing Act of 
1954 and subsequent measures providing funds for 
area-wide planning, three-fourths of the nation’s 
metropolitan areas now have some form of area-wide 
agency. The Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment gives priority in granting its “planning assis- 
tance” funds to agencies in populous urban areas with 
jurisdiction over wide geographic areas and with co- 
operative planning relationships with other units and 
levels of governmental planning. Since federal agencies 
usually entertain applications for monies far in excess 
of appropriations, they can reward localities which re- 
spond to their guidelines. 

The Housing Act of 1961 is an early example of leg- 
islation specifying that a metropolitan plan must be 
submitted before federal funds would be released. By 
1964, according to the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, 14 of the 43 federal urban 
programs required area-wide planning. Localities have 
frequently met this stipulation by forming an ad hoc 
metropolitan body to prepare a single proposal. But 
ad hoc arrangements will not do much longer. The 
Federal Highway Act of 1962 foreshadows the future 
pattern: to get money, localities must submit a com- 


prehensive metropolitan transportation plan and estab- 


lish a permanent planning agency. 

Until recently the federal requirement for area-wide 
planning was confined to particular functions, such as 
highway development or water resources. This was the 
natural outcome of legislation produced by functional 
congressional committees, administered by functional 
federal bureaucracies, and promoted by functionally 
oriented interest groups. Now the federal government 
is moving to require multi-functional plans as a condi- 
tion of aid for any single project. The Transit Act of 
1964, for example, says that an area seeking funds for 
highway construction will need to prepare a compre- 
hensive plan (including plans for housing, water sup- 
ply, etc.) of which transportation is but one compo- 
nent. Finally, metropolitan agencies will be asked to 
preempt decisions on future action. Thus a comprehen- 
sive planning and coordination bill now before Con- 
gress would provide special financial incentives to local- 
ities which develop comprehensive four-year plans. 

Whatever the. scope of metropolitan planning, it is 
vitiated when the local community can opt out at will; 
therefore federal power is being conferred upon met- 
ropolitan agencies. The Model Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1967 stipulates that requests for 


funds for “metropolitan development projects” must | 


first be reviewed by an agency designated as the metro- 
politan planning body. And to smooth the way with 
incentives instead of sanctions, local projects deemed 
consistent with “coordinated planned metropolitan de- 
velopment” will become eligible for supplemental fed- 
eral grants of up to 20 percent. 
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The metropolitan planning apparatus will also draw 
on the power of state government, a point which should 
be underlined because the states have the authority to 
override local decisions. Although Par grants for 


localities have traditionally been channeled through 
the states, funds for many newer programs are being 
funneled directly to urban areas. The states will not 
be granted preeminence in metropolitanism, at least not 
by a national Democratic administration. The federal 
government will, however, link them to the new system 
by making federal grants to state agencies conditional 
on their cooperation with metropolitan planning agen- 
cies. When the New York State Office of Planning Co- 
ordination recently requested federal funds for plan- 
ning which would include the Long Island area, it was 
directed by HUD to submit its proposal to the Nassau- 
Suffolk Regional Planning Commission for prior re- 
view. Grant by grant the states will be brought into the 
metropolitan apparatus, and metropolitan preeminence 
over local government will be reinforced by drawing on 
the authority of collaborating state agencies. 

If the federal government is to control metropolitan 
decisions, its myriad grant-in-aid decisions must be 
dovetailed to exert a consistent force. Legislation which 
created HUD directed that it “mesh together all our 
social and physical efforts to improve urban living.” 
But HUD lacked power over its peer departments. Con- 
sequently the President assigned coordinating respon- 
sibilities to the Bureau of the Budget in the fall of 
1966. This agency, probably the most powerful in the 
Executive Branch and surely the most sensitive to the 
White House, now reviews all proposals for grants-in- 
aid in order to promote, in the President's words, “com- 
prehensive planning covering wide areas.’ 

It is not easy to describe the formal structure of the 
evolving metro agencies, since some of the legislation 
is so recent. A new agency may be established or an 
ongoing one assigned expanded functions, as when a 
transportation planning body is designated to do com- 
prehensive planning. Professional staff usually report 
either to a lay board or to a “metropolitan council of 
governments” (a device first formed in 1954 which now 
exists in about 75 places). 

In any case, the metro agency will be the hub of 
a network of administrative relationships linking the 
federal government to a host of local and state agencies. 
Each of these agencies will have to produce a plan con- 
forming to federal guidelines in order to receive federal 
money, and the metro agency will be authorized to 
assess the plans. The metro agency will be the control 
point in an all-embracing bureaucratic system. 


Urban Problems: Technical or Political? 
The classic rib to buttress the federal case that urban 


problems — whether pollution, congestion or blight — 
can’t be solved without area-wide planning is the four- 


lane highway that turns into a cowpath at the county 
line. Transportation needs are, to be sure, generated by 
regional social and economic interrelations, and ser- 
vices should be designed from a regional perspective. 
Water resources management, already generally ad- 
ministered on a regional basis, cannot be local. (Private 
economic investment decisions also have repercussions 
throughout a region. However, government has rarely 


intruded into this area, contenting itself largely with 


providing the Services and facilities required by indus- 
try and commerce, or trying to cope with the worst 
social effects of their investment decisions. Neither of 
these responses requires an area-wide purview.) 

As a practical matter, local governments could make 
considerable progress on many problems without wait- 
ing to act in concert. Air pollution would be reduced if 
each jurisdiction were willing to regulate industry, 
utilities, and automobile owners. With federal aid, open 
space and such amenities could be provided if local 
governments were willing to preempt land from private 
developers. Central-city congestion, although created 
in part by people driving from dispersed suburbs, could 
be eased by banning cars from congested places and 
developing more efficient internal circulating systems. 
Similarly, localities can act within their own boundaries 
to restore blighted neighborhoods, drawing on the fed- 
eral subsidies for low-rental housing which they now 
often ignore. Communities fail to deal with many of 
these problems, not for lack of area-wide planning and 


coordination, but for lack of political will. In any event, 
whatever the technical advantages of planning these 
are not necessarily political advantages; by themselves, 
they do not explain the national Democratic adminis- 
tration’s push for metropolitan consolidation. 

What, then, does explain it? The key, we believe, is 
in some well-known demographic trends. Standard 
metropolitan statistical areas now include two-thirds of 
the population and 80 percent of manufacturing pay- 
rolls — that is, most voters and most corporate economic 
power. The Democratic leadership wants to build firm 
majorities from this electorate by reaching out for the 
allegiance of the burgeoning white suburbs while hold- 
ing the support of the racially divided cities. 

The central cities have been Democratic for more 
than three decades, but recent population shifts are 
undermining these strongholds. Rising numbers of 
blacks in the city arouse the antagonism of whites in 
the old Democratic coalition, especially working-class 
ethnic groups. The result is party splits and voter defec- 
tions in New York, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Baltimore, Gary and other cities. 

As internal conflict weakens the old city coalition, 
suburban support has become critical in national poli- 
tics. The growing suburbs overshadow the central 
cities; and reapportionment has given them electoral 
power commensurate with their numbers. As a result 
of reapportionment, the suburbs sent 20 additional rep- 


resentatives to the House in the goth Congress. And al- 
though suburban Republicanism is tempered by the 
influx of Democratic voters, so are Democratic affilia- 
tions tempered by movement into the middle class and 
a prestigious Republican milieu; 18 of the 20 new sub- 
urban congressmen are Republicans. 

The Democratic administration must also contend 
with a deepening rift between core city and suburbs. 
Fierce hostility greets demands for open occupancy and 
educational arrangements that would disperse the 
ghetto. The political repercussions are evident in Sena- 
tor Charles Percy’s landslide majorities in Chicago’s 
suburbs, and in Governor Ronald Reagan’s victory, es- 
pecially in suburban Los Angeles. The more the city 
becomes poor black, the more the suburbs may be ex- 
pected to withhold allegiance from a national party 
which speaks for the city. Class and racial cleavages in 
metropolitan areas thus foreshadow the next axis of 
antagonism in American politics: major alignments of 
the future will not be North vs South or rural vs urban, 
but city vs suburb. To retain its majorities, a national 
Democratic administration must find a way to hold 
together the conflict-ridden cities, to garner support in 
the suburbs, and somehow to avert the political ex- 
pression of the schism between core and suburb. And 
that promises to be no small feat. 


To shore up its coalition, the national Democratic ad- 
ministration has employed the time-honored strategy 
of fashioning programs to meet the interests of different 
groups. There are now several hundred grant-in-aid 
programs; federal expenditures to states and localities 
rose from $1 billion in 1946 to $15 billion in 1966 and 
will probably reach $60 billion by 1975. 

Within the central city, groups profit variously from 
this strategy. The black poor get a little public housing, 
a modest antipoverty program, and may gain a bit of 
relief from the “model cities” program; middle-income 
whites get rather generous housing subsidies; and busi- 
ness and real-estate interests receive substantial urban 
renewal funds. 

Some of the larger federal programs are partly or 
wholly suburban oriented: highways, airports, sewage 
and water facilities, mortgage insurance and tax write- 
offs for homeowners. With these subsidies, the national 
Democratic leadership is moving to win and hold the 
suburban electorate. It is also moving in response to 
powerful corporate interests which are rapidly decen- 
tralizing and want subsidized facilities and services. 

In light of the fact that urban localities, especially 
big cities, suffer from limited taxing powers and a de- 
clining tax base (local debt per capita has quadrupled 
since 1946 while the per capita federal debt has declined 
substantially), the inducement of federal money should 
ease conflict and encourage Democratic adherence. But 
it does not. There are few federal programs to which 
some local group does not take sharp exception. In 


the central city, urban renewal for the affluent arouses 
bitter protest from uprooted slum businesses and resi- 
dents; public housing generates fierce opposition from 
the neighborhoods selected. The federal highway pro- 
gram is stymied despite go-percent financing: held up 
for years in New Orleans and Baltimore, rejected in 
mid-construction by San Francisco, and regretted on 
completion in Boston. To avoid politically bruising 
battles, big city mayors turn down some federal pro- 
grams, stall on others in the hope that local tension 
will eventually subside, or simply ignore those which 
seem irrelevant to their concern with managing an in- 
creasingly volatile electorate. Thus public-housing and 
rent-supplement allotments are often not used, and 
many urban renewal proposals never emerge from 
bureaucratic mazes. 

Nor are federal programs faring well in the suburbs. 
Although suburbanites want such federally subsidized 
facilities and services as highways, commuter railroads, 
bridges and jetports, each community is determined 
to keep out congestion, traffic and noise. Rumors about 
the proposed location of these facilities elicit howls of 
protest from one town hall after another. As a result, 
suburban communities also avoid federal programs, or 
implement them amid such acute controversy that vic- 
tors and losers alike are embittered. 


Two features of local government help to account — 


for these difficulties. First, the historic mark of local 
government has been its populist character, its vul- 


nerability to a wide range of electoral groups, and thus - 


its inability to act on divisive issues. Local government 
is physically proximate to the electorate and hence 
more accessible than other levels of government; the 
constituency as a whole is smaller, so that a dissenting 
group is more likely to be prominent and influential; 
and since local government is less bureaucratized, de- 
cisions are more visible and susceptible to influence. 
Furthermore, local conflict has been sharpened in re- 
cent years by racial cleavage. The result is open con- 
troversy on virtually every public issue. 

The second feature of local government which works 
to thwart federal programs is that it does not reflect 
the interests of its newer constituents. The central cities 
are still dominated by white ethnic groups which resist 
federal programs intended for the growing ghettos. 
Suburban governments are similarly dominated by 
long-time residents who try to keep out newcomers by 
upgrading zoning, and who oppose the intrusion of 
decentralizing corporate enterprises which would re- 
duce tax burdens and thus make it possible for the less 
affluent to move in. For instance, wealthy residents in 
the suburban township of Harrison (Westchester Coun- 
ty) furiously resented a plan to locate the headquarters 
of Pepsico there. Older suburban towns spurn urban 
renewal and public-housing funds for their growing 
enclaves of minority poor. Local government, in brief, 
reflects the influence of traditionally dominant groups. 
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From a national perspective, these groups are declining 
in political importance and they block federal programs 
designed for those whose national influence is on the 
ascendancy — the Negro and the new suburbanite. 
Local controversy not only stymies federal programs 
in the field but reverberates on the floors of Congress, 
spelling trouble for an antipoverty program, a model 
cities bill or an education act, and thus jeopardizing 
the legislation required to forge a new urban coalition. 
In these ways, local government hinders the Democratic 
strategy for building a metropolitan constituency. 


Political Uses of Planning 


To circumvent local resistance, the federal government 
is developing new mechanisms to field its programs. 
Bit by bit, as we noted earlier, a metropolitan admin- 
istrative apparatus is being empowered to see that 
localities comply with.a comprehensive plan drawn up 
in accord with federal guidelines. ‘The plan” will have 
extraordinary utility in securing local acquiescence. 
First, insisting that adjacent localities submit to area- 
wide planning as a condition for federal aid will bind 
them to a cooperative program. This is no mere 
window dressing. HUD recently indicated that it 
not only would require localities to join together to 
produce plans for “orderly metropolitan growth” but 
would enforce conformity to such plans by withhold- 
ing project-development funds from recalcitrant areas. 


It cancelled a large grant for the construction of vari- ° 


ous facilities in suburban Washington because one of 
the participating counties had quietly rezoned without 
conforming to the area-wide “master plan.” 

Second, to get money for what it does want, each 
locality will. have to undertake programs it does not 
want. Until now, localities have had considerable 
freedom to maneuver among federal agencies, picking 
and choosing among assorted offerings. Fort Lauder- 
dale, for example, after accepting federal money for 
water-supply and sewage-disposal projects, abandoned 
plans to rebuild a Negro ghetto following widespread 
protests from white groups. And Fort Lauderdale is 
only one of about 80 localities that have turned down 
renewal funds in the last few years. By coordinating 
its various funding decisions — that is, by insisting on 
multifunctional planning and making each grant con- 
ditional upon the acceptance of other grants — the fed- 
eral government has a better chance of inducing such 
localities to accept modest urban-renewal programs for 
their ghettos. 

Third, “the plan” preempts future decisions; it re- 
quires long-range commitments at the time any grant 
is negotiated. Nor can such commitments be overturned 
easily, for they soon ‘come to be reinforced by a net- 
work of related actions. If a bridge is projected, it will 
be linked to other substantial investments — highways, 
jetports, industrial parks — made in anticipation of it. 


To renounce the bridge decision at the point of final 
implementation means disruption of this network. 
Moreover, the long-range decision builds its own spe- 
cial constituency. The decision to build the bridge at a 
future date alerts builders and construction unions, bus- 
iness and real-estate interests. But affected residents are 
not likely to respond to remote events. And when 
the event is upon them, they may be powerless to 
overcome corporate interests which have developed 
extensive stakes in the venture in the interim. 

Finally, metropolitan planning arrangements will 
help to obviate local controversy by screening local 
decisions from public scrutiny. Embedding individual 
decisions in a complex, multifunctional, area-wide, 
long-range plan obscures them from view, and the ob- 
scurity is deepened by the technical and scientific pro- 
cedures which are a natural corollary to the emphasis 
on planning — a process said to require consideration of 
a vast array of factors, calculation of their interrela- 
tions, and so forth. All of this may improve administra- 
tive competence, but it will also vest greater power in 
planners and administrators. As the business of gov- 
ernment comes to be carried on by a coalition of fed- 
eral, metropolitan and local bureaucracies in the lan- 
guage of expertise, local groups and elected officials will 
become puzzled outsiders, lacking the specialized 
knowledge to perceive and articulate their interests. 

If planning .removes government decisions from 
popular purview, the rationale given is that the prob- 
lem at hand ‘is merely technical. Political issues are re- 
defined as matters for experts to deal with, requiring 
the application of knowledge, not power. Planning thus 
brings with it a way of looking at issues which denies 
divergent group interests; as a result, groups are less 
likely to be alerted and less likely to align themselves 
against one another. 

Even if the uninitiated could comprehend the intri- 
cacies of planning, it is another matter to watch over 
and influence planning agencies. Public bureaucracies 
thrive by getting things done. Because public exposure 
entails the risk of political impasse, they avoid scrutiny. 
Moreover, as planning becomes more complex and in- 
formation more limited, local public officials and other 
affected groups will even fail to recognize and exploit 
their formal prerogative to review technical decisions. 
In sum, the language and strategy of planning are 
serving to centralize power for political ends. 

We are describing an emerging pattern of metropoli- 
tan government: we do not contend that political lead- 
ers are conspiring to produce it. No secret blueprint 
exists. As each election reveals strains within a con- 
stituency, one or another palliative is put forward. 
When these programs in turn run aground on local 
reefs, new devices are sought to set them afloat. Some- 
times the new devices don’t work. Thus, direct funding 
of ghetto antipoverty programs to placate ghetto leader- 
ship antagonized the white ethnic party apparatus in 


the cities. Attempts to implement programs through 
metropolitan mechanisms have seemed to work better, 
and so they are repeated and extended. In this prag- 
matic way, then, the apparatus of metropolitan gov- 
ernment is emerging. 


How the Negro Will Lose 


Whether these developments should be applauded or 
deplored is not easy to say. On the one hand, centrali- 
zation removes government from popular control; on 
the other hand, local populism has generally yielded 
much harsher policies toward the poor and minorities 
than those of the federal government. But when 
oppressed groups obtain hegemony over local govern- 
ment populism works to their advantage. This oppor- 


tunity now looms before Negroes, whose numbers 


are swelling to majorities in many American cities. 
From the perspective of the national Democratic ad- 
ministration, this is cause for little but apprehension, 
since Negro control can only deepen racial cleavages in 
the urban area. However, metropolitan reorganization, 
by limiting the traditional powers of the city, will 
mute the political effects of black ascendancy. Consider 
what might otherwise happen. 

Perhaps some obvious, black control of city gov- 
ernment will endanger major interests which depend 
on the city core. Until now city government has tried to 
hold back the spread of the densely packed ghetto and 
to reclaim the city center for business and for higher 
income groups. A municipality controlled by blacks is 
far less likely to protect these property interests, and 
surely not if to do so entails ‘Negro removal.” 

Black majorities also mean the alienation of urban 
whites. The frequent assertion that in time all whites 
will simply flee to the suburbs ignores the logistics of 
finding space for so many people, most of them not 
wealthy, in the already developed suburban ring. Mil- 
lions of whites, unable or unwilling to leave, will re- 
main in the core cities, a fact of key political impor- 
tance, since they will fiercely resist the exploitation of 
municipal power for black interests. Moreover, whites 
have the organizational vehicles with which to fight on 
all levels of government, for they control the labor 
unions and professional associations and the host of 
non-governmental institutions of the city. What this 
spells for national Democratic leaders is the inevitable 
deepening of conflict in the cities. 

Perhaps the most dangerous possibility is that blacks 
will emerge as a separatist bloc in national politics. The 
experience of political incumbency, and control of mu- 
nicipal resources, will work to consolidate a black elec- 
torate and city government will become the vehicle for 
black interests in the arenas of state and national poli- 
tics. The impact on existing electoral coalitions can only 
be disruptive. How is the national Democratic Party 
to placate alienated white working-class groups and 


garner the suburban support it needs to build a new 
urban coalition when it must also answer to a black 
bloc? In short, the articulation of Negro interests 
threatens to have far-reaching and disruptive effects on 
national political alignments. 

If the federal government is to prevent the exacer- 
bation of racial conflict in urban areas, the political 
repercussions of impending black control of the cities 
must be averted. Metropolitan government will help 
to achieve that end by usurping many powers of the 
city. We can expect, as a consequence, that urban re- 
development will suit the substantial commercial enter- 
prises in the central city and the middle-class profes- 
sionals who choose to live near the cultural center. But 
clearly there will be no concerted efforts to disperse 
ghetto populations to the suburbs, as some liberal 
critics have hopefully predicted. 

There will, of course, be programs for the black mi- 
nority: some housing rehabilitation, expanded educa- 
tional programs, and a host of social services of the 
“human renewal” variety — programs which appease, 


guide, and control the recipients of service and which 


exact no visible toll from dominant groups. Local re- 
sistance, which until now has stymied even these pro- 
grams, will be overcome, and that is what Negroes can 
expect to gain as the minority constituency in metro- 
politan consolidation. 

The metropolitan planners will be especially sensi- 
tive to private and public corporate groups which have 
the resources and the foresight to spot their interests 
in the planning process and the know-how to make 
their way through bureaucratic labyrinths. The recently 
inaugurated Nassau-Suffolk Regional Planning Com- 
mission has a lay board of six, five of whom are execu- 
tives in prominent private corporations. The board of 
the new Metropolitan Commuter Transit Authority in 
New York, which will control policy and planning for 
all transportation agencies in the New York metro- 
politan area, includes representatives of powerful pub- 
lic agencies, such as the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel 
Authority and the New York City Transit Authority, 
as well as previously quasi-public corporations, like 
the New Haven Railroad and the Long Island Rail- 
road. This empire was created by negotiations among 
existing transportation agencies and with business and 
labor, trading in commitments to build the highways, 
bridges and other facilities needed by corporate enter- 
prises in and outside the city, and by suburban whites. 
It is not so likely, however, to build the cheap, efficient 
mass-transit networks required to get Negroes from 
the inner-city ghettos out to jobs in the new suburban 
industrial complexes. 

As for programs the Negroes will get, private cor- 
porate interests will play an increasingly active role. 
Witness the potpourri of recent proposals and the con- 
vocations of an “urban coalition” to induce private 
enterprise to invest in ghetto redevelopment (with 
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government guarantees of profit). These corporations 
will work with the federal bureaucracies and their met- 
ropolitan offspring; together they will obtain hege- 
mony over the ghetto and the city. _ 

What, then, are Negroes to do? Were they a cohesive 
and disciplined political force, they might use their 
great numbers in the city to impede metropolitan reor- 
ganization. Although metropolitanism is probably in- 
evitable, its growth can be slowed and its form modi- 
fied. As the price for their cooperation, blacks could 
demand their share of space in the cities, massive in- 
vestments in housing and education, and programs to 
guarantee employment and income. Of more long-run 
importance, they could bargain to retain substantial 
power for the municipal government to which they will 
soon fall heir. They could insist on the right to veto 
major metropolitan decisions, resisting arrangements 
in which the central cities are granted one vote along 
with each suburban township — as is typical in “‘metro- 
politan councils of governments.” 

However, even if Negro leaders were persuaded that 
an obstructionist strategy would yield benefits, the 
Negro community cannot be mobilized. It is not laced 
together by the institutional systems which are required 
to convert ethnic solidarity into economic and political 
power. If blacks already controlled the cities, they could 
exploit municipal powers to compensate for the insti- 
tutional weakness of their community. But they do not 
yet control the cities, and metropolitan consolidation 
will be well advanced before they do. 

Far from seeking to undermine metropolitan govern- 
ment, traditional Negro leadership will probably be- 
come its agent. Much Negro leadership exists largely 
by the grace of white institutions: white political par- 
ties and government agencies, white unions and busi- 
nesses and professions, even white civil-rights organi- 
zations. Everything in the environment of the Negro 
politician, civil servant, or professional makes him at- 
tentive to white interests and perspectives. If black 
leadership were based in separatist institutions — par- 
ticularly economic ones, such as black labor unions — 
it might be capable of some independence, but those 
separatist systems do not now exist. Moreover, metro- 
politan government will provide many new oppor- 
tunities for the advancement of a Negro elite, and 
leadership will easily be absorbed. By abetting metro- 
politanism, in short, Negro leaders will forfeit much of 
the political power that impending black majorities in 


the cities might produce. 


Creative Federalism? 


It is the custom of American political commentators to 
interpret major-government actions as — by and large — 
responses to electoral preferences, and sometimes to 
the preferences of special interests. But the urban elec- 
torate is surely showing no signs that it wishes state 


and local government to be emasculated. Indeed, ac- 
cording to a recent Gallup poll, 70 percent of the elec- 
torate thinks that the states spend money more wisely 
than the federal government. 


Some policies are, of course, formed in response to 
well-organized interests which know what they want 
from government and how to get it. But policy is also 
used by political incumbents to activate special inter- 
ests and to shape the preferences of an amorphous 
electorate. The legislation of the New Deal, for ex- 
ample, was not simply the reflexive response of Demo- 
cratic leadership either to the sentiments of the elec- 
torate or to pressure from organized interests. Much 
New Deal legislation can be understood, rather, as the 
entrepreneurial use of government policy to cement the 
working class into a new Democratic coalition. Not so 
very long ago, urban problems were the special do- 
main of the civic reformer and of the professional. 
Presumably urban conditions have worsened substan- 
tially, but it must also be recognized that government 
can cultivate public demand for programs, and then 


offer those programs in order to establish a constitu-_ 


ency. This is especially true in the metropolis, where 
there is neither a tradition of federal responsibility to 
shape public expectations nor a unified constituency 
to speak for a “metropolitan” interest. And it is most 
true in the suburbs, where the electorate, left to itself, 
might demand little from a national administration 
other than that the black poor of the cities be contained. 

Similarly, the intricacies of electoral districting and 
of allocations of power to various units of government 
in the federal system are neither accidental nor simply 
reflections of popular will. These structural arrange- 
ments are the object of continuous maneuvering by 
political incumbents to divide, aggregate and weight 
the plebiscite so as to form the electoral majorities 
which keep them in power. Through its expanding role 
in local affairs, the national administration is reshaping 
the federal system, preempting local powers, and ag- 
gregating white majorities in order to rebuild a Demo- 
cratic urban coalition. 

Summing up this approach, Vice President Hum- 
phrey said: “Federal policy has moved to meet the 
realities of an urbanizing nation . . . programs for urban 
mass transportation, open space ya public facilities 
vital to the community’s life, stimulation of homebuild- 
ing for the low- and moderate-income market. 

“By the 1960’s, we recognized that we were not 
dealing with a collection of separate problems in our 
urban areas—but with one total, interrelated urban 
problem with many special aspects and needs. 


‘We began then to bring our lines of action together, 
to enact legislation to deal with urban planning and 
development on a coordinated basis, and to fashion the 
administrative organization that could weld these va- 
ried operations into a common policy and approach. : 
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This is called “creative federalism’’ and hailed as 
fresh evidence of the adaptability of a system in which 
local, state, and national governments are partners, 
sharing a fluid and shifting power, and thus maintain- 
ing the conditions for a democratic pluralism. But the 
federal government now collects two-thirds of total 
tax revenues, while the municipal share has fallen from 
52 percent in 1932 to less than seven percent today. 
The national administration does not enter the jousts 
as just another contender in local affairs. It possesses 
unparalleled resources, and it is employing them to 
subordinate local jurisdictions to metropolitan systems. 

It seems clear that consolidation and centralization 
are inevitable, impelled by the technical demands of a 
complex corporate society, the expansionist tendencies 
of governmental bureaucracies, and, not least, the po- 
litical needs of the national administration. Were the 
national administration to become Republican, the 
trend toward consolidation would not be reversed, al- 
though its direction would probably shift. Since Re- 
publicans must build their coalition from suburban and 
rural areas, federal agencies might join with the states 
to mark out “substate regions” as-the focus for cen- 
tralization instead of metropolitan areas. In any event, 
the end result of this process is likely to be not “cre- 
ative federalism” but the demise of local government 
and the submergence of the minority which now stands 
to gain most from localism — the Negro. 
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April 24, 1968 


Dean Sidney Berengarten 
Columbia University Scheol 
ef Social Work 


2 Bast 9ist Street 
New York, New York 10028 


Dear Dean Berengarten, 


We were shocked to learn that the internship training of 
community orgenization students at CORE and Local 1199 is en- 
dangered fer the 1968-1969 program year. We understand that 
the Office of Juvenile Delinquency, HEW, which financed the 
two-year pilot project, does not have the legislation it needs 
to continue its grant program. We do believe, however, that. 
the pregram has proven its usefulness in the training of students, 
and, as such, should be continued by the University. 


It is indeed tragic that Celumbie University has not the 
financial ability or the desire to keep a program of this impor- 
tance intact during the year of 1968-1969 which amounts to a mere 
$18,000. We question the committment of educators when we receive 
information that the most relevent programs devised by educators 
are those which are destroyed. It would even appear to us that 


the Department of Economics and the School of Business Administration 


would be able to use each of their resources -- money and talent and 
if education has not sufficiently become ghettoized and progmamatic 
in dealing with the problems of the races, then maybe we ought to 
re-examine the concept of education. 


The mutual benefits of the project, we feel, have surpassed our 
greatest hopes. All 12 students became an integral and significant 
pert of CORE; they performed difficult tasks with energy, devotion, 
and skill. We knew thet the students have sean their field training 
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Dean Sidney Berengarten «2- April 24, 1963 


with us es immensely significant to their learning. In our view, they 
heave become experts in community organizsetion. 


This is, of course, the very year and the very time pot fer cutbacks 
in projects such es this. If social work and social workers are to have 
@ meaningful role in the Black community, it is crucial that they gain 
skill performing the critical taske in which orgenizations such as CORE 


sre engaged. 


We appreciate your past support, and count on you to make possible 
the continuence of this program. 


Yours truly, 


Floyd B. McKissick 
Netional Director 
FBMcK: pr 


cc - Grayson Kirk, Columbie University 
David Trumen, Columbia University 
Leon Davis, Local 1199 


Committee for a 


WINTER CONFRONTATION WITH CONGRESS 
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[Report from } ~ 
The Chairman 


February 22, 1968 
#3 


CWC'S FIRST DEMONSTRATION 


Our first demonstration at a Congressman's home took place on 
Sunday, February |8th, 1968. The Congressman was James Delaney of 
Queens, one of six New York City Congressmen who has failed to respond 
to our letter of January 19th. The press and television coverage was not 
only excellent but sympathic. Channels 4, 5 and 7 as well as four or five 
radio stations all did comprehensive pieces that were aired Sunday night 
and Monday morning. As yet, we have not heard from Congressman Delaney 
but some Congressmen who did not originally reply were quick to get on the 
telephone and set up meetings with us. We will be out picketing Congressman 
Delaney's home again and are considering a number of other strategies to get 
him to meet with us. The pamphlet we distributed fs attached to this report. 
Here are some of the chants and signs. we used during the demonstration: 


We Want Work Not Welfare 


We Don't Want to Move to Queens, We Want to Rebuild 
Harlem 


600,000 Housing Units Now’. 


Top Dollar Construction Jobs-Now: 


MEETINGS WITH CONGRESSMEN 


As of today we have met with four Congressmen and have scheduled 
four other meetings. The Congressmen we met with are: Leonard Farbstein, 
(Manhattan), Jacob H. Gilbert, (Bronx), Joseph P. Addabbo, (Queens), and 
Frank J. Brasco, (Brooklyn). 


The Congressmen keep pointing out that they are with us but that it 
is the Republican and southern coalition that we must "confront". Our basic 
argument is that in 1963, when urban Congressmen were put on the spot, major 
civil rights legislation was passed despite the traditional conservative coalition. 
Furthermore, we argue that if the "friendly" Congressmen will help us get a 
national debate started a whole number of other forces will come into play that 
will begin to isolate the conservative coalition and bring about support for our 
demand. 
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NEW GROUP IN CITY 
DEMANDS HOUSING 


Pickets Delaney’s Home in 
Pressure on Congress 


| 
By PETER KIHSS 

A new pressure group with 
two high city officials among: 
its leaders made its public debut 
yesterday: with a call on Con- 

to finance 600,000 hous- 

g units a year—six times the 
present pace. 

It said this would help the 
nation “work out of its racial 
crisis” and “totally. tear down 
America’s slums during the 
course of the next 15 years.” 
Moreover, it said, the program 
would generate 500,000 new 
construction jobs each year, 
largely for Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans. 

Behind the call is a plan de- 
veloped ‘primarily by. Timothy 
J. Cooney, assistant administra- 
tor of the city’s Housing and 
Development Administration; 
Cyril Tyson, new Commission- 
er of the Manpower and Career 
Development Agency; James 
Haughton, director of the Har-; 
lem Unemployment Center, and 
Kenneth Marshall, vice presi-' 
dent of the Metropolitan Ap- 
plied Research Center. 


Picket a Representative 

Their 55-member Committee 
for a Winter Confrontation with 
Congress sponsored a surprise 
two-hour picket demonstration 
outside the three-story brick 
home of Representative James 
J. Delaney, a Democrat, at 
45-14 3lst Avenue, Long Island 
City, Queens. 

Mr. Haughton, chairman of 
the new committee, said Mr. 
Delaney was one of six New 
York me g members of Congress 
who had not yet responded to 
a Jan. 19 letter asking for an 
opportunity to discuss the plan. 
He was said to be out of the 
city yesterday and unavailable 
for comment. 

The group said it would 
picket the homes of other Rep- 
resentatives on future Sundays. 

Yesterday’s picketing brought 
out 50 demonstrators from the 
Harlem Unemployment Center 
at 2035 Fifth Avenue at 125th 
Street, and 15 from the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality head- 
quarters at 429 Clinton Avenue, 
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“What do you want, broth- 
ers?” chanted Mr. Haughton, a 
38-year-old Negro social work- 
er who wore a gray fur cap. 


‘Iobs . . . Top Jobs’ 
“Jobs,” was the response. 
“Top jobs,” Mr. Haughton in- 

toned. 


‘No relief,” said another. 

Mr. , who is white, 
said, “we want to get the civil 
rights movement back on the 
track.” Mr. Haughton comment- 
ed that the effort had started 
“in the cold winter, so we won’t 
have a hot summer.” 

Mr. Cooney said “we think 
there’s only one reason for 
riots-——the average black man 
is steadily falling behind the 
a white man.” Observing 
that 1 is “a system that is 
giving massive amounts of 
money to white Americans” 

farm subsidies, aero- 


and highway programs, 


space 
he said the problem was to get — 


“a public works program simi- 
lar to these for Ailack Ameri- 
cans.” 

The _ self-styled “poor peo- 
ple’s lobby” estimated the na- 
tion’s dilapidated housing at 
10 million units avera $20,- 
000 apiece and needing $13- 
billion a year to overcome in 
15 years, Mr. Cooney said that 
55 cents of the average hous- 
ing construction dollar here 
goes for wages, and that the 
city might hope for 50,000 new 
jobs a year. 

Members of the sponsoring 
committee listed so far include 
Bertram M. Beck, director of 


Mobilization for Youth; Roland 
Cintron, consultant for the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 
Paul Dubrul, housing director, 
University Settlement; ang Dr. 
Frank Horne, an assistant ad-| 
ministrator of the Housing and 
Development Administration. 
Also Dr. Arthur Logan, for- 
mer chairman of the Council 
Against Poverty; Mrs. Judith 
Mage, president of the Social 
Service Employes Union; Msgr. 


Com ty Center; William 
Phillips, editor of Partisan Re- 
view; Peter Swords, counsel for 


‘the city Finance Department; 


Abraham Taylor, chief of street 


gang workers, New York City 
Youth Board; Ted Velez, direc- 
tor, East Harlem Tenants Coun- 
jcil, and Robert I, Wald, housing 
director, City Commission on 
‘Human Rights. 


The New ork Gimes 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1968 
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The New York ‘Times 
AT DEMONSTRATION: Timothy J. Cooney, left, of city’s 
Housing and Development Administration with James Haugh- 
ton of Harlem Unemployment Center. Picketing was held — 
before Representative James J. Delaney’s home in Queens. 
He had not replied to letter from group asking him to 
comment on plan for construction jobs for minority groups. 
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Consequently , we press each Congressman we meet with, to write 


to other Congressmen; to:come out publically for the CWC package; to lend 
us research assistance; and to attend strategy meetings with other Congressmen 
and with CWC members. In other words we demand that our friends work for 
us and work hard and we don't let them beg off with the excuse that there is 
a conservative coalition. ee 


COMMUNITY ELECTIONS 


Community elections, that are a key part of the anti-poverty and 


demonstration cities programs, are about as cruel a hoax on the poor as 
anything yet devised by the establishment. The following fictitious dialogue 
was prepared by one of our committee members and sums up better than any- 
thing else | have seen the nature of this hoax. Harry, Joe and Bill are three 
policy makers in Washington who have been given the assignment of meeting 
the needs of the poor: 


Harry: 


Joe: 


Harry : 


Bill: 


Harry : 


Joe: 


Bill: 


Joe: 


Harry: 


What should we give the poor ? 


Top dollar jobs and decent housing would be a good first 
step. 


OK then, why not put the poor to work tearing down 
America's slums and constructing decent housing for 
everybody . 


Impossible! Do you know how much that would cost? 
Well what are we going to do then ? 


I've got it. Let's scrape together a few bucks for "planning" 
and tell the poor that if they organize themselves into 
community groups; hold elections; pick grass root leaders; and 
prepare their plans we will then talk about how to implement 
the plans. | 


That's perfect. It is guaranteed to put the poor at one another's 
throats for the next ten years and since they never will come up 


with any plan we will never have to give any real money. 


And the best thing about it is that it all sounds so damn 
democratic that nobody can knock it. 


And it's so nice and cheap. 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


_ It now appears that civil rights groups are going to join with many 
others in a massive organizational effort to picket and even dislocate the 
- Democratic Convention in Chicago. This seems like such a terrible waste of 
time and energy and so certain fo keep the black man where he has always 
been--at the bottom--that we cannot help thinking that maybe the CIA or 
some other conspiritorial group is behind it. Such actions are guaranteed to 
win a sympathic vote for Johnson and when all the black folks go back to their 
communities they will discover, once again, that the rats and the roaches, the 
unemployment and the filth are still there. Raising hell at the national convention 
may be the place to be in August, but it is a mighty bloodless substitute for the 
real job that has to be done. Lobbying with Congressmen and lining them up 
one by one is not much fun but at least we at CWC have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that if we are successful alot of black people around this country can begin 
to live and breath and hold their heads high. 


HOW UNREALISTIC IS CWC'S DEMAND? 


Some people, who are otherwise with us, are still concerned that our 

demand is unrealistic. My fear is that it is so realistic that white America 

- may actually tear down the slums with or without blacks demanding it. This 
would be devastating to black America since, once again, it would put us in 
the "charity bag". | feel that any program, to be successful, must be demanded 
by the affected community and not given to the community. If black America 
says "This is what we want and this is what intend fo get" then the process of 
demanding wakes everybody up and we will be in a good position to control the 
program once it is passed and funded. 


Let me be more specific. Our program, which has been developed over 
the past year, calls for constructing 600,000 new housing units per year in 
order to provide 500,000 top dollar construction jobs for blacks. President 
Johnson has come out for the identical rate of building but he mentioned nothing 
about blacks getting the work. This means that white America is ready to put 
itself to work tearing down the black slums and providing blacks with a decent 
place to live. Or as someone said, blacks will still be at the bottom but they 
will have a nicer place to live and hopefully they won't riot so much. 


But if blacks look upon this 600,000 rate as a top dollar work program 
for themselves then all sorts of possibilities open up. In short, it is no longer 
unrealistic to assume that during the next fifteen years the slums are going to 
be torn down. The question is who is going to benefit from the action. If this 
is a black idea and a black demand then blacks will get the full benefit of : 
such a program. If it is allowed to become a white idea then blacks will end | . 
up where they have always been-~albeit in better housing--and whites wil 
get richer and richer. | | 
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HOW CAN YOU HELP 


Many people write in asking how they can help. The need for 
money remains acute. As | have said before our technique is not an 
expensive one but mailings and printing costs are high and even the 
smallest contribution is welcomed. We still need good contacts in other 
cities. CWC will not succeed unless it becomes an aggressive nation- 
wide movement. We must form chapters in every major city in the 
country and there is little time to waste. Finally, there is much volunteer 
work to be done and | would appreciate hearing from anyone who has 
some spare time fo give us. 


EXCERPTS FROM CWC'S FIRST PRESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


For those interested in the actual mechanics of our first demonstration 
here are some excerpts from our press announcement sent out on February 4th: 


On Sunday, February |8th, hundreds of black and Puerto Rican workers 
will march through an all white community and picket the home of a New York 
City Congressman in the first of a series of nation-wide "Confrontations with 
Congressmen" for jobs and housing. 


Several New York City Congressmen have not agreed to meet with 
( us or support our demand and it is these Congressmen we will be demonstrating 
: against, with the first demonstration starting this Sunday. 


The staging areas for the demonstrators will be in three of the city's 
worst slums. Staging will begin at noon at: 


Harlem Unemployment Center 
2035 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10027 


CORE Headquarters 
429 Clinton Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 


Action for Progress 

64 Rivington Street 

(Rivington & Allen, 
lower East side) 


Those taking part in the march will move out from the staging areas 
to the "starting place" for the march promptly at 1:00 P.M. The actual starting 
place of the march will not be announced until! 1:00 P.M. 


The press and other media are invited to join us at anyone of these 
staging areas. 


JAMES HAUGHTON _ 
Chairman 
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COPY OF THE LEAFLET DISTRIBUTED IN FRONT OF CONGRESSMAN DELANEY'S HOME 
a SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1968 


The Committee for a Winter Confrontation with Congress has been 
formed in order to serve as the poor peopies' lobby te win from 


Congress the kind of large appropriations that we believe are ab- 


solutely essential if America is to work out of its racial crisis 
and if blacks, Puerto Ricans and other poverty- -~stricken Americans 
are to take their rightful place in society, 


We have an extremely specific demand calling for the 
creation. of 500,000 new top-dollar construction jobs 


by properly funding existing federal housing laws! 


We want the victims of America's slums put to work 
building 600,000 housing units per year for the next 


fifteen years! 


We look upon this asp an iauertant "First Step" toward 
solving America's racial crisis! 
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Many Congressmen have met with us and agreed to our demand. But 
aS: CORES in this community has not agreed to meet with us 
or support our 1) 


Lonu 2 


This is what we want to find i and that is why we are 
here today. Won't you join us in this struggle? 


For more information call or write us. Also call or write | 
your Congressman and ask him why he refuses to support this 
legitimate demand of people who want adequate paying jobs, 

not riots. eG os. 


JAMES HAUGHTON 
Chairman 


Issued by: Committee for a Winter Confrontation with Congress 
2035 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10035 


Tele; 831-6561 
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CONFRONTATION WITH CONGRESS 
2035 Fifth Avenue | New York. N. Y. 10035 | 831-6561 | 


JAMES HAUGHTON 
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On Friday, March Ist, committee member Ellen Newbold 
of Philadelphia was kind encnigh to invite us to meet a group of 
her — who are ee in CWC. I wilt be going back to 
Phi. rok onMarch 2\st, and we hope to have a Chapter 


On Friday, March 8th, we held a meeting at Freedom House 

; érs of the New York City Congressional delegation and 
the response was generally favorable. However, Congresswoman 
Kelly seems totally incapable of understanding the nature of our 
demand or of the hard work on her part necessary fo bring it about. 
Consequently, we have changed our strategy with regard fo her 
(see page 3). We are convinced that people who live in big 
cities can no longer afford this kind of apathetic and do-nothing 
representative. 


On Friday, March l4th, a CWC delegation will be in 
Washington to work with Congressman Bingham on the actual 
legislation that will implement the CWC package. Congressman 
Bingham is a member of the Banking and Currency Committee which 
is the Committee before which all = bills must come. 


Our primary need, oui of money, is good contacts and 
CWC Chapters in other cities. What we are doing in New York 
City, in terms of pressuring our Congressmen, must be done in 
every major city in this country. Please let us hear from you. 


JAMES HAUGHTON 
Chairman 
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Housing Group Urges Lien ongress . 


ToB ack J Job-C reating Silke 


By MICHAEL T. KAUFMAN 


The National Committee for 
a Confrontation With Congress 
told the New ‘York Congres- 
‘sional delegation yesterday that: 
it would work for the defeat 
of any Representative who. did 
not back its program for job- 
creating building construction.. 


“Get behind our demands or , 


we'll work against you,” said 
James Haughton, chairman of 


the newly formed committee, 
as he addressed five city Rep- 
resentatives and the stand-ins 
for six others. The 11 were 
seated in a docket to his right 
in a tribunal-like setting. at 
Freedom House, 20 West 40th 
Street. 

Mr. Haughton explained that 
the committee had been set u 
as a “poor people’s lobby” to 
press for a six-fold expansion 
of Federally subsidized hous- 
ing. 
Four demand _ is ~ 600,000 
housing units: now,” he said, 
terming this “a first step to- 
ward closing the widening ra- 
cial gap.” 

Would Generate Jobs. 


Mr. Haughton said his figure 
for annual housing construc- 
tion, the same as that recom- 
mended by the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil 
Disorders, would serve to 
eliminate slums and generate|¢ 
“top-dollar construction jobs” 
in the slums. 

The committee was formed 


two months ago and is setting) R. 


up chapters in Philadelphia and 
San Francisco. Its members 
here include social workers, 
teachers and labor leaders, and 
Timothy J. Cooney resigned 
last week as assistant adminis- 
trator of the Housing and De- 
velopment Administration here 
to work with the group. 

Mr. Haughton told the legis- 
lators and their deputies that 
the group was not ideological. 

“You want black power — 
good; you’re an integrationist— 
good, too.” 

“We believe that it is abso- 
lutely essential for black Amer- 
ica to start thinking legisla- 
tively and to throw itself back 
into the political mainstream,” 
he added. “Congress is where 
the action is, and that is where 
the black man must fight his 
battle.” 

Mr. Haughton, like everyone 
of the 60 spectators and 23 
committeemen, wore a button 
saying ‘600,000 Now!” 


In listing specific debvenide | 
for the: legislators, he asked — 


that they endorse in writing 
the group’s detailed housing 


construction program; that they — 


work for its introduction and 


y, that they pa revise 
$500 Min discretionary... funds” 
to the group for. a “full-time 

ben 


Bronx} 


ing 


P| and that he would ti it to 
the Banking and Currency Com- . 
mittee,- of which he is a mem- | 


ber. 
Would Dislocate Congress 


Representative .Benjamin. S: 
Rosenthal of Queens, a: Demo-. 


crat, received the most enthu- 
siastic response when he. said 
he thought the group’s program 
was not radical enough. | 

“Until we -bring. 20 ‘million 


black Americans into the main- _ 


a assistant ‘rons his own 

sta 

But Representative Theodore 
a Manhattan Re- 

publican, was es 


“I don’t like your condescend- - 


ing attitude,” he told the group. 
“I don’t like the idea of being 
told you have a demand. I don’t 
like the title of your group. If 
you want a discussion, good. If 


you want to reason, better. But, ~ 


if you want to confront, I’m 
just not going to be around.” 


Mr. Haughton said that be-| 
gining tomorrow the meey “snc 


would start saturating Demo- 


cratic Representative Edna Kel- | 


ly’s 12th District with leaflets 
calling for her defeat. Mrs. Kel- 


ly was one of the seven Reéep-- 
resentatives not represented at . 


the meeting. 
_ Mr. Cooney explained that 
the decision to work i 


her was partly intended to dis-| | 


courage her from running in the 
new 12th District, whose lines 
have been redrawn to include 


most of Bedford-Stuyvesant, an 


area that is largely Negro and 
Puerto Rican. . 
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Tae question today ic rebellion or Jobs..,..but. Kelly covldn't 
care 1¢95, Sune refuses even to talk witn people who are trying 
to work out of the racial mess we are in. 
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Integration  —_" : 
Public Housing in white conmuniffies © * ih .“ 
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Welfare | 
Anti-Poverty 


WE DO WANT— 
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To rebuild America's slums 
-Top doliar construction jobs —— \ 
Decent jobs and decent housing, for 
.,,.., Black. and Buerto Rican Americans = - 


We have an extremely specific demand calling for the creation of 
500,000 new top-dollar construction jobs by properly funding exist- | - 
ing federal housing laws! | : 


We. want the wvietims.ef America’s slume ‘put to work building 600, 000 
housing units per year for the next fifteen years! 


We look won this as an important “Pirct Step" toward solving Amer- 


Bettany ccc ce a= 4 oom 
DEFEAT CONGRESSWOMAN KEZDY? _ 


~ 


” 


Whether you are black, white, Puerto Kican 
or "other" as American citizeng you-can no 
longer afford Congresswoman kelly -~ an idle 
and apathetic reoresentative whe pefuses to 
join with other urban congressmen in fighting | 
for the real needs of our dying cities, 


For more information cali or write us. Also call or write Kelly 
and ask him why he refus.s to support this legitimate demand of 
people who want adequate paying jobs, not riots. 
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AMES HAUGHTON, Chairman 


‘by: Committee for a WinterConfrontation with Congress 
Tssued SY? 5035 Firth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10035 Tel: 831-6961 
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Excerpts from the remarks of James 
Haughton, before CWC membership — 
at Freedom House, 20 West 40th 
Street, New York City, on 13 ud 
March 8th, 1968: 


The problem of the Soythern Democratic and Republican | Jo ies : i i 


coalition keeps coming up as we meet with the: various. Congressmen ‘We 


have serious doubts about the. legitimacy. of this excuse: 


Small blocks of hard working oo 7 playing the 
traditional log rolling game, get all ssi of things for theft constiWisiicies. ‘ 
Where, we ask, are there any qeat blocks of Congressmen suppor ting 
massive appropriations for highway construction, the space industry, the 


super jet airliner, etc. etc. | 


The urban Congressmen i in America:a ore potentially ~ most eter 


rere block in | Congress oo the cities and the blacks trapped | in the sicies : 


are steadily dying. 


| would. suggest that the reason, in large part, is that just too many | 


urban Congressmen are so assured of inet seats and so bay with their law 
practices that they have no time or inelinatfon to band together; greatly 

raise the level of demand; and fight the f ight that must be fought. When was 

the last time an urban Congressman on a key committee made real trouble for an 

oil depletion allowance Congressman and tried some hard quid pro quo 


_ bargaining ? 


The time has come for ctty people to get our Congressinen fighting — 


for us or to try some new Congressmen... _ 
| ~~’ oe ie a Oe he : ao. 
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We have no intention of dislocating Congress or holding a sit-in 


in anyone's office to. win our demand. In fact we would much prefer. to 


wine and dine Congressmen just like white lobbyists do; but we just don't 
have that kind of money. Consequently, our strategy will be to defeat 
Congressmen who won't meet our demand ond embarass--politically--those 


who we feel are:not working hard enough for the needs of our cities. 


The worst public housing is better than the best slum. But 
public housing could be far more attractive and imaginative with proper 
funding. If black men see public housing as an excellent work program 


and if whites stop looking upon it as charity, we will be on our way to 


building communities of excellence around this country. 


Public housing deeply involves the private sector. It is the 


private sector that buys the bonds of the local housing authorities. 


Here is the roll call of our meeting with the Congressmen. Asa 

result of this meeting, Congressman Bingham agreed to submit a 

bill incorporating the CWC package and Congressman Rosenthal 

agreed to give a full time research assistant who will be paid for .§ «ssf... 
by the Congressman and will work in Washington. Allof those §§ / 
_ who were present at the meeting or who were represented ogee. = 
to support the CWC package. | 


CWC 


ROLL CALL Po. - erage AA 
al & ito a 
CONGRESSMEN PRESENT REPRESENTED NOT REPRESENTED 
Joseph P. Addabbo (Queens) | x 
Jonathan B. Bingham (Bronx) x 
Frank J. Brasco (Brooklyn): | ae 1 x : ne 
Hugh L. Carey (Brooklyn) Bey ase T2/ e5ram . supe 
Emanuel Celler (Brooklyn) . _ Ee ee Mpa whe ae Sa fey . 
kly | ee ; Hi ee 
James J. Delaney | (Queens) | ee ig a 4 
Leonard Farbstein (Manhattan) va | boc a ae 
a Paul A. Fino (Bronx) : Ledler i support — 
William Fitts Ryan (Manhattan ) x 
Jacob H. Gilbert (Bronx) 4 | ae 
Seymour Halpern (Queens) cre Se x Ue Fz/, $y (01 he ty 
| [ ___sepfor 
Edna F. Kelly (Brooklyn) = 
: Theodore R. Kupferman (Manhattan) pi fea 
~ John M. Murphy (Richmond) | | x 
- Bertram A. Podell (Brooklyn) pe 
— [ele saw 
John J. Rooney (Brooklyn) 4 
Benjamin S. Rosenthal (Queens) x : oe 3S 
James H. Schever (Bronx) | : es | 
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essentially by. Timothy J. 


Administration; 
Commissioner of the M 


Massive Housing __ sti, cues Development 


Agency; 
The ghetto’s latest and possibly its most presti- Mo at tag s = . oe 
gious “‘poor man’s” pressure group, the 55-member - li ai : 
Committee for a Winter Conformation with Congress, | 
is continuing to emphasize its ¢all on Congress to fi-| 
nance 600,000 housing™units a year with picketing of 
unresponsive members of the New York Congressional ; 
| — i. 


St., Brooklyn. 

soutien \o iinuablen, ta 
according one . 
of four New York City members 
of Congress who failed to 


America’s slums during the to work building 600,000 
course of the next 15 years, units per year for the next 
5 generating a half million fifteen years! We look upon 
construction jobs each year for as an important ‘first step’ 
black and: Puerto Rican toward solving America’s racial 


a 


gressmen is scheduled for this © ministration holdover who: 
_ Friday at. the Willkie Memorial 

Span! f on West 40th St.;; 
said. | 

Said, Repre- 

sentative Jonathan Bingham of: 
Westchester, a member of the 
influentia 


New Lobby Urges — siiivarys (hci 
Tyson, 


: \ Aer. : 

j mr pick ‘ted the home of | America is to work out of its. 

; a ve John J. Rooney, racial crisis and if black, Puerto — 
a.Demotrat, at 217 Congress Ricans and other poverty-— 


workers. crisis. ” 
Legislation Planned | 
| A. meeting with the entire : $13 Billion Needed 
’ body of New York City Con- Cooney, a Wagner ad- 


at 2035 Fifth Ave. 


director of the Joseph P. 
- .. |Kennedy Memorial Community 
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“This city,” Cooney said, “has| 
barel enough . money to 
maintain itself in its sickness. 
This is not the fault of the 
Lindsay administration but of 
the urban. Congressmen. If the 
cities really are to be saved, 
and if racial war is to be avoid- 
ed, Congress must be forced 
to act. ~ = 


Poverty Program ‘A Hoax’ | 

“‘At every request to members 
of the "ayer s staff to ask 
more money of Congress, I 
encountered the sophisticated 
view that Congress is basically 
o ‘The antipoverty is 

“ program 
a phony ‘and cruel hoax. The 
only hope for the poor is to 


demand something. If hundreds 
- lof thousands of white Americans 


were suddenly unemployed slum 
dwellers without ! 


“There’s a system that gives’ 
massive athounts of money to 
white Americans “i Po 
highway programs, arm 
subsidies, ! ‘ 


to a “‘public 
program similar to these 


support “of eight local 
en and several on the 
West Coast for its housing-jobs 
plan. The committee has offices 


Members of its sponsoring 
committee include Dr. Arthur 


Center; Dr. Frank Horne, 
assistant administrator for the 


Housing and Development 
Administration; William 


Phillips, editor of Partisan 


Review; Roland Cineron, con- 
sultant for the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico; and others. 
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A. Philip Randolph 

Room 705 | 

211 East 43rd Street 

New York, New York 10017 
June 22, 1966 


Mr. Floyd McKissick 
1123 North Roxboro Street 
Durham, North Carolina 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


I have accepted the chairmanship of the Committee of Conscience Against 
Apartheid, formed by the American Committee on Africa in cooperation with the 
National Student Christian Federation. This committee plans to carry on a 
campaign for the next six months, appealing to both individuals and organiza- 
tions to withdraw their accounts from the First National City and Chase Manhattan 
Banks. 


We have initiated the campaign because we believe that it is of the utmost 
importance that Americans withdraw economic support from South Africa, whose 
regime is carrying on a policy of vicious racism, called apartheid. Although 
the banks are not the only business institutions in the United States involved 
in the South African economy, they are symbolic of the international financial 
support that has helped to make the South African regime so prosperous and powerful. 


Perhaps you recall reading in the press about a demonstration on April eOth, 
when some 300 people marched in dignified fashion to the First National City Bank 
branch at llith Street and Broadway. At that time, those who held accounts with 
the bank withdrew them, and those who did not deposited a letter of protest with 
the bank management. This project was initiated by students at Union Theological 
Seminary, joined by students and faculty from Jewish Theological Seminary, Columbia 
University and Barnard College. It was, in a sense, a pilot project. It had con- 
siderable success. One of the results was that many organizations and institutions 
are seriously considering withdrawing their accounts from First National City -- 
some have already decided to do so. 


I am enclosing a draft of a brochure which gives a little more detail on the 
reasons for the campaign, and what we hope to accomplish by it. In brief, the 
target date for the campaign is Friday, December 9th (the day before Human Rights 
Day), by which time we hope that thousands of New Yorkers and a large number of 
organizations and institutions will have decided to withdraw accounts from the 
two chief banks supporting the apartheid regime in South Africa. 


I am writing to ask you to join me as a sponsor of this campaign. This 
effort should be a matter not only of giving heed to what our conscience tells 
us, but also of making use of one form of practical action that can be taken. 
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The campaign on the banks will be only the beginning. Essentially, what we 
wish to accomplish is to make clear to ourselves, to our fellow countrymen, 
and to our Government, that Americans must disengage economically from the 
injustices of the apartheid system in South Africa. We must no longer make 
it easy for South African businessmen to say, "So long as United States banks 
and business back us, we can go ahead." We will plan to put the enclosure 

in printed pamphlet form for wide distribution shortly. We would be glad of 
any comments you would make on its content. 


May I hear from you soon about your willingness to support the campaign? 


Sincerely yours, | 


; | 
A. Poilip’Randolph, “Cha is | 


Committee of Conscience 
Against Apartheid 
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AN APPEAL 


to the people of New York 


not to bank at 
First National City or Chase Manhattan 
to protest 
their involvement with racism 
in 
SOUTH AFRICA 


a an ~~ ——_ ta Ain, aa _————_—— — 
— - — —_ 


Withdraw your accounts December 9, 1966 
(day befére Human Rights Day) 
FARE GHE HEHEHE GHEE EHBHEAHE RHEE 
WB APPEAL to individuals, institutions and organizations to withdraw 
accounts from Chase Manhattan Bank and First National City 
Bank cn the grounds that both have extended large credits 
to the South African Government and have opened branches 
there, thereby assisting that Government in carrying out 
its policies of apartheid. We wish to make clear that we 


cannot permit ourselves to ignore further American business 


involvement in the South African racist economy. 


WHAT IS APARTHEID? 


This brief table summarizes scme of the important characteristics of 


apartheid: 
White Black 


(Europeans) (Africans) 


——— tien tat —_ tre 
——— ’ —_— a 
— — —— 


— — 


Population GisU Rone). oo oscdbci cisacesesie 3.4 ae eS 
Income per Plas sicdcctieeies chic: $1,790 $116 
Average wage Se) oe ee $3,800 $210 
Inceme excmpt from tan. ...cce<cccescsesese $220 none 
Education expenciture per pupil..,..sseoes $300 $19 
Infant mcertality per 1,000 births......... 29 2CO plus 
Life. GepORRGBO soos ccc de beck ccuanssbiecesse 67-72 37-42 
Percent of population (balance Asian and. 
 GOLOIRTS Vax vs soe Vouneuesvceseseces sc: 19 68 
Percent cf land reserved. ..ccosesceoscoves 87 13 
Persons in registered trade unions......-. 344,752 none 
Persons convicted of pass offenses since 

EON vcbdces cb bbb bs 6 aoe ee eeeetesesés none 5,000,000 

% % % 


Sources: Etate of South Africa: Economic, Financial and Statistical 
Yearbook for the Republic of South Africa, Johannesburg, 1962; 
Renort of the Specie’, Committee on the Policies of Apartheid 
of the Government of the Republic of South Africa, United 
Nations General Assembly, September 16, 1963. 


an 


Apartheid is a thoroughly brutal, cynical and profitable system of 
racial exploitation. Conditions in South Africa, far from improving, 


are getting worse for non-whites with every passing day. 


_ Figures cannot show the affront to human dignity and respect 


caused by a segregated society where Africans, without rights, are 


commanded tc live under the arclight of white conspicuous consumption, 


political arrogance and spiritual hypocrisy. 


WHY IS I.TOUR CONCFRN? 


All nations but one (Partugal) have, over the last 20 years, 


categorically condemned the South African Governmcnt's apartheid 


policies, It is irrewsably an issue of concern to all mankind. 


Over and over, our cwn government has made clear its abhorrence of 
apartheid and its ultimate desire to see it end. 

Yet little effective acticn has been impcsed internationally to 
enforce this unanimous judgement. In the meantime, as the internal 
South African Situation deteriorates, the chances that the racial con- 
flict will be contained within the borders of South Africa are 
decreasing, The racia’? rebound in South Africa will have colossal. 
impact, far beyond thst country and that continent. The continuation 
of apartheid can lead to international conflict, possibly on racial 
lines, possibly t® Cold War lines, 


Where will the United States be when the cenflict erupts? To 


answer, one must determine the present position of the U.S. on South 


Africa. 


ma We 
THE U.S. AND APARTHEID 


President Johnson, on the occasicn of the White House reception 
celebrating the Taird anniversary of the Organization of African Unity 
' sdid, "The foreign policy of the United States is rooted in its 
life et home. We will not permit human rights tg be restricted in 
mur own country. And we will not surport policics abroad which are based 
on the rule cf minorities or the discredited notion that men are un- 
equal before the law." 

These broad aims cf American policy, however, must be viewed 
against more srecitic interests of the United States in South Africa. 
According to a former Assistant Secretary for African Affairs, these - 
include: the fact that South ifrican perts are “highly useful logis- 
tically to the U.S. Navy;" tne location cf space tracking facilities 
in South Africa 3; total UsS, investments of $8CO million as of 1960*; 

a favorable balance cf trade with the Republic; and South Africa as a 
source for nany stragetically important minerals. 

Therefore, concluded the Under Secretary, "The U.S. Government 
neither encourages nor discourages investment in South Africa....the 
decision about whether to invest remains with the individual or com- 
peny." 

This policy of hands-o7f South Africa has been of incalculable aesis- 
tance to the pro-apartheid forces, both financially and psycholgically. 
"So long as United States banks and business back us, we can go ahead," 


was the way one important statesman phrased it. 
HRHHKRHH HH HH H 


*South. Africa in the. fixties: A Socio-Cconemic Survey, Bhe. South 
African Foundztion, 1962, p. 30. 
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Thus U.S. trade and investment in South Africa 7 ‘herne . d to 
recicl exploit: tion. N wond-r investors receive 15 percent returns 
on raw investments and nearly 20 percent cn reinvested profits! Be- 
‘oa 1950end 1964, U.S. e:gnveniecs eern:d $800 million in profits; 
Five hundred million wes rcepatriat.d,the belence r invested. 

Two hundred and forty three U.S. corporations are presrmtly 
operating in South Africa, including most of the mejor bluc-chips. 
American cil, rubber and motor dmpeni®s are each dcminant in their 
scctors. From breekfast ¢creals to mining equipment, /mericén trade 


nemes @re ubicuitous, 
iN ALTERNATIVE saM:RICAN PCLICY 


For bleck , end other pppon-nts of apartheid within South ‘frica, 
the country is 2 pelics statc--one :f the m&st efficicnt and thorough 
ver ceviced. Vittuclly 211 organized int:rnel opp: sition has been 
sm@shed cr crinpled. Outsid,; action is needec to rclight the faith 
cf the cppressed in the possibility of @ just and cr-tive soluticn 
to their nrobl*ms. 

Outsiders could anpezl to the cppressor by using reesen, but for 
twenty yrs this has becn tried end has feiled. 

Outsid-rs could nivepare to use forec...but this would only rrecipitate 
the greet destructicn we seck to avoid. 

fltcrnetively, cutsid:rs can st @®& b.atween the two and disengage 
from ¢ South ‘frica whose prcsperity depends lergcly on the influx of 


capit:1 snd sxportetion of agricultural end mineral commedities, The 


Scuth Africen status quo rests on the c:Mfidence of international busi- 


ee 


ness, primarily British and American, in the economy. Without that 
faith, bankruptcy would be an almost inescapable conclusion. 

At present, the U.S. Government policy represents the interest 
of large corporations, There will be no éhanwee unless WE initiate 


them,’ 


BANKS AND DISENGAGEMENT 


Banks and banking pclicies stand at the center of most national 


economics. After the Sharpeville massacre of 1960, foreign investors 


in South Africa panick:d and withdrew large amounts cf capital, but 
American banks rushea to the aid of the South African Government with 
important, confidence-building loans. 

Thaw ricén-benk practice 'sirgiving high ¢r dit “ratings to the South 
African Government and its agencies is not a mere bookkeeper's en- 
dorsement; it involves political assumptions certifying to the sta- 
bility of the status quo, a stability to which the U.S. Gcvernment 
‘eoitribut<e.. fe. 

Yet in the end, banks depend on individual and institutional deposi- 
tors for their very existence. A trade union retirement fund » a church 


mission board deposit, the ordinary checking and savings account of 


millions of wage earners,..without these, banks would atrophy, if not 


perish, 
THUS EVERY DEPOSITCR IN A BANK DOING BUSINESS WITH SOUTH AFRICA 


IS UNWITTINGLY INVOLVED IN APARTHSID. 


cy 


WHY CHASE MANHATTAN AND FIRST NATIONAL CITY? 


1. First National City and Chase Manhattan are the most deeply in- 
volved of a group of U.S. Banks which have given the Sovth African 
Government revolving credit facilities of $40 million. The agreement 
is due to be renewed in 1967. 

The arrangement provides South Africa with insurance against 


such serious shortages of foreign exchange as occurred at the time 


cf Sharpeville and its secession from the Commonwealth. This $40 
millicn is a pledge to the South African system that the pillars of 
the U.S. economy will give support through internal insurrection or 
peripheral crises such as Rhodesia or South West Africa. 

2. Both Chase Manhattan and First National City have dcaned to the 
industrial Development Corpcration, a Government established organi- 
zation. The IDC is nartially responsible for the growth of the 
South African domestic aircraft industry. 

Furthermore with the advent cf the Bantustan policy,* IDC has 
been involved in a series cf projects designed to attract private 
capital to the border areas. (Industries are encouraged to locate 
close to the Bantustans to tap the supply of ever cheap labor after 
it has been endorsed cut of the white urban areas, Clearly, loans to 
In€ are encouraging the South African Gevernment to press forward with 
its upheavél of urbanized Africans, forcing them back to the tribal 


4 
g. 
4?) 


as. 


#. The three branches of First National City (liabilities of $25 million) 


and the merge: of Chase Manhattan with+,- 37a. peanch Steadard Bank o 
*Policy cf Soutn éfrican Government 6n Lh te eee aS Gs 


Called Bantustans, away from urbanized areas. 


«ja 


South Africa provide @ constant reminder to the South African voter 
fittt. American institutions respect the strength and the stability 
of the society that he has built. 


ALTERNATIVE BANKING SUGGESTIONS. 


This Committee takes’ th: popition that you‘shoutd rodeppsit your ; ; - 
account in any bank of your choosing,.’. There :rre, however, two impor- | 


tant exceptécns, 

The floating lozn arrangement with the South African Government 
for $40 million also involves eight ¢bher U.S. banks. These concerns 
are not as deeply invclved in the South African picture but nevek- 
theless shculd be censured. 

For tactical reasons it was decided to limit the focus of this 
campaifn to the two largest American banking interest involved in 
the South African ec.nomy. You are urged, however, if at all possi- 
ble not tc use the facilities of anyof these other investors. They are: 
Manufacturers! Hanover Trust Co. 
Morgen Gurente: end Trust Cc. of New Yurk 
Irving Trust Cc. 
Chemical Benk New York Trust Co, 
Benkers Trust Co, 
Barclays Benk D.C.O. is a British concern but hés brench:s in New 
York, Bercleys! investments in South Africa are the largest of any 
benk coing business there. As it would be altogether inconsistent 
with our obicctives not ts discourage despositing in this bank, we urge 


thet Barclay: not be used as an alternative, 


Cutsids the se~pe € thse additional limitati:ns, there is~ 


NN NO AEN OP rl ont 


wide vaylety cf full sorvice end exclusively savings banks which are 
accentsble alternatives, 


Full Sertic> Banks 


imelgemeted Bank of New York Fre: dcm Naticnal 

‘tlentic Benk of New York Israel Discount Bank 

Bank of C:mmerce Lafayctte National Benk 

Banco de Ponce Marine Midland Grece Trust 

Banco Populer de Puerte Ric: Meadcw Brook Bonk 

Benk of N.w York Royel Nationel Benk of New York 
Benk of North -merica Merchants Bank of New York 

Central Stete Benk Sterling Neticnel Bank and Trust Co, 
Chels:a Netioncl1 Bank Trace Bank end Trust Gompeny 


Federation Bank and Trust C mpany Kings County Lafzyette. Trust Co, 
Frenklin Neticn 1 United Industricl Benk 

Sévings Banks 

Any savings bank ic an eccentable alternative. Consult the yellow 
pegs for - branch near you. 

JOIN OUR C.i\MPi.IGN 
Cn Fridey, Dccember 9, thousands ‘of New Y:rkers will jcin in this 

cempaign of protest 2geinst Americén support of apertheid in South 
Africae, They will, as a d finite ect, withdrew accounts from 
Chese Mrnhetten and First Neticnal City. They will urge cthers to 
join them. They will urge organizetions of which they ere a part 


to do <o. If they donft have accounts, they will prctcst the banks 


for their suport cf énarthcid in South «frica. 


Will you participate? You may indicate your willingness by 
signing the attcched blank end mailing to: 


Committee of Conscience Against Apertheid 
Room "05 211 west A?rd St. 


New Y rk, New Ycerk 


- Tet aeires Balm Sean Uber aay 
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Initiated by the Am.ricen Committee on Africa and the National 


Stud nt Christian Federation 


ON ee Lr ONE PMG om na A SEE oy Ae he > Sop pen waste _ —— 


February 6, 1967 


Miss Alice Hille 
40 West 135th Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Miss Hille: 


Thank you sincerely for your letter of January 13, which 
is extremetly well-written and which expresses a concern of 
which many of us have been aware for some time. 


These attitudes which you see on the subway are really an 
indication of the pressures exerted on a minority within a 
dominant culture ‘ 


We are currently establishing a it of National CORE 
which will deal explicitly with audio visual training, to be 
staffed by volunteers. We feel that such a Gopartaant, properly 
administered, could address itself effectively to the problem 
of public behavior. 


Rlease let us know if you would be willing to serve as a 
volunteer on this program. We are looking forward to your 
reply. 


Very truly yours, 


Floyd 5B. MeKissick 
National Director 


FBMck: ilh 
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January 13, 1967 


Mr. Frovo McKissicx Yy 
New Yorx CORE ys 
307 West 125Tn Street 

New Yorx, NY 10027 


DEAR Mr. McKissicK: 


| REALIZE YOU ARE FAR MORE INVOLVED IN MATTERS OF GREATER IMPORTANCE 

| THAN THE SUBJECT | AM ABOUT TO BROACH, BUT | HOPE YOU WILL HAVE A 
MOMENT TO LISTEN TO MY HEARTFELT COMPLAINT--ONE WHICH GREATLY CONCERNS 
THE DIGNITY OF THE SLACK women OF New Yorx City. 


| AM SECRETARY TO A TELEVISION PRODUCER WHOSE OFFICES ARE MIDTOWN. GETTING 
TO MY JOB INVOLVES RIDING THREE SUBWAYS EVERYOAY, PARTICULARLY THE {tw AVENUE 
LINE. 


ON MANY OCCASIONS, ESPECIALLY ON TNE (TH AVENUE TRAIN, | HAVE BEEN INSULTED, 
| THOUGH INDIRECTLY, BY THE FOUL LANGUAGE USED BY OUR BLACK MEN=--BOTH YOUNG 
AND OLD, AND | CANNOT TELL YOU HOW MUCH PAIN IT INFLICTS ON MY DIGNITY 

TO HEAR THESE ABUSIVE AND MUMILIATING CONVERSATIONS. YOU CANNOT WELP BUT 
OVERMEAR THEM, THEY ARE SO LOUD. | 


| AM PRESENTLY ONE OF THREE BLACK EMPLOYEES IN MY COMPANY AND | AM 
CONSTANTLY “DEFENDING” OUR CAUSE, OFTEN AT THE RISK OF MY OWN EMOTIONAL 
neactu (1 CARE NOT ONE BIT ABOUT THE INFLUENCE IT MAY NAVE ON MY EMPLOYMENT), 
AND TO LEAVE THIS BATTLEGROUND AND GO INTO THE SUBWAYS ONLY TO NEAR THIS 
TERRIBLE LANGUAGE AND SUFFER ENORMOUS EMBARRASSMENT 1S ALMOST MORE THAN | 

CAN BEAR. 


| REALIZE THIS. LANGUAGE 1S PART OF THE FALSE BRAVADO OUR MEN WEAR IN LIEU 
OF THEIR CASTRATED DIGNITY, BUT IS THERE NOT SOME DRAMATIC WAY TO MAKE 

| THESE OFFENDERS REALIZE THAT LANGUAGE OF THIS NATURE ONLY SERVES AS AN 

| INSULT AND AN AFFRONT TO THE DIGNITY OF OUR BLACK WOMANNOOD? 


(THE SIN 1S GREATLY AMPLIFIEO BY OUR BLACK SCHOOL CHILOREN WHO BOARD OUR TRAINS 
IN A LOUD AND BOISTEROUS MANHER. ) 


| REALIZE, ALSO, THAT 1M ORDER TO CRITICEZE OR FIND FAULT, ONE MUST BE ABLE 
TO OFFER SOME KIND OF SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM. [| HAVE GIVEN SOME THOUGHTS 
TO THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM AND HAVE COME UP WITH THE FOLLOWING SUGGESTIONS: 


1. Wey CAN®T SOME OF OUR BLACK MEN, BOTH “KNOWN” AND UNKNOWN, (WHO 
WAVE THE PERSONAL COURAGE) GO INTO OUR SCHOOLS AND ADDRESS OUR 
STUDENTS ON THEIR CONDUCT IN PUBLIC, IN THE LANGUAGE THEY =. 

| » UNDERSTAND. 


| 2. Coucon*r we (SNCC, BLACK PANTHER, Mustims) ORGANIZE A “pRint™ 
CAMPAIGN=-POSTERS AND SIGNS DISPLAYED IN PROMINENT PLACES, 

| SOLICIT. THE AMSTERDAM News® MELP IN DISPLAYING “BLURBS” OVER 

| THE ENTIRE PAPER. THESE POSTERS COVLD BE MOUNTED ON NEWSSTANDS, 

UTILITY POLES;.WHEREVER POSTERS AND BILLBOARDS ARE DISPLAYED, AND 
PERHAPS THEY COULO BE DESIGNED IN A “SHOCK” MATURE TO ATTRACT ATTENTION. 


Pace 2 January 13, 1967 
FLlovpo McKissicK 


3. How ABOUT "SOAPBOX SPEAKERS” ON THE SUBJECT 
4. WOULD YOU BELIEVE “PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENTS” ow WLIB, WWRL & WNJR? 


SO FAR, THE ABOVE 1S THE ONLY THING I*VE BEEN ABLE TO COME UP wiTH. I 

DO HOPE YOU WILL TAKE A SECOND FROM YOUR BUSY SCHEDULE TO GIVE IT SOME 
THOUGHT, AND IF THERE 1S ANYTHING | CAN DO, PLEASE FEEL FREE TO CALL UPON 
ME. 


IN THE MEANTIME, § WILL ALWAYS REMEMBER WHAT SOMEONE SAID, “THAT WITHOUT 
DIGNITY, YOU CAN NOT HAVE FREEDOM.” 


SINCERELY, 


GOR fl LL 


ALICE HILLE 
4O West 135tw St. 
New Yor, NY 


CC: SNCC ATTN: STOAKLEY CARMI ACHEL 
BLACK PANTHER ORGANIZATION 
Mosque #/ 
HARYOQU-ACT ATTN: Mr. CARL LAWRENCE 
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of? had September 8, 1967 awe 


Mr. Roy McKissick — 
C-O-R-E 

38 Park Row 

New York, N. ; a 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


Ive heard you yelping on the airwaves about the poor little bastard 
of 14 whta who was one of five blacks mugging an old white fellow 
and got shot to death by a colored detective in the process. And 

now you want half a million dollars for his mother for such a death. 


For what, man? Just because he was a failure as a criminal? 


The trouble with you niggers is that you want a lot of honor and 
success and oodles of money handed to you on a gold platter, but you 
don't want to work for it. You would all like to be at least a 

vice president, with your feet on a desk, a cigar in your mouth, and 
a bottle of booze in a drawer, but you don't want to have to work 
at ail. 


People here are talking: The puerto ricans and even the British 
are taking over all the jobs the negroes would like, but all the 
niggers want to do is riot; they don't want to work. 


For instance, does it take a Nobel prize winner with such skill, 
competence and technique, in order to sling hash? A Britisher is 
at the hot table in th® cafeteria I frequent. I know he can read, 
because when I told him I want the Swedish meatballs (the other day) 
he looked at the menu over his steam table which said Swedish meat- 
balls with 1 pot, 1 veg, and he gave me three Sweiish meatballs with 

1 scoop of mashed potato and atablespoon of watery spinach. Takes 
a Rhodes Scholar to manage it, doesn't it? Where are the rioting 
negroes who could handle the job, instead of a Britisher? Why are 
there no negroes to work at such a job? 


Everywhere you go, the employers who advertise EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

EMPLOYER are hiring Britishers, Chinese, puertoricans, etc., etc., 

etc., but no negroes. Why? Because while all. other foreigners, 

even though they may not have any particular skill or competence in 
the work they are doing, they at least are ADEQUATE Negroes aren't 
even adequate. They seem to think that since hey are negroes it is } 
enough that they sit down to a typewriter or adding machine or 
ironer in a laundmry, or whatever it is, and that's all that's neces- 
yl I otherwise, the poor employer is practicing "racial discrimina- 


tion” 


Where do you think the puertoricans get their practice or "job training"? 
They don't have any special programs or highly advertised come-with-us 
schools. As people are saying, nobody can crap in your mouth and give 
you the skill to run a typewriter or do anything else. You can't say 
you're a dictaphone operator and then know nothing and care even less 

and still expect to m continue on the payroll. ¥ou've got to practice, 
practice, practice. Even if you have a lousy teacher, a poorly equipped 
school, and broken down equipment, if you just practice on the equipment 
you have you will gain the skill]. But it won't come to you of itself. 


- — 
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And you've got to WANT to do the work and really DO IT YOURSELF, be- 
cause no one else will do it for you. 


Some of your gals come into an office looking light the wrath of 
God. Others are do darned beautiful, with so little negro blood, 
that they just barely miss being able to pass for white. But not a 
damned one of them is any good for work. Ask one of them to do 


some typing, if she is a typist or stenographer, or, heavens, a 


SECRETARY, and you have to give the work back to her several times, 
and then end up by having to do it yourself. And she just looks at 
you as if to say that you can't fire me or I!1l holler RACIAL 
DISCRIMINATION. 


The same goes for housing. Discipline yourselves. Get a committee 
organized, and if anyone goes out of line, punish that person--and 
especially the criminals. In the ease of a 14-year-old like the one 
who got shot, get his mother on the carpet and ask her why? Why 
didn't she discipline the kid? School is about to start. Get an |. 
iron hand on the kids in school and see to it that they pay attention 
to the teacher. Even a bad teacher is better than a frustrated one 
who can't do any teaching because of lack of discipline. And the 
occasional, perhaps mmkmgmm rare, child who DOES want to learn, he or 
she also is frustrated. Make everyone want to learn, willy nilly, or 
know the reason why not. You can't do it otherwise. Even if your 
muslims do take over half a dozen states in the South, do you think 
they will be able to make a go of it? In Africa, the men in govern- 
ment are all well educated men. You can't do anything with your lazy 
bums. here in this country--male or female--if all they want to do is 
commit crimes and the crime of rioting, instead of WORKING. 


I'm a damned good stenographer, but having to rush through like this 
I can't stop to organize my thoughts or do a good typing job. Actu- 
ally, I'm a top notch secretary. But I mhaven't got time to do a 
good typing job if I want to get this to you p=d=q. 


Every now and then you read in the papers wondering how the old men 
of this day, like Eddie Cantor, Irving Berlin, etc., etc., etc., ever 
became so famous, etc. Well, the same "wondering" writer also tells 
about the poor Jews of the Lower East Side who were 12 or 13 toa 
class room, while we poor white 6hristians were 48 and sometimes 54 
in a classroom. So now it comes out in the wash, what was such a big 


help to the famous jews. 


I remember how it was when I went to school, in a most underprivileged 
community--even when we were on relief rma for a time. One of my 
teachers had only one subject and one subject only, day in and day out, 
in the classroom, in grammar school. She had a pony named Star when 
she was a kid, and although she must have been 50 by the time 1 was in 
her class--she was my room teacher--she still remembered her pony. And 
kids before my spell in her class and kids after me all told about the 
way she talked to her classes about her pony Star. 


Then there was the one in high school, also my room teacher, who had 
been to Europe two years previously, with her husband, for her sabbati- 
cal year. Day after day, and almost hour after hour, whenever we, or 
any other class had her, she was always telling about her tour of 
Europe and giving an imitation of horses hooves on the cobblestones in 
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| Belgium. She had a lot of practice in the two preceding years so 

that it was very realistic, and for all I know, if she hasn't croamked 
yet, she's still demonstrating to her high school classes how a horse 
sounds on the cobblestones in Belgium. 


| Furthermore, this same high school teacher, in every class she had, 
always picked on one or two of the oldest, or at least older boys, 
and picked and picked and picked on them so that between the horse 
on the cobblestones in Belgium and the tirades against the yuugh 
youths it was a god-awful bore and learn-nofihhing in her classes. 

In view of this picki on the boys, we used to wonder about her 
husband, who had a CO E class in Manhattan. What about his atti- 
| tude toward the girls? It was very titivating. 


And talk about bitches! Because about 90% of us were from an under- 
privileged, very poor neighbophood grammar school , they treated us , 
kids like dirt, while those few who came from the’ better"schools in 
the high school district had the asses practically licked off them | | 
by the fawning teachers. 


I recently heard of a case in one of those poor neighborhoods where 
| practically NO ONE is on relief, but is very depressing, yet the 

people have pretty good incomes but just a way of life where they 
don't care to live gmanywhere better. This incident happened last 
spring, from the way I heard it. A woman kept her boy out of school 

because he had a cold. When he returned to class, his mother made 
him wear a sweater because the teacher was one of those fresh air 
enthusiasts who liked it practically subzero. Or anyway, she shut 
off the heat, or whatever it was, the room was very chilly, and the 
boy asked his mother for something to keep him warm or he would have 
a relapse. Since I happen to know his mother because she is my 
cousin, I have no reason to doubt this story. Well, when the kid 
turned xm up in school for the afternoon session wearing a sweater, 
the teacher demanded he take it off. As an alternative, she sent 
him home and told him to bring his mother. His mother was cleaning 
house when he came back, and told him to wait until she finished. 
Having finished cleaning house, she took a bath, and all nice and 
fresh and spruced up she went to the school just before afternoon 
classes closed for the day and presented herself to the teacher. 
The teacher wanted to know why she was so long in coming, and the 
mother explained she finished cleaning house and then took a bath, 
The bitch of a teacher looked the mother up-and-down as if to say, 
| "YOU TAKE A BATH?" My cousin didn't grow up in 
New York for nothing. She sailed right into the teacher and asked 
HER if SHE ever takes a bath, and "let me see your underwear so I. 
could see how clean YOU are! I suppose the poor teacher is now 
telling fellow teachers the abuse that a teacher must take from the 
children's parents, and how she gmust nave much more money as pay for 
what she has to contend with daily. 


So don't give us any of that crap about training programs and poor 
teachers and such. Practice is what you need--and DISCIPLINE. The 
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the job you want, or what is more likely, you gon't want to do it, 
then you can't expect anm employer to hire you and keep you on the 
payroll. The same applies to housing. Who wants criminals alongside 
them? It's easier for an employer to fire an incompemtent, undesir- 
able employee than for the neighbors to get together, sign a petition, 
and oust an undesirable neighbor, because the employer hits lm the 
pocket book, but neighbors-=? Ha! 


I heard over the radio this morning a short spiel by Father James 
Gropper of Milwaukee, who has been leading demonstrations. The jerk 
is an enemy of the black man because he is just a stupid publicity 
seeker. He is NOT an intelligent man. He squawked about conditions 
in Alabama, where he's never been, instead of telling what's going on 
--and why--in Milwaukee and its neighboring city of Wauwatosa where 
he's been leading demonstrations. In California, there is Sister 
Corita, of some sort of Catholic convent. She too has slogans. But 
what is she doing on a PRACTICAL PLANE? (Plane doesn't mean airplane, 
for your information.) Both Father Gropper and Sister Corita (so 
help me, heaven, I too am a Roman Catholic) are Catholics. Instead 
of leading demonstrations, if they just sat down with a few negroes 
and TAUGHT them how to make a living and instilled in them DISCIPLINE 
and HOW TO BE GOOD EMPLOYEES, MEANING COMPETENT, and HOW TO BE GOOD, 
DESIRABLE NEIGHBORS, they would be doing a darned sight more than by 
merely demonstrating. A demonstration does not fill a man's stomach, 
nor does.it give him a decent place to live. 


But dof the negroes really WANT a decent place to live, and having 
gotten it, do they WANT to keep it desirable habitation? I doubt it, 
because there's JAMES BALDWIN, who writes about the poor negroes' 
humiliations in public housing and how the negroes make a slum of it 
as soon as possible because of white condescension in providing the 
housing, etc., etc., etc. You negroes should get together and HANG 
such bastards as Baldwin. If you make a slum of a public housing 
project--where you make it so uncomfortable for the poor whites who 
might be trying to inhabit it with you that they are forced to move 
out--if you make slums of wherever you go because of "white conde- 
scension,” just what do you think you're going to do when you get into 
a half-way decent white neighborhood? -You're going to make a slum of 
it and before you know it, you will FORCE the white families to move 
out; not because they think negroes pull down the neighborhood, but 
because you make it so tough@ for | the whites that they can't co-exist 
with you niggers. I say "niggers" because you don't deserve the name 


of Negro. 


All these publicity seekers like Father Gropper and Sister Corita.-~ 
Just what you niggers need to encourage you in your pmo caigges es 
You have neithe: ne guts nor the inte : 9 perc 

ould make the negro respectable and respected,s that he she vould 
be a welcome neighbor, both as an employee and mebody next door 


to you. 


Roy McKissick, you and your ilk, enemies of the people, both black and 
white. And your contemptible sidekicks such as Gropper and Corita. 
You should have been with Hitler in his death camps. Or with Stalin 
when he was enjoying himself having political purgg¢é Bogooooocco00! 


Cc: Mayor John Lindsay, NYC; Bishop of Mi lwaukeeé arama 


HEADQUARTERS and MAIN OFFICE: 324 Broadway, Paterson, New Jersey 07522 


Executive Director: 
REV. JOHN L. JACKSON Sept. 20. 49 
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Congress For Racial Equality 
c/o Floyd Mc Kissick 
New York, City 


Dear Mr. President; 
Here is a copy of the letter sent to the President of S. M. U. 


Dear Mr. President; 


Last Saturday I watched a football game between two 
Texas Schools, Texas Schools, Texas A. & M. and S. M. U.; when 
they introduced the players of both starting Teams; they did not 
: introduce Jerry ,evias who was infact on the starting team and 
was the most outatanding ball player on the field. 


I am protesting to President of the School and President off the 
United States, to let him know that all Americans who watched 
that game will agree, that rt‘éiwmamlike conduct practiced 
by the official of a school of this magnitude sets a bad example. 


How can you teach your students to be a good sportmman on the 
field and off the field, when the example you are setting is 
| discriminatory and undemocratic?. 


| How can you discriminate against Jerry Levias bedause of the color 
of his skin when you and everyone else knows that he is th® key 
to a successful year for your School’. 


This indeed was the most exciting football game between two top 
Schools that I have witnessed in my life, but spoiled by someone 
who tAS the heart of a Black Hearted Demogouge. 


; ay "9 Ly Pe 


%c 
[. dJackgpn -Founder andPastor of 


fev. Jon 4 
Spint John Divine Evangelistic Church of the Cross 


ATTENTIONE UBLIC HEARINGS 
_ OF 9 EXsEMPLOYEES OF CHASE MANHATTAN BANK WHO HAVE CHARGED THE GANK 
~~ WITH RACIAL DISCRIMINATION WILL BEGIN. THE HEARINGS WILL 8E HELD 


a % AF THE NEW YORK CITY COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS, 80 LAFAYETTE STee 
‘ he | go NEW YORK, NeYe COME TO THE HEARINGS @ JOIN WITH OTHERS TO PROTEST 
CHASE MANHATTAN'S POLICIES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Background: (based on releases by the Organization for Self-Improvement ) 


le As early as 1966, black employees at Chase Manhatten hed experienced discrimina- 
tion and sought to lodge complaints about it. On several occasions, they went 
to the Personnel Office to complain but before they could repo 
their supervisors learned of their intentions and pr dt ampl 
leaving their jobs. bn a aia 

2e On March 22-23, 1967, seven black male and five black female employees at the 
bank's main office (1 Chase Manhattan Plaza) filed complaints with the New - 
York City Human Rights Commission charging their supervisors with discrimine= 
tory practices in the areas of joberelated training and schooling; | : 
and advancement opportunities; and unequal and unfeir distribu’ 
loads. 

3e While awaiting the Commission's investigation, black employees jpeatediy sougnh 
to meet with high-ranking bank officiels (above the Personnel Office level) and 
were turned down. Those blacks who filed complaints and others friendly t 
them became the victims of even more intensified discrimination, intimidation, 
constant surveillance, vicious remarks and even pressured resignations by ban 
authorities, On May 3, a detailed report was submitted to the City -ommiesio 
stating the continuation of discriminatory practices and acts and offering 
recommendations of the compleintants to be submitted to responsible Bank offie 
clals aes possible solutions to the racial problems, 


4, Early in May, Mr. Jackie Robinson, Special Consuitant on Urban Affairs, - 


informed of the deplorable situations he, in turn, informed the Preside 
Chase Manhattan, David Rockefeller, who promised to corduct an investiga 
No evidence of such an investigation has ever bees manitesteds | 
Se About May 18, twelve black men and women requested tiie “ransfer of a supervisor 
who had repeatedly demonstrated his hatred and disrespec*. He was “mysterious: 
ly" transferred to another part of the Bank on June 16, though no attempt wes 
made to investigate other charges of recism. 
6e Attempts by the Human Rights Commission to bring the complainants end Bank 
officials to a friendly conference table Gailed when the Bank refused ta atten 
The Commission was thus forced to subpoena the responsible Bank of ficiels to 
a conference on June 6, 1967. 

7. On June 26, © black employee was discharged from the Banke Eight others spoke 
up in his defense, calling the dismissal unfeir, One by one, they were in turn 
discharged and told to leave the premises immediatelye Nine men, acet o wine 
have wives and children, lost their jobs in less then one hour end © hel 

8. The employees and their supporters have formed the Orgenizetion for Self- 

- Improvement to fight for their rights and have sppealed again te" m 
Rights Commission. Their case wes part of the resolutions sdopter ne 
Committees of the Bleck Power Conference held in Newark, NeJ. in Julye nd wes 
presented at the International Seminar on Apartheid, Racial Discrimination, 
and Colonialism by James Forman, saci ia of International atfeirs, w Yo: 


ong @E rab the allegations of the complaints 
tion/ The next step is then the 


| ~ ‘One was forced to drop wae yrs cdiiead in order to support his familys 

- The echool grades cf two others dropped because of the time required 
to attend closed hearingse 

- Some had to seek out<-of~state employment, and some received loss of 
credit ratings. 

« Others did not receive unemployment compensation and were therefore 
forced to use up thoir savingse 

« Some even had to seek employment outside of their skills as computer 


operators. 


lle The Bank itself responded bys 
~ Issuing a bulletin to its ‘sion employees (some of whom had inquired 


~ Giving bed references to potential employers, as the men looked for new 
jobs, and prevented them from obtaining compensation. 

» Circulating literature and applications to the remaining black employees, 
asking them to invite their friends and family to come and work at Chese 
Manhattan Bank where there is “absolutely no discrimination.” 


Ghase Manhattan «- Continuing support for South Africen apartheid: 


In 1959 Chase granted # $10 miition loan to the South African Government. for 
three years, and granted revolving credit of $8.54 million to the South African 
Industrial Development Corporation. In addition Chase has been a leader in the 
10 bank consortium loaning $40 million worth of revolving cradit to the South 
African Government. This loan wes last renewed in Jenuary, 1967 for 1 yeer, and 
will probsbly be renewed again this coming January. A though the Bank no longer 
has branch banks in South Africa, Standard Bank with which it merged, still does 
maintein branches. 

The Orcanization for Sa).f~-Improvement stetod, * Wa « « « are living testimony 
that Chase Manhattan Bank*s record is as filthy end vicious as that Government of 
Apartheid which it finances, perhaps more so, for they hide behind the cloak of 
the *Paragon of VIRTUE*.” Chase Marhatten has not only tried to deny and confuse 
the issue of its support for the South African Covernment, but now in the case 
before the Human Rights Commission is evidence that the Bank's domestic policies 
are not all the Bank's spokesmen claim them to be, | 


COME TO THE HEARINGS = DECe ll at 9330 AoM. AT 8D LAFAYETTES 


For further information, contacts THE ORGANIZATION for SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
c/o Rm, 803 
100 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York, New York 100i] 


or Janet Maclaughlin, American Committee on Africa, 211 E. 43rd Ste» NY&.TN 7=8755e 


May 3, 1968 


Governor Tom McCall 
State Department of Oregon 


Salem, Oregon 


Governor McCall: 


Because I am Black, I have been refused application for a 
Commissioned Officer to the National Guard Reserve in Eugene, 
Ore zone 


This incident led me to talk to Mr. Russell Rogers, Field 
Representative for the State Civil Rights Commission, who is a 
Captain in the Oregon Army National Guard Reserve. He advised 
me to contact you, because he has no authority to deal with the 
commanding personnel of the National Guard. It is bel@ived that 
the Governor of the State is the only person that can remedy 
discrimination practices within the State National Guard, 
specifically in lugene, Oregon. 


According to Mr. Rogers, it is a fact that Eugene does not 
have Black men in the National Guard Reserve or the National 
Guard, and neither do they recruit them. JI am certain that there 
are qualified people within the l"ugene area who are qualified 
for officer's ranks as well as enlisted men. Now, I would Like 
to specifically discuss my personal case. 


On Monday, April 8, I asked Mr.Wallace Bortz, who is Head 
of the Veteran's Administration and Officer in Charge of the 
National Guard Reserve of Eugene, Oregon, for a Commissioned 
Officer's application. Mr. Bortz stated that he did not have 
an application but would send to Salem for one. I reported 
back on Friday, April 12. He stated clearly, that he could 
not issue me an application. He stated no reasons. In fact, 
he gave no reasons when asked. I then informed him, "I am 
forced to have this issue investigated." 


I find this to be at the heart of racism; racial exclusion. 
In my particular case, it is not a question of qualification or 


gre 


availability. Just for the records, I have inserted a record of my 
qualifications: 


Military Service: 
Airforce. Served for 28 months in the security service as a 
non-commissioned officer. Honorable discharge. 1956-1959. 


Education: 
B.ooe North Carolina State Teachers College, Winston, N.C. 
MA. Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
D.E=d. University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


Research and Professional Experience: 
Director of School Desegregation of Training and Research Center, 
 1966=present. 
Adjunct Assistant Professor of Community Service and Public Affairs, 
1967=present. 
Race and Poverty Specialist, University of Oregon, 665 cnemenks 
Principal Investigator for a methodilogical study of the attitudes 
of disadvantaged female students toward equal educational — 
opportunities, 1967-58. 
Principal Investigator for the study of Eugene Black Community; 
Black Population: A Dilema, 1966-67, (Eugene C.0O.R.™.). 
Principal Investigator for a Study of Attitudes Toward [qual 
Educational Opportunities and of Community Decision Making, 
1963-57, Funded by Agger-Goldstein Educational Innovation 
Project at the University of Oregon and Lane County Youth 
Project under direction of Dr. Kenneth Polk, U.S. Office 
of Education under the [qual Opportunities Act of 196). 
Consultant to the Equal Education Opportunity Center, University 
of California at Berkeley, 1966-present. 
Consultant to Robert E. Agger, H.@.W. Study, 196l-present 
Education Innovation for the Culturally Dep¥ived. 
Consultant to Regional Office of Economic Opportunity, San 
Francisco, 1965-66. 
National (C.0.R.%.) educational workshop leader, National 
Convention, Oakland, California. 1967. 


TI wish to be commissioned immediately for two reasons; 1) to 
serve my community in case of emergency, for I feel that I am in a 
strategic position where I could be of tremendous service to all. 
2) the right to serve, because I pay taxes and I am qualified in all 
sens@®of the word. I am certain that there are other Black men with 
similar or better qualifications than mine, whom are interested and 
willing to serve in the Eugene National Guard Reserve. 


Therefore, I must not be excluded from service because I am Black. 


iqually important, is the idea that my presente as a commissioned 
fficer in the National Guard Reserve would inded attempt to break down 
the white racism that now surrounds the Eugene National Guard Reserve, 
and entice other young Black men to become committed to community services 
and public affairs instead of feeling alienated and locked out. ) 


May I suggest that this request again be given your most urgent 


ili ie 
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CCe 


Floyd McKissick, National Director 
C a site ike 


Russell Rogers 
State Field Representative 
State Civil Rights Commission 


Cotonal Snow 
National Guard 
Salem, Oregon . 


Uhura, 


Dr. Clyde E. DeBerry 


Director, School Desegregation 


Training and Research Center 
University of Oregon 
Kugene, Oregon 


May 1h, 1968 


Congress of Racial Equalit | 
200 West 135 Street ~~ 
New York, N.Y. 10030 


Gentlemen: 


Mr, Frederick Menowitz 
Village Leasing Corporation 
91-31 Queens Boulevard : 
Elmhurst, N. Ys. Lis73 =: 


The above Landlord has several vacant apartments 
at this moment at 42-72 80 Street, Elmhurst, N.Y. 11373. 
Two Negro girls filled out an application for one 
of the apartments, but’ the Landlord refuses to rent it to them 
on the sole reason that they are Negro. Every time a Negro fills 
out an application for an apartment he says the ane thing. | 
"T don't want any of them living on my premises", 
He will deny this till dooms day but never-the-less, 
it is the truth, | 
I wish to remain anonymous, because I am in close 
association with the Landlord in business, and if he knew who 


reported him I might lose my job. 
I hope you will be able to do something about this 


situation. 


| pe os: 


The excuse that the landlord is using for not letting 


these ladies take the apartment is that they are single. 


Presentation by 


FLOYD B. McKISSICK 


National Director, 

Congress of Racial Equality 
to the 

Executive Reorganization Sub-committee 
of the 

Government Operations Committee 


SENATE HEARINGS 
Thursday, 


December 8, 1966 


National Congress of Racial Equality 
200 West 135th Street 
New York, N. Y. 10030 
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CONGRESS OF 


CORE 


working to create a society in which all men are equal 


RACIAL EQUALITY 


Dear Reader: 


We presented this document to the Senate Sub-committee “in the spirit of 
crisis and a spirit of fragile hope.” Although we had made such 
presentations many times before, most recently at the White House 
Conference on Civil Rights, we felt that it was imperative to tell the truth 
again, in the hope that Congress, seeing the urgency, would act. 

The urban crisis cannot be resolved unless the problem of the black ghetto 
is solved. Urban communities cannot continue to exist with powerless, 
isolated ghettoes in their midst, for they will explode out of 

frustration and hopelessness. We must rebuild men, not merely 
rehabilitate buildings. To that end there must be a reconstruction of the 
institutions of the ghetto concerned with the bodies, souls, and minds 

of the men and women who live there. _ 

The programs contained within this testimony are designed to provide 
for an orderly transfer of power to a heretofore powerless community, 
so that they themselves can seek to make the changes needed. 

We welcome your comments and suggestions. 


Very truly yours, 
Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 


Lincoln O. Lynch Wilfred Ussery 
Associate National Director National Chairman 


CONSTRUCTIVE MILITANCY 


a philosophy and a program 


INTRODUCTION 


The central cities of this country 
are disaster areas—the debris is 
mounting, the walking wounded 
everywhere. For weeks you have 
been listening to the catalogue of 
this crisis, much as the legislators of 
the 18th century in the plague cities, 
studied the lists of the dead. It is 
true; death is everywhere: the 
death of the body, the death of hope. 

I am no longer certain that we can 
turn the tide. . . . God knows we 
must try. 

There is no time . . . there is no 
time to talk of half-measures, no 
time to prosecute wars, no time to 
lash back at the angry poor, no time 
to moralize about an integrated 
utopia . . . there is no time. The 
seminars must end, the conferences 
conclude, our wisdom must now be 
shaped into specific weapons of 
change. It is in this spirit—a spirit 
of crisis and a spirit of fragile hope 
that I come before you today. 

I will talk about many things—of 
entire institutions of our society that 
are crumbling in the central city. | 
will talk about the black American— 
the mass of black Americans—para- 
lyzed in poverty, unmotivated, sus- 
picious of the white man’s promise, 
blooded on the streets of Los Ange- 
les and on the streets of Saigon. I 
will talk of racism through the en- 
tire American fabric—a racism that 
cannot be changed by law alone. 

And I will talk shoud black power 

. black power, its consequence and 
its meaning. 

The tragedy of the recent spasm 
of reaction and racism in this coun- 
try is best dramatized in this room 

. for it is in this room for many 


weeks that you gentlemen have seen 
in exquisite detail, the frustration, 
the hopelessness and the powerless- 
ness of the American urban Negro. 
There is no better argument for 
black power—for the mobilization 
of the black community as a politi- 
cal, social and economic bloc—than 
the words you have heard in this 
room. Moreover—and this is what 
we have always meant by Black 
Power—it is a rational, militant call 
from a whole segment of this na- 
tion’s population to do what you 
have not been able to do: destroy 
racism in this country, create full 
employment in the American ghetto, 
revise the educational system to cope 
with the 20th century, and make the 
American ghetto a place in which it 
is possible to live with hope. 

And once and for all—I am a 
man of peace, appalled by a society 
of violence in which [ live. 

I am tired of violence—not only 
that which has been inflicted on my- 
self, and my children—but the deep- 
er violence inflicted on the black 
child in a hopelessly antique system 
of education: the violence done to 
the Negro man and the Negro wom- 
an, torn apart by the racist employer 
and defeated by the humiliation of 
public welfare. Do not ever forget 

. 90 per cent of the American 
black community—that immobile 90 
per cent—which is the main subject 
of my discussion today—are both 
the children and the victims of vio- 
lence. 

As I proceed, gentlemen, I would 
ask that you keep two basic themes 
in mind. One, the scope of the prob- 
lem facing the central city is so 
large and at the same time the de- 
spair and suspicion in the black 
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community so deep that any. solu- 
tions we discuss must be immediate 
and in large part be financed by the 
federal budget. Even more important 
in any such undertaking we must in- 
volve and dignify the black man as 
a fully enfranchised citizen—capable 
of administering his own recovery. 
Secondly, I would ask that we re- 
gard this problem in crisis terms, 
and for the moment set aside our 
understandable dreams of integra- 
tion—-set them aside before the “fire 
next time” is now. As we in CORE 
have studied the problems facing the 
mass of American black people, we 
found over and over again that the 
great moral struggle for integration 
has, in fact, barely touched the lives 
of the people. Every instinct and ex- 
perience tells us that the larger 
battle for real change has haidly 
begun. Every analysis we can find, 
the work of virtually every social 
scientist who has addressed himself 
to this question, leads us to the 
same basic conclusion: the black 
ghettoes will not go away; they are 
the hard fact of our life. Any solu- 
tion you may consider, which ad- 
dresses itself to the cause of despair 
and poverty must, in fact, accept 
the existence of a growing ghetto 
and proceed immediately to the task 
of restoring its physical, educational 
and economic integrity. 

Again, let me emphasize, I am 
not arguing against the past; 
CORE’s credentials in the civil 
rights movement are written in 
blood on Mississippi and Louisiana 
ground. I am arguing for the fu- 
ture, a future in which a rich na- 
tion extends its resources and its 
energy and its commitment into the 
central cities so that those who live 
there may mold their hopes with 
their own hands, organize and act 
as a powerful economic, political 
and moral force and help to re-build 
this democracy as a nation of broth- 
ers. 


EDUCATION 


In 1954 the Supreme Court ruled 
that separate or segregated educa- 
tion is, by definition, inferior. We 
thought that this represented the re- 
moval of the major roadblock to full 
citizenship and real participation in 
the mainstream of American life for 
Black people. Now, we thought, the 
way was clear for every law-abiding 
citizen to develop to the full poten- 
tial of his ability. 

But the law of the land was not 
enforced. Twelve and a half years 
later only 13% of Negro children in 
the South attend integrated schools. 
Today, over 50% of the children in 
N.Y.C. are Negro or Puerto Rican. 
90% attend segregated schools. The 
white population in Philadelphia de- 
clined from 51% in 1961 to 43% 
in 1965. White enrollment in De- 
troit has dropped 9.2% in the last 
five years. 

Most important, however, is the 
fact that the children left behind are 
not being taught. A recent survey 
of the reading levels in the segre- 
gated schools of New York shows 
that almost 87% of the children are 
reading below grade. This is com- 
pared to 50% below grade in 1954, 
the year of that great court decision. 
At this rate, by 1970 all of the chil- 
dren in ghetto schools in that city 
will be “under-achievers.” 

From the time a black child enters 
the public schools, he is fighting an 
uphill battle not to be pushed out of 
the educational system. Not the best, 


‘but the least experienced teachers 


are still being assigned to ghetto 
schools. Teachers rarely teach; 
they keep order and impose disci- 
pline and too often hold their ghetto 
pupils in low esteem. “The crucial 
ingredient in improving education 
of the disadvantaged is changing the 
attitude of the teachers.” Yet, 
human relations courses are still 
nonexistent in many urban centers. 


Staffed by teachers and administra- 
tors from the middle class, “the 
American high school tends to be 
a white, middle-class institution 
loaded against the Negro, working- 
class pupil.” 

The Harlems of this country are 
public school disaster areas. The 
continuing failure to educate black 
and poor children when education 
is a necessary ingredient for success 
in this society amounts to genocide. 
The fact that the “mind-killing” may 
be unintentional is irrelevant to the 
victim and of little comfort to the 
bereaved family. 


Integration for all children is not - 


feasible in many large cities today. 
Yet parents in the black communi- 
ties of our cities are no longer will- 
ing to stand by and watch their chil- 
dren’s minds wither and die. Typi- 
cal are the Negro parents at New 
York’s widely publicized I.S. 201. 
They demanded of the Board of Ed- 


ucation: 


1. Black authority figures (e.g., a 
black principal) with whom 
their children might be able to 
identify and to whose position 
they might aspire. 

2. They insisted upon sympathetic 
teachers who represented black 
children, were supportive and 
encouraging and who expected 
black children to learn. 

3. They called for a curriculum that 
reflected the Negro’s contribu- 
tion to world and American his- 
tory and therefore could rebuild 
a self damaged by living in a 
world that ignored them. 

4. They pledged themselves to in- 
creased participation in their 
children’s lives. By being vigi- 
lant and unafraid they knew that 
they would compel response and 
respect from the scliocl aduelaile 
tration, the teaching staff and 
their own children. 

In effect, they were saying to edu- 
cators that if a child with native in- 


telligence is not achieving, the fault 
does not lie with the child. One must 
assume the technique is wrong, the 
perception of the child is wrong. As 
with a doctor and a sick patient, = 
is more prudent to try changing the 
medicine and mode of treatment 
than to curse the patient for not get- 
ting well.‘ 

Integrated quality education is 
still ge crm, goal and there must 
be Federal action to insure integra- 
tion wherever feasible . . . in su- 
burban school districts, smaller 
cities and towns, Southern school 
systems, and border districts in ma- 
jor cities. Of all solutions proposed 
for the ultimate answer to the bi 
city’s educational dilemma, CO 
would favor the building of centrally 
located, well-equipped educational 
complexes offering superior educa- 
tion to all children and the utiliza- 
tion of integrated curriculum and 
staff at all levels. 

None of these solutions can really 
be considered final unless we realize 
this. Racism is the crux of this na- 
tion’s problem. Whites must be re- 
educated if integration is ever to 
have meaning. It is time for confer- 
ences on the White problem in 
America. The experts who have been 
called together so often to discuss 
the Negro must now turn their at- 
tention to white racism and violence 
in this society. 

CORE calls for a National Board 
of Education made up of experts, 
activists, parents, and administrators 
to develop new ideas and put them 
to work. 

Methods of teaching black chil- 
dren must be improved and adopted 
to their needs. There must be new 
forms of teacher recruitment and 
training; the teaching profession 
must be made attractive to our best 
thinkers and leaders. There should 
be experimentation with ungraded 


classrooms in ghetto schools, team- 
teaching, opening schools all day, all 
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night and all year around. Non-pro- 
fessionals must be used as commu- 
nity aides to motivate parents and 
children. A pupil-teacher ratio of no 
more than 15 to 1 is required to 
overcome the effects of decades of 
inferior education. We should con- 
sider extending education require- 
ments downwards and _ upwards, 
guaranteeing all students at least two 
years of college education. We 
would also recommend community 
schools with school-parent commit- 
tees which have a voice and a func- 
tion.° 

But just as important, there must 
be new ways to halt and reverse the 
spread of racism in this country. 
The National Board of Education 
must consider this problem as well. 
We must know why white children 
are more racist when they finish 
school than when they enter. We 
must know why their parents panic 
at the words “black power.” We 
must know why the sickness of rac- 
ism erupted in such ugly ways in 
Cicero, Chicago, and Philadelphia, 
and we must know why it took its 
toll in the November elections. And 
we must devise programs to cure 
these ills. 

We accuse school boards across 
the nation of being instruments of 
death—death of motivation, death of 
potential, death of hope. But the 
Federal Government also bears a 
heavy responsibility. Even experi- 
mental educational programs have 
too often been a rehash of tried 
methods that have already failed. 
We have not forgotten the fact that 
Congress passed a Civil Rights Act 
in education one year and cut its 
budget and powers the next. A simi- 
lar default was congressional inac- 
tion on the Teachers Corps. We are 
appalled at a government agency 
that one day cuts off funds for Chi- 
cago public schools and restores 
them the next. We bitterly remember 
the treatment of my predecessor, 


James Farmer, whose literacy pro- 
gram was dropped for political rea- 
sons. If the OEO had gone ahead 
with the funding of that. program, 
tens of thousands of illiterates would 
today be on their way toward full 
participation in American life. 

Here as never before there is a 
need for creative partnership. Pa- 
rents of black and poor children 
must become respected partners in 
the coalition. Civil rights groups 
have already proved that they can 
produce. One of the most successful 
Head Start programs in the country, 
according to Dr. Julius Richmond, 
of the National Head Start program, 
was run by Long Island CORE. Uni- 
versities can offer new ideas. Foun- 
dations and businesses can offer 
funds. The public media can almost 
singlehandedly reverse the tide of 
racism, just as they reversed atti- 
tudes toward the Japanese and the 
Germans in a few short years. Pro- 
grams featuring violence for adults 
and children instill the attitude that 
violence is a method of solving prob- 
lems. Educational programs need to 
replace them showing that there are 
other ways of solving problems in a 
democratic society. The public needs 
to know what black people have con- 
tributed to the history of this na- 
tion. They need to know what black 
people are contributing today. 

Government, if for no other rea- 
son than that of self-interest in de- 
veloping productive citizens, should 
take the lead in creating an educa- 
tional system of which we can all be 
proud, The right to get an educa- 
tion is a constitutional right. It is 
your responsibility to see that that 
right is guaranteed. 


WELFARE AND 
ANTI-POVERTY PROGRAMS | 


CORE believes that the gradual 
phasing out of Anti-Poverty Pro- 
grams will only result in gradual 
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building up of frustration and alien- 


ation by the poor, black and white. 
We believe that conditions of pov- 
erty can best be resolved with pro- 
grams of constructive militancy that 
give people dignity and self respect. 

Take for example the present Pub- 
lic Assistance program which reach- 
es only 8 million of the 34 million 
poor people in this country. It costs 
$9 billion dollars a year to finance 
this system of the social worker-re- 
cipient relationship, which is a mod- 
ern version of the master-slave rela- 
tionship with both black and white 
slaves. On the other hand, last year 
a mere 1.8 billion dollar anti-pov- 
erty program operating under a phi- 
losophy of “maximum feasible par- 
ticipation of the poor” began mobi- 
lizing millions of poor in self-help 
programs which began to instill a 
degree of self-determination for the 
poor.. 

The system of public welfare fos- 
ters dependency and denies basic 
human and constitutional rights of 
the poor. In many cases, once you 
become a welfare recipient you lose 
most of your citizenship rights and 
have no vehicles through which to 
assert your rights except through the 
good graces of the social workers. It 
has been said that the welfare sys- 
tem in this country is one of the 
most lawless systems in history, and 
that “public welfare regularly in- 
vades the privacy of individuals, de- 
nying benefits arbitrarily because 
government functionaries do not like 
somebody’s housekeeping or bed- 
room habits.” Local social welfare 
programs are governed by an ar- 
chaic system of poor laws stemming 
from the 17th century.. Examples 
are: residence laws, violations of 
equal protection and suitable home 
laws which give the state the right 
to take children from their parents 
because they are illegitimate. 

Attempts to fight through the is- 
sue of the constitutionality of pres- 


ent social welfare laws will take dec- 
ades. The parallel here is with the 
long struggle fought by CORE and 
other civil rights groups in the 
courts to overcome segregation laws. 
~ CORE recommends that less em- 
phasis be placed on Public Assis- 
tance programs that stifle initiative 
and merely perpetuate poverty, and 
that more emphasis and money be 
put into programs that will help 
people rise out of poverty and 
achieve dignity and self respect. 
What is needed are programs that 
encourage competitive activities of 
Negroes and the poor. We support 
the proposal for a guaranteed in- 
come maintenance system or nega- 


tive income tax because it guaran- 


tees money as a right for those who 
are not able to support themselves. 
But this system alone does not allow 


_ for challenging the economic sys- 


tem that now exists in this country. 
We challenge business, industry and 
government to initiate and finance 
black capitalism. ) 

Another negative aspect of the 
present system of public assistance is 
that the benefits received by most 
are below the poverty level. This 
means that the government is financ- 
ing a 5 billion dollar POVERTY 
program, not an anti-poverty pro- 
gram. And what is more embarrass- 
ing, this POVERTY program costs 
214 times more than the anti-pov- 
erty program did last year. 

For addressing immediate prob- 


lems of people on welfare, we sug- 


gest a system similar to the ombuds- 
men or special agencies to enforce 
the rights of welfare recipients. 


HOUSING 


Thirty-four million Americans are 
officially designated as poor. Ten 
million are black. By 1970, nearly 
80% of our population will live in 
urban areas. More significantly, by 
1970 more than 50% of the black 


Por will live in the North and 
est, most in inner city areas. This 
means that the problem of slum 
housing is very much a black man’s 
problem. More and more black peo- 
ple are migrating to cities in search 
of jobs, housing, decent lives. But 
when they arrive, they join their 
urban black brothers in being de- 
nied access to jobs, housing and a 
decent life. 

The major problem for this coun- 
try to address is a shift in priorities 
and values. We subsidize the rail- 
roads, the airlines, the highways— 
all in the interest of promoting and 
supporting private enterprise. This 
makes it all right. When it comes 
to subsidizing people, we call it wel- 
fare for the undeserving. 

CORE does not agree that it is 
more important to build airplanes 
than people. We must develop ways 
for the poor to stop being poor— 
to become a part of this economy 
and this society. 

Ghetto areas should be treated as 
under-developed countries with no 
balance of payments. Money flows 
out of the ghetto areas, little money 
circulates in the community and re- 
mains for development. Governmen- 
tal programs should be used to inter- 
vene to correct the balance of pay- 
ments—to develop an _ economic 
base, to develop basic social and 
economic institutions in these areas. 

In the field of housing, govern- 
mental programs have been used to 
promote and stimulate private enter- 
prise, not to meet the housing needs 
of the poor; nor have they provided 
economic stimulation and activity to 
ghetto areas. The profits go home 
somewhere else. That somewhere 
else is the suburbs. 


White construction companies 


reap the profits of building federally 
funded public housing built in 
ghetto areas. Black construction 
companies don’t get the jobs and 
they don’t even get bonds. Black 


workers do not get any of these jobs, 
nor does any of the money stay in 
the black community for further in- 
vestment. Once the public housing 
project is completed, regulations 
base eligibility on maximum income 
limits, keep out families receiving 
public assistance, or families with- 
out steady incomes and with per- 
sonal problems, and pitch rents to 
construction costs. The result is that 
poor people and black people who 
have suffered the ravages of a puni- 
tive, prejudiced society either can- 
not afford or: are declared ineligible 


_ for the so-called low-rent housing 


that is claimed as being built for 
them. | 

Federally funded urban renewal 
projects are built in border areas 
where they effectively remove the 
black and the poor. These projects 
are planned not to provide decent 
housing for the people who are 
being removed, who desperately 
need it, but to get them out—to “im- 
prove” the neighborhood, to en- 
hance the cities’ tax revenue. 

With the flight of the middle class 
and many industries to the suburbs, 
cities face terrible financial prob- 
lems, because their tax base is con- 
stantly decreasing, while needs for 
services for those who remain in the 
cities, the poor, are constantly in- 
creasing. Cities do not have the 
money to survive. 

The federal government must de- 
velop new concepts of subsidizing 
people and free land to be used for 
human needs. — 


Where is this money to come 


from? This week mayors around the 
country have been demanding cuts 
in the nation’s space program and 
reallocation of funds to the cities. A 
few weeks delay in reaching the 
moon represents years of decent liv- 
ing for millions of Americans. Yet 
the housing and anti-poverty budg- 
ets are considered low-priority and 
“non-essential.” Each year $100 mil- 
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- chance to own an 


lion is returned as surplus by the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. Why is this money 
returned? Why is it not used to 
build decent housing and create new 
jobs? 

We must develop programs which 
do away with the feeling of useless- 
ness of poor people, of black peo- 
ple. They have no property and no 
ing. Our society 
is based on property ownership, our 
personal identification comes from 
our jobs, yet black people have few 
opportunities to participate in either 
of these critical activities. _ 

We must rebuild our cities to deal 
with the needs of the people living 
in them. Rehabilitation programs 
should be directed toward the elim- 
ination of exploiting the poor by 
slumlords and the development of 
tenant ownership. They 
create new jobs for ghetto residents 
in the rehabilitation work as well as 
in the management area. This will 
be a tremendous undertaking. It has 
been estimated by the Architects’ 
Renewal Committee for Harlem that 
$3.8 billion is necessary for New 
York City for the next ten years to 
rehabilitate existing structures, to 
create decent housing out of them. 
Another $27 billion is needed to 
build new units to create a sufficient 
supply of decent housing for the 
city. Another $780 million is needed 


just to make short-term repairs to 


provide decent housing while new 
units are being built. In addition, 
rent supplements will be required 
because rehabilitation costs will 
push up rents which poor people 
cannot pay. This will require an ad- 
ditional $1.1 billion per year. 

This is the extent of the problem 
in just one city. How does the fed- 
eral government deal with it? As an 


example, the current rent supple- 


which barely 


ment program, 


squeaked through Congress, has an 
appropriation of $20 million. 


should 


Nearly 80% of our citizens living 
in urban areas, the cities, are being 
forced to carry the burden of our do- 
mestic problems without any of the 
resources necessary to do the job. 

There is only one answer: the fed- 
eral government must accept its re- 
sponsibilities. However, history has 
shown that even federal housing pro- 
grams have never really | used 
for the benefit of the masses of the 
people. 

Liberal efforts to obtain legisla- 
tion to deal with slum problems 
have been — toward abolish- 
ing segregated housing patterns. 
This approach has been destructive 
and has not resulted in significant 
increases in low-rent housing. 

According to Dr. Richard Clow- 
ard and Dr. Frances Piven, in an 
article published in The New Re- 
public, only 600,000 low-income 
units have been built since the 
start of the public housing pro- 
gram thirty years ago. But in less 
than half that time, nearly 700,000 
units, mostly low-rental, have been 
destroyed by federal urban renewal 
and highway programs. In addition, 
federal tax incentives and mortgage 
programs have enabled private 
builders to take slum land at low 
costs to build middle and upper in- 
come housing. This has resulted in 
the dislocated being crowded into 
remaining ghetto areas, where the 
deterioration of ghetto housing has 
increased. People who have money 
already have been getting more: “To 
him that has, it shall be given.” 

New York City is a prime ex- 
ample. Mayor Lindsay’s Housing 
and Urban Renewal Task Force re- 
cently reported that between 1960 
and 1965 alone, the number of un- 
sound units in the city rose from 
420,000 to 525,000. During the same 
period, the stock of low-rental units 
decreased by 260,000 or almost one- 
third. Similar statistics can be cited 
in Newark, Cleveland and Baltimore 
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—cities we are particularly con- 
cerned about. 

The writers contend that: “while 
the turmoil rages over integration, 
the housing conditions of the masses 
or urban poor worsen. They worsen 
partly because the solution contin- 
ues to be defined in terms of deseg- 
regation, so that the energies and at- 
tention of reformers are diverted 
from attempts to ameliorate housing 
in the ghetto itself. They worsen 
more because the issue of integration 
arouses the racism of the white ma- 
jority, with the result that housing 
programs for the poor are defeated.” 

Gentlemen, the ghetto is a rotten 
place in which to live . . . and it is 
getting worse. We do not think that 


integration is the way to decent 


housing for the masses of our peo- 
ple. We do think that federal pro- 
grams, undertaken in cooperation 
with local communities, should now 
be directed to the concrete needs of 
the people, using all mechanisms and 
resources that have been so cleverly 
developed to raise tax revenues and 
sweep the poor under the rug. 

The idea of a CONSAT type cor- 
poration for housing, pooling the 
massive resources of both private in- 
dustry and government, offers ex- 
citing possibilities for the creation 
of new housing and new jobs. We do 
not need new legal and administra- 
tive mechanisms so much as we need 
Congressional commitment and 
funds to be used creatively. 

We propose a two-pronged ap- 
proach: 

The first should be massive cen- 
tral city rebuilding programs to be 
developed with ghetto residents. 
This should not be a continuation 
of token demonstration programs af- 
fecting few people, held up by the 
facade of token community partici- 
pation. We call for rehabilitation of 
all existing structures in ghetto areas 
and the building of new public hous- 
ing on under utilized sites. This 
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must include employing and train- 


ing ghetto people to do the work, 
and turning the ownership of the 
buildings over to tenant housing cor- 
porations. Let us use the financial 
devices of Urban Renewal in the 
hands of the poor so that ghetto or- 
ganizations can acquire and im- 
prove slum properties and operate 
them as decent housing. 

Let us make money available at 
low interest rates. Let us create and 
develop black contracting companies 
who train and hire black workers. 
Let us provide sufficient rent supple- 
ments so that people can pay rents 
increased by rehabilitation costs. Let 


us remove red tape and create the 


concept of instant money, and use it 
to develop our own backyards. 

Let us also use federal guarantees 
to promote private investment in 
low-rent housing and to bring busi- 
nesses and industries into ghetto 
areas. Let us bring the poor into so- 
ciety by providing them with an eco- 
nomic function, and by making eco- 
nomically attractive the meeting of 
their needs. 

The second is the construction of 
new cities. While many planners 
have looked to new towns as a solu- 
tion to many urban problems, we see 
them as a way of dealing with the 
increasing migration of black farm 
workers to the cities. The construc- 
tion of new cities offers tremendous 
opportunities for creation of new 
jobs, for the development of a whole 
new skilled population, and most im- 
portantly, for the creation of a new 
environment fit for men, black and 
white, to live in. 


PROTECTION AND 
LAW ENFORCEMENT 


In my opinion there were two 
tragic omissions on the part of the 
white majority in the history of this 
nation—two cases of reneging on 
the trust of black people. One was 
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the failure to give freed slaves forty 
acres and a mule, a mistake we are 
paying for to this very day. The 
other was the. failure to send fed- 
eral registrars into every black com- 
munity of the South, the day after 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965 was 
signed. — 

The failure of government is 
clearly shown when citizens are not 
protected in the exercising of their 
fundamental rights. A government 
which has passed laws that it will 
not enforce is courting disaster. 
How can such a government démand 
respect and allegiance from the citi- 
zens it ignores? 

We don’t ask for any more laws. 
We simply demand that constitu- 
tional rights be enforced. We are 
aware that political expediency de- 
termines decisions far too often. 
How else can we explain the prac- 
tice of rewarding political retainers 
with judgeships when it is known 
that they are part of the very sys- 
tem that denies justice to black 
Americans? 

A system of justice which depends 
upon ignorance and poverty to se- 
cure convictions is no justice. We 
support all reforms in this area— 
funds for legal assistance, bonding 
on personal recognizance, and so on. 


The role of local law enforcement 


agencies in provoking rebellions in 
our cities has been discussed to 
death. We can make specific sugges- 
tions so that better qualified men 
would serve as policemen in our 
communities. It is mandatory that 
the nation’s law enforcement agen- 
cies be men and women of high cal- 
iber, judgment and training. Manda- 
tory human relations training pro- 
vided through the assistance of Fed- 
eral funds; a massive recruitment 
program among minority groups; 
the raising of wage scales compa- 
rable to the new professionalization, 
and access for citizens to a review 
board made up entirely of civilians 
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to examine charges of police mal- 
practice are some aspects to be in- 
cluded in a minimum program. 

But we are also aware of the de- 
sire of too many police forces to 
look upon themselves as their own 
lord and master. CORE reminds 
this nation that enforcement agen- 
cies on all levels, from the CIA to 
the police force of Los Angeles are 
responsible to the people they serve. 
To accept their services on any other 
terms is to invite totalitarianism. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Let’s briefly review the employ- 
ment situation. The statistics are fa- 
miliar to all of us, but they only 
paint half of the picture. The other 
half, THE SOLUTIONS, will re- 
quire money and determination. 
However, the question of financing 
is really not the major problem. 
There is a problem far deeper and 
greater in scope: that is the attitude 
of government as well as private in- 
dustry as to their responsibility to 
the millions of poor and unemployed 
citizens in this country. 

It is appropriate here to cite the 
following statistics: In August 1965, 
the white unemployment rate was 
4.1% and the Negro unemployment 
rate was 7.7%, the traditional level 
of almost twice as many unem- 
ployed blacks as whites. Presently, 
white employment is down to 3.5% 
while at the same time, Negro un- 
employment has risen to the tragic 
figure of 8%. The gap continues to 
widen. Among young men of 18 to 
24, the national rate of unemploy- 
ment is 5 times as high for Negroes 
as for whites. In addition to the 
problem of unemployment is the 
hidden factor of equal pay for equal 
work. Negroes with Ph.D.’s make 
$4,000 less than white Ph.D.’s. 

With statistics like these, even 
people educated in the public 
schools of our major cities can fig- 


ure out that employment is a na- 
tional problem and must be dealt 
with on a national level. And by the 
way, we don’t agree that one nation- 
al solution is to lower the unem- 
ployment rates by sending nearly 


400,000 employables to a war in 


Southeast Asia. 

The Congress of Racial Equality 
believes that immediate corrective 
measures must be instituted. The de- 
velopment of Negro skills is being 
prevented by racist practices by 
both government and private indus- 
try. Organized labor has not cleaned 
its own house yet. The opening up 
of apprentice programs across the 
board could be a first step. For ex- 
ample, in New York City, according 
to a recent article in the NEW 
YORK TIMES, the plumbers and 
electricians unions continue gross 
discriminatory practices to the ex- 
tent that only about 25 Negroes are 
electricians and plumbers in this 
great American city, the “example” 
of democracy. 


First, we should consider creation 
of jobs for the poor. We do not have 
in mind “make work” programs, but 
programs which would affect the 
hard-core unemployed. The Scheuer 
Amendment to the anti-poverty act 
can be used as a basis if Congress 
will appropriate sufficient funds to 
make the amendment achieve the ob- 
jectives for which it was designed. 
In such a program, jobs would have 
career potential and should raise the 


level of hope for those affected. 


In such a program for example, 
young Negro high school graduates 
from the ghetto who are often found 
idle on the streets for lack of job 
opportunities, who are functionally 
dead as far as the American econ- 
omy is concerned, can be brought 
back into the life of the economy 
by using them as teachers for ele- 
mentary school children. They can 
teach reading and recreation activi- 
ties, and be paid by the government 
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for doing so. They can set up classes 
in storefronts, churches, and other 


private and public places for young- © 
er teens. Those high school rel. 


uates can thereby increase 
worth to themselves and to the com- 
munity, and at the same time, earn 
money. 

Secondly, thousands of ghetto 
dwellers can be employed in hos- 
pitals. There are tasks too numer- 
ous to mention which can be per- 
formed by unskilled persons, reliev- 
ing nurses and other hospital per- 
sonnel to attend to their primary 
tasks. Such sub-professional jobs in- 
herently have potential for advance- 
ment. In addition, libraries are un- 
derstaffed, city streets are filthy, 
parks need more employees. All of 
these and many other needs can be 
alleviated by giving people employ- 
ment in their own communities, 
with the financial support and as- 
sistance of the federal government. 


Employment and urban redevelop- 
ment go hand in hand. We need to 
construct hospitals, schools and 
numerous other community facili- 
ties. We need housing rehabilitation 
and thousands of new housing units. 
In this connection, the federal gov- 
ernment should only aid those cities 
who demand that the labor force for 
these endeavors come primarily 
from the ghetto community. A per- 


centage of units should be stipulated | 
to be built by qualified Negro prime | 


and sub-contractors, and all contrac- 
tors should be required to draw 
some construction workers from the 
community. If we can force builders 
to observe certain requirements of 
structural engineering, there is no 
reason why we cannot certify them 
to observe requirements of human 
engineering. 

Another primary concern of ours 
is the operation of businesses by 
black people in their own communi- 
ties. In this too, there is much more 


that must be done by the federal 


government. It has been almost im- 
possible for black men to obtain 


financing from the white banking 


and mortgaging community. 

The recent action by the govern- 
ment which put the Small Business 
Administration under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Com- 
merce, CORE believes, was a regres- 
sive act. SBA, when removed from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
was removed from the more progres- 
sive philosophies toward self-help 
programs for the poor. Si 
creation, however, SBA has not 
worked effectively. It needs massive 
funds and drastic re-vamping to 
create self-help businesses in ghetto 
areas. In fact, to qualify for a SBA 
loan you really have to prove that 
you don’t need money. 

We need many more black-owned 
businesses in our black communi- 
ties, employing local residents. Sec- 
retarial schools and small business 
training programs should be sup- 
ported by government funds. Coop- 
eratives and credit unions should be 
encouraged. 

In Baltimore, for example, 
CORE’s Target City, CORE has 
many success stories to its credit. 
Led by Walter Brooks and staff, it 
is an example of what CORE can do 
in an urban area when there is co- 
operation with business, local of- 
ficials and government. A job train- 
ing program for auto mechanics, gas 
station operators and managers of 
small businesses was funded Mon- 
day, December 5th, as a cooperative 
effort by the Department of Labor, 
the Humble Oil Company and po- 
litical leadership on local, state, and 
federal levels. 

_ Shortly after the first Watts riot 
in 1964, CORE established Opera- 
tion Bootstrap, a job development 
agency for unemployed young men 
whose slogan was “Learn, Baby, 
Learn.” Without federal grants or 
foundation money, a self-help effort 
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was developed by CORE and the 
people in Watts, in co tion with 


several corporations which contrib- 
uted materials, facilities and train- 
ing. With federal grants and founda- 
tion money, Operation Bootstra 
could extend its operations and veal. 
ly become a unique demonstration 
of constructive building of a com- 
munity. | 

In Louisiana, CORE helped to 
create a sweet potato cooperative 
which is now successfully support- 
ing 375 Negro and white farmers. 

The Congress of Racial Equali 
will continue to do its share. If gov- 
ernment, private industry, and labor 
do theirs, full employment and pro- 


ductivity can be a reality for all. 
SUMMARY 
In summary . . . this urban crisis 


must come into pier hie id. on 

ish of poor eople 
pasar ite the sanstia jhe 
must actually govern your delibera- 
tions. The themes repeat en — 
the ghettoes are here, polluted by 
racism and cynicism—and the peo- 
ple are here, shattered, humiliated 
and vengeful. Nothing short of an 
immense national commitment, 
spending the nation’s resources on 
life as easily as we spend them on 
death-in-battle—nothing short of 
this can take us out of this dishon- 
orable time of our history. 

We in CORE will do what we can 
—and it will not always suit you. 
Today I have urged you to re-de- 
fine your commitment and I have 
presented dozens of programs that 
can, if enacted and administered 
with integrity, reverse the river of 
violence and hopelessness. And be- 
yond all of this, I would hope that 
you heard me say even more: 

1. For God’s sake, end this terrible 
war in Viet Nam. And take the 
incredible costs of killing and 


use them to save the lives of the 
poor. 


Bring Black men home to re- 
build their own lives, their own 
communities. | 


Understand that there is no 
longer time for the utopian 
dream—integration will only 
come when strong black men and 
women with pride are fully 
functioning in our society. 


. Throw out the rule-book of ed- 


ucation. Create a National Board 
of Education dedicated to the 
task of stopping the maiming of 
black children’s minds, and give 
them a heritage instead of a 
bayonet. And stop the system- 
atic production of racist-minded 
white children. 


Create jobs—real jobs, honor- 
able work. Change the course of 
rivers, build highways, landsca 
our nation, and let us do <a 
job. In the entire history of the 
immigrant American, the North- 
ern Negro is the first to be de- 
= the right to build his own 
and. 


And build homes that men and 
women can live in—not just in 
the fringes of the city, but in the 
heart of the ghetto—and let 
those who are the veterans of the 
slums be the beneficiary of these 
homes. 


And remember that black people 
are the victims of public media 
—the victims of stereotypes and 
canned violence. 


And stop the backlashes, the hys- 
teria . . . because we intend to 
do what we must do with or 
without you. Twenty-two million 
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American black people are in- 
deed emerging into a massive 
political consciousness—we will 
be reckoned with .. . there is 
no form of slavery, however 
subtle, that we will ever coun- 
tenance again. 


FOOTNOTES 


1(N. Y¥. Times—11/16/66) “More 
than 80% of the 1,700 college gradu- 
ates trained for teaching this summer 
in a seven week emergency program 
have been assigned to schools with 
heavy concentrations of disadvantaged 
pupils.” Said one principal: “We have 
committed a horrible and horrendous 
crime in assigning these youngsters to 
classes that require an expert of ex- 
perts.”’ 


2 (N. Y. Times 12/1/66) From a re- 
port to the President by the National 
Advisory Council on Education of the 
Disadvantaged made Nov. 30, 1966, an 
evaluation of the $250,000,000 spent 
on specific summer education proj- 
ects for disadvantaged children earlier 
this year, went on to say: “Yet in most 
communities studied, the special proj- 
ects for the poor ‘were alarmingly de- 
ficient in facing up to this need.’ ” 


3(N. Y. Times 11/24/66) Report 
submitted by Dr. Robert Vinter, Assoc. 
Dean of University Michigan School 
of Social Workers and Dr. Rosemary 
Sarri, Assoc. Prof. of Social Work, fi- 
nanced by the President’s Committee 


on Juvenile Delinquency and the Dept. 
of H.E.W. 


*Floyd B. McKissick, “Is Integra- 
tion Necessary?” New Republic, De- 
cember 3, 1966, pp. 33-36. 


*The controversy over I.S. 201— 
One view and a proposal by Preston 
Wilcox, Prof. of Social Work, Colum- 
bia University School of Social Work. 
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Under the leadership of Target City Project 
Director, Walter Brooks, CORE has been the 
catalyst for: 

1. The organization of more than 100 low- 
paid workers into the independent Maryland 
Freedom Union which has already boosted 
wages from 35¢ an hour to $1.50 for its 
members. 

2. The funding and implementation of a 
job training program around a service station | 
leased by CORE by the Dept. of Labor and 
the Humble Oil Co. for 50 young men who 
were high school drop-outs. 

3. The development of independent com- 
munity groups throughout Baltimore including 
welfare recipients, government employees, 
tenants of various housing projects, residents 
interested in political reform, Negro small 


businessmen and professionals seeking an , - 
automobile dealer's franchise. CORE Target City Project 


LOUISIANA 


Under the leadership of Louisiana Director, 
Ike Reynolds, CORE has been the catalyst for: 

1. Organizing voter registration drives and 
political campaigns, culminating in the elec- 
tion of eight candidates for school boards, the 
first Negroes elected to such positions since 
Reconstruction. 

2. The formation of the Grand Marie Vege- 
table Producers Co-op, Inc., whose 375 black : 
and white farmers, are growing and market- 
ing sweet potatoes. 

3. Assisting local groups in the deseg- 
regation of schools, protesting police prac- 
tices, and opening employment opportunities 
through community organization, economic 
Sweet Potato Cooperative _ boycotts and training workshops. 
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Under the leadership of Senior Field Secretary Lou 
Smith, CORE has been the catalyst for: 

1. The birth of Operation Bootstrap, a job-training 
community center totally supported by funds from the 
local community. 

2. The formation of a cooperative computer service 
business, owned and operated by Negro youth who were 


recent graduates of Operation Bootstrap. ay. Sane 
3. The organization of a welfare mother’s union Operation 
which has already had an impact upon public assistance Bootstrap 


agencies in California. 
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= ( Until recently, genocide was a relatively unknown word. After World War II, 
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must first pass t 
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During Hitler's regime, the German Sseepie were supplied with elaborate charts 
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No, genocide is not a simple matter. It cannot Just happén . One group ee hee! 


however, it came into pretty common usage. It means: "The use or user of 
deliberate systematic measures for the extermination of a racial, political 
or cultural group of people.” It means mass murder. 


In America, we are inclined to reserve this distasteful word for the planned 
extermination of Jews by Hitler in Nazi Germany. This is naive. 


Hitler's program of genocide, to be sure, is the only one we know of that 
was blatant enough to herd millions cf people into ovens all at one time — 
uncouth enough to pile thousands of bodies all together in one nlace and 
immolitice enough to be imlicit in the statement of its szoals — the coal 
mesg t the “final solution,” the elimination of the Jewish people : 
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-The first prerequisite wei a oo canable. of genocide is the ass aie that 


they are superior to their victims. They must believe that they are entitled 
to the control of the life and death of their victims 


and camlicated thesis " sunposedly proving the superiority of the German 
peapie. It is interesting to note that, at the bottom of these charts were 


the colored people of the worlc —- most "conspicuously , the Black people. 
Until recently, in America, there were many respected scientists and anthro- 


- polorists who advanced the theorv that caucasians were geneticallv sunerior 


to colored neoples. Althoush in some parts of the United States, narticularly 
in the South, the belief in genetic supertority still prevails, in the 

more "enlightened areas of the North, the popular theory is that colored 
people, particularly Black peonle, are not genetically inferior. They are 
just inferior. 


If thev were not inferior, they would¢ be better educated, live in better 


homes and on cleaner streets. If they were really equal, thev would 


XN 


improve = own —_— 


, 
In tnerica‘ ‘the belief in white superioritv rums deep. Jt was a dominant 
factor in the slave trade. The Black African wasn't recognized as a human 
beine. He was chattel. 


A belief ferocious enough to allow human slavery cannot be disipated by a] 
mere century, and, in America, it has been subtly reinforced. 


Although slavery as a recognized ler institution has been abolished, eccn- 
omic slavery, economic exloitatition, has not. Black peonle in this country 
have never been oh te share in "the economic riches of America. 


A few zet in — here’ ‘ond there -- a2 few get “rich, but their success has no 
effect on the masses of Black people. 


White landlords , white storekeeners, white corporate managers and a white, 
Anelo-Saxon Wall Street, conspire to keen the Biack man in his place. 


(cont. ee 2A: 
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Sineett-ts"evicent that white America is prepared for P@moctde,—Black — 
peenie MUsSt Expece to be the victims. 


the events in Nazi Germany. Why didn’t the 
Jews orzanize to oppose Hitler? Why ':ren't they a solid enoush political — 
force to prevent his ascent to power? Why did so many people march so 

Slowly to their deaths? Why didn't they resist? What techniques did the | 
Germans apply? What methods did they use? Were not the Jews psvcholosically 


prepared for senocide? 


Before the mass extermination began, Jews were degraded systematically. 
They were confined to ghettos. ‘They were kept apart. They were forced 
to wear a special badge of dishonor — the Star of David. 


In America, the special badge does not need to be sewn on a man's jacket. 
He is always black. 


In this country, the ghetto is not defined by barbed wire: The ghetto 
follows the Black man where ever he goes. 


Hitler was faced with the task of destroying Jewish economic power. In 
America, the task is easier. The Black man has no power. 


At this late date. there is little need to escalate economic copression. 
REE Black man is at the bottom of the ladder. 


eee 
It is evident that too many fmerican Black people are psychologically 
prepared for renocide. Too many Black peonle believe that they are reslly | 
inferior. Too many Black people want to look like the white man and be 


like the white man. 


Hitler's propagande techniques have been refined and exnanded. ‘The propa~ 
ganda of white supremacy is advenced throurh advertisine, entertainment 
and through education and folklore that ignores the contr‘butions of Black 
- =BSdple to world civilization; through the acceptance of the European 
standard of beauty and culture, while disregarding and disparaging the 
_ values of three quarters of world. —— : 


ee eee Zo 
How else could you expl Tie fad of some Black poole to understand . 


and accept Black Power? Osa Gk 4 | brckin, 
ue vam. person or group of peonle understand the need St) Pe 


Could it be that some Black people Rave been so misled, so confused by 
white America that they con't understand they neec nower of their own to 
protect themselves? CyrQoh sW bh + eer oo ron Q es ey cave 


Maybe it's that too few Black people are re of the ‘Tachi eae Ie 
set un for their destruction. Maybe they don't know about the McCarran Act. 


Title II of the McCarran Act provides the Attorney Generel with the power, 
in the event of an “Internal Security Emersency, to apprehend and detain 
",..all nersons as to whom there is reasonable ecround to believe that such 
person probably will enmage in or probably will conspire with others to 
engage in espionage and sabotage.!/ 


Maybe Black people don*t think that the American covermment, that an 
fmerican Attorney General would ever utilize such e nower. But, remert: o, 
during World War II, those concentration camps were used for the interment 
of Jananese-Americans. The pronerty of many innocent yellow peonle was 
confiscated. To this day, fair reparations have never been vaid. 


Maybe some Black veople feel that it is more important to be American than 
“to be Black. Many Jews in Nazi Germany mistakenly felt it was more impor 


ant be Gagner Gas to es he OCD APB «7 
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The government could use joe any excuse to declare an Internal Security = 


Emergency . le a 


Opposition to the War in Victnam,athe constitutional exercise of the risht 
to dissent has already been equated with dislovalty and treason. 


General Westmoreland was brought all the wav back from the battlefields 
of Vietnam to merge dissent with disloyeltv in the minds of the American 


(cont.) 
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people. Such pronouncements by the Cammander of the American Armed 

Forces can only feed an atmosphere of hysteria about the war which 

rst be used to bane wit the use of Title II. 
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We are - We are > faned with 
\/ | c [rh Ch mopetees- in our cities and on our campuses. These rebellions against an 

Oppressive system, these outbursts of frustration and hopelessness, could 

also be used to justify the use of Title II. 


alread inepl 2d She defi Rifle AsSociatitn_to advocate the 
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fi N With the climate existing in the United States, we would be foolish, 
' as leaders, to think that Black people are not being politically oppressed. 
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If Black people got political power, they might be able to merge their 
values with the values of the t culture — the white culture. And 
the white man wants to protect those values — particularly his economic 
values . The materialism which has distorted his dealings with the entire 
world. 


The white man has never pulled any stops in his drive for his own advancement. 
When he decic2d that he wanted land — rich Amertcan land — not one | 
thought was given to the systematic slaughter of American Indians. & 


Extinct. That means that whole tribes, whole groups of people onda 


out. More than 60% of entire an ulation was e 
“a a Pere 9 _Inpiien, population was | 


In 1600, there were about 589,000 Indians on this continent. Over 200,000 
of those people belonged to tribal groups which are now extinct. 

Those Indians | were the victims of the white man's drive for the 

of land. Land has always been the tap root of the capitalist =o aa 

Land is wealth and the use of land controls the people -—— both physically |, 
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An example of this, in 1967, is the Urban Renewal Act. This act, which y Pras 
was supposed to be designed to provide low cost housing has never been used Trade 
for that purpose. 


Urban Renewal has helped eliminate Black ownership of property. It has 

been used to destroy the potential for the dcvelopment of Black political 
power by the scattering of Black citizens. In fact, it has been "Negro 
Removal." | 


When the Black people are removed, the land is transferred over to business- 
Ly men for redevelopment purposes, amd it is almost always used for middle- 
.< .*-Aineome housing. In any event, the Black people are not able to return. 


(ee? A 
i ca a Cily ,Cruuly, station 
Lvs POY kg Genocide is a political decision. was Oia decision,’ for Notagy' L 
example, to exterminate the Communists in Indonesia. It was a political>s in ge | 


, 
v, oe } decision for the CIA to engineer the coup. 


The London Times éstimated the dead at nearly one million in the perlod | 
of four months following that coup. In a period of four months -—— five | 
times as many people died in Indonesia as in Vietnam in twelve years. : 


The techniques and tactics of genocide vary. The prevalent pattern has 
been — in recent years — to engineer coups where it is rumored that the 
Communists might take over. 


In these cases, they have teen successful in getting right wing Indonesians 
to fight left wing Indonesians, No Vietnamese to fight Soyth Vietnamese, 
North er parts of 


areens 0 ee ed se 5 and, e Congo arid o 
Africa '-— | erately e ae which rerult in tribal warfare. 

In this way, the white man keeps his hands clean and he is able to obtain 
the spoils of bloody civil wars. For he is , in fact, the only victor. 


It will be interesting to watch what will happen in the near future in | 
such places as Thailand, Cambodia and Laos. 


We cannot let those patterns which have already been applied so successfylly 
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around the world and which are already in motion in this country — be 
carried to their logical, ultimate’ conclusion. These patterns must be 
halted now. 


And we must be the ones to do it. We cannot expect help from anyone but 
ourselves. 


Even our friends in the peace movement find it too easy to look thousends 
of miles away fran home and, with much indimnation, see the extermination 
of the Vietnamese. : | . é 


v (w—pee 
On the other hand, they cannot see . away, where many Black 
people are the walking dead — dead in mind and spirit, because of lack 
of hope and lack of chence. 


We cannot look elsewhere for help. We cannot lean on the crutch of*«religion. 
We must work out omr own methods. We must draw our own conclusions. 
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FROM: DEPARTMENT OF 


BY: _ JACKIE HA 


AFTER LAUNCHING A DETERMINATIVE MEMBERSHIP DRIVE, FLOYD B. MCKISSICK, 
OUR NATIONAL DIRECTOR, TOOK TO THE ROAD TO RAISE HIS POWERFUL VOICE IN 
SUPPORT OF THE SUPRESSED AND OPPRESSED. IN WASHINGTON D. C., WHERE HE 
AND OTHER PROMINENT CIVIL RIGHTS LEADERS WERE APPOINTED TO PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON'S WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CIVIL RIGHTS, MR. MCKISSICK, IN A 
SPEECH TO TH= NATICE4L COUNCIL OF CHURCHES CCNYENTION, PRCTESTED AGAINST 
THE DENIAL OF ANY WCRKXERS' RIGHTS TO TRE AMERICAN MIGRANT WORKER. 

"THEIR COLLECTIVE RARSAINING POWERS ARE SI'ECIFICALLY WITHHELD FROM THE 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATZONS ACT," HE DECLARED, 

BEFORE THE NORTE CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION OF ELFS, WHERE THE GRAND 
DRAGON OF KKK REFUSED TO APPEAR ON A CIVIL RIGHTS PANEL WITT, HIM, MR. 
MCKISSICK CLARIFIE)) THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE ELK FRATERNITY IN THE 
OVERALL BROTHERHOOD STRUGGLE. | 


IN A NEW ORLEANS PRESS CONFERENCE, HE DENOUNCED THE UNITED STATES 
INVOLVEMENT IN THE WAR IN VIET NAM STATING "WE CPPOSE ALL WARS AND 
WE BELIEVE THAT THE COST COULD BE DIRECTED TO A MASSIVE PUBLIC WORKS 
PROGRAM AND IMPROVEMENT OF CITIES," 


INCLUDED IN THE DIRECTOR'S HEAVY SCHEDULE IS THE SUPERVISING OF 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR "CORE DAY IN HARLEM", THIS AMBITIOUS PROJECT, SET FOR 
SEPT 17, WILL BE A GALA AFFAIR OF PARADES, RALLIES, FAIRS, LUNCHEONS, BLOCK 
PARTIES AND TOURS OF HARLEM LANDMARKS: ALL TO BE CLIMAXED BY A GRAND BALL 
FEATURING THE CROWNING OF THE "MI 1967" CONTEST WINNER. MANY 
POLITICAL, THEATRICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DIGNITARIES WILL PARTICIPATE IN THIS 
FIRST ANNUAL EVENT, WHICH WAS DESIGNED TO RAISE MUCH NEEDED FUNDS AND TO 
IMPROVE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE HARLEM COMMUNITY AND CORE. MR, MCKISSICK 
BADE ALL MEMBERS WHO DESIRE TO ASSIST THE NATIONAL OFFICE IN MAKING A 
HUGE SUCCESS OF ‘CORE DAY' TO PLEASE CONTACT THE CO-ORDINATOR, MRS.GERMAINE 

SMITH OR THE PUBLIC RELATIONS STAFF ASSOCIATE, MR. JACKIE HAYES. 


PI PLATOONS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J, <= AS THOUSANDS OF SPECTATORS WATCHED, SOME 100 
MEMBERS OF CORE MARCHED A MILE AND A HALF ALONG THE BOARDWALK, SEEKING 
JOB EQUALITY AND PROTESTING LOW WAGES FOR NEGROES. LED BY GEORGE HACKLEY, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE ATLANTIC CITY CORE CHAPTER, THE DEMONSTRATORS INCLUDED 
CORE MEMBERS FROM CONNECTICUT, MARYLAND, NEWARK, AND WASHINGTON D.C.... 
PRIME TARGETS FOR THE DEMONSTRATION WERE THE DENNIS HOTEL AND THE ATLANTIC 
CITY HOSPITAL, WHERE A CORE COMMITTEE HEADED BY LEON WILCOX, AND ORGANIZER 
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FOR LOCAL 1199, DRUG AND HOSPITAL, EMPLOYEES UNION, CONFERRED WITH HOSPITAL 
OFFICIALS, BOTH HACKLEY AND WILCOX INDICATED THAT THE DEMONSTRATIONS WOULD 
CONTINUE UNTIL SATISFACTORY NEGOTIATIONS BEGAN. 


THE REACTION. OF CORE TO THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE AND THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION 
WAS FAVORABLE, . EXCLUSION OF NEGROES FROM SOUTHERN JURY SYSTEMS AND.DISCRIMI- 
NATION IN THE BALE, RENE/.L AND FINANCING OF RESIDEMTAL HOUSING ARE BASIC EVILS 
PREVENTING THE ACHILVI'G OF TOTAL EQUALITY. CORE FEELS THAT STRONGER 1 LTHODS 
OF UMFORCING THE LEGISLATION ARE NEEDED. | 


THEODORE MCKELDIN. CORE'S HOUSING CHAIRMAN, SAMPSON GREEN's REPLY WAS, 
“BALTIMORE WAS CHOSEN BECAUSE BALTIMORE IS SEGREGATED IN ALL AREAS. 

AND LOCAL CHAPTER PRESIDENT JAMES GRIFFIN STATED THAT THE MAIN ISSUE 
WAS HUMAN.DIGNITY. THE PRESENCE OF SEGREGATION AND THE LACK OF HUMAN 
DIGNITY BELIE THE MAYOR'S PRONOUNCEMENT OF "GREAT EFFORTS BEING MADE." 
IN THIS CITY WHERE HOUSING CONDITIONS FOR NEGROES ARE DEPLORABLE, WAGE 
EARNING LEVELS ARE RIDICULOUSLY LOW AND BAD SCHOOLS, HIGH UNEMPLOYMENT, 
SLUMLORDS AND GENERAL DISCRIMINATION EXIST, CORE IS PREPARED TO REPLY IN 
DEPTH TO THE QUESTION, WHY US? 


THE LOCAL CORE CHAPTER AND THE MARYLAND FREEDOM UNION (A CIVIL RIGHTS 
AFFILIATE ORGANIZATION) HAVE ALREADY ANNOUNCED SOME DEGREE OF SUCCESS WHEN 
THE SILVERMAN'S DEPARTMENT STORES CHAIN AGREED TO NEGOTIATE WITH MFU AFTER 
A SUCCESSFUL CONSUMER BOYCOTT OVER WORKERS' DEMANDS FOR WAGE INCREASES 
AND BETTER WORKING CONDITIONS. 


CITY -- THE FIFTH ANNUAL ARTISTS FOR CORE EXHIBITION AND 
SALE OPENED IN NEW MORE THAN 300 CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 
HAVE CONTRIBUTED THEIR WORKS TO THE CORE DEFENSE FUND. THE EXHIBIT, — 
BOUSED IN THE GRIFP2 AND WADDELL GALLERIES IN MIDTOWN MAMBATTAR, FEATURES 
A 12 BY 12 FEET SILK SCREEN ON PLEXI -GLASS WORK BY LARRY RIVERS, THAT 
HAS TWO SIDES --ONE SIDE SHOWING A WHITE GIRL SUNNING HERSELF SURROUNDED BY 
SUNTAN LOTION ADS: THE OTHER SHOWING NEGROES TRYING TO LIGHTEN THEIR SKIN 
COLOR WITH VARIOUS SKIN CREAMS, MRS. MARY LINDSAY TOOK ONE OF 225 COPIES OF 
TRE WORK TO HER HUSBAND, THE MAYOR OF NYC, TO SEE IF HE WANTED TO HANG IT 
IN CITY HALL. THE SHOW RUNS UNTIL MAY 7. 
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CORE TRIUMPHANT IN BALTIKORE 


Baltimore, ld. - CORE task workers scored two major victories in 
3altimore recently when eight building owners met with the local 
chepter’s Housing Committee and signed an openeoccupancy agreement, 
ending a month long battle of picketing, arrests, allenight vigils and 
Jirect confrontation with the KU KLUX KLAN. A ninth owner refused to 
‘len the agreement, prompting chapter chairmen James Griffin to announce 
"We will deal with him later.” The announcement was meda at a mass 
relly attended by over 300 persons and the speakers also included | 
Lincoin Lynch, Associate National Director; Cliff Henry, President of 
che Orgenization of Civil Rights Federation and Welter Brooks, Target 
City Project Director. After the rally, Lynch led a group of 17 site 
ins to a downtown segregated bar where they sat for 90 minutes before 
the owner surrendered and served them, lheanwhile, a picket line and 
‘treet sit-ins were set up in front of the ber resulting in 7 arrests 
and much apprehension amongst the other bar owners along the “Block.” 
The following dey Lynch and Griffin met with the Bar Owner's Association 
in the Mavor's office and presented two simple demands: 1. That the 
oars serve one and all regardless of race, creed or color; and 2. That 
the city ordinance allowing the bars to segregate be amended. The 
owners agreed to serve Negroes and CORE members tested the “Block” that 
“ight and again found only one dissenter. 

‘We will deal with him later.” 

Yell done Baltimore CORE: 


Tamaica, N.Y. =- The Mississippi sharecroppers who were kicked off their 
and for seeking help under the OEO antiepoverty programs visited Long 
Tsland to raise funds so they can return to their homeland and harvest 
their timber and crops. Emily Gordon of Ann Arbor, Michigan CORE, 
accompanying the group, said that federal anti-poverty funds had been 
(MORE ) : 
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turned down by Mississippi officials because of a federal requirement 
that funds be handled by integrated local commissions. 


Chicago, Ill. - CORE’s John Herbert is spearheading the school inte- 
gration battle in suburban Phoenix and South Holland. Herbert organ- 
ized demonstrations at four elementary schools after the school board 
refused to act on eleven demands presented by a committee of 75 citizen. 
of the community. One of the demands sought curriculum changes to 
include the role of the Negro American culture. 


San Francisco, Celif. - Wilfred T. Ussery, National Chairmen, strongly 
protested the summary dismissal of anti-poverty chief, Kenneth Simmons 
and charged the political structure with attempting to re-centralize 
the control to Target Area programming. kr. Ussery was instrumental 
in the development of the Citizens United Against Poverty committee 
that wes largely responsible for the innovative concept of "Maximum 


feasible participation of the poor." 


Tallahassee, Fla. - Spiver W. Gordon, CORE’s Florida representative 
is still seeking answers to the Board of Regent’s decision to close 
the Floride A. & M. Law College. After an announcemant by the FAMU | 
President that no freshmen would be admitted to the college in the 
future, Gordon charged that this was a move to "perpetuate segregation 
and discrimination” by refusing to admit 25 white applicants to the 
school. Meanwhile, a FAMU grad and former CORE representative in West 
Florida, John Dorsey Due, Jr. entered the political race as a candi- | 
date for the State Senate from the 6th District. | 


Louisiana - With CORE's backing, Negro candidates made an impressive 
showing in the recent primary elections in severel cities in Louisiana, 
Richard Haley, CORE southern regional director, stated, "I am very 
pleased with the election results in general and with the large voter 
turnout in Louisiana, The voter registration drives that CORE has 


been conducting are beginning to pay off,” 
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Jatts, Los Angeles - When Lou Smith, West Coast Field Secretary, 
attempted to quiet a raging group of Negroes seeking revenge in the 
unwarranted slaying ty a white policemen of a Negro expectant father 
rushing his pregnant wife to the hospital, his chest was shattered 

by the bott of a shotgun by another white policeman and he was left 
lying in the streets until neighborhood residents came to his aid. 
Smith reported that the fever pitch is running high as local Negroes 
await the decision of the inquest to see if another act of police 
brutality will be whitewashed by civic officials. IcKissick has taken 
@ personal interest in the outcome of the inouest and has asked federal 
and state officials to intervene in the explosive situation. 


CORE - Men and Women - Walter Stevens, a Rutgers U, enrollee, was 
elected chairman of the Newark-Essex chapter. Stevens predicted 
‘ncreased political activity, more community action involvement with 
special interest in education and a continuing fight for a police — 
review board. : | 


Installment ceremonies were held in St. Louis for State Representative 
Raymond Howard, who tookorer as chairman of the St. Louis chapter. 

and in Morris County, New Jersey, the chapter elected Bonnie Barrow 

to the chair and asked that all correspondence be sent to Morris County 
CORE, P.O. Box 303, Nadison, New Jersey 


Cecil Brown, chapter chairman of Milwaukee CORE was fined 4100 after 
he allegedly shoved a police officer in a discussion over a traffic 
violation. 
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SEND INFORMATION TO: 


Jackie Hayes 

CORE | 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 
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HERE IS $1.00 FOR MY 6 MONTH SUPPORT OF THE CORE-LATOR: 


Name: . 
Address: 
Phone:. 


Zip »« 
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PLEASE MAIL CORE-LATOR TO MY FRIEND. ENCLOSED IS ANOTHER $1.00 


F : Name : +. > a. + . + —- . 
Address; ‘ + = @ + % . 
| City: ° ” ° 7 ° e . . 
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-QORE-LATOR NEEDS YOUR SUPPORT TO HELP WITH PRINTING AND MAILING COST : 


PLEASE MAIL IN $1.00 (or more?) 


The CORE-LATOR wishes to encourage every- 


one to express themselves on the subject 
of social justice. 


Please mail your opinions to: 
CORE-LATOR STAFF 
1034 Almarida Dr. 
San Jose, Calif. 94128 
phone 244-3771 
(labor donated) 
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WHAT IS CORE DOING NOW? 


Floyd B. McKissick, Netéensl Director of the céloress of Racial Equality (Gore) 
has said: "Phase two of the Civil Rights Movement means “ou equality. To achieve 


total equality, six elements are necessary-- 


The growth of Negro political power. 
The building of Negro economic powe: 
The improvement of the Negro self-image. 
The development of Negro leadership, 


The attainment of federal law enforcement. 
The mobilization of Negro consumer power. 


From its inception, CORE has devoted its energies to combatting discrimination 
in public accommodations, The desegregation of Stoner Restaurant in Chicago by a 
group cf graduate students from the University of Chicago, led by James Farmer, 
marked the beginning of a drive that continues to this day. The Freedom Rides of 
the 1960's were an aspect of this part of the struggle. The riders sought to 
achieve open accommodation in public vehicles and in restaurants and restrooms on 
the route of travel, Successes have been many and, ‘with the exception of a few 
recalcitrant southern areas, the struggle for public accommodations had been won. 
This period, with its primary emphasis on direct, non-violent action and mass demon- 
strations, marked phase 1 of the present-day civil rights movement. 


. 


- 
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Phase 2 of the movement brings to bear on the more sophisicated aspects of the 
struggle. Organization of the potential economic and political power of the Negro 
ghetto is essential to achieving total equality for minorities. In this phase, 
therefore, CORE is devoting most of its attention to community organization and to 
the development of political and economic movements. 


IN THE SOUTH 


In Louisiana, CORE maintains a southern office at New Orleans under the direc 
tion of Isaac Reynolds, In two parishes of that state, CORE presently is active in 
organizing communities around voter registration and political action. These par- 
ishes include Clinton, Tallulah, Ferriday, Greensboro, Monroe, Minden, Opalusa, 
Jonesboro and New Orleans, A pb eee community group is working in Bogalusa, know 
as the Bogalusa Voters League. Originally organized by CORE task force workers, the 
League today is directed entirely by local leaders, with CORE personnel acting only 
as advisors or consultants, 3 


In Opalusa, a sweet potato cooperative has been developed, Farm laborers have 
bought land and are working it jointly and selling the produce for their own benefit 


, Organized by John Zippert, young CORE task force worker from New York, the co- 

operative now has 375 Negro farmers, So successful is this project that 15 small 
white farmers have joined the organiZation,. The technology learned there will be 
used in other areas of the country to form similar cooperatives, 


Education is substandard in many of the parishes. Numbers of youths lose con- 
siderable time from school in order to work on farms, This is taken for granted-- 
indeed, it frequently is essential under existing economic conditions if a family is 
to eat--and no attempt to enforce compulsory education has ever been made. CORE 
continues organizing the youth with a view to bringing about, through their protests 
the social changes which will eliminate this necessity. To focus attention on the 
need to improve the quality of the schools themselves, amass demonstration by 
15,000 students has been planned to take place before the end of the current. school 
year. If required, a boycott of schools will ensue, 


{continued - (a) - What is CORE Doing Now?) 


ape , CORE continues ‘to be most active in the Fourth Congressional 
District. Mrs. Annie Devine, a CORE task force worker in this area, has organized a 
sewing cooperative in the town of Canton. This group manufactures ladies* yarments, 
for which a national market is being sought. 


Canton also boasts a dynamic political movement. The Reverend Clint Collier, a 
Negro Baptist minister, was a candidate for Congress from the Fourth District, and 
_Mrs. Vevine and other CORE persons developed and managed his campaign. CORE has 
~ been able to. enlist the help and ‘support of the local ‘people in Canton, as well as 
residents of the surrounding rural communities. | 3 


A strong voter registration drive continues in this Congressional District, 
with five staff workers and nine volunteers,  — cee ae | 


In S C , James McCain, ‘former assistant in charge of political acti- 
vity to CORE's National Director, is coordinating the candidacy of Negroes for local 
state and féderal offices. His staff trains the campaign managers and precinct 
workers, An intensive voter registration © “drive to CECE these Candid ates is “ater 
“the leadership of Frank Robinson. : 


In North Carolina, Floyd McKissick, National Director of CORE, assisted in the 
foundation, in Durham, of a cooperative of small farmers who thus were able to buy 
seed at ‘low prices and to rent ‘equipment to till the Tand. . | 


“IN_THE ‘NORTE 


In virtually all urban areas in the North, CORE chapters are engaged in com= 
munity organization. Implementing the deéisions made at the Durham convention of 
1965, the great political strength of . the ghettos is being mobilized to combat the 
social ills of ghetto living--lack of employment, substandard wages, poor housing 
and segregated, inadequate education, | Herbert Callender, CORE' 5 former Director of 
Organization, is working with a group of sociologists and economists on plans for 
organizing welfare recipients on a national scale to press for an end to the present 
obsolete eligibility provisions of the various states, . and, ultimately, to work 
toward a guaranteed annual income. | : : 


oo“ 


Callender also has spearheaded a national drive for the organization of Negro 
building contractors, to exert pressure on the government for an adequate slice of 
the construction dollar, whereever federal funds are involved--as in urban renewal 
FHA, and other government~sponsored programs, In addition to increasing the econom 
ic power of these contractors, the contractors represent a largely untapped source 
of apprentice programs for minority youths. 


In all urban ‘centers, CORE is becoming increasingly involved in the War on Pov- 
erty, seeking to implement federal anti-poverty programs in a way that will reach 
the hard-core poor, and to make achievement of the "maximum feasible participation 
of the poor” a reality. Within this context, individual cAties. have evolved cam 
paigns for meeting their own most pressing peoblone, eA oe | 


_... The CORE chapter in Washington, D.C., for example, is organizing communities 
around. the issues of home rule and full ‘employment, New York City chepters are 
working with community groups to eliminaté the slums’ of that city. ~—6hOn Long Island, 
CORE last year operated a Head st art program under federal funding, _and is working 
with the local school board to repeat the experience this. year. | 


(continued) - 


(continued - (b) - What is CORE Doing Now?) 


In Boston, CORE activity has centered around consumer testing and education. A 
program of consumer education has been developed by this chapter which has received 


netional attention. 


Other northern centers of COKE activity will be found in the appendix. 


IN THE WEST ~ 


Chapters in Northern California, under the leadership of National Chairman Will 
Ussery, organized civil rights groups, churches and social clubs around the anti- 
poverty program. As a result, San Francisco is the only city in the country in 
which the community representatives are in the majority under the umbrella agency, 
and thus control the anti-overty governing board, 


In Los Angeles, Herbert Mann, Chairman of the Employment Committee of the local 
chapter, with the cooperation of several labor unions, has developed - the most effec- 
tive CORE employment committee in the nation. In 1965, discrimination. in employment 
was fought sucessfully in firms such as Crown Zellerbach Paper Company, Norm’ 8 
Restaurants, Disneyland, Bank of America, Safeway and Ralph's Supermarket Chains, 
Volkswagon Distributors and 100 other firms. The program is continuing against 


other firms in the area, 


In the same city, Louis Smith, CORE field secretary, and Robert Hall, chairman 
of N-VAC (a local civil rights organization) have organized Operation Bootstrap--a 
unique self-help job development program. Following the Watts revolt of. August 1965 
when both city and state still failed to recognize the urgency of the need for an 
apprentice program, Smith and Hall moved into the breach. Essentially, their pro- 
gram is one of training the unskilled, the unemployed. and the under-employed on a 
large scale, with the support and Sead eeiaing of local business and industry. As the 
first of a series of training centers, they have leased a building in the heart of 
the depressed district, and have developed a list of more than 1,000 prospective 
students eager for training in saleable skills. Several local éorporations have 
contributed machines for training, and other firms presently are being approached. 


Robert Solidow, with a task force from Los Angeles CORE, helped to organize 
agricultural workers at Delano, California, in’the San Joaquin Valley. Living and 
working with the striking grape pickers for a number of months, they collected money 
end food for the strikers and their femilies, helped to maintain the morale of these 
workers who were fighting systematic harassment ard threats from the growers! asso~ 
ciation, and trained the workers in non-violent techniques. Solidow became the 
organizer for a national boycott against Schenley Industries, Inc,, one of the two 
largest grape growers in this area. As a result of this boycott, Schenley ‘has. re- 
cently signed an agreement to recognize the National Farm Workers Association as ‘the 
sole bargaining agent for its workers in the grape fields, CORE's activity will 
continue in the fight of the grape pickers against other membors of the growers' 


association. 


TARGET CITY--BALTIMORE 


A new concept for CORE's action programs is the establishment of a "Target 
City". Baltimore, Maryland has been selected as the first. The problems in . Balti- 
more center around employment, education, housing and police malpractice, There are 

approximately 400,000 Negroes in Baltimore out of a total population of 1,900,000. 
The Unemployment rake of the Negro community is more than twice that of the white 
community, and some 35 percent of employed Negro males recéive wages of less than 
$3,000 per year. Slum conditions are so bad and housing is so dilapidated and so 


(continued) 


~~ 


(continued - (c) - What is CORE doing Now?) 


. substandard, that a major effort by CORE is being directed toward the achievement of 

decent housing in Baltimore. Welfare recipients. are being organized so thet they 
can seek employment more effectively, and so that. they can receive the widest possi- 
_ble benefits . from. agencies . which deal with their present plight. | National firms 
with headquarters.or offices. in Baltimore will feel the impact of boycott and demon- 
stration at their other facilities throughout the country until the inequities are 


corrected.. , 


CORE already has a. sizable force in the city. of Baltimore, gathering statistics 
and doing research in various aspects of discrimination. Much larger forces will be 


sent in after the data have been gathered. 


One of the projects begun by CORE in Baltimore is the establishment of an inde- 
pendent union to organize workers in nursing homes, ‘laundries and other areas in 
which the minimum wage scale does not apply. In addition, they are organizing work- 
ers in such establishments as department stores and automobile service agencies, in 
which the minimum wage scale legally does apply, but is ignored’ by owners and man a~ 


gers. 


Twenty-year old Vivian Jones, a Negro resident of the Baltimore ghetto, is the 
president of the Maryland Freedom Union. Michael Flugg, twenty-one year old anthro- 
pology senior at Columbia University and former chairman of the Columbia University 
CORE chapter, joined forces with a CORE field secretary and organized the project 
last February. Miss Jones had been working in the Bolton Nursing Home, where condi- 
tions were comparable to those in the Lincoln Memorial Nursing Home. In the latter 
establishment, personnel were not paid with any regulerity, and when four attendants 
weie dismissed abruptly, the rest followed them out. Miss Jones, seeing no immedi- 
ate prospect of any improvement in conditions at the Bolton Nursing Home or any 
other in Baltimore, left her employment and began to participate in the Union's 
efforts to organize all workers in this field. 


Negro workers in the largest chain of department stores serving the Negro 
neighborhood have been receiving wages of 65 cents per hour, despite provisions of 
the minimum wage law, and constitute another major target of the Union's efforts. 
To date, all the employees of one department store in this chain have signed with 
the Maryland Freedom Union, and NLRB elections ere to be held," “(At the beginning of 
the Union drive, the manager of this store called in all regular workers and offered 
them a pay raise to $1.25 per hour for regular employees and $1.00 per hour for 
temporary employees--if they would refrain from joining the Union. The workers, 
reasoning that if the mere threat of organization could result in such a drastic 
change, presenting a united union front could bring them even greater benefits, 


promptly joined the Union en masse. 


QPEN OCCUPANCY PROJECT 


This project is directed toward acquiring homes for Negroes in the middle- 
income bracket, Picketing took place each weekend since August 1965 at Horizon 
House, a high rise building of approximately 100 apartments, located at Calvert and 
Chase streets. The manager of this building, Robert Gorn, is president of the 
Baltimore Apartment House Association, The Baltimore chapter of CORE had attempted 
to negotiate with him in July 1965, and found him intransigent on the matter of 
renting to Negroes. Picketing continued until open occupancy was established in 
this building in June 1966. Fecllowing this, discrimination in other living complex- 


es will be attacked Similarly. 
(continued ) 
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Walter Brooks, a Project Director for Target City, Baltimore, has a staff of 
three CORE field secretaries and six volunteers from the Baltimore ghettc. Ext en- 
sive community organization has begun. ‘Forty-five civil ‘rights, ‘church and - ‘social 
‘ organizations have been combined under Brooks'* leadership to form ‘two federations-- 
an East Baltimore Federation and a West Baltimore Federation. ‘On one ‘level, “Brooks 
continues his efforts to bring together the existing organizations of the Baltimore 
ghetto, and, in addition, is training workers to use the block association method to 
organize community residents on a house-to-house basis. The primary objective of 
the federations and block associations is to gain political power to end the sny- 
drome of powerlessness in the ghetto. 


A&A Freedom School has been established in Baltimore, in conjunction with the 
Baltimore Teachers Union, to deal with the special educational problems of the 
ghetto. Children and adults attend without restrictions as to the age, Remedial 
reading and tutelage in subjects needed by the students constitute the modus _operan~ 
di of this institution. 


As in the ee CORE has provided the initiative for all civil rights organize- 
tions, so it intends to continue to provide the leadership in this néw phase of 
civil rights activities in the march to total equality. 


Don’ Smith 
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PROGRESS REPORT: FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES U.BsAy 

Most readers of the CORE-LATOR are familiar with’ the. recent. Federel | ‘stat inttins = 
on education which show that 12 years after the Supreme Court. decision, | | “nearly 95h 
of America's black children are still receiving inferior ‘educations, in ee jregated 
classrooms. The following Associated ‘Press report on the “émployment situation 
rounds out the picture. It should help. whites understand why few blacks are losing 
their cool over the election of Edward Brooke*to the United States Senate, The 
people trapped in this nation's ghettos know the deep truth spoken by the lady in 
Alabama who told Stokely Carmichael “the food Ralph Bunche eats doesn't fill my 


stomach.” “a , BOG 


Ste 


WASHINGTON (AP)--State and local fair employment commissions are so preoccup- 
pied with handling complaints that they largely have failed ‘to erase discriminatory 
employment practices, a federally sponsored report said Saturday night. 


The 300-page report was prepared for the Equal Employment. Doportiundty ommi s-— 
sion by the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations or Brats University, 
Detroit, under a $165,000 federal peared Bei abit = Mp 


Dr. Frances R, Cousens, Mayes State sociology protéasox who echt the study 
wrote that fair employment commi ssfons have done’ so little to change real employment 
patterns, that had this. study been done 20. years ago the data It: furnished "would 
have been considered most useful in persuading legislators and the general public of 
the necessity for fair employment practices legislation," 

Mrs, Cousens called ‘one of the most sobering findings” in the project the 
limited knowledge that most employers, have of fair. employment agencies~—agencies 
which were, for the most part, over 10 years ore ) 


This was even more startling, she said, ‘hogahad the 770. nersons: interviewes 
were owners or in top echelons of management in their respective firms, | | at 


The study was based on 770 interviews by 11 participating state and local , agen- 
cies. Of these, statistical data was.obteained from 553 ies is wea eg, SB 000 
workers of whom 37,500 were Negroes and other nonwhites, . 


It said that in 20 of the 23 communities in which interviewing was conducted, 
the percentage of nonwhites in. the. local population was in excess of. the percentage 
of employed nonwhites. It concluded that “in the companies and areas. studied, util- 
ization ey minority group workers is not commensurate with the size of ‘the manpow- 
er pool. 3 TO 


The report showed that even where progress had been made in hiring Negro work- 
ers, they and other minority groups were confined to the lowest paying and most 
menial jobs. | oe ane ook 


Commenting on the study, Stephen N, Shulman, chairman of. the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, said? “Although it is true that many companies have advan- 
ced during recent years, from a policy of outright discrimination against nonwhites 
to one of token hiring, it is disconcerting to note the wit of employers who 
have progressed beyond this point,” : ) 


The Wayne State study also rapped the high school psi tcis requirement é many 
employers have and pointed to the inequities resulting. from management's - continuing 
dependence on tests. The study found that performace on-: tests “is yoner arty not 
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nued - Progress Report: Fair Employment Practices U.S.A.) 
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The chairman of the Federal Commisedon: echoing the report, called for “affirm 
ative efforts by. federal, state end municipal commissions" to do moré°¢han Simply 
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Rhodesia Supporters: The Liberty Lobby, whose ‘~teukaia. Wallis, Carta, wants - to : 
deport all Negroes of lots Se and whe 1 pala it was a mistake to wage war against 
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They have founded clubs eround the country, chiefly in Southern California and 
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One Libberty Lobby bulletin reported that Orange woeeer California, Friendsa 


, Rhadesie held, .« meeting, 2t, Knott’ ¢,,Berry, Farm, 2 gathering place for the ultra right 
end added 14 new members and sold $500 worth of Rhodesian,.bonds, NOt. @ great tri- 


umph, 
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(The following is,2.reprint of .€ 


of the University.of California pence cel LHe AC Hoc VOmm+ tv toni? bub Welds 
Minority Participation at t Uni Ver mith S Ley thé sub e 
steps to be taken to cchiove miximim nino altz at ¢ emplo ite ce: fh os oa ing 
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ntroduction ‘ah os ee si Pine nad tis | a 
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The premise we begen.upon.is. SRRE Pha a 8h 9.94 .$D8, 99988 ye BS 
and must contribute proportionately. . oto, 0! €,,exe 49 ie of University. : ° 
any reason certain segments of the community are no comtedaceiee ji euphioesbely + 
the University, this distracts from the, excellence of t the University and is a meas- 
ure of the University’s shortcomings. 


wag fey 
Although we do not contend that there iust be hard and fast quotas from each 
group in the society, we feel that Hi Rear aa get: ¢ ncerning employment of minor- 
ities on the Berkeley campus of the versi alifornia reveal a dispropor- 
tionate contribution which severely detracts from. the University's excellence. 


These statistics include the. fact. that only one tenured faculty member is a 
Negro. Only a dozen or so facuity’ fis usiet. are Negro or Mexican-American; only a 


dozen or so professional research pe sonn nel 2 -professional personnel are of 


Mexican-Americen, .or Negro. origin, wi ho he, . exes option. of. SOEEPRR.PREERRTE PP, MRED. 58 


custodians or dormitory maids, 


Therefore we urge the Chancellor of the University of California, Berkeley to 
seriously consider ‘the ° following ‘propositions \tocorrect the inequities listed 
above. - 


| | it £OL sot mot? Item 
Propositions ~*~ CE ABs 


A. Compile ‘survey of minorities ‘at’ the University ‘by’ ‘postition length of “empioyment 
end department within the University. This should be done with the specific intent 
to reveal the percentages of Negroes and” contAmerfcans ‘st cach level and should 
include tenure, as well BS Pagers ccpccion positions and ecademic, as well as, non- 
academic positions, ° | ) onw ,yeded giredil ofT texvedzoqque steeboth 
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less then ‘optimuin. if to dtrow O08) blogs ban arcdmen won BF bebbe bas 
game 
3. Policy of the University is to overcome this shortcoming completely within 
three years. (ons txonm eft no beuet tod) 


(continued on next page) 
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: 4, It is the responsibility of each ,. adm 
| effectuate this policy goal. 
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ie pubjish.and distribute lists. fd ell job MORRIE LOS for jobs of at least six 
ie months duration, including all academic positi et ce "Eee 


[| analyze all job nti ns ee at the ainidsabes % with’ the view of changing 
: ualifications to optimize Negro and Mexicm 
impair ring the eftidiegey-of ‘performimece of the 


a... PROBATE RUAGAS 2 orts on progress being meade by .the University to achieve the 
‘theese year goal out pede pe ea e. Such reports should be at least quarterly. 
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E. Consult with political pressure yup s ‘and ‘organizations of University employees 
including unions witha ‘view to soliciting suggestions on the effectuation of the 
three year plan outlined above, 
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Ot Sie “owner ” (ot a” tiige San Jose apartment ‘complex--accused — of discrimination 
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pose of the’ pisbeobdtte is Hot to ‘bcfeeh h~out Negroes. 
gia ban , form oo 


wy “fust ‘Want to avoid énddnté’ he” ‘gaia. ‘wand I dontt like these organizations." 


| “téfients in ‘any of ‘the. 354 units ‘of ‘the Royal Lanai or 
“buildings “and duplexes’ in the San José area, ‘he 


in ‘aay nbs! ‘Ruth's ‘other *” 


Htaitied ’ that’ tie” hes” spoehtag. “against” Negroes as ‘Tong as ‘they “don't disrupt my 
: ¢ investmen "hacen piieichegies a | 
MIMO LE OTS | 3 Li SCR» [Som , BIL Sr Led th be Me, 


“Ruth faces’ a charge’ ot’ at seFititnat tig’ ebatat tee" Gtover, a baker who was re- 
fuae a two-bedroom apartment in mid-1966; 


Phe - ‘ne aring TY ts “Only “the® Second | public hearing” ona housing matter ‘since the 


 t RES 57% +e < 5e5 PS 5 Shee ‘2° Bj it Wey ore } 


Sdeaiaiies on the next page) 


(continued - Bias Hearing on Apartments)’ = ** 


Rumford Feir Housing Act was passed in 1963. — Fa tii Lid 
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Ruth . end his apartment manager insisted. e 
treated alike et the Royal Lenai, where beer ar 
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The present questionnaire el so asks 42 the | appl ix 
ed Welfare or aid to needy children, he" “wi res : 
any offense other than minor traffic violations, if any third person or organization 
will pay eny part of the rent and if the ‘applicant | ‘has ‘ever ‘en ic 


civil disobedience. | o 


jad v oh z 1 - ¢ , 
4 eee eS gy he 1 a af the 
s have applied ‘in pest 
"ta oF Fite] or * . X, 4 - ‘ a*%y : ve te 8 eK x 
"2 pe fase c 


; ae . . het eS "S.ets 
Ruth's maneger, Gloria Walker, said about ‘ten Negro 
yeer, but none was sceneans | Be a Pe a nag 


A decision on the case is “‘oxpected “within a week. ' attorney Charles 
Wilson requested that Ruth be ordered ‘to cease ‘dis east: tat he be ordered to 


report pemsodsge sy on- his compliance. 


tie ony 


In the FEPC's only other public idling iavorving a ae 6 ‘ae ‘a1Yépea ‘einen 
tion, the Commission ordered an apartment in the San Fernando Velrey made available 
toa retired Negro couple in 1964. : 
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“Attend your local CORE chepter'’s meetings! | 
Your ideas” end ‘energy are ‘needed! He 
Now! — ate 
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A MATTER OF DEFINITION — 


In every human socicty, men devise ways and means of ordering their 
lationships. People and things acquire nenes,.. or labels, . to which NS, 26% h m 
ings, based on our culturel experiences. end values, and form the . : neture of our 
mutual interaction. In simple folk cultures these labels are mediated to: the indi- 
vidual by primary institutions and PRR ® REPaET Ine to the mores. .and folkw: 
their society. $ i 4 ake 0D tz “be rodaogrn sci 


2%. < lee 


As a ‘pocictys becunid more ‘urbenized the mechanixms for ‘trenmmitedng the. defini- 
tions of people and things transfer from folk primary groups to that of ‘the mass 
media. As a result, present social relationships are ordered, and symbols are med- 
iated according to the dictates and needs of the. “free” pregs,. radio, ..and tele- 
vision. Man's world is es it is defined by mass media spokesmen, and his reality is 
shaped by the labels they give to the social events that are, made known to. hin. | 


Sometime ago, Black people. were defined as _sub-human and the treatment. accord- 
ed them was based on their beastial charecter. “Once they were Aefined . Os. _sub-humans 
men of other races were. allowed to commit . atrocities. against. then with. apuni' 
Thus, the enslavement of humans was “Legitimatized because they. were. Lack; 
ensitelaaiall justified because the victims were Black, sociel inequality sanctioned ‘for 
Black men only; and the racist attitudes were marae, ised. megenns fhe. sieht who bore 
the brunt of it were of dark pigmentation, ) : es : vee ayy 


Black people in America have yet to be redefined as. members of. the. com 
munity. Discussions of race relations ‘still revolve around how much white people 
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(continued on the next page) 
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| Some of a. heb in _— reality is TROBEY for members in this society are 
>] at | , Vien cae makes an assertion that this 


been led to believe, he is usually 
before we aré hi lowed to hear 
Doe, we know that his : 


a 


a dal tort the truth.” “We see 


‘ oft ar "person: ‘should seouse the u,. Ae ag 
r a , > Taber ‘fifst. MI fen 2 asx Me eee OT 
; bl 7 Peta, 5 ae os "> 7 eye + er r 


Vietnam, he is give ", 
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(continued ~ (a) - A Matter of De*inition): | 
(ao iz oe 2 
are’ 1 S pore, how brewed of bos demands of Negro es’ Will’ be met, etc. | 
going to let Blacks have, hi pte Sis a as 
- Phe so-called Negro ‘ake mez ie Rg “Bleck ae Yefused to ‘accept,’ passive- 
ly, the definiti ncir sub-humanity. But white people have “yet to change ‘the 
de inition o pie they were once given, and the gap in definitional reality 
| ‘between the two.reces 18, preceeding tovard collision. 


o ren 
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: Sor oe civil rights leaders ‘lake “Roy etnigaae ‘Martin Luther 
thy Heigh: ae, ele. romopoetie te ro leaders. Trans- 
ns that they’ publi¢als vaubseribe. ant th that 411 Black people 
¢, their faith if theigo 5 ? nd they will be led‘ to the 
ack Ts who refuse: te: accept thi is be era he aré deemed extrem 
mnun sts and whatever other: "pedorative term at the commend of 
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na hes seu defined as a ver for freedoa. *’ Gur government’ is 
thie “enem i gt ‘Viet Cong, ..although they are Vietnameese) and 
“economic * ''s} Communism. ,. It .seems rether strange that we are 
et hei:  Seuldhe=eodaiaa our. mode of Production (capitalism) is 
ioned. We are fighting to: preserve our. political democracy, ‘1,¢. placing 
rn of ‘one of! datoedapasads SOE RS, to. us ‘every tour’ “years. 
Of aes fs Wate nm. 
Wer in Vietnam ie a brilliant caban Po mass janttbi nde a ant can 
on many ratfonal® grounds; one, of, the best _eriticisms of the war was 
eg ry in Siegen the cusped of. 1 esota, 4 
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bait’ « _.Grego yo emery, Bais - that® not’ only | was’ Nenoppcent:. to. Bla 1  soldiérs Ar levy’ for a 
democracy t y, : a: elves, / donot ‘have. but he didn't think White ‘boys Should be 

over there either, Because, he said, if one of. those ‘Vie etna mee se, ‘that the White 

for, came to the United States and tried to move into that White 


Samer ears 


hod , that "sane: ‘white boy een: try. to kill him. | 


rs ie ' 
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| Pa lita: This. soei ty is Peplete: vader the. euthenhiene we are given and theif incongruity 
| with the ver tic s that’ surre ound .usi* But the ultimate in, self-betrayal | is our accep- 
| tance of the ekiaen.-* For eur’: ‘destiny lies in.the. hends of one Man, a man “*° who 

| controls the greatest arsenal of destruction ever at the command’ of mankind: ~~ When 


Or : 


this man defines pe choice in the terms, “better dead than red," most people will 
. a: fp ios id the Mote 0 peo gaia we have been given will reach théir final 
} i. nelus fees a2o8 a oe 2 a é Fa pene ee } Lassner 
*; ree * 7 
The purpose of Cian is esas ‘in i tour nuclear arinihilation, “It is 
«+ oe 3s ble that the social structure will come under rational, and democratic 


Until ‘sucha time}? Wowever, we must be aware of how people come to per- 
réal: ty in ‘térmis“or ‘the definitions. given. social eee and events by 
s inst it ‘utilized:for,the interests.of certain groups; in dia- 
C i 'gontrodtctted to tiie needs rencmanenhtT- , The quest io: efore us is, “are we 
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(continued - (b) - A Matter of Definition). eer 
VSR woe 7 | 
willing to dic ‘for their interests as "they perceive them, 
interpreted for us. | age : ED Meeol + foes. 
6 °C Feber el Fey 
i: ie 2s Fyre | * 
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Scientific Data Systems — Aken tae fs x t. WO. 
Bootstraps" a grass-roots educational effort ‘that ‘is contr 
ployment in the Watts area, ‘Dorothy ‘Bled soe ..and . Flos 
strap's first electronic assémbly course last month | anid) wer 
electronic assemblers at the So ae Pahoa fecthity. : 
t @2tt#ory 71 
| Operation Bootstrap, with its motto inatieinks baby ;:. shearel ; 
se by ‘citizens’ of the ‘Los ‘Angeles negro: ‘community to. the... rn 
of last summer's Watts riots. ‘In’ the weeks: followi 19: 
founders Robert Lee Hall and Louis Smith conceived. the it A OF, 
that would first ‘try to find out what’ theo -underecucated, . c ften 
of the south-central Los Angéles . poverty’ area wanted to | n- 
the kind of instruction that would contribute to their employment’: 


ee Rather than appeal ' for ‘government. liner 4; tok Hall end ‘smith eg ht hel 
industry, church groups,’ ahd ‘private citizens. stan 00h an engin 
Beverly Hills facility, Vdlunteered his services.end . ne 
technical director and teacher of basic: electronics... SUS 
ested in the project and donated materials’for an sioctransa ass embd 
as computer time on an SDS 920 for 8 vs asc ed class in computer. progr 
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Other industrial firms, intel uting? North. deorscencdriation,,§ ‘BM, 

and Royal McBee, also contribued equipment or yolunteer . inst 
Bootstrap's job-training center--a rented store building at 
Ayenue in south-central Los Angeles. “And two local businesses, — 
Loan and Golden State Mutual Life Insurance, seieeeami pasa am: _traine 


i * 
pues Savings & | | 
es ‘to “use their 


_ tabulating equipment on Saturdays. Gs Soe pa | ar nai ita 
With more than 1,000 inp icdive: ‘five ads training on we ny 24 fee and | | 
approximately 60 receisins instruction at this time, Operation s vie “holds | 


Classes four nights a week, 6300-10330 p.m, . Courses offered | include basic el ec- 


tronics, typing, drafting, electroni¢ assembly, _Akeypunch . and | ‘tat lati g quipment 
operation, nurses’ aide training, and — bs staieadeit- om So x 
Community Project No, 2° ~~ MTF OF Wi erieds 4 phigcient Has eet 


Community Project No. 1 can best on duaekibed at “the ad aoe rere 

tion Bootstrap. The successful execution of this pore has assured Boot strap's 
success and did, in — mice ‘the total — o Xo eogun ore | 
+: Hoe bes | 

It is our feeling that Before: any avemipe cen, be made. at st Scam ity ‘mobil ize- 

tion, you must first establish “a base in: the comm nity. , This ‘base as should “not be 

used for dictating to the ‘peopre’ of the \area. | ++It. should not be 1 sed ae p aeiatepine 
programs for the people, © The primary function of .the.ce nter. is om _” 
tral spot for the people to get together and start a‘dielogue g cing. 
around their problems and needs. The job , of the org ial of mks 


is to act 
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(continued on next page) 
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Ny Bey foes ae 


oat ‘ue ean Boe at a simmantan esd. es ‘this Jevel. Contrary to popul ar 
belief, this failure is generally due to the organizers and not the community. 


Impatience, pre-conceived programs, and unwillingness to meet the. community. at its 
level are the major reasons for this failure. The tolléwing outline “Of how Com- 
age ‘Project ‘Now sk has: funetioned ».will point .out how we avoided these pitfalls or 
shi least corrected ithe: motere shez: peered, fetal ;,to. the Project, tev 


Pree eri 
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ie 
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- -$¢eonTnddpeal cof) uihe, salediin~stnbitahs: réchice:Comaaeen, “(NeVae),, a Civil Rights 
orem formed by militant local CORE members, opened a Freedom Center. at 4066 South 
Central Avenue, the heart of the Negro ee The center was equiped with ea 


Library, record: pa ay er,.andping-pong tables... The.expected rush to the.doors by the 
: 1 SEDER didn!t. wahensadiss. This, vas-predicteble, SORHCR, we iia predict +¢.. 


ane a Pe: a ee i geet ey? +4. hee? 23h ee ‘fh 
iw, enw Se.wesketi then: stertedsedvins: Cncannihinn and ‘ice. cream. This attracted the 
youngsters, age 2 to 10, The kids continued, to.-.come to the. ‘center, . no so much 


because of the cookies and ice cream, but because there is areal lack of recrea 

-;: tdongl | facilities; inthe area. The, center, filled this.need with the added bonus for 

uy the kids of....discovering. people, who, really cared ebout. them; . cared about them for 
wey were. and. not fon; vhes: the workers thought. they should be. 


It wasn't until tous months later that the tecnbneirs benea. tc drift into the 
“center, ,. As; expected, many. problems. developed that .were not resolyed.until. the gang 
SOP SPARED: was. SEAERTOBSE : ene: a Sains to. ee Center was turned over. to them... Now. it's 


. SENEERs 6 +. 
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After a year and a ope of t operation, the center has ee follow- 


i. A seaee py isting ths ‘a saat by young, end. old. alike. 


Ze A place where welfare sothare have se padaed thmtesives and selected their 
own. leaders. They have,learned:their rights under the. welfare program and 
ee ae been able .to eliminate many of the injustices, inflicted upon 


A welfare mothers union is now being formed. Plans are being formulated to 
start, a, small. business: so,that,the mothers, can.get off.state aid, The ini- 
i for, theee. pesmpene came- from. the. BORDET In | : 


™ 


: 3. A pleee. PB the. Seenegers: iaidhs -young. ase meet. to plan their. aeidiiihes. 
They have dances supervised by themselves. 


4. A distribution point. for. food. and’ clothing, to,.people in need in the commun- 
ity. ..(Tons,of .food..were. distributed. from ,the.center after the .Los Angeles 
revolt). There are families in this area who go without food over extended 
periods of time. The center tries to help these —* The welfare 
netpers are da elite 08, $hts part .of the ngoenems 

5. The center serves as  ecnihines: bosmt«. The frustrations. of the community 
are heard here icon before _— downtown power structure are even aware of 


these. REO a «x: ee ae 3 on none 4 


Operation Bootatrep will ‘be successful ‘o nehiowlie most of its aeaha The Job 
Training Center, Community Project No. 2, was initiated because the people that came 


(continued on next page) 
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to the center expressed a need for it. <A remedial reading program, Community Pro- 

ject No. 3, is coming into being for the same reason, The Comminity Projects *thet 

are now only on the drawing board, are being Geveloped not because we thought of 
¥ (res ‘¢ Steines Me 


them but:-because the gee ny ‘asked ‘tor thems 46>» PEER AN GTO”, RA AGURRRS TS: 
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‘The. recent peeere in Los | mageked: aidan: ‘need Ineeks* ecpicture, ehet-teny dmcthe 
ficld of Civil.Rights have beén trying “t6"gét across*for along time, “<THE CIVIL 
RIGHTS MOVEMENT, INSTEAD OF BRINGING RELIEF TO THE NORTHERN, GHETTO TRAPPED NEGRO, 

4S SUCCEEDED ONLY IN ADDING TO HIS” Pioernavege sy ipeeecentee ‘lies! at ithe! ‘heart of 


er T Pee 


the bese oh of the rip yeh me . meg : nepali TC 


io; Ree bee ey 3 Sy om Be Se teen. } cat . Pte eon ae 


The two great achievements 68 + the: civa1 RAghte movement; \ duc’ pore Civil “Rights 
Bill..and the new Voting Rights Bill} have’ attempted -t6- éliminate’the’ political “and 
social berriers confronting the Negro in the South, They have had little or no mem- 
ing to the Northern Negro. Exclusion from ‘thé: pateeee eseree ere was _- 


still is the primary obstacle in his’ path?” ip ell wile ce lire ae erty 


. ie . <a . \ a 
2 é a. : ~9 a on Me eo cor 
’ # z ’ * 3 > ti - ; me ¢ 


pees No job, or a low paying jon, halts’ theoncors ‘in? his tight: teei tisar’ yen fess. 
-,, zenship. To wade Whitney M. “Young, ‘Executive Director of ‘the’ National Urban League 
"Equality doesn't mean a thing to’ the man who can't afford to’ ‘buy’ any" Jobs are’ ‘the : 


basis for Civil “ome si 


, in 


Past cfforts to climinate job d2eentumvten’ ‘tae? ‘Vead. only ee tehenteat? The 
“front't Negre is drawn from the’ middle class; and the disadvantaged black’ a8 Fert to 
the slums. The excuse given over and over again is that the poor Negro Lacks t n= 

ing and skills. | beets | | 


We have, therefore, decided to concentrate our energies on eliminating this 
barrier to the ghetto Negro's entrance into American life by initiating a dynamic | 
program to train the unskilled, “the unemployed and” the’ ‘underemployed — on’ @ massive 
scalc never before Fidos. ays in Los ps mate : 


A® the first of a series of centers, we have leased a wendddagoat boat Street 
and Central Avenue, the heart of "the depressec district ‘and have al read y developed 
a list of over 2000 prospective students who arc eager for training: in saleable 
skills. 2, ag 


A Our experience. in ghetto work, ‘both North and Sduth; “Has proven that it is 
essential that the training centérs be locatéd’ in’ the’ area affected, Educational 
opportunitics removed from his neighborhood only re-affirm the social paralysis of 
the ghetto-trapped Negro who has been cut ia rte teomcnens Ai Sconitid cally’ and psycholog- 
ically from the outside world, inet 


Accessible location will also éliminate transportation. ‘costs’ beyond the means 
of meager pocketbooks anc encoureges toes aid — to take a8 pert in’ ener” cen- 
ter. 


The success of this program is efitirel y dependent “ufén- ‘the response of indus- 
trial leaders, We request that they bring in their ee Py yon ae and 
set up training programs on our premises’ | 


oe and indiana must also be involved to answer. gaeer#8ag* about which 
skills are presently in demand ; vac eer are not Seon to ted Reis yoni out, and 
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We have the. com . 4 ng ‘skills. he have a building and the-desire, 


wild require the complete cooperation of alls 
} sen. : de this project. The esr of our 
*Salenti™: We have: a Fesponsibality to 


to ‘the telnstrees of our country’s economic life. 
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ea - tha aerate mOSt* MA °HesA"S? JObs never hear abdut" them’ dni 
1 y ‘ate ai thethée written -tésts°and oral” interviews 
. which are basic to aaah for ‘thoes sober “ Operation Bootstrap realizes that: these 
tests: can be passed _by oe ade in our commun t 5 ’ but in Coo women, I people have not 
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-The program at: Operation Bootstrap i$ tworfeld. SAR AES 
techniques of vocabulary, mathematics and English grammer essentia ssing 
of the civil service test, together with information dealing with orel interviews. | 
However, with the variety and, aveilability,of . civil.service 7 28, ...ePPLicaats 

teke an initial -test and. qualify .. for..one , type . pr pera doe hi hey , £90) , 
like to adyance their, position by ;taking.progressively more, dil guit.¢e 
Operation Bootstrap -will,.offer. advenced,,.courses..which jtzein. pnd i1 


these positions. ni verte owoetar ot easieion dedi 
| The second part. of, the-program exist someiahy- as $282 996H? 8 -a¥ Qper- 
ation. Bootstrap will. offer ;a.histing,of£ ~all reinil.,..servi rovided . 
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Civil Service ——— — ee of their ee ten will be routed gh this 
brogran. : | («6 evhet oW. .ecfise.erisiacniwe ‘etapa .omd (oven: av. 
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ay te stan 3 4171 Ss. Central... Aver te ats casei: - 
Los Angeles, California 
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The Museun of “African American. History, (3806,South. Mich AVE og CHP Cag 113.4 y : 
£9563) ;s selling a variety of materials related to African; and,4fr, ric: eracen 


history. All of these items have not been seen by CORElator staff but they are 
listed here in egse any.readerg.might be interested-in. sending for them... 5 - 


ini¥cb « end-eidT:  .“eoiaed¢ bs Bioxsa0s? -“e5- awonsd-e2. 
1967 Freedom Calendar. The..3967 FOS OI sFelepdasset sony irs a sed: ontoinal sent. 
pictures of Negro musicians. Pris oP Or, more - tRe 
$1. each. : ) ) 
pe ae toad. nt cuphoe ots. Boz <P Bw, is0 


Neuro History:-Kits The Heore Bistery..Kit,copteins biouraphheal.a 


each with a picture and a biography of the person described, ;k; 1 ontains 
a list of books good for teachers and students. It also has. other edacutt aaa 
materials. Price..is  Shyhens In, Srdere 9 ten ; or. BORA LEDGA PRAGA AAs PhenSOGD rns, 

| {3 6d. mEtnosg oft! tedsh. oe" aueet> Yeats sone lew. - 

Art rtnte ‘These are six beautiful black and white ‘prints of children at play. and 
at school. They show children of different ethnic groups together in fine black and 
white. They were drawn by one of Chicago's outstanding artists. Mre..Ma 
roughs. Price 0 O ° 

pacers ah . Nala? UPL areOS ee 6 oO me : FANE A iiw - Lngompeige bank STEKO ie 
Whip: Mc . Whop. Me... Pudding. & Other. Abbi +. anc wus. Friends. 
This is a book of womlerful animal sterean.; gr eg from thes: ubeeanecs? td £rican:.and- 
African-American peo plc, It wes written ty Mrs. Mergerct Burroughs, a founder of 
the Museum of. Negro. History,and Art. She: ’s,,a,teecher. Of Art : atoChi¢ago! ¢o:;BuSable 
High School and author.of.two. other. bogks:for children..- cba book con ibecen se red. by 


both - children ane advate. : corte: ‘sartie! 50. .1in ee e~per. 
book. ie tae Soe Ors f- “petites UOT, 9esSAd *: or: vtiiocen. ot Giesd : BOE 
¥ttvemevo 10 -of ofqeag vo... bierad. od:-nye nick dite. 


Monro si mhety Dinesetiaal ck 25, s Bullet aon ths 0. bel Letae ‘aaah end. -.desenaves | 
books, maps, pictures, .films,,.fiin. strips, .' records-rall :in the. £4ehd of Atrix 


and African-American history and culture. The address..as.to where, esgh, 


chtemvean. be 
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(continued - Items the Museum of Af 


purchased is also Le aap Teachers have complained about the | 
Here is a roe long list, Price S$ 
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Do you and I pemgate ig heer African staan 
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Our’ ‘immédiate 


Oe tok Ln Buty ionee 2 Little. saelyats, ¢an we be . 
so sure Si EPO ped diye 


For the American jit anise its ¢ | 
thee: bismagtom onli involved. And we are all part of het economy. 


» ee ot 14 | ; ered . =. eile x * > “B 
Se . pee: ry aaa e ee. tS <* oP ee ‘ea ) ; 
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“The enclosed folder shows HOW, pens aie eemabe: obiiilitienia: with ashe dollars. 
a it Bien agsiid a bet canted grenceane — two giant New York City banks profiting 


. 00 0, 0 003! oThis is making people conscious of 
“bow ‘money > inocently can ~ ‘give inadvertent .support to the. worst 
racism since Hitler. It calls for action. ; ; 


witi gn “is-onky: the:tnitied - effort of the.Committee of Con- 
science Ageinst Apartheid, operating out of the offices of. the American Committee ‘on 
Africa. | Other and similar Sy dae will later be praerres on a nationwide basis. 
PC et isehchasste 3, spaPbele theless Mes Af eee ae i ae a Ec gd oe. papery 2 

The tive: dist ; cial other ‘words; ‘aimed oumnelves, our. tf LOW 
jlo nonprofit ‘Gegabahattaus, and business, out of supporting with their ey 
ted Nations ‘representatives condemn with-their.words... Conceivably, wide 
wlagabebe ‘eftieen~ action could Yead to je! ¢hange..4m government policy towards South 
Africa. We hope to end the present business-as-usual with racism,;(do you know. that 
our government goes along with apartheid by excluding non-white Americans from as- 
: nments to ‘our Embassy ‘and: Consul ates. in: Gouth Africa?) and. seeieee. its vith active 
pressure by the U.Ss" £62" progress toward *@*non+recial South Africa... 


A big order? Yes. Apartheid is a very well-heeled a and your American 
Committee on Africa, a very small David, ar | 


The staff and thé expensesifor this most successiul.campaign are. being. provided 
by the American Ccmmittee on Africa. We thank those of you who have pledged gifts 
but we need your continued support and the help of you:who have not yet given his 


oe: | baa you gee apr $0: Legge <n s oo Piaiita now? = 
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As soi dataaat pepaet? 


tok Meas Y $2535 ae 4 i F 
P.S. Please send your generous check today to; teulitiaiaies pale on Africa 
211 East 43rd Street ... 
New York, N.Y, 10017 
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Interfaith Peace Vigil odo hor oe evad etedosoT m9vigq o@8 le @t boandouws 


ee 22i3zS 8 6»deil gaod ,ontl a ai otel : adarean t to ag03n oeoH? 

"Until Americans stop killing pie being killed im VieliQlem>. «© siens..s ig ee 
(will be held) = os _ every Thursday noon to express our SOrTow anv our oe ro ." * 

. tem Se ee dee ne ae ote ex <2¢bks £th heRRES OF sUbb ERC OoRECENERERRRESEREESEES 

A single sign is all that distinquishes this Quaker style witness from the peo- 

ple waiting for the bus on -First.Street MCcornerof! Serta Cleara--Bank of America). 

And yet the effect on the rare, tuned-in passerby can be almost electric--when he 

stops (startled) and considers, and with a communicative nod joins the witness for a 


few minutes. 


$28% nesintA dtwo? sotetod I. bas wor og 
Those who are concerned with our nation's econtimed dependence on violence in 
its relations with other peoples, particularly-in Viet .Nam,ere invited,t0o.join this 
weekly, hour-long silent vigil. Come when you can; leave when you must. 5. oe 


rik evegaugii aisiv--yrornoes asorremh sade +07 
Sig to Syeq ife ets ow beA .bovfovat ai ot Feleorpadl fitasd 3 
The general ‘strike in the grape industries centering around Delano contimues, 
but the main campaign now is at ‘Pevelléstinettd. WOH awoda tohfot tesolome sit 


[ Jan wi tenfcos sapiequss oliioode & 23ntogaig si tinh 
On September 9, 1966, > ha of ithe field workers: oon stri o&tbnbhe «Peneli. 
Minetti 1500 aere ranch, « because theccompeny® refused ;;to.bargain with,1 
union: United Farm workers Organiging o> om ittee: of : AP le-CoE Os ogg | | 
N.F.W-A.) ofion w6CF eltas FI ot?sh nonte ta ba 
On September 11, -1966°-the California*Department of ‘Employsant certified that 
the strike was 100% effestives: -10 of to tuo geitersqe ,biediwagh tentags oodpice 
etoeresca oct ental iw enoctosg ats Bhan ik bares ari +5 8Ott%h 


Then the reenetiiial Sota with Perelli-Minetti, in attempting to break the 
strike by supplying: —— ‘teeakere™ There was. some harassment: of :picketss.:; 

2eonisud Sap ,ancitastaes+s tiloxrqacn -2HaglIrr 

| On September: 18 tte” Tedhctere ‘and aPerel¥i4ginetti. -gigned :a.contrect 

ing the’ fact that the workers stresewening 7 ‘fops the bight -torbe represented. by,,the 


umion of their’ bepedy il CTia igueu-en-Reoniatw! tTasedtg os bas of ogqed oW i.scisth 
ONL DULIKD YG viStigisis wtiw onols B3cp dietinsteon “$ID 


The field qovkere® ere’ Seed inutaeton strike ‘and-are-askingour..support: thmqugh 2 
nation-wide boycott of Perelli=Minetti» products: «fhesexineludet .) ef* yo omesoac 


Morrow Brandy . Low IS" BL DLOAPIBGs, 2oYx Tyehro of dk 
Tribuno Vermouth (1280 Lisi g1oy 8 ,sOLTIA wo oot? temo 


Macy's brand of Red Star Brandy 
Suppliers of the grape: Breer 62 ght apaiontentta: — $ pac? ray e act 


‘BOLT HO Sostemm msoitomA od2 ae 
apis aio ks qoon oF eu af ort boy t'noW ise 


Letters are uneasily reeaed to those hinies ‘weten have large business deal 
ings with Perelli-Minetti, and which are very responsive to public concern. 


Le Mr. John Tribuno 
Vermouth Industries of America 
420 West: 45th Ste © .ome_ Log ALS YE D07 AQeio euciedsp ig0y Sace oar of ein 
New York, N.Y. veo" (ES 


Re Manager, 
Macy's, Valley Fair (or in your locality) 


San Jose, California 
(continued on next page) 
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The San Jose Branch of the National Association for the gg lt oh of Colored 
1 Rennlerd WAG?) wh hand « od ne to the Eleventh Annual Banquet. | 
speaker will be Mr. Saul Alinsky, stormy community organizer, sociologist, agitator. 
— pasion B penne ot iagge eo otro controversial approach to the problems of the 
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Px" 3 sing for the poor and our support of the proposed housing author 
ity. Time 9330 in the morning in the Supervisors’ Chambers, 70 Ww. Hedding St., San 
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‘EAST SAN JOSE SUN - REPRINT OF EDITORIAL 


bite yitencnd | eyoumme kin Sra re3 
After. almost °.a . analeton, Gi u 


again take ws the issue of a county housing authority. 


At stake is better housing for 11,000 county families. These families have 


incomes 5 Web et i eae Tome eee <> 
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~ Most — ue many spend ip to: ‘noo a ’ woaitey ‘tad fe 


noe te Ruoe ea ses ee . bl tak g ; 3 e - anit “y i. “eS ree ; 
persie . pee ant housing units in the Sars Pegs ‘of 1 ‘Shee: homes 


and apartments. re families can 
afford: to'peys 

a Wigintit do dn help low Shale paaniie itiove into better 
ee: fundse, — 4; ri Or; 


. xf ‘i’ - ‘eg 


Families would) gon bute 25 per cent of their income. 
$65 or $75 @ month; Ae he heeded ng authority would add ‘thal § : 
coaeery for the femily to —- go _ housing. f Cy 
F +. ~ 
Landlords are guaranteed Bem nts by the | Pe axthority,. 2, 
oe eT ee ee 
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ent», - jusially about 
‘to $50 4 month ne- 
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The City of oan Jose now whe an Srivating | authority end most everyone 
s it has. pore a ot abet od ing-in faster than. the authority 
en: process : y cramped \toge ther in small, \run- 


(continued on ‘nt : ae | 


(continued - East San Jose Sun - Reprint of Editoriak)- ri .walivy 
down houses, are being helped to move into ae, nl ‘better ‘kept. hotles. ; 


fbx npeea = Sek 

Getting families out of the ghettoes is important ..¥. ‘Children re orine ‘up in 

closer to average neighborhoods will have a batter chance of leading decent, salthy: 
lives. The change in wundenie scares is one more break in the poverty cycle wh 

often traps children. 


County supervisors’ have asked the 16 eities in the 3 county ae: they: are 
to cooperate. - pital amb aaa teem Te as TH Se Ake cede 
| | "eta Dad up fi) 2. Barreeerng vas 
San Jose councilmen, sup Ss 
nothing, indicated they are wiling to c 10) 
some signs of action. 2 ag aig ante 0 oh 


Other communities such as Gilroy and Milpitas, who: wil 
their own housing authorities if the county fails to act, 
authority idea. In fact, most cities — the eounty: — 2 


operate. 


The biggest group of . low inoue peli ig girokocuatg “Tiwe in perk mene eS 
areas.These are the people left’ out in the’ courity even if -Milpitas,: G Gilroy and: other 
cities set yp their own housing wr see | : 


A county housing authority. ees sense. It will improve cn cy _ living 
conditions in Santa Clara county, and. break up ‘the formation ‘ef —— 
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On December 9, 1966 (the day before Human Rights ian New Yorkers were urged ‘to 
withdraw their accounts from two —— yank 


in that’ catys « Pirst? Nktional: City and 
protest Sue SBVAESROES 8 these banks have 
yeme svatutrony ‘end bus- 


one a. eee % ‘he : if Ae Boor aS teat 

"  AUBIMEIS. "25 : abana. ‘add. aie Bhesr ot teoyer of yogis od 
ect ‘the, Comittee of. Conscience Against Apartheid catubed 
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ght to"t#aver. ‘Ajdrtiiesd ‘nds Yesul €60""in the up- 3 
s of _ Africans living in the areas des d’ for 

L_ to ett s homelands" where the majority find 

: Janis “that inost “Africans 

aréi ““gigrantworkers; ‘séepar- 

ee Ae OS eee nae bs Nod! ‘their © employers; ‘police, 

apne Labor officials and virtually ev r ; 88 Gin Onda’ “they Cone “in “Gofitact {)°” 


ON SGP Se istics cantdt “beyin £6 Show’ thd’ attrGit to ‘fidtian digdity"dadséa by epar- 
‘theid; however, this briet table summaries somé of its’ important ‘Characteristics: 


it means 


we SIHILGSISTG- Yieo aluow :- eis Sud... opel vey oF otogeeg bluan stobiasted 


‘ it ras 15). ows, a 2 RoOgweod “oats ote ered ¢ re 
5 xed . sae <0 MeLing off 200. -vyiloousi elneqs $819 
Mab bs shat we ‘rty seri? £54 1 Fetes 
: oF Ae ee ge bbe Ci iraemits eoanrewv sangee none 
on ¢ e per pupil ; | “$19 
Infant mortality per 100 births 200“plus 
w5tS cp a 2 is ae > ‘ai anc ge tony ot ior 2 3 37-42 
Percen on {bal a e Asi ian e- 68 
Percent of land | te = i | 13°" 
Persons in registered trade unions none 
Persons convicted of pass offenses* since 1948 5,000,000 
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ttre esident Joh E eu Riep tite ree bea thie: third annive 
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sary of the Oroaet eres i. BASS, Unity, said? “We Will “hot pe mit ® human” ‘Fights to 


= BE F anee ee 1 Re our own. c w mn ae ne rt policies abroad which are 
| = base on. t e.. rule u rule’ of ninorits Ra oe or. 2 eer? notion. that” en are , unequal 
£533 e tases ait es | $a £1 oe 
before the law." sata ek gee ae ies 


an eae St .  decording ‘to,a, former. assis- 
Cie penniny re gyi eo ae i ea fact; that:. South African 
* ports ere® “Highly Weeful!* lOgi'stically: tov thew: UiSs.Navy";) the,-,lecation. of space 


a. Oo” Feet ew Wn Sobte Africa; total UsS.: investments of: $800 million. as of 
1960; a favorable balance of trade with the Reptblic;: ‘and South Africa as.a source 
(continued on next page) tenets ; 
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“ment, ‘American trade names are ubiquitous, SR 


(continued - (a) - A Blow Against Apartheid) : 
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Therefore, concluded the Aseisbant AOPuti eas, “t, ve nt 


encourages no disco rages investmer 
whether to invest rcomains with the indi 
Pk ott sot owe om Pee ree Oe 

This policy of hands-off . “South Africa hai a ‘ lable assis 

the pro-apartheid forces, both financially and psychologics A lL 
States banks and business back us, we can go ahead,” was ee Wey” on 
statesman from South Africa phrased it. 
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Thus U.S. trade and investment. in Tar 
tation. No wonder investors receive , 15 Pos 
nearly 30 percent on reinvested | profit i | 
cerned $800 million in profits; five. 
reinvested, 
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Two hundred and forty-three U.S. _ corporations’ ‘a peda? Sporating 4 


africa, including mo st of the major ‘blue-chips. hy ad com ea ee 
re jae me hoon 


panies are each dominant in their sectors. | ‘From 
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Outsiders. could appeal to the oppressor by a FRPP ant 


twenty years 
this has” been ioe and has failed, _ 
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Outsiders could prepare to use force . . . but this would sr precipitate the 
great destruction we seek to avoid. 


Alternatively, outsiders can steer between the two and @isengage ‘from’ a South 
Africa whose prosperity depends largely on the influx of capital and exportation of 
agricultural and mineral commodities. The South African pen the rests ‘on ‘the 


7 a } ; an. § ; 
confidence of international business, primarily British and | en, in ti a6. @Con- 
omy. uae i 3 Oe fi ee a | 
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it present, thé U.S. Government policy represents the intoreité ot ‘Farge’ ¢orp- 


orations. There will ‘be no changes unless WE initiate them. Hil, is 
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Why is_it our concern? : Peek ae 3 pear aagt re ee 
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All nations but one Portugal) have over the "‘Tast ibid years ootaes 
condemned the South african Government's policies of apartheid. It is | 
en issue of concern to all mankind. 
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This condemnation and _ the increasing resolve of world gute. to. ES cndodt epartheid 
prugnee toetstios to the omnipresent threat of a violent upheavi al Ee 


Because Americe has extensive interests: in Soi uth Attica, | our «Bail oabaiks in ap 
conflict would be in defense of those interests that have allow “end” ‘encouraged’ our 


perticipation, the “Verwoerd Government." 


With the probable alignment’ of African’ forces with. the ‘Eastern: -Bloek os ag 
Americens would once egain be called upon to:defend their government's: + pol 


fighting against the non-white ‘forces in Africa, :’ - Because: ian this tragic. oak ibs) | 
it is our concern that the American government, and; American; business, take. a more 
lightened approach to the problem of. —— re apncaielnaine and, prevent, ing | 
astrophe rather than merely reacting. it gn Sasa ewe tet Bek epee’ 7 


(continued on the next page) 
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finencial crisis. It was the American banking interests that rushed to their aid 
i tc idence- : 
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FARM WORKERS HAVE. BEEN ‘CAUGHT ‘BETWEEN, THE GREED, ob’ otha? 
PROCESSING : INTERESTS..AND. AN SXELOT IW, SYSTEM OF HIRING. 
TRACTS OR PROVISIONS FOR WELFARE, WE. HAVE va Ag SQUEE: 
WE'VE HAD ENOUGH! | 


FOR THE FIRST. TIME SINCE AGRIBUSINESS, BEGAN ABUSING. v 
SPANISH-SPEAKING WORKERS, A POTENT AND PERMANENT UNION 
-DEVELOPING,.. WE. HAVE BEEN ON. STRIKE, NOW. AGAINST. OVER. 30. GROWERS, IN, 
FOR OVER A YEAR, OUR DETERMINATION IS GREAT, BUT WE NEED YOUR CONTINUED 


SUPPORT, ; ) , pafisiso> ,ontiaix+c .ontque ont at tal Lis, 
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BOYCOTT THE PRODUCTS OF blip and mail to; 

ANTONIO PERELLI-MINETTI,. = . ANTONIO, PERELLI-MINETTL, Pond, Rd... and, Hwy . 
HIS SONS, AND THEIR 26 PRI- 9S, McFarland, Calif. 93250 

VATE FAMILY CORNORATIOs. esas sit Re ok hres whcons ¢ Ee or 
ALL OF THEIR FIELD WORKERS ce 
WENT OUT ON STRIKE. THE SIRS: WE ARE PARTICIPATING ayers ~s. 
COMPANY HAS USED. ARMED. ges POETS. OF, ALL, YOUR. PRODUCES. HET ee Ee 
MEN AND ATTEMPTS TO INCITE CTI 

VIOLENCE TO BRING STRIKE- 
BREAKERS ONTO THEIR RANCH. 


NEGOTIATE A “LEGITIMATE. 

AID THE DELANO GRAPE STRIKE FARM rT 

HELP GAIN: JUSTICE FOR: FARM... RH AC ARERR RIE FREE ERR IERICIEN 
WORKERS. Signed: _ ‘ : eens a 
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SANTA CLARA VALLEY C.0O,R.E. 


OUR ADDRESS HAS BEEN CHANGED TO: 3944 Teale Avenue, San Jose 
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OUR PHONE NUMBER HAS BEEN CHANGED TO: 244-6724 
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(GENERAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING: 
ORIENTATION MEETING: 


SEATTLE CHAPTER CONGRESS OF RACiaL BQUALLY 


Janusry 22, 1967 


HES HR IR HHP CHEHE RHEE A OHA SA AREA 
Thursday, Js cnucry 26, 8:00 pm E. Side YwCA 29th & Cherry 
Tucsd-y, February 7, 8:00 pm CORE Office 22023 East Union St. 
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NEW OFF iCERS 


CHAIRMAN: | John Cornethan 
V. CHAIRMAN: Ed O'Keefe - 
SEC:-ETARY: Carolyn Daye 


_A. SECLETURY: Dorothy Richard 
TREASURER: Fd Russell — 


UiiTON-L..BOR CO ITTEE 


Further action hs been taken on the dis- 
crimination compliint of lr. Jettiec imr- 
ray against Ironworkers Local #86. 4 
letter was sent to the lronworkers as a 
result oi this complaint, in an attempt 
to negotiate with them in Mr. Murray's 
behalf. we received a letter from the 
legal firm representing the lronworkers 
st:.ting thet as a result of their meetings 
with the Strte Board of Discrimin: tion, 
that the matter was settled to their com- 
plete satisfaction and they considered 
the matter closed. Although the otate 
Board found in favor of Mr. Imrrzy, the 
Ste continues to be velii: ~. “ur 

ray is not yet working out ¢f lose #5 
Further discussion of this m:t‘er will 
take place 2t tne General Mecving. 


FLN.NCE COM:I1'T8E 


Crojected Budget for 1967: 


Income: Dues & 200.00 
Dances, etc. 800.00 
Donztions 500.00 
TOT.L % 1,500.00 


Expenses: Rent, Phone, etc. 4 3,000.00 


This leaves us with a %1500.00 deticit. 
any ideas as to how we can heln to alle- 
viate this problem will be wolicomed. 
BUCATION CONMLTTEE 

& statement on integrated education will 


be reod for the approval :f the goner:l 
membershipe 


CORE TELEFHONERS * 


CORE is in nétd of telepnoners. This is 
an easy and infrequent job. It means 
taking a list of 12 to 1h COE members, 
and phoning them occasionally about demon- 
strations, activities, and special events, 
if you are willing to be a COhE telenhoner 
please contact Anne Jacobson, CH h-é281. 


"To be a Negro in this country and to be 
relatively conscious is to be in a rage 
almost all of time." Jsmes Baldwin 


OFFICE VOLUNTEEHS 


COKE is in need of office volunteers. 
Beins an office volunteer is one of 


those jobs offering little excitement, 


but it is one of the essential day to 
day tasks that keeps the organization 
going. For further infoimation call 
Mary Provo, La -0299. 


Di..FT CUUNSLING aV..LLABLE 


Why Draft Counseling? Because a young 
man subject to the dr: ft may not know: 


1. Which of the 18 draft classifications 
he should have. : 

2. How to go about appealing his class- 
ification when an error is madc. 

3. That he may be entitled to a con- 
scicntious objector status, even 
if he doesn*t believe in God, nor 
belong to a churche 

lh. He hans 10 days to fill out form 
SSLOO (which he receives when he 
registers ). 


These are just some of the things that 
a prospective draftee,. or his parents 
snoulu know about. 


COkE now has advisors available---not 
to say what you should do, but to help 
you get what you want and are entitled 
toe So if you need help, or know some- 
one else who does, call the office or 
Ginny Crow Ea 5-89h. 


OPE.KERKS BUREAU 


we are activating our speakers bureau | 
and will be making a special effort to 
get speskers for programs. If you are 
a CORE member and can spare a little 
bit of time, you can help. Call the 
office or Ginny Crow, Ea 5-89. 


WOhK>i.OP: TaLK * THINK * LISTEN 


Why is the Central area population not 
beating a p.th to our door? what we 
should be doing to involve more peoplc? 
Poor people? Jobless people? Discri- 
min:ted-against people? | 


If you have ever said "THE TKOUBLE WITH 
COR: IS ...-" or "I'D BE sCTiVE IN CORE 
LF ONLY THEY wOULD...." NOw is the 
time to let off steam. Let it off and 
put it to worke wE NEED YOU!! Put on 
some comfortable clothes, bring a lunch 
and a pillow (in case we run out of 
chairs) and your ideas of goels, pro- 
gram, and organization. we'll have 


too, but we think the stimulating inter- 
change of ideas will kecp everyone awake. 
The workshop will be held at Tcd and Joan 
Hiltner's, 132 = 36th Avenue., February 
11, 9:00 am to 5:00 pm. 
rn tion call Ginny Crow, Ha 5- 48%). 


GU. > LS MOVING (= 


The CCiuk office will be moving, after 

months of looking for 2 new loc tion. We 
hope to be in our new quarters around the 
first of February. Our new.‘address wiil 
be 1129 - 16th avenue. ! 
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seattle COnE 

Box 299 

peattle, Washington 

98111 
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DELANO Fak wUnKEKS CLOTHING DRIVE 


Time to clean out your closets. Clothes 
are needed for the grape pickers on 
strike in Velano, California. Take the 
clothes to Wesley House, 205 15th N.E. 
in the University District, or call 

HA e639 for pick-up. 


arreva Crawford sends her thanks to the 
CORE members wro have donated blood in 
her behalf. She is in need of further 
don:tions which can be given in her 
name at the Seattle Blood Banke 


‘Non=Profit Org’ : 
: U. Se Postage | 
: Ye.) . 
Seattle, Washe | 
Permit #911), 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL OFFICE 
New Orleans, Ieuisiansa 70113 
2209 Dryades Street 


FROM THE EDITOR 


It matters little that the fog is still 
thick and hides the beacon and the way 
it lights. Once lit, that light will 
never go out. And the day is coming-—- 
perhaps it is not far off--—-when millions 
of people will see it shine. 


BLACK POWER 


Black Power like white racism, CORE and 
the NAACP is the creation of white Amer- 
ica and can only be destroyed by destroy- 
ing all forms of racism in their country. 
For years Black Power have been fenced 
into squalid ghettos, concentration camps 
and dungeons of ignorance by America 
whites. 


Now, as all through history, Negroes op- 
pressed people are rising up to throw 
off the chains of the oppressor. We've 
found strength within the anguish of the 
poor; many who are poor because of white 
America. We've strength within bleeding 
victims of police brutality, our women 
have found strength after being raped by 
sove:.white racists. We, the Negro, have 
found the strength that has enabled us to 
withstand the rape of heritage and unity 
we will unite, we must——Black Power. 


BITS AND PIECES 


New Orleans CORE now meeting at the CORE 
Office on Dryades Street. Persons inter- 
ested in becoming members may contact 

the office for more information 523-7625. 


CORE gave two Christmas baskets to needy 
ferizies in the uptown area of New 
Orleans. 


Ku Klux Klansmen are copying union and 
civil rights tactics. They picketéd-Wel- 
ler's Cleaners in Rocky Mountain, N.C., 
because Negro employees refused to clean 
Klean robes and the fizm was forced to 
subcontract the work. The higher prices 
that followed led the Klansmen to pick- 
et in protest. 


BOGALUSA 


Three CORE staff workers have heen assig- 
ned te help the BVL in ir drive to ob- 
tain equal employment on Yolumbia Road. 


Jackie Hicks and son were arrested whtle 
picketing on Columbia Road over the Chri- 
stras Holidays. A young girl picketer . 
was attacked on Columbia Road while Bog- 
alusa police looked on. We'll find out 
why the police failed to obey a federal 
court order in not protecting civil 
richts workers. Members of the BYL and 
students are falling down on the job. 
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Vincent Brown while waiting for the Desi- | 
re Bus felt a need to use a restroom. He 


ter. Brown being a Negro, Carter was 
charged with aggravated battery and attem- 
pted murder. ; 


The Lower Ninth Ward Neighborhood Council 
plans to send a representative group of 
residents to Washington, D.C. this month. 
The grovp will meet with officials from 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment in an attempt to get the Hous- 
ing program originally slated for the 
lower ninth ward into operation this 
year. 


The Housing program which would have pro- 
vided funds for street improvements, pub- 
lic facilities and other commmit;y in- 
provements for the area. A matching fund 
basis with the city of New Orleans was 
cancelled recently by Housing and Urban 
Development officials in Washington, 
because where is a law in Iouisiana 
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For anyone that hasn't heard, Candy and 
George have a little girl. 


‘EDUCATION 


Alabama has few Negro students attending 
previous "white" schools. 


gro students in previous “white” schools 
only Alabama's 2.4% is lower. | 


U.S. Education Commission Harold House 
seid his office issued its new guideline 
only after determining that voluntary 
plans were not working in many southern 
states---we can include Louisiana. 


get City" project: Baltimore, Maryland. | 
The center is designed to train youths in 
the operation and management of filling 
stations. It is financed by a $147,000. 
grant from the Department of labor and 

they plan to train 96 young men in four 
13~-week sessions. ) 


POVERTY 

James Farmer, former director of the Con— 
grees of Racial Equality, last week call- 
el for a massive anti-poverty “march on 
Waehington that will make all previous 


marches look like child's play and a 
picnic," . 


Speaking at a rally in lafayette Park in 
the nation's capital, Farmer said: 


"They are afraid welfare recipients will 
get organized and know how they have been 
cheated in the past. They are afraid 
that poor people who have lived in the . 
slums will rise up and say, 'There will 
be no more slums for us.' 


"Why is it so much more important to 
spend $20 billion on the war in Vi¢etnan, 
when the most important war of all, the 


Mr. McKissick said,"It was a tragic day 
in this country when the caucus met and 
stripped Powell of his chairmanship. It 
: was not the Black sommmity's voice in 
In Washington the office of Education said Congress, a voice that took fifty years 


to develop. This is an example of politi- 
cal castration of Black people. Adam Cla- 


yton Powell could not be controlled; he 
Louisiana and Mississippi have 2.6% of Ne- is 
The caucus attempted to deal with two 
Adams, Adam the man and Adam the symbol 
of the aspirations of Black Power. They 


@ man with power who commands respect. 


camnot and’'should not be separated." 


Floyd B. McKissick, National Director of 


CORE, today announced that the National 
Chairman of CORE, Wilfred T. Ussery, has 


been selected to chair an all—Black con- 
ference to be held in San Francisco, Cal- 


iformia on January 28 and 29 of this year. 


CORNER 


Bob and Jackie Hicks are being sued by 
the Bogalusa police department. Richard 
B. Sobol of LGDC has asked the federal 
court to throw out the suit. The Justice 


- Department has joined LCDC in their suit 


throw out the recent school board 
lection in Tallulah, The federal court 
s ruled the recent guidelines issued > 
Department of Educaticn is to be 
law of the land and that all grades 
to be integrated by the fall term 
1967. Freedom of choice period will rm 


war om poverty, fear and ignorance right. - 


here is being fought wder your nose to 
the piteous tune of $1.7 billion?" asked 
Ruth Mackall, member of the Underground. 


POLITICAL 


Segregationist Leander H. Perez, Sr., of 
Plaquemines Parish, said C.H. (Samy} 
Downs should remain as chairman of the 
Democratic State Central Committee. 


Downs has thrown his support behind Alaba»., 


ma Gov. George Wallace for president. 
FPloyii B. McKissick, National Director of 
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: PE tee Sti CORELatar this Month 


As o matter ct eelien in order to cover as much gr 
edition, we rarely publish articles that, are longer than | ay 
McKissick's "Constructive Militancy" ‘Statement last month w was. the 
tions. This month, because of what we regard as their. exceptional inte 
have gone to our limit’ and and beyond in three™ instances. | ce, 

In our Southern News section, we cakl your attention to the materiel on Mis-— 
sissippi and Bogalusa. Both in the-letter from} ipt Uni 
article which follows, you will find a fascinating account of ‘the ‘Tormmtice: of a- 
coalition which holds promise of providing the ol th euneseatat statewide emass- 
ing of black power via the ballot box. ren 


Yetta Lackner's article on crommdteLietwadh'e eattone senatlices deeply be- © 
hind a curtain of establishment-press silence which has led many persons to assume. 
that the boycott against Zee had ended. On special assignment for the lator 
to provide our readers with a portrait of Bogalusa, 1967, Yetta's | Of ithe 
town behind Crown-Zellerbach's paper curtain is an exciting piece of scr ta re- 
porting based not only on considerable research but on several’ direct phone con- — 
tacts with persons in Bogalusa--particularly members ‘of the Bogalusa voters League. 


Our lead article by Robert Staples is one which we. soot deserves very special 
attention. Bob,. currently: an.assistant.professor.of..social ces: ina: hatin nam 
college, has contributed articles to the CORELator from ite ‘begitiniag | and wrote - 
this month's while residing in the Midwest. - It is important that you know, mo 
considering the implications of his article, that Bob is a former officer of Santa 
Clara Valley CORE and, like Stokely, was an advocate of the ys ai REV LCLES | 
for many years before. taking his present position. 


There are aspects of Bob's contribution this month which wil offend and shock 
a portion of our readership. (His assessment of Martin Luther King shook several 
of us on the CORElator staff.) How dare he say such things: He dares because he 
wants us to hear him and to understand that. what he is saying reflects a condition 
of mind and spirit that more and more young black men are reaching ‘We urge that 
those of our readers, both black and white, who long for a nonviolent: solution to. 
America's problems of poverty and discrimination, quell the violent reactions in 
their own breasts which Bob's words may set off. Hear the anguish and the frus- 
tration and the despair of young Afro-America hebind those words. But don't miss 
the resolve behind them either. 


We welcome Robert Staples as an authentic black herald sincinetne that the 
time for moderation has ended! we are in a state of emergency. Those of us who 
want to prevent the violence may have a year left, or two at best. (will we make 
it through next summer?) Arresting the Rap Browns will not stop it. Silencing the 
Robert Staples's will not stop it. Only concrete actions which can demonstrate to 
black Americans that radical social and economic reforms can be brought. to the ghet- 
to without violence will do it. The choice is not between moderation and militancy;. | 
it is between the kind of “constructive militancy" described by Floyd McKissick on 
these pages last month and explosive militancy. we must “destroy racism in this. . 
country, create full employment in the American ghetto, revise the educational sys- 
tem to cope with the 20th century, and make the. American : etto a ged where it is > 


possible to live with hope." To do this we mus develop a6 ense of .urgen we 
must stop fearing to offend. And we mast sachet as Sy lives dep oor 
actions--because they do. es BS : : . 


It is in this context eine we hope 3 you will read ‘pobte article. 


HRM 


"$1.00 


| GHETTO REBELLIONS AND THE COLONIAL REVOLUTION 


2s See 


) AB was expected by most: people ,: the ghetto, dwellers..of the: black community. 
dim unison against).their: oppressors) ina large numberof urban centers in 

- ars United States: this. summer.) What -was ‘not expected was. massive: destruction of 
the) : of. white merchants: ini-the peri and See use af. ca ai tactics 
to accomplish this destructionie: ~§o« ic ; : | = | 


Ib 4s apparrént that -the::power structure expected the: rebellions to -be,on a 
 ehLlaoeee then Watts -of 1965.\> Yet,:both Newark: and Detroit were paralyzed by 
the:-uprisings ofthe "wretched ‘of the earth"~-and the.end is not in sight. What 
. is akso-clear: is that, the black oppressed’ masses -have the. potential to.burn this 
eountryts: urban centers t6 ashes,'--In other words ,. America could be returned to a_ 
. pre-twentieth century rural society. Without. any organization, the black natives. 
have created more destruction bane any act of nature heretofore mown. - 


What. isi: ‘important to’. viii is ‘that the rebellions are unorganized: and 
natin taneous, To suggest otherwise implies: that ‘black people would: be stupid enough 
toplan a tebolt which ‘would: destroy: only ;theit own homes andthe property of small 
white businesemen. © When, and if, -the rebellions assume.an organized | character, the 
targets of destruction will be Gerieral Motors, police: stations and.white suburbs, 
~ ‘The, ‘death =told wil] -not:be 20 blacks ‘for every ‘white. racist, and athe Bho ghavte 
will not be-invaded -by ‘the white: gestapo with: lmpunitys > ik a 


The Black Power groups do not control the ‘apontenedus dels Biel of the masses, 
‘Phis constitutes -a real; danger, because.once ia major rebellion.takes,place, there 
ig ino way to apply: the -brakes, ‘~The country'will:go up-in, flames and we would. . 
cease sic ome ‘to: stop the oltanetolg the ‘frustrated masses ‘might..declare,. "Feith 
‘ ai; re torte. one i 6 oer Lee ee or ; mone of -us 

” The. ‘OGRBhaten aishee- to ‘serve. asia et will. hive <™ hee ang foe 


communication link between all per~ 

sons and groups concerned with so. Renocritiaks daha by Pieiident 

p: <Clal ;justieeand:human-rights,;,.-We; 1. Johnson -on the need.for aw and order will 
pe on, deaf ears. ..Nobody..will believe 


., welcome ‘personal. expression and?so- 
Lieit -your news; . Space a coms 4. that,a-man who pursues a violent and illeg- 


—_- 


me Saas feaem te top Prva course in Vietnam is,sincere when he 
. g Pere jo Speaks. of the need, for racial peace. | What 
CORELator., «he ot ge ig to return to.a tranquil status 


i 


: 20) aida Dr. OR 394 ‘Teale Ave... 


San -Jose,, Galit, 
95117 


“95128 


~ The opinions expressed -in individual, 


articles -are -not necessarily -. those - 
of..GORE.or of the; CORElator. staff.. 
“s wold like them ‘to. be : OURS er: : 


epee: SUPPORT THE CORBLATOR 


4 


ie $2. 00 Lor 6 M08 «: p= lla 
eithtylacaree in the stevie sell ads. 


| . |, Lent in their struggle 
oto Lom. 


tt 


No more: hypocritical than the. Presi- 
i ove are’ thoseso called "Negro leaders". . 
who condone the sending .of. the gestapo for- 
ces into our community. It is time these 
-fakers were exposed; especially Martin 
qe tather: King. Reverend King is .a hypocrite 
of the highest:.order.: Here is a man who 
has; counseled black people: to be non=vio- 
‘against. white -rac- 
Yet he has not. hesitated to endorse 
the: use of violence: against black people 
+ inthe Middle East or the black ghettoes. 


4 He did not tell the ‘National Guard that 


ae 


nit "any. "ood: A spilled, let it be yours.” 
The same: hgmonr ise, that. nanmndneitiee tebrin: of Amnvdpan: ahreetiy as refiaaied 


(cont'd. on next page) 


‘in the appointment of a commission to study the causes of "riots," 
structure knows quite well the causal factors behind the ghetto rebellions, | 


The power 
They — 


£3. | MQIOD SHE GUA ShOLIISGaR OTTARD- 
(cont'd., Ghetto Rebellions) : 


also know that nothing meaningful willbe done, about; the causes; but:something will 
be done about the symptom.’ Although city politicians cannot: findicthe: money to; pay 
for schools, welfare, higher ‘salaries ‘for city workers," rere #3. theye seid get: thes mon- 
ey to increase the police force, to provide bc by ener naar at oor YY ApTS 
Guard and to devise methods to pacify the black ghettoesy" aids deffqmooos of 


Their primary response, then will ‘be -forcefulsuppression Jofthe: black masses. 


Secondarily, they will make’some minor ‘concessions ‘to the raciallyloppressed,{{Per- — 


deségregate: afew «- 


haps a few makeshift jobs for young blacks ‘during: the ‘Bummer, < 


white suburbs, appoint’ one or two Uncle! Tomsto high paying govermient ~jobs)and in- — 


crease the anti-poverty programs, The major problems: ofthe ghetto masses \will not 
be touched—~especially tits acts wee eee Fo: gery one nice tees a —_ _— - — 
ingful employment, aah 


One might ask, "Why don't they do anything about the root causes: of black 
rebellions"? One reason is that the Government «doesn't -have ‘the résources: to at— 
tack. the problems of the ghetto. They ‘are spending! over 80 billion dollazs:a-year 
to kill the Vietnamese revolutionaries and qui'te 4 ‘few peaceful .Vietnamese:citi- 
zens. This does not leave:much money ‘to deal with the ‘problems -of ‘their domestic 
colonials, Since the war will last ‘another ‘twenty: years ior: so, iassuniizig no signif 
icant change in the American political system; there: is little ‘hope: for any intme- 
diate relief from ghetto rebellions ° 


A second reason is ‘the entrenched: hintaan: 4c ‘ieabebe: wmakeen ‘Thetr: eensttin 
to ghetto rebellions has been voting’ for racist politicians ‘who they hoped’ would - 
suppress the "riots." Most whites would support a violerit suppression of the black 
masses. Yet, they do not want to participate in the action and prefer to leave the 
dirty work to the police and Natiorial Guard. Under ‘such wip sera pire nccher . } 
force is unlikely to be very effective. fiche 


At the same time that white people are baboning more’ fevuuigs racist; ‘itheg2 "are 
perfectly contented to permit black people todia $orAmerica's ‘right to ‘Colonize’ ‘the 
Vietnamese people. Black people cannot depend’ on the morality of ‘white ‘people ‘to 
attain their freedom in this couitry,’ Our interests are linked with other -non-” 
whites now pursuing the colonial ‘revolution. Their tactics must be emulated if we 
are to regain our dignity as a people. We cannot allow our’ black brothers to per= 
ish in the ghettoes at the hands of white racists,’ Their’ ‘Struggle is ‘our struggle, 
We must join hands with our black: ‘brothers wath ‘the ‘resolve to at cit our freedom — 
by any means necessary. | 


If sincere white people want to kriow what they can do to ‘help, they ‘must’ come 
to grips with the fundamental racist character of this ‘society. ‘The: prota “sno 
longer a civil rights issue, but rather a question of ‘the survival of Black’ people, 
Black epople are trapped in concentration camps known as ghettoés, surrounded by 
fascist and racist cops empowered ‘to protect the property of the white Heesoeans by 
any means they deem necessary, Priority must be placed ‘on yemoving: these white | 
merchants and their racist mercenaries’ from the black community. - they agit not, 
leave voluntarily, then they will be dealt witty: an’ ry rm Rei 3 > tC : Soe SNeC 

Realistically, black people do not exneat t - ‘given rn of their COM 
mumity. Freedom is always taken but never ‘given to an oppressed people, © Our: 
struggle will continue to regain our freedom in ways which our oppressor owt 
stands. Also important is: the fact ‘that opr seratee and: most bse ire eneeing 


(cont'd. on next page) eT ns pre rt. Sas fan ).) gs i ew Ais ‘wie: : aps. 
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. 
(cont'd. , Ghetto Rebellion) ee | 
y “5 ‘ E: roa are f e, Stra 4 Tre ’ ~ S} 
the creation of concentration camps and atesbdietion of black conde: in the same 
manner! as: Nazi: Germeny~«:;:This idea is patio ng ate tha among, white paliganent. ail ccsath 
COMER would be: Repegenrenett ee ER 
coy ak begriokt stow estsi goOz 
wide: such 0 situation is ot currently on. she > agenda of ‘the: 
PO LO STC Re 2 Be O73 ee ay OK] 
Ultimately, the poy Western bee will Tealihe they 3 are a capicertchen in iio 
universe, -The-material . affluence.of American whites.is, 7 ily -due-to,their ex 
ploitation ‘of ‘nonswhites--jnside (their \borders,and ,throughout.the world, The col- 
| onial jrevolutionsis;not only: in: Vietnam, }but. in.Harlem;and,Watts, - if. plage: people 
| are.to survive; we: must,marshal: our forces: to Remacs oR: ig Lina iva “! 
yA ayiera Fx = TAs TLS Fed i MLO ‘Robert. Ey Staples i. 
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BLOW-UP IN OUR CITIES! 


i bik 


An Open Letter to the People of Santa Clara Valley — 


x Following is the ‘text of an ad placed in local newspapers this month by. 
1s a Clara County based ‘group‘affiliated withthe Bay Area ‘Emergency: 


white community in order to combat growing raciem and. dimed ‘par basi , ' 
those whites in a position to make decisions that vitally affeet' both ‘the 
lives of black people and the welfare of the entire community. , 


KERRREREE KEE” 


KX KKKKXX KK 


Across the nation Gur citiés are exploding in°anger. The message is +s : 
clear: The poor people are fed up with ghétto living.--with poor food ‘at 'high ~ . 
prices, With anti-riot bills instead of .anti+rat bille. ‘with deadsend: school~: | 
ing and lack of jobs. With cogstant invasions of privacy by the authorities.: 
With years of broken promises. 


Riots are frightening. Yet they can mean a net gain for the country ~-IF 
white America is shocked into changing its smugness and neglect, its "white~ 


But white America is not reacting in that way. Instead, we find the fal 


% : ‘ 


belief that rule by guns will shut off the anger-of the dispossessed. ~ : 


WE EMPHATICALLY REJECT THAT BELIEF. The poor cannot be blamed for their . 
rebellion. The jailing of black militants will not end active discontent. We 
are dismayed to see police and troops sent in ae.the answer to ghetto problems, 
as if our citizens were the enemy... We are alarmed by legislative attacks on 
the Bill of Rights under the guise of "defending lew and order.” We are con- 
vinced that the present course threatens all our rights. eee : | 


- We DO NOT urge minority people to "avoid trouble" by compromising their ~ 
just demands. Nor do we presume to tell the dispossessed how or when to press 
for full justice. we DO insist that government at all levels act with FULL RE- 
SPECT for the personal dignity and privacy of the poor, the Mexican and black 
people in and out of the ghetto. We DO demand emergency action to tackle the : 
problems of young people, to overhaul education, to provide productive jobs. 

As a beginning, we have proposed the follaing immediate steps to the San ~ 
Jose Police Department: ie Fie 

1. Use citations instead of jailing for misdemeanor arrests. (This pro- 
posal, an option which the law allows, has been accepted for consideration by 
the Department. ) : ec ipote ahs ae " 

2. Limit use of police weapons to defense of human lifes’ . «© 

3. End the practice of stopping and questioning people onthe street 
arbitrarily. . a | | Sr Em 

4. Provide continued training for police to correct any racist attitudes, 
conscious or unconscious. elas ee 


— 


we pledge our resources to the aid of any local victims of harassment by — 
the authorities. In the event of incidents, we intend to witness and observe 
law enforcement methods, and to inform the community~of any unwarranted acts~ 


by officials. 
SANTA CLARANS AGAINST RACISM (SCAR) 751 Emerson Ct., San Jose 95126 


. Page 6 
RIVERS RIVERS OF Bugon, EAR ARS OF Da — 


| white racist: America seems: ns gota shocked and horrified — the summer 
| Lock ions which produce riots, but shocked at the 


Pe ee 


-Conot's book is a © etpeady: well ‘fdidearched vencuaniias in detail of the 
terri fying and brutal Watts riots. of August, 1965. From months of research 
into official transcripts | of ‘the eleven days happenings, from records of in- 
quésts, from the McCone Commission hearings, from records of the Bureau of pub- 
lic Assistance’ and ‘the County Human Relations Commission, from interviews and 
discussions with nearly 1, 000 persons and from written accounts and personal 

opinions of some 500 more, Conot has constructed a vivid picture of demoraliza- 
: tion and frustration—frustration relieved by acts of insurrection, by an asser- 
| tion: ‘of freedom | from any sign of white authority. 


a5] Thaabriet toh: re anarchistic; “me includes unbvcienstidied destruction of prop- 
erty of those who represent the of sor. The Watts rioters felt an enormous 
sense of power and éxultation when théy could fight Whitey directly--physically— 
with acts of destruction: ~looting, burning, attacking.’ Conot's book recon- 
structs: in apoorncn the. _— geypete “surrounding individual acts of violence. 


navelistion: dabhane: meets po setea open resistance, Revolution is re- 
bellion that successfu. overthrows an old government a oe oo Boies ed 
one, or movement that gs about a drastic change in society. r the 
riot coteretieas FeGonsUres in Conot's book reveal a a@ response common to 
many Negroes, educated and undereducated alike: an assumed and perhaps hoped 
for "next time." A next time which will have the characteristics not of in- 
surrection ‘but of" revolt.’ 


7 | Gabriel Pope, 18 years eia: a iekts resident, wanted to. burn, He didn't 
| want to loot, but té burn. "He "wanted it to be the Boston Tea Party, the Civil 
| War, and the " Emanei pation Proclamation all thrown into one; he wanted to show 

: the whites that the Negroes didn't need the big fat liberals throwing them 
crumbs, that the Negro was a proud man who could stand on his‘own feet and do 
his own fighting. Pa ae And burn he did. And ‘after the riots he said: 


AT yy willing to die. “Maybe T'm not ready, ‘but I'm willing. 
“We'll give this country a chance, We'll give ‘em a chance to make 
: up for what they've’ done in the past, we'll give tem a chance to say, 
: | We know we've done you wrong, and we're gonna do our best to change 
| {ttt But I'm’ not gonna have nobody tell me what to do, I'm not gonna 
~ have nobody tell me be grateful you've got what you got, because you 
didn't ‘have nothing before! ‘I'm gonna be ‘the master of my life, and 
if they try to run over me, I'm gonna demolish en! And next time, 


(Cont'd, next t page) 


ACont'd., RIVERS OF BLOOD 
za | baby, let me tell you, it's not gonna be 
| Freeman Jenkins  “a-gentle war like it was, it's not gonna 
: Elder W. D, Jones be the soul people doing ‘a the bleed- 
| Tony Joseph ...)>- ing., We.didn't have nothing ..when. we 
@ _.. |. started this. No. plans. . No organiza- 
e , | Invite you to } . tion. But.we've learned some. things, 


‘And if we get pushed —_— - gonna 


| 5 | - be. goodby, baby!" 3A ar ae 
: GIANTS | . ~» . Conot's book. is crammed with. detail— 


some Of it irrelevant, but.most of it. 


bA si ; | adding~ together. to. forn. @_ reasoned total. 
He examines minutely the actions of the 

| | j Police Department. during the eleven.days: 

2 SHOP _.. the confusion, the breakdown of communi 
: , | cations, the failures, the frustration 


_ and anger, He presents, his. picture ob- | 
_jectively; he gives the. reader some. in. 

_. sight into the frustrations of police 

| .officers assigned to ghetto areas, .But 

the. memory which remains. is.of a scene. 

which. took place long before. the. riots, 


Featuring ; 
natural products a scene in the police locker room between 
and _}. @,young police lieutenant, -new.to ghetto 
natural hair - assignment, and an.older officer, .The _ 
styles older. officer, as. beer. wares eM: COM. 


¢ for men and women mented, "L..5.M.Fele” 


"1 S.M.F.T7" The young  ebbioer 
looked goes tionsnesy at his.partner, 


1608 E, Santa Clara in San Jose } | "Letts. shoot a. mother-—---- tonight!" 
Got your nigger-Kknocker* all shined upt" 


Telephone 251-9852 | ! 


no waiting 


Robert Moynihan is quoted. in, an ar~ 
ticle on this summer's..riots (Newsweek, 


aad ie ue Aug. 21) as saying that a lumpenproletar- 
: iat is forming....And in case you have for- 


"I was thirsty and you gave me no | gotten what. the word means, a definition 
drink, I was a stranger and you | of it gives.about as. good a picture. of 
did not welcome me, naked and you the conditions among, the propertyless New 
did not clothe me, sick and in gro ghetto residents. today that one. can.. 
prison and you did not visit me. | find. The definitions include such dem . 
‘scriptive phrases.as "degraded and con- 
Then they also will ansver, temptual section of the proletariat;" and 


‘Lord, when did we see thee hungry} "an amorphous. group. of. dispossessed. and 
or thirsty or a stranger or naked uprooted individuals set off by their in~ 


or sick or in prison, and did not ferior status from the economic and social 
minister to thee?! __ ¢lass with which they are identified." Or, 
| | as aptly described in Newsweek, "a de- 

Then he will answer them, ‘Truly, pressed, alienated, and ‘finally destruct destruct 
I say to you, as you did it not ive urban underclass." 
to one of the least of these, you 
did it not to me," And this is what Robert Conot's book 

: Matt, 25 is about, 


a *night stick _ wie xed 


SOUTHERN NEWS...Emma Sterne, Barbara Lindsay 


F ng GE 2 
agile STORY eet aaa (coum) f 
he Mercury (8/21) gave almost. 


ercur Senate from Eastland's home county. 
a full page on the Baton Rouge ral- The great change from 1964 


ly, quoting at length from Lincoln was not accomplished without haras- 
Lynch, CORE’s national assistant | sment, countless months of hard 
director. "The revolution is work, and a degree of successful 


spreading," Lynch said. “It has = 
Spread right here in Louisiana. It. 
can be a peaceful revolution or a 
violent one. If peaceful change | 


coalition. A project worker and 
a candidate for Supervisor in :la- 
rion County were fired; also a 
school mechanic who was running 
for office in Rankin Co.  Soit 


is not forthcoming, -we will - have 
violent change. =~ i 
| "..-enowhere in the world have 
the colonialist powers, the imper- 
ialist powers, the white power 
structure been prepared to. give 
up plentifully that which they 
have and to see black people get 
any taste of power." | 
Rap Brown, having joined the 


ranks of political prisoners, was 


unable to be present. 

Fioé dew Oe : 
interesting letter from Mike Jol- 
ley, whom CORE people will remem- 
ber from Miss. in ‘64 or from his 
work with the Peace Center or the 
Draft Resistance here. Mike is at 
work in New Orkeans with SDS on a 
- broad resistance movement "to re- 
duce’ the manpower pool." He is 
meeting with some success, finds 
Negro draftees sympathetic. 


A TASTE OF POWER? 


. "ore?" is what the black vo- . 


ters of Miss*ssippi are going to 
be saying from here on after the 


remarkable showing in the primar- | 


ies August 8th. 

Out of 76 Negro candidates on 
the Democratic ticket in 23 coun- 
ties, | | : STED OUTRIGHT 
will have no opposition in Nover 
per--AND ANOTHER 20 QUALIFIED FOR 
PRETARY RUN OFF AUGUST 29th, Can- 
didates elected outright include 
3 beat supervisors (a beat is a 
county district), 6 j.p.'s, 4 con- 
stables, a chancery clerk anda 
coroner. Four sheriff candidates 
will be in run-offs. The 5 State 
Legislature candidates lost. 

Independent candidates (most- 
ly FDP) who will appear on the No- 
vember’ ballots number 49. Of 


am= 


- - 


these an unprecedented 14 are wo- 
men, the headliner being Mrs. 
Fanny Lou Hamer running for State 


7 Y ‘ Pe &; : 


leans comes a long 


goes, but the election gains and 
€he increase from 30,000 (*'63) 


to 200,000 registered Negro voters 
should make some difference in the 
ga Their "taste 


lives of the ; 
‘surely whet appe- 


of power" wil 
tites. ; 

We can rejoice with them and 
we can help with $$$ and with 
food and clothes. Local CORE and 
FOSNCC took advantage of an invi- 
tation from Oakland CORE to send 
several hundred pounds of excel- 
lent clothing last week. Food is 
urgently needed in a number of 
places. 

Besides the Aug. 29th run-offs 
the current FIS Newsletter reminds 
farmers that the ASCS (Agricultu- 
ral Dept.) elections are in early 
September this year. For farmers, 
including tenants and ‘croppers, 
these elections offer another op- 
portunity to gain some small mea- 
sure of control over their lives. 

A March of the Poor found the 
governor NOT AT HOME last week, 
and the marchers were refused per- 
mission to enter the Capitol 
grounds. 


LOWNDES. COUNTY. TRUCK 


A h-ton truck filled with food 
left Oakland August 22nd bound ’for 
the tent city of evicted farm 


workers in Lowndes Co.,Ala. 


The truck project was the work 
of Oakland Direct Action Committee 
with including Oakland CCRE, the 
Bay Area Action Committee, Alli-- 
ance for Black Unity (ABU), Com- 
mittee for New Politics, and to 
the extent of 7 cases of food col- 
lected by 3 students anda couple 
of adults, Santa Clara County 
people. 

Mark Comfort, ODAC chairman,said 
he got the idea from Muhammed Ali 
at the CORE convention. 


a aaa 


TO GET THAT POWER 


wae wh is 


Twenty-three of Mississippi's 82 Ae: have negroes a 
‘running in either the August party primaries or as indepen- * 
dents in the November general election, -More-than-190,000. * 
negroes are registered to vote in Mississippi, - Tn- some 
counties negroes hold overwheliming voting ma Sonia ss: ia 
others there will soon be black me JORAGACH : : | 


"Mississippians. United to Elect Negro candidates bine | 
been organized to find the resources to timn.,this strength. 
into political power, Because we feel it is so important. 
that this organization! s efforts be sucessful, we are- here. 
reprinting in full a letter recently..received from them as: 
well as a statement of the whys and wherefores.of their 
need. For early August primary returns, readers are refer- * 
red back to the Sterne-Lindsay "Southern News" page. tf 


ce te eee 
* * bc big ee a 


Dear Friend, 


The Mississippi political situation presents Mississippi, and America with 
a demanding and frightening dilemma. As a-microcosmic.reflection of the larger 
American political and racial scene, Mississippi is at a crossroad which is... |. | 
unique in the clarity of the problem Presented at this juncture in history. ) : 
And is yet ominous and uncertain of tomorrow's decisions, tomorrow's crossroads. 


Either Black Mississippi will win its measure of participation and assume 
its right of self-determination, or Mississippi will be faced with a depth of 
racial frustration and despair which can only erupt in a.torrent of bitterness 
and chaos. If Black Mississippians can find no avenue or political entrance 
into the halls of power, they will be faced with the. choice of self-destruction 
and acquiesence to the power structure or annihilation of that American system 
which robs them of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


The year 1967 is the crucial year in Mississippi. It is the year that 
government close to the people--government that touches the daily lives of 
people--must be elected. | | 


In Mississippi the county government is a reality. The county boards. of 
supervisors are responsible for raising and spending the tax dollar, deciding 
on the adequacy of health facilities, instrumental in acquiring industry, pro- . E 
viding decent roads and recreational facilities, selecting? ithe jury rolls and 
providing other important services for the people. It is the executive and 
legislative branch of local government. The sheriff, justice of the peace and © 
constable are the representatives of Mississippi iis To Black MisSisSippians . 
they have been the law; their word and their decisions have been.inviolate.:. _ | : 
These officials--supervisors, sheriff, constable, justice of the peace--have. ! 
acted toward Black Mississippi as if it did not exist.except to be. tools and / 
instruments of white Mississippi's profit. But-in the year 1967 Black Missip- ‘ 
pians are saying that they too will be the law, -they will also decide how their | 
tax money is spent, that they have solutions to their problems. 


More than 100 Black Mississippians are candidates for public office this : 
year. They are running so that their people may have a voice in determining 3 ; 
their own future. It is important to note that the overwhelming majority of ! 


(continued on next page) : bine Panel AG , 44 : 
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-. Gandidates are running. for the local iia which have the most significant 
.. effect on the:lives of Mississippians.. The decision.to avoid=the statewide 
maces and.to emphasize the county positions: is based on two hard-nosed reali- 


ties; the ability-to-win,’ and the. ability to bring, about some conerete omanes 
in the lives of Black Mississippians. 


_ Inwuany, if. not. mest. ‘eoantiod: ‘where cgnaidaten are. running for office, 
the Black, community has>a.twoto one: votingmajoritys: The decision to run 
candidates where vietory. was. possible mecessitated leaving out some historic 
and symbolic trouble. spots, but:1967 isnot the year-for "mock elections" in 
Baer al 


If 1967 is to. be tha year: ‘foe: political: esate en Mississippi open and 


‘abrasive: disunity must be avoided, :It is: interesting to note that although 


statewide unity in any: organizational or formal fashion has not been achieved, 


there exists an-informal and unarticulated agreement. among the differing poli- 
- tical camps within the Black community to co-exist throughout the election 


year. This degree of co-existence or cooperation is remarkable when one con- 


~siders ‘the ‘fundamentally nactersrs ihn: GRP aCHCRS taken in the acquisition of 
ee poner: aoe ; | ) 


On one aide. is the camp heat baltowe political power can be realized 
within the structure of the Mississippi Democratic party. Where this idea 
prevatis,: the comiidites sg qualified to. run in kee party oganseg onan 


P On the pete side of “te road: 4s the worth Laebite of indigenous county 
organizations which reasons that the only way Black people can acquire power 

is to develop.an independent Black political foree. This camp believes that — 
the Black community must build and solidify its own political base before there 
can be any significant and substantive political interaction between Black 

and iran pelees forces in singe tg 


:  Gonsequemtiats ‘the hom: group ts running the: misietee of. its candidates 
as inde peldante (although: not. exclusively). °~Ini spite of these and other dif- 
ferences, the major forces within the Black community have avoided any open 
division, a consequence that would be disasterous for all the candidates. 


“He Sees Our sy pport 9 these k candidates in. the bid to effect 
> in Mississippi. The desperate need for additional resources is out- 
lined -in this following statement. Additional information on the candidates 
and specific areas is available from Mississippians United to Elect Negro 
Candidates, . 


Sincerely, 


' MISSISSIPPIANS UNITED TO ELECT NEGRO CANDIDATES 


P.O. Box 202 


Greenville, Mississippi 38701 


The Need for Resources: 


In the summer of 1964 people and money flowed into Mississippi from the 
North to begin a massive campaign to register Negro voters. In the ensuing 
three years the work and struggle has continued and vr. eine but the once 
plentiful resources have become less and less apparent. 


. me ., 


Se eal alten * 
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The effect of lessening resources on the Black community has been both pool 
and bad. With fewer and fewer outsiders involved in the struggle of making the 
Black community's voice heard, leadership within the community itself has emer- 
ged and developed. Organization of the community has come from within. 


| Intensive work in political education and leadership training begen in 
Novembe® 1966. The massive job of reaching each and every newly registered 
voter with political education has been financed and carried on the past 8 
months primarily by the communities themselves. But the Black community's 
ee limited from the beginning, are beginning to disappear. 


In the Delta, two-thirds Negro, the median annual income of Negroes ee 
1960 was only $465. The predominately agricultural economy in the Delta, with 
its large cotton plantations, is dominated almost exclusively by Whites. Ni- 
groes who once earned $3 a day by hand labor in the fields are now enemployed 
by the thousands because of mechanization and the unwillingness of land owners 
to pay the federal minimum wage. 


In 1959 the Missippi Employment security Commission estimated there were 
more than 60,000 Negroes employed in the hand picking of cotton (primarily in 


the Delta) ; in October 1966 the commission estimated only 2,000 Negroes were 
employed in the cotton fields. 


The Black community's resources, limited though they were, have been ex- 
qended at great sacrifice in the past eight months to contime its struggle — 
for a voice in determining its own future. These resources are almost gone-- 
at a time when they are desperately needed to clutch the victory almost in 
hand. 


The Priority Counties: 


There will be a concentration of effort on eight counties where victory 
in November is a real possibility. The following is the budget needed to make 
that possibility a reality in those eight counties: 


(continued on next page) 
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| PAYLESS) CHEANER S 


PAY LESS AT PAYLESS CLEANERS | 


‘SKIRTS, PANTS, SWEATERS  6li¢ MBE 
SUITS, DRESSES, COATS $1.29 
COMPLETE LAUNDRY SERVICE 

WHY PAY MORE?" 


24 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS IN SANTA CLARA COUNTY 
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(cont"d., To Get that Power) _ | 
PRIORITY COUNTIES NEED ; 


CAMPAIGN MANAGERS . } 
(two full-time, #60 enh per WRK. ek ss 5 $2,640.00 


TRANSPORTATION 
namagers kia: ciahinn wei) Streit Soe ese 


Campaign 1,100.00 
Candidates (average 7 per county, sie nic 
* $25 ' week) | * * % * ee eee ee Ge et eo ee ae 3, 850.00 


7 


Poe eo 6 Se ee elke eee 200.00 


voting instruction (6 workers, $25 each 
per week for l-<month before primary . 
| and l-month before general) ... 2+ ee e222 1,500.00 
L.ection (turning out the vote: 
40 cars at $5 each, primary ani general o 2 « 6 © « © e 65,000.00 


CAMPAIGN LITERATURE | 
Bumper stickers, handbills, canvasser handbooks, 


posters, poll wateher instruction, buttons .....«-e«-ss 5,000.00 


COMMUNICATIONS 

leaflets : © @ @©-@ © © @ 8 @ eeseersaee?ses#ee# @ 300.00 
‘Candidate brochures ($300 for 

-. each of 7 candidates) bie ele 6 a0 a 2 ale we eee 6 Sc 
Radio advertising wo mee we a 6 6. 6 eo 8 6386 8 ee 8 300.00 © 
Television advertising © 8 8 8 8 8 Oe OO Ss o «9 300 .00 : 
Newspaper advertising eensvee?sekgege#srsrtseee**##* #® #® # # @ 300.00 
Sound trucks see ee @ @ @ Ric ge «06 6.66.6 «lee 300.00 


FACILITIES. 
Office ($50 per iciiss” coe ae 
Telephone ($125 per scnin) wee 
- Secretary ($60 per week) °° 


owe . . J “\~ ne ae Wee 
/ 
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SUPPORT THESE ‘BLACK CANDIDATES IN THEIR BID TO EFFECT CHANGE! 


Méke your checks payable’to 

Mississippians United to Elect Negro candidates 
and please send them Now to: 

P50. Box 202; Greenville, Mississippi - 38701 


97M 4 Fop-aarsone va. ANNOUNCE THE NEED 10 ORGANIZATIONS 
me WHICH YOU ARE AFFILIATED. “PERHAPS YOU HAVE SOME OTHER 
at OND RAISING TURKS, DO WHAT YOU-CAN TO HELP EFFECT CHANGE IN 
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Ey CROWN-ZELLERBACH CONSUMER BOYCOTT CONTINUES 
An In-Depth Examination of Bogaitisa 


The consumer boycott of Crown products contimues - 
because nothing significant has’ changed in the Crown-.... 
owned plant complex in Bogalusa , Louisiana since the . 
boycott began 2 years ago. Discrimination in — 
and job promotion of blacks contimes. 


rown's Economic er i alusa 


The town of Bogalusa is about 25, 000 popibaticn, with about 8000 black 


citizens. The main industry of the town is the Crown-owned plant: eas, 
which employs about 70% of the eer * | ) ae 


If Crown would close down, states A.Z. Young, ‘chairman. of the black 
Bogalusa Civic and Voter's League , the whole town would | fold. 


And Crown vice president, Richard C.. Nelson, has. admitted this: "You 
might say that Crown has a stranglehold on the economy of Bogalusa, ” 


There is scarecely a white family in Bogalusa who doesn tT have a relation 
working for Crown. 


Crown s Other Avenues of Power in Bogalusa 


It is not that Crown only attends to Crown business and has ‘pot. eRlouraged: 

its management to participate in the affairs of the community. Qn the contrary, 

— both black and white residents of Bogalusa readily goktioniadas crown’ s influence 
. outside its plants. eis BS: is 


"Tt is up to the businesses and ]j — it“is common knowledge that Lz .. 


a 


leadership of the country, of the | the past Vertree Young, a member of 
state, of the community to take the | the Board of Directors of the Crown — 
| lead in changing the economic status Corporation and a resident of Boga- 
of American Negroes and adjusting _ ) ‘usa, need only. endorse a candidate 
scales of economic and social imbal- | for public office, .and that candidate 
ance." . was as ‘good as elected. 
--James P. Mitchell, Sr. Vice Pres. 
| of Crown Zellerbach (now deceased) Grown officials are well repre- 
June, 1964 sented on the school board (which 


maintained segregated schools until 
President Johnson's recent order for “compliance with.the law); they are on the 
5-man city commission (which permits the Ku Klux Klan to hold meetings openly 

in the fire station); on the mies board Omizeh is up on.a segregated basis) . 
etc. at 


Crown has shown its influence in other ways toon “In January 1965 Crown 
played 4 major role in arranging for testing compliance in Bogalusa with the 
Civil Rights law (public accomodations), possibly because it would help Crown 
in obtaining governme nt contracts. Crown arranged with the. police. department J 
and the city commission to permit .and, 5 necessary, protect. an. integrated team 


of CORE and Voters League people while they- tested restaurants. That. day the 
+eam went through the town and met with spectacular success==n0. harassment and 


they were served in 7 out of 19 restaurants. 


{continued on next page) 


ee Crown was satisfied and called off testing. ‘The team, unsatisfied (because 

they. wanted to work for. greater compliance) went. back the next day on their own. 

They were ‘beaten.’ “They were “refused protection: by “the police and commission, 
who had put themselves: at the team's service only the- day before. 


(Cont "8. ‘Orown-Zellerbach Consumer Boycott) 


It hag been. difficult for black people to get served, to my knowledge, 
without harassment and/or violence since. But it was possible for the law to 
be observed when Crown gave its official support arr reasons of its Own) . 


> to Bogalusa 


There was a time when conditions for blacks in Bogalusa were better, when 
| 4G: Southern Lumber Co. owned the plant and facilities, later purchased by Crown. 


i Southern Lumber Co. “took. a paternalistic attitude--but at least it took 
some responsibility for the welfare of its employees. It paid. blacks very little 


and jobs were on segregated lines of progression, but it did provide jobs. It 
also provided housing (Crown removed the housing and offers nothing to replace 


it); and a hospital (Crown. donated it to the city and now blacks have great 
difficulty in getting adequate care). It was felt then that things would get 
better and that: eventually all the citizens would live together in peace and 
freedom. ] 


there. is. no question that blacks would baie preferred ‘fobs with better 
opportunities ‘and pay under So. Lumber Co., so they could provide for themselves. 


With Crown buying the plants and being a northern, aggressive, young concern, it 
was hoped — would be different--but no one dreamed different and regressive. 


mating the plants. Crown bean to. emice its work force.. But it wasn '+ until 
Crown brought in out-of-town black erews of workers in the building trades that 
the outraged white union struck. The black union local at Crown was forced to 
stay. out of the plant, too,in order to respect the picket line of their white 
co-workers, The white local felt that Crown. should have utilized the phased-. 
out workers, rather than bring in black outsiders, even though the Crown former 
employees didn't have the necessary skills. The white union felt Crown should 


have retrained workers. ; 


After a bitter seven month long strike Crown made a deal with the white 
union that proved to be greatiy to the disadvantage of the black union. (Inci- 
dentally, the black union would like to integrate with the white local. They 
feel that at least that way they could enjoy the benefits accruing to the white 
workers, Since crown ignores them, anyway. The white local is opposed to 
integration. Crown won! t: use its influence to compel integration. ) 


~ All people automated out of jobs were to be placed in: the .category of 

Extra Board. They would do odd jobs and fill in temporarily until a job opened 
up in the line of progression. Then after subjectively graded aptitude tests 
and if qualified, a worker could be upgraded to the available job. In actuality, 
blacks were only placed in jobs they had always held. These jobs had limited 
‘opportunities for advancement. Blacks often found themselves in the peculiar . 
position of training a white with tess seniority for a job the black was not 
permitted-to hold. Under government pressure, Crown has opened a few token _ 
jobs in the white line of progression to a few black workers. The rest remain 


(continued on next page) LY 
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(cont'd, Crown-Zellerbach Consumer Boycott) 
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in jobs with limited opportunities for advancement, because Crown now insists 
that blacks give up seniority to enter the white Line of progression. — In other 
words, they can enter the white ine of progression if they are willing to ste 
all over again from the bottom. ‘Otherwise. they can only take those Jobs, open 


to negroes. 


TO my knowledge there are no blacks holding executive positions; Crown. 
claims no one qualified is available. Southern University, the largest necro 
university in the South, is in nearby Baton Rouge, and Crown hasn't recruited 
among the graduates for its Bogalusa plant. | tee: ies erie d 


arassment inside t Lant 


Members of the Ku Klux Klan take courage from the attitude of the manage- 
ment. Klan members, in hoods, have attacked black Crown employees in broad : 
daylight right on Crown property. when complaints were made the management 
refused to call the police, 


Crown had a cafeteria on its grounds, run by a private coneessionaire. 
Blacks were permitted to buy food, but were not permitted to eat in the dining 
room (they had to retire to an outside shed). The black employees appealed to 
the government, which has contracts with Crown. Under government pressure, - 
Crown talked to the consessionaire, who quit in protest. Crown's solution: i’ 
they closed down the cafeteria.. whites can purchase food in near-by white- 
owned restaurants. The black employees complain that it is difficult for 
them to go the long distances to placés where blacks are served. And for 
those blacks on night shifts, it is even dangerous to leave the ‘plant, 


; Crown actually has a perfect out for integrating its facilities, They 
| ean always say that the government requires it--because it does. Instead, 
Crown offers tokenism to its black employees and plays a game of "catch Me. 
if you can" with the government. : 


For instance, the black union and voters League coniplained to government 
about the segregated washroom facilities. Under government pressure.Crown did 
take out the wall that separated the two washrooms. But they replaced the wall 
with a high row of lockers. aaa oe 


Black women have only been employed on few occasions (3 that I know sige 
Many unskilled white women are used in the bag factory and white women hold: + 
office jobs. 


The government commission has been very slow to respond to the black com- 
unity's specific complaints about discrimination. Inspection of the plants has 
rarely occurred, and then only superficially. Inspectors rarely talked with 
the black union leaders while at the plant. Yet, they confer with management 
and the white union's leaders frequently. 


The Boycott 


Because of the failure of both Crown to change its discriminatory attitudes 
and of the government to force compliance or withdraw contracts, the Bogalusa 
Civic and Voters League has urged people of goodwill to indicate their repug- 
nence at Crown's attitude by support of the boycott. It is hoped that. Crown - 
wiil respond to this indication of its lowered position in the public's esteem 


+ ~~, 
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"Sita Cie BAS Stee 3k Min eR sia DARI 3k te bien, 
with the intent : tting up.S and 


Sibley’ seclone thom ‘Suk’ bday dnaisate® un? 
good friends of civil rights, who would not knowingly support bigotry and 
Besa os gear Moke spent ly using Crown-Zellerbach products in their homes, 


jiness. There. is a a. respons: ality here that can be 
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» 20. ELECT, DELEGATES COMMITTED TO. 
Last March in Fresno the CDC made this statment: 

"The CDC must hold a » Sree conve tion which shall be held in September of 
solution of the. war in Vietman, this. 


September, | re se will formulate a strong grassroots presidential 
‘Primary slate. of, t delegates, to the. Per ae National Convention in 1968 


: ing the government's war °: 
i | the esaal of a ssive peace~ 
nout. California and the entire United States." 


“dn Long Beach’ is only the beginning— 
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REPORT FROM THE EASTSIDE , 
eget UNITED PEOPLE (SARRIBAY FORMS iW ‘AST sia ase * seinen Sueiaanas 


(First of a series on the formation and sbtatitia et a 


my ray 


At almost every nniiiias I ‘attend sch Stand ped and 
"those people" should organize. Many "“do-go 
about what they can do:-to ‘help "those “peadp eas | = selve TT 

about all the money they are going to raise and how they are going to ake it 
and how they are going to give it to "those people" so that organization can be- 
come a reality. How long do we have to wait? After dealing with so many "do- 
gooders" I know we have to wait forever, 


With this knowledge we have learned. one thing:. .WE HAVE. TO | sn zt, oe 


With this idea in mind several of us ‘naye. ‘set. om to. ‘build. an organiz zation 
that suits ourselves. An organization of poor ‘people, t tr roubled people,.' 93: disnatis: 
fied people, black people, brown people, white people and people people. 
named it very appropriately: Uni. ted. ROPRIS. Tarriba! The title is. Lua f atpine and 

descriptive of the group. | ae s Se go 


We are of many colors, races, and Pore a but" yeaa’ Haye’ the! Same’ “pe 
lems in common. We are a group of people. that feel” we “don"t, havea a pa on’ the” 
existing organizations. Many of us can't follow self anointed ‘Uncle Tom , “and ~ 
Uncle Tomale leaders. We are all capable of leadership and we “want to ‘Choose our 
own leadership, We want to choose our own leaders from our own group. Then we 
can say that these leaders truly represent us because we chose them. S.omeone | 
didn't put them before us and say "O.K. people here are your leaders, scenes them!® . 


ty 23 a fa % . cage ; 


Many of the people that. don't belong: to. o-organizations: don't, Jenene: wroce 
dures of meetings. _ Even I feel strange. going-to-a really structured meeting. - 
"Will you please address so & so ‘thru the chair." "Sorry, there's a motion on the 
floor." "The chair recognizes so & so." All of this seems pretty silly to many 
of us. How can you address anyone through a chair. .1 keep. looking on the floor 
and I don't see any motion. How can a chair recognize anyone? 


This is what many of us” thin k about many hislo-Vin meetings. We feel 
that meetings are for them, not. for us. Let them. keep their meetings and Roberts 
rules of order. Robert might have written the rules for them but he sure didn't ‘’ 
write them for us. Our ways and pattern of lives don't fit with these types of 
rules. | | 2 oS Ragas States iain et ati 


These are some of the things ¥ we have. to consider when we. “talk ‘about organi- | 
zing poor, uneducated, minority, but very intelligent and talented. peonle. aie ia 


United People Tarribat is. an action or zaniization;. We want to change things 
in our community to make it a better place to live in. “We- are. not: ‘taking % - 
thins owsy from anyone. We just want what. we are” * supposed to. have” coming ’ 4? y Us, 


fw> hove the right to something, -we want’ it and ‘we expect to get it: Tf we os 
dor. > ss the proper channels, we will . learn them. If we can't say sh in Eng- 

teh: we ae say it in Spanish and — sure we hates heard, - Nothing will ‘stop US» 
We'vyo usin Guiet too long, ‘ 


’ t 


vatye been complaining: smtteaneliiies fora “Tong “time” ana"t noone has” 


us. Now ve are getting together and > y campeon “Many voites “are heard very ~~ 
easily. We can — and they will hear us, . I. suse, this: is what you: call: 
POW. 


bat | oo Sophie Menacee 
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Though it as: sad. theke a: ahead: diet nari " 
uneritical: adulation, has mellowed: John: 
Steinbeak's, penestintty $0: injustice, : : 


trayed. sO. ie in the: early - 2930's: 5 
continue. to shape the farm-labér scene 
in: 1967... Farm: laber: is=still: uncovered: 
by either’ national: or state-level col-:” 
lective: bargaining: legislation. Never= 
theless, Delano: and‘locally based’ farm 
workers: have grappled’ with fate: and have 


 slately been tenjeyang the. sweet smell” of 


er 1 ef eg 


But let chatie he no wibkates pra this: 
The time has not yet Goiie when the rest 
of us can back and let them.go it.. 
alone. Every issue of #1 Maleriado 
("The voice of the Farmworker" 
ery action of UFWOC (United Farmworkers . 

izi AFL- 10) Rei 


to the im portatice of the suy 
ed by friends and allies; *~ jot ‘one’ c 
the strikes oF ‘boyeotts ‘of the last> two" 
years could have been’ ‘possible’ without ” 
such support; There was a role for ~ 

friends even in the July 2ist jurisdic- - 


tional and mutual aid pact - wWhith UFWOC 
and the Teamsters Signed and which led to. 


the settlement of ‘the “year-old: ‘Perelli-” 
Minetti-dispute. “Primarily, the 'settle- ~ 


ment was due “to ‘thé grass-roots ‘style * 
and membership of “UFWOC ‘which gave to. 

Director Chavez the boldness, time and 
time apain, to confront the - sweet-talk 
tactics of Teamster officials “"héad-on", 


That both unions are now: ‘seeking to make - 


it together, howevér,~is’ also “due to the 
catalyzing efforts of an “interfaith team 
of friends who spent months bringing the 
two camps be a ae 


OR) Re ee RD 


Many in Santa Clara Valley will ‘be’ ask- 


ing, subsequent’ to the reconiciltation, < 


what has: become or will 
Gonzales, ‘who’ joined ‘the ‘Teanster fold* 
about a. year ago? While” it-wasinevi--. 
table from: the. t ling that’ Oscar and 
his independent union would have to face 
the either-or choice of death or affili-., 
ation with established “‘urionism, ' some” 
were surprised with his ladéption by the 
Teamsters. ‘Some interpreted the action 
as a "sell-out"; others Chose to suspend 


and ev- Ms 


-... fromt-be ing 
“eral hundred workers of a potential work 


_By Barry K. Morris. wa4 


pay casbortting that liner action-- 
joining. Teamsters or UFWOC-<was desirable 
“just so long’as it was accomplished. Still 
others felt that while Oscar was unques- 
tionably' aman of integrity, his move a 
year ago was immature; Somewhat antithe- 
tical: to: the: deeper movement growing out 
of Delano; and doomed to end, somewhere 


~along the line in a "boxcar affair", 


Well, whosver now ‘would be presumptuous 
enough to claim prophetic accuracy, Os- 
car is now an ex-Teamster child looking 
for a home. He has been offered one in 
Delano but his acceptance of it remains 
a question mark at this writing. 


: The interest. in Oscar's problems and his 


fate is not a question of idle curiosity 
for this community. For many of us, the 


existence of his independent union and 
“his decision to afféliate with the Team- 
> tw put one's loyalty and concern with 


the immediate problems” of the farmworkers 


in our own community into conflict with 

‘proader allegiance to a movement which 
“holds” then of bringing dignity and eco- 

“ nomic security to farm workers everywhere. 


For some of us, the final resolution of 
the conflict within us will not occur un- 
til Oscar, once again, makes a decision, 


ee ee ee 


On August 3rd., the workers at the Giu- 


marra Vineyards, (a 123 thousand acre 
ranch producing the largest table grapes 
harvest in the world as far. as we know) 
voted unanimously to walk out. This 
most recent strike out of Delano - by 
far the largest ever - is being taken in 
optimistic stride’ because of the UFWOC- 


LOTR Teams ters settlemént. 


_ The fight for better wages , ae con- 
‘ditions, job seniority, health insurance 
and union récognition was begun by the 


old AWOC and NFWA in the first days of 
lga- history. - “But these ends are far 
accomplished facts. Now sev- 


force of 2500 at peak season are taking 
on the Giumarra giant in an action which, 
beeause it signals: the beginning | of the 
end for the’ old patron system, will be 
resisted by | Giumarra and other Bakers— 
field growers. 


(continued) 


(Farm Labor News and Views, Cont*d,) 
yf Cie far, though union organizers have 
collected a vast majority of union auth- 
orization cards, the $12. million-plus* 
sales company refuses to have:an election 
or card check. With a. possible boycott . 
hampered by the fact that Giumarra sells 
only bulk wine to other wineries and to. 
large chain stores with no recognizable 
labels, an early arbitration settlement 
seems possible only through the close co- 
operation of union support and/or State- 
Conciliation-Arbitration. | 
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In other courses of action, UFWOC has won 
several important. gains, With the’ ‘Alma- 
den Vineyards; Corp.’ wereyt has one of - 
its, ranches in Los. Gatos); “the ‘union has 
secured the best: contract to.’ ete: 

calls for aiminimum wage of$1. 80/ur. ; 

with> yearly: increases’ of: 10¢/hr. 5 ‘plus: 
vacation pay, rest: periods; «union shop’: 
recognition,.etc, With the Gallo Wine. 

Co... Vineyards. in ateleast two: places, . 
Modesto and Livingston; union ceotenitdén or 
involving: another. 100 workers* has“ been 
received; /Also,-at thé.Chrstian Brothers 
ranches at Napa and Reedly, the union is 

on its 7 to final contract ee ° 
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FARM WORKER'S RALLY TO DEMONSTRATE SUPPORT FOR BOTH DELANO AND. ee | 
LOCAL FARM WORK ORGANIZING EFFORTS. : hioy ai : 


This all day event will occur on sanded. September 10, at 23. 
S. Jackson Avenue in San Jose, between E. San Antonio and Kam-._ 
merer. Dancing, Fiesta, Food, Speeches (Chavez), will high-.,.  . |- 
light weeks of planning by many organizations, and. will. serve ./°) 92 9 | | 
several purposes: A get-together for the many;friends.and supe = =) ex 4» , 
porters of the huelga; sensitizing the community. at.largey to... 2. «ol 
the issuers and . raising food. aoe money . in aati of. OT RAO ) itis & 
and local farm workers. ree Y on } 


THERE IS AN EMERGENCY IN DELANO NOW! Striking families and Pa pe ikidean. . 
are in need of the kind of basic support that frees them. to.pursue self-: + -- 
determination in farm labor. The following is but .a.sample list of-some 

of the basic food needs required each meas. ‘to pret the needs: of. otcieine: 
families: ie 


Flour-1500 ibs. 
Coffee-100 lbs. 
Lard-200 lbs. 

Canned Milk-10 cases | 
Rice-500 lbs. | 
Sugar-400 lbs. et + 
Plus, canned meat, corn, peas, string beans, canned fruits, cer- : 
eals, jams and jellies, tomatoes, powdered milk .and other staples. 


r Betargent_a60 ae i sides 
Toilet. ‘Paper-5 CaS@Bi4 .¢sntenuct 3 
So. Meath eS 20 On8eB.. 5 vainvicta 


Delano and other workers have been on, strike now for two years... That is a 7AM 
long time. But in the time, fair and long range contracts have. been: won. a | 
several large ranches. Election procedures are pending at many others, iA - 
| vietory at Giumarra may well bring all ranches to the. pei mcg that “tog 

farm workers mean business. WE MUST. .NOT LET HEM BE. ATED BY Hi Rf 

| Thus, plan to be with us on the Oth .of Soptenber-bringing food gol scons. 4 
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In the August 6th edition of the Chron- 
icle, labor writer Dick Meister, spoke — 
of «. revolution--a Icng-délayed indust-. 
rial revolution of sorts--sweeping over 


California's. ‘farms. It's. true, it's 
true in, our own Valley. : ler ey ces 


~~ Ye 
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~ Barry. Ky. dortin 
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Commute Council of Churches, Me Naglee, 95126, 


The following ‘i a partial copy of a bienonthiy cain: CONCERN, 
issued in the hope that"no need will go unangwered--no offer of help will be dis- 
regarded," If you wish to be on the mailing! list, gall oF write Santa Clara 
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| INSTANT SAMARITANS: Get your name on the Council of Churches' "On-Call List"— 


ROSS taritest ag paw geremncme cence scan 
. c SABA K eae ae . 


CONCERN Vol. I ‘No. 7 : | 

; Aug. Ze '67 | { 

j 

TELL US YOUR NEEDSAnPELL US WHAT YOU OFFER--KEEP IN TOOCH WITH OTHERS WHO SERVE : 
BY USING THIS BI-MONTHLY NEWSLETTER FOR MINISTRY. Call 297-660 or | 
262-7041; write CONCERN ¢/o SCCC, _ Naglee St., San Jose, 95126, : 
DEADLINES: 2nd/4th Mon. 

i 

' 


TEEN AGE GIRLS need office skills. ici hii Ciena: callliatailanie tat eclkabaniiiting 
to teach classes in Filing, Shorthand, Typing, Basic English, Basic Math, Groom- 
ing. Call Hugo Bayona, OC Area 4, San Jose: 298.5388, 
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to provide transportation for emergency runs to doctors, hospital, welfare ser- 
vices, etc. Phone 297=2660.and tell them what area you are willing to serve, what — 
days and hours you will be available to transport those who seek emergency aid. aes 


| REMEMBER: Bi~lingual booklets for: the nigrants--with medical, legal, and other 
service information——-are available to them IF YOU WILL PICK UP COPIES AT THE SCCC 
OFFICE AND DELIVER THEM AS NEEDED, © Call — to get this necessary booklet 
_ for distribution. | 


-FOR SALE: Adult walker, pare Call Mrs, Clark, mekigeen (Sunnyvale). | 
“WOULD YOU WHO ‘RECEIVE CONCERN take it age yousreelt d-teliew: yous’ pabber ti wakouice 


' 
the Sept. 10th Food Drive? This is for both local and Delano farm worker needs. : 
See that a barrel and/or boxes will be set up at your. church for a continuous cole : 


lection of food on-Sundays, Then bring the:collected food to the September 10th 


Farm Worker Rally,- 10 BeMe at South Jackson Avenue and Kammerer, on the eastside 
of San José. ~~ 


“Any OLD GUITAR," says. Judith tng who knows a. needy youngster who'd be over- 


Joyed to get one. “Call her at 377 


GooD AT RESEARCH? | iin Jerry Pense, 259-0238, needs your aihidialis services to 
search out Federal Service programs, local issues and crises, This, he says, is 


a. very fre — 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


rine hinders 


September 10 FARM WORKERS RALLY (See page 19 for details) ) 

Thurs., Sept. 28 PETE SEEGER SINGS Benefit, San Jose Peace Center, At 
San Jose Civic Auditorium. Tickets available at 
San dese Box Office, 40 W. San Carlos 295-0888 


Sat. Sept. 30, SPECIAL CDC CONVENTION, Long Beach, Calif., to elect dele- 
gates committed to a Democratic "peace candidate." 


Sat. Sept. ™ CSO SPONSORED DANCE, IES Hall on E. Santa Clara St. 
Benefit Mexican-American Community Serv. Agency 
With "Junto de Valle" orchestra 
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WHAT IS CORE DOING NOW? 


Floyd McKissick, National Director of the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE), has saids 


"Phase Two of the Civil Rights Movement 
means Total Equality. To achieve Total 
Equality, three elements are necessary -- 
an improved self image for minority people, 
development of economic power, 
development of political power." 

From its inception, CORE has devoted its energies to 
combatting discrimination in public accommodations. The 
desegregation of Stoner Restaurant in Chicago by a group 
of graduate students from the University of Chicago, led 
by James Farmer, marked the beginning of a drive that con- 
tinues to this day. The Freedom Rides of the 1960's were 
an aspect of this part of the struggle. The Riders sought 
to achieve open accommodation in public vehicles and in 
restaurants and restrooms on the route of travel. Successes 
have been many and, with the exception of a few recalcitrant 
southern areas, the struggle for public accommodations had 
been won. This period, with its primary emphasis on direct, 
non-violent action and mass demonstrations, marked Phase I 
of the present-day civil rights movement. 


Phase II of the movement brings to bear on the more 


sophisticated aspects of the struggle, Organization of the 


potential economic and political power of the Negro ghetto 


is essential to achieving total equality for minorities, In 
this phase, therefore, CORE is devoting most of its attention 
to community organization and to the development of political 


and e@onomic movements. 


IN_THE SOUTH 


IN LOUISIANA, CORE maintains a southern office at New 
Orleans under the direction of HKichard Haley. In 11 parishes 
of that State, CORE presently is active in organizing com- 


munities around voter registration and political action. 
These parishes include Clinton, Tallulah, Ferriday, Greens- 


boro, Monroe, Minden, Opalusa, Jonesboro and New Orleans. A 


strong community group is working in Bogalusa, known as the 
A Bogalusa Voters League. Originally organized by CORE task 
: force workers, the League today is directed entirely by local 
leaders, with CORE personnel acting only asadvisors or con- 
sultants. 

John Hamilton, a CORE task force worker from Los Angeles, 
California, is collecting books and equipment for the local 
library. In Opalusa, a sweet potato cooperative is being de- 
veloped. Farm laborers have bought land and are working it 
jointly and selling the produce for their own benefit. 


Education is substandard in many of the parishes, Nun- 
bers of youths lose considerable time from school in order 
to work on farms, This is taken for granted -- indeed, it 
frequently is essential under existing economic conditions 


if a family is to eat -- and no attempt to enforce compulsory 


a 


education has ever been made. CORE continues organizing 

the youth with a view to bringing about, through their pro- 
tests, the social changes which will eliminete this necessity. 
To focus attention on the need to improve the quality of the 
schools themselves, a mass demonstration by 15,000 students 
has been planned, to take place before the end of the current 
school year. If required, a boycott of schools will ensue. 

IN MISSISSIPPI, CORE continues to be most active in the 
Fourth tongressional District. Mrs. Annie Devine, a CORE 
task force worker in this area, has organized a sewing co- 
operative in the town of Canton. This group manufactures 
ladies’ garments, for which a national market is being sought. 

Canton also boasts a dynamic political movement. The 
Reverend Clint Collier, a Negro Baptist minister, is running 
for Congress from the Fourth District, and Mrs. Devine and 
other CORE persons are developing and managing his campaign. 
CORE has been able to enlist the help and support of the 
local people in Canton, as well as residents of the surround- 
ing rural communities. 

A strong voter registration drive continues in this 
Congressienal District, with five staff workers and nine 
volunteers. 

IN SOUTH CAROLINA, James McCain, Assistant in charge of 
political activity to CORE’s National Director, is coordin- 
ating the candidacy of 11 Negroes for local, State and 


Federal offices. CORE trains the campaign managers and pre- 
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cinct workers. An intensive voter registration drive to 


elect these candidates is under the leadership of Frank 


oan 5 mes — — 


Robinson, CORE field secretary. 

IN NORTH CAROLINA, Floyd McKissick, National Director 
of CORE, assisted in the formation, in Durham, of a cooper- 
ative of small farmers who thus were shite te buy seed at 


low prices and to rent equipment to till the lend. 


IN THE NORTH 
In virtually all urban areas in the North, CORE chapters 


are engaged in community organization. Implementing the 


decisions made at the Durham convention of 1965, the great 


political strength of the ghettos is being mobilized to com- 
bat the social ills of ghetto living -- lack of employment, 
substandard wages, poor housing and segregated, inadequate 
education. Herbert Callender, CORE's Director of Organiza- 
tion, is working with a group of sociologists and economists 
on plans for organizing welfare recipients on a national 
scale to press for an end to the present obsolete eligibility 
provisions of the various States, and, ultimately, to work 
toward a guaranteed annual income, 

Callender also has spearheaded a national drive for the 
organization of Negro building contractors, to exert pressure 
on the government for an adequate slice of the construction 
dollar, wherever Federal funds are involved -- as in urban 
renewal, FHA, and other government-sponsored programs. In | | 


addition to increasing the economic power of these contractors, 
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the cnntractors represent a largely untapped source of appren- 
tice programs for minority youths, 

In all urban centers, CORE is becoming increasingly in- 
volved in the War on Poverty, seeking to implement Federal 
anti-poverty programs in a way that will reach the hard-core 
poor, and to make achievement of the "maximum feasible parti- 
Ccipation of the poor” a reality. Within this context, in- 
dividual cities have evolved campaigns for meeting their own 
most pressing problems. 

The CORE chapter in Washington, D. C., for example, is 
organizing communities around the issues of home rule and 
full-exploynent; New York City chapters are working with 
community groups to eliminate the slums of that city. On 
Long Island, CORE last year operated a Headstart program 
under Federal funding, and is working with the local school 
board to repeat the experience this year, 

In Boston, CORE activity has centered around consumer 
testing and education. A program of consumer education hes 
been developed by this chapter which has received national 
attention. 

Other northern centers of CORE activity will be found 


in the Appendix. 


IN THE WEST 
Chapters in NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, under the leadership 


of National Chairman Will Ussery, organized civil rights 


groups, churches and social clubs around the anti-poverty 
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program. As a result, San Francisco is the only city in the 
country in which the community representatives are in the 
majority under the umbrella agency, and thus control the 
anti-poverty governing board. 

In Los Angeles, Herbert Mann, chairman of the employ- 
ment committee of the local chapter, with the cooperation 
of several labor unions, has developed the most effective 
CORE employment committee in the nation. In 1965, discrimin- 
ation in employment was fought successfully in firms such 
as Crown Zellerbach Paper Company, Norm's Restaurants, Dis- 
neyland, Bank of America, Safeway and Ralphs supvermarket 
chains, Volkswagon Distributors and 100 other firms. The 
program is contiing against other firms in the area. 
| In the same city, Louis Smith, CORE field secretary, 
and Robert Hall,chairman of ¥=vac (a local civil rights org- 
anization) have organized Qperaticn Boctstrep -~- a uniaue 
self-help job development program. Following the Watts 
revolt of August 1965, when both Citv end State still failed 
to recognize the urgency of the need for an apprentice pro- 
gram, Smith and Hall moved into the breach. Essentially, 
their program is one of training the unskilled, the unemployed 
and the under-employed on & large scale, with the support 
and assistance of local business and industry. As the first 
of a series of training centers, they have leased a building 
in the heart of tke depressed district, and have developed 


a list of more than 1,000 prospective students eager for 


! 
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training in saleable skills. Several local corporations have 
contributed machines: for training, and other firms presently 
are being approached. 

Robert Salidow, with a task force from Los Angeles CORE, 
helped to organize agricultural workers at Delano, Californie, 
au the San Joaquin Valley. Living and working with the strik- 

ing grape pickers for a number of months, they collected 


money and food for the strikers and their families, helped 


to maintain the morale of these workers who were fighting - 


systematic harassment and threats from the Growers’ Assoce 


ijation, and trained the workers in non-violent techniques. 


Solidow became the organizer for a national boycott against 
Schenley Industries, Inc., one of the two largest grape grow- 

_ ers in this area. As a result of this boycott, Schenley has 
recently signed an agreement to recognize the National Farm 
Workers 4ssociation as the sole bargaining agent for its 
workers in the grape fields. CORE's activity will continue 
in the fight of the grape pickers against other members of 


the Growers’ Association, 


TARGET CITY -- BALTIMORE 


A new concept for CORE's action programs is the estab- 
lishment of a "Target City." Baltimore, Maryland has been 
selected as the first. The problems in Baltimore center 
aveane employment, education, housing and police malpractice. 
There are approximately 400,000 Negroes in Baltimore out of 
a total population of 1,900,000. The unemployment rate of 
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the Negro community is more than twice that of the white con- 
munity, and some 35 percent of employed Negro males receive 
wages of less than $3,000 per year. Slum conditions are so 
bad and housing is so dilapidated and so substandard, that 
a major effort by C@RE is being directed toward the achieve- 
ment of decent housing in Baltimore. Welfare recipients are 
being organized so that they can seek employment more effect- 
ively, and so that they can receive the widest possible 


. benefits from agencies which deal with their present plight. 


National firms with facilities in Baltimore will be under 


attack whenever it is found thét their employment practices 
are discriminatory. These attacks will not be restricted 
to the Baltimore area; national firms with headquarters or 
offices in Baltimore will feel the impact of boycott and 
demonstration at their other facilities throughout the country 
until the inequities are corrected. 

CORE already has a2 sizable force in the city of Balti- 
more, gathering statistics and doing research in various 
aspects of discrimination. Much larger forces will be sent 


in after the data have been gathered, 


The Maryland Freedom Union 


One of the projects begun by CORE in Baltimore is the 
establishment of an independent union to orgenize workers in 
nursing homes, laundries and other areas in which the nin- 
imum wage scale does not apply. In addition, they are org- 


anizing workers in such establishments as department stores 


ye | 
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and automobile service agencies, in which the minimum wage 
scale legally does apply, but is ignored by owners and man- 


ALETS 


Twenty-year-old Vivian Jones, a Negro resident of the 


Baltimore ghetto, is the President of the Maryland Freedom 
Union. Michael Flugg, 21-year-old anthropology senior at 
Columbia University and former chairman of the Columbia 


University CORE chapter, joined forces with a CORE field 


secretary and organized the project last February. Miss Jones 
hed been working in the Bolton Nursing Home, where conditions 


were comparable to those in the Lincoln Memorial Nursing 


Home. In the latter establishment, personnel were not paid 
with any regularity, and when four attendants were dismissed 
abruptly, the rest followed them out. Miss Jones, seeing 


no-immediate prospect of any improvement in conditions at 


the Bolton Nursing Home or any other in Baltimore, left her 
employment and began to participate in the Union's efforts 
to organize all workers in this’ field, 

Negro workers in the largest chain of department stores 
serving the Negro neighborhood have been receiving wages of 


65 cents per hour, despite provisions of the Minimum Wage 


Law, and constitute another major target of the Union‘s 
efforts. To date, all the employees of one department store 
in this chain have signed with the Maryland Freedom Union, 
and NLRB elections are to be held. (At the beginning of the 
Union drive, the manager of this store called in all regular 
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workers and offered them a pay raise to $1.25 per hour for 
regular employees and $1.00 per hour for temporary employees 
-- if they would refrain from joining the Union. The work- 
ore, reasoning that if the mere threat of organization could 
result in such a drastic change, presenting a united union 
front could bring them even greater benefits, promptly joined ; 


the Union en masse,_ 


Open Occupancy Project 


This project is directed toward acquiring homes for 


Negroes in the middle-jncome bracket. Picketing has been 


going on each weekend since August 1965 at Horizon House, a 
high rise building of approximately 100 apartments, located 
at Calvert and Chase streets, The manager of this building, 
Robert Gorn, is president of the Baltimore Apartment House 
Association. The Baltimore chapter of CORE had attempted 

to negotiate with him in July 1965, and found him intransigent 
on the matter of renting to Negroes. Picketing will continue 
until open occupancy is established in this building. Follow- 
ing this, discrimination in other living complexes will be 


attacked similarly. 
C ty Organization 


Walter Brooks, a Project Director for Target City, Balt- 


imore, has a staff of three CORE field secretaries and six 
volunteers from the Baltimore ghetto. Extensive community 
organization has begun. Forty-five civil rights, church and 


social organizations have been combined under Brooxs' lead- 
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ership to form two Federations -- an East Baltimore Federation 
and a West Baltimore Federation. On one level, Brooks con- 
tinues his efforts to bring together the existing organiza- 
tions of the Baltimore ghetto, and, in addition, is training 
workers to use the block association method to organize 
community residents on a house-to-house basis. The primary 
objective of the Federations and block associations is to 
gain political power to end the syndrome of powerlessness 


in the ghetto. 


As, in the past, CORE has provided the initiative for 
all civil rights organizations, so it intends to continue to 
provide the leadership in this new phase of civil rights 
activities in the march to Total Equality. 
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WHAT IS CORE DOING NOW? 


Frovo B. McKissick, NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF THE CONGRESS OF 
RACIAL EQuaLtity (CORE), HAS SAIDS 


"PHASE Two oF THE CiviIt RIGHTS MOVEMENT MEANS 
TOTAL EQUALITY. TO ACHIEVE TOTAL —, 
SIX ELEMENTS ARE NECESSARY == 


1. THE GROWTH OF NEGRO POLITICAL POWER. s 

LP THE BUILDING OF NEGRO ECONOMIC POWER. ; 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE NEGRO SELF~IMAGE. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF. NEGRO LEAD n 

THE ATTAINMENT OF FEDERAL LAW ENFORCEMENT. 
THE MOBILIZATION OF NEGRO CONSUMER POWER. 
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FROM ITS INCEPTION, CORE HAS DEVOTED ITS ENERGIES TO COM= 
BATTING DISCRIMINATION IN PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS. THE DESEGRE= 


oo 


GATION OF STONER RESTAURANT IN CHICAGO BY A GROUP OF GRADUATE 
STUDENTS FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, LED BY JAMES FARMER, 
MARKED THE BEGINNING OF A ORIVE THAT CONTINUES TO THIS DAY. THE 
FREEDOM RIDES OF THE 1960's WERE AN ASPECT OF THIS PART OF THE 
STRUGGLE. THE RIDERS SOUGHT TO ACHIEVE OPEN ACCOMMODATION IN 
PUBLIC VEHICLES AND IN RESTAURANTS AND RESTROOMS ON THE ROUTE OF 
TRAVEL. SUCCESSES HAVE BEEN MANY AND, WITH THE EXCEPTION OF A 
FEW RECALCITRANT SOUTHERN AREAS, THE STRUGGLE FOR PUBLIC ACCOM= 
MODATIONS HAD BEEN WON. THIS PERIOD, WITH ITS PRIMARY EMPHASIS 
ON DIRECT, NON=VIOLENT ACTION AND MASS DEMONSTRATIONS, MARKED 
PHASE | OF THE PRESENT=DAY CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT. 

PHASE 2 OF THE MOVEMENT BRINGS TO BEAR ON THE MORE SOPHISTI-= 
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CATED ASPECTS OF THE STRUGGLE. ORGANIZATION OF THE POTENTSAL 
ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL POWER OF THE NEGRO GHETTO IS ESSENTIAL TO 
ACHIEVING TOTAL EQUALITY FOR MINORITIES. IN THIS PHASE, THEREFORE, 


CORE #S DEVOTING MOST OF ITS ATTENTION TO COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
AND TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC MOVEMENTS. 


IN THE SOUTH 
IN LourISfANA, CORE MAINTAINS A SOUTHERN OFFICE AT New ORLEANS 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF ISAAC REYNOLDS. IN TWO PARISHES OF THAT 
STATE, CORE PRESENTLY 1S ACTIVE IN ORGANIZING COMMUNITIES AROUND 
VOTER REGISTRATION AND POLITICAL ACTION. THESE PARISHES INCLUDE 
CLINTON, TALLULAH, FERRIDAY, GREENSBORO, MONROE, MINDEN, OPALUSA, 
JONESBORO AND NEw ORLEANS. A STRONG COMMUNITY GROUP IS WORKING IN 
BOGALUSA, KNOWN AS THE BOGALUSA VOTERS LEAGUE. ORIGINALLY ORGANIZED 
BY CORE TASK FORCE WORKERS, THE LEAGUE TODAY 1S DIRECTED ENTIRELY 

BY LOCAL LEADERS, WITH CORE PERSONNEL ACTING ONLY AS ADVISORS OR 
CONSULTANTS. 

IN OPALUSA, A SWEET POTATO COOPERATIVE HAS BEEN DEVELOPED. 

FARM LABORERS HAVE BOUGHT LAND AND ARE WORKING IT JOINTLY AND 
SELLING THE PRODUCE FOR THEIR OWN BENEFIT. 

ORGANIZED BY JOHN ZIPPERT, YOUNG CORE TASK FORCE WORKER FROM 
New YORK, THE COOPERATIVE NOW HAS 375 NEGRO FARMERS. SO SUCCESSFUL 
IS THIS PROJECT THAT 15 SMALL WHITE FARMERS HAVE JOINED THE ORGANI- 
ZATION. THE TECHNOLOGY LEARNED THERE WILL BE USED IN OTHER AREAS 
OF THE COUNTRY TO FORM SIMILAR COOPERATIVES. 

EDUCATION IS SUBSTANDARD IN MANY OF THE PARISHES. NUMBERS OF 
YOUTHS LOSE CONSIDERABLE TIME FROM SCHOOL IN ORDER TO WORK ON FARMS. 
THIS 1S TAKEN FOR GRANTED == INDEED, IT FREQUENTLY IS ESSENTIAL UNDER 
EXISTING ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IF A FAMILY {S'TO EAT <= ANDO NO ATTEMPT 


TO ENFORCE COMPULSORY EDUCATION HAS EVER BEEN MADE. CORE CONTINUES 
ow 


ORGANIZING THE YOUTH WITH A VIEW TO BRINGING ABOUT, THROUGH THEIR 
PROTESTS, THE SOCIAL CHANGES WHICH WILL ELIMINATE THIS NECESSITY. | 
TO FOCUS ATTENTION ON THE NEED TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF ‘THE SCHOOLS 
THEMSELVES, A MASS DEMONSTRATION BY 15,000 STUDENTS HAS BEEN PLANNED 
TO TAKE PLACE BEFORE THE END OF THE CURRENT SCHOOL YEAR. IF RE= 
QUIRED, A BOYCOTT OF SCHOOLS WILL ENSUE. 

IN MISSISSIPPI, CORE CONTINUES TO BE MOST ACTIVE IN THE FOURTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. MRS. ANNIE DEVINE, A CORE TASK FORCE WORKER 
IN THIS AREA, HAS ORGANIZED A SEWING COOPERATIVE IN THE TOWN OF 
CANTON. THIS GROUP MANUFACTURES LADIES" GARMENTS, FOR WHICH A 
NATIONAL MARKET 1S BEING SOUGHT. 

CANTON ALSO BOASTS A DYNAMIC POLITICAL MOVEMENT. THE REVEREND 
CLINT COLLIER, A NEGRO BAPTIST MINISTER, WAS A CANDIDATE FOR CONGRESS 
FROM THE FOURTH DISTRICT, AND MRS. DEVINE AND OTHER CORE PERSONS 
DEVELOPED AND MANAGED HIS CAMPAIGN. CORE HAS BEEN ABLE TO ENLIST 
THE HELP AND SUPPORT OF THE LOCAL PEOPLE IN CANTON, AS WELL AS RES= 
1DENTS OF THE SURROUNDING RURAL COMMUNITIES. u 

A STRONG VOTER REGISTRATION ORIVE CONTINUES IN THIS CON= 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT, WITH FIVE STAFF WORKERS AND NINE VOLUNTEERS} 

IN SQUTH CAROLINA, James MCCAIN, FORMER ASSISTANT IN CHARGE 
OF POLITICAL ACTIVITY To CORE's NATIONAL DIRECTOR, 1S COORDINATING 
THE CANDIDACY OF NEGROES FOR LOCAL, STATE AND FEDERAL OFFICES. 

HiS STAFF TRAINS THE CAMPAIGN MANAGERS AND PRECINCT WORKERS. AN 
INTENSIVE VOTER REGISTRATION DRIVE TO ELECT THESE CANDIDATES !S& 
UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF FRANK ROBINSON. 

IN NORTH CAROLINA, FLovo McKtssick, NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF CORE, 

ASSISTED IN THE FORMATION, IN seca OF A COOPERATIVE OF SMALL 
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FARMERS WHO THUS WERE ABLE TO BUY SEED AT LOW PRICES AND TO RENT | 
EQUIPMENT TO TILL THE LAND. 


INTHE NORTH : 
IN VIRTUALLY ALL URBAN AREAS IN THE NORTH, CORE CHAPTERS ARE 


ENGAGED IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. IMPLEMENTING THE DECISJONS MADE 
AT THE DURHAM CONVENTION OF 1965, THE GREAT POLITICAL STRENGTH OF | 
THE GHETTOS 1S BEING MOBILIZED TO COMBAT THE SOCIAL ILLS OF GHETTO 
LIVING == LACK OF EMPLOYMENT, SUBSTANDARD WAGES, POOR HOUSING AND 
SEGREGATED, INADEQUATE EDUCATION. HERBERT CALLENDER, CORE’s FORMER 
DIRECTOR OF ORGANIZATION, !S WORKING WITH A GROUP OF SOCIOLOGISTS 
AND ECONOMISTS ON PLANS FOR ORGANIZING WELFARE RECIPIENTS ON A | 
NATIONAL SCALE TO PRESS FOR AN END TO THE PRESENT OBSOLETE ELIGI-~- 
BILITY PROVISIONS OF THE VARIOUS STATES, AND, ULTIMATELY, TO WORK 
, TOWARD A GUARANTEED ANNUAL INCOME. 
CALLENDER ALSO HAS SPEARHEADED A NATIONAL DRIVE FOR THE OR= 


GANIZATION OF NEGRO BUILDING CONTRACTORS, TO EXERT PRESSURE ON THE 


GOVERNMENT FOR AN ADEQUATE SLICE OF THE CONSTRUCTION DOLLAR, WHER® 
EVER FEDERAL FUNDS ARE INVOLVED == AS IN URBAN RENEWAL, FHA, AND 
OTHER GOVERNMENT=SPONSORED PROGRAMS. IN ADDITION TO INCREASING THE 
ECONOMIC POWER OF THESE CONTRACTORS, THE CONTRACTORS REPRESENT A 
LARGELY UNTAPPED SOURCE OF APPRENTICE PROGRAMS FOR MINORITY YOUTHS. 
IN ALL URBAN CENTERS, CORE tS BECOMING INCREASINGLY INVOLVED 
IN THE WAR ON POVERTY, SEEKING TO IMPLEMENT FEDERAL ANTI=POVERTY 
PROGRAMS IN A WAY THAT WILL REACH THE HARD=CORE POOR, AND TO MAKE 
ACHIEVEMENT OF THE "MAXIMUM FEASIBLE PARTICIPATION OF THE POOR” A 
REALITY. WITHIN THIS CONTEXT, INDIVIDUAL CITIES HAVE EVOLVED 


CAMPAIGNS FOR MEETING THEIR OWN MOST PRESSING PROBLEMS. 
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THE CORE CHAPTER §#N WASHINGTON, D0. C., FOR EXAMPLE, IS ORGAN= 
: {ZING COMMUNITIES AROUND THE ISSUES OF HOME RULE AND FULL EMPLOY= 
MENT. New YORK CITY CHAPTERS ARE WORKING WITH COMMUNITY GROUPS TO 
ELIMINATE THE SLUMS OF THAT CITY. ON Lone ISLANO, CORE LAST YEAR 
OPERATED A HEADSTART PROGRAM UNDER FEDERAL FUNDING, AND 1S WORKING 
WITH THE LOCAL SCHOOL BOARD TO REPEAT THE EXPERIENCE THIS YEAR. 

IN Boston, CORE ACTIVITY HAS CENTERED AROUND CONSUMER TESTING 
AND EDUCATION. A PROGRAM OF CONSUMER EDUCATION HAS BEEN DEVELOPED 
BY THIS CHAPTER WHICH HAS RECEIVED NATIONAL ATTENTION. 

OTHER NORTHERN CENTERS OF CORE ACTIVITY WILL BE FOUND IN THE 
APPENDIX. 
IN THE WEST 

CHAPTERS IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF 
NATIONAL CHAIRMAN WILL USSERY, ORGANIZED CIVIL RIGHTS GROUPS, 


CHURCHES AND SOCIAL CLUBS AROUND THE ANTI=POVERTY PROGRAM. AS A 
RESULT, SAN FRANCISCO IS THE ONLY CITY IN THE COUNTRY IN WHICH THE 
COMMUNITY REPRESENTATIVES ARE IN THE MAJORITY UNDER THE UMBRELLA 


AGENCY, AND THUS CONTROL THE ANTI=POVERTY GOVERNING BOARD. 2 
IN Los ANGELES, HERBERT MANN, CHAIRMAN OF THE EMPLOYMENT coM= 
MITTEE OF THE LOCAL CHAPTER, WITH THE COOPERATION OF SEVERAL LABOR 
UNIONS, HAS DEVELOPED THE MOST EFFECTIVE CORE EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 
IN THE NATION. IN 9965, DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT WAS FOUGHT 
SUCCESSFULLY IN FIRMS SUCH AS CROWN ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY, 
NorM’s RESTAURANTS, DISNEYLAND, BANK OF AMERICA, SAFEWAY AND RALPHS 


SUPERMARKET CHAINS, VOLKSWAGON DISTRIBUTORS AND 100 OTHER FIRMS. 


THE PROGRAM 1S CONTINUING AGAINST OTHER FIRMS IN THE AREA} 
IN THE SAME CITY, Louts SMITH; CORE FIELD SECRETARY, AND 
ROBERT HALL, CHAIRMAN OF Nevac (A LOCAL CIVIL RIGHTS ORGANIZATION) 


— 
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HAVE ORGANIZED OPERATION BOOTSTRAP -— A UNIQUE SELF-HELP JOB DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAM. FOLLOWING THE WATTS REVOLT oF AucusT’ 1965, WHEN 
BOTH CITY AND STATE STILL FAILED TO RECOGNIZE THE URGENCY OF THE 


NEED FOR AN APPRENTICE PROGRAM, SMITH AND HALL MOVED INTO THE 
BREACH. ESSENTIALLY, THEIR PROGRAM IS ONE OF TRAINING THE UN= — 
SKILLED, THE UNEMPLOYED AND THE UNDER=EMPLOYED ON A LARGE SCALE, 
WITH THE SUPPORT AND ASSISTANCE OF LOCAL BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. 
As THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF TRAINING CENTERS, THEY HAVE LEASED A 
BUILDING IN THE HEART OF THE DEPRESSED OISTRICT, AND HAVE DEVELOPED 
A LIST OF MORE THAN 1,000 PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS EAGER FOR TRAINING 
IN SALEABLE SKILLS. SEVERAL LOCAL CORPORATIONS HAVE CONTRIBUTED 
MACHINES FOR TRAINING, AND OTHER FIRMS PRESENTLY ARE BEING 
APPROACHED. 
ROBERT SOLIDOW, WITH A TASK FORCE FROM Los ANGELES CORE, 
HELPED TO ORGANIZE AGRICULTURAL WORKERS AT DELANO, CALIFORNIA, IN 
THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY. LIVING AND WORKING WITH THE STRIKING GRAPE 
PICKERS FOR A NUMBER OF MONTHS, ‘THEY COLLECTED MONEY AND FOOD FOR 
THE STRIKERS AND THEIR FAMILIES, HELPED TO MAINTAIN THE MORALE OF 
THESE WORKERS WHO WERE FIGHTING SYSTEMATIC HARASSMENT AND THREATS 
FROM THE GROWERS" ASSOCIATION, AND TRAINED THE WORKERS IN NON- 
VIOLENT TECHNIQUES. SOLIDOW BECAME THE ORGANIZER FOR A NATIONAL 
BOYCOTT AGAINST SCHENLEY INDUSTRIES, INC., ONE OF THE TWO LARGEST 
GRAPE GROWERS IN THIS AREA. AS A RESULT OF THIS BOYCOTT, SCHENLEY 
HAS RECENTLY SIGNED AN AGREEMENT TO RECOGNIZE THE NATIONAL FARM 
WORKERS ASSOCIATION AS THE SOLE BARGAINING AGENT FOR ITS WORKERS 
IN THE GRAPE FIELDS. CORE"S ACTIVITY WILL CONTINUE IN THE FIGHT 
OF THE GRAPE PICKERS AGAINST OTHER MEMBERS OF THE GRowERS' ASSO- 


CATION. 
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TARGET CITY -- BALTIMORE 
A NEW CONCEPT FOR CORE'S ACTION PROGRAMS {$8 THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A "TarceT CITY". BALTIMORE, MARYLAND HAS BEEN SELECTED AS THE 


FIRST. THE PROBLEMS IN BALTIMORE CENTER AROUND EMPLOYMENT, EDUCA- 


TION, HOUSING AND POLICE MALPRACTICE. THERE ARE APPROXIMATELY | 
400,000 NEGROES IN BALTIMORE OUT OF A TOTAL POPULATION OF 1,900,000, 
THE UNEMPLOYMENT RATE OF THE NEGRO COMMUNITY IS MORE THAN TWICE THAT 
OF THE WHITE COMMUNITY, ANO SOME 35 PERCENT OF EMPLOYED NEGRO MALES 
RECEIVE WAGES OF LESS THAN $3,000 PER YEAR. SLUM CONDITIONS ARE SO 
BAD AND HOUSING 1S SO DILAPIDATED AND SO SUBSTANDARD, THAT A MAJOR 
EFFORT BY CORE IS BEING DIRECTED TOWARD THE ACHIEVEMENT OF DECENT 
HOUSING IN BALTIMORE. WELFARE RECIPIENTS ARE BEING ORGANIZED SO 
THAT THEY CAN SEEK EMPLOYMENT MORE EFFECTIVELY, AND SO THAT THEY 
CAN RECEIVE THE WIDEST POSSIBLE BENEFITS FROM AGENCIES WHICH DEAL 
WITH THEIR PRESENT PLIGHT. NATIONAL FIRMS WITH FACILITIES IN | 
BALTIMORE WILL BE UNDER ATTACK WHENEVER IT 1S FOUND THAT THEIR 
EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES ARE DISCRIMINATORY. THESE ATTACKS WILL NOT BE 
RESTRICTED TO THE BALTIMORE AREA; NATIONAL FIRMS WITH HEADQUARTERS 
OR OFFICES IN BALTIMORE WILL FEEL THE IMPACT OF BOYCOTT AND DEMON= 
STRATION AT THEIR OTHER FACILITIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY UNTIL THE 


INEQUITTES ARE CORRECTED. | 
CORE ALREADY HAS A SIZABLE FORCE IN THE CITY OF BALTIMORE, 


GATHERING STATISTICS AND DOING RESEARCH IN VARIOUS ASPECTS OF DIS= 


CRIMINATION. MUCH LARGER FORCES WILL BE SENT IN AFTER THE DATA 


HAVE BEEN GATHERED. 


THE MARYLAND FREEDOM UNION 
ONE OF THE PROVECTS BEGUN BY CORE IN BALTIMORE 8S THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF AN INDEPENDENT UNION TO ORGANIZE WORKERS IN NURSING 


HOMES, LAUNDRIES AND OTHER AREAS IN WHICH THE MINIMUM WAGE SCALE 
DOES NOT APPLY. IN ADDITION, THEY ARE ORGANIZING WORKERS IN SUCH 
ESTABLISHMENTS AS DEPARTMENT STORES AND AUTOMOBILE SERVICE AGENCIES, 
IN WHICH THE MINIMUM WAGE SCALE LEGALLY DOES APPLY, BUT IS IGNORED 
BY OWNERS AND MANAGERS. | 

TWENTY=-YEAR OLD VIVIAN JONES, A NEGRO RESTOENT OF THE BALTIMORE 
GHETTO, IS THE PRESIDENT OF THE MARYLAND FREEDOM UNION. MICHAEL 
FLuGG, TWENTY-ONE YEAR OLD ANTHROPOLOGY SENIOR AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
AND FORMER CHAIRMAN OF THE CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CORE CHAPTER, JOINED 
FORCES WITH A CORE FTELO SECRETARY AND ORGANIZED THE PROJECT LAST 
FEBRUARY. MESS JONES HAD BEEN WORKING IN THE BOLTON NuRSING Home, 
WHERE CONDITIONS WERE COMPARABLE TO THOSE IN THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 
NuRSING Home. IN THE LATTER ESTABLISHMENT, PERSONNEL WERE NOT PAID 
WITH ANY REGULARITY, AND WHEN FOUR ATTENDANTS WERE DISMISSED AB- 
RUPTLY, THE REST FOLLOWED THEM OUT. MISS JONES, SEEING NO IMMEDIATE 
PROSPECT OF ANY IMPROVEMENT IN CONDITIONS AT THE BOLTON NuRSING HOME 
OR ANY OTHER IN BALTIMORE, LEFT HER EMPLOYMENT AND BEGAN TO PARTI- 
CIPATE IN THE UNION'S EFFORTS TO ORGANIZE ALL WORKERS IN THIS FIELD. 

NEGRO WORKERS IN THE LARGEST CHAIN OF DEPARTMENT STORES SERVING 
THE NEGRO NEIGHBORHOOD HAVE BEEN RECEIVING WAGES OF 65 CENTS PER 
HOUR, DESPITE PROVISIONS OF THE MENfMUM Wace LAW, AND CONSTITUTE 
ANOTHER MAJOR TARGET OF THE UNfON'S EFFORTS. To DATE, ALL THE EM= 
PLOYEES OF ONE DEPARTMENT STORE IN THIS CHAIN HAVE SIGNED WITH THE 
_MARYLAND FREEDOM UNION, AND NLRB ELECTIONS ARE TO BE HELD. (AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THE UNION DRIVE, THE MANAGER OF THIS STORE CALLED IN ALL 
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REGULAR WORKERS AND OFFERED THEM A PAY RAISE TO $1.25 PER HOUR FOR 
REGULAR EMPLOYEES AND $1.00 PER HOUR FOR TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES —= IF 
THEY WOULD REFRAIN FROM JOINING THE UNION. THE WORKERS, REASONING 
THAT IF THE MERE THREAT OF ORGANIZATION COULD RESULT IN SUCH A 
DRASTIC CHANGE, PRESENTING A UNITED UNION FRONT COULD BRING THEM. 
EVEN GREATER BENEFITS, PROMPLTY JOINED THE UNION EN MASSE. 

OPEN OCCUPANCY PROJECT 


THIS PROJECT I[S DIRECTED TOWARD ACQUIRING HOMES FOR NEGROES IN 
THE MIDOLE=INCOME BRACKET. PICKETING TOOK PLACE EACH WEEKEND SINCE 
Aucust 1965 aT HORIZON HOUSE, A HIGH RISE BUILDING OF APPROXIMATELY 
100 APARTMENTS, LOCATED AT CALVERT AND CHASE STREETS. THE MANAGER 
OF THIS BUILDING, ROBERT GORN, JS PRESIDENT OF THE BALTIMORE APART= 
MENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION. THE BALTIMORE CHAPTER OF CORE HAD ATTEMPTED 
TO NEGOTIATE WITH HIM IN JULY 1965, AND FOUND HIM INTRANSIGENT ON 
THE MATTER OF RENTING TO NEGROES. PICKETING CONTINUED UNTIL OPEN 
OCCUPANCY WAS ESTABLISHED IN THIS BUILDING IN JUNE 1966. FOLLOWING 
THIS, DISCRIMINATION IN OTHER LIVING COMPLEXES WILL BE ATTACKED 


SIMILARLY. 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


WALTER BROOKS, A PROJECT DIRECTOR FOR TARGET CtTY, BALTIMORE, — 


HAS A STAFF OF THREE CORE FIELD SECRETARIES AND SJX VOLUNTEERS FROM 
THE BALTIMORE GHETTO. EXTENSIVE COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION HAS BEGUN. 
FORTY-FIVE CIVIL RIGHTS, CHURCH AND SOCTAL ORGANIZATIONS HAVE BEEN 
COMBINED UNDER BROOKS’ LEADERSHIP TO FORM TWO FEDERATIONS == AN EAST 
BALTIMORE FEDERATION AND A WEST BALTIMORE FEDERATION. ON ONE LEVEL, 
BROOKS CONTINUES HIS EFFORTS TO BRING TOGETHER THE EXISTING ORGANI= 


ZATIONS OF THE BALTIMORE GHETTO, ANDO, IN ADDITION, IS TRAINING 
o Fo 


WORKERS TO USE THE BLOCK ASSOCIATION METHOD TO ORGANIZE COMMUNITY 
RESIDENTS ON A HOUSE=TO=HOUSE BASIS. THE PRIMARY OBJECTIVE OF THE 
FEDERATIONS AND BLOCK ASSOCIATIONS IS TO GAIN POLITICAL POWER TO 
END THE SYNOROME OF POWERLESSNESS IN THE GHETTO. 

A FREEDOM SCHOOL HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED IN BALTIMORE, IN CON@= 
JUNCTION WITH THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS UNION, TO DEAL WITH THE SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE GHETTO. CHILDREN AND ADULTS ATTEND 
WITHOUT RESTRICTIONS AS TO AGE, REMEDIAL READING AND TUTELAGE IN 
SUBJECTS NEEDED BY THE STUDENTS CONSTITUTE THE MOOUS OPERANDI OF 


THIS INSTITUTION. 


AS IN THE PAST, CORE HAS PROVIDED THE INITIATIVE FOR ALL CIVEE 
RIGHTS ORGANIZATIONS, SO IT INTENDS TO CONTINUE TO PROVIDE THE 
LEADERSHIP IN THIS NEW PHASE OF CIVIL RIGHTS ACTIVITIES IN THE MARCH 


TO TOTAL EQUALITY. 


END 
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MEMORANDUM 


TO: Floyd U, ] : V4 


FROM: Ruth 


RE: Printing of the New Republic article 
DATE: March 8, 1967 


Estimate of the job: tract form, one sheet, 5000 copies 


Here ar suggestions for the last panel of the tract. As you can see 
from the rough design, they follow in consecutive order. I need any 
suggestions for changes as soon as you can. 
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CORE AND EDUCATION TODAY 


The Congress of Racial Equality has devoted years to the struggle to integrate 
this nation's schools. That struggle will continue in those areas where integration 
is feasible for the presentgeneration of school children ----the South, the suburbs, 
border districts, smaller towns. We will not retreat from a position that demands 
integrated eunites education as a right which this nation has an obligation to 
provide for all children. 

We are ntes faced with the reality of ever increasing de facto school segre- 
gation in the urban ghettoes of our larger cities. The deterioration of education 
in those ghettoes is a well-documented fact. Our worsening schools can p longer 
be ignored. Nor will the problem be solved through dreams of an integrated utopia 

pmmedia 
which ,in view of present political realities, cannot be realized euemn. 

CORE is not content to let theminds of black children now trapped in ghetto 
schools wither and die. Here are some features of a COSE program for "quality educa- 
tion with dignity" which can be implemented today. 

1. CORE supports and aids efforts made by parents to have more influence on edu- 

cational policy. In New York City, we have backed the parents in the I.S. 201 contro- 

versy and have afied the People's Board of Education's efforts to mobilize parents 

for better education mms. We shall continug to support picketing, school boycotts, and 
and, commun ves ideuts 

other forms —— planned by parents which call &ttention to the serious short- 

comings of bid /¢144 schools and the parents’ lack of powefto deal with them. We call 

for stronger Parents Associations and other organizations which are able to deal with 

teachers, administrators, and other school officials from positions of strength. 

2. CORE supports and encourages student organization. We support the involvement 

of Student Councils in educational issues and suggest the formation of student Boards 


of Education or similar groups in those instances where student government is not free 


or responsive enough to reflect student concerns. 


3. CORE has established and supports the development of Freedom Schools in major cities 


which can serve as models of learning success.in black communities. These schools 
feature Negro history and culture as a means of developing pride and dignity in black 
students, but also promote informal class discussions, student intesauliee in develop- 


ing and carrying out action projects, training in practical skills necessary 
for finding and keeping jobs, scholarship information, 
and understanding of legal, consumer and welfare rights. Students in Free- 


dom Schools and their parents are organized as pressure groups on existing 


school systems so that the successful results of the experimentation in 
Freedom Schools can cbhecome part of official policy. 

4. CORE supports all efforts to provide more financial resources for 

public schools, providing that priorities are given.to the de whidieh 

are in greatest need. We support the theory of preferential treatment for 
black and poor children and insist that ghetto schools must become not 
simply "as good as" but “better than" those serving more advantaged children. 
5. CORE calls for the establishment of a National Board of Education to 
develop an overall national educational plan, supetvise and coordinate 
existing state systems, developing national standards for curriculum and 


teacher qualification and administering the large amounts of money necessary 


to make quality education available for every child in this nation. 


YOU MAY ORDER EXTRA COPIES OF THIS PAMPHLET 
WRITE 


Public Relations Department 

National Congress of Racial Equality 
200 West 135th Street 

New York, New York 10030 

281-9650 


Prices: Single copy 10¢ 20 - $1.00 100 - $5.00 ;250 - $10.00 
500 - $20.00 | 


Floyd B. McKissick ‘4 
National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
200 West 135th Street 

New York, N.Y. 10030 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


I enclose as a special contribution to the 
National Congress of Racial Equality to support the program in education 
outlined above. 


Name___ 
Address. | 


City State Zip Code 


E | Please send more information on CORE's program and philosophy. 


38 Please send membership information and application. 
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CORE FACTS 


Contrary to the negative rumors that CORE members and 


friends may have been hearing about their organization, 
the following are facts about CORE during the past several 
months, its most difficult time financially. 
1. In June, at the time of the CORE Convention in 
Baltimore, Maryland, our structure consisted of 


80,000 members and 200 chapters. 


2. Today we have 200 chapters; on hand we have 
requests to establish 12 others. 


3. Our racial membership in June was: White 40%, 
Black 60%. Today our black membership has increased 
by 15% while our white membership has not declined. 


4. Much attention has been given to the few white 
persons who have withdrawn support from CORE, but no 
7 mention in the press has been made of the thousands 
who continue to stand with us. 


5. Significantly, CORE has realized an increase in 
membership from the ranks of the middle class black 
population as well as from the black masses, 


6. As it should be, our Board of Directors, who 
formulate our national policies, are black; however, 
our National Advisory Committee is equally represented 
by black and white. The Advisory Committee has an 
influential voice in the programatic definition of 
Black Power. 


7- In December, CORE had debts in the amount of 
$325,000. This amount has been reduced to $200,000 
by 3 


A. Staff reductions. 

Be. Elimination of an expensive fund-raising staff 
and expenses. 

C. Agreement with some longestanding creditors 

to accept partial payment of the original debt in 

return for eliminating the remainder of the debt. 

D. Reduced National office operational costs: 


1. Moving the office to 200 W. 135th Street, 
which reduced rent from $1,350 to $250 per month. 
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2. Installing a phone system reducing 
telephone costs from $2,000 to $350 per 
month, 


3. Reorganizing National Office structure 
to eliminate duplication of effort and 
increase efficiency; 


4, Plang@ to reduce a $16,800 annual 
expense for automobile rentals through 
the purchase of automobiles. 


8S. The present National CORE Office is being renovated 
at a minimal cost to make it a more efficient work 
environment. 


9. CORE is seeking grants for the support of specific 
tax-deductable educational projects. 


10. CORE is seeking a loan for the purpose of debt 
consolation and payment of creditors who have agreed 
to accept 50% on the dollar, 


ll. It is true that a federal tax lien of $22,500 

has been placed on CORE, but an extension of time and 
anian agreement for repayment of these taxes are being 
secured with the Internal Revenue Service. 


FINDING AND MAKING LEADERS 


By 
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FINDING AND MAKING LEADERS 


by Nicholas von Hoffman 


Leaders are found by organizing, and leaders are developed 
through organization. | ae — 


The statement is so self-evident and so simple-minded that it 
is usually uttered only to be assented to and forgotten, 


Instead of acting on the assumptions implicit in the observation, 
we begin the great hunt for the "natural leader", "the indigenous leader"; he 
is the great organizational nugget, whom we could. find by panning for him if 
we only knew what the hell he looked like, and how he differed from the silt 


washed into our tin. 


| It's worth noting that: practically everybody is looking for him. 
The civil rights movement, big business, big. social work, church organizations, 
everybody finds it. handy to blame their problems on expressions like the “dearth 
of leadership", the "problem we're having finding leaders", etc. 


) He does not exist. If he. were there--that wonderous all-purpose 
leader that every. organizer dreams about in his moments of exasperation with 
and anger at his would-be constituency, you would not be necessary. The all- 
purpose indigenous leader with the sharp tactical mind of Lenin, the forensic 
abilities of Demosthenes or F.D.R., and the general loveableness of your mother 


would have long since asserted himself. 


The quest for the natural leader---the quest as it is actually 
carried on is like the quest for the natural man. There is no natural man; 
there is no natural leader. The ideas are important. because they remind us 
in ahy group of men some can come to live by certain ethics and some can 
become leaders---given the occasion. 


I am hammering at this point because I have seen so many ardent 
young people run into communities, zoom around frantically for eight or ten 
months, and then say they can't find any indigenous leadership. Now when it 
is put to them in so many words that this is what they are doing, they deny it. 
Nevertheless it is obvious that they are acting on notions of leadership that 


are wholly unrealistic. 


Let's try and see why. Bear in mind, I am now speaking of the 
lower class Negro ghetto. In the main the same observations would hold for 
any community but in white areas there are certain differences in application. 


The first objective in the ghetto is building an organization 
that wields power. That is in marked contrast to the flash-flood demonstration 
kind of thing that northern big-shots quickly get blase about. An organization 
that wields power as opposed to the kind that throws an intermittent stick- 
bomb, must be big, must be broad, must be quasi-institutionalized. 
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The kinds of leadership it must have to. operate: successfully 
are the kinds that cannot exist in the community because no one or almost 
no one in the community has had the chance to gain any experience with big 
organizations. Most of the community's people will not even have been in 
the army. The few that have will have served in such a low echelon that 
they will not have had the opportunity to acquire a sense: or a feel for the 
big organization, how it is put together, how it stays together; and what you 
have to do to run it. 


A few people in the community. may work for a large corporation or 
the government but here again they are cut off from gaining experience with 
the big organization. Foe* anocues fee the church may begin to supply the 
experience, but most people aren't church members or are very. passively so, 
and most churches aren't very ‘big, and most: sd euasehss are not very ee eamenaail 


tionally run. 


The long and short of it is we are speaking of people whose organi- 
zations are mostly small, and, consequently, whose leaders are schooled in 
techniques which work for small groups, but seldom for large ones, if they had 
the large enduring organizations: they would mare: ‘the leaders to run them, and 


you would be superfluous. 


However, it is also true that every community has a few naturals, 

that is a few people who by accident of life experience, an exceptional | 

, intelligence and some other qualities can begin to move to the forefront almost 
as soon as the first organizational beginnings are under way. But:.who are _ = 
they? How do you find them, and how do. you. make sure that they actually do ae 
begin to assume the major roles they are capable of? It would be: so.much 
easier if we could spot these people in advance---unfortunately that is 
impossible. At the beginning of organization you: are the leader-natural or 
otherwise---because at least theoretically you know more about what you are 
doing--building an orgenisetion=“rchen anyone else around. If any. of these 
three conditions doesn't hold, by-the=by, get out and sil the Seb over to 


somebody else. 


Recognize the fact that the organizer who comes into the community 
for the first time is internally in a precarious position. . He is afraid---or 
at least he should be if he has got any brains which he doesn't want beaten out. 


He is afraid because he doesn't know the people, and we are all 
vaguely afraid of people we don’t know. If he is white and he is going to 
work in a Negro community he is doubly afraid. If he is a middle class Negro, 
he is afraid too, for similar but not quite identical reasons. 


He is afraid because he is the bearer of a new idea. Mankind does 
not cotton to new ideas in general, but especially not to the new ideas that 
organizers bring. This is so because they may mean trouble and because the 


organizer's mere presence .in the community is a tacit insult. The organizer, 
merely by his presence, is saying effect to the people, "You are so dumb that 
you need me to think your way out of this mess you are in." , Don't kid yourself 
about this. I shouldn't have’ to remind you here-who have actually organized-of 
this reaction. (Nor I might add does blaming the white man or the status quo 


or anything else absolve the organizer of the sin.) 
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The organizer is also afraid because a failure is a crashing blow 
to his ego or his self-respect. Even a bad organizer puts a tremendous part 
of himself on the line when he goes into a community. In his own eyes, he is 
being tried as a. person, as a huge test of. his own worth, To fail is to be 
adjudged a capon, a sexless, impotent thing by one's self; or so I always found 
it. ) : | | 


.. . These fears work on most ‘organizers to make them very susceptible 
to thinking that people they meet in the compuni ty. whe: are sympathetic are the 
people to listen to and work with. I can't count the number of times. I have 
wandered into communities to find the people who were supposed to be building a 
mass organization mucking around with pious, middle. class clergyman or teenagers. 


Or, of course, there is the organizer who sees the weakness in 
himself, and overcompensates by finding a bunch of. social outcasts, usually 
winos, addicts or semi-criminal types, the kind that talk a good fight but 
lack the self-discipline to make hard-core organizational material. This kind 
of organizer may also be playing: to a gallery of middle class friends (often 
white) who will be mightily impressed by his acquaintance in the demi-monde. 
It's nice to have one's outside ftiends think you: are “in”, but the question is, 


in WAdt¢>..-:. 


. For the organizer who gets beyond acting as a reaction to himself-- 
in my experience, few -do--plucking out “natural leaders" by dint of casual 
observation and conversation is very. chancy. I recall having picked a number 
of these .on-first sight gems and I also recall Sbadureoseen months kicking myself 
for having done so. , 


The guy who is indeed the natural. small group leader may turn 
out to be the guy who gets hopelessly and permanently confused by committees 
or simply by. having:to keep in mind that ncw instead of dealing with ten old 
faithfuls in. the, block club he's got to worry about what 400 people thirk. 

The guy you.met ‘at, the barber shop, who seemed so articulate and understanding, 
may turn out at second meeting to be a dogmatist of the first order or a 
flannel-mouthed idiot. The guy with the big line about how “its about time 

the black man showed those "m=-f's" can turn out to be one great big chicken, 

or what can be worse yet, a lazy bum who only comes to meetings to make long 


theatrical monologues. 


Those of you who may recognize your own experiences in some of 
these words will say, "Don't tell us what won't work, tell us what will." 


To you I repeat, leaders are found by organizing and leaders are 
developed through organizations. So let's discuss organizing and organizations. 


But tefore we get to that, I. want to set down two of the obsirva- 32 
tions I have made where leadership has developed. They are: the leaders in 
the third month of an organization's life are seldom the leaders in the third 
year;..a few. leaders, ourselves included, are really all-purpose; and the best 
organizations create a "collective leadership". 
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Why should so few of the leaders in an organization’ & aareecy 
be around as it grows to nc egiegdb P 


The first Leadership: is weedy” the closest  Meaiedents: —. 
hand. It is selected usually in the enthusiasm cf the first’ campaign, be-— 
cause it is available. You don’t have a choice and you have to go with 7 
what you've got. 


It may be a rent strike, a school demonstration or what have 
you. Reverend So-andeSo says he'll be: the spokesman, and you want him because 
he's a clergyman and you figure he'll cut more ice because he's respectable. 
Maybe it’s Mrs. Jones, because she's the only one of ‘the tenants who shows 
signs of being able to speak out in front of a judge. Or, perheps, it's 
So-and=-So else because he has a sqputeceen (with you anyhow) as a pease 
freedom fighter. 


Note that all these people were picked on the basis of what 
they could do in a one-shot affair. And the beginning of every viable 
organization smacks of being a one-shot affair; for the simple feason that | 
theorists who fiddle around waiting and delaying until they've got a full 
blown across-the-board organizational program set are never ready to 
commence swinging Late action. 


But youwilt notice, too, ehet. the reasons for your picking 
the first leaders (and you know it's you who pick them) say nothing about 
how they will wear over a period of time. That respectable clergyman can _ 
turn out to be a timid jerk; the lady who was so good at sounding off in 
front of the judge may be good for nothing else, and that big freedom 
fighter can look like a vain egomaniac Living off the “Tapeenteee of the 


deed done many years vn, 


The lesson I draw from this is that at the beginning keep 
the organization very loose, spread the responsibilities and the conspic- 
uous places around. This permits you and the new membership which you are 
supposed to be recruiting to judge the talent, and it keeps things 
sufficiently porous so that new talent isn't blocked off. Nothing is more . 
absurd than an organization that’s six months old, without a dime in the 
treasury and a membership that can fit in a Volkswagen, having a cemented- 
in, piggy leadership. Vested interests are only tolerable when they are | 
protecting something of value, not arti Otganizetional charts, letterheads 


and research programs. 


Don't laugh. This kind of thing is a clear and present danger. 
Vain men frequently prefer to be members of obscure executive committees 
where they can spend years expounding doctrine. It is safer and easier than 
the realities of making and using power. 


Men with the most to lose or men with the most to give in 
talent, money and experience are often not the first to join an organization. 
They will never join if they see there is no room for them in the top leader- 


ship. 
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ESeLoOoeT 9 Why” should ‘some’ ‘of ‘the most talénted people hang back? One 
réatén}: ‘of course,’ ‘2s’ that they ‘want°to check you ‘and the incipient organi- 

) gation*ott. If they’ até’ worth having; - they won't''be the’ kind who must bet 

> .6n a guaranteed’ WEEE, | ‘but aled;’ or the’ same tonsa,’ “they” don’ t went ‘any 

3 vere ay ‘a tore ong ied 


A big inntiens pee is not like the south. In one sense the 
-.pé@ple°are all in the°same boat thanks to ‘skin’ pigmentation, but not quite. 
‘S Pé6pte can and “do make ‘a variety’ of ‘deals with life. In ‘the’ ‘gorth there 7 
‘area lot of Négroés whd may have cause to''think that- they have more ‘to lose 
than to gain by signing on with you. They will be those who’ fear loss of 
jobs, prestige, business or such - and many will fall into that category. 
~)) Oo Bat * theré wilt ‘also be’ those’ who’ think they cati make a better deal by 
~-. /§f0ining with somébody cr ' something’ ‘else, and thosé who’ ‘just may. ee think 
“ae hago phot i omens” at’ ‘4s ‘worth’ ee’ = ‘that’ you can cai tver ‘the: ‘0 
OS DIN The Vasiettdd of bade Lenk: have to "be Packie" ta" a waeRaty 
of ways, but all the people who fall into these groupings*- yoér potential 
second generation of leaders - must not be driven away gratuitously. They 
must “tiot be shlowse® hod Gimmes the organization « out of: — at Pesage net 


Pam al | re | 
Yet in fact many : aekbiabiann pe killed off i their or- 

ganizers even before they get close to a second leadership. generation. It 
is pure-charity of course, to speak. of such preliminary groupings as organi- 
zations “at ‘all. Most of ‘these “éndéavors never ‘grow ‘to look Like much more 


than ‘an aborted six-month foetus.” They have ‘been murdered by their own 
parents, ' the CRGeREeTES who were’ supposed” to: Edi — ‘lifes : 


— a 6 Be che case of young Gtigaitsere 2 their youth: ts ensign’ to do 
it. ‘People may admire youth, ‘they may praise, they may believe that youth 
Ls showittg the ‘way in which age should follow, but they are very; very 
reluctant to trust youth with anything of immediate value. Youth is not 
an insuperable handicap, | qT rush ~ __ wae: wave — top-notch ‘organizers 


ta their twenties.’ 


The dia ones s Soleil homitales that ‘clay must pick ‘up more in the 
way of membership than the people with the least to lose, the people who are 
willing ‘to put themselves ‘under guidance to unreliable. ‘appearing strangers. 
Beware of the’ groups lead by a ‘couple of college ‘students, ‘composed of a 
membership’ of teenagers, ministers without serious institutional responsi- 
‘bilities and’ a few desperate mothers, ‘driven to trying’ anything to get their 
kids into a decent’ school. Anyone who has been around knows the type of 
enterprise I am talking about. Yet such is the look of the organizational 
endeavor which has failed to bud a second generation of leadership; it is 
- @lso the characteristic profile’ of the collegiate organizer's botched job. 
It is as recognizable as the insulated, dessicated organizational product 
sian out _ the pretesst re social worker. 


ae 3 vate the risk: of: souibatos like asta may I say chit impressions 
do’ ‘count. “Tay mention: clothes. It is one thing to wear overalls in | 

Mississippi where: many of the’ people actually do wear them - it is another 
to wear them as an occasional stunt in a big northern city, but to indulge 
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in peculiarities of dress and speech simply makes you look like faddists. 

I apologize for saying this to those of you who know better, but those 
will also know it has to be said. Faddism makes you look like.a horse's 
ass. White middle class girls from Des Moines, to be extreme. about it, did 
not grow up referring to males as “cats" and when they do it on the-south 
side of Chicago they sound either patronizing or idiotic - Cake your pick. 


: Nothing is so reassuring as a person who acts like himself. 
If you don't know who you are, stay out of organizing until you do.and are > 
willing to accept yourself as yourself. When you do, you will find that 
other people will. ee 


Next, may I urge you to drop:.as much of your.excess ideologi- 
cal baggage as you can outside the place where you are organizing. You are © 
building a power group, a mass organization to serve a particular constit- 
uency, one that has certain paramount demands to be met. The demands are 
remote from "peace" or from any number of other, perhaps laudable, but 
irrelevant interests. : : 


In other words, don't act like cultists. If you are a 
vegetarian, keep it to yourself, hide it, because there are a certain 
number of butchers in the community and you want them in the — 


too. 


This work demands self-discipline in every way.. It means 
you either get your rest or hide the fact that you haven't because people 
who arrive at sixes and sevens and announce they haven't slept for 26 
consecutive hours give the impression of being unstable. It also means . 
that you recognize that you have no private life, or put differently, you 
do not offend against the public morals of the community. Why? . Not 
because the morals are necessarily correct, but because organizers who do 
not seem to be observing them alienate potential members for no good reason. 


- Some people may. read what I have just said and think, “Ah Ha: 
White man's conventional middle class values - ethnocentrism, etc., etc. "' 
To which I reply, these ae the public values held by substantial portions 


of the people you hope to organize. 


| “Whether they practice them is as beside the point as whether 
middle class whites do. The cultist will say that there can be no 
surrender. and that freedom of the individual is involved. Perhaps it is, 
but he who. wastes time debating such abstractions, or, worse, insists on > 
making it clear by his behavior that he believes otherwise is enjoying a. 
luxury that is organizationally ruinous. 7 | 


7 As organizers, apostolic vegetarians can only organize and 
_ inspire confidence among other vegetarians. 


The best organizers have single track minds. They care only 
for building -the organization. When they alienate a potential member, they 
do so out of organizational need, not out of the egotism of irrelevant 
personal values. The best organizers stifle their Caerens their opinions, © 
their private obsessions. 
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-\ 1 Now at least we have taken a few preliminary precautions to 
prevent killing off the leadership before it even arrives and we can turn 
back to the question of finding and developing it. : 


3 ‘From what I have ‘seen, most of the organizational life in the 
ehatte:: is the small group, usually no biggér than the number of people that 
make up an extended circle of acquaintance. This usually figures out to 
‘twenty-five. or less and rarely more than fifty. Numbers that get larger 
than that have -to be held together by epgpernreanbnsecigs — of: pook- 
seeping: and communication. : 


Two conclusions can be drawn from this: 1) Building a mass 
organization in the ghetto is the tedious job of stinging beads on a neck- 
lace, and 2) self-evidently; most of the available indigenous leadership 
will — be practiced in the arts of the small organization. 


1 ewe in mind the block: ¢lub, the local janitors'. associa- 
- tion, the multitudinous sororities, the oladixe, the teenage groupings, the 
local political and business associations, the perennial members’ “of the — 
local pool tournament. I am sure you can name many more. Everyone of 
these groupings has some kind of leadership. So the quest for leadership 
is abruptly over. There is, for practical purposes, no other leadership 
to be fonat;) Danae tie exist no ‘vehicles for leadership to drive. 


: What this boils. down to, this, is ‘your dtedonteut’ vit th what 
the: aenwter ati can do = namely, lead the groupings you find in the community. 
Your dissatisfaction with the leadership has real enough basis in fact. It 
is a narrow leadership mostly interested in what concerns the small group; 
it has little save: only the most conventional understanding of the great 
issues which brought you into the wrrperenehsed in the first place. ) 


Great issues absorb the interest either of small highly 
specialized groups, as for instance many a chapter of SANE or CORE or: the 
NAACP, or of a great organization. The small group can make mischief and 
propagandize in a diffuse way, but power, power is the property of the big 
organization. All this you know, for it again is what brings you to the 
community. | a ahedaaes BoE é PA 


; At every turn the leadership is unsuited for your purposes. 
And so it will remain, changing only as the big organization emerges. The 
same holds true’ for’ the: leadership you "find", that is, people who enter 
the organization without a following, but create one in and by means of 
the organization. The character of leadership, to put it in other words, 
is determined by the character of the organization that trains it and 
which it leads’. The making of an organization and’ the making of leader- 


ship are inseparable. 


baba The ptbpoetetea®s is not presented to you as a new great truth. 
It is no more than another application of the anciént observation that a 
man finds both his limits and his growth in his owm personal experience. I 
have the’ temerity to advancé- this old bromide yet’ one more time, because it 
“is:often ignored. The fact that you are still thinking of leadership as 


plies ct yes) 
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an isolated category, one meriting-its own workshop; shows how far people 
are from treating the hoaterehip jqueation as bdntagrat: to. — waitin of an 


organization. 


This said, we can now spend some ‘tim — ebout eam 
zing as it fits into leadership. ii ge Ss 2 o0i% 


The orgeniaet'\e €inet. job ite ns initiates sk satelite wrongs, 
not avenge injustice, not to win the battle for. freedom. That is the task 
of people who will accomplish it through the organization if it ever -gets 

built. When things are looked at through the —" of organizational 


Calegyetien, they assume new shapes. 
A couple of examples may Meio to nd oat ny weaning: 2 


1. When the cops pick up a whore, shake ae joie sad beat 
up her pimp, they have done wrong. Both the whore and pimp have rights, 
which have been grossly violated, but a thinking. orgenizer may wonder hhow. 
good an idea it is to commit his new group to. their defense. What will 
the public at large say? More nenmenin what will. the wonwenaned —" 


of the community say? 


| The caballeros on the -street hustling will. love yao, but 
what about the solid family types? Should the solid family types be 

| taught the relativity of all human values, and will they consent to learn? 
Six months from now, will the caballeros think enough of the organization 
to support it by coming to one meeting, by contributing one neil 


2. Rent strikes. They are very. popular now, iy as with 
leadership they are seen as something that is good to do merely if. you 
can do them. However, as enybody who has ever run one can tell you, 
they gobble up an organizer's time. - which should. be a valued asset - 
and may produce very few organizational dividends. : 


How might an organizer look at a rent strike proposition? 
(I am spinning this example out to illustrate, the mentality which we weene 


call organizational calculation. ) 


Of course he looks at the building.  He.does this for two 
reasons -the first is defensive; he wants to make sure the tenants. aren't 
lying to him. Who doesn’t think his landlord is a louse?.. Nothing is. 
worse than getting into a fight in which the enemy can iebntisns prove 
your facts are wrong - note I i bs publicly prove. ryt: 4 


The second reason he looks is to see how the. building vill 
photograph and will strike the eye of the often not very sympathetic .. 
press. I recall once having an arguement with a photographer from the 


Saturday Evening Post as to whether a dead rodent in a slum ee was 
a rat or a mouse. In short, the rats should look like HStSs. ; 5 


If it still appears that a strike is feasible, asd aan 
what it will do for the organization. I will list a few.possible things it 
might do, again by way of illustrating the organizational mentality. 
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1. If the political climate is right and you know local 
government is with you it may provide a quickie victory - something every 
organization needs on Cs atatadacatss | 


; 2. It can be a device to show people via face to face con- 
frontiation that a big, important white man like a slum landlord can be 
humiliated and beaten. : 


3. It may be a way to force a municipal government to begin 
rigorous enforcement of minimal housing standards. aa 


7 4. It may be useful in building up general organizational 
cohesion. I recall one rent strike during which the landlord retaliated 
by such tactics as failing to buy coal for the building. The organization 
responded in its turn by taking a portion of the sequestered rents to buy 
coal. The coal truck was decorated with appropriate signs; the gentleman 

from the teamsters union who customarily drove the truck was replaced by 
several local leaders in the cab, while other people from the organization 
surrounded it as it paraded sround the neighborhood before finally coming 
to its destination. Humor, color, the relish of a small triumph and 
greater organizational’ solidity came out of the little episode. 


5. The strike may also be a useful method for organizing the 
people in the immediate locals around the building in question. Unless 
you have all of officialdom on your side, a rent strike is liable to be a 
_ protracted contest of nasty little surprises which each side springs on 
the other. The landlord's surprises are usually legal ones, bailiffs, 
court orders, etc. If the whole area is mobilized and organized into a 
big warning system, the landlord can't pull off much. 


But if the fight is really you and a few tenants versus the 
landlord in the midst of an indifferent populace, you are likely to in- 
vest hundreds of hours of time keeping the tenents morale + dieoron little 


to show for it but some publicity. 


There are other reasons, good organizational reasons, for 
having rent strikes, but the point to bear in mind is having some reason 
other than the pure injustice of it all. It is, of course, very hard for 
an organizer to know when he has a valid reason for doing something, and 


when he is conning himself. 


By nature most organizers are optimists - they have to be or 
they wouldn't be doing what they do. Optimists tend to be credulous. 
They get so fascinated by the putative advantages of a proposed line of 
action they never seriously examine either its drawbacks, or - and this 
is just as important - how they might be better spending their time. 


I found in my own experience that my ego was incessantly 
trying to sabotage my judgment. For instance, I would argue in favor of | 
striking: a slum on the basis of organizational advantage without ever 
realizing that actually I was in a rage over the conditions the people in 
the building were living in. A good organizer cannot afford to vent his 
anger, anymore than he can use his position to push miscellaneously 


ircelevant pet social beliefs. 
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The ego works in other ways to deform the organizer's 
powers of judgment. Promising young organizers are prone to come up with 
clever ideas - and in their pride of invention, or in the egotism of mis- 
chief-making, to attempt to carry them out in circumstances that are 


neither propitious no even apropos. 


The calculating organizer is forever suspicious of himself, 
forever mistrusting his. analysis of the situation, and his plan of action. 
He is always asking himself questions like, "What am I doing? Why am I 
doing it? What if I succeed in doing what I am trying to do, will we 
really have gained anything worth gaining?" However, the organizer with 

a calculating mentality shall ~ fail if he is trying to do the 


undoable. 


| What is an attainable ateiadaiation in the working class 
ghetto? It is an organization of perhaps two percent of the people. Those 
who talk about organizing “all the people" or "the masses" or “the eenat 
majority of the Paopre” are cate unrealizable balderdash. 


In the first place it cannot be done. The only way all the 
people or most of the people can be organized is by drafting them into: the 
army. On the rare occasions when large percentages of a population are 
directly "participating" in the affairs of the community, they are 
probably having a riot. But this form of mass participation - I use the 
word that is fashionatle - hardly gains much. Moreover, if you stop and 
reflect a second, you will see that any non-governmental organization 
comprising huge portions of the population would be so completely un- 
wieldy that it could never achieve anything. 


The purpose of organizations is, I remind you, at least in 
this discussion, power. As a practical matter the organizing of two per- 
cent of the population is more than sufficient for the purpose of power. 
This you know from the history of modern revolutions ~- or if you. look 
around, from the composition of the most effective present-day political 
_machines. Indeed, even two percent of a population actively in an organi- 
gation is an immensely formidable number. With two percent of a district's 
population closely organized, the organization should have an unbreakable 


control over things. 


When the problem is viewed this way, it becomes more manage- 
able intellectually and actually. To begin with, it now becomes possible 
to see where are the plausible places to. start organizing and to sort out 
what elements in the community demand organizational attention and which 
are purely optional, to be courted provided the occasion arises and you 


have the time. 


An organization needs three things: 1) a-network of people 
spread out and in position to reach and mobilize the inert majority; 2) 


continuity, and 3) money. 


The majority of small groups in the ghetto districts I am 
familiar with turn out to be potentially strongest in one of these three 
qualities. Thus a block club adds a good deal to the mobilization net- 
work, has some money potential, but is usually quite low in anny ing 
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continuity. The same can be said of the sorority or the poolroom gang, 
while a business group scores higher on the money and may bolster an 
organization's continuity. 


Obviously what is needed is the right mix of groupings to 
make up the sinews of organization, Sometimes this is accomplished by 
finding what the textbooks call the most common denominator. But the 
catch is, the most common denominator evokes the least general interest. 
Everybody is against juvenile delinquency, but who cares enough about it 
to do anything? An issue which lines a whole community up on one side 


is most often so innocuous as to be organizaticnally useless. 


: There is an’ exception to this, and that is the outrage, the 
atrocity, the bad slum fire, rat-bites-child, bombing the Sunday school. 
However, such crises are of limited organizational value. The shock and 
anger they cause are soon dissipated. Furthermore, they are of much 
greater value to an existing organization than they are to building an 
organization. a ; 


Where an organization exists, the emotion the momentary 
crisis causes to be released can be harnessed to well-thought out politi- 
cal maneuvers and demonstrations; it can also be exploited for money 
raising and recruiting in sections of the district where you are organi- 
zationally weak. But where there is no organization, there is no way 
to capitalize on the opportunity. There may be a few indignation meet- 
ings, or even a riot, and then all collapses back into its stg 


shape. 


“The sctiesiihin should suggest that the right tialance of 
network, continuity and money is engendered by an organizational program 
containing a balance or mix of goals or would-be pay-offs (which organi- — 
zationally is all that a goal is) for the various groupings you need to 
recruit. For homeowners the program may be defense against venal build- 
ing inspectors, for the unemployed it may be pressure on some well-known 
local firm that discriminates, for the church group or local civil 
rights sentiment it may be some sort of an assault on the local educational 
system. Hence, it has been said that organizing of this nature is, at 
least in part, building up a community-wide set of interlocking log-rolling 
agreements: "You scratch my back and I'll scratch yours , bet if we doa‘t §. 
combine, nobody" 8 back’ uw get seratehed;” 


Purists may ‘find euch ‘a procedure intolerable. For example 
you don't put pressure on the white: small store owner past a certain | 
point = even if he can hire an extra Negro clerk. The reason is you | 
need his money which you will get if he fears you, but not if he hates 
you. You will also get his money, I hasten to add, if the organization's 
program includes objectives that are worth something to him. Purists 
will find many, many of the things the individuals and groups which you 


are’ courting want, to be picayune. Yet these "picayune" wants are the 


stuff of which organizations are built. They are the things that must 
of necessity most’ occupy people and which move people to action as great 
abstractions seldom do. Moreover, it is by meeting through organizational 
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conquest the picayune demands that the great issues are made immediate 
and divested of their abstract distance. The mother learns about segre- 
gated education by fighting for school books for her child, the home- 
owner struggling with urban renewal learns about the society’ s huge 
engine of residential segregation by battling to save his property - the | 
people learn these lessons and the most important lesson about how the 
world that bears down on them actually functions. However, the organizer 
is there to draw the lesson, to make the experience valuable, to lead on 
into the next and larger round in this match which will only be won by ; 
those adaptable enough to use victorious methods. 


The organizer who merely sees the people's day-to-day prob- 
lems as the proof that oppression demeans men, and not as the chance to 
be exploited, lacks’ the patience, the ingenuity and the opportunism that 
makes success. The I-can't-be-bothered-with-that attitude is self-im- 
portant, and the organizer who is mostly concerned with "big issues” will 
never meet success outside the debate room. 


Again I am speaking of the ability to see with calculation 
and act with calculation. It is not easy, particularly once you have 
_ sensitized yourself to the importance of little favors, little worries, 
little preoccupations, to know which are the organizationally useful ones 
and which are heart-rending but profitless. I remember a newly founded 
organization that was offered several thousand dollars worth of Christmas 
baskets by a group of terrified local businessmen hoping to placate the 
popular wrath. First we battled with the local sufferers-for-humanity 
about putting whiskey in the baskets. They wanted the mondey spent on 
extras for the children. After that we argued over who should get the 
baskets. They wanted to give them to the needy: The organizers wanted 
to give them to the strategic, the flat janitors and other snd people 
whom it is good to have obligated to the organization. 


3 If I may, I would like to advert to the paren of beads 
on the necklace one more time. The beads, it turns out, are not all 
of one shape and color. They are a variety, and as you pick them out 
and string them, the necklace will have a Rear Rpending ty different 
pattern. | | 


The bead pattern analogy holds with ‘iia also. Too 
many money beads - that is organizations brought in primarily for the 
dough they can contribute - and you will find yourself with a lot of 
money, but a soggy, conservative leadership. Too little money, too many 
youth groups, and you will get an organization that's always broke, that's 
short on continuity, and always a enone ae more that its nen! 


base can carry out. 


A big organization demands a variety of leadership talents. 
Money raising leadership, oratorical leadership, tactical leadership, 
leadership for routine, leadership that can measure community sentiment, 
that knows when to move and when to stay put. The different kinds of 
groups that come into your organization train up their natural leaders 
with greater skills in one area than in another. You: ‘eed them all, and 
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for that reason, I spoke earlier about collective leadership. It is just 
unrealistic to expect a big organization to produce more than a few all- 
purpose leaders who can perform most of the various leadership tasks _ 
exceptionally well. 


When you do find the all-purpose leader, you would do well to 
beware of him. More often than not his domination leads to organizational | 
despotism. And it is nice to think that social change can be more than the 
replacement of undesirable despots with more commodious ones. I confess, 
though, this may not be the lesson which history teaches. 


iI have an addendum. It concerns the use of white organizers, 
and I bring it up because it is obvious to you and to me that the growth of 
black nationalist sentiment has put a lot of them on the hot seat. 


Like it or not, white men have their uses. Organizationally, an 
astute pretty white boy with an ivy league manner can run circles around any- 
body else in certain kinds of highly proper middle class situations. White 
organizers can be useful in dampening the often destructive battle for: «= .. 
prominence that has wrecked many a promising Negro endeavor. HKemember, your 
white organizer has no political future in the ghetto, therefore he can be 
used as neutral absorbent material for out-of-control ambitions which are 
emitting dangerous rays. The white organizer sometimes can be a reassurance 
when making deals with outside white groups -- and I hope there is no one here 
in such retarded political babyhood as %. think such deals are not necessary. 


On the other hand it grates in this .timetof rising .independence 
to see the old dependence on whites -- to see the old razzamatazz of whites 
leading Negroes. But for the good organizer this should be no problem because 
the good organizer should never -- or virtually never -- make a public speech, 
never get his name in the paper, never enjoy any formal authority in the 
organization. The big deal organizer who becomes a figure in his own right 
was never serious about developing leadership. He is the man who always meant 
to be the leader himself; when this type asks how do we find an indigenous 
leadership you can translate his words to mean, "How do I get myself a 


personal following?" 


The good organizer is the self-effacing mentor who judges his 
work a success when he can leave the organization without even being missed. 
He is rare, rarer than first-rate leadership, but he exists and he comes in 
a variety of colors and he can work in almost any situation. 
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) rates in The ¢ CORE-Lator are as follows: 


working to create a society in which all men are equal 


Dear 

The Congress of Racial Equality hes scheduled its 1967 National Convention 
for July 1 through July 5 in Oakland, California. In cammemoration of the 
event, we are developing a special. edition of The CORE-Lator, the house 


organ of the organization, for wide distribution among convention dele- 
gates and observers, who will be representing all parts of the country. 


We are also plaming for the participation of residents fron the cammunities 
of the Bay area. This participation, in addition to the circulation of the 
r, as a souvenir journal, among our 125,000 members, will guarantee 


newspape 
the fact that The COFE—Lator will reach a large audience. 


The publication of this special edition makes available to your company a 
unity : Advertising 


Full-page. advertisement $500 
‘Half-page advertisement 300 

: advertisement 200 
One-eighth page advertisement 150 
One-six nh page advertisement 50 
Patron Listing 10 


We are certain that your canpany will welcame this opportunity to show 
your interest in the movement for human rights and to camunicate with 
leaders and activists from Black communities throughout the nation. If 
you are interested in participating, we would be glad to furnish you with 
our projected layout for the special convention issue. 


We are eager to hear fran you at your earliest convenience so that plans 
for the printing of this issue might be finalized. 


se aad yours , 


_ FBMcK :4Jh 


Dear 


The Congress of Racial Equality has scheduled its 1967 National 
Convention for July 1 through July 5 in Oakland, California. In 
commemoration of the event, we are developing a special edition 
of The CORE-Lator, the house organ of the organization, for wide 
distribution among the convention delegates and observers, who 
will be representing all parts of the country. 


We are also planing for the participation of residents from the 
communities of the Bay area. This participation, in addition to 
the circulation of the newspaper among our 125,000 members, will 
guarantee the fact that The CORE-Lator will reach a large audience. 


The Convention @@sue of the publication will include news stories 
and photographs concerning the events of the year, interviews with 
famous personalities in the Black community, policy statements of 
the organization, greetings and communications from other groups 
ana other articles of interest. 


The publication of this special edition makes available to your 
company a special opportunity to reach a large and informed 
audience. Advertising rates in Ehw CORE~-Lator are as follows: 


Full-page advertisement $750 
Half-—page advertisement 500 
Quarter—page adver tisanent 250 


One-—eighth page ad\ 150 
One-sixteenth page aiisettoument 80 
Patron Listing 10 


We are certain that your campany will welcome this opportunity to 
show your interest in the movement for human rights and to canmm- 


satis 


icate with leaders and activists from Black canmunities throughout the nation. 
If you ere interested in participating, we would be glad to furnish you with 
our projected layout for the special convention issue. 


We are eager to hear from you at your earliest convenience so that plans for 
tha printing of this issue might be finalized. | 


Cordially yours, 


Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 
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January 20, 1967 


Mrs. Selbra Hayes 
Midway Lounge 

415 West 125th Street 
New York, New York 


The Special Events Committee is a very important for 
CORE, as it will reflect the dedication and devotion of women to 
the cause of civil rights. It ie a camsittee that will arrange 
special affairs to reise funds for CORE, through social events 
and aetivEsane - he =. eeu Ue ae ee ee th churehes, 


1s a committee dedicated to the cause of total racial equality. 


eS ee ee ae eee or 
whieh can produce results without becominggtbéenk ne. 


Mrs. Rose Morgan has sugzested that we ask you to work with us. 
The first meeting of the conmittee will be a luncheon at Frank's 
Restaurant, 315 West 125th Street at 1:30 p.m. on Wednesday, 
February 1, 1967. At that time, Mrs. Coleman, our staff 
coordinator and I will discuss with you dome of our ideas for 
the Special Events Committee. 


We have enclosed a return postcard for your convenience. Please 
reply as quickly as possible, so that we may complete arrangements 
for the luncheon. 


Sincerely , 


Floyd B. MeKissick 
National Direetor 
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Jerwary 20, 1967 
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MEMORANDUM 


TO: Floyd B. McKissick, National Director 
FROM: Clora Coleman, Director, Special Events Department 
DATE: March 15, 1967 


SUKJECT: Visit to Fisk University 


John Killens asked me to tell you that he suggests that your visit to 
Fisk be postponed until fall, 1967, for the reason that all funds for 
this purpose have been allocated through this school year. Mr. Killens 
has spoken to the dean regarding your.coming as a guest of the University 
rathernthan one of the student groups, and will follow through regarding 
dates, etc. 


-30-. 


MEMORANDUM 


TO: Floyd B. McKissick, National Director 


FROM: Clora Coleman, Director Special Events Department 


DATE: March 15, 1967 
SUBJECT: Lionel Hampton € Special Events Co 


I spoke with. Phil Leskin, who, although he is no longer handling Lionel 
Hampton, told me how to get in touch with him and advised that you speak 
to him personally and get a personal commitment from him. He says that 
a letter would probably go to Mrs. Hampton first and she is. against 
Lionel's involvement with anything considered controversial. 7 


However, if you get Lionel's commitment, he will do what he promises. 
Mr. Hampton is currently appearing at the Eden Roc in Miami Beach. 

His New York office number is PL 7 8486. To repeat, Mr. Laskin advises 
that you speak only to Mr. Hampton. 


30s 
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TOs RUTH TURNER 
FROM: CLORA COLEMAN 
cc! MR, MCKISSICK 
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office coordination will be an: ae necessity. . 
Events Committee will have to be told that " will bed 
after April lst. I know that ¢ morale li 
could introduce a new staff Or. 
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March 28, 1967 


April 23, 1967 


Mr. Joseph Curran, President 
National Maritime Union 

26 Seventh Avenue 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Curran: 


Clora Coleman, Chairman of the. Comihiee,. hee 
Mr. Snow regarding the use of the hall and 
reservations for May 13 which had to be 
grateful for a favorable decision r 
ard to fuentahs pla Uikh aly nAttahana Ue 


Your union is providing a significant service to the communi ty 
by making its faci&ities available for the use of ongtae as 


such as CORE. 
Thank you for your cooperation. 


Sincerely, 


Floyd B. 
National Director 


FBMeK :ilh 
cc: Charlie Snow 
National Maritime Union 
36 Sevehth Avenue, New York City 


aor 


Pear 


Thank you so much for sending your reservations 
for our book party. 


As you know, we will have on hand your autographed 
copy of John Killens’ new novel, ‘Sippi. 


We are lookine forward to seeing you Sunday, June il 
between 4:00 and 7:00 p.m., at The Sculpture Studio, 
200 East 77th Street. 


Please present this note at the coor, as your 
ticket. 


Sincerely, 
Ruby Dee 


RD/ilh 


June 16, 1967 


Miss Clora Coleman 
410 East 6th Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Clora: 


It is with deep appreciation that I wish to express 
my profound gratitude for the way in which the John 
Killens' Book Party was handled, by you and your committee. 


The dedication and hard work of the members of the Special 
Events Conmittee are most appreciated. Please convey 
our thanks to the merbers. 


Nobles Sissle has indicated to me that he is deve loping 
some plans showing the contribution of the Black Man to 
American music. These plans are being worked out with the 
cooperation of Cab Calloway, Dulte Ellinston, and others. 


He would like to perform same at a benefit for CORE. Pleasw 
let us know if the Special Events Committee would be 
interested in working on such a project. If so, I can 
arrange a meeting with Mr. Sissile. : 


Again, thank you for your efforts and the efforts of the 
committee. 


With very kind regards, I am 
Yours very truly, 


Floyd B. MeKissick 
National Director 


FeMcK :iih 
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249 East Broadway 
New York, New York 10002 
July 9, 1967 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


Thank you for your letter of May 19, and 
I am sorry it took me so long to respond. It is with 
regret that I must decline your invitation for me to 
join your Special Events Committee, which helps raise 
funds for CORE. I am grateful for Florence Kennedy's 
referral, and wish I had the time to say yes. 


However, I am deeply involved in housing 
work in every moment of my free time, and that means 
almost five nights a week. As you know, I do what I 
can to support other movements such as civil rights, 
and peace efforts, in which I have deep interest and 
wish I had more time to participate more actively. 
But I see a great advantage in sticking to one field, 
and trying to do it well. I only wish I have full : 
time.to give to even that one field - there is so 
much to be done to provide decent housing - integrated 
housing, to all those without it, at rents they can 
afford. And our efforts seem so feeble, compared to 
the need. 

“a I wish you good luck in your efforts | 
and think the road CORE has taken is proper and | 
necessary, and may you (in which case we will all) 
succeed. 


Sincerely= : 


Tfrsrcee Ged 


8, September 67 


Dear Mrs. Killens: 
At the last meeting of the Special Events Committee of 


r 


pry some of the members present agreed to sell tickets 
e Special age Affair for Yal Pringle on 
m Hall, ‘The tickess are being cold at $4.75, 
$4.00, Pac's and $2.50, of which $1.00 of each ticket sold 
will be given to CORE. : 


This matter will be taken up at the next SEC meeting which 
is scheduled for Monday, September llth, at 6:30 P.M. 


Buc losed please find a copy of the flier which will be 
distributed. For further information please contact: 


Mee. Johanna Smith 
260 Audubon Avenue, Apt. 14-G 
WA 86773 


Thank you for your cooperation. 
Yours for freedom, 


Barbara E. Killens 
Special Assistant to ehe 
National Director 


Speech 


February, 1966 


Draft CORE's P 


Without doubt, the Civil Rights revolution has moved into Phase II 
of the Civil Rights Movement. None of the Civil Rights organizations 
are actually prepared to revert from demonstrations ( ) 
to deal with the problems of the ghetto, i.e.: 

A. Political Organizing Power 

B. Housing 

C. Economics 

D. Development of Consumer Power 

E. To see that Existing Laws are Enforced 
We in CORE are basically young people who have served as the major 

demonstration force of the movement. We have students, people of 

the peace movement, pacifists, idealists of all races living in 
America, We are now confronted with maintaining our position as 
"the cutting edge of the sword," a position of militance to bring 


the necessary changes under our system of government for democracy 


a reality, 


Big industries make changes when styles change. An example; in 
the auto industry. Here the process is called retooling, the 
process for acquiring new tools and having employees to use the 


new tools, 


In CORE, we recognize the need for retraining of staff on the National 


levelwand development of leadership in each of our more than 200 


CORE chapters. 


(cont, ) 


— 


Draft of speech - 
CORE's Policy of New Direction  <2- Feb. 66 


Purposes for retraining: 
1, To stabilize the organization. 
2. To change organization as per chart. 
3. ‘To train chapters in fund raising. 
4, 


To train local -leadership. 
5. To train office staff in public relations. 
6. Economics - local - nationel. 
7. Labor organizing - Role of 
8, Church role in society 
9. 
10. Library - Research Department 


The value of organizing. 


Jewish - Negro relationship 


To make this right turn in the new direction, CORE needs financial 


assistance, first to repay existing obligations’ in the amount ot 


. secondly to secure trained personel, the number of 


and commence chapter training _ . 


Heretofore, our chapters were local autonomous units free to act 
of their own accord, Many chapters, and in the: past we encouraged 
this practice, acted without advice and consent of the National 


office, 


Today, the chapters realize that this process of absolute freedom 
had its disadvantages, as projects remain of local nature with 


National appearing to give support, but such a project did rarely 


become national in scope. Chapters now seek direction, guidance and 
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Draft of speech - ; 
CORE's Policy of New Direction -2- Feb. 66 


control as the task of the future. CORE can become a major factor, 


bringing full and total equality. 
-30- 
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April 15, 1967 


Mr. Cave 
375 Carlton Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 11238 


Re: Membership Literature 
Dear Mr. Cage: 
Thank you for your telephone: call of recent date. 


Enclosed here with, for your information, is a pamphiet entitled 
"Constructive Militancy"” which summarizes the CORE position on 
many of the problems facing the urban ghetto. 


At present, our membership literature is being printed. It has 
recently been redesigned. When we receive that material, we will 
forward copies to you immediately, 


In the meantime, we would very much like to have you as a member 
of CORE. We are enclosing a CORE return envelope, which you may 
use to send a contribution of five dollars or more, which will 
register you as an associate member of CORE. 


If you wish to work with a CORE ahapter, as an active member, the 
person in your area to contact is Ollie Leeds, Chairman of 
Brooklyn CORE. His address is 3319 Sneider Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
His &@hephone number is 857 9200. 


Thank you very much for your interest. 
Very truly yours, 


Irma L. Hellinger 
Special Assistant to the 


National Director 


IL 
enclosures (2) 


April 25, 1967 


Mr. and Mrs. Exit Walthall 
202 Avenue "A" 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Walthall: 


Thank you for expressing your desire to become & contributing 
member of CORE. 


At present, our new membership cards are at the printers. There- 
fore, in the meantime, we are enclosing a return envelope for 
your use. 


An associate membership requires a donation of five dollars or 
more. Please use the enclosed envelope for that purpose. 


We sincerely appreciate your interest in CORE. At this crucial 
time in the struggle for Totel Equality through Black Power, 
it is becoming increasingly necessary that there be people of 
good will and understanding who can be depended upon for support. 


Again, thank you. 


Very truly yours, 


Floyd 8B. MeKissick 
National Director 


FEMoK : iin 
enclosure (1) 


May 4, 1967 


Mrs. Stephen Goldstein 
55 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 


Dear Mrs. Géldstein: 


Mr. Iyving J. Pain, a very good friend of CORE, and a close 
personal friend of mine, spoke to me today rerardinc yorr 
interest in CORE. He advised me that you were under the impression 
that white people were not welcome in CORE. 


This is not CORE's position et all. Unfortumately, we are unable 
to effectively combat many of the false reports regardinc our 
positions on meny issues, but I wish to make it clear that CORE 
always has, and continues to welcome all those who believe in 

the coal of Total Equality, to work with us en all our profects 
and in all of our activities -~ includine decision making processes. 


Not. only do we welcome you: ‘There is a real need for you. 


We are enclosinz, for your information, materials which I feel 
will be helpful in understanding what CORE is all wbout. 


We have no objection ~ in fact we would encourage you to distribute 
or nost this letter prominently, so that more people may under- 
starx? what CORE really means. 


Very truly yours, 


Floyd B. MeKissick 
National Director 


FoMeK :11h 
enc: “Cons$ructive Militency” pamhilet 
"Black Power Appeal” Letter 
Clippines resardifgg Target City Baltimore 


i | May 8, 1967 


Dr. & Mrs. Isidor Levin 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 20015 
Dear Dr. & Mrs. Levin: 


Enclosed, for your inBormation, are five copleseeach 
of currently available literature about CORE. 


Bill Worthy wrote that you would be interested in 
receiving this material. 


I hope that it will be helpful. 


Sincerely ‘ 


Irma L. Hellinger 


Special Assistant to the 
National Director 


TLE 


August 21, 1967 


Mr. Harold Bakerman 
International Estate Research 
ll Park Place 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Bakerman: 
Your letter of July 21 has been referred to me for reply. 


We have enclosed, for your information, a copy of the "Black 
Manifesto —— CORE” as well as other OORE literature. We hope 
that this material will clarify our positéon and give you an 
indepth understam@ing of our reasoning. | 


It is frequently difficult to get fair press comerage of our 
positions — particularly when our full statements are not | 


reported. 
Looking forward to your reply. 
Sincerely, 


Irma L. Hellinger 
Special Assistant to the 


National Director 


— 
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Harold Bakerman — 


International Estate Research 11 PARK PLACE 
New York, N. X¥ 10007 


July 31, 1967 


Congress of Racial Equality 
200 W. 135 Street 
New York, New York 


Gentlemen: 


I wish to resign as a member of CORE. This is on the bass 
of the statement by Mr. McKissick in which he in effect says 
that riots are justified if you are charged $ .89 for a dozen 
of eggs while others pay $ .69. 


Rioting is essentially the result of social ingustice and an 
expression of opposition to that injustice. When it takes the 
form of being predominantly looting and of justification of that 
looting because stores in Negro neighborhoods overcharge this is 


no longer a question of equal rights. 


le 
py: 


KERMAN 


HB: et 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, Albany, N. Y. 


The attached bill is before the Governor for executive action. 
The Governor would appreciate receiving your comments and 
recommendation concerning this bill within five days of receipt 
of this request. Identification of your memorandum by the bill’s 
introductory number would be helpful to us. 


Thank you for your cooperation. 
ROBERT R. DOUGLASS 
Counsel to the Governor 
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gs? al Nathaniel J. Seotti 
109 Dahill Road 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 11218 
Nava Scott GE 6-6689 January 28, 1966 


Mr. Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Quite recently I acquired patent rights on what has 
proved to be and is in actuality a “pick-proof and drill- 
proof lock." Incorporation of the above as a standard 
new feature in any type of dwelling from a small home 
unit to the construction of the largest hotel in the 
world would make them "the safest built." I cannot over 
estimate the positive effect the above would have on the 
effective marketability of this item. New vistas would 
immediately be opened in the following areas: - Office 
Buildings, Automotive manufacture, Retail Stores - all 
Retail Outlets; - Motels, Hotels and the like, Boat 
Builders and Banks; and as for its military applications, 
Space here does not permit outlining. The unit is : 
competitively priced and manufacture presents no problem. | 


Top flight upper echelon personnel of the largest police 
department in the world are not capable of picking the 
lock mechanism. Large domestic based insurance companies 
have been more than sufficiently impressed and are ready 
to put into effect lower premium rates. 


In line with the President's Anti-Poverty Program, and 
more specifically the Economic Development Administration; 
we seek to enter into a series of agreements with those 
companies whose factories are located in the area referred 
to as Appalachia; and possess a related production or 
assembly base. Substantial benefits would accrue to steel 
or brass manufacturing companies "located" in any related 
area. Government stockpiles could be a subject for 
discussion. This is to all true intent and purpose a Job 
Work Progran. 


Bligibblity for production rights; for domestic licensing 
agreements would be determined by two factors: - the labor 
surplus in the area and of course, “satisfaction"™ that 

the true intent of the manufacturer would be to carry out 
the purpose of the Anti-Poverty Program. What we would 

in effect seek to do would be to concentrate all production 


(2) 


in Appalachia. The benefits that would accrue in the 
form of direct and indirect aid from our Federal Govern- 
ment would mean eventually that Appalachia would in 
general - substantially raise its living standards. It 
would mean immediately the creation of an eligibility for 
grants in aid from EDA; as:well as under executive orders 
and more important funds available from Public Law 480 
for physical plant construction. 


It must be borne in mind that this plan is specific in 
its proposal to create jobs. There is one factor that 
must not be overlooked; the ultimate obsolescence of 
existing lock mechanisms; this factor plus exploitation 
of foreign markets will give this program permanent 
durability, to say nothing of current potential. 


There is the matter of local reinvestment of profits 
which will serve to spark this sector of the economy 

no end. However, this is a matter for later discussion. 
We feel that the proposals as outlined above are | 
completely objective and are worthy of your consideration. 


Thanking you for your attention in this matter, I an, 
Very truly yours, 


Ref heres. f+ <“Fy 
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. Smith Ely Jelliffe Wednesday February 24 1966 


19 Alden Place, Bronxville, N. Y. 10708 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 

Listening to you last night I 
felt I should speak to you,- though I am not 
so stupid as to believe thet the facts that 
I lived in Harlem when young, and have fought 
for decent treatment of Negroes for longer 
than you have been alive,- does not make me 
wise..e.eel KNOW the difficulties, but I have 
FEAR in my heart,- fear that the baby will be 
thrown out with the bath water. Being colored 
does NOT make for innate wisdom,- any more 
than being Colorless has done for us. Il 
FRAR that unless you can use your Best Brains,- 
something the Colorless have failed to do,- 
then you will be no wiser than we and what the 
hell...Also the fact that during my youth of 
poverty I knew many Negro friends Much Better 
off financially....ewho went to school when I 
couldn't...and lived much better than my 
family, does not make me an authority.-...bdut lL 
have had some experiences which I BELIEVE ARE 
VALID in achieving at least the capacity for 
thinking things out,- not coming to solid 
conclusions...Well maybe all this is no help 
so I'll drop it...but I do have HOPES as well 
as Fears. 

The show Belafonte put on was fine, 

I enjoyed it but I long for some REAL presentatior 
of the Savoy during years 1 knew it well... 

and I wish some of the READ stars of those 

days could come back...really appear...in a 

REAL show...-perhaps it is not possible..e.. 

Hurried but sincerely 
Belinda Jelliffe. 
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March 9, 1966" 


Mr. Floyd 3. McKissick 
National Director-elect: CORE 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


Dear Sirs 


CORE has been an effective prod for civil rights. I support their \ 
efforts both in my community and across the country; and, when I can, I , 
put my money where my mouth is. ’ 


I consider myself a fairly rational person. When I read James 
Kilpatrick or any other editorial writer, I like to think I can maintain 
sound judgement even under their strong emotional appeal. 


Undoubtedly, you have seen Kilpatrick's syndicated editorial which 
appeared across the country, and a copy of which I have enclosed here. 
(Out of The Seattle Times for March h, 1966) It may leave out facts, it 
may slant the material toward Justice Black's opinion, none-the-less, it : 
effectively makes people angry. I don't have to expand on the questions 
many will ask about how CORE spends both its time and its money. 


We want clearly thought out CORE projects. We do not want to feel a “ 
worthy cause side-tracked by pettiness. We want libraries and all other 
public facilities open to everyone. We do not happen to agree with this 
editorial writer, and we think his column has a distasteful odor about it. 
But, often people don't read and analyze and discuss. They "explode", to | 
use the writer's word. 


I gend my contribution to you personally and request that you employ 
writers of p iatribe. Justice Black and others 


not withstanding, CORE has good cause to open libraries. People need to 
know "our" side, too. 


Sincerely yours, 


Sam Glas 


2d 
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The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) deplores James Jd. 
Kilpatrick's March 4th syndicated column which exaggerates and 
distorts Supreme Court Justice Hugo Black's mino: 4+ 


ty dissenting 
opinion on Brown v. Louisiena. 
Accerding to the columnist's own account, in 1964, CORE 


representative Henry Brown and four other local Negros, after 

being told that a book Brown requested was not ‘te the Clinton, 

Louisiana library, did not leave the building immediately, but 
ge stood and simply stared. After 15 minutes of — 

this unnerving business, the local sheriff was called. 

Brown and his companions were convicted of disorderly 

conduct in a public building." 4 
This was reversed by the Supreme Court's ma jority ruling, to 
which Justice Black dissented. 

In applauding Justice Black's dissenting vote, columnist | 
Kilpatrick claims that only one of the five Negros "had any 
business in the library, and that was patently faked." That 
Mr. Kilpatrick, writing in Washington in 1966, believes himself 
fit to decide (1) who had business in the Clinton, Louisiana 
library in 1964, and (2) that a Negro who requests a library peeks 
is faking his request, show's his total ignorance of the facts 
and of human rights (as established by the majority ruling of - 
the Supreme Court in this case). It is time for columist 
Kilpatrick to know that Negros can and do read books. It is 
also time that Mr. Kilpatrick realizes that Negros consider it 


very much their "business" to desegregate libraries and all 


other public facilities. We remind the columnist that the 
prime business of every Negro and the only business of CORE 
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is Total Equality -- and we will pursue it everywhere and in 
all peaceful and legal ways. 


Kilpatrick's colum goes on to quote (seemingly from 
Justice Black) "there simply was no racial discrimination 
practiced in this case.'" CORE challenges Mr. Kilpatrick's 
sinceréty in believing that if five White men had "stood and 


simply stared" in the Clinton, Louisiana library for 15 minutes 


that the librarian would have called the sheriff, that the 
sheriff would have arrested them, or that the men would have 


been convicted of disorderly conduct. If Kilpatrick can 
actually believe this, his complete lack of awareness of both 
American history and present conditions automatically disqualify 
him as a columnist whose views can ever be taken seriously. 

The columist's further statement that the act of five Negros 
standing peacefully in a public place for 15 minutes was 
"deliberately contemptuous behavior" (to whom?) is a blatant 
example of his writing being slanted to racist ends. Further, 
when Mr. Kilpatrick calls a Negro*s being arrested and convicted 
for standing in a public building being "treated with courtesy, " 
we believe that his concepts are not those of a rational person. 

In quoting Justice Black, Mr. Kilpatrick reports, "‘it is 
high time to challenge the assumption ... that groups that think 
they have been mistreated or that actually have been mistreated 
have a constitutional right to use the public's streets, 
buildings and property to protest whatever, wherever, [and 
whenever they want....'" and time to challenge the assumption 
that "even though these petitioners did not want to use the 
Louisiana public library for library purposes, they had a 


constitutional right nevertheless to stay there....'" The 


direct implication of this is that Mr. Kilpatrick believes that 
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people have the constitutional right only to protest certain 
specific things in certain specific ways at certain specific 
times. Mr. Kilpatrick knows this implication is simply not 
true. Im its majority @pinion, the Supreme Court ruled just 
the opposite -- that the five Negros from Clinton did have a 
constitutional right to stand peacefully in a public building 


for any legal reason -- or for not reason at all. CORE is 
dismayed that Mr. Kilpatrick takes issue with this simple, 
easy-to-understand ruling. He actually seems to believe that 
Negros should need special authority or a special pass to opened 
a few minutes in a public building! | 

CORE also deplores Mr. Kilpatrick's quote that "' if one 
group can take over libraries for ene cause, other groups will 
assert the right to do it for [other] causes....'" and also his 
implication that Justice Black told Negro Civil Rights leaders 
"4t is an unhappy circumstance ... that persons who have had — 
the greatest need for a government of equal laws should noW seek 
to take the law into their own hands." That he considers five 
Negros standing peacefully in a library in Clinton, Louisiana 
trying to "take over” and seeking "to take the law into their 
own hands," amply demonstrates the columnist's racial prejudice 
and fears. 

Throughout his entire March 4th column, Mr. James J. 
Kilpatrick demonstrates a total inability to understand or 
tolerate the Negro as a full citizen. Because he so often 
places Justice Black's statements next to his own blatantly 
racist ones, it is difficult to tell where his indirect quotes 


end and his own bigoted statements begin. By indirectly 


ed 
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quoting, elabroating on, and distorting Mr. Justice Hugo Black's 
minority dissenting opinion, the columnist attempts to give his 
own very personal and intollerant views an authority they do 
not have. It is entirely possible that the columnist owes an 
apology to Justice Black. It is certain that columist Kilpatrick 
owes a public apology to Henry Brown of CORE and to the other 
Clinton, Louisiana Negros whose entirely peaceful and legal 
action was completely upheld by the Supreme Court's majority 


opinion. 
CORE hopes that the responsible newspapers that carried 


columnistizs Kilpatrick's distorted, prejudiced, and racially 
slanted column will disclaim his views and agree that an 


apology is necessary. 
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|. for library purposes, and I suppose that inevitably the next 
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James J. Kilpatrick: 


A Wobbly Step 


Toward Sanity 


JASHINGTON — Well, hooray for Hugo Black! And 
hooray for Harlan, Clark and Stewart, too! In the 
course of dissenting last week in Brown v. Louisiana, the 
four of them got within a single 
wobbly vote of returning sanity to 
the Supreme Court in one field of 
“civil-rights” law. As it was, Black 
delivered himself of one of those . 
thunderclap opinions that should | 
help to clear the air. : 

This particular ‘‘Brown case” @ s¢ 
arose two years ago, in the tiny 
town of Clinton, Louisig 
gro men, headed pby~He Rrown, 
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2sumption is that they 4 
expected to get thrown out because. 
of their race. They were greeted 
courteously by Mrs. Katie Reeves, | F 
the assistant librarian. ; ee < 
_. Brown produced a note, later i 
- aaeapigl in evidence, as follows: — : : 
“Wendal Arna, the Story of the Ne- ISTIC ACK 

gro: Bontems.”’ Mrs. Reeves trans- —- —s 

lated this to mean a request for Arna Bontemps’ “‘The Story 
of the Negro,’’ and checked through the card catalogue. The 


; book was not in the library’s collection. She volunteered to 
_ get the book by mail from the State Library, and send it 
_ to Brown. Then she asked if she could help the others. 


THEY STOOD AND SIMPLY stared. After 15 minutes 


| of this unnerving business, the local sheriff was called. 
_ Brown and his companions were convicted of disorderly 
' conduct in a public building. They appealed and last week a 
_ Shaky 5-4 majority reversed. Justice Fortas wrote an opin- | 


_ jon for the court, in which only Justices Warren and Doug- 
_ las joined. Brennan concurred separately. And Byron White, 
_ after wandering disconsolately up and down the field, at 
_ last provided a fifth vote. Ps ees | 
| Justice Black exploded in a stunning dissenting opinion. 


_ He began by observing that there is a great difference be- 


' tween demonstrating in the public streets, which are accus- 
' tomed to hurly-burly, and demonstrating in the peace and 


_ quiet of a public library. The Constitution that protects the 
- former dos rotect the latter. 


In this. case, Only one of the plaintiffs had any business 
_in the library, and that was patently faked. The others hed 
no library business whatever. Yet ‘‘there simply was no 
racial discrimination practiced in this case.’’ The petition- 
ers were treated: with courtesy and granted every service 
to which they were entitled. They responded to this courtesy, 
and to this nondiscriminatory treatment, with deliberately 
contemptuous behavior. : | 


‘IT IS HIGH TIME,” Black said, ‘“‘to challenge the as- 
sumption in which too many people have too long acqui- 
esced, that groups that think they have been mistreated or 
that have actually been mistreated have a constitutional 
right to use the public’s streets, buildings and property to 
_ protest whatever, wherever, whenever they want, without 
regard to whom it may disturb.” 
For the Supreme Court to approve the petitioners’ con- 
duct in this case, Black said, was to establish an entirely 
- new constitutional principle. 
| “This new constitutional principle means that even 
though these petitioners did not want to use the Louisiana 
». public library for library purposes, they had a constitutional 
‘right nevertheless to stay there over the protest of the li- 
_ brarian who had lawful authority to keep the library orderly 
_ far the use of people who wanted to use its books, its maga- 


one group can take over libraries for one cause, other groups 
will assert the right to do it for causes: which, while wholly 
legal, may not be so. appealing to this court. The states are 
thus paralyzed with reference to control of their libraries 


~* 
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step will be to paralyze the schools.” 


BLACK WOUND UP BY talking directly to Negro civil- 
rights leaders. It is an unhappy circumstance, he said, that 
persons who have had the greatest need for a Dey: me 
of equal.laws should now seek to take the law into their own 
hands. Theirs is a-worthy cause, motivated by. noble ideals, 
~ “bu once more that the crowd moved by noble ideals 
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zines; and its papers .. . It should be remembered that jf 
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HE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON MANPOWER 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20210 
April 6, 1966 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CIVIL. SERVICE COMMISSION 

THE ADMINISTRATOR OF THE NATIONAL. 
AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 

THE DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL. SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

THE DIRECTOR OF THE SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 

THE DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 

THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL. OF ECONOMIC 


CHAIRMAN 
W. WILLARD WIRTZ 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
R. THAYNE ROBSON 


THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 


ADVISERS 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
THE DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF EMERGENCY 
RY OF INTERIOR 
THE SECRETA ING 
THE DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY ~ 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


This letter will introduce Messrs. Percival M. Punter, Cecil Arnold, 
and Ralph Pearson,as members of a Manpower Coordination Team assigned by 
the President's Committee on Manpower to the New York, New York area. 
These men will be exploring the problems involved in achieving an 
improved coordination of manpower programs supported by Federal Funds. 


These men were chosen for this assignment by the highest authorities 
in their respective Department or agency pursuant to an interagency 
agreement because of their proven ability to work effectively in 
difficult assignments such as this. 


We ask you to accord them ‘your fullest cooperation and support by 
providing the information they’ request and by considering fully the 
recommendations they may make regarding the improved operation of 
manpower programs. 


Sincerely, 


R. Thaye Robson 
Executive Director 
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COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


q° April 20, 1966 


TO: Mr. Floyd McKissick 


cove | ' I thought you might be 


- | interested in reading the 
= enclosed talk which I gave 
an. recently at the annual 


meeting of the American 
Society for Public 
Administration in Washington, 
O.C. 


Robert M. Ball 


POLICY ISSUES IN SOCIAL SECURITY * 


by 
Robert M. Ball 
Commissioner of Social Security 


The period immediately ahead promises to be one of wide public discussion of 
our social security program. President Johnson has indicated that he will 
propose major improvements in the program in time for action by the next 
session of Congress and has asked us to complete our studies of alternative 
possibilities with this legislative timetable in mind. As part of our study we will 
be consulting with various groups to make sure that we have taken into account 
the ideas and interests of those most affected and we will, of course, be 
examining all the major policy issues involved. 


My primary intention here today is to describe some of these policy issues 
for you. First, however, I would like to bring you up to date, in general terms, 
on where we stand today. What are the major characteristics of our present 
social security system and what is the level of its accomplishment? It seems 
desirable to have at least some general answers to these two questions before 
proceeding to the policy issues that lie ahead. In this discussion I will usually be 
following popular usage and using the term “social security” to mean primarily 
our national system of contributory social insurance—old-age or retirement 
insurance, survivors insurance primarily for widows and orphans, long-term 
disability insurance and health insurance for those 65 or over. 


Social security is today a major institution in the economic and social life 
of the Nation—as much taken for granted by the generation that has grown up 
since the 1930’s as free public education or a government-operated post office. 
Forgotten is the controversy surrounding the establishment of such a governmental 
activity and although there are many differences of opinion concerning proposals 
for changing this or that part, the function itself is no longer under serious 
attack. 


Seldom if ever has a new institution grown so fast and received such wide 
acceptance so quickly. It is worthwhile, I believe, to try to say why this has come 
about—to say why in so short a time there is such widespread backing for 
social security when the very idea was almost unknown in the United States 
at the time of the passage of the Social Security Act just 31 years ago. 


To grow and, indeed, in the long run even to endure, an institution must 
meet fundamental human needs and must be in line with fundamental human 
motivations. Institutions can be modified and shaped but they cannot be 
improvised; they must emerge from and conform to the experience of the 
human race. What then is this institution? 


* Address at the annual meeting of the American Society for Public Administration, Washington, D.C., April 14, 
1966 
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The idea of social security is so very simple that the wonder is it came to 
have broad application such a long time after the basic concept had been 
invented and applied on a small scale in the protective funds of the medieval 
guilds and in the 14th and 15th century customary funds for those engaged in 
mining. For although 78 countries of the world now have broad social insurance 
systems, the widespread application of the method of social insurance as 
distinct from relief and public assistance has been almost entirely a development 
of the present century. 


The idea is simply that while people work and are earning they contribute a 
part of their earnings to a fund, with contributions from the employer and now, 
in many countries, also from the government. When earnings stop because one 
is too old to work, or too disabled to work, or because the wage earner in the | 
family dies, or because there is no job to be had, or when there are extra expenses 
_ connected with illness, for example, then the accumulated funds from all 
contributors are used to make up for the loss of income, or to meet in part or in 
whole the expenses incurred. In return for setting aside some of the money one 
has when one is earning, the system provides an assured income when one is not. 


Social insurance, like all insurance, averages out among all who are covered 
the risk that is too much for any one individual to bear. The fact that the 
protection is the automatic accompaniment of a job makes practically universal 
protection assured. Eligibility for protection grows out of work that people do, 
with any savings they make on their own available over and beyond social 
security benefits. It is thus based upon the traditional motivations of pay for 
work and rewards for saving. 


The impact of social insurance in the lives of retired people, the disabled, and 
widows and orphans has been nothing short of revolutionary. But social 
insurance is anything but revolutionary in concept. It relies on the age-old 
tradition of self-help, and, like private pension plans and private insurance, is 
connected in people’s minds with the responsible and prudent management of 
their own affairs. 

It is the reliance of social insurance on this accepted tradition that accounts 
in large part for the speed with which this new institution has been incorporated 
into our way of life. Social insurance has brought about a sweeping social 
reform within the framework of an old tradition. 


The popularity of the method has meant rapid growth. Just 16 years ago, 
in 1950, before the first of the recent series of social security improvements, only 
about 25 percent of the people 65 and over were protected under social security 
and very few had any other kind of retirement coverage. Today, 85 percent are 
protected under social security, and, if you add the number protected under civil 
service retirement and railroad retirement, 90 percent of the present aged have 
pensions that they can count on under programs of the Federal Government, 
based upon their work and contributions and paid without a test of need. If we 
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look at those who became 65 last year, instead of at all the aged, 92 percent were 
eligible for social security benefits and about 97 percent were protected under 
one of these three Federal retirement systems. The problem of universal 
protection, then, is just about solved—an amazing accomplishment for a 15-year 
period. 


_ About 80 million earners contributed to social security last year, and people 
in one of the last groups to be brought in—self-employed doctors—are filing 
their first social security returns with their income tax this week. Tips were also 
covered for the first time by the 1965 amendments. For the very last group left 
out—the Federal employees—the President has recommended a transfer of credit 
plan that, in effect, guarantees Federal civilian employees social security or 
equivalent protection regardless of movement back and forth into private 
industry. Today better than nine out of every 10 mothers and children are 
protected against the risk of loss of income from the death of the family 
breadwinner. The survivorship protection of the program alone had a face value 
of about $700 billion as of the first of the year. 


Some 21 million men, women, and children—one out of every nine persons 
in the country—are receiving monthly social security benefits. The beneficiaries 
include about 14 million retired workers and dependents of retired workers, 
nearly 2 million disabled workers and dependents of such workers, and about 5 
million survivors of deceased workers. Social security cash benefit payments 
will amount to 20 billion dollars this year. | 


Virtually all of the 19 million people who will be age 65 and over on July 1, 
1966, when the new health insurance plan enacted last year goes into effect, will 
be eligible for basic hospital benefits, and as of today 88 percent have elected to 
participate in the voluntary supplementary medical insurance plan. About 1 
million, or 5 percent of those eligible, have notified us of their decision not to 
elect the medical insurance protection. With the extension of the deadline we 
expect that some of this one million will change their minds and that applications 
from some of the 1.3 million in the 7 percent not heard from will come in. 


As social insurance has expanded aver the years, it has taken over much of 
the load that had been carried by the aid-to-dependent-children program and the 
old-age assistance program. The number of orphans under age 18 getting social 
security survivors benefits increased from 18 thousand in June 1940 to about 1.8 

million at the beginning of 1966; in this same period the number of orphans 
getting payments under the program of aid to families with dependent children 
dropped from 347,000 to an estimated 165,000. Actually, the aid-to-families-with- 
dependent-children program as a whole has grown because its scope has been 
broadened and the population served has grown, but today only a small proportion 
of orphans are on the assistance rolls. Since 1950 the percentage of the older 
population getting ola age assistance has been cut about in half, dropping from 
22 percent to 11 percent. 
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The insurance program does much more, though, than reduce the need for 
assistance. Social insurance in this country has taken a form that has made it 
not just a program for low-income people, but rather a universal retirement 
system supplemented with disability and survivorship protection and now health 
insurance for persons 65 or over. Those covered are not only the low wage 
earners, who in Europe were the group for whom social insurance was first 
designed, but also farm owners, self-employed businessmen, professional people, 
supervisory and executive staff, and skilled and high-paid labor. As well as being 
designed to prevent poverty, then, the system has the same objectives as any 
retirement system. And like any retirement system, it is aimed at helping people 
to live in retirement at levels above a minimum subsistence. It does this partly 
by paying a variable benefit based on past earnings, and partly because the 
program is designed so that people who save on their own can add their 
savings to their social security benefits. 


Actually, social security is the only retirement system for about 85 percent 
of the beneficiaries, and the combination of social security and a supplementary 
pension plan is the retirement system for the rest. Even for the 15 percent whose 
retirement system is a combination of social security and a supplementary plan, 
though, it is important to remember that social security usually accounts for 
more than half of the total pension. Over the next 25 years these figure might 
change to 75 percent with only social security and 25 percent with the combination. 
There is no real likelihood in the foreseeable future that a majority of older 
people would become eligible for supplementary pensions. Too much of the 
problem of income maintenance in old age is a problem of survivors insurance 
for widows, which is seldom covered by private pension plans; too many jobs - 
are difficult to include in private pension plans and very early vesting would be 
required to supply protection to the large number that change jobs frequently. 


It is highly desirable, I believe, that social security continue its role as a 
retirement system for earners at all income levels and not be transformed into 
one designed exclusively for poor people. Moreover, although both types of 
programs are needed, as compared with allowing private pensions to occupy a 
larger and larger role, the continued use of social security as the plan supplying 
the major part of retirement income has many advantages, particularly in terms 
of the security of the pension and in facilitating the mobility of labor. 


Several analysts, ignoring the retirement system functions of social security, 
have recently evaluated its role as if its entire purpose were to keep people out 
of poverty. This is an important objective of social security, but it is not the whole 
story. About three-fourths of the aged who get social security benefits either 
are in the poverty group, strictly defined, or would be if it were not for social 
security; but payments to the other fourth, most of whom have low incomes even 
though above the poverty level, are not the result of clumsy design. Judged as 
the retirement system it is, social security properly contributes to the income 
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security of higher paid earners and to those who can be expected to have savings. 
It is true that public assistance or a negative income tax or any system of paying 
money to people who demonstrate they don’t have enough, by definition would 
do a better job of getting money to only the very poor, but why in this prosperous 
country would we want to limit our economic security objectives to such a goal? 
A “minimum income for all” might have been a stirring objective when proposed 
by Sidney and Beatrice Webb in 1910, but we can do much better in the United 
States in 1966. 


This, then, is the nature of our social security system today—variable 
benefits related to earnings, contributory, universal in coverage and payable on 
the basis of earned right. What should be done to improve it? The President, 
when signing the bill extending the deadline for signing up for medicare, 
emphasized the most pressing need when he spoke about making social security 
benefits niore adequate. Social security benefit amounts are virtually the sole 
reliance of half the beneficiaries and the major reliance of just about all. The 
adequacy of these benefits, therefore, is the key fact in determining how well 
people will be able to get along in|retirement, and the same is true for widows and 
orphans and the disabled. Yet improvements in cash benefits in recent years 
have not quite kept the benefits up to date in terms of purchasing power. The 
seven percent increase last year fell slightly short of restoring the 1958 purchasing 
power of the benefits and the 1958 increase of about 714 percent also fell slightly 
short of restoring the 1954 level. This means that those on the rolls throughout 
this period have not shared in the rising level of living of the rest of us, and, of 
course, the benefits were low to begin with, even in terms of the 1954 standard of 
living. 


It is true that for most of those who have not yet retired and who will be 
working under the program for a longer period of time, the recent amendments 
will result in a considerable increase in benefit levels. Earnings up to $6600, 
instead of $4800, are now counted for benefit purposes, and as wages rise so will 
future benefits. Ultimately the maximum benefit for a worker will be $168 
instead of the $135.90 maximum today. For a couple, the maximum will be $252 
a month instead of the present maximum of $203.90. 


For the man who regularly earns average wages—around $5600 a year— 
the benefit in the future for himself and his wife will be about $225 a month or 
about 50 percent of earnings and for the one who earns regularly at the level of 
the Federal minimum wage, amounting to about $2600 a year, the benefit for 
the couple will be about .$140 a month or about two-thirds of previous earnings. 


These amounts need to be increased. It cannot be assumed that retired 
workers who earned only minimum wages have significant assets or income from 
other sources; the benefit for such retired workers is usually all they have to live 
on. For the worker who is under the social security program full time and who 
has earned only minimum or near-minimum wages, our objective should certainly 
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be to pay amounts above the minimum standards we have been using to measure 
the poverty line. In our studies we have set these minimum standards now at — 
about $155 a month for elderly couples or about 10 percent more than the benefits 
payable to the steady worker and his wife earning the Federal minimum wage. 
Single people are somewhat worse off in relation to the poverty standard—as, 
also, are those who do not work regularly under the system. 


Thus the first order of priority is an increase in benefit levels, and I would 
say that increase is needed throughout the whole range of covered earnings and 
not just for those earning minimum amounts. A general benefit increase is 
necessary if the program is to continue in its role as a useful retirement system 
for workers with average and above-average earnings as well as those at the 
minimum. 


There are other policy issues, too, in the area of benefit amount. We are 
concerned about the low amounts of some of the actuarially reduced benefits 
payable under present law to those who claim benefits before 65. More than half 
of the men awarded retirement benefits in 1965 are getting reduced benefits 
because they came on the rolls before age 65, and their benefits are, on the 
average, much lower than the benefit amounts payable to men who came on the 
rolls at age 65 or after. For the former, the average is about $78 a month as 
compared to about $107 a month for the latter. 


In addition to the need for improving the adequacy of social security ieiefite 
as initially awarded, there is also the question of keeping the benefits up to date 
once they have been determined. Many people are on the benefit rolls for 15 or 
20 years, or even longer, after entitlement. Both the Civil Service Retirement 
System and the Military Retirement System now include provisions to 
automatically adjust benefits to increases in the cost of living. Certainly such a 
provision should also be considered for the social security system. 


Automatic adjustment of social security benefits to changes in price levels 
could be provided for without increases in the contribution rates that underlie 
the financing of the system. One of the great advantages of basing the financing 
of the system on a percentage of earnings rather than a flat contribution is that 
as wages rise, additional contribution income becomes available to the system 
and, because wage levels on the average rise faster than price levels, the 
additional income would be more than sufficient to pay for adjustment of benefits 
to changes in price levels. There is only one provision: the contribution and 
benefit base must be increased from time to time as earnings levels rise. 


A more adequate, though more costly, adjustment would be one to keep 
benefit amounts in line with earnings levels. Such an adjustment would result in 
retired people automatically sharing in the increasing productivity of the 
American economy and the consequent rise in the community standard of living. 
Several European countries have provisions in their social insurance systems 
that update the earnings of the beneficiary at the time he first comes on the 
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benefit rolls to reflect changes in wages over his working lifetime. These 
provisions maintain the differentials between higher- and lower-paid workers 
but adjust the average of earnings on which the individual’s benefit is based to 
take account of increases in wage levels generally. Thus, the benefits when first 
awarded refiect the beneficiary’s relative position in the economy in terms of 
current standards of living. Subsequent benefit adjustments are then related to 
changes in wage levels after his retirement. 


Such an automatic adjustment to wages would, of course, require more 
financing than adjustment to prices. Another disadvantage of a system which 
automatically adjusts benefits to wages is that the benefit structure may tend to 
become strait-jacketed in the original form in which it was developed. Under a 
plan for automatically adjusting benefits to earnings levels, all of the gain to the 
system from the increases in earnings would necessarily be distributed over the 
beneficiary population in strict proportion to the benefits already payable, 
whereas they might otherwise have been distributed in a different manner—for 
instance, to increase benefits payable to people who come on the rolls before 65 
relatively more than those payable to people who come on after that age. 


One possible in-between position is to relate benefits to recent wages before 
retirement, as the Civil Service Retirement System ‘tends to do by relating benefits 
to the average salary over the 5 highest years, and then keep up to date with 
prices for those on the benefit rolls. 


In conjunction with an increase in benefit levels, an increase in the 
contribution and benefit base—the maximum amount of annual earnings that is 
taxed and counted for benefit purposes—should also be considered. The Congress 
has made periodic adjustments in the contribution and benefit base sufficient to 
keep it approximately in line with the $3600 figure adopted in 1950 but the 
maximum has not been adjusted to anywhere near the degree needed to keep up 
with the rise in earnings since the beginning of the program. If the base were to 
be restored to a figure comparable to the $3000 figure provided in 1935, it would 
have to be raised to about $15,000. 

If the protection provided by the social security program is not to deteriorate, 
_ this contribution and benefit base must rise as earnings levels rise. This is truly 
the key point in keeping the system strong. To the extent that the base does not 
keep up with increased earnings, a larger and larger proportion of workers 
have earnings above the base, and a smaller and smaller proportion of workers 
get benefits related to their full earnings. Eventually the program would pay to 
almost everyone a benefit unrelated to his previous earnings because almost 
everyone would have had earnings above the limit set by the base. Keeping this 
base up to date is the factor that determines how much of the job of providing 
retirement security is to be done by social security and how much of the job is to 
be either left undone or left only partially done by private pension plans. 
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Failure to raise the base as earnings levels rise also limits seriously the ability 
of the program to respond to new and emerging needs because it weakens the 
financing of the program; if the base remains frozen a smaller and smaller 
proportion of the Nation’s payrolls is subject to social security contributions. The 
effect of this decrease in the proportion of total earnings that is taxable is that 
the tax rates have to be higher to finance a given rate of benefits, and since the 
tax is imposed as a single percentage rate, a greater part of the cost of the 
_ program falls on the lower-paid workers—those earning less than the limit set 
by the base—than if the base were raised. The weighted benefit formula and a 
percentage contribution rate makes the financing of the system progressive over 
the long run—provided that the contribution and benefit base is relatively high. 
Flat rate benefits and flat contributions, as in the basic British system, for 
example, add up to very regressive financing and also to a very weak system of 
financing. This is because flat contribution amounts have to be geared to what 
the person with the lowest income can pay and therefore have to be low. I might 
add that the British have recently instituted a second system more like ours, and 
that Canada, which also has a basic system paying flat benefits, has also 
instituted a wage-related system like ours. 


Because of the importance of keeping the contribution and benefit base up to 
date, some thought needs to be given to whether the base should automatically 
rise aS wages rise. Such a change would more than finance tying benefits to the 
cost of living and would also tend to keep the benefits of workers with average 
and above-average earnings up to date by including all or almost all of their 
wages in the benefit computation. 


A general benefit increase any greater than the 7 percent increase of last 
year could not be financed by an increase in the contribution and benefit base 


alone. 


For this purpose it would be necessary, in addition, to raise the contribution 
rates scheduled in the law or to introduce a Government contribution. Various 
possibilities will be considered. 


In considering a Government contribution it should be borne in mind that in 
order to make the social security program quickly effective in its early years, the 
Congress decided to provide full-rate benefits to people who were already old at 
the time when their work was first covered under the program, even though only 
a small percentage of the actual cost of the benefits being paid to these people 
was met by the contributions they and their employers paid. This was sound 
public policy, necessary to help prevent widespread want and destitution and to 
contribute to the social and economic security of the Nation as a whole. But it 
has meant that the excess of the value of benefits over the value of the 
contributions in the early years of operation will be financed from future 
contributions. As a result, future generations of covered workers will get 
protection that is worth less than the combined employer-employee contributions 
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with respect to their earnings, since some part of these combined contributions 
will necessarily go to meet part of the cost of paying full benefits in the early 
years. It is true that future generations of workers will get protection that is 
worth at least as much as the value of their own contributions. Nevertheless, 
there is some merit in meeting the cost of paying full benefits in the early years 
through a contribution from the general revenues so that all of the employer and 
employee contributions with respect to workers now young can be used to pay 
benefits to those workers. Since the employer contribution in part, at least, is 
shifted to workers in the form of lower wages, it might be more equitable to 
finance from general taxation part or all of the so-called “accrued liability” 
resulting from payment of full benefits to the first generation of covered workers 
and so introduce another element of progressivity into the financing of the 
program. 


The idea that the accrued liability costs could be met from general revenues 
is not a new one. It is, for example, part of the reasoning behind the government 
contribution in the British system and was mentioned by the Committee on 
Economic Security, the Committee that in 1984 recommended the establishment 
of the original program for the United States. Just recently in the United States 
the Cabinet Committee Report on Federal Staff Retirement Systems, which the 
President endorsed and transmitted to the Congress on March 7, used similar 
reasoning concerning the Civil Service Retirement System. They recommended 
that the financing of the Civil Service Retirement System should be based on the 
theory that contributions of employees and the Federal agencies, as employers, 
should fully meet the system’s normal cost—that is, the combined employee-agency 
contributions should be at a rate that would have to be paid over the working 
lifetime of new entrants to the system to pay for the benefits provided for them 
under current law, and the Government should finance the accrued liability by 


direct appropriations. The “normal cost” of social security is about two-thirds 
of the total costs over the long run so that if general revenues were to bear the 
entire one-third attributed to accrued liability, about one-half again as much 
money as at present would be available for program improvements. Another 
way of looking at such a Government contribution is that it is in lieu of the interest 
that would have been available from full reserve financing. 

Contribution rate increases are also, of course, a possibility. These would be 
additions to the present employee contribution schedule, which for cash benefits 
rises from 3.85 this year to 4.85 in 1973, with the employer paying a like amount. 
Contribution rates for hospital insurance will be an additional 14, of 1 percent 
next year and will rise to .8 in 1987 and later. 


There are a number of other changes, particularly changes designed to close 
gaps in the social security protection of workers and their families against loss 
of earnings due to disability, that might be considered. We will need to study also 
whether the medicare program should be broadened to include additional social 
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security beneficiaries—particularly disabled workers, as recommended by the 1965 
Advisory Council on Social Security. 


I suppose it is not right to conclude a discussion of policy issues in social 
security without mentioning the “test of retirement,” which always seems to be 
the number one candidate for change or abolition. The program operates on the 
theory that benefits are paid to make up for a loss of earned income—that is, that 
the risk being insured against under social security is retirement after a specified 

age, not merely the attainment of that age. It is a retirement program, not a pure 
annuity program. If benefits were to be paid to all people upon the attainment 
of age 65 regardless of whether they continued to work or not, the program would 
pay out about $2 billion a year more in benefits, and it would require a combined 
employer-employee contribution rate of about .8% more than now scheduled. It 
does not seem to most of us that this would be a particularly good way to use the 
funds of the system when one considers that the $2 billion would go mostly to 
people who would continue to work at regular employment just as they had at 3 
age 50 or 55. Nevertheless, this provision will certainly come in for study once 1 
again. | { 

A quarter of a century ago, Lord Beveridge, in his famous report on the \ 
social insurances, put forth the proposition that the abolition of want “was easily 
within the economic resources of the community.” “Want,” he said, “is a needless 
scandal due to not taking the trouble to prevent it.” 


From the standpoint of economic capacity this statement was indisputable 
when it was made. And its truth is, of course, even more obvious in America 
today than in England in 1942. 


Our situation in this regard is unique in the history of the world. Poverty in 
the past has been basically the result of the fact that there was not enough to go 
around. This is still the situation in most of Africa, Asia, and South America. 
The great majority of people living in those areas are poor and will remain so 
until there is a major increase in the per capita production of goods and services. 
In the underdeveloped countries, in which two-thirds of the world’s population 
lives, no welfare or social security program could overcome the hard fact that 
there just isn’t enough to go around. By contrast, today it can be taken as a fact 
that the abolition of want in the United States is no longer a problem of economic 
capacity but of organization for an objective. 


Although the problem of poverty is complex, one part of the problem, and 
fortunately a rather major part, can be cured relatively easily in our prosperous 
country and without major changes in our system of economic values. We know 
how to do it—the institutions are at hand—what we need to do is to build on 
them. 

Economic insecurity in a money economy arises in considerable part when 
earnings stop because of unemployment, retirement in old age, death of the 
family breadwinner, or disability, either short-term or long-term. No matter 


pee ta © Le ey ae — : ea 
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how high a level of production an economy has, poverty will persist unless there 
are institutional arrangements for making sure that all have the continuing right 
to share in consumption when these risks occur. To provide such continuing 
income is the principal role of social insurance. 


Thus we have at hand a widely applicable and widely acceptable instrument. 
Its objective is not solely the abolition of poverty; but in its operation it does 
prevent poverty. lt can be used much more effectively for this purpose. Perhaps 
one-fourth to a third of all the poverty that exists in the United States could be 
prevented by the improvement and broader application of the social insurance 
principle, both in the Federal program I have been talking about and in our 
Federal-State program of unemployment insurance. Some part of the problem of 
poverty is best solved by expansion in job opportunities and preparing workers 
to fit those opportunities. On the other hand, a very significant part of the 
problem can best be met by an expansion of insurance against the loss of job 
income so that retired people, the disabled, widows and orphans and those between 
jobs can have an assured and adequate income when not working. 


Having had the vision and seen the possibility of a country without want, we 
cannot fail to devote our best efforts towards attaining that vision. A hundred 
and eighty years ago we undertook to “secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.” A major challenge to us now, while preserving 
that liberty, is to secure the blessings of abundance to all of our people. 


MANHATTAN YOUTH OPPORTUNITY CENTER 
330 dest 34 Street 
New York, New York 10001 
695-0750 


April 21, 1966 


Opportunity is finally beginning to come to our neighborhood, and we respectfully 
ee 2 ee SS ee ee 
benefit from it. 


At present there are two programs that we have been given the green light to con- 
duct recruitment drives. 


1. A new police recruitment drive designed to attract 1,000 young men, espe- 
cially from minority groups. (See circular enclosed). | | 


2. There are now many openings in Job Corps centers throughout the United 
States for young men who are now largely unemployed because they lack the ; 
education and job skills to move ahead. In the centers they will be given | 
remedial education and vocational training. (See circular enclosed). 


de shall appreciate any assistance given. All interested applicants should be re- 
ferred immediately to our Youth Opportunity Center which is located at: 


Manhattan Youth Opportunity Center § Community dorkers: Frances Cooper 


330 dest 34 Street sary Dennison 
New York, New York 10001 Ruby Jewett 
695-0750 Ann Patterson 

Very truly yours, 

Robert Payne 

Director 


RP: 4L3GMsmh Supervisor, Job Corps 
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(POLICE DEPT} 


IF YOU ARE 
* BETWEEN 1t7 and 28 * IN GOOD HEALTH 


“AT LEAST 5 FEET SINCHES TALL 
(5 FEET TINCHES IF You'RE UNDER 19) 


YOU MAN GE ELIGIBLE FOR 


AT THE POL} 
with CASH ALLOWANCES 


If you're not a HIGH SCHOOL graduate | The course for HIGH SCHOOL 
your training will last | year. graduates lasts G months, 


—_ — 


_ 


And even i+ you don't pass the examination, your training 
may help you qualify for other good- paying jobs. 


ASK FOR DETAILS | -JOIN *MOBILIZATION FOR YOUTH 


NOW... or APPLY | 

3 ° f . : Bs 
at ONE of these HARYOU ACT bah H BOARD 
agencies: : - «YOUTH IN ACTION 


’ ‘ 
te 


_...or at any YOUTH OPPORTUNITY CENTER or other offices of the 


_ * Me 
~ 


PM 316(3-66) 


Wig NEW YORK STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


April 25, 1966 


‘ir, Alfred J, Kahn 
The Columbia University Sehool of Social Work. | 
2 East Jist street : 
New York, New York 10026 ee 


Dear Mr, Kahns 


Your letter of January 31, 1966 has been referred 
| to me for action, 


ai 
» Et: 


We ask you to forgive our tardy repays | | 

know, there has been a change of | 
and this has accounted for some (| 

We are, of course ¢: oO : 
Advisory Bureau pean wath pon : nae ont would 14 at 


to hear more shout Wis aunvlie feen Sets 
Please feel free to contact me at your convenience, 
Very truly youre, 


eee Le | 
Associate National Director 


LLeilh 


\ 


The Columbia University School of Social Work | New Y ork, N.Y. 10028 


TRafaigar G6-6300 
2 East Sist Street 


Jamary 31, 1966 


Mr. Floyd McKissick 
Congress on Racial Eqmality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


With the financial support of the Ford Foundation and encourage- 

ment from a variety of sources, this School has recently launched 
a four month effort to appraise the desirability and feasibility 

of adaption of the British Citizen's Advice Bureau pattern to the 
United States. As you probably know there are over 150 CAB's 

in Great Britain and they are regarded as an essential element in 
the social welfare pattern. | 


One phase of our underta&ing is a study of the requests for infor- 
mation and advice which come to a variety of agencies. We would 
very much appreciate the opportunity for a member of our staff to 
meet with you or with a member of your senior staff you might prefer . 
to designate. 


This letter will be followed by a request by phone within the next 
few days. 


With considerable appreciation of your cooperation, 


Sincerely yours, 


Abpud b kak 


Alfred J. Kahn 
Professor of Social Work 
Study Director 


AJK/m1 


P.S. We will provide you with a full report of our findings. 


The British Citizens' Advice Bureaus are neighborhood centers whose 
stated purpose accurately describes their operation: 


‘'to make available to the individual accurate information and skilled 
advice on the many problems that arise in everyday life; to explain 
legislation; to help the citizen to benefit from and use wisely the 
services provided to him by the state." 


The Bureaus. were created at the outbreak of World War II to help the 
British citizen through the confusion and hardship war would bring. Today 450 
CAB's throughout Great Britain answer over one million inquiries a year. The 
offices are non-sectarian, accessible and friendly. They are staffed primarily by 
trained vdlunteers, working under the supervision of a central, professional staff 
at the National CAB office, and they are looked to for help by a wide cross section 
of the British public, from all races and economic backgrounds. 


CAB workers are expected to answer requests for any type of information, 
listen to problems, make home visits, fill out forms or write letters for an in- 
quirer, or make informed referrals to public or voluntary agencies, or specialists 
suchas lawyers. They are supplied with a comprehensive directory of social 
legislation, rules, regulations, and instructions on how to use these laws plus‘the 
resources, public and voluntary, which are available to the citizen in need of help. 
This information is provided and continually updated by the staff of the National 
CAB committee. 


| No appointment is needed at a CAB, callers are welcome to walk in off the 
street, and all discussions are confidential. All the inquiries are tallied each 
month, and CAB records become a source of impartial evidence for those groups 
or individuals who are studying the needs and problems of the British citizen and 
the adequacy of those services designed to help him. 


Although partially financed through government grants, CAB's are sponsored . 
and run by local committees of citizens and :represntatives of public and voluntary 
agencies in their area. They work closely with the agencies, and have succeeded 
in becoming an integral part of Britain's social service structure. 


FC/et 
1/28/66 


May 2, 1966 


Mrs. Ruth LaVaf 

Administrative Assistant 

National Committee on Employment 
of Youth | 

145 E. 32nd Street 

New York, New York 


Dear Mrs. LaVar: 


Since our telephone conversation of the 18th 
I have met with Mr. Dewees of your organization and 
we discussed ways and means to implement the proposal 
for technical assistance to civil rights organizations 
in the Youth Employment Programs of the War Against 
Poberty. 


T have since read the proposal,and whiée uy 
enthustia@asmefor the proposal is undiminished, I would, 
however, like to correct for the record, some erroneous 
assumptions, certainly as they apply to the Congress 
of Racial Equaiity. Firstly, CORE needs little moti- 
vation to participate in youth employment activities. 

In fact, we have always prided ourselves on our " accent 
on youth" both in the development of our various 
activities and in the implementation of them. We freely 
admit that very often we need the assistance of organi- 
zations such as yours in developing and operating programs 
of various kinds. The necessity to monitor and evaluate 
service programs is evident, empecially from an organi- 
zation such as yours which can bring at the smme time, 
objectivity, expertise, and knowledge. 


CORE has always prided itself on its initiative, 
and this is beyond the area of direct action and protest. 
We are in the process of developing many meaningful plans 
in the area of youth employment and youth training. The 
plan which you suggest appears quite feasible to me, and 
we are anxious to discuss this further with you or any 


Cont'd... . 


Mrs. Ruth LaVar May 2, 1966 


of your representatives. We are in the process of 
launching a rather large scale attack on discrimination 
in all its phases in Baltimore. A subsidiary target 

is Mt. Vernon, New York. S8oth these centers were 
mentioned to Mr. Dewees on the occasion of our conver- 
sationswith him. | 


Please advise, at your earliest convenience, 
your ideas of putting this plan into action as soon 
as possible. 


Very truly yours, 


LINCOLN 0. LYNCH 
LOL/es Associate National Director 


ir WE Keccce 145 E.32nd.St, 
be ee al Sn iia,  Kkewixxxx 


new york 16, n.4. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH 


MJ oF THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE murray hill 8-4545 | 


PROTECTION OF CHILDREN | OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUTH 


9 January 18, 1966 
yan * 


Dear Mrs. Coleman: 


Once again, this time under improved cir- 
cumstances, I am sending you enclosed a 
copy of the proposal about which I spoke 
when I contacted you some several days ago. 
I do hope that this arrives without detour. 


I shall greatly appreciate your courtesy 
in getting the proposal to Mr. McKissick 
and advising me as to when it might be 
possible for Mr. Cohen, our Executive 
Secretary, to discuss the matter in detail. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Mrs.) Ruth LaVar 
enclosure Administrative Assistant 


/A VOLUNTARY AGENCY CHARTERED BY CONGRESS IN 1907 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH 
145 East 32 Street 
New York, New York 10016 


A PROPOSAL FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO CIVIL RIGHTS ORGANIZATIONS 
IN THE YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS OF THE WAR AGAINST POVERTY 


The Need 

There is a clear-cut connection between the civil rights 
movement and the war on poverty. The antipoverty legislation 
was generated in large measure by the pressures of the civil 
rights organizations. However, enactment, and even enforcement 
of this legislation will not in itself assure minority group 
members full equality of opportunity. Equal access to Housing, 
for example, will avail little if adequate housing is unavailable. 
Nor will school desegregation benefit minority groups if the 
Quality of the integrated school is so iow that it fails to 
offset the effects of past educational deprivation. Compensa- 
tory programs are needed if the equality envisioned in the new 
laws is to materialize. 

This is particularly true in the field of employment, 
because the enjoyment of so many deher opportunities depends 
on jobs to provide the economic ability to acquire the benefits of 
a high average national standard of living. Unemployment among 
Negroes and other minorities~--and particularly the youth in 
these groups--is stubbornly persistent and remains a major 
domestic problem. The unemployment rate of Negroes has generally 


been twice that of the white population. The rate among all 


a iw 
youth has been three times that of the national average. Thus, 
the unemployment rate for unskilled and uneducated Negro youl 
runs as high as six times the national average and, in many 
ghetto areas, even higher. 

Prohibiting employers from discrimination against members 
of minority groups will not alone result in the employment of 
large numbers of youth from these groups. To achieve this goal 
we need massive programs to make these youth more employable. 
From a youth employment point of view, this is the significance 
of the war against poverty. Its relatively large funds, resources, 
facilities and services have been made available to help more 
youth with employment problems than ever before in our nation's 
history. | 

During the Federal government's 1965 fiscal year, over 
$300 ,000,000 was spent on the Job Corps and the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps. The appropriation for fiscal year 1966 for these 
2 programs is approximately $500,000,000. The Job Corps expects 
ultimately to enroll 40,000 youth, ages 16 to 22, in rural and 
urban residential centers providing remedial education, yvoc- 
vocational training and work experience. The Neighborhood 
Youth Corps will offer work experience opportunities to about 
250,000 youths this year to increase their employability and 
help them continue or resume their education. Within the 
community action programs of the war on poverty there will 


also be youth employment programs. 
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In addition to the above activities authorized by the 
Economic Opportunity Act, there and two significant programs 
which are serving tens of thousands of youth. The Manpower 
Development and Training Act has been providing cousseline, 
pre-employment training and skills training in special youth 
projects. The U.S. Department of Labor, in cooperation with the 
state employment services, is establishing over 200 Youth 
Opportunity Centers to offer job preparation services, screening 
and referral to other programs and services, and the development 
of job opportunities. 

Although there is little doubt that these programs were 
prompted to a great extent by the needs of minority-group youth 
and pressures for equal opportunity of the civil rights organiza- 
tions, now that the legislation is enacted and the programs 
established the question arises: how can the civil rights organi- 
zations contribute to the most effective utilization of these 
programs for the maximum benefit of the youth they are intended 
to serve? More specifically, how will it be possible to assure 
the participation of the youth who need help most and to gear 
the programs optimally to the special needs of these youth? 
Underlying these questions is the basic one concerning the future 
role of civil rights organizations; what can be done to broaden 
their role from protest and direct action alone to more sophisti- 
cated activities? We believe that one important way would be 
for the civil rights organizations to participate directly in 


the youth employment programs. This would improve the employment 
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opportunities for Negro and other minority youth and, at the same 
time, help to advance and mature the role of the civil rights 


organizations. 


However, although the civil rights organizations are in 
a unique position to provide special insights regarding the 


employment problems of minorities, there are many other aspects 


of the youth employment problem with which they are less expert. 
There is a growing need for a joint effort by youth employment 
specialists and civil rights experts to help both work more 
effectively on the job-training and work problems of youth from 


minority groups. 


The Proposal — 
The National Committee on Employment of Youth proposes, | 


therefore, to establish a special technical assistance service 
in youth employment to national civil rights organizations and 
their affiliates. Essentially, this service will involve making 


NCEY's experience and knowledge available to civil rights organi- 


zations to achieve the following goals: 

1. To motivate civil rights organizations to participate 
in youth employment activities at whatever level and in whatever 
way that is appropriate for each of them, 

2. To assist them in snveiiinten and/or operating programs 


of various kinds, such as conferences, the preparation of 


information guides or manuals, or the actual operation of service 


projects. 


- 


3. To help them monitor or evaluate service programs, 
whether such programs are operated by public agencies, by other 
private organizations, or by themselves. 

The over-all aim is to help develop the initiative and 
participation of civil rights organizations in activities beyond 
direct action and protest by arming them with NCEY's technical 
assistance, while simultaneously involving the influence and 
capacities of these organizations to improve the anti-poverty 
employment programs for minority-group youth. By investing 
the modest sum requested, the Stern Family Fund can contribute 
to effecting a needed and basic change in the national role of 
the civil rights organizations while making it possible to im- 
prove one of the paths to true integration for Negro and other 
youth from minority groups. 

A ciiber of civil rights leaders and organizations were 
consulted in the preparation of this proposal. All were enthusias- 
tic about its basic idea. They reacted positively to the sugges- 
tion that they participate more actively in the war on poverty, 
and they wanted especially to engage in activities involving 
youth. They welcomed technical assistance from NCEY, and wanted 
suit help at both the national and local levels. 

The proposal is for a one-year program in which two con- 
sultants will be provided. They will work under NCEY's super- 
vision. One consultant will be assigned to CORE, working out 
of CORE's national office and handling the following responsi- 


bilities: 


1. Advising CORE's national staff, Board, and commissions 
on policies and questions related to youth employment in the 
antipoverty war. 

2. headekion CORE chapters in a variety of ways. In some 
communities CORE members who serve on Community Action boards 
need help in evaluating program proposals. Chapters also need 
help to develop new programs or to monitor existing ones. 

3. Helping community groups in the South that are not 
formally affiliated with CORE, but which look to it for leader- 
ship. These groupe need information about existing programs, 
how to use them, and how to develop their oun. 

The second consultant will work out of NCEY's office and 
will serve as a specialized resource to several civil rights 
organizations, including NAACP and Urban League. While his 
primary relationship will be with the national etttoos of these 
organizations, he will be expected to deal with local, state 
and regional groups as well, after consultation with the appropri- 
ate national body. For example, NAACP has approximately 450 
youth councils all over the country, many of which are interested 
in working on the problems of employment. In addition to their 
local activities, these youth councils meet in state and 
regional conferences. NAACP's national youth department will 
welcome the availability of NCEY's knowledge and skill in the 
preparation of program materials and guides, for visits to local 
youth councils to provide first-hand consultation in program 


development, and through the participation of the consultant 


i. 
in state and regional conferences. An officer of a local 
Urban League sees this technical assistance program as a means 
of determining which programs are likely to be most helpful to 
his group, how the programs can be developed, and for assisting 
his board of directors to evaluate the effectiveness of its own 
programs. 

An experimental feature of this proposal will be the 
comparison of the use of the two consultants. The comparative 
effectiveness will be tested of (1) the consultant operating 
out of the NCEY office and serving several organizations, and 
(2) the consultant functioning, in effect, as a CORE staff member. 

The consultants will have available to them the various 
specialists on the NCEY staff. Where program materials or 
information guides are required, for example, they will be 
able to assemble a multi-disciplinary, experienced group either 
for advice or, if necessary, for portions of the work. 

NCEY's technical assistance is not intended as a sub- 
stitute for the activities of the civil rights organizations. 

On the contrary, it will be for the most part advisory and will 
be intended to stimulate and guide the organizations to carry 
out programs themselves. The consultation will be broad- 
gauged, not limited to developing and using government prograns, 
but extended to ways of working with employers, unions, schools, 
and others. The proposed partnership between NCEY and the 
civil rights organizations should help to assure more effective 
participation and more effective programs to prepare minority 
ycuth for the job opportunities that the civil rights legis- 


lation can make available. 


In this senge, it can have far-reaching effects as a prototype 


for the entire field of services. 


The NCEY 
The National Committee on Employment of Youth is the only 


: national, nongovernmental, nonprofit agency concentrating exclu- 
sively on youth and work. Organized as the National Child Labor 
Committee in 1904, when it dealt with the abuses of child labor, 

it has been concerned with the problem of unemployed youth since 
the end of World War II. It did the first study of school drop- 
outs. Its staff has provided technical assistance on youth 
employment programs to governmental and private bodies--local, 
state, and national. NCEY has evaluated youth employment 

programs and its report, "Youth Employment Programs in Perspective, " 


published: by the Government Printing Office, is the most compre- 


hensive analysis of programming in the field. 


May 4, 1966 


Mr. Joseph Willen 
130 Bast 59th Street 
New York, New York 10022 


Dear Joe? 


I was so glad to have the o tunity to meet 
with you yesterday. I have heard for years 
about the integrity, intelligence and dedication 
of Joe Willen and I am proud to know it ret 


Our conversation, I feel, was most constructive and 
I am confident that our meeting with Lincoln will 
clarify that particular question. 


In the meantime, I am the liberty of ae 
a recent speech Lineoin made which I ti ink you 

again and agein 50 annines has been a. 
again 1vional 
Council of Jewish Women, Temple groups, B*nai h 
and other Jewish organizations just because of hie 
special rapport and friendship with such groups. 


Looking forward to seeing you soon again. 
With warm personal regards, 
Sincerely, 


Floyd B. MoKissick 
National Director 


FBMCK/ilh 
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THE METHODIST BUILDING 
100 MARYLAND AVENUE, NORTHEAST 
WASHINGTON D. C., 20002 + 546 - 1000 


Mey 10, 1966 


Dear colleagues: 


The feeling has been growing among a@ number of people who are con- 
cerned about the Vietnam war that there is a need for more intensive 
discussion and coordination among the nongovernmental organizations. 

We are writing to you to invite you to consider the possibility of 
forming a group which might be called the Leadership Conference on 
Vietnam. We will discuss this at a meeting at the National Council 
of Churches Conference Room, first floor in The Methodist Building, 
L1O Maryland Avenue, N. E., Washington, D. C. at 2:00 p.m., Thursday, 


May 26. 
We would suggest as a basis for discussion the following formula: 


We support efforts to achieve a speedy end to the 
Vietnam war through an internationally guaranteed nego- 
tiated settlement based on self-determination of the 
Vietnamese people. We believe the possibility of such 
@ settlement would be advanced by a halt to further 
military escalation. Consideration may be given to 
ways in which reduction in military activity might 
lead to improved prospects for negotiation. 


Within this broad policy framework, there will 
necessarily be a wide spectrum of opinion. The purpose 
of the group would be to hold regular meetings, share 
information, discuss policy and strategy, and consider 
possible joint action, but any statements would be 
issued in the name of individual organizations. No 
statements would be issued in the name of the Leader- 
ship Conference on Vietnan. 


We hope you will be able to send a representative to the meeting 


on May 26. ———— 
Sincerely yours, 

Vernon Ferwerda Sandford Z. Persons 

National Council of Churches United World Federalists 

Curtis Gans Edward Snyder 

Americans for Democratic Action Friends Comm. on National Legisiation 

Sanford Gottlieb Rix Threadgill 

SANE National Student Christian Federation 

Rabbi Richard Hirsch ae Philip Sherburne 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations National Student Association 

Dean William Moran Herman Will, Jr. 


Catholic Assoc. for International Peace j§§ Methodist Div. of Peace and World Order 


POOR PEOPLE’S CORPORATION Deke 


P. O. Box 977, Jackson, Mississippi (601) 352-9791 
P 5 Beekman St., New York 10038 (212) RE 2-3996 


et ie : 
. S Floyd B. McKissick : 

COR 

33 Park Row 


New York, N.Y. 


Deer lir. McKissick, 


We are very grateful that you have agreed to be a sponsor of the 

Poor Feople's Corporation. The more you know about the program, | 
the more, I am sure, you will be proud to be associated with it. | 
I want to extend an open invitation to you, to visit the co-ops 

in lfississippi, so you can see for yourself the "untrainable" cotton 
field workers hand-crafting suede bags, and the former maids sewing 
calico dresses and stuffed toys. By their work, they are demon- | 
strating their great potential, and their patience. 


PPC is not eligible for tax exemption, since the Corporation mem— 
bership (co-op workers and trainees) votes on expenditure of funds. 
Our lwwyver, therefore, incorporated the Poor People's Technical 
Assistance Corporation, in New York, which would be eligible for 
tex exemption. The forms have been submitted already, and we 
expect approval of our tax exenpt status within a month or so. 


We hone that you will extend your sponsorship of PPC to the Poor 
Feopvle's Technical Assistance Corporation as well. The latter is 
purely ea fund-raising arm for PPC, and will carry on no programs 


of its own. Your sponsorship of PPTAC will greaten our chances of 
cetting foundation grants, and other contributions. 


Enelosed is a return card, for your formal agreement to sponsor 
both PPC and PPTAC, or just PPG, as originally discussed. When 
we first asked you to be a sponsor, PPTAC did not yet exist, or 
we would have mentioned it at that times 


I'm enclosing 2 copy of our recent fund-raising appeal, so you 
can see the full list of sponsors, as of this time. 


You will be kept informed of co-op activity. Please call me at 
732-4790 if you have any questions or comments, or ideas about 
helpins the program. We need MONEY, product ideas and designs, 
skilled people to work with the co-ops, people with business 
menagement experience, marketing and purchasing contacts, and so on. 


Maanize a) rain 
LJ Gb ss c ile 


Sincerely, 


Ellen Maslow 
N.Y. Coordinator 


POOR PEOPLE’S CORPORATION 


P. O. Box 977, Jackson, Mississippi (601) 352-9791 
| 5 Beekman St., New York 10038 (212) RE 2-3996 


SPONSORS 


Ella J. Baker 
Fay Bennett 
Paul Blackburn 


Mr. & Mrs. Len Chandler | 


Clarence Coleman 
Ossie Davis 
Dorothy Day 

Ruby Dee 

James Farmer 
James Forman 
Mrs. Allen Funt 


Mrs. Louis S. Gimbel, Jr. 


Mitchell Goodman 
Rev. Donald Harrington 
Michael Harrington 
Ralph Helstein 

Nat Hentoff 

John Killens 

Denise Levertov 
John Lewis 

Oscar Lewis 
Viveca Lindfors 
Robert Lowell 

Will Maslow 

Floyd B. McKissick 
Dr. Rollo May 

Rev. Howard Moody 
Rev. A. J. Muste 
Dr. Benjamin F. Payton 
A. Philip Randolph 
Mrs. Louis Rudin 
Bayard Rustin 
Nathan Schwerner 
Dr. Harold Taylor 
Norman Thomas 


(incomplete - final list 
in preparation) 


_A message from Ossie Davis and Ruby Dee 


Dear Friend, 


"The Civil Rights Movement don't mean nothing 
if your stomach’s empty and your children go round 
the streets barefoot, " said Mrs. Mattie Williams of 
Canton, Mississippi. "And the only way we can get 
around that problem is to do something about it 
ourselves." ; 


Mrs. Williams, 55 year old mother of 7 children, 
had worked as a cook in the county jail, but when she 
registered to vote she lost her job. Now she is a 
member of the Poor People’s Corporation and a 
worker in the cooperative Madison County Sewing 
Firm. 


Like Mrs. Williams, thousands of Mississippi 
Negroes registered to vote and enrolled their children 
in the white schools because they believed that this 
would lead to freedom. In reality, it has led to 
nothing -- nowhere to go but Harlem and Watts... 
no opportunities. ..no freedom...no food. 


Poor People's Corporation was established in 
Mississippi last July in an attempt to alleviate this 
situation. Beginning with small donations and a 
skeleton staff, PPC built a private anti-poverty 
program that places control in the hands of the 
people themselves. It established a loan fund to 


(over please) 


\¢ 


set up manufacturing cooperatives owned by the workers. Grants from the fund were to 
be voted by members at quarterly meetings. Volunteer craftsmen were recruited by 
PPC to train the groups it had organized. To sell the products of the co-ops, Liberty 
House, a store and mail-order service was started. 


The story of Mr. Will Bacon, of Mileston, Mississippi, gives you an idea of what 
PPC has accomplished. Mr. Bacon is a member of the Delta Leather Workshop, one 
of 15 cooperatives started with financial and technical aid from PPC. Mr. Bacon had - 
been evicted from his plantation shack and fired from his foreman's job after persuading 


plantation workers to sign a school integration petition. 


He describes what happened next: “We were talking about doing something; we __ 
didn't know exactly what...PPC came up and that gave us the idea of borrowing money 
and starting in the leather business. ..We borrowed $400 to buy machines and tools 
and we got started.'' Today, the members of the Delta Leather Workshop -- former 
cotton choppers who made $2 a day -- are earning $50 a week producing suede and 
leather pocketbooks, belts, and hats. 


This is what Poor People’s Corporation is doing to help people in Mississippi. 
Won't you help them? Money is urgently needed. 5 co-ops are ready to start production -- 
as soon as material can be purchased. Craftsmen have been recruited and will leave 
for Mississippi to teach new workers -- as soon as subsistence wages can be provided. 
50 new members are waiting to be trained -- waiting for the Training Center to obtain 
industrial machinery. Please give generously to help those who are trying to help 
themselves. Our application for tax exemption is now being processed, and approval 
is expected momentarily. Your check -- made payable to the Poor People's Technical 
Assistance Corporation -- will be deductible retroactively. We urge you to send your 
check now so that todays despair may be transformed into real hope for tomorrow. 


Yours in Freedom, 


Ossie Davis and Ruby Dee 


P.S.. The Liberty House catalogue is enclosed for your orders. 
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| surprise were the first eatin a 
Monday night to news of the| 
shooting, in Hernando, Miss., of| 
James H. Meredith, who broke] Baa a. 
the racial barrier at the Univer- | eee se 


sity of Mississippi. 
His wife, Mary, told a 
who telephoned her home: 


anything. I’ve been. getting 
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Leaders 


ghts Legislation 


‘Siemetion of the fact that our leg- 


: _jislative victories have not yet 
| |pulled the teeth of bigotry in the 


4 “The shooting of James Mere- 
idith emphasizes the urgency of 
> |making such crimes a federal of- 
= |fense, with the assurance of con- 
|viction and punishment of the 


trator. 
“This crime is a horrible con- 


‘pled immediately with a massive 


to uproot bigotry 


{through all channels of educa- 
_jtion and mass media,” | 


Floyd B. , McKissick, CORE’s 
national director, said: | 
_ “CORE will continue the march 
jstarted by James Meredith. I will 
call upon 1,000 volunteers to join 
of {CORE in this march. It will 


Piidicience from the point where 


James Meredith fell and end at 


, -Then'her voice cracked and aj 
iq }man came to the phone ‘“We| @°00e% 
44 |have no comment,” he said. 
i) |“Mrs. Meredith is ohviously dis- 
'g |traught.” mentary disbelief. ‘I’m shocked.’”* 
'4| Roy Wilkins, executive director Then he said, “It just makes 
6 |of the National lation for|things worse — much worse.” 
1 |the Advancement of Colored Peo-| James Farmer, former nation- 
,5 |ple (NAACP), was reached short-jal director of the Congfegs | 
5 jly after he got off a plane from|Racial Equality (CORE), ‘said in 
2 | Washington. a statement: bok 
4{ “What — 2?” he said in mo- “This cime is a horrible a 
| & ¥ 


| Turn to Page 2, Col. 6 
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WEATHER: Partly Cloudy Today and. Tonight 


With Highs From 70 to 75. 


GOOD MORNING 
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of the shooting, issued ‘the follow- 
ing statement: | 
“This is an awful act of violence 
that-every sensible American de- 
plores. TI. have asked the attorney 
general (Nicholas Katzenbach) to 
spare no effort in bringing the 
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Meredith Grimaces in Pain as He Pulls Hi mself Across Highway A After ‘He Was ‘Shet Root Out Fear 
| on ; ee irephoto _—-Katzenbach said Monday night| 
: that. the Justice Department would 


use all its resources te insure that 
justice is done in the shooting of 
\Meredith. 
As Meredith set out from Mem- 


- 


ips To 


~ 


vou 


linches of water on San Rafael, a 


miles per hour’in squalls near the. phis he sau, 

center-and gales.extended out 275| «Nothing can be ‘more enslaving 

miles to. the north. and 175 miles/than fear, We've: got to root this 

out. If I can do it;-maybe they 

(the local Negroes):can too.” 
Witnesses’ to the shooting said 


galpa, Honduran capital, said Sanjern Cuba, from Pinar del Rio. to 
Rafael practically disappeared in|Las Villas, esptcially for Havana 
the flood that produced mud up|and Matanzas provinces.” — 
to a yard deep. The earliest hurricane since 
Means a Menace 1951, Alma was. called a potential 
The hurricane was expected to|threat to the Florida Straits, by] 
move into- western Cuba by early|Gordon Dunn, chief storm fore- 
today and interests in extremejcaster in the Miami Weather Bu- 
southern Florida were advised tojreau. = = ..° - ..... 
keep in touch with reports on the “However, it is too early to in- 
growing storm. dicate how close Hurricane Alma 
The Cuban Meteorological In- will come to extreme southern 
stitute reported the hurricane|Florida,” he. said. 
‘means a menace for mid-west-! Alma packed winds up to 90 


Panama Students, 
Guardsmen. Clash 


MIAMI (® — Hurricane Alma 
barreled toward Cuba Monday 
\night with 90-mile an hour winds 
and a message from Honduras 
said 73 persons were reported 
'|}dead there in torrential rains in 
_|the wake of the storm. 


: 


Small craft on the. south and 
north coasts .of western Cuba} 
were told to seek safe harbor im- 
mediately,. Smal] craft along the 
Florida Keys were told to remain 
in protected waters. 

Hurricane force winds were. ex-: 
pected: to hit the Isle of Pines, 
just south of Cuba’s western end, 
and spread over the western part 
of Cuba today. 

‘In a matter of hours, the storm 
called Alma grew from a tropical 
depression to a tropical storm,|® 
and then to a full-blown. hurricane 


rise from a clump: of bushes about 
50 yards east of the. highway. 
They said Meredith shouted, ‘‘Get 
down,” and then he and the four 
‘}men: " walking with him threw 
themselves to the ground. 
Opens Fire 

The man opened fire, said the 
witnesses and Meredith was 
heard to shout, “Oh my God, oh, 

oh. 99 

Meredith managed to craw! 


The Miami Weather Bureau 
said a rain band that dumped 30 
small town in western Honduras, 
was associated with Alma and 
was a part of the hurricane. 

A report relayed from Teguci- 


Family Can Share in News Quiz Fun 


The entire family can share on Sec. 2, Page 6. 


by the News Quiz published 4 RO Me Mee gi off PANAMA W—Student disorders SS es de 
Instructional. Materials includ- with 75-miles-an-hour winds rag-|across the two-lane road, coming 
each week by The i” eh oo ; Spread. to this capital. Monday! ing around, the center. to rest ‘in a shady spot. 


State Journal. - 
See .whieh person gets the 


sens the. city of Colon where 
clashes between students: and na-} 


As he lay there, he bled heavily 
from the right side of his head, 


Not, since May 1951, when Ja 


which are sponsored by The 100-mile;an-hour storm threat 


ly wher the bial 


Johnson City, ‘Tex., at the time} ' 


they saw a white man with a gun} 


(C) 1966 New York Times News Service 


a HERNANDO; Miss. — James H, Meredith was shot in the back and 

degs as he walked south on United States Highway 51 two miles south 

‘of here Monday afternoon. . 

‘Meredith was taken to a hospital i in. Memphis, whore: ne was re- 
: ctory condition with three shotgun wounds. 

which happened just after 5 p.m. 
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WV Commencement 
hotos on Page 3 


Randall stadium Monday as 3,600 


almost 17,000 persons on the east | 
side watched the Class of 1966 
léave the university. 

Although the project did not 
disrupt .the ceremonies, noise 
from it could’ be heard through 
the speeches, the school songs, 
and even partially through the 
National Anthem near the end 
of the event. 

As usual, the university mus- 
tered up all the splendor it could 
for the occasion.. 

There were the members of 
the university’s official party in 
their academic regalia, the elab- 
orately decorated stage which the 
diplomas were distributed, and 
the approximately 3,600 students 
in black, caps and gowns and 
capes or tassels: indicating their 
fields of study. 

Ray Dvorak directed the. uni- 
versity concert band in providing 
the. musical background for the 
traditional ceremony, and even 
the weather cooperated. 

Madison Chancellor Robben. W. 
Fleming said the university ar- 
*lranged: to have occasional clouds 


| highest scoré. The State: Jour- State Journal as part of its ed- |tional guard troops left two dead| coast, has the hack of the vioht shoulder. 
nal News Quiz is found today cational program ‘for selected and Lene —— in flames. wk blown up. this ir in tl 
on Sec. 2, Page 2. Answers.are Madison area schools. season. Only three tropic: 


S/storms ‘have hit Florida in. t 
in- manth ae Vide sets’ 
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‘By DAVID BEDNAREK 
(State Journal Education Writer) 


The building boom in’ higher education sounded over Camp 


students received degrees in the 


University of Wiseonsin’s annual Commencement. 
Workmen building an addition on the west side of the stadium 


4Jeontinued their activities while 


bothered Commencements in re- 
cent years. | 

But he waited until the end of 
the ceremony—when there was no 
longer a chance of rain ruining it 
—to credit Henry Ahigren, head 
of the public functions commit- 
tee, with the decision to hold the 
Commencement outside instead of 
in the field house. 

Ahligren explained that he made 
the decision at 4:30 a.m.—when it 
Was raining hard—on the basis of 
the weatherman’s saying there 
would be only a 30 per cent 
chance of rain at 9 a.m. 

About 11 a.m, as a dark cloud 
passed over, a Commencement 
marshal on the stage asked: 

“Is this part of that 30 per cent 
coming now, Hank?” 

But the threat of rain never 
materialized and the Commence- 
ment was a success. 

Pres. Fred Harvey Harrington 
told the graduates that they are 
not leaving the’ uniyersity but 
will be returning for graduate 
work, or workshops and insti- 
tutes. 

“We'll be seeing vou.” he said 


, 
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While 3, ~ — Goodbye 


PAGE 2, SECTION 1 


WEATHER VANE Shots Wound 
James Meredifh 


Suspect Jailed 
in Mississippi 
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sity and.state as taxpayers. 
Noyes UW’s High Rank | 
Knowles...also noted. -the -high - 
ranking given the university in re- 
cent surveys and by members of 
the Atomic Energy Commission 


= {“‘for the rest of your lives.” 
|| Harrington noted that he and 
& ithe Class of -1966, many of -.whom: 
(= |started here in 1962, came here 
e lat the: same time. 
®| “We came here together, but 
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pees Severe tee. Sie was con-|| .. [| we’re not going to leave together,” | (AEC) who are seeking a site for 
scious during the five minutes he}j@ = = |he said, and added after a pause, |the world’s largest nuclear accel- 


erator. ; 

“I hope the commission uses as 
good judgment in selection of a 
site for the atomic accelerator as — 
the commission members exer- 
cised in evaluating our univer- 
sity.” 

Charles D. Gelatt, La Crosse, 
president of the Board of Regents, 
said the people of the state have 
supported the university because 
they have faith in intellectual ef- 
fort improving the future, 


© |“‘because I like it here.” 
i | Gov. Warren Knowles in. wel- 
jcoming the graduates to what he 
-jealled ‘‘the great classroom out- 
|side the university walls’ credited 
{the people of Wisconsin with pro- 
© |viding them the opportunity to at- 
= |tend the university. 
=| “The opportunity for you to be 
here today,” he said, ‘thas come 
‘tabout only because thousands and 
-|thousands' of citizens of this state 
s ihave agreed among ‘themselves 
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|} (hdd to wait for the ambulance. ||i7 = 
} |'Dwice he pleaded, “‘Get.a car and] = 
get me -in it. 2? - 
| (None of the others who were} @ . 
: }with him was struck by the shots,} . 
- Carries a Shotgun 
Dr. William T. Tyson,. director 
of the emergency toom at the} © 
hospital reported, “We don’t think | — 
it's going to be too ee = 
tinady was dressed nesily’ 3 in’ a |g oe 
white shirt and was smoking al) 


Figures Show High Temperatures Exp. 
Fer Oaytime Tuesdey 
isolated Precipitation Net indiceted= Consult Local forecest ‘ ; 

U. S. FORECAST — Showers are forecast for today along 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts from Maine through Texas, over th 
upper Great Lakes through Minnesota, and along the California- 
Nevada border, Rain is predicted for the Pacific northwest. It 
will be warmer in the West and cooler along a cold front in the 
East. —AP Wirephota Map 
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Ask Merger OK _ |in a car. iA cordon of’ reporters} seting space agency officials tha ted “which was sup.|/SS Shooting of James Meredith. ing under President Mohammed A 
! . : ._|was also behind ‘the marchers at}that - his spectacular e x ¢ ur sion ‘pack, Up: This attack brings sh upon|Ayub Khan. © 
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This maneuver exposed th¢|continue to strive ta build a so- 


four retro rockets and the craft’s 
| dish-shaped’ heat shield at the 
During his sortie outside th Plant end. At 8:26 a.m., the retro 


the shooting there were 15 lawl,, do in space. It requires a lit- 
enforcement officers in the imitje more effort than you would 
mediate vicinity, but that no ‘one | expect.” 

“thad seen the suspect leave his 


Ben W. Heineman, chairm 
and president of the North West- 
ern, and ‘William J. Quinn, p 


ates could be deterred from serv- 
ing. The institute again demanded 
the resignations of Ky and Gen. 


ciety where every ‘American is| 
free to exercise fearlessly all} 
rights and privileges of citizen- 


Nguyen Van Thieu, chief of state. 

The military regime was 
adamant. The 45nember armed|' 
forces council, party of the gov- 
ernment apparatus, voted firm 
confidence in Thieu and Ky. The 
vole was 42 for with three blank 
ballots, 

The decision of the generals 
meant that the clash between the 
government and the extremist 
Buddhist elements may continue 
with its emotion-laden crowd ap- 
peal and possibly more human 
sacrifices. 

For all practical purposes, Viet 
Nam was back to where it started 
five days ago when representa- 
tives of the Buddhist Institute 
met the government to arrange 
the precarious political truce that 
stopped weeks of violent street 
demonstrations. 

‘The bridges between the gov- 


ernment and the institute are} Under terms of the proposed two-car’ accident. at Schmedeman|sion. They emphasized the still-|/LBJ Praises Astros Williams said, “but the story rec- 
burned,’ commented an Ameri-|merger, which has been ap-lang Washington aves. about 8:06|pioneering nature of space flight. and Promotes Cernan ord of Southern justice in cases 


can diplomat, 

The ruling junta, now 20 men 
strong, supervises the country’s 
government, It is- assisted by the 
armed forces council, the whole 


proved by stockholders of the two 
lines, the new company would be 
called the Chicago, Milwaukee 


Co. 


ident of the Milwaukee Ro 
said in a joint application th 

‘we know of no other two rail- 
roads in the United States, in 
combination, could offer greater 
benefits to the regions and com- 
munities they serve, to their 
shippers, investors, employes, an 
the general public.”’ 

The application said the t wjo 
lines were ‘‘logical components $f 
a single railroad, more capable 
sustaining existing marginal ser 
ices, of achieving improved util 
ization of the nation’s car fleet 
and of generating more adequate 


and replacement of its plant and 
equipment.” 

“The consolidated operation of 
the two carriers will help create 
a healthy rail system out of two 
marginal carriers,:’ the petition 
said. 


and North Western Transportation 


Both railroads have more than 


‘jcar or take up a position behind 
the bushes. __ 


lier in the afternoon, 
want any trouble, we just want 
to get them through our county.” 


at Columbia University’s’ law 
school, the trip was his ‘first visit 
home since he came back for his |f 
father’s funeral in Kosciusko, 
Miss., a year ago. He had left 
the state soon after his gradua-} 
tion from the University of Mis- 


resources for the m ain tenance}: Sin eet 
Juneau Woman 
JHurt in Collision 


neau, received chest and knee 
bruises but refused: medical atten- 
tion after she was involved in a 


a.m. Monday, police-reported. 
Johnson, 70, of 126 Division st.,|: 


and Mrs. Geotsch’s.d aug ht er,|/Side 
Phyliss, 21, collided near. the. in-} 


One of. the policemen said ear- 
“we don’t 


For Meredith, now a sophomore] f 


is 


ey 


‘ 


issippi in 1963, 


ee 4 


ee 


Mrs. Elmer Geotsch, Rt. 1, Ju- 


Police said cars driven by E. L. 


cabin Sunday, Cernan complained 
that working in. the’ weightless- 
ness of space proved to be “‘four 


| He particularly had trouble set- 


as supposed to test as a device 


abin earlier than planned, 
“These are the kind of things 


Dr. Robert R. Gilruth, director of 
the Manned Spacecraft: Center at 
Houston. 


ton, space officials and flight di- 
rectors generally downgraded the 
flight’s disappointments as inev- 
itable for such an ambitious mis- 


» five times more difficult” than 
: Earth simulations. 


Z up a new back pack that he 
r propelling himself. But the} 
gging of his helmet visor 


any the astronaut to abandon 
ch efforts and return to the 


Pioneering Nature 


Jearn only by trying,” said 


At a news conference in Hous- 


The vfficials: pointed out that 
only a year ago, on Gemini 4, a 


{full day of a long Texas weekend 


rockets fired automatically, break- 
ing” the craft’s 17,500 miles an 
hour speed just enough. for 
Earth’s gravity to pull it down 
the rest of the. way. 

Gemini 9’s 34-minute return 
trip carried the astronauts over 
Hawaii, southern California, north- 
ern ‘Mexico, Texas, the Gulf of 
Mexico, Florida and into’ the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Capt. Gorden E. Hartley, the 
Wasp commander, said, ‘“We’ve 
had our share of good ones, but 
this was the best of all.” 
Gemini 9’s final parachute de- 


the deck of the carrier. 

‘Have you got us in sight?” 
Stafford asked, 
The ship assured him that it 
had — and that the whole world] 
was watching. 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex. (?}—Presi- 
dent Johnson marked the final 


Monday hy telephoning ‘congratu-| 
lations to the Gemini 9 astronauts 


ship. 4 é 
Sen. Clifford Case (R-N.J.) said: | 


it presents: an urgent argument] a 
for passage of the civil rights) Be. 


provide for selecting Southern 
juries. from .a cross section of 


scent was clearly visible from}: 


“It is a tragedy, a shame to the 
nation and to: Mississippi.” 
Sen. Harrison A, Williams Jr. 


(D-N.J.) expressed ‘“‘shock and} 


outrage at the shooting and said 


protection act which he co-spon- 
sored. | 
Williams said the bill would 


the: population: without regard to 
race, He said\it also would enable 
federal courts to assume jurisdic- 
tion over criminal matters in 
certain instances and provide ma- 
chinery for compensating eivil 
rights workers killed or injured. 
“I do not mean to judge this 
case before the facts are in,” 


similar to this one forces me to 


take. a pessimistic view of the} 


chance that justice Ma be done 


FAVORITE 
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UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


From the Office of the Chairman 


June 10, 1966 


Memorandum To: Mr. Floyd McKissick 


I thought that you would be interested in 

the attached Federal Personnel Manual letter 
which we sent to all Federal agencies to fur- 
: ther clarify the relationship between normal 
; Summer hiring programs and the extra appoint- 
: ments agencies are to make in support of the 
President's Youth Opportunity Campaign. 


The economic and educational needs provision 
places members of minority groups in a highly 
competitive position. 


Anthony M. Rachal, Jr. 
Special Assistant to the Chairman 
for Equal Employment Opportunity 


| PUBLISHED IN ADVANCE OF INCORPORATION _ ADVANCE COPY 


in FPm Ch, 316 _ FPMLTR. 316-8 


RETAIN UNTIL SUPERSEDED. 


UNITED STATES civil SERVICE COMMISSION 


FEDERAL PERSONNEL MANUAL SYSTEM 


LETTER - 
Washington, D.C. 20415 


BPM LETTER NO. 316-8 | May 26, 1966 
(Cancels and supersedes FPM Ltr. 316-7) as x : 


SUBJECT: The Youth Opportunity Campaign for 1966 


Heads of Departments and Independent Establishments: 


On March 3, 1966, the Vice President announced to representatives of 

the Federal agencies that the President's highly successful Youth Oppor- | 
tunity Campaign will be resumed this year. Some 37,500 young people 

were employed in the Federal Government under the program last summer, 

a total exceeding the quota requested of one extra youth for every 100 
regularly on the rolls. This year, the Vice President's Task Force has 
established the same quota as. last year's, emphasizing the President's 
directive that the jobs filled are to be extra jobs--over and above those 
normally filled during the summer months. The Commission is confident 
that the agencies will again respond with affirmative, ~~ YOC 


programs. 


The Commission has again approved a Schedule A authority (section 
213.3102(v)) for temporary hiring between May 1, 1966, and September 30, 
1966, in furtherance of the Youth Opportunity Campaign. The provisions 
of this regulation are exactly the same as those of the Schedule A 
authority issued last year, which proved so helpful during the Youth 
_Opportunity Campaign of 1965. Again this year, as last, appointments j 
under this authority will be to jobs involving work of a routine nature 
or laboring work requiring no specific knowledges or skills... The rate 
of pay will be the minimum wage established by the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1961 (currently $1.25 an hour) or, in Alaska, at the 
equivalent of the minimum wage established by. State law (currently 


$1.75 an howr’) . 
A copy of section 213.3102(v) is attached. 


Summer Employment Coverage 


Following is a listing of the four summer appointment authorities and | 
examples of the kinds of positions appropriately filled under them: 


INQUIRIES: "Regional offices or Bureau of Recruiting and Examining 
Code 183, Extension 7255 : 


CSCCODE 316 | 
DISTRIBUTION: FPM (Advance copy limited) 


FPM Ltr. 316-8 2) 


1. Office and Science Assistant examination, grades GS-1 
through 4; clerks, stenographers, typists, office-machine 
operators, laboratory, science, and engineering aids. 
Coverage is described in detail in Bulletins 316-8 and 
316-10, and FPM Letter 316-6. 7 


2. Post Office Seasonal Assistant examination, PFS-33 mail 
handling assistants. Further details on coverage appear in 
Announcement No. 390B.- 


3. Summer jobs not covered by the Office and Science Assistant 
examination; jobs at grade GS-5 and above, Wage Board jobs, 
and certain jobs in the Departments of Agriculture and the 
Interior excepted from the written test requirement, as 
described in Pamphlet No. 68. 


4, Laboring or other work of a routine nature requiring no 
specific knowledges or skills; paid at the national or, in 
Alaska, State minimum wage; and to which appointment is 
made under section 213.3102(v) of Schedule A issued in 
furtherance of the Youth Opportunity Campaign. © 


The Office and Science Assistant examination and the Post Office Seasonal 
Assistant examination have provided rosters of highly qualified eligibles 
for appointment to positions classified at grades from GS-1 through GS-4 
and for positions in the Post Office Department classified at PFS-3. 


As was the case last year, young people appointed under section 213.3102(v) 
of the regulations are to be appointed to trainee positions whose duties 


involve work of a routine nature or laboring work. 


Agency Reports on Summer Hires 


The Commission will request detailed reports on summer hires at a later 
date. Full instructions will-accompany the request. 


Economic and Educational Needs Provision 


A definite educational or economic needs standard must be met in the 
case of each person appointed under section 213.3102(v) of Schedule A. 
Agencies will make appointments from referrals received from local 
offices of the United States Employment Service or, in the absence of 
such an office in the locality, from social referral agencies. Each 
employing agency will make a determination that those hired can show 


Reject 


FPM Ltr. 316-8 (3) 


economic or educational need or that such a' determination was made prior 
, to referral. In the case of references from United States Employment 
Service offices, those offices will have determined the need. 


The President's Youth Opportunity Back-to-School Drive 


Section 213.3102(w) of Schedule A provides for the part-time or inter- 
mittent employment of certain needy students in laboring jobs or jobs 
requiring work of a routine nature for not to exceed 16 hours per week.. 


' This authority was issued in support of the Back-to-School Drive, 
Agencies which have hired needy students for 16 hours a week under this 
program may increase their weekly hours of service from 16 to 20 during 
the summer employment period and continue them in the same duties and 
at the same rate of pay as they have been receiving. In addition, for 
young people attending school during the summer, agencies may make new 
appointments under section 213.3102(w) for service up to 20 hours a week. . 


A copy of section 213.3102(w), revised to provide for the extension of 
the hours of _* is attached. 


Of course, youngsters who are already employed under the Back-to-School 
program and who are eligible and within reach for appointment in either 
the Office and Science Assistant examination or the Post Office Seasonal 
Assistant examination, may be given full-time wes since ere under the terms 
of the examinations. 


Likewise, youngsters who are already employed under the Back-to-School 
-. program who desire to work full time at the end of the school year, and. 
who either have not taken the Office and Science Assistant or Postal _ 
Seasonal Assistant examination or who are not within reach for appoint- 
ment to a position appropriately filled from ane of these examinations, 
‘may be reappointed under section 213. Gay); ) . | 


Questions and Answers on soeoi nian Sie in 


Furtherance of the President's Youth Opportunity Campaign 


The Central and Regional Offices of the Commission have received a number 
of inquiries from agency officials about the duties that can appropriately 
be assigned to young persons appointed under authority of section 
213.3102(v), in view of the existence of the roster established as a 
| result of the Office and Science Assistant examination, and how to de- 
termine which summer appointments can properly be counted as meeting 


FPM Ltr. 316-8 (4) 


the quotas and goals established under the President's Youth Opportunity 


Campaign. | 


Attached are some of the questions most frequently raised, and the 


appropriate answers. 


Nicholas J. Oganovic 
Executive Director 


Attachments 
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Attachment 1 to FPM Ltr. 316-8 


SCHEDULE A 
Sec. 213-3102 Entire Executive Civil Service 


a 2. a a oe 


Section 213.3102(v) 


Between May 1, 1966, and September 30, 1966, tempo- 
rary summer trainee positions whose duties involve laboring or other 


work of a routine nature requiring no specific knowledges or skills, 
when filled by persons appointed in furtherance of the President's Youth 
Opportunity Campaign. 


A person may not be appointed under this para- 
graph (1) unless he has reached his 16th but not his 22nd birthday; or 
Lee (2) for more than 700 hours, 


This paragraph shall apply only to posi- 
E tions whose pay is fixed at the equivalent of the minimum wage estab- 
; lished by the Fair Labor Standards. Amendments of 1961 (currently $1.25 
an hour) or, in Alaska, at the equivalent of the minimum wage estab- 


lished by State law (currently $1.75 an hour). 1/ 


DEIN AE IEEE EP IT AST IIIS LONE REL OI 


i/ Note: 


The ‘enevtbiinns of this regulation are identical to that 
issued last year. 


Attachment 2 to FPM Ltr. 316-8 


SCHEDULE A 


Sec, 213.3102. Entire Executive Civil Service 


KKKKKE EK 


Section 213.3102(w) Part-time or intermittent positions the duties of | 
which involve laboring or other work of a routine nature when filled by 
students appointed in furtherance of the President's Youth Opportunity 
Back-to-School Drive and when the following conditions are met: 


1, Appointees are enrolled in or Slohisted for enrollment in a 
resident secondary school or institution of higher learning, 
accredited by a recognized accrediting body $ 


2. Employment does not exceed 16 hours (20 hours during the 
period from May 1, 1966, through September 30, 1966) in any 
calendar week; | | 


3. While employed, appointees continue to maintain an acceptable 
school standing. Students appointed prior to May 21, 1966, 
need not attend school during the summer; 


4. Appointees need the earnings from the employment to continue 
in school; and 


5. Salaries are fixed by the agency head at a level commensurate 
with the duties assigned and the expected level of performance. 


Appointments under this authority may not extend beyond one year: Provided, 
that such appointments may be extended for additional periods of not to 
exceed one year each if the conditions for initial appointment are still 
met. An agency head may not appoint under this authority the son or | 
daughter of a civilian employee of that agency or the son or daughter of 
a member of its uniformed service, A person may not be appointed under 
this authority unless he has reached his 16th but not his 22nd birthday. 


(New material underlined. ) 


Attachment 3 to FPM Ltr. 316-8 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON APPOINTMENTS MADE IN 
_ FURTHERANCE OF THE PRESIDENT'S YOUTH OPPORTUNITY CAMPAIGN 


wk weKKK 


QUESTION: All of the regular employees in our agency are in positions 
established in the General Schedule under the Classification Act. We 


' have no other kinds of. positions. How can we employ young people under 


the special Schedule A authority? 


ANSWER: We ioliave that every agency can and must employ some needy 
youngsters. in positions the duties of which involve routine or laboring 
work, All agencies have work that needs to be done. When such work is 
done by employees in positions classifiable under the General Schedule, 
it means that a determination has been made on the basis of duties, 
responsibilities, and qualifications requirements as to the kind of 
work and level of performance expected. Work of the same nature, but 
not involving duties, responsibilities, and qualifications requirements 


classifiable at GS-1 or higher can be done, to some extent, by youngsters _ 


appointed under regulation 213.3102(v). The Commission believes that 
all agencies can identify projects that can be undertaken by properly 
supervised employees having no specific knowledges or skills but who can, 
by performing some part of the tasks involved, contribute to the ac- 
complishment of the agencies’ mission and at the same time be eer 
—— work and training opportunities. 


QUESTION : ‘Does this mean that youngsters appointed under section — 


~ 213.3102(v) of Schedule A can be given SYPESS or stenographic duties, 


for example? 


ANSWER: Yes. It is hoped that needy youngsters who are developing 


skills will be provided opportunities to use those skills. 


QUESTION: The President has directed the agencies to make every effort 
to find "meaningful work or training opportunities" this summer for young 
people 16 through 21 years old. May young people appointed under 
authority of section 213.3102(v) be given training in other than routine 


duties? 


ANSWER : ‘Yes. The overall purpose of the program includes the objective 
of helping young people “raise their sights" and identify goals to be 
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‘pursued in the future. Agencies report that one of the most valuable 
results of the program in 1965 was the opportunity to expose young people 
to office environments, completely new to many of them. Their duties, | 
therefore, may properly include orientation courses and training.in 
office procedures, filing, office-machine operation, and the like. 

Formal classroom instruction may be followed by or accompanied by on- 
the-job instruction. 


QUESTION: What are the objectives of the training provided? 


ANSWER: Appointees should be oriented to work, trained in occupational 
skills, and, if feasible, given occupational information which will en- 
courage them to stay in school or to prepare themselves for employment 
in an occupation. Last year, the Commission issued two outlines which 
are still applicable: (a) Guidelines for Instructing Supervisors of 
Youthful Employees in Federal Agencies, and (b) Occupational Training 
Guidelines for Non-College Youth in Federal Agencies. 


QUESTION: Will temporary summer employment be counted against the 
agencies' manpower ceilings? 


ANSWER: No. The allowances now established impose firm ceilings only 
on the numbers of employees in permanent positions. Temporary, part- 
time, and intermittent employees will not be charged to agencies’ 
employment ceilings. : 


QUESTION: Does the regulation prohibiting the appointment of the son or 
daughter of a Federal employee, including those on active duty in the 
armed forces, in the same department or agency in which the mother or 
father works apply to young people appointed under the authority of 
section 213. 3102(v)? 


ANSWER: Yes. 


QUESTION: May my agency make all of its temporary summer appointments 
from the Office and Science Assistant examination eligibles? 


ANSWER: No. The total summer employment program is a balanced program. 
Agencies are expected to follow the general pattern which proved so 
satisfactory in 1965. During that year agencies hired one young person 
under the special Schedule A authority for about every 2% persons hired 
under other authorities. Such a ratio, or better, is necessary this year 
if the President's Youth Opportunity Campaign is to be of material 
assistance to our needy youth, 
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QUESTION: Then is it okay if my agency makes all of its temporary summer 
appointments under section 213.3102(v)? 


ANSWER: No. The President's program is a total program with the objective 
of hiring as many youth interested in summer work as possible. Last year 
Federal agencies filled approximately 25,000 positions classified at GS-1 
through 4 for which the Office and Science Assistant examination is ap- 
propriate this year. The Commission fully expects that approximately the 
same number of appointments will be made this vear from the examination 
rosters. 


THE VICE PRESIDENT 


WASHINGTON 


June 13, 1966 


Congress of Racial Equality ; 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


Gentlemen: 


Your support of the President's 1966 Youth Opportunity 
Campaign and the support received from thousands of others proves | | . 
again our country's capacity to unite in the solution of a common 
problem. I know I speak for the President when I say that you have 
our deep appreciation. 
Our youth and our nation are being greatly assisted by 
your action, and I congratulate you on the role you are playing in 
opening opportunities to youths. We are continuing the campaigm 
and, as I have said, we will work as long as there is work to do. 
I hope we can count on you to continue your excellent support in 


the coming weeks. I would hope, too, that your satisfaction with 


your contribution to the future is equal to my pride in knowing 


that there are people like yourself standing ready to help. 


Sincerely , 


Hubert H. Humphrey | 
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VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNWWED STATES 


HE UNITED STATES 


june 14 
5117 Walnut 
K.C.i2,M0. 


ClLora Coleman ,Administrative Assistant 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38,New York 

Sir 
Miss 
Mrs. 


Honey,i just didn't DREAM you needed 
money.I heard over the rddio this morning that 
one of our leaders cautioned us.to avoid scan- 
dalous behavior,but the only mentions of money 
which anyone seems to have made were the fol- 
lowing ; 

Ae | ei said br.King borrowed 


Kd 

$2,000 to start the march. 
2.Somebody else said Charles Evens .said 
the march would cost too much money. 


ineiachtarty, wea it be ia thoper!. to men- 
tion to our leaders. that there is a certain. a- 
mount of prejudice among some of ‘the*young Negro 
people in Mississippi against too much free- 
wheeling wy graduates of, Howard U.who dash into 
the state,stir up a magnificent, boiling concoc- 
tion, and then depert,leaving a shamblés for the 
residents to try to put together in some sort 
of order? Snick didn't stay quite long enough, 
once they got there. And some, of the youngsters, 
who had worked for' years, di@h*#\like taking 
orders from out-of-state privileged peopie: they 


Dear Coleman, 


i 


. + 
2 


wanted help, but they needed respect, too,for 


whet they'd accomplished and-for the cireum- 
stances of their everyday Llives,as permanent 
residents who Live in Mississippi because it's 
beautiful and home and a challenge to everyone. 


I am at the moment trying to get people to 
send money to each of the major CR organizations 
Speciiically tor the purpose ot extending the 


area and the time of the march,so if you have 


any money lying around(remember the protien 


shortege)please make a liberel contribution 


promptiy.One could hope that someone in Mississ-— 


lppli can buy forceries at wholesale prices. 


Sincerely, 


David Dellinger 
5 Beekman Place 
Room #1033 | 
New York, Mele 


ing > ae crosoribed by the Ie kcck Gah este 
has been specified in thelr indictments. 


These arrests occurred on April 20th, during a massive month-long 
student demonstration in Mexico City. This is the same movement that made 
such a vigorous protest against President Johnson's visit to that city. 
While none of the eight arrested is a student, they have been charged by 
the police with capmameandiie in an organization which sitet the 
student protests. 


However, this is not an internal affair of Mexico. The victims are 
charged with membership in an organization, Partido Obrero Revolucionario, 
which is very small and which has no significant influence in the Mexican 
radical movement. Gilly is not a Mexican, is not involved in any way in 
Mexican internal affairs, and has committed no infringement of the Mexican 
law. However, all of the victims, particularly Gilly, have been influential 
in reporting the existence and activities of the Guatemalan revolutionary 
movement, MR-13. For this reason Gilly is high on the "wanted" list of the 
Guatemalan regime, | | 


Therefore, this past Tuesday, June 14, we formed an "ad hoc Gilly 
Defense Committee.” Thus far, we have taken no action tmt to resolve on a 
broadly principled defense of Adolfo Gilly and to organize a meeting of all 
interested parties in New York on Tuesday, June 28th, This will be held at 
8:00 pm at Academy Hall, 853 Broadway, It is intended that this meeting 
will found a larger, more tive committee which will adopt suitable 
courses of action, You aré invited to participate in this work. 


Meanwhile, we are encouraging individuals and organizations to send 
their letters and cables of protest to the Mexican authorities. In Mexico, 
the address is Juez Primero de Distrito en Materia Penal, Eduard Ferrer , 
Mcgregor, Bucareli a, Mexico, D.F., Mexico. Protests may also be sent to 
the Mexican embassy at — 16th St. NW, Washington, D.C. 


Fraternally, 
% CAG ‘ef Bae oth e ”“ 
UE AG 


David Dellinger 
Paul M, Sweezy 
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shag COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF GREATER NEW YORK 
225 Park Avenue South e« New York, N.Y. 10003 e« 212 SPring 7-5000 


—— 


June 20, 196 


' Because of the great interest evoked by the 40th Anniversary Forum 
and Luncheon of the Community Council June 8, 1966, at the Biltmore 
Hotel, I am enclosing for your information and use a free copy of the 
June 13 issue of BETTER TIMES containing both a report on the Anniversary 
event and the full text of the luncheon speech by Robert N. Hilkert of 
Philadelphia. I am confident you will find this material rewarding to 
read and to circulate. 


Our records indicate that you are not presently a personal sub- 
scriber to BETTER TIMES published by the Council as a public service 
to the social welfare and health fields, and the only weekly health 
and welfare newspaper in the nation. 


A self-addressed, postage-paid card is enclosed for your conven- 
ience in entering one or more subscriptions to BETTER TIMES. Prompt 
return of the subscription card will assure your receiving the first 
(September 26) issue of the 166-67 year. 


Cordially, 


BLD Leah < 


T. O. Thackrey 
Editor, BETTER TIMES 


N.B. A special 4-page reprint of Mr. Hilkert's speech will be avail- 
able from the Community Council shortly at $3.00 per 100 copies and 
$20.00 per 1,000 copies for organizational distribution. You may 
place your order now by writing "HILKERT SPEECH,"' Publication Depart- 
ment, Community Council of Greater New York, 225 Park Avenue South, 
New York, N.Y. 10003. 


Note: A special broadcast including Mr, Hilkert's address has been 


rescheduled by Station WNYC-AM-RADIO (830 on the Dial) from 3:00 to 
4:30 p.m. Sunday June 26. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE PLANNING AND COORDINATION 


The Full Text of Robert N. Hilkert's 
Luncheon Speech Starts on Page 5 


NEW YORK'S HEALTH AND WELFARE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


Founded 1920 * 


Published by The Community Council of Greater New York 


VOL. 47—NO. 24 


JUNE 13, 1966 
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Council 4Oth Anniversary Forum Maps Agenda For Tomorrow 


New Book Provides 
Data On Families 
In New York City 


More than 236,000 children under 18 
years old living in families in New York 
City have only one parent, usually the 
mother, living in the home, although 88 
per cent of all children in the city live 
at home with their parents. 

There are 95,500 nonwhite children in 
homes with only one parent, or 28 per- 
cent of the total of nonwhite children 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Better Times Photos by Martin Cobin (Tommy Weber Studio) 
MAJOR FORUM SPEAKERS: (Left to Right) Edgar May, Mayor Lindsay (center. at podium) David Sher (center below) and Robert N. Hilkert. 


The Community Council brought its goth Anniversary Program Year to a climax 
last Wednesday with an Anniversary Forum and Luncheon at the Biltmore hotel at 
which the focus was on “Agenda For Tomorrow’—a document in preparation by the 


Council pinpointing current and antici- 
pated problem areas in social welfare and 
health, and indicating paths to their solu- 
tion. Approximately 800 held reserved seats 
at the luncheon, with nearly 600 people 
attending the opening general session and 
participating in the eight simultaneous 


discusison groups preceding the luncheon. 


David Sher, Council president, was chair- 
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man of the general session and the lun- 
cheon meeting, at which major keynote 
speakers emphasized the need to involve 
the whole community—volunteers and 
private agencies, public agencies, the af- 
fluent and the poor and underprivileged, 
amateurs and professionals alike—in the 
attack on poverty, discrimination, disad- 
vantage, ill health and isolation, which 
the helping services seek to overcome. 
Edgar May, assistant director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and 
author of “The Wasted Americans” told 
the opening general session that “A Third 
Force—the poor themselves—has been 
created and must continue to be deeply 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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PR Council Issues New 
Foundation Funds Book 


“Seeking Foundation Funds” is the 
title of a publication just issued by the 
National’ Public Relations Council of 
Health and Welfare Services, New York 
City non-profit organization. 


The new 40-page publication aims to 
increase the quality and appropriateness 
of foundation presentations and decrease 
the rejection rate of requests for grants. 
It offers guidance on how to apply for 
grants, contains unusual insights into the 
special world of foundation management, 
and draws heavily upon the views of 
foundation officials themsleves. 


The author, David M. Church, formerly 
executive director of the American Assn. 
of Fund-Raising Counsel, underscores the 
importance of determining the special in- 
terests and procedures of foundations. He 
also considers in detail such key subjects 
as categories of foundations, philosophies 
governing grants, how to prepare the re- 
quest, what not to do. 


“Seeking Foundation Funds” sells for 
$1.50. It is the latest of almost a score 
of how-to-do-it manuals and other public 
relations aids issued by the National 
Public Relations Council, 257 Park Ave. 
South, New York, New York rooro. 


On Autinouerty Grol 


From the National Catholic Coordinating Committee on Economic Opportunity 
comes a spotlight on a recent (March 25, Community Action Program Memo # 28) 
OEO checkpoint procedure which underlines the kind of difficulty, confusion and 


delay which bureaucratic rules can cause 
in the field. “The applicant is respon- 
sible,” says the procedure issued by some 
OEO bureaucrat in Washington, “for as- 
certaining the relationship of the pro- 
approved and prospective (italics ours) 
projects financed under other parts of 
the EOA and under related programs, 
whether locally or federally financed. Prior 
to submission to OEO, all proposed com- 
ponents of the community action pro- 
gram must be shown to and comments 
requested from local or State official agen- 
cies or institutions whose activities or 
concerns will be directly affected by the 
proposed program. . . .” Further: “The 
applicant should request the other local 
or State Agency to complete the CAP 
Checkpoint Form and should enclose a 
copy of the completed form with the 
appropriate section of its application.” 
The memo goes on to list the “appropriate 
local or State agency or institutions” from 
which the Community Action agency 
must get clearance. These include: “The 
chief elected official of the community 
for all applications; the local office of the 
State Employment Service whenever there 
is a manpower, employment training or 
job development component included in 
the CAP application; the superintendent 
of any public school which serves an area 
that will be included in any adult basic 
education, pre-school or other remedial 
or noncurricular educational component 
(this applies to components involving 
public school children or the public school 
system); the director of the local office 
of the state welfare agency whenever 
there is a component designed specifically 
to aid recipients of public assistance; the 
executive director of the local public 
housing or urban renewal agency when- 
ever there is a component designed spe- 
cifically to aid public housing residents 
or residents or urban renewal areas; the 
director of the local health department 
whenever there is a health service project 
included in the proposed CAP applica- 
tional and the local representative of the 
Farmers Home Administration and the 
Agricultural Extension Services whenever 
there is a project directly designed to aid 
farm families.” If the concerned officials 
from which checkpoint clearance had 
been requested don’t respond within 15 
days or more, the CAP applicant may 
submit his proposal to the regional OEO 
office, but in such cases the applicant 


must describe the action taken to obtain 
comments. While the checkpoint proce- 
dure doesn’t require concurrance by all 
the checkpoints, “prior consultation and 
a meaningful opportunity for affected 
local or State agencies to express their 
concerns” is required, Clear? 


Adoption Workshop 

An invitational Workshop for Adoption 
Practitioners has been called as a 4oth 
Anniversary meeting by the Committee 
on Adoption of the Community Council’s 
Family and Child Welfare division all 
day Wednesday June 22 at the New York 
Foundling Hospital, 1175 Third Ave., at 
68th St. Mrs. Florence Kreech, executive 
director of the Loutse Wise Services is 
adoption committee chairman. 

The workshop sessions will open with 
a greeting by James W. Fogarty, execu- 
tive director of the Community Council. 
Mrs. Harriet C. Janney, executive direc- 
tor of Adoption Service of Westchester 
County will preside at the opening morn- 
ing session, when Mrs. Zitha R. Turitz, 
director of standards, Child Welfare 
League of America, will give the major 
talk on the workshop theme, “Changing 
Concepts in the Work of Adoption Agen- 
cies in the Light of Changing Needs.” 

In the afternoon, the topic will be 
“Post Placement Services for Adoptive 
Parents.” Mrs. Angela Gentile, adoption 
representative of the New York State 
Dept. of Social Welfare will preside. Chief 
speakers will be Mrs. Sylvia E. Biskind, 
casework supervisor, and Mrs. Barbara 
Miller, senior caseworker, of the adoption 
depatment of Louise Wise Services. 


Channel 13 Repeats 
Program on Poverty 


The three-hour long telecast “Poverty, 
Antu-Poverty and the Poor,” with 
Samuel Grafton, author and journalist 
as moderator, first shown on WNDT- 
TV (Channel 13) on June 2, is being 
repeated on the same station and 
channel beginning at 8:30 p.m. Tues- 
day June 14. 
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The Blue Shield Report 


Mrs. Milton A. Gordon has been elected 
president of the Citizens Committee for 
Children of New 
York, — succeeding 
Mrs. Marshall 
Field, who was 
elected vice presi- 
dent, at the Com- 
- mittee’s 21st annual 
meeting June 2. 
Mrs. Max Ascol 
was elected treas- 
urer. Mrs. Gordon, 
previously a_ vice 
poesdida: is. a. member . of. the. Mayor: 's 
Public Welfare Advisory Board, and vice- 
president of the Research Council of the 
city Dept. of Welfare. She is a member 
of the board of The Family Institute and 
the Lower East Side Action Project, and 
a member of the Committee on Housing 
and Urban Development of the Com- 
munity Service Society. 


Sidney H. Witty, prominent New York 
business executive and _ philanthropic 
leader, has been 
elected to a second 
term as_ president 
of the Federation 
Employment and 
Guidance Service 
(FEGS), the city’s 
voluntary voca- 
tional guidance 
service, and an afhl- 
iated agency of the 
Federation of 


Jewish Philanthropies. FEGS has served 
well over a million people since its found- 
ing in 1934. Announcement of Mr. Witty’s 
reelection was made by Robert Rau, chair- 


man of the board of the agency and a 
leading architect of its ever broadening 
program, particularly work and _ work- 


shops for the aged and disabled. 


Data on Families ... 
(Continued from Page 1) 


living in families. The 140,700 white 
children in homes with only one parent 
make up 8 percent of all white children 
living in families. 

These facts are among the extensive 
findings set forth in “Families in New 
York City: Social and Economic Charac- 
teristics’ by Miriam P. Suckow and 
Florence E. Cuttrell of the Bureau of 
Community Statistical Services, Research 
Department, Community Council of 
Greater New York, 225 Park Ave. South, 
New York, N.Y. 10003. 

The book is available at $2.00 per copy 
from the Council Publications Depart- 
ment. 

The book contains 62 statistical tables 
accompanied by interpretive text. The 
social and economic findings make use of 
hitherto unpublished data made available 
to the Council by the New York City 
Department of City Planning, from spe- 
cial tabulations obtained from the Census 
Bureau. 

Median income of the city’s 2,080,000 
families rose from $3,526 in 1949 to 
$6,091 in 1959, an increase of 43 percent 
in purchasing power for the average 
family after making allowance for higher 
price levels reflected in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Consumer Prive Index. 
Yet 15 percent of the families had in- 


comes below $3,000, with families of two 
persons having the lowest median income, 
$1,000 below the median for families of 
any other size. Families of four had 
the highest incomes. 


The average size of all families has 
not changed since 1950, but the distribu- 


tion of families by size indicates more 
two-person families and more families of 
six persons or more, in 1960. 


Other facts derived from the pre- 
viously unpublished data reveal that when 
the family head was employed throughout 
the year, about half of the families had 
incomes of $7,000 or more, but that more 
than 64,000 or 5 percent of such families 
had incomes of below $3,000. Some 45 
percent of all families had more than 
one earner, and 47 percent had just 
one income earner. Eight percent had 
no income earner in 1959. 


“Families in New York City” was 
prepared in the Community Council’s 
Bureau of Community Statistical Services, 
Research Department, by the late Miss 
Cuttrell, then chief of the Bureau, and 
by Mrs. Suckow, Research Associate, and 
was edited by Raymond A. Glazier, pres- 
ent Chief of the Bureau. It is a companion 
report to “Older Population of New York 
City,” a previous Community Council 
publication. Miss Mignon Sauber is di- 
rector of the Council’s Research Depart- 
ment. 


(#8 of a series) 
"QUACKERY" 


} bay this land of plenty, where medical 
care is at its peak, where mortality is 
the lowest, and overall health the best 
in history, the medical quack is still 
reaping a billion dollar a year bonanza. 


These medical con men—modern ver- 
sions of the old American snake oil 
peddlers—hawk their machine-age voodoo 
in high-sounding phraseology intended 
to indicate their familiarity with the 
latest scientific theories. They use words 
like radiation, electronics, ions and the 
like. 


No one knows exactly how many per- 
sons sacrifice their well-being and even 
their lives each year in buying such 
hokum. But the toll in human misery, 
suffering and death created by these 
dealers in medical fakery is termed a 
“leading problem” by the U.S. Public 
Health Service. : 


Medical frauds most common today, 
says the American Medical Association, 
are dietless reducing schemes, sure cures 
for cancer, arthritis, skin diseases and 
baldness. Worse than the financial loss 
is the danger that reliance on some in- 
effective product or procedure will cause 
delay in getting proper medical treatment. © 


The A.M.A. offers these rules of thumb 
for spotting medical quacks: If a 
“medical expert” uses a special or “secret” 
machine or formula, claiming he can 
cure a disease with them—beware! If he 
claims medical men are persecuting him 
or are afraid of his competition, or if 
he tells you that surgery, x-rays, or drugs 
will cause more harm than good—look 
out! 


Ask your family doctor about the 
product, device or treatment. If he doesn’t 
know about it—be suspicious! In repu- 
table, scientific circles, there are no 
“secret” remedies. 


Communication Department 


2 Park Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 10016 
Greater New York’s 


BLUE SHIELD 


United Medical Service, Inc. 


o 
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Anniversary Forum... 
(Continued from Page 1) 


involved in the fight against poverty.” 
He noted that the country has become 
aware of its obligations to this Third 
Force and must reckon with it and find 
the means to work with it effectively. 
“There is no time to debate the effective- 
ness of the amateur versus the professional 
—both must work closely together to win 
this struggle,” he said. “We’re no longer 
in the ‘pilot program’ stage,” he warned. 
“We must get on with direct action.” 


Robert N. Hilkert, first vice president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia and past president of the 
Health and Welfare Council of Phila- 
delphia, major luncheon speaker, stressed 
that “there is one central idea which must 
not continue to be controversial. It is that 
responsible citizen action must include 
all groups, including the economically and 
culturally deprived.” 


He expressed, as well, strong disagree- 
ment with “the idea spreading throughout 
cities, that only the poor comprehend the 
problems of poverty,” likening it to the 
proposition that only the ill can prescribe 
the cure for disease. 


“We talk a great deal about wasting 
human_resources,” he said, “(but) we 
need to be careful about what resources 
we are intending to waste.” 


“The crucial problem is income,” he 
continued, “or lack of it, and this is re- 
lated to jobs opportunities. We must re- 
member to direct our influence in every 
way possible to unemployment, education, 
training, housing, and legal aid, to name 
just a few.” 

Mr. Sher reviewed the Council’s history 


and some of its major achievements, 
adding that “the ‘establishment’ need of- 


From President Johnson and Secretary Gardner 


Among greetings to the Community Council’s 40th Anniversary Forum and 
Luncheon was the following telegram: 


“THE HEALTH AND WELFARE NEEDS OF OUR PEOPLE PRESENT AN 
ENORMOUS CHALLENGE FOR OUR NATION AND FOR OUR NATION’S 
LARGEST CITY. IT WILL REQUIRE ALL OUR EFFORTS—PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE, GOVERNMENTAL AND VOLUNTARY—IF WE ARE TO MEET 
THAT CHALLENGE. PRESIDENT JOHNSON JOINS ME IN CONGRATULAT- 
ING THE COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF GREATER NEW YORK AND ALL 
PARTICIPANTS IN THIS 40TH ANNIVERSARY FORUM. YOUR THOUGHT- 
FUL DEVOTED SERVICE TODAY ASSURES A GREAT CITY AND ITS 
PEOPLE A BRIGHTER TOMORROW. (SIGNED) JOHN W. GARDNER, SEC- 


RETARY OF HEALTH EDUCATION AND WELFARE.” 
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fer no apologies for its role or perform- 
ance. Helping people to help themsel- 
ves . .. is the approach of a cooperative 
people in a free society. All forces for hu- 
man welfare are needed—the old estab- 
lished and the newly organized. I want 
to call a moratorium on name calling. 
The Community Council has stood ready, 
and is ready today, to serve as an instru- 
ment through which both established and 
newly formed groups can cooperate ... 
in the public interest.” 


Mayor John V. Lindsay praised the 
work of the voluntary agencies and the 
Council, and called for a unified effort 
to eradicate the problems of urban areas, 
without which he said “the problems of 
segregation, poverty and disadvantaged 
groups—even the problems between na- 
tions—will not and cannot be solved.” 


Greetings were read from President 
Johnson, Health, Education and Welfare 
Secretary John Gardner, Governor Rocke- 
feller and Senator Jacob Javits, as well as 
a cablegram from Africa sent by Senator 


Robert Kennedy. 


James W. Fogarty, executive director 
of the Council, presented a scroll on be- 


From Senator Robert F. Kennedy 


Senator Robert F. Kennedy cabled the following message from Capetown, Republic 
of South Africa, to David Sher, Community Council president, at the 40th Anniversary 


Luncheon. 


“Greetings and best wishes to the Community Council, its directors, staff and 


guests on this important Anniversary Conference. Whatever the area of compassionate 
concern in our City, the Community Council has been involved. Its leadership has 
made the voluntary participation of thousands of our fellow citizens an indispensable 
part of our community projects. The voluntary and religious agencies associated with 
the Council had concerned themselves with the problems of health, welfare and poverty 
long before government accepted the official role. I deeply believe that our present and 
future legislative program will not be nearly effective enough unless that voluntary 
role is encouraged and enlarged. The voluntary agencies give the individual citizen 
the opportunity to make lighter the burdens of our fellow man. That spirit and that 
involvement make our City a better place to live. From South Africa I send my con- 
gratulations to you.” 


half of the Council board to Miss Annie 
McKenny, retiring after 39 years of serv- 
ice keeping the Council’s files. Other 
honor guests were presented to the lun- 
cheon. 


The Anniversary Forum and Luncheon 
was a project of the Council’s 40th An- 
niversary Committee, of which Mrs. 
Leonard H. Bernheim and Howard A. 
Seitz were cochairmen. Members included 
Mr. Sher, Mrs. Henry T. Randall, Mrs. 
Leonard Block, Mrs. Albert Francke Jr., 
Very Rev. Msgr. Edward D. Head, and 
Rev. M. Moran Weston, who gave the 
luncheon invecation. 


The eight discussion groups, each 
headed by a chairman and panelists drawn 
from the community’s experts, included 
1. Aging and Retired; 2. Education and 
Training; 3. Family and Child Welfare; 
4. Health and Rehabilitation; 5. Housing 
and Redevelopment; 6. Planning and Co- 
ordination; 7. Public Order and Justice; 
and 8. Recreation. : 


Ex Poverty Director In 
Federal Housing Post 

Mrs. Anne M. Roberts, who resigned in 
May as executive director of the city’s 
Economic Opportunity Committee and 
staff director of the Antipoverty Opera- 
110ns Board, assumed her new duties as 
deputy director of Regional Office No. 1, 
U.S. Dept. of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, last Monday, June 6. No 
director has been named for the region, 
which has headquarters at 346 Broadway 
and embraces the states of New York, 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Rhode Island. 
Mrs. Roberts, appointed administrative 
chief of the city antipoverty operations 
at its outset under former Mayor Robert 
Wagner, had continued under the admin- 
istration of Mayor John V. Lindsay at 
his request. 
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Responsible Citizen Action’ . .. By Robert N. Hilkert 


Full Text of Address Before Capacity Audience at 40th Anniversary Luncheon 
of the Community Council of Greater New York 
at the Biltmore Hotel, June 8, 1966. 


I believe that the 1960’s will go down 
in our history as the period in which 
nearly all America became acutely aware 
of our basic social problems, problems 
that must be solved, problems that can’t 
be swept under the rug. | 


Not only have we increased our aware- 
ness, we have increased our understand- 
ing. Great credit is due the mass media 
—our newspapers, periodicals, radio and 
television. These deserve credit not only 
for the reporting of news but for explain- 
ing current happenings and issues. Hav- 
ing said that, I also enter a feeble protest 
which I can best explain by illustration. 
When on both an intellectual and moral 
basis one makes a case built around the 
inadequacies of, say, public assistance pay- 
ments, it is something of a shock to see in 
the paper a headline which says, “Speaker 
calls for bigger handouts.” This is not 
mere paraphrase; it is emotional slanting 
—and it is unfair. It is unfair to the dis- 
advantaged people of our land. 


We have in recent times heard and 
learned much about the bottom 20 per 
cent of the American people who comprise 
“the Other America.” That unconscion- 
able state of affairs had remained hidden 
from too many of us for too long. We 
should be grateful to all those concerned 
and dedicated people who have brought 
the facts into the light, and who have 
given contémporary meaning to a question 
asked long ago, “And just who is my 
neighbor?” 


Clearly our social and economic order 
needs to be improved. To the extent 
that it is within our power and compe- 
tence to effect improvement, not to do 
so is immoral. The problems are not in- 
soluble, over time, but this is not to say 
that they will be solved by soft hearts 
unaccompanied by hard heads. It is not 
to say that we shall be free of making 
difficult choices. It is not to say that none 
ot us will have to give up anything. 

There is one thing that needs to be said 
although it is seldom even whispered in 
social welfare meetings. It is almost as 
though to say it is to be Un-American 
or Un-Christian, or at least unkind. This 
point is that there zs an upper 80 per cent. 
While the American system needs im- 


Robert N. Hilkert—"Mr. Volunteer Himself..." 


Robert N. Hilkert, first vice-president of the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia, major luncheon speaker at the Community Council's 40th Anniversary 
Luncheon Meeting and Forum, was presented to the capacity audience by David 
Sher, Community Council president, as “Mr. Volunteer himself.” Some of Mr. 
Hilkert’s wide-ranging ‘activities as a volunteer are indicated by this partial listing 
of unpaid posts in which he has served or is presently serving: Past president and 
present board member, Health and Welfare Council of Philadelphia; vice-president, 
United Fund of the Philadelphia area; trustee and board member, Board of Educa- 


tion for Soctal Work, University of P 


lvania; board member, National Social 


Welfare Assembly; board member, Philadelphia Council for Community Advance- 
ment; member, Mayor's Economic Development Committee; Chairman, 1965 Citi- 
zens’ Conference on Community Planning, United Community Funds and Councils 
of America; and member, Community Advisory Council, United Community Funds 


and Councils of America. 


provement, needs it urgently, perhaps a 
system that has succeeded in raising the 
living standards of 80 per cent of the peo- 
ple to present levels deserves some sort 
of medal of merit. There is no country 
which in terms of material standards has 
achieved so much for so many. 

That there is much remaining to be 
done should not blind us to what has al- 
ready been done. Rather, attainments up 
to now should give us hope of attain- 
ments to come. The plain fact is that 


very large numbers of people are today 


living very well. We can be socially- 
minded and socially-active without down- 
grading America’s achievements, All of 
this can be said without being callous 
toward those who are in need. 

It simply serves to emphasize the moral 
problem. No one can feel comfortable 
about an America which is accurately 
described both at home and abroad as a 
land in which dire poverty exists in the 
midst of unmatched affluence. A decent 
America simply had to declare a war 
on poverty, and it is indeed a just war. 
However much we may differ in our 
thoughts and views about the logistics 
of this war, no rational and moral person 
can quarrel about our need to wage it. 

A war on poverty must be waged not 


only to solve economic and social ills. . 
It must be waged because we as citizens 


must meet our responsibilities which so 
clearly fall within the framework of jus- 
tice and morality. We are dealing with 


rights which our forebears referred to as 
“inalienable.” : 

And just as our country could not con- 
tinue half-slave and half-free, so it cannot 
continue to be 80 per cent affluent and 
20 per cent poverty-ridden. The call. is 
for responsible citizen action in an all-out 
effort to reach those whom the Scriptures 
call “the least of these.” 

Now, we can hardly talk about respon- 
sible citizen action without coming to 
grips with the subject of government and 
social welfare. The new dimensions of 
voluntarism in the period ahead will be 
determined by the citizenry in its actions 
and reactions toward government. 

Some of you here know that I have 
been carrying a flag for voluntarism. | 
have been pressing for extensive and in- 
tensive involvement of the lay citizenry 
in attacking our problems of human need. 
I have a feeling that had this not been 
the case, I would not have been invited 
to speak. However, I hope no one slipped 
up on my views about government. 

If I read American history correctly, 
I have to conclude that government has 
ultimate responsibility for the welfare 
of the people. If this is so, then it comes 
with ill grace—not to mention lack of 
reason—for any of us to be blatantly 
critical of government as it endeavors to 
meet its responsibility when it is. not being 
met by anybody else. 

I am often tempted to marvel at gov- 
ernment’s voracious appetite for such re- 
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sponsibility, and I am not anxious to 
feed it unnecessarily. This is one reason 
why I keep advocating citizen involve- 
ment right across the board, and this in- 
cludes corporate citizens. 


Along with Richard Cornuelle, I deplore 
the idea which some appear to have, “that 
the test of a good citizen is not that he 
takes responsibility, but that he success- 
fully sends it to Washington.” 


The stark realities are that our social 
problems are so massive, so complex, so 
urgent, and so costly of solution, that great 
reliance must be placed upon government. 
Voluntarism simply isn’t equipped to go 
it alone. Along this line, I think we 
should not look upon government as evil, 
or incompetent, or lacking in concern and 


dedication. The bald fact is that the job 


is so big that it just can’t be done by gov- 


ernment alone either. 


I do have one basic fear of government, 
and it is born of the lessons of history. 
It is that our concept of government of 
people could become simply, and tragi- 
cally, only government for the people. 
But this can happen only if the people 
allow it to happen. We can lose by de- 
fault—and therefore the blame would 
have to be placed not upon government, 


but upon “we the people.” 


Here then is the dilemma. On the one 
horn is the conviction that without a 
deeply involved government the needs of 
the people—all the people—cannot pos- 
sibly be met. On the other horn is the 
fear that government, the servant of the 
people, could become the master of the 
people, and that—as history has demon- 
strated—the most effective and seductive 
way for government to become master is 
to travel the welfare road. 


I do think, however, that too many 
people become overwrought emotionally 
with the term “welfare state.” Too often 
it is a slogan used to whip up opposition 
to almost any kind of progressive legis- 
lation which one does not personally favor. 
We don’t pin down our definitions. 


After all, who wants to live in an 
America whose government is not con- 
cerned with the welfare of people, a gov- 
ernment not concerned with protecting 
and fostering the inalienable rights of 
man? 


With equal fervor we must link this 
thought with another. Who wants to live 


"Clearly our social and economic order needs to be improved. To the extent 
that it is within our power and competence to effect improvement, not to do so 
is immoral. The problems are not insoluble, over time, but this is not to say that 
they will be solved by soft hearts unaccompanied by hard heads. It is not to say 
that we shall be free of making difficult choices. It is not to say that none of us 


will have to give up anything." 


in an America in which the people, as in- 


dividuals and joined in voluntary asso- 
ciation, fail to shoulder in_ substantial 
degree the welfare burdens of a respon- 
sible citizenry? Americans who take 
kindly to that government which “gov- 
erns least” need to remember that it can 
be had only in a land in which “citizens 
do most.” 


The point was laid on the line by our 
late and beloved President Kennedy when 
he said, “Ask not what your country can 
do for you; ask what you can do for your 
country. He was saying that we the 
people must be “doers of the word, and 
not hearers only.” He was saying that 
each one of us has obligations of trustee- 
ship and stewardship to fulfill, He was 
saying that Americans cannot enjoy the 
great privileges of citizenship without 
performing the duties which that citizen- 
ship places on us. 


Now, returning to the dilemma. The 
trouble with referring to an issue as a 
dilemma is that we too hastily conclude 
that there are but two choices, and that 
only one can and must be chosen. This 
is not the case here. 


I believe it is possible to have the best 
of two worlds, the world of effective gov- 
ernment and the world of effective vol- 
untarism. My optimism is based upon the 
judgment that not only do we need gov- 
ernment, but government needs us. 


I believe I see an ever-increasing reali- 
zation of this and an ever-increasing de- 
sire on the part of the public sectors and 
private sectors to work cooperatively and 
constructively with each other. This is 
not to say that on all fronts it is devoid 
of problems. 


I could readily document many sttate- 
ments made by public officials voicing 
government's recognition of the need for 
nongovernment help, but time permits 
only one, which is illustrative. I cite this 
particular one because (a) it was made in 
my presence, and (b) its source is suff- 
ciently far West of the Hudson River not 
to convey political overtones. 


At the Biennial Citizens Conference on 
Community Planning, held in Philadel- 


phia, Arthur Naftalin, Mayor of Minne- 


apolis, said: 


“. ..» the federal government has dis- 
covered this need again and again. As 
many new welfare programs have 
been undertaken the federal govern- 
ment has made clear its feeling that 
their success requires more than gov- 
ernment action, that the problems are 
too deep and too broad for govern- 
ment to cope with by itself.” 


He continued with numerous illustra- 
tions to demonstrate that: 


“There is now a long and growing 
list of federal programs which are 
based on social planning on the part of 
local communities and on the part of 
nongovernmental agencies.” 


My own observations and experience 
convince me that government does realize 
the need to work with us, the volunteers. 
It is in fact working with many volun- 
teers right now, and this is not new. 


I am not sure that enough of us are 
convinced of the need for volunteers 
to work with government, and so our 
educational programs must be directed to 
the firming up of this conviction. If we 


ae | 


ernment, then we don’t really believe that 
cur kind of government can work in ac- 
cordance with fundamental American 
principles in this new day. Voluntarism 
is mandatory, and that is not a contra- 
diction of terms. 


This business of working with and 
influencing government at all levels is the 
most essential ingredient in the new dy- 
namics of social planning. We can no 
longer travel alone. We must travel the 
road together, with each influencing the 
other as we make the arduous trip to a 
better society. 


We cannot plunge ourselves into this 
work for the primary purpose of protect- 
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ing vested interests. Our interests must 
be in promoting the well-being of ail the 
people, including many whom the volun- 
tary agencies have traditionally not served 
too well. 


Our concern must be not only with the 
victims of inequity and injustice, the in- 
dividuals themselves. Our concern must 
also be for the social ills which cause 
so many of our citizens to be “outside 


the mainstream of our society.” We shall 


have to broaden our interests to include 
concerns which go beyond those typically 
coming within the immediate purview of 
health and welfare agencies. 


Many of us have special interests in 
supportive services. We need to remem- 
ber that basic problems of human need 
are not solely related to health, welfare, 
and recreation services, especially as nar- 
rowly conceived. The crucial problem 
is income, or lack of it, and this 1s re- 
lated to jobs and job opportunities. 


In our zeal to perfect supportive ser- 
vices, in our desire to do the best we can 
in the areas of health, welfare, and recrea- 
tion, we must remember to direct our in- 
fluence in every way possible to the fields 
of employment, education and training, 
housing, and legal aid, to name just a few. 
These are concerns which government 
cannot neglect. Nor can we. 


I have been talking about “we” and 
“us”—meaning those of us who are ac- 
tive participants in the voluntary move- 
ment. We must now adapt to the new sit- 
uation in which the concept of “we” 
has been greatly expanded. It is being 
rapidly and firmly impressed upon us 
that just as democratic government must 
be broadly based, representative of all sec- 
tors of the community, so too must volun- 


Text of Robert N. Hilkert Speech Continued . . 


"I do think, however, that too many people become overwrought emotionally 
with the term "welfare state." Too often it is a slogan used to whip up — 


to almost any kind of progressive legislation which one does not persona 


ly favor. 


We don't pin down our definitions. After all, who wants to live in an America 
whose government is NOT concerned with the welfare of people, a government 
not concerned with protecting and fostering the inalienable rights of man?" 


tarism be broadly based, representative of 
the total community. 


Voluntarism, in the sense of citizen in- 
volvement, cannot be limited—and indeed 
is not now limited—to the traditional, 
long-established, so-called “power  struc- 
ture” of our communities. 


It must include leadership and, indeed, 
followership across the entire community. 
The real power must be vested in the 
many, and not in what Gunnar Myrdal 
has called “the lively few.” We are 
turning to the concept of the “lively many” 
as the only conditon which befits the 
American concept—of, by and for the 
people. 


This expansion, this change, is not in 


every respect occurring in the most or- : 


derly and tidy ways. Democratic processes 
do not come easily and quickly to many 
who have hitherto had little experience 
with those processes, but we can remind 
ourselves that even our forefathers did not 
find the Constitutional Convention alto- 
gether orderly. 


This new and expanded voluntarism 
poses new challenges, new difficulties. It 


is indeed much more difficult to work ef- 


ficiently and effectively within a broadly- 
based order comprising individuals with 
heterogeneous backgrounds of experience 
than it is to work in the less broadly- 
based, more homogeneous and more com- 
fortable circles. 


Problems of integration are by no means 


"| believe it is possible to have the best of two worlds, the world of effective 
voluntarism. My optimism is based upon the judgment that not only do we need 


government, but government needs us." 


"And just as our country could not continue half-slave and half-free, so it cannot 


continue to be 80 per cent affluent and 20 per cent poverty-ridden. The call is 
for responsible citizen action in an all-out effort to reach those whom the Scriptures 


call ‘the least of these.’ " 


restricted to racial adaptations. We seem 
almost to have forgotten that the attain- 
ment of unity, the achievement of one- 
ness, is not solely related to civil rights. 


Nothing could be more tragic than for 
the new order not tc include the old. We 
must not lose the leadership, the insights, 
the know-how, the spirit of the present 
order of volunteers. When we talk about 
the involvement of the citizenry straight 
across the board, we must exclude no seg- 
ment, including that to which we belong, 
whatever that segment may be, or be 
called. 


The new dynamics calls for adaptations 
on the part of volunteers from every part 
of the community spectrum and calls for 
the exercise of a high degree of patience, 
tolerance, and understanding by both old 
and new. 3 


I have obviously been leading up to 
some direct comments on what has been, 
and still is, a controversial subject, name- 
ly, the direct involvement of the citizens 
who are indigenous to cur community 
“pockets of poverty,” those beneficiaries 
of “community atcion programs” who_are 
to be involved “to the maximum extent 
feasible.” 


While certain aspects of implementa- 
tion need far more thought than has been 
given to them up to now, there is one cen- 
tral idea that must not continue to be con- 
troversial. It is that responsible citizen 
action must include all groups, including 
the economically and culturally deprived. 


There should be no quetsion in our 
minds that our disadvantaged citizens 
can and will provide new insights and 
perspectives, and will create a new com- 
munity enlightenment so essential to ful- 
filling the American principles of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. We 
see this happening in Philadelphia. We 
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can observe a growing and justly de- 
served respect for the poor and dispos- 
sessed of our society, and a growing con- 
fidence in their ability to contribute to 
the making of a better society, not just for 
them, but for all of us. 


Now having said this I want to express 
strong disagreement with an idea that is 
spreading throughout cities, at least in 
some quarters, that only the poor com- 
prehend the problems of poverty. Thzs is 
as much an absurdity 2s to say that physt- 
cians cannot understand illnesses with 
which they have not personally been af- 
flicted. It is unfortunate that there is de- 
veloping a feeling that there is no diag- 
nosis like self-diagnosis, and that there 
are no remedies like folk remedies. 


Anti-poverty business is big business. In 
fact, it is big business within an even 
bigger business framework. In this highly 
complex field, the insights, abilities, and 
skills required are “many and _ varied. 
Among these are executive and adminis- 
trative abilities, business judgment and 
foresight, analytical talents, fiscal compe- 
tence, economic realism as well as social 
perspective, and a knowledge of history. 
These essentials, and many others, are not 
necessarily associated with low income. 


The qualifications for handling huge, 
complex, and costly programs go beyond 
sincerity, dedication, grass-roots sociologi- 
cal insights, empathy, and personal in- 
come. I think we need a serious review 
ot ideas as to who should be involved 
“to the maximum extent feasible.” 


I have been telling businessmen and 
others in various professional occupations 
that these programs are going to go on 
whether they are in or out, and that I 
believe that it will be better for every- 
body if they are in. 


Whether by design or not—and I be- 
lieve not—an attitude has swept the coun- 
try that to attain success we must move 
away as far as possible from the “old 
establishments’—and these include busi- 
ness, the existing political forces, the old- 
line voluntary organizations, and even 
the social work professions. This is ut- 
terly ridiculous and, of course, tragic. We 
talk a great deal about wasting human 
resources. We need to be careful about 
what resources we are intending to waste. 


Responsible citizen action rests upon our 
ability to achieve unity of forces of all 
pertinent talents—to the maximum ex- 
tent feasible. My hope is that many spe- 
cialized and professional talents will be 


among those used more extensively in this 
exercise of responsibility for social welfare. 


I seem to have a real flair for becoming 
associated and even deeply involved with 
institutions that are under fire. Typically, 
they are under fire because their achieve- 
ments are far short of what many people 
believe they should be. The critics are not 
only on the outside looking in, many are 
on the inside looking inside. Let me 
cite four. You may wish to test your 
own experience with these. 


First, the church. Desptie all efforts, 
people do not all love one another.. We 
even wage war upon one another. A few 
brilliant intellectuals have advanced the 
idea that “God is dead.” Perhaps theirs 
is, but mine is not. The only live option 
I see is to continue to “fight the good 
fight.” I’m staying on. 


Second, the voluntary agencies. We 
have not solved all our problems of so- 
cial welfare. Perhaps we lack the wis- 
dom we hope one day to attain. We also 
are short on money, personnel, and lay 
citizen involvement. However, in the 
light of the great contributions to human 
needs that have been made, and which 
can be impressively documented, I see as 
sensible only the choice of carrying on 
with the belief that we are needed, and 
the faith that we can deliver, uniquely 
and effectively, services that make ours 
a more livable society. I’m staying on. 


Third, public agencies and other insti- 
tutions. I have served with these bodies 
in one capaicty or another, always as a 
volunteer—or at least as an unpaid work- 
er—and I have found that this work is not 
always characterized by complete seren- 
ity. However, the goals have always been 
to serve human needs. I learned not to 
underestimate the effectiveness of public 
agencies, and I learned that workers in 
public agencies are no less dedicated than 
those in voluntary agencies. I’m staying 
on. 


Fourth, and last. The Federal Reserve 
System. This is the one and only place 
I work for pay, so perhaps I am a biased 
witness. We are almost always under 
fire, probably because we are always in 
the posiiton of “leaning against the wind.” 
We are accused of removing the punch 
bowl just when the party is getting good, 
and replacing it the next morning when 
everyone has a hangover. I would, of 
course, be much more serious about this 
under other circumsances, but I did want 
to complete the story of my life living 


under criticism. But again, I am so per- 
sonally convinced of the contributions 
made by the System and by the knowl- 
edgeable and dedicated men with whom 
I am fortunate to be associated, that—I’m 
staying on. 


From all this I draw these points. We 
must be attentive to the criticism of our 
actions and our shortcomings. We must 
do everything we can to improve in the 
light of these criticisms. But, and this is 


crucial, we must not permit the criticisms, 


just or unjust, constructive or destructive, 
to get us down to the point of quitting. 


Bear in mind that even if ‘our critics~ 


could do better than we are doing, they 
usually have little time to spare from 
their own immediate interests — just 
enough left-over time to throw a few 
needles at us. 


We need only. be as sure as we can of 
our goals in terms of their rightness, and 
that our actions, limited though they may 
be, permit us to live with ourselves. We 
mustn’t give up merely because we can’t 
solve all the problems. The poet Robert 
Browning solved this one for me when 
he said, “Ah, but a man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp.” 


Whenever we as individuals are dis- 
heartened or merely frustrated because 
we have only solved small problems while 
so many large ones remain, we can find 
refuge in the Parable of the Good Samari- 
tan. This is not a story of a.‘man who 
single-handedly saved an army. It is the 
story of one man who helped another who 
had fallen among thieves. The goal has 
to be, inyolyement .of all citizens—every 
man a Good Samaritan. ) 


We live in an era of tension and dis- 
content. This should result in hope, not 
despair. In line with this thought I close 
with a quotation from Macauley’s His- 
tory of England, published in that politi- 
cally turbulent year of 1848 which also saw 
the publication of the Communist Mani- 
festo. Here are the relevant sentences: 


“It is in some sense unreasonable and 
ungrateful in us to be constantly discon- 
tented with a situation that ts con- 
stantly improving. But, in truth, there 
1s constant improvement precisely be- 
cause there is constant discontent. If 
we were perfectly satisfied with the 
present, we would cease to contrive, to 
labor, and to save with a view to the 
future.’ 


(End of Text) 
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Directory Changes 


Changes listed below are for the 1965-66 
Directory of Social and Health Agencies. 
Items for listing should be sent to Mrs. Betty 
Askew, Information Bureau, Community 
Council. 


BELLEVUE HOSPITAL CENTER, DEPART- 
MENT OF HOSPITALS, CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(pp 384, 400, 466, 535) Psychiatric Division: 
The acting director of the Social Service Divi- 
sion is Mrs. Virginia Irvine. 


BRONX RIVER NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER, 
INC. (pp 20, 84, 122, 418, 466, 483, 543) 
Name changed to Bronx River Neighborhood 
Centers, Inc. New address and telephone 
number: 1619 East 174 Street, Bronx 10472 
(991-1100). (p 543) The president is Lewis 
Turner. The treasurer is Donald M. Hyman. 


BROOKLYN SECTION, NATIONAL COUN- 
CIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, INC. (p 547) 
The president is Mrs. Herbert Lapinsky. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE PROTES- 
TANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. (p 583) The 
president. is the Right Rev. John E. Hines, 
D.D., Presiding Bishop. Department of Chris- 
tian Social Relations: Delete Mrs. Peggy Morri- 
son, associate secretary. Christian Citizenship: 
Delete Carroll Greene, associate secretary, 
and insert Rev. Quinland R. Gordon. Delete: 
“Church and Community Studies. Frank E. 
Wood, executive secretary." Insert: Division of 
Pastoral Services. Rev. Kenneth W. Mann, 
executive secretary. World Relief and Inter- 
church Aid: The executive secretary is the Rev. 
Raymond E. Maxwell. Change Mrs. Vera Tate's 
title to associate secretary. Health and Wel- 
fare Services: This is now the Division of 
Community Services. Delete Mrs. Charles S. 
Monroe, associate secretary. Delete Flora M. 
Davidson and insert Edith S. Baxter. 


FIRST HEBREW DAY NURSERY AND 
NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE OF BROOKLYN, 
INC. (p 586) The president is Mrs. Samuel 
Schoenfeld. The treasurer is Mrs. Joseph Rafton. 
The secretary is Blanche M. Wolf. 


GOLDWATER MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, DE- 
PARTMENT OF HOSPITALS, CITY OF NEW 
YORK. (pp 40, 457, 593) Delete Chrisman G. 
Scherf, M.D., senior medical superintendent. 
Insert Raphael R. Gamso, M.D., hospital ad- 
ministrator (medical). 


GREATER NEW “YORK ~ COUNCIL FOR 
FOREIGN STUDENTS, INC. (pp 55, 157, 352, 
595) New address and telephone number: 
50 East 42 Street, New York [10017 (OX 
7-5753). The acting executive director is Ross 
Dixon. Delete Mrs. Ruth H. Purkaple. 


HARLEM HOSPITAL CENTER, DEPART- 
MENT OF HOSPITALS, CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(pp 326, 368, 598) The hospital administrator 
is Vernon Spencer. The director of the Social 
Service Department is Maurice V. Russell. 

HARTLEY HOUSE. (p 598) The president is 
Joseph J. Famularo. Dr. Francis G. Geer has 
become first vice-president. Add Julia Wight- 
man, second vice-president. 

HARYOU-ACT, INC. (p 598) The chairman 
of the board is Andrew R. Tyler. The treasurer 
is David W. Barry. The secretary is Joseph S. 
vite The associate director is G. Douglas 
ugh. 

LITTLE FLOWER HOUSE OF PROVIDENCE. 
(pp 114, 629) Add Mrs. Rosalie C. Berryman, 
administrative coordinator; Dorothy A. Mc- 
Guinness, director, Family Service Unit. - 

MADISON SQUARE BOYS’ CLUB, INC. (p 
633) The president is John E. Grimm III. Delete 
Mr. Grimm's name as a_ vice-president and 


# 
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The Community Service Society has begun a two-year program of service to 
residents of four low-rent housing projects in the Southeast Bronx who are 60 years 
of age and older to discover ways to help maintain their independent living and to 


prevent or defer their emotional, social 
and physical deterioration. The service 
program is one phase of a four-year 
demonstration being conducted by the 
Society with substantial support from the 
National Institute of Mental Health and 
with the cooperation of the New York 
City Housing Authority. First-year cost 
of the program will be about $112,000. 
“We hope this study will have wide 
import in strengthening services to older 
persons, in demonstrating ways to help 
them live independently as long as they 
want and in pointing up gaps in neigh- 
borhood and community services,” John 
C. Leslie, chairman of the Soctety’s Com- 
mittee on Aging, said. The demonstra- 
tion is sponsored jointly by this commit- 
tee and the Society’s Committee on Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. Mr. Leslie 
explained that if such a service proved 
successful, it might be possible to de- 
velop such programs on a neighborhood 
basis, not just in public housing. 

The demonstration, known as_ the 
Senior Advisory Service for Public Hous- 
ing Tenants, will also test whether mature 
persons who do not have social work 
degrees can adequately serve older per- 


insert Stuart E. Keebler. The secretary is James 
J. Jacoby. 

MIDTOWN INTERNATIONAL CENTER, 
INC. (pp 158, 354, 641) Name changed to 
International Center in New York, Inc. The 
address is 18 West 48 Street, New York 10036. 
No change in telephone number. The executive 
director is Lawrence B. McFaddin. 

NEW. YORK INFIRMARY. (p 664) The presi- 
dent is Mrs. Rush H. Kress. sts 

ST. CHARLES HOSPITAL. (pp 335, 691) The 
treasurer and administrator is the Reverend 
Mother Jean. | 

ST. PRANCIS HOSPITAL. (p 692) Mother 
Mary Rosaria has become chairman of the 
board of trustees. Sister Anthony Joseph is 
now. both president and administrator. 

ST. PHILIP'S © COMMMUNITY-YOUTH 
CENTER. (pp 443, 490, 509, 695) Delete V. 
Benjamin Louard, executive director. Insert 
Melvyn Bye, administrative director. 

SAMARITAN HOME FOR THE AGED OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, THE. (p 696) 
The president is Benjamin H. Trask. The secre- 
tary is Peter Swords. 

SISTERS OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD RESI- 
DENCES. (pp 79, 480, 700) The administrator 
is Mother Mary Josephine. 

SOCIETY FOR SEAMEN'S CHILDREN, THE. 
(p 702) The president is Mrs. W. A. F. Euler. 

VISITING NURSE SERVICE OF NEW YORK. 
(p 721) The president is Eugene S. Northrop. 
The treasurer is Stephen M. DuBrul Jr. The 
secretary is Mrs. Howard Gibb. 

WOMEN'S PRISON ASSOCIATION AND 
ISAAC T. HOPPER HOME. (pp 415, 728) The 


executive director is Mrs. Carolyn Thompson. 


sons under the supervision of a trained 
sccial worker. “In a field like social work, 
which is plagued by severe shortages of 
professional personnel, these findings may 
be of wide practical use,’ Mr. Leslie 
declared. | | 
Four such non-professional workers 
have been assigned to the demonstration, 
one for each housing project. The projects 
—Adams, McKinley, Mill Brook and 
Moore’ Houses—are located in an area 
bounded on the west by Brook Ave., the 
east by Southern Blvd., the south by 


Bruckner Blvd. and the north by E. 163 


St. Mrs. Jeannette Katz, project director, 
has offices at St. Mary’s Park Houses, 
which is easily accessible to all four 
projects. About 800 older persons who 
live in the four housing developments 
have already received letters telling them 
about the service, signed by the worker 
assigned to their project. 

* * * 


Leadership training courses for super- 
visors of 36 summer vacation centers 
sponsored by the CYO branch of Catholic 
Charities of Brooklyn and Queens 
(Diocese of Brooklyn) will be held from 
g a.m. to 4 p.m. on two Saturdays, June 
18th and 25th at Bishop Loughlin Memo- 
rial High School, 357 Clermont Ave., 
Brooklyn. The centers, operated on a 
parish level throughout the diocese, are 
co-sponsored by the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. Attending the train- 
ing courses will be 360 priests, nuns, 
seminarians and lay volunteers. Seminars 
will include: methods of teaching young- 
sters; crafts; dramatics; group dancing; 
singing; story telling; and art. The vaca- 
tion centers have been in operation for 
more than 25 years. They will serve 
approximately 6300 youngsters aged 6-12, 
5 days a week from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Most centers will open the first week in 
July. 

| ee 

Welfare Commissioner Mitchel I. 
Ginsberg announced that the department 
honored about 200 parents of the 235 
children who were adopted through the 
department’s Division of Adoption Serv- 
ices of the Bureau of Child Welfare, at a 
party held at the Carnegie International 
Center, 345 E. 46th St., at the United 
Nations Plaza on Tuesday, June 7. Many 
of the adopted children were present. 
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CALENDAR 


Clear meetings in ad- 


Avoid conflicting events. 
Service, 


vance by registering dates with Cal 
Community Council, SP 7-5000. 


Tuesday, June 14 

THE MOUNT SINAI HOSPITAL, Elmhurst 
Services Unit, 79-01 Broadway, Elmhurst, N.Y.., 
lecture at the City Hospital Center, 79-01 
Broadway, Elmhurst, L.I., 8 p.m., topic "Care 
of the Homebound Arthritic.'' The public is 
invited. There is no charge. QO & A period 
follows. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 
WORKERS, 7:30 p.m., YMHA, Lexington Ave. 
at 92nd St.; topic ‘The Implications of United 
States Policy in Vietnam for Social Welfare"; 
moderator Murray Ortof; Edith Alt, presiding; 
speakers: Harry S. V. Edward; Shane Mage, 
Ph.D., Arthur Katz. 


Wednesday, June 15 

KNICKERBOCKER CREATIVE THEATRE 
FOUNDATION, 345 W. 55 St., 7:30 p.m., 
P.S. 52, Auditorium, 650 Academy St.; 72nd 
performance of "The Winner,"' sponsored by 
Board of Education, Bureau of Community 
Education and Dyckman Community Center. 


Wednesday, June 15 

THE EDUCATION ALLIANCE, 75th Anni- 
versary Dinner, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Grand 
Ballroom, 7:30 p.m., call GR 5-6200 for more 
information. 


Thursday, June 16 
NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF 


COUNCILS & CHESTS, 2-day conference of 
Community Leaders at Arden House, Harriman, 
N.Y. 
Monday, June 20 

CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
WELFARE, five days, Vancouver, B.C. 
Tuesday, June 21 

CHILD CARE CENTER, Board of Directors, 
annual meeting, 4:30 p.m., 19 Union Square 
West, IIth floor: guest speaker: Mr. Joseph 
Weber. 
Wednesday, June 22 

NYS DENTAL SOCIETY, AMERICAN DEN- 
TAL ASSN. & THE METROPOLITAN CON- 
FERENCE OF HOSPITAL DENTISTS; Regional 
Conference on Dentistry in Hospitals. Theme: 
"Dentistry in Hospitals in Today's Changing 
Economy," at Metropolitan Hospital and Bird 
S. Coler Hospital—two days. 


Thursday, June 23 

STATE EDUCATION DEPT. & STATE REC- 
REATION COUNCIL FOR OLDER PERSONS, 
training seminar—2 days—for leaders/directors 
of clubs and centers for older persons, on 
the Campus of Ithaca College, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Sunday, June 26 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, an- 
nual meeting, 4 days, Chicago, Ill. 

NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY, 
1966 Adirondack Workshop, theme: "New 
Federal Legislation & Local Communities—Im- 
pact & Implications," Silver Bay, N.Y., 5 days. 
Monday, June 27 

DEPT. OF HOSPITALS OF N.Y., 
party honoring Lillian M. Richards, 
of Social Service, Dept. of Hospitals, 
Sheraton Hotel, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, June 28 

CITIZENS' COMMITTEE ON AGING, 225 
Park Ave. So., 3 to 4:30 p.m. Brotherhood In 
Action, 560 Seventh Ave.; theme: ''As of Now": 
presiding, Mrs. Richardson Pratt, Chairman; 


cocktail 
Director 


Park 


speakers: Miss Eleanor Morris, Mr. Gordon E. 
Brown and Mr. John J. Keppler. Audience par- 
ticipation follows. 


Classified Advertising 


s: 20 cents a word, minimum $4.00 
Display ads: rates on request 
Deadline: Monday noon before publication 


HELP WANTED 


ADMINISTRATOR, nursing home, experienced 
institutional director, to $12,000; ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE SUPERVISORS, MSW-+- equivalent 
experience, staff training, medical & child psy- 
chiatry settings, $10,000-$12,000; EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTORS, ASSISTANT DIRECTORS, com- 
munity action programs, $9500-$12,000; FIELD 
WORK INSTRUCTORS, School of Social Work, 
MSW, $9,000+; SENIOR SOCIAL WORKER, 
MSW-++ child therapy experience, to $10,000; 
SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKERS, MSW, special 
study projects, $8,500-$9,100; Westchester & 
N.J.; PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, MSW, 
mental health genetics project, unstructured, 
will take 1-2 years experience, $7,400-+; 
SOCIAL WORKERS, administrative and prac- 
tice levels, overseas, conversational French or 
Spanish required, to $10,000; SUPERVISORS 
AND CASEWORKERS, new community oriented 
program, medical and psychiatric, MSW, to 
$11,000; DIRECTOR OF CASEWORK, retarded 
children's service, student unit, $10,000; CASE- 
WORKERS, MSW beginner to senior levels, 
male & female, any experience, all services, 
salaries open; appointments after 5  p.m.; 
Gertrude R. Stein Agency, 64 W. 48 Street, 
PL 7-8590. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, MALE OR 
FEMALE. Group therapy and individual therapy 
with adolescents. Excellent training program 
including supervision and psychiatric consul- 
tation and seminars. Liberal personnel prac- 
tices. Salary scale—$6200 to $9110. (Salar 
revisions being considered for January 1967. 
Contact: Miss Cecile Schwartzman, Executive 
Director, Girls and Boys Service League, 138 
East 19th Street, New York, N.Y. 10003. Tel: 
GR 3-4300. 


SOCIAL WORK GENERALISTS MSW; pro- 
gressive health agency has three openings at: 
Chapter Headquarters serving New York City, 
Westchester Regional Center (White Plains) 
and Nassau Regional Center (Hempstead). Can 
appoint to $8,000 in Nassau and Westchester. 
Opportunity to assist in expansion of dynamic 
program. Casework and community organiza- 
tion interests preferred. Contact: J. K. Williams, 
Director of Regional Center Services, Arthritis 
Foundation, N.Y. Chapter, 432 Park Ave. So., 
New York, NY 10016, LE 2-1740. 


CASEWORKER to provide services to families 
of delinquent New York City boys placed at 
Berkshire Farm for Boys, a private residential 
school, and to the boys themselves upon re- 
turn to their homes. Opportunities for new 
treatment approaches and field instruction. 
ACSW supervision. MSW required. Starting 
salary $7000 to $10,000. Liberal group life 
insurance, health insurance, and pension plans. 
Phyllis R. Snyder, Dir. of Community Services, 
Berkshire Farm, 20 West 17th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10011, WA 4-6366. 


CASEWORKER, MSW required. Jewish Com- 
munity Services of Long Island has embarked 
on an ae program with openings in 
Family and Childrens Services, Clinical Services, 
Homemaker Service and Services to the Aging. 
Several positions available in our Queens, 
Nassau and Suffolk Offices. We offer a chal- 
lenging and stimulating experience with good 
supervision, inservice training and seminar 
program that will interest workers at all levels. 
Salaries and personnel practices are among the 
best in the Long Island area. Salary range 
$6,500-$10,900, can appoint to $10,220. Call 
or write: Murray Felson, Administrative Super- 
visor, Jewish Cotsenunity Services of Long 
Island, 95-20 63rd Road, Rego Park, N.Y. 
11374. TW 6-9090. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR: Immediate open- 
ing for trained, experienced supervisor in 
large Westchester County children's residen- 
tial treatment center. Commutation paid from 
New York City. Opportunity to innovate and 
supervise new treatment methods and share 
in development of staff in-service training. Full 
multi-discipline approach in a dynamic psy- 
chiatric setting. Salary range to $10,520 with 
superior . benefits, 5 weeks annual vacation. 
Write or call David Roth, Executive Assistant 
and Personnel Director, Jewish Child Care 
Association, 345 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10017, (212) 689-7900. 


CASEWORKER: For community anti-poverty 
program. Imaginative, creative opportunities in 
well-established multi-service center. Required: 
MSW. Can appoint to $8,450. Contact Herbert 
E. Ruben, Executive Director, Family Service 
Association of the Five Towns, 124 Franklin 
Place, Woodmere, Long Island, N.Y. 516- 
FR 4-5803. 


COTTAGE LIFE SUPERVISOR—MSW, group- 
worker or caseworker to supervise child care 
staff, participate in administration and program 
development of cottage life in a congregate 
institution for 150 dependent and neglected 
children, assist in staff and inservice training. 
Developing agency past pioneer period ie 
ing additional staff at high level of compe- 
tence and professionalism. In N.J. Central area. 
$8,000-$10,500. Can employ above minimum. 
Betty Lacey Jones, Associate Director; Child 
Care Center, Farmingdale, New Jersey, 938- 
6611 or New York City office WA 9-091 1. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK POSITIONS AVAIL- 
ABLE. MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKERS: For pro- 
gressive, expanding Social Service Department 
in voluntary saebing hospital affiliated with 
medical college. Inter-disciplinary approach, 
participation in program development includ- 
ing group counselling services. Openings on 
Pediatric and Medical-Surgical Services. Re- 
quired: MSW. Salary to $8,400.00 depending 
upon qualification and experience. Barbara Bor- 
den, Director, Social Service Department, New 
York Medical College, Flower and Fifth Avenue 
Hospitals, 1249 Fifth Avenue, New York 10029, 
TR 6-5500 Ext. 540, 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER, MSW, $7,000 
to $10,000; Openings in pilot demonstration 
program affiliated with Department of Health. 
Challenging opportunity to participate in pilot 
demonstration program. For some positions, can 
train recent graduate. Appointments possible 
anywhere in salary range. Apply to Miss Gould, 
Director of Social Service, St. John's Episcopal 
Hospital, PResident 4-2500, Ext. 379. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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JUNE 13, 1966 


BETTER T1iMes 


Monday, June 13 

6:00-6:30 p.m.—Live—WNYC-TV 

FOCUS ON MENTAL HEALTH IN STATEN 
ISLAND 


GUESTS: Dr. Richard Silberstein, director, 
Staten Island Mental Health Society; Mrs. 
John Mitchell, volunteer director, Staten 
Island Mental Health Society; and Dr. Sher- 
wood. Chorost, training director, Staten 


Island Mental Health Society. 


Rebroadcasts 


Wednesday, June 15, 8:30 p.m.—WNYC-Radio 
Thursday, June 16, 10 p.m—WNYC-TV 
Saturday, June 18, 7 p.m—WNYC-TV 


Week of Monday, June 20 

WHERE DO WE STAND ON HEALTH CARE 

FOR’ THE MEDICALLY NEEDY?.° >> = == 
GUESTS: Mrs, Edith Alt, director, Com- 
munity Resources Division, Health Insurance 
Plan (H.I.P.}; Harry Becker, New York 
Academy of Medicine; and Frank Van Dyke, 
professor of Public Health, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Week of Monday, June 27 
WILL CONSOLIDATION OF WELFARE- 
RELATED CITY AGENCIES IMPROVE 
SERVICES? 

GUESTS: Mitchell Sviridoff, director of the 


Task Force on Human Resources Study; and 
John Keppler, executive director, Federation 
of Protestant Welfare Agencies. 


Week of Monday, July 4 


Rebroadcast of program for week of Monday 
June 27. 


10th Anniversary 


J , 
j ‘ 
| 


SUPERVISOR. 
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PSYCHIATRIC CASEWORKERS, Part time po- 
sitions available immediately in adult clinic; 
minimum 10 hours per week. Excellent super- 
vision. Personal psychotherapy is a require- 
ment. Contact Max Greenberg, New York 
Clinic For Mental Health, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10011. N. Y. CH 2-3778. 


GROUPWORKER, MSW, for innovating Com- 
munity Center, East Side Manhattan, serving 
old and young; opportunity student supervi- 
sion, Peace Corps training, and other exciting 
projects. Write or call Mr. Sicherman, Stanley 
M. Isaacs Neighborhood Center, 415 E. 93rd 
St. (427-1100). 


Broadcast Times 


Beginning with the week of Monday June 27 

broadcast times and media for Community 

Action programs will be as follows: 

Mondays, 6:00-6:30 p.m.—Live on WNYC- 
TV. Channel 31 UHF. 

Mondays, 8:30 p.m—Tape—WNYC Radio 
A.M. 830 on Dial, and WNYC Radio F.M. 
93.9 on Dial. 

Thursdays, 10 p.m. — Tape — WNYC-TV 
Channel 3! UHF. 

Saturdays, 7 p.m. — Tape — WNYC-TV 

Channel 3! UHF. 
The week of June 13 and June 20 the 
Radio broadcasts on WNYC—A.M. 
and F.M. will be on Wednesdays at 
8:30 p.m. 


--_—_ / — 


Week of Monday, July I! 

NARCOTICS THREAT TO YOUTH IN 

LONDON AND NEW YORK 
GUESTS: Paul O'Dwyer, former councilman 
at large; Dr. Joseph P. Michelson, physician 
in charge of the Adolescent Clinic, Jewish 
Hospital of Brooklyn; William J. Plunkert, 
assistant director for special programs, The 
Community Council. 

Week of Monday, July 18 

VEST POCKET PARKS—IMPACT ON YOUTH 
GUESTS: The Rev. V. Simpson Turner, Mt. 
Carmel Baptist Church in Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
and director, Operation Upgrade; Henry 
Smith, assistant director, Social Service, 
Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn; and a young 
person to be announced. 

Week of Monday, July 25 

WILTWYCK SCHOOL—ITS NEW APPROACH 

TO TROUBLED BOYS 
GUESTS: Charles H. King, executive direc- 
tor; Dr. Steven Fochios, staff psychiatrist; 
and Donald Riemmer, a Wiltwyck graduate. 

Week of Monday, Aug. | 

EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION— 

WEAPON IN THE WAR ON POVERTY 
GUESTS: Hy Wolotsky, director of Early 
Childhood Center, Bank Street College; and 
a leader in the Head Start program. 


Complete Summer Schedule For Comaumity Action TV-Radio Programs 


Week of Monday, Aug. 8 

BLUE CROSS-BLUE SHIELD ROLE IN 

MEDICARE 
GUESTS: Edward Werner, vice president, 
Associated Hospital Services of New York 
(New York's Blue Cross); and Francis S. 
Molloy, vice president, United Medical 
Services (New York's Blue Shield). 


Week of Monday, Aug. 15 
IMPROVING HOSPITAL SERVICES IN 
BROOKLYN , 
GUEST: Joseph Peters, associate director, 
Hospital Review and Planning Council of 
Southern New York. 
Week of Monday, Aug. 22 eos 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM IN THE 
PARKS 
GUEST: Hon. Thomas P. F. Hoving, com- 
missioner New York City Parks Dept. 


Week of Monday, Aug. 29- | | 

RELOCATION—WHAT CAN BE DONE TO 

HUMANIZE THE BULLDOZER? 
GUEST: Hon. Royal S. Radin, commissioner, 
city Dept. of Relocation. 


Week of Monday, Sept. 5 
Rebroadcast of program for Week of Aug. 29. 


Week of Monday, Sept. 12 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 

CHOOSE A CAREER 
GUESTS: Roland Baxt, executive director, 
Federation Employment and Guidance Serv- 
ice; Walter Duckat, supervisor of Vocational 
Guidance, Federation Employment and 
Guidance Service. 


Week of Monday, Sept. 19 


VOLUNTEERS IN ACTION 
GUESTS: To be announced. 


Week of Monday, Sept. 26 


FAMILY COUNSELING FOR SCHOOL 

SUCCESS 
GUESTS: Mrs. Sylvia Ross, Borough Super- 
visor of the North and South Consultation 
Centers, Jewish Family Service; and Donald 
Kaplan, supervisor of Guidance Bureau of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance, Board 
of Education P.S. 193, Brooklyn. 


Immediate opening. MSW, 5 
years experience, part in rseidential treatment. 
To assist in development of exciting new treat- 
ment-oriented program to meet CWLA STAND- 
ARDS FOR SERVICES OF CHILD WELFARE 
INSTITUTIONS for 36 girls, 12-16 years, in 
agency with history of II! years of service 
under director of Episcopal sisterhood. Pro- 
gram now being developed along with re- 
modeling of existing building. Girls to be ad- 
mitted early fall 1966. Opportunity to assist 
in selection of other social service staff and 
work with dynamic board and administration. 
Thirty minutes from New York City. Salary 
open. Apply: Sister Bonaventura, St. Mary’s- 
in-the-Field, Valhalla, N. Y. 914 WH 9-1246. 


ANALYST 
Contributors Information Bureau needs 
analyst to study, evaluate in relation to 
standards, and prepare written reports on 
agencies soliciting the public. Masters in 
social work and five years experience re- 
quired. Salary range $8,100-$9,700. 


Call LENA V. OVESEN 
Community Council of Greater New York 
SPring 7-5000 


CASEWORKER. MSW, institutional and fosier 
family care. Intensive work with parents and 
supervision of new foster homes. Growing 
agency with high professional standards. Psy- 
chiatric consultation available. Salary range: 
$7,000-$10,300. Albert Jacobs, Executive Direc- 
tor; Betty Lacy Jones, Associate Director; 
Child Care Center, 19 Union Square West, 
New York, N.Y. 10003, WAtkins 9-0911. 


SUPERVISOR, Full time, or part time (3 day: 
a week), for district clinic of well-estab. 
lished child guidance center in New York City. 
Responsibility for supervision of psychiatric so- 
cial workers treating emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren and their parents. Team approach. Ad- 
ministrative responsibilities and community in- 
terpretation. Requirements: MSW; minimum of 
6 years post-graduate experience in child guid- 
ance clinic or related settings, as well as super- 
visory experience. Salary scale for District 
Supervisor ranges from $8,125 to $11,125 with 
$375 increments. Contact Elise M. Fell, Chief 
Psychiatric Social Worker, Queens Child Guid- 
ance. Center, 88-29 — 161 Street, Jamaica, 
New York 11432 (OL 7-7100). 


BEZIER J71M:E:S 
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CLINICAL CASEWORKER: Dynamic program 
in therapeutically oriented nursery school for 
severaly disturbed children. Intensive psycho- 
therapy with all parents done by staff and 
panel of seasoned therapists. Close coordination 
and interdisciplinary work. Regular clinical and 
interdisciplinary in-service seminars. Excellent 
ACSW and psychotherapy supervision. Re- 
quirements: MSW pilus 2 years of related 
experience. Salary range from $7000. Leonard 
Shotland, ACSW, Clinic Administrator — Day 
Treatment Center, Infants Home of Brooklyn, 
1358-56 St., Bklyn 19, UL 1-8000. 


CASEWORKER, MSW: crisis oriented services 
to support family stability in homes caring for 
an advanced cancer patient. Range $6,800- 
$8,000, according to experience; Mrs. Ruth 
Michaels, Cancer Care, | Park Avenue, N. Y. 
OR 9-5700. 


SENIOR CASEWORKER, MSW: experienced, 
ability to work independently. Range $8,000- 
$11,000. Mrs. Ruth Michaels, Cancer Care, | 
Park Avenue, New York, OR 9-5700. 


CASEWORKER, MSW, ACSW: Five years ex- 
perience, psychiatric background desirable. 
Stimulating position in Mental Hygiene Clinic 
of Comprehensive, Outpatient Rehabilitation 
Center serving emotionally, physically and so- 
cially disabled population. Interdisciplinary 
collaboration. Can appoint for this position up 
to $8600 a year depending on qualifications. 
ACSW supervision. Good personnel practices. 
Other CASEWORKER openings—MSW re- 
quired. Scale $6800 to $9100. Contact: Mrs. 
Sylvia Nachman, Chief Social Worker, Institute 
for Crippled & Disabled, 400 First Ave., New 
York 10010, N.Y. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKERS, | part-time, | 
full-time position; graduate of accredited 
school of social work with M.S.W., for position 
in suburban acute general hospital (Queens 
County). Teaching hospital, good personnel 
practices. Salary commensurate with experience. 
Apply Mrs. Clothilde C. Lee, Director of 
Social Service, Long Island Jewish Hospital, 
270-05 76 Ave., New Hyde Park, N.Y. Or call 
212 Fl 3-6700. 
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HELP MAYOR LINDSAY... 
BUILD A GREAT CITY 


The New York City Youth Board Wants YOU 


Youth Workers, Case Workers, Case Aids 
Needed For Youth Programs 


No residence requirements. Minimum Qualifications: 
Bachelor's degree and willingness to work hard and try daring approaches 


Call or Write: 
PERSONNEL UNIT, New York City Youth Board 
79 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


DIRECTOR WANTED 
For Neighborhood Opportunity Center, 
Greenport, L. |. Salary range to start: 
$9,126-$9,500. Center is in an area of de- 
prived population. Experience working with 
large groups desirable. Man or woman. An 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 
Contact: The Rev. Fr. Leland Hogan 
Sacred Heart Rectory | 
Cutschogue, L. |. 11935 


Telephone (516) 734-6722 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, antipoverty program, 
BA+5 years, executive experience, $15,000: 
PSYCHOLOGISTS, MA or PH.D., $6,000- 
$15,000; EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, MSW, re- 
locate Georgia or California, $9,000-$12,000; 
FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, national health or- 
ganization, to $11,000; RESEARCH DIRECTOR, 
health agency, $10,500; DIRECTOR, Protestant 
Aged Home, N.J., M+ $10,000; PSYCHIA- 
TRIC SOCIAL WORKER, Community Treat- 
ment Center, | year of MSW, $6,967; PUBLIC 
RELATIONS ASSISTANT, health agency, 
$6,500; SCHOOL HEALTH CONSULTANT, 
$6,000; CASEWORK AIDES, BA--social work 
experience to $5,700. Hedwel Employment 
Service, 15 West 46 Street, JU 6-0688. 


CASEWORKER, M.S.W. Full or part time. 510 
bed hospital for chronically ill. Affiliated with 
graduate Social Work School. Expanding pro- 
grams. Creative work opportunity. $6500 to 
$9720 and meals for full time. Promotional 
Opportunity. Excellent benefits. Beth Abra- 
ham Hospital, 612 Allerton Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 
Mrs. Crane, Director of Social Service. 


PSYCHIATRIC CASEWORKER, for small, mid- 
town treatment-oriented residence with dynamic 
program for adolescent girls; small case-loads. 
ACSW supervision; regular psychiatric consul- 
tation. Parent and community contacts, treat- 
ment of adolescent girls; institutional experi- 
enced preferred. MSW required. Salary based 
on experience. Excellent personnel practices, 
fringe benefits. Mrs. Marion Pack, Barrett 
House, 307-309 East 12th St., New York, N.Y. 
10003. (GRamercy | 7-3330). 
| 


POSITION WANTED 


COMMUNITY CENTER DIRECTOR, male, 
ACSW, interested in change. Extensive settle- 
ment experience and camping leadership. 


Willing to consider change of setting. Please 
write fully. Box #511. 


IN A GREAT SOCIETY 


@ MU 5-8600 


critical in medicine. 


KOUFAX CAN 
GOOF TOO... 
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OOD AS HE Is, the Los Angeles Dodg- 

ers’ ace pitcher would look ridicu- 
— trying to play a game all by him- 
self. 

And Koufax, with all his talent, re- 
quires supervision, too. A _ staff of 
coaches and an eagle-eyed manager 
watch every pitch, know when their 
star hurler needs relief. 

Teamwork and close supervision is 
important in baseball . . . it’s even more 


Both of these concepts are an integral 
part of medical practice within the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York (HIP). 

Carefully screened family doctors 
and specialists make up the physician 
teams practicing year ‘round in the 31 
HIP-afhiliated medical groups in Metro- 
politan New York. As part of .a medi- 
cal group, a doctor is not tempted to 
risk judgment on a case beyond _ his 
training or experience. He calls in 
the specialist, a regular member of his 
team, making sure that the H/IP-sub- 
scriber under his care gets the very best 
medical science can provide. 

Doctors, like baseball players, are 
human. That’s why the trend in medi- 
cine is group practice . . . to reduce 
human error. That’s why HIP is pro- 
viding tomorrow’s pattern of medicine 


today. 


Health insurance Plan 
of Greater 
New York 


625 Madison Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 
10022 
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_ DAN. SMOOT 


NED FAMINE. 


“By Dan P. ‘Van Gorder ” 
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In March;'1961, President K ennedy wked ‘Con gress for anew kind ‘of: farm program based’on- 
a supply management” system in which-committees of farmers, controlled by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, would regulate both-production and»income of American farmers.:The system would have 
been basically the same as the fascist System tm Ttaly under Mussolini, and not greatly different from 
the collective-farm system of communist countries. C ongress rejected the»‘sup ply: mana “ere 
ee proposals i in 1961, and wejected a'modified version of it in 1962. 


“This year, the same proposal is again be fore Congress, in disguise. President Johnson wants Con- 
gress to pass the Agricultural Stockpile Act (BR 12784), whith would grant the Secretary of Agrt- 
culture autocratic power to. control, production, storage, and>sale of farm commodities. underthe 
pretext, of acquiring and, maintaining stockpile e reserves.of commodities the nation may need in an 
emergency, This unconstitutional proposal would convert: our farts into collectives controlled by 
the federal bureaucracy. There is something. else especially significant about the proposal: it is based 
on the assumption that America may face critical food shorta ges. President'Johnson's ordering an in- 
crease in wheat acreage this year reflects the same assum ption. All previous federal farm pro posals 
(since 1933) have been based, on the assumption. that our main farm problem:is.over-production. 


In the following articl e, Dan P: Van'Gorder,an ex perienced agricultural statistician, shows that 
the over-production theory Was a noun from the beginning, and suggests, what should be one about 
our farm. problemi... 9-93 i Aes 


+ Mibeniiece lide on ti baby continent of iayh never visited by famine. Superficial reasoning oc- 
cagjdnatly attributes this blessing to’the wide range of ouf climate and soil types, But a closer, look 


at history refutes this opinion. Economists and 


sociologists must, aside from the mercies of Provi-sivn, 


ye ate 
ae D 


dence, seek the explanation i in the, thr 
ation and purposes of the people w ( 
eastern seaboard and later, mile Roi bora 5 an 
dangerous mile, pushed the frontier westward to 
the Pacific. 


We who enjoy the rich heritage left by? these 
hardy pioneers should not’ forget that they fled 
from persecutions in the Old World and 
into the North American wilderness, not’to : 
an easy way of life, but to work. Unlike the Span; 


a 4 


ish soldiers of fortune who swarmed across what _ 


is now Mexico, Central America and much of 
South America, plundering and murdering ‘for 
gold in the holy name of religion, the men and 
women who settled Virginia and New. England 


sought only opportunities to wrest with their hands. 
from a virgin land man’s three necessities — food,. 


shelter and clothing. 


Perhaps a significant key to the resourcefulness 
of these brave migrants may be found in the edict 
attributed to Captain John Smith of Jamestown: 


he who will not work shall not eat. Whether or: 


not the doughty old warrior actually said. this, 
it encompasses the principles of our nation’s con- 
ception, birth and growth. And now, in 1966, 


chiefly because these dauntless architects of anew 
occidental civilization planted deep in our nation- » 


al consciousness a firm spirit of industrious self- 
dependence, we can say with pride and gratitude: 
famine has never blighted-our land. : 


Bue this immunity, like the sturdy human 
factors that so long have guaranteed it, is ending. 
It is ending in cascades of cajoling cliches about 
building a Great Society. It is ending in deluges of 
buttery banalities about a world in which every 
person, the idle along with the industrious, will 
be fed, housed, clothed and educated by a benev- 
olent, fatherly government. It is ending in a 
plethora of oily phrases by politicians who: con- 


veniently overlook the simple facts that’stums'are ~ 
not locations and buildings, but people; that 
poverty is often the fruit of calculated»daziness » 

and indolence, not of denied opportunitiés; ‘that * 
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governmental paternalism always has 


will be an ue not an incentivey,..tc 
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J Temain a 
malls football ies almost four Ase they are 
-now-heedless_of .an_approaching food. crisis. ‘They. 
must be roused from'theit! long pleasant -but!dan- 
gerous delusion of abundance to the awful reality 
that unless they demand an immediate shifting of 
djadmihistrative courses in Wash- 


_. ington, we may have a nationwide food shortage 


ge 


‘of famine proportions within a few years. A wide- 


spread drought throughout the — ~~ 


This is not'a shot-in-the-dark lucie It has 
no political:overtones. It is notsbased.on academic 
theories or the opinions of the spend-yourself-out- 
of-debt economists: who shape: andi.direct: the gov- 
ernment's «fiscal: policies: It>is a, soundly \docu- 
mented, warning based on recent History, and simple 
arithmetic. ea ae 


..would hasten. and. intensify the disaster: y)..9 °° 


00 Any honest, bj ective iavetbniy SSF uit patti 
al food resources must’ take cognizance’ of two 
facts:” first, govetniment’ farm production’ records 
are ‘unreliable? second,’ officials’ of thie United 
States Department ‘of “A griculture have ‘withheld 
and are withholding from the public the fulltruth 
about food by’stressinig total production ahd avoid- 
ing a.per Capita analysis of our Koaanten supply — 
production less‘exports.....0. | 

When the make-Amserics-oveloniinget coe 
into seats of policy-shaping in the Department of 
Agriculture -in,,1933,,they, decided, accordidg to 


» George N, Peek, first Administrator of the Agri- 


cultural Adjustment Act, to start their well-laid 
plans to sovietize the United States by fastening 
the tentacles of- aan Te ‘around: “farming 


Because the’ defunct Fede ral ‘Fare rth, Bo: aid of the 
Hoover ‘Administration: moe ‘already: “sold: tf ‘» the 
_ public and Congress’ oft thie overproduction’ ie 


- these ardent admit . rers LT. beret “of. Russia’ i jer. the Bhi stic 
liberalism of siuaed Av AWallace, climbed aboard 
"the surplus food’ “wa gort alteady' in ‘motion. | | 


nC ee. : 


»Butothey were :nobunaware dhptidiboiicidable 


, “abeeate lay*in their way — the truth. Farm pro- 
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duction records, ‘compiled by wid entrusted ‘to the 
keeping 'of the’ Department of Agriculture; showed 
conclusively that, food production, per. capita) in 
the late 1920's .was,.15 to, 20, perce 


wn 


around. the turn, of,,the century. In. addition,,. an 
exhaustive study bya team.of food. economists, in 
the Department (later, published, as. Agricultural 
Circular 2 96) and a survey by the reliable Brook- 
ings Institute of Washington, both reached idehti- 
cal conchusions: ‘under-consumption, ‘hot’ over- ‘0- 


duction, was America’s’ farm ‘problem. meh 


“Faced with these ‘toadblocks, the totalitarian ¢ en- 
thusiasts did the obyious: they suppressed Circular 
296. and falsified . the permanent, farm tecords. to 
gain credence for their theory that over-production 
was our farm er 


tt Pu ee 


BG ches eels OF ining falsified statistics 
Comatan enacted our first .fatm>regimentation 
laws; and. every. Congress: siace has passively 
stamped its approval. What should disturb every 
citizeri in 1966 is the knowledge that our national 
- food: inveritories’ now and in: the’ _—- — 
predicated ‘on these'fallacies. © : 


The other half of the picture i is even dlsizoges 
quieting. The United States Department of Agti- 
culture. habitually. refers.to-our--food-resources- in 
terms of total production:! But ‘production’ eal 
do not reflect thé” Scope of our aida ex ex 
and. particulatty: our massive giveaways. whic i 
included i in exports: Consumption figures. that are 
published do ‘bt ‘téveal how much of ’the’supply 
has been imported."No official arialyses show how 
much -of the ‘food on “American dining’ tables is 
produced at‘homie, how imtich is ptoduced “abroad, 


_.Production..records...on_most..fruits..and vege... 
tables were not kept before 1920; but production 
records on all cereal crops (wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
barley, buckwheat, rice) go back to-1900, and so 
do production records on apples, peaches, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, beef, pork, mutton. Let’s examine 
the trends of the domestic supplies of these. 


The per capita domestic supply of all cereals 
averaged .2,536\spounds in 1900-1904 but only 
1,488 pounds in 1960-1964, a decrease of 36 per- 
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nt ‘below; that 


Our per capita domestic supply of: beef, pork 
and’ mutton has fluctuated considerably: over the 
past 65 years but shows.a slight increase: between 
the. two, compatative | pétiods . — 162. pounds. in 
1900- 1904 and. 165 pounds in 1960- 1964. 


Inthe same period; however, our: dunliestie sup- 
ply ‘of potatoes: per capita has declined from 210 
pounds to 143 pounds; sweet potatoes from 35 to 
9 pounds; apples ‘from 114°to::39: pate land 
peaches from 25 to’17 pounds: + » 


‘Tn 1920-1924 our domestic’ supply « of all’ Isa 
and feeds average ed 3,508 pounds | per Capita; in 
1960-1964, only 3 5,097 pounds’ — a dectéase of 411 
pounds" ug every man, woman and: child” in _ the 
United Sats, 


How, it may be asked, does this Joni 
trend, sizeable ‘as it is, pottend the intninente 


a famine, of even a setious food | shortage?’ 


To gain,a broader perspective of the entire food 
situation, it. is necessary. to return to.the sasaiil 
Agricultural Circular 296.) ae 


: Speaking in Amés, Iowa, November 4, 1935, 
Lester J: Dickenson; then sénior U. S: Senator from 
Iowa, said: 


|... Jet me cite to youthe Department's own 
diame No: 296, published in: November 1933, 
just six months after Messrs. Wallace and. Tug- 
well took office but of which, itis obvious, they 
have never heard. Representing years of patient 
research, it is ‘one ofthe’ most important..docu- 
ments ever issued: by: the. rnment>... . . Here 
is set forth, carefully, analyzed, by different class- 
es of REPRE the future food requirements of 
the nation . . . . Outlined are three diets, one of 
moderate-costs-for-the- average person who works, 
calling for a food,supply of 1,655 pounds. annual- 
ly; one of minimum costs, necessary for health, 
requiring 1,233: pounds of food; and.an emer- 
gency’ diet, needed for life itself, of 959 pounds. 
. The important part of these computations is 
shat for even a p us year like 1928, the 


“entire food production of the United States failed 


to meet the needs of this moderate cost diet by 
over twenty billion pounds.” 


With a national food deficiency of such aiid: 


erable proportions 38 years ago “when “we had a 
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population of only 121,000,000, what must be the 
full truth today with over 195,000,000 persons 
depending on the American pantry? 


Too, in measuring our present food resources 
and potentials it must be remembered that more 
than 25 percent of our people lived on and worked 
the land as farmers in 1928, but only 6 percent in 
1965. Compounding the ailment, our food and 
feed exports averaged only 190 pounds per capita 
in the late 1920’s, whereas (swollen by our Food 
For Peace extravaganza), they averaged over 600 
pounds in.1963 and 1964. Further, with 94 percent 
of our people already crowded into urban areas 
and the Great Society deliberately piling costly 
inducements on top of costly inducements to lure 
more people from the land, the end is ominously 
obvious. 


But it is a heartening and at the same time an 
awesome thought that when the American citizen 
enters his voting booth next November to elect an 
entire new House of Representatives and one-third 
the Senate membership, the major responsibility 
for continuing our bankrupting farm control fias- 
co, and the dissipation of our wealth over the 
entire habitable earth, will pass from Washington 
to him. 


The voter must decide which he prefers — 
sanity, or continued political recklessness in gov- 
ernment; abundance, or the awful specter of ap- 
proaching famine. 


If America of the 1960’s and early 1970's is to 
escape food shortages of famine proportions, the 
voter’s course of action and responsibility this year 


mistakably demand that the candidate he supports 
for Congress declare publicly his intention to: 


(a) Support the immediate’ repeal ofall farm 
regulatory legislation and termination of “all ad- 
ministrative policies that in’ any manner interfere 
with the fatmer’s freedom of choice and’ ‘action 


in production and distribution. rec BGoC) Be 


(b) Repeal P. L. 480. in its aehinets (This, is 
the legislation. authorizing. the strewing of. our 
diminishing food. supplies. around the globe, a 
large portion of which is “sold” for foreign cur- 
rencies and the money then’ Spent in the recipient's 
country to build roads, construct factories, etc,, 
much of this within a few hours’ march from Rus- 


sian borders). 


(c) Repeal all parts of the Recinnical Trade 
Agreements Act pertaining |to. farm.commo 
—— faw of processed. asst 


Ee ae 
SUGGESTION: Distribute copies of this. Re- 
port, not only to persons in a position to, influence 


public opinion, but to.everyone of voting age — 
especially to farmers. 


REPRINTS OF THIS ISSUE), o01c teici 4 niT91 
(for bulk mailing to. one address) : | 
$ 6.50. 


1 copy $ .25 100 copies 


10 copies 1.00 
500° copies 28.00 © 


25 copies 2.00 
50 copies 3.50 1000 copies $0.00 | 
Texans Add 2% for Sales Tax 


THE DAN SMOOT REPORT TAYLOR, 1-2303 


are plain. He should not merely suggest but un- BES. 2628 ais mtkcis TEXAS 8845 
THE BONDAGE OF THE FREE (381 page paperback) 
l oOpy ia... $ 1.00 i te 
5 copies 3.75 Name 
10 copies .... 7.00 
25 copies .. 16.75 Street Address 
50 copies .... 32.50 : Wee ee 
100 copies 60.00 City State | 7 Code » 


Enclose payment with order 
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BLISS and THE NEGROES: THE DRAMA OF DETROIT 


An Exclusive Ripon News Feature 


One of the most startling develo ts in internal 
Republican politics since Ray C. Bliss assumed the 
Chairmanship of the Republican National Committee 
has gone almost unnoti 
That event was the attem 


intervention of a Nation- 


al Committee aide in the sensitive area of Negro Republi- 
can politics. The National Convention of the National 


Negro Republican Assembly (NNRA) held in Detroit, 
May: 20-22d was the scene of a dramatic test of strength 
between Bliss-aligned forces and the independent, mili- 
tant Negro Republican leadership that formed and has 
guided NNRA since 1964. 

The outcome hung in the balance for most of the 
first two days of the Convention. Before it was resolved 
moderate Republican and civil rights groups joined in 
with staff and logistical support for the leadership of 
NNRA. The opposition, headed by the top Negro 
staff official at the Republican National Committee and 
aided, surprisingly, by elements in the Michigan State 
Republican or tion, was unable to unseat so-called 
“trouble-makers” in the Negro Assembly. The incident 
will have repercussions that extend far beyond Detroit 
and the over 100 participants from almost twenty states 
who attended the convention. 


THE NEGRO The campaign of 1964 was a 


traumatic experience for Negro 
REPUBLICANS Republicans. For a small coup 


of them — delegates and alternates to the Republican 
National Convention — .the defeat of the moderate 
Republican Civil Rights amendments and the nomina- 
tion of Senator Goldwater had ape personal mean- 
ing. Before the election many of these delegates 
organized NNRA, composed of some 250 Negro lead- 
ers from across the country, to reaffirm support for 
Republican candidates whose views were “compatible 
with the thinking and legitimate aspirations of Negro 
citizens” and their unequivocal opposition to the Gold- 
water Republican party. 


A REQUEST Since the election, NNRA has 
an active voice for Negro 

TO BLISS Republicans who wanted to create 

this new atmosphere in the Republican Party. A dele- 
gation of NNRA flew to Columbus to meet with Ray 
Bliss prior to his election as Chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee. An NNRA delegation also 
made representations to Bliss and the 


C at the 


in party circles and the press. — 


January, 1965 Chicago meeting which replaced Dean 
Burch with Bliss. asked the new chairman for 
a commitment including reestablishment and vigorous 
expansion of the RNC’s defunct Minorities Division 
and Negro representation in top party councils. Bliss 
gave no firm reply. 


A year later the Ripon Society, in a special year- 
end editorial report entitled Re Slleaue and The Negro 
Revolution - 1965 (See FORUM, December, 1965), 
described the Republican response to the Negro revo- 
lution as “largely disappointing.” The Society offered 
a seven point program of “constructive suggestions for 
improving Republican posture and performance in the 
area of civil rights” incorporating several NNRA recom- 


mendations. 
In late February of this year 


stot Bliss finally announced 


Chairman 
APPOINTMENTS inc appointment of an Advisory 


Committee of 12 Negro leaders “to assist him in imple- 
menting a political action program designed to strength- 
en the Republican Party’s support among Negroes.” 
Conspicuously missing from the list, a point noted 
editorially by the New York Herald Tribune, was Mr. 
Grant Reynolds, National Director of Political Activities 
of NNRA. Reynolds, a New York attorney, was form-— 
erly counsel to Republican National Chairman William 
E. Miller before the Goldwater take over of the RNC. 
He had been a driving force in NNRA from its begin- 
ning, and his credentials as a moderate Republican 
leader of national stature had been by his 
recent election as Chairman of the Council of Republi- 
can Organizations and Vice-Chairman of Republicans 
For Progress. Asked why Bliss had not named him to 
the committee, Reynolds replied: “Bliss is used to telling 
Negroes what to do and not to having them tell him 
what ought to be done. And I refuse to wear Ray 
Bliss’ collar.” | 


Reynolds was not alone in criticizing the subservient 
status of Negroes in the Republican organization. Wil- 
liam Johnson, an executive aide to Governor William 
W. Scranton who was named to the advisory panel, 
said the GOP should “clean out the Uncle Tom leader- 
ship that has existed for 25 years. I’m not talking just 
about Pennsylvania, but the whole nation.” 


ENTER On April 25th, Chairman Bliss 
appointed Clarence Lee Townes, 
TOWNES Jr. of Richmond, Virginia to the 


post of Special Assistant to the Chairman. Townes, 
executive assistant to Republican State Chairman of 
Virginia, had an active record in Virginia Republican 
politics and was in 1965 an unsuccessful candidate for 
the Virginia House of Delegates. He was the first 
Negro of either party since Reconstruction to be en- 
dorsed officially by a Virginia State party organization. 
The press release announcing Towne’s appointment, how- 
ever, omitted mention that he was an officer in NNRA. 


Townes’ appointment concerned Negroes who 
wanted a vigorous program to regain Negro votes. The 


Pittsburgh Courier, one of the leading Negro weeklies 


in the country, reported that Townes. was considered 
“too conservative” by many Negroes. The appointment 
was reportedly cleared by top aides at the RNC and 
Republican Conference Chairman Melvin Laird. Laird, 
the Courier said, turned down several names of other 
Negro candidates suggested to him as being “too ag- 
gressive and outspoken.” 


STORM Meanwhile, NNRA, which had 
extended an open offer of its 
SIGNALS services to the National Commit- 


tee, proceeded with plans-for its First National Con- 
vention at the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit. The 
Wolverine State Republican Organization, a Negro 
citizens organization in Michigan, hosted the conven- 
tion. In early May reports began circulating out of 
Washington that Grant Reynolds had been using his 
office in NNRA for his own political purposes and that 
it would be “undesirable” for him to maintain any 
association with NNRA. The topic was discussed at a 
Midwest regional district meeting of State Chairmen. 
Soon after that and the May meeting of the Republican 
Women’s Federation in Washington, the rumor cam- 
paign began to intensify. The Michigan party organiza- 
tion, headed by State Chairman Elly M. Peterson, had 
been out in force to hear Governor George Romney’s 
address to the Republican Women. When they returned 
from Washington there was a noticeable coolness toward 
Reynolds and the upcoming convention. George Wash- 
ington, Director of the Department of Administration, 
the highest Republican Negro officeholder in Michigan 
and a Romney appointee, voiced his concern to the 
Wolverine club. Governor Romney, who had originally 
scheduled a full morning with the convention, now had 
only a half an hour available. [In fact Governor Romney 
spent over an hour with the delegates.} A number of 
Negro leaders returned unexpected word that they could 


not attend. 
On the Wednesday before the 
SUITE 910 Convention was to sheoual Mike 
Wahls, President of the Wolverines, received an invita- 
tion from William McLaughlin, Assistant Vice-Chairman 
for the State Republican organization and second in 
command to Elly Peterson, to meet with Clarence 
Townes and himself at Townes’ suite at the Sheraton- 


Cadillac. Wahls received no further word but was on 


hand at the hotel on Friday as delegates began arriving. 
In the late afternoon, when he learned that NNRA 
members were being turned away from Townes’ suite, 
he decided to pay a visit. When he arrived the meeting 
was already in progress between Townes and key Michi- 
gan Negro Republicans. Townes delivered a scathing 
indictment of Reynolds without any evidence to back 


2 


up his charges. He called NNRA a pepes organization 
but suggested the organization could be of service to the 
National Committee under new leadership. He was 
there to save the Convention, Grant Reynolds would 
bring about its destruction. Townes was introduced to 
out-of-state delegates at an evening cocktail party and 
then returned to Suite 910 for another mysterious meet- 
ing. Meanwhile the smear against Reynolds spread 
among the delegates. 
THE teat arrived “ —s on 
Friday evening and learned of 
NOMINATIONS the exenches on him. He met with 
COMMITTEE friends late into the night. The 
NNRA leaders expected parliamentary maneuvering and 
dilatory tactics at the Saturday session. The thrust 
of the opposition strategy, however, was to deny Rey- 
nolds the elected Presidency of NNRA, and it came 
close to succeeding. The nominations committee was 


unexpectedly nominated from the floor, catching the 
Reynolds forces off guard. The committee controlled by 


the opposition returned a report in the afternoon nom- 


inating Jackie Robinson for President, and Reynolds 
for the National Board. Fifteen minutes before the 
report Clarence Townes made his only appearance of 
the day. 


A DRAMATIC The excitement of the previous 
SURPRISE 24 hours was then oe 2 by a 
dramatic statement. Robinson told 


the convention that he declined the nomination, that the 
only man he knew who could keep the organization to- 
gether and give it the necessary political leadership was 
Grant Reynolds. Robinson accepted a post on the Na- 


tional Board and was later selected to serve as Chair- 


man. The emotional response of the delegates, “the 
outburst of joy,” Reynolds told the FORUM, “was one 
of the most apr moving experiences of my life.” 
Two members of the nominating committee expressed 
their — apologies to Reynolds for their part in 
the efforts to depose him. 


STAND UP, That evening at the Convention 
SPEAK UP banquet held in the Veterans 
Memorial Building, Jackie Robin- 

AND ACT son delivered an eloquent charge 


to the delegates. “It is not our party right and wrong,” 
he said. “Our country and our party must be right. 
I am in love with truth and justice, not with the two 
parties.” He challenged the delegates to follow through 
and up on the convention, not to compromise on prin- 
ciple. He voiced his “tremendous faith” in Grant 
Reynolds. “The ambition to help Negroes, including 
ourselves, is good. Stand up, speak up and act vigor- 
ously as Negro Republicans.” 


One person was conspicuous in his absence from the 
banquet — the Special Assistant to the Republican 
National Chairman, Clarence Townes. | 

EDITORS There is something terribly a 
vealing when a national politica 

COMMENT _narty still thinks, in 1966, that it 
can win Negro support with a bottle of scotch in a hotel 
room. There are a lot of unanswered questions in 
Detroit. Who sent Clarence Townes on his mission “to 


save NNRA?” Who advised him in Detroit and Wash- 


ington? Who financed and masterminded the wrecking 
operation on the only national Negro Republican citizens 
organization? And what possible good would have been 
achieved if the plot had succeeded, if “the King had 
been killed” and the organization captured? 


The leaders of NNRA have not paused for recrim- 
ination. Armed by over twenty resolutions b 
the convention, they have pressed Chairman Bliss with 
new demands and a new offer of assistance. One white 
civil rights leader from the mid-West who watched the 
dramatic events unfolding in Detroit asked how these 
Negroes could still be Republicans, after Goldwater, 
after the attack on their own leadership. We share his 
sense of wonder — and admiration. 


THE TWELFTH COMMANDMENT 


Republicans on the west coast this spring have heard 
a lot about a so-called Eleventh Commandment, ‘‘Thou 
Shalt Not Speak Ill of a Fellow Republican.” The ad- 
monition is that of California State Republican Chair- 
man, Dr. Gaylord Parkinson. The effect of his words 
was to stifle any sharp clash in the recent pri 
campaign between movie actor Ronald Reagan and 
former San Francisco Mayor George Christopher. 

PARKINSON’S Dr. Parkinson's a ee 
meant no more than a on 

NEW LAW untrue or irrelevant attacks, then 
his Eleventh Commandment would merely repeat prin- 
ciples under which honorable men operate in any cam- 
paign. But when the rule discourages the exchange of 
information which is both accurate and relevant it 
violates the party’s responsibility to itself and to the 
electorate. It was clearly the latter interpretation which 
was used in California this spring. 

It is our belief that a vibrant and vital party should 
not shrink from a full and free confrontation of its 
inner divisions. Strong parties have survived, indeed 
they have thrived on, the sharpest sort of primary elec- 
tion clashes, from Eisenhower vs. Taft to Kennedy vs. 
Humphrey. The eleventh Commandment implies that the 
Republican Party in California is too weak to admit to 
its internal diversity. 

At the very most it can be argued that the code of 
intraparty silence should apply to a general election 
campaign. To apply it to a primary election in which 
Republicans are SUPPOSED to be running against each 
other is logically indefensible and politically dangerous. 
The primary election is designed to provide a testing 
ground similar to that which the nominee will face in 
November. Its purpose is that of a “play off game.” 
To change the rules, to say, “wait a minute, in this game 
you must never block your opponent’s shot” destroys 
the validity of the test. 

If the Eleventh Commandment is unfair to the 
candidate, it is even less fair to the voters. No elector- 
ate can make a wise choice if the issues which divide its 
potential candidates are not fully aired, if the re 
and weaknesses of potential nominees are not fully 
tested. And how can a candidate’s record ever be truly 
tested if his opponent is not allowed to criticize it? It 
is much like removing the right of cross examination 
from the court room. 

Any group must pay a high price when it bans that 
“sifting and winnowing” of the facts by which alone 
the truth may be found. To stifle the free interchange 
of information in a party primary is to leave the voters 
at the mercy of a random and accidental flow of rumor, 
hearsay and untested claims. Most significantly, such a 
vacuum can allow an outside agent, by skillful presenta- 
tion of carefully selected facts, to influence unduly the 
Republican electorate. 


This is just what has ha ed 
BROWN in California this spring. April 
STEPS IN lis showed Christopher, a Re- 


publican moderate, with a large lead over Governor 
Brown and swiftly closing in on Reagan, his conservative 
ptimary opponent. Noting that neither Republican 
was saying much about the other, Brown decided to 
“enter into” the Republican pri through the agency 
of his Washington friend, columnist Drew Pearson. 


In a series of articles, Pearson revived charges 
which Christopher had satisfactorily answered twenty- 
five yeats ago, before he ever began his successful 
political career. The response of many California 
papers was to refuse to print the Pearson charges; 
several others used the occasion to endorse Christopher. 
But the voters, many of them new to California and 
many reluctant to read beyond the headlines, reacted 
otherwise. Christopher dropped 11 percentage points 
in some May polls. - | 

According to the California press, the Brown forces 
have a i their part in the Pearson smear. And 
they add the es that anyone who thinks Christo- 
pher was hit hard should wait until Brown opens up 
on Reagan in the finale. It is no secret that Reagan 
is politically vulnerable. His continuing support from 
the John Birch Society, his administrative inexperience, 
his checkered and unstable ideological career provide 
a vast source of potential criticism. Christopher used 
such materials only sparingly and very late in the 
campaign. But the powder sag Republican o—- 
provided Brown’s opening. By choosing to hit . 
topher now and Reagan later he sought to play a major 
role in the outcome of the Republican primary. It is 
hard to fault his strategy of attacking the tougher 
opponent first. 


THE WEARY The gy. forces, and 
| California moderates generally, 
MODERATES are not without blame, however. | 


For at the very least, they showed considerable naivete 
in accepting with so little quarrel the fatal admonitions 
of the party chairman. The error may be the conse- 
quence of inexperience; more probably it reflects a 
genuine weariness with the intraparty bitterness which 
has touched California Republicans so often in the past 
ten years. An additional influence for silence came from 
supporters of freshman Senator George Murphy. And 
Murphy’s senior colleague in the Senate, Minority Whip 
Thomas Kuchel, has for the most part kept out of the 
——— after resisting intense pressures to carry the 
moderate standard this year himself. The sad fact is that 
in both their magnanimity and their weariness the mod- 
erates and the professionals are not likely to be matched 
by their right wing opponents. One can guess that the 
Eleventh Commandment would have received far less 
attention this spring if it had been the moderate candi- 
date who was running ahead. 


And one can predict that the price for a month of 
calm in 1966 will be another year of anguish in 1968. 
At the very least, a Reagan primary success will make 
him a likely conservative candidate against Senator 
Kuchel in the Senatorial primary two years hence. Be- 
cause the Senator’s great popularity lies almost as much 
with Democrats as with Republicans and because he is 
so much the target of right wing animosity, it is not at 
all inconceivable that the Senate career which Kuchel 
has so carefully protected during the past year could he 


ended at that time. 


STILL MORE On the ome hand, a vue 
Reagan could go on to t 
CREEPING Governor Brown in November. 


REAGANISM A number of experienced Cali- 
fornia observers are more than ready to admit this pos- 
sibility. Pre-primary polls showed Reagan shad ‘of 
Brown. The fall campaign will probably be less troubled 
by ee strife than was that of Richard Nixon in 
in 1962 when many supporters of his primary opponent 
Joseph Shell refused ms aa Nixon hate aw: after 
he denounced the John Birch Society. Moreover, Pat 
Brown is considerably more vulnerable than he was four 
years ago. Past errors are catching up with him. His 
part in the oes smear makes him less palatable 
to Republican moderates and independent voters. Con- 
tinued unrest in the Watts district of Los Angeles can 
bring him nothing but trouble. (While Christopher was 
losing 11 percentage points to Reagan in May, he 
widened his lead over Brown.) 

If indeed the actor does become Governor of the 
nation’s largest state, then what? William Rusher, 
publisher of National Review, has already spoken of 
Reagan for President plans. If a “liberal” Republican is 
nominated for President, Rusher sees ““Governor” Rea- 
gan as the possible nominee of a third conservative 
party. 
_ All of this may seem to be unduly alarmist, but it 
seems less so if one remembers the complacency of the 
moderates in the months and years which preceded the 
Goldwater nomination. The theory was always that the 
conservative candidate could be stopped by someone else 
and at some other time. The notion that “we must do 
it and the time is now” influenced almost no one then. 
The strategy which failed in 1964 is being repeated now. 


The GOP leadership in California gambled that it can 


have real progress without real debate. Moderates 
gambled that they could win without offending the right 
wing. Democrats gambled that having ar build 
Reagan up they could later and singlehandedly tear 
him down. 


“JUST WHAT 


All of these responses have 
their parallels nationally. Repub- 
THE PARTY lican leaders in Washington her- 
NEEDS ald the Parkinson leadership in 
California as “just what the party needs.” The healing 
spirit of Mr. Bliss and the unity campaign of Mr. Nixon 
monopolize official party concern. Moderates still seek 
to placate conservatives, despite the lack of conservative 
reciprocity. And many Democrats, correctly identifying 
the greater challenge to their narrow partisan interests, 
take special efforts to damage Republicans of a moderate 
stripe. | 
We do not disagree with the Bliss-Nixon call for 
unity or the emphasis on harmony. But we stress that 
these are not the only things the party needs. With only 
25% of the electorate willing to tell Mr. Gallup that 
they are Republicans (a figure lower than the “inde- 
pendent” response), the party must do something more 
than unify its divided forces. 

To attract new voters, particularly among the 
young, Republicans must offer something more than 
unity and organization. Issues must be debated, capa- 
bilities must be tested, attractive candidates must be 
discovered. The time to do these things is in the 
_ primaries. It is dangerous counsel indeed which denies 
or limits that opportunity. 

The party that seeks to discourage a full test of 
these capabilities, a full airing of these issues, & acting 
not out of prudence but out of fear. Such a strategy 
does not liberate a party, but paralyzes it. It is the 
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sort of advice more appropriate to a squabbling college 
sorority than to a mature political party. In its place 
we would offer this Twelfth Commandment: “Thou 
Shalt not be Afraid of the Truth.” 

It comes as no surprise that the Republican Party 
in California has turned down a man who ran 20% 
ahead of Governor Brown in favor of a man who ran 
39%, ahead. That a minority should evidence 
such strange behavior is in part the fault of the Eleventh 
Commandment. The leaders who suggested it, the mod- 
erate forces which accepted it, the Democrats who 
exploited it all bear some responsibility for what has 
happened. 

The right wing cause in America is much ad- 
vanced as a result of the Reagan victory in the Cali- 
se primary. And the weakness of others is partly 
to blame. 


Republicans Riot in Washington 


In Washington, D.C., 85% Democratic in 1964, 
the Young Republicans has long been “primarily a 
social organization,” with most of its members actually 
living in the suburbs. But this spring a group of in- 
surgents, headed by Reuben McCornack, aide to Senator 
Carlson of Kansas, determined that it was time the 
YR’s became involved in the problems of the District. 
The group campaigned on a threefold platform of 
involvement: political education task forces including 
work in local schools; political action work including 
precinct organization; and citizen assistance efforts in- 
cluding legal and medical aid. Despite the fact that 
the D.C. group has been intimately connected with the 
conservative national leadership, the insurgents were 
voted in by a shaky margin of 15 votes out of 617. 

This stirred the a 
to more action than they ha 

WRECKING shown in years. At the re 4 meet- 

CREW ing, after a speech by. Governor 
George Romney, a resolution was presented declaring 
McCornack’s election rigged and therefore void. Amon 
the leaders of the shouting and tumult which follow 
was William Timmons, last year’s “Outstanding Na- 
tional YR” and kingpin of the present YR national 
leadership. Unable to control the mob, which was 
surging toward the rostrum, McCornack adjourned the 
meeting before the podium was knocked over on him 
and he was forced from the hall. The Conservatives 
held a rump meeting, called for new elections and 
celebrated their victory with shouting and violence which 
brought security police to protect the property of the 
Washington Hilton Hotel. 

Later D.C. Committee Chairman Carl Shipley said 
indignantly that he would not stand for “a wrecking 
crew using the party label for its own particular cause.” 
The Committee validated the election, finding no basis 
for the charge of rigging. 

SCOTT’S Senator Hugh Scott’s dramatic 
CHARGE appearance before the Washing- 
ton club struck an appropriate 
concluding note. “Don’t waste your time fighting over 
control o ef minor unit of the organization. The 
responsibility of the YR’s is to advance the cause of the 
whole party. . . . We need you because you represent 
the generation that will lead this party in the near 
future, and if you lead it properly, our party will also 
lead the Nation. All things are possible here for you 
if you have the will to i these things, the will to 
make these things count.” 


THE STATE OF THE DEMOCRATIC COALITION: 


THE MAGINOT LINE 


A Ripon Editorial 


It is common among anal of American politics 
to regard the election of 1964 as a didactic gem. This 
election presents the classic case of a political figure 
pre-empting the middle-of-the-road while interest groups 
of all descriptions flock to his banner. Indeed, in his 
book, The Future of American Politics (Harper & Row, 
third edition, revised 1965), Samuel Lubell states simply 
that “for the first time since 1936 the Roosevelt coalition 
has been substantially enlarged.” 

A NEW L oe wage ok 
strength at the to his abili 
DEMOCRATIC to add to the Pld Rocassehtan 


ERA? coalition a number of important 
new groups: big business, middle-class Catholics, and 
voters of the burgeoning suburbs of our large urban 
centers. Johnson also reaped the full political benefits 
of the “Negro revolution.” By adding these sizeable 
groups to the Democratic Party base, says Lubell, John- 
son achieved a breakthrough which has opened an 
era of one-party consensus government. | 

Thus Lubell writes: “The instrument that Johnson 
wielded with truly revolutionary political impact was the 
federal budget. No previous budget had ever been so 
contrived to ‘do something’ for every major economic 
interest in the nation — medicare for pensioners, tax 
rebates for business, loosened production conttols and 
a subsidy boost for farmers, antipoverty grants for Ap- 
palachia and for Negro slums, educational aids for a 
generally school-conscious public.” 

Indeed, this is how American politics operates. A 

can win the whole by winning the constituent 
parts. But Lubell and other writers on American politics 
have missed a basic point. 
A FALSE bred posse of roe phi 

era and the coalition of the pres- 
COMPARISON ent day are made up of sales 
different groups. Groups which had some relevancy or 
political power in the past are no longer “the cutting 
edge” in today’s politics. 

An accurate analysis of Amefican politics must 
take account of the impact of new generations of voters 
on old voting trends — even those apparently set in the 
last Presidential election. To interpret the coalition of 
1964 in terms of the coalition of 1936 is like trying to 
fit the square pegs of a new demography into the round 
holes of a group spare em outmoded from the start. The 
result is a fiction, and to a large extent so is the “grand 
coalition” it has lager linia 

| ow e 1s the jo m coa- 
A LACK OF lition? The 1965 elections showed 
ENTHUSIASM that progressive Republicans 


could break off substantial parts of the urban and Negro 
vote (see “Election '65,” FORUM, November, 1965). 
The May 1966 Harris survey showed the public rating 
of Johnson’s performance down to a new low of 55%, 
a drop of 12 percentage points from January. A recent 
Gallup poll reveals that on the cost of living issue, 607% 
of the Democrats, 81% of the Republicans, and 70% 
of the Independents disapproved the Administration's 


efforts to curb inflation. On the Vietnam question, in 
the same poll, 53% of the people questioned expressed 
dissatisfaction with the President’s handling of that 
aspect of America’s foreign affairs. 

An even more dramatic sign is the attitude of young 
voters, who sappacted: Seere and the Democrats over- 
whelmingly in 1964. A recent Harris survey for News- 
week showed that younger Americans identified them- 
selves with John F. Kennedy (50%) and Abraham 
Lincoln (20%) rather than Lyndon Johnson (5%) or 
Franklin Roosevelt (3%). This lack of enthusiasm for 
Johnson-Roosevelt suggests again that the coalition of 
1964 was not the result of outstanding Democratic suc- 
cess, but rather the dismal failure of the Republican 
Party. 

Although the Republicans purported to offer the 
electorate “‘a choice not an echo,” most voters seemed to 
— the election as presenting no choice at all. 
en it came time to cast ballots nearly every distinct 
group felt it had more to preserve with the Democrats 
than it could afford to risk losing with the Republicans. 
THE bene the demise _ - effective 

_ Republican P ould come so 

REPUBLICAN suddenly waar rising and 
FAILURE shocking to many. But what bas 

not been seen with clarity is the fact that the Goldwater 
candidacy merely hastened an inevitable day. Tbe GOP 
was headed toward defeat at the hands of a huge 
“coalition” as far back as the 30's, when the Party 
first refused to recognize the demographic trend of 
urbanization. Refusing to come to terms with a chang- 
ing America in the 30’s, though, was excusable; a small 
lag in adjustment should be permitted to any political 
party. But when 1964 arrived the GOP was still 
fighting to preserve a political mythology which had 
lost its appeal before the Second World War. The 


advent of Barry Goldwater provided the coup de grace, 
the impetus for a breakthrough by the Democrats which 


finally breached the weakening defenses of their sorry 
opposition. When the smoke cleared, a great coalition 
dominated the middle of the American political spec- 
trum and the hopelessly antediluvian Republican Party 
had slipped with barely a whimper to the edge of 
obscurity 


The “coalition” of 1964 obscured an important 
fact — neither party has kept pace with the growth of 
America. Few have the character of this time- 
lag or seen in the static ive of Democratic 
coalition the instability that flows from its growing 
irrelevance to a dynamic American society. Congress- 
man Charles Weltner, a young Democrat from Georgia, 
is one who has warned his of the shifting founda- 
tion beneath its walls. “We have gained criticisms for 
putting money in this pocket and in that pocket,” 
Weltner said in April. “We have lost the general 
appeal to the uncommited Americans.” It may be that 
a Southener who is trying to build a modern Demo- 


cratic Party in his state has seen at the grass roots what 
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Republicans have refused to see all along: that American 
society is no longer made up of narrow interest groups 
and down-the-line straight-ticket voters. The American 
electorate wants government by a party that can grasp 
and shape the future. 

The first test of the Johnson coalition will come in 


the Congressional elections of 1966 and the storm warn- 


ings are up. The labor movement, Negro leaders, 
intellectuals and the press have all shown growing dis- 
enchantment or disgust with the Democrats, but what 
have they been offered as an alternative? The Demo- 
cratic organization is in an advanced state of disarray 
— with campaign funds hard to find, the National 
Chairman reduced to a figurehead, the House and Senate 
campaign committees complaining that the National 
Committee gobbled up funds raised by and for Congress- 
men, and Democrats in both houses feuding angrily 
with their rere a The prospects for the Democratic 


Party never looked bleaker. 
GOP HOPE These signs have encouraged 
IN ’66? Republican leaders to hope for 
| : substantial gains in the 1966 elec- 


tion. Everett Dirksen, as early as February predicted a 
Republican gain of 50 seats in the House; Ray Bliss 
too predicted in May a strong showing for the Party in 
the coming election including “substantial gains” in the 
Senate. House Minority leader Gerald Ford sees forty 
new Republicans in his future, and Melvin Laird has 
gone even higher. To put all this in perspective, the 
GOP would need a pick-up of 78 seats to gain control 
of the House of Representatives — a feat of no mean 
quality for a Party that has done precious little to deserve 
this kind of success. 
Since the election of 1964 the GOP has stumbled 
along without direction or PRE failing respons- 
ibly to criticize the Administration for the conduct of 
the war and political reform in Vietnam, for the causes 
of the current inflation, or for the inadequacies of civil 
rights or poverty program policy enforcement. Instead, 
the Party has relied on the dubious principle that there 
is always a bounceback for the minority in an off year 
(there was virtually mone in 1962), that Barry Gold- 
water would not be around to drag candidates under, 
and that dissatisfaction with Vietnam and inflation 
would drive the harried voters to vote against Lyndon 
Johnson and the Democrats — although it has not been 
considered necessary to show why they should vote for 
the Republicans. Republican gains in 1966, like Demo- 
cratic gains in 1964, would be the result of the failures 


of the other party. Once again the American people. 


are the real losers! hs 
Meanwhile, a “third force” — 
THE THIRD as the New York Times recently 
| FORCE described it — is making steady 
gains from the disintegration of the erstwhile coalition. 
The only real opposition Lyndon Johnson has had to 
face is not the Republican minority but Bobby Kennedy. 
Where Johnson failed and the Republicans stood by 
with their mouths agape, Kennedy has moved in to pick 
up the pieces. He has become the early favorite of the 
groups who have grown disaffected with Johnson, and 
once again the hapless Republicans are left with their 
old slogans, their old indecision, and their old leader- 
ship. 

Speaking of Kennedy’s sudden rise to prominence, 
columnist Bruce Biossat remarks that while part of 
Kennedy’s popularity is a transference from his brother, 
“it also seems to reflect a wide conviction that John 
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Kennedy’s election signalled the Rise of ,the Young,” 


and that this interrupted revolution must be resumed 


as quickly as possible. : 

A recent national television poll showed that Bobby 
Kennedy was running a close second to Lyndon Johnson 
right now as the man most voters would like to see as 
President. No Republican — though the usual names 
were used — even came close to either Democrat. Thus, 
in spite of the fumblings and unpopularity of the John- 
son — in recent months, Kennedy has taken 
the lead. 


THE NEW But note how the Senator has 
POLITICS been acquiring his following. He 
hasn’t had a federal budget to 


distribute as Samuel Lubell would predict; nor has he 


sat on his hands and awaited Administration errors 


as the Republican leadership has done. Instead, he 
has staked out positions on Latin America, on Vietnam, 
on Civil Rights, and on other areas where the Ad- 
ministration has been subject to legitimate criticism. 
And the American people have responded, not to econ- 
omic incentives, not to “say-nothingism,” but to new 
ideas and new concepts which have caught the imagin- 
ation of a new electorate. It is this group — a at 
articulate, concerned, educated majority — which holds 
the key to American politics. The Republicans in mid- 
1966 have once again passed up their chance to make 
inroads into the future. 


A LAST What hope is there then for the 
GOP? For a little while yet, the 
CHANCE Johnson consensus will afford 


Republicans a Maginot line — outdated and vulnerable. 
If Johnson runs again in 1968 the GOP will get at 
least one more opportunity. 

By nominating a candidate with fresh ideas and 
new proposals, who can appeal to Americans as a man 


who understands and is part of the new generation, the 


Republican Party will have opened its first breach in 
the wall that fences it out of America’s future. 


BEYOND THE ABSURD 


Back in January, the National Review spotted a 
Ripon ad in the classified column of The Nation. In 
a fit of winter pique, they called us “the Free S 
Movement” of the GOP and invoked their formidable 
powers of free association. Because we, like The Nation, 
endorsed Mayor Lindsay, they linked us with the “Free 
Lunch Movement in American journalism,” “the Marx 
on the rocks crowd,” and the “‘adamantine left.” 


On April 16th, after the publication of our China 
paper and its favorable reception by such notorious 
mouthpieces of the far left as the New York Times and 
the Herald Tribune, Human Events labelled us a 
“modern Republican creature” and, raking up an old 
cliche from the ashes of Mr. Goldwater’s crusade, im- 
plied that we were “soft” on China. A week later, the 
National Review reported that a certain “one-man 
mimeo shop in Cambridge — purporting to speak for 
the Republican Party’s ‘moderate’ faction” had joined 
the London Economist and General Gavin in the “Pe- 
king Lobby.” ae 

On May 7th, Human Events warned that “leaders 
of the Ripon Society, the ultra-liberal GOP splinter 
group, were “worming their .way into several cam- 
paigns throughout the country.” Still distressed by our 
China paper, the National Review renewed hostilities 


on May 10th, Now we are the “think tank of Liberal 
Republicanism” and our publications, “‘although the 
handiwork of a couple of assistant professors at MIT 
—— ate treated by the Liberal Press (e.g. the New York 
Times) like deliberations of the Constitutional Con- 
vention.” 


We confess we're staggered by the variety of these 
labels and charges. We have no idea what the “Free 
Lunch Movement in American journalism” is. Perha 
someone on the National Review could enlighten us. 
We can only assume that the “Marx on the Rocks crowd” 
is an “ultra-liberal splinter group” of the “In Crowd” 
and, therefore, none of our concern. The “adamantine 
left” is no doubt the national antithesis of the National 
Review and considers the Times a right-wing rag. As 
for our being the “Free Speech Movement” of the GOP, 
we really must admire the editors of the National Review 
for their vivid imagination. Only they could create a 
political liaison between Mario Savio, Bettina Aptheker, 
Joan Baez, a “one-man mimeo shop in Cambridge,” and 
the Mayor of New York. 


What, pray, is a “modern Republican creature?” 
Perhaps Human Events was struggling for a science- 
fiction metaphor: “The Attack .of the Modern Republi- 
can Creatures,” “I was a Teen-Age Modern Republican,” 
“The Modetn Republican Creatures From the Red La- 
goon.” There are limitless possibilities. 

If looking for new ways to deal with 800 million 
peo who will soon have nuclear weapons is being 
“soft” on China then we’re happy to join any lobby 
which includes the last American general to parachute 
into combat. 


We're naturally pleased that some of our members, 
including one of our several MIT professors, have im- 
portant campaign posts in Ohio, Illinois, Maine, and 
Massachusetts. If the National Review had some con- 
structive proposals, it too could be a Republican “think- 
tank” although we hope it finds a less barbarous term. 
Its reference to the Constitutional Convention betrays a 
longing for the world of 1787. Things would be some- 
what less complicated but the National Review would 
soon be demanding the restoration of the Articles of 
Confederation. 


THE YAF BASH 


The cheers at the YAF anniversary dinner in early 
May were warm and encouraging. Like a thousand 
Humphrey Bogarts, the young conservatives seemed to 
be saying “Play it again, Sam.” And Sam, in the person 
of Barry Goldwater, played it again, and again, and 
again. 

“I could sit on my hill in Arizona,” said the former 
Senator, “but I’m concerned about freedom.” The lily 
white audience cheered at this courageous stand, know- 
ing in their hearts that Lyndon Johnson was taking away 
their freedom. Senator Strom Thurmond, who sat at 
the head table, knew it too. 

It will be recalled that at the time of the Negro 
march on Washington in 1963 Senator Thurmond re- 
marked on national television that he could not under- 
stand what these folks were getting so riled about. 
After all, he said, our Negroes have more television sets, 
more cats, more washing machines and refrigerators than 
they have over in Africa. This is freedom to Senator 


Strom Thurmond. _ 


But that was only the first contradiction. Later, 
former Represenative Katherine St. George, who lost 
her seat in the 1964 disaster, declared that “only one 
man could be considered the head of the Republican 
Party, and that is Senator Goldwater.” And the Senator, 
dutifully exercising this leadership, enjoined the young 
audience: “If you work to support a Republican, more 
power to you. But if a Democrat in your area is more 
toward your ideals, he ought to be your man.” | 

And so it went on, contradiction after contradic- 
tion; Goldwater accused Senator Fulbright — who dif- 
fers with President Johnson — of “lending comfort to 
our enemies” and “downgrading our country,” and 
YAF’s National Chairman attacked President Johnson 
for hamstringing our Marines in Vietnam and hindering 
the war effort. Then Goldwater was presented with an 
ivoty yo-yo with a picture of McNamara on one side 
of it, while the audience chuckled at this closing of the 
ranks in the face of the Communist threat. | 

_ But..Conservative columnist James J. Kilpatrick 
really summed it up: “It was old-time religion. . . . 
Ehoalilions the Goldwater view, as they say, is ‘simplistic.’ 
Perhaps it smacks of ‘outmoded nationalism’ or of 
‘super-patriotism,’ or of ‘flag-waving.’ But it was good 
to hear the old bells rung again, and good to see these 
youngsters’ hearts leap up.” 

And so shall it always be with our conservatives 
— long after those old bells — “soft on Communism,” 
“appeasement,” “socialism,” “encroachments on free- 
dom” — have ceased to summon, long after the audience 
of the curious and bemused have drifted away. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


In the least logical, most untimely, and — sadly — 
the funniest political analysis of this or any Pp. M. 
Stanton Evans proceeds in the May 28 issue of Human 
Events to present “The Vital Arithmetic of Conservative 
Victory.” For anyone who does not yet believe that 
conservatives of rigid stripe have lost complete touch 
with reality this article is the clincher. Of course, 
this may all be a satire; one can never be sure in the 
subtle world of high camp. Nevertheless, Evans’ article 
counts “Conservative” states [which may generally be 
described as all those without Republican governors - 
editor}, “Liberal” states [those where the GOP has 
elected the Governor or has a chance of doing so - 
editor} and “Undecided” states. | 

After this ad hoc categorization, Evans adds up his 
score and, why looky there, the Conservative team wins! 
After the election of 1964 — where the Conservative 
team was a little smaller than the proportions Evans 
has in mind — this type of analysis bears a striking, not 
to say frightening, resemblance to proving the world - 
is flat. Mr. Evans said the same things — maybe word 
for word — in May of 1964 that he is saying now. 
Will Rogers once observed, “I only know what I read 
in the papers.” Apparently Mr. Evans didn’t read 
the Indianapolis News. 


POLITICAL NOTE 


@Who says Republicans can’t get the Labor vote? 
The influential (900,000 member) Machinists’ Union 
recently had good things to say about six Senators and 
twelve Congressmen — all GOP — who had voted 
“pro-labor” on 14 (b) and other enumerated roll calls. 
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RIPON SPOTLIGHT 


The Party That Lost Its Head 
by George F. Gilder and Bruce K. Chapman (Alfred 
A. Knopf $6.95). 


The young men of Harvard who inspired the all 
too brief publication of Advance Magazine have re- 
turned to public view with a new book on the R 
lican patty. While there have been a host of books 
on the subject in recent months, we strongly recommend 
The Party That Lost Its Head to all readers of the 
FORUM. 

The book will not be comforting for Republicans 
who feel the party has made substantial pro since 
the election of 1964. Gilder and Cha e that 
“the repression of the trauma of 1964 and the re- 
currence of the syndrome which led to it is endemic in 
the party across the country. In short, the Republican 
party is still in civil war, still cursed with the incubus 
of extremism and undermined the incom 
of a timid national headquarters. Most of the su 
posed moderate leaders, such as Richard Nixon, w 
failed the party from 1960 to 1964, fail it still and the 
right wing is eager for the party to perform yet another 
self-immolation.” . 

These are not just “angry young men” chiding their 
party. The authors’ account of Republican politics and 
their insights into the leading personalities that have 
guided the party are accurate and at times brilliant. 
For the Republican party merely to have returned to 
the status quo - ante 1964 while the nation is moving 
into the next phase of the civil rights revolution, be- 
ginning to experience the legislative impact of the 
Johnson 89th Congress, and questioning our foreign 
policy beyond Vietnam, is ill-advised to say the least. 
If The Party That Lost Its Head sounds too bizarre to 
be believed it is only because the authors have been 
willing to face the truth. 


Is there any hope for the G.O.P.? Gilder and 
Chapman place great stress on the need to build a 
progressive Republican ideology that can give the Re- 
publican py a unity of purpose and a new relevance 
to “the three most neglected and decisive targets: the 
metropolitan voter, youth, and the intellectual.” A 
constructive Republican approach in domestic policy for 


Special Joint Offer 


@ The Party That Lost Its Head 
by George Gilder and Bruce Chapman 


list price $6.95 


@ From Disaster to Distinction: The Rebirth of 
the Republican Party (available this month) 


by The Ripon Society 
list price $1.00 


Available from the Ripon Society at a special joint 
price of $5.00 


Some advance comment on the new Ripon book: 
{SJome of the boldest political thinking now being 


done anywhere. 
—Richard H. Rovere 
The New Yorker 


{A} book that every Republican office holder should 
read with great attention, and which should be 
widely distributed among the rank and file of the 
Party. | 

: —Clare Boothe Luce 


instance should be based on such themes as: 1) a re- 
vitalized federalism based on a rational balance of 
responsibilities between the states, localities, and the 
federal government; 2) the regeneration of the nation’s 
metropolitan areas; 3) a more flexible and imaginative 
use of the private enterprise system to treat human 
problems; 4) a mew concern for the special problems 
of youth — such as education and military service; 5) 
a consefvative approach to technological progress em- 
phasizing the primacy of individual liberty; and 6) the 
conservation of natural resources — their use to enrich 
the nation’s leisure and their protection to enhance its 
beauty. 


The question, of course, remains who will give new 
ideological leadership to the Party. Gilder and Chap- 
man, by the very fact of their book, have given one 
answer. The efforts of the Ripon Society represent 
another. Yet, no matter how compelling the facts of 
the Republican situation may be they are only the be- 
ginning. The hardest work is still ahead. , 


The Ripon Forum is issued monthly by the Ripon Society of Cambridge, Mass. If you wish to subscribe 
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WILMINGTON MORNING NEWS, April 7 


Develop new China policy, GOP urged 


_SALT LAKE CITY TRIBUNE, April 7 


Young GOP Society Asks Olive Branch to Red China 


ST, LOUIS POST-DISPATCH, April 7 


GOP Group Urges U.S. to Adopt Flexible Policy on Red China 


: 2, ALBUQUERQUE JOURNAL, April 7 

oy. Liberal Republican Group 
OS |Asks New Look at Red China 
BP OE: | | ‘LOS ANGELES 7s aera 7 ot 
CM g ‘GOP Unit Asks More 
BOE Flexible China Policy| 


TAMPA TRIBUNE, April 7 


GOP Group 
Urges Softer 
China Policy 


the New ‘Yer hersie Tritone 


Editorial, NEW YORK TIMES, April 26, 1966 
Fresh Air in the G.O.P. 
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RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA, April 7 
the Republican party chooses to campaign by p g Dp ; 


to the right of Senators James Eastland or Allen ‘ 
ender, it will have only itaelf to thank for its con f| ible Chink, 
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Negroes to seek office in predominantly non-Negro U.N. SHIFT FAVORED 
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tok dy oth OO, sates sre bode GOP Group Calls For "22357752 
feeeeeaseesss Easing China Policy Ger 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, April 7 ee 


_ CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, April 8 


Ripon unit urges new policy toward Peking 


By Eager M. Mills 


THE RIPON SOCIETY, P.O. Box 158, Cambridge, Mass. 


\ 


New England political editor of 
The istipn Science M 


NEW YORK POST, April 8 


Solving the Chinese Puzzle 


“Our party has the -resources from 
which to ereate principled policies which 
are imaginative, flexible and progressive. 
Republicans can and must fill a leadership 
vacuum which has developed in the formu- 
lation of American policy toward China.” 

We have been examining this statement 
with a sense of welcoming wanderment, be- 
case it refers to U.S. policy involving 
Communist China and is the work of the 


organization, 

bers, it has distinguished itself by forth. 
right repudiation of Goldwater politics and 
Birchite extremism. 


Its. position paper on China looks to 
deliberate cultivation of “an im- 


ping overt opposition to Chinese admission 


to the United Nations. The society does not 
expect a sudden welcome from Peking. But 
it stresses that the U.S. has little to lose in 
a long-term effort tgjpcrease contact. 

The society suggests Republicans are 
obliged to act becayse the Johnson Admin- 
istration has not done so, and for a while 
we were tempted to view the group’s com- 
ments as a cunning plot. The hysterical 
reaction from orthodox Republicanism to 
any hint of a new look at China surely has 
something to do with the purported 
“leadership vacuum.” 


But the society does not dodge. It 
admits that the GOP has not been without 


PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN, April te 


GOP’s Mental Masseur 


The Ripon Society has apparently set 
out to SPOS mental liniment to the 
Republican Party. ‘The latest lhosening 


up its members are treating the party 


to is on the subject of our China policy. 

A fair amount of the medication has 
been massaged into the nation’s body 
politic on this subject, of course. The 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee’s 
hearings provided a large dose of it. 
Secretary of State Rusk has, in a cau- 
tious way, hinted at a new policy toward 
Red China. And. Vice President Hum- 
phrey, with the President’s blessing, has 
articulated the “containment but not 
isolation” position. 

The Ripon Society, a small organiza- 
tion of Republican intellectuals, proposes 
roughly the same course. But it adds that 
diplomatic recognition of Red China or its 
admission to the United Nations need not 
be the first steps to developing contacts 
and that our position of hostility should 
be toned down. It s that GOP 


dgadership strive for flexibility. 


Two principal values appéar in the so- 
ciety’s declaration. The first is to tell 
the Republicans that they, too, can think 
what Sen. Fulbright has called “unthink- 


‘able thoughts.” This will not impress Re- 


publicans like Sen. Hickenlooper any 
more than the testimony of other intel-_ 
lectuals before the Foreign Relations 
Committee did. But it may be helpful to 


Others in the party. | 


Second, it may help the Administra- 
tion’s efforts to break new ground. The 
efforts so far over a decade and a half 
have been extremely cautious. 

Unquestionably, the problem is deep. 
China’s withdrawal, as U Thant has point- 
ed out, amounts to a national neurosis. 
Its rejection of U. S. overtures for nego- 
tiations and visits by doctors, scientists 


‘and newsmen has been bitter. It is a rene- 


gade in the family of nations’ and even in 
the family of Communist nations. But Red 
China harbors one-sixth of the world’s 
people and even if she weren’t dangerous, 


* that is too many people to igp Off" 


Gentlemen, 

The rehearsal went reasonably well despite certain troublesome 
incidents,largely those resulting from confusion.Did Stokely say any- 
thing between Memphis and Canton besides "WE want white blood"? and 
his only line at Canton,"Here's where we separate the men from the 
white folks" left me aghast at the implication.That young man must be 
urged to clarify his ow thought or speech,because J sat here marvel- 
ing at his seeming acceptance of the status quo for women.Perhaps for 
an all-male audience such lines might find tolerance if not agreement. 
But he should be informed promptly that the women of Mississippi are 
intelligent human beings. That line myst be changed for mixed audiences. 

The microphones here weren't working very well,but it sounded 
as if Dr.King repeated,"I have a dream",rather than substituting the 
word "we", as suggested by one critic, a woman for whose judgement I 
have a great deal of respect. 

Floyd McKissick's delivery was excellent.He hag a kind of wuni-~ 
versal appeal and the script writer wisely gives him the practical — 
lines with all of the sense and none of the nonsense we heard from the 


younger set. 


was making so much noise that it was difficult for# the audimece to 
heer the Rev.Ralph Abernathy in a nearby town. You will have to decide 
‘yhether to tell that youngster to speak only when spoken toe, or ask 
i Rev. to try to increase his volume. 


I don't know yet whether all that company to entertain se sud- 
denly has caused undue strain on the wholesale grocery supplies in 
Mississippi,but wasn't it nice to see Hosea Williams looking right at 
home, and Charles(a dear old friend of the family)quite obviously en- 
joying the whole situation 7? The last time I saw that man, he yelled 
and waved his arms at me ,but of course with Hosea Williams to defend 
me I won't be the least bit afraid of him even if he's home when I try 
to pay him a courtesy call AGAIN the next time I go to Jackson. 

Does anyone happen to know if Walt Kelly is thoroughly femiliar — 
with both architecture amd the facts of country conveniences ?To state 


Incidentally, I read,but did not hear,that at one point Stokely vf | 
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my cone a eeaes gently, as I am shah ablesrhe changes the 
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in ‘sow bo Mths. Wed Rie Stn: Ot Silk lie on: pend. °4: We cahened ak 
to have to attend the opening.And certainly pr.Davis is too realistic 

in his knowlege of rural problems to even dream of asking mrs.Harrison 
te approve such an impractical, umrealistic, meonfortabl@y inconvenient 


substitute for the real thing.Heek, we've got better outhouses than that 
right here in £.C. 

In this connection, please allow me to mention that I have been 
wumable to reconcile my own feelings of personal hurt in the not—too-—distent 
pest when Mr.Whitmey Young snubbed me, with ay intellectual awareness that 
forgiveness and reconciliation are necessary. The way I see it right now, 
if he doesn't understand about my being a country cirl,am I supposed to 
ask him to forgive me 7 If so,for what 7 
will someone please lodge a complaint with the Associated prese 
fer the following report from Jackson ?*"The Mississippi march cracked the 
Ying of fear and apathy fer Negroes and produced strong,basic wmity of the 
masses, civil rights leaders said yesterdey." I think using the term “the 
masses" when referring to large nuabers of people implies a leck of rea- 
pect for human dignity,or « careless unconcern for individual needs or 
differences.nobody in the whole world ought to be thought of or spoken of : 
as only part of a mass. : o. \ 


June 29 


You know something ?(This is really,not just playing about our 

al outhouse opening)) For an almost spontaneous job of unified effort to cor- 
rect an intolereble situation, you guys came as close to being superhuman 

as you ever will need to be. And it must seem silly to think of one woman 
clicking on a stupid radio every half hour trying to hear any word from 

any one of you thet would let me try to piece together what was actually 
happening,instead of what the newsmen with the mareh thought was happening. 
When will they stop getting so thrilled at the prospect of a split in 
leadership ? I am frankly,toddy,somewhat horrified to realize that a mere 

; sprout like Stokely apperently did a better job of clarifying and enunciating 


fs or perhaps formulating our government's foreign policy than anyone connected 


with the government has done.but there's always the wonderful possibility 
that Rusk and McNamara and the President may be right in the decigison to 
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I have a friend in Kansas City whom I have met in person only 
once.I have been told he is the dirtiest old crackpot in town. when 
he discovers something on CAMERA THREE that he knows I'll love, he 
EE says,"Turn on Channel 5.Hurry !* This morning it was Frost 
an Man. 


James Farmer will receive with this my only copy of a letter 
which I had sent to Carl Jung in May of 196l,hoping he would be able 
to find ways to head off a disaster in Israel. I am sure Robert McNamara 
will understand the effort. I believe the President will understand it 
with help. Dean Rusk I also have hope for. Matter of fact,I've wondered 
if you were already,in the past few days,working on it.But you cannot 
succeed as long as you continue the bombing. Dr.Spock can explain the 
reasons,if you ask him, although Dr.Jerome Frank did it very well sev- | 
eral weeks ago.He just wasn't blunt enough.Unfortunately Dr.Jung was : 
too close to the end of his active life to be able to participate in 


person. 


Incidentally,my husband's attempt at ‘correction’ on the address 
was improper.Ignore it. 


Now we all have one big problem,because if the Senate goes along 
with the House and passes that law trying to prevent Americans sending 
equipment to North Vietnam,I don't know what we're going to do with all 
of us,because we're all sending money,too. How the heck is a government 
going to function if every citizen who pays taxes,and every govt. 
official is in the Federal Penitentiary ? We all know that Viet Cong 
ownérship of bars and houses of prostitution has meant that a consider- 
able amount of our tax money has circulated from our pockets through : 
the pockets of our soldiers in South Vietnam and into the hands of the 
Viet Cong. In mid-July the AP reported that Tran Ngoc Lien,social 
affairs secretary, had plans to protect our morals by setting up govern- 
ment controlled ‘recreation centers’ for us'’Christians'"' on the outskirts 
of all the major South Vietnamese cities. Of course no gambling is to be 
permitted. I suppose the Viet Cong is likely to resent the intrusion of 
Premier Ky's puppets into their legitimate(by now traditional)share of 
our gross national product. I'd ask my lawyer about the legal intrica~- 
cies involved in that dilemma,but several months ago I asked him to try 
to bootleg a little religion into Harlem and now the revenoo boys are 
after us for $22,500. Mr.McKissick,you tell James Farmer to dig out 
that report I wrote when I came home from Mississippi last fall and 
correct the grammatical errors and we'll try to peddle it because it 
is a darned good short story and will fetch us a little bit of money, 
though probably not what we think it is worth.If we can start paying 
off the revenooers before they go to Leavenworth with the rest of us, 
then they will have enough cash on hand to keep us in smokin' tobacco. 
(If you never learned to roll your own,I'll show you how.) 


Anybody who missed the June issue of Arizona Highways is going to 
miss the picture of a mighty pretty place where I pushed an Irishman 
aged 17 into a swimming pool.About 1952,it was.He was suffering from 
delusions of grandeur which he acquired from a hip flask.When we all 
‘go to Leavenworth together I'll bring the magazine and we can look at 
the pictures. Do we get to choose our own roommates in the dorm ? Can 
I have Tom Pendergast's room ? His church is only around the corner 
from our house here, and he was guch a help in giving Harry Truman a 


start in his career. fc a 
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SUMMARY OF SUFFOLK COUNTY HUMAN RELATIONS COMMISSION MANPOWER PROJECT 


The Suffolk County Human Relations Commission manpower development project 
originated from the Volunteer Job Counseling and Development efforts of 
several volunteer human relations groups within the county. It is a com- 
munity project in two parts, utilizing the services of volunteer groups and 
public and private agencies throughout the county. 


The Job Counseling and Development Project is an application to the United 
States Office of Economic Opportunity, Community Action Program (CAP) N.Y., 
| 66-394/1. The On-The-Job Training (OJT) Supplement is an application to 
the United States Department of Labor (USDL). 


The Project is sponsored by the Suffolk County Economic Opportunity Com- 
mission (SCEOC) with the Suffolk County Human Relations Commission (SCHRC) 
as the delegate agency to administer the program. The Proposal was de- 
veloped by the SCHRC with the full cooperation and guidance of the SCEOC. 


BENEFICIARIES 


This program was designed to assist both youths and adults who have been 
chronically unemployed and underemployed, in their efforts to upgrade their 
job status. The recipients of these services will fall into one of three 


basic categories: 


1. Those who are immediately employable and need only 
information regarding employment opportunities j 


2. Those who are marginally employable and in need of 
counseling and/or training 


3. Those whose employability is marginal or sub-marginal | 
(unemployable by conventional standards) and who may | 
be in need of counseling, educational services, pre- 
vocational training and other vocational and develop- 
mental rehabilitation services. 


SERVICES 


Basic services to be offered by the program are as follows: 


Interviewing 

Counseling 

Practice test-taking 

Pre-vocational orientation 

On-The-Job training 

Job placement 

Supportive and follow-up counseling services 


NI ONWI EW DH 


CDP APPLICANT FLOW PROCESS 


The Manpower Project proposes the development of five local neighborhood 
job centers to be established in or adjacent to poverty-pockets. These 
local job centers will perform the following functions: 


1. Outreach recruitment of applicants (using staff and 
community volunteers) 

Intake 

Interviewing, counseling and testing 

. Referral to employers, training, and supportive 
services 

Pre-vocational orientation 

Post=-job placement counseling and follow-up 


| 
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REFERRAL SERVICES 


The referral services noted above will be as follows: 


1. Adult education and/or basic literacy 
2. New York State Employment Service Offices for: 


a. Job placement 
b. Placement in training under MDTA, 
both OJT and Institutional 


. Neighborhood Youth Corps 

. On-The-Job training (SCHRC) 

New York State Div. of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Economic Opportunity Act - Title V, Suffolk County 
Welfare Department 

Private social service agencies included under 
Suffolk Community Council member agencies 

Public social agencies, both county and town, in- 
cluding agencies of the Inter-Departmental Social 
Welfare Advisory Committee to the County Executive 
(SCHRC, is a member of the committee and its Sub- 
committee on Personnel Shortages) 
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JOB DEVELOPMENT 


The final step in the applicant's flow process is the placement of the ap- 
plicant in permanent employment. Job development will be facilitated 
through the following programs: 


| 1. SCHRC - Plans for Progress (S.C. Equal Employment 
| Opportunity Program) 

NYSES - four offices in Suffolk County 

Private employment agencies 

Nassau County Job Development Center 

Brookhaven Industrial Commission 

Suffolk County Industrial Commission 

Suffolk County Dept. of Labor 

Skills Bank, Urban League Greater N. Y. 
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July 2 
5117 Walinut 
K.C.12,Me. 


PEOPLE are not masses.No matter how many of 
them are together in a group,they are not 
masses. And when people call people masses, 
I call this intellectual arrogance, which is 
mostly what's wrong with the worid right now. 
But even though I got mad at you when 
you said this on the TV interview,it was a 
relief to know you weren't too sick.Our paper 
said you were in the hospital in Baltimore. 
De you know it took me a whole week to 
figure out that Stokely Carmichael's 4 point 
program,as presented at Jackson,was simply a 
young and all-too-clear reflection of the 
worst aspects of our society ? Which is sad, 
but probably necessary,or people wouldn't 
realize what terrible things we've done to 
the children. | | 
And after thet awful fracas at Canton 


I‘m still waiting to hear from the families 


who are my friends.Long time. 


Adelie Apidae 


July 3 

Now there you went again telking about'the 
masses.' And nobody can sell anything to 
'the masses', not even books or groceries. 
Peovle buy as individuals or families,and 
they should have a choice.And sometimes lL 
have seen some very shoddy merchandise much 
Overpriced,which uninformed people bought 
beceuse someone said it was good,or the label 
lookes pretty,or they had no choice.You know 
as well as I do that some terrible things in- 
cluding crimes against people, have been done 
by feirly decent human beings when a religious 
or pvetriotic label was attached. 

to me the telk about ‘non-violence as a 
stratesy' souncs silly,if you're going to use 
it only when someone cetches you without a 
wespon. A person who depends om weapons to de- 
fena himself is going to need them, and will 
be stupidly careless to neglect carrying one 
et ali times.And then,of course,he'd better 


tr:in himself to defend himself first,before 


the other guy decides to defend himself first. 


Dh OOD OO 


So,the way I see it, you could,if you're 
a halfway decent lawyer,mention that in most 
cities it's against the law.to carry weepons, 
and even in a little street corner squabble,it 
is commen police procedure to seerch every par- 
ticipant or even some observers. (It's happened 
to my own boys..being stopped end questioned 


and all’ that.)So one sure way to make misery 


even more miserable is to be prepared to defend 
oneself with: a weapon at ali times. 

and then,if you're a halfway decent talker, 
you should be able to get across the message 
that really believing in nonviolence gives a 
person something better than a phony self-con- 
tidence.If you're a trustrated preacher,which 
most lawyers(and journalists)seem to be, you 
cen bootleg a little bit of religion,but don't 
use much religious terminology.Lots of injured 
people blame the church or preachers or God,s0 
you have to bootleg real religion as if it were 
illegitimate.And that's fun.For everybody.Honest. 


But you're probably a lousy lawyer and 
a lousy talker and a lousy bootlegger.Maybe. 


2ut of course since Lf don't know anything about 
Strategy it seems kind of good strategy to me 
right now to throw out for consideration in 
meeting thet there's always the possibility 

thet Negroes are just like white people, and no 
better.that is one terrifying thought for consi- 


ceretion by ali. 


ihe atteched sheet is,Obviously,a mere out 
tine.I wish you could find someone (but who ? ) 
Capevole of using some or all of it for a possibly 
aGifferent and more effective way to get across 
some 'human relstions' material in traingng of 
police recruits, and in some of the periodic 
re-training which some departments offer their 
Olcer officers. 


Since J nNOw only about the K.C.,Mo.treining 
Droceaures, and not enough about those to do a. 
€00d job on the idea,ask around er find someone 
you alre.ay know and see if it could be made into 
a very simple beginning of a new kind Of under- 
standing,which ig éO0ing to have to happen somehow, 


Ur.Britton has one,but he's so busy -And, too, 
maybe 1f severel ditferent people work separately, 
their pooled ideas might come up with something 
very £000 anc very different from this. 

ducicent-lly,it tekes a very £€00d doctor to 
explain adrenalin Simply enough so ordinary people 
Can uncerstend what hets Saying. 


July 8 
5Li7 Walnut 
K.G.i2,K0. 


Now Mr.McKissick, 


| As a loyal cerd-carrying member of the 
NAACP, which is an inter-racial civil rights or- 
ganization with a log of rich contributors thank 
goodness,l1 have to tell you you used a dirty word 
in public and I caught you at it. 


but then I tell myselt,gee whiz,maybe I 
forgot to teli him white people would rather be 
called sonsabitches than racists,because everyone 
knows racism is wrong and UNFASHIONABLE and 


SOCIALLY UNACCEPTABLE. 


SO,my dear sir,I wish you'd explain to me 
just exactly what you mean.and furthermore,| know 
at Least one person in the Johnson Administretion 
who really truly isn't a racist(dunno how Kobert 
Weaver feels on the gabject)so I think you ought 
to be specific about exactly who is so r----- 
that you would generalize Like that.and it wouid 
be very nice if you would explain anything iy 
you would like to talk about.Without using an 


dirty words,if possible. 


P.S.-White people don't intend to be eruel or 
stupid or too lazy to change their position by 
learning a little more.It's just that the men 
have been trained for generations to be scared . 

to death somebody might think they were sissified. 
So they have to. outdo one another in the above- 
mentioned*manly attributes. you wouldn't want 

them to doubt themselves,would you ? 


Speech at yvackson,mississippi..Jume 26..notes mine. 


i. Stop beihg ashamed of being black.(note:for the white man, black 
has treditionally symbolized that which is evil,that part of 
his nature he 1s afraid to face,or that which is mysterious. 
Darker races were taught to accept the validity of the concept 
that their skin color, 0% itself, » Was the badge of 


evil. Understandi ori nd uses of symbols,and 
the reasons for attempting to perpetuate eg BR GS 
caused and will ceuse increasing resentment of ‘whiteness’ 


among dark-skinned people. This should be a clear warning of 
immediate need for abandonment of many conventional kinds of 
thinkin articularly in diplomac A 
consulted br.Jerome frank ?* F<) Eee Steee Peps. Seer 

2. move into a position of power where we can define terms. 

3. Mowe into a position of unity with each other(from Watts to Harlem). 


4. Build a power base so strong we can bring them to their knees any 


time they start messin’ with us. 


(Responsible Civil Rights leaders have pointed out certain dangers in 
this progrem,hoping that they can forestall development of unified 
resentment and hatred directed against white Americans, and morally 
destructive to Negroes. When I noticed that the second,third, and 
fourth points were exactly in line with our military—digplomatic 
machinations,I began to realize that a group of American youngsters 

had not dreamed up a nightmare-ish way to upset their elders..they 

are merely imitetors in their world of the methods the ‘responsible’ 
eovernment leaders have used in the larger world.As for first point....) 


| 


} 


 *PhysiolLogy® indoctrination: to be taught,hopefully, by a teacher- 
physician in general practise, ancordinary' doctor who is capable. 
of explaining in terms of the utmost simplicity (1)what fear does 
to the human body and mind,(2)function of adrenalin and the chemi- 


cal and mechanical results of its release in the system. 


viscussion: 

i.What is courage ? Is it the same thing as being thardboiled'!? 
Are hardboiled people ever afraid ? Are courageous people — 
ever afraid ? | | 

2ewhat is a conditioned reflex ? How does this relate to. 
police work ? Do policemen have conditioned reflexes Is 
this bad 7? What examples of good and bad conditioned ‘reflex— 
es can we think of ? 

3.-Do feelings influence the way we act ? If a man is 


when I feel angry, what happens to my body ? T¢ my feel- 
ings ? To the other person ? Why do we have yales for the 
way we behave in' certain situations?” | 

4.Most white people are afraid of Negroes. Why ? 

5-Are most Negroes afraid of white yeople ? Why ? Most Negroes 
are afraid of white policemen. “Ay ° Are they afraid of 
Negro policemen ? Are white pe#icemen afraid of Negroes ? 


 6.Why do policemen wear uniforms ? 


7e-Is respect the same as fer ? 


July 7, 


Mr. James F. Carroll 

908 Warner Building 

501 Thirteenth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20004 


Mr. E. Riley Casey 
Carretta & Counihan 


MUL 11 1966 


RONALD W. HAUGHTON 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 


1966 


Me. M. Cs Burt, JF. 
213 1/2 West Main Street 
Durham, North Carolina 27701 


Mr. William W. Sturges 
1400 Wachovia Bank Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 28202 


1000 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 20036 


Mr. Floyd McKissick 
213 1/2 West Main Street 
Durham, N. C. 27701 


Re: LOCAL 208 of the TOBACCO WORKERS 

INTERNATIONAL UNION 

-and= 
LOCALS +76 and 177 of the TOBACCO 
WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION 

pe and- 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Durham, North Carolina 


Gentlemen: 


This is to advise you that the informal meeting 
referred to in my letter of June. will be held in the Pan 
American Room of the Staticz Hiiton Hotel, Washington, D. C., 


at 1:00 p.m. on Friday, July AS 


Sincerely, 
Keusd fh. 


copy: Mr. Edward C. Sylvester, Jr., Director 
: Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
U. S. Department of Labor 
1800 G Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20212 


Messrs. George Benjamin 
Robert Hobson 
Ward McCreedy 
John O'Hare 
Howard W. Vogt 


Wiis: | 
. ioe 3 cs 
RONALD W. HAUGHTON yee 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 
June 20, 1966 
5 | Ny : 
ae 4 
Mr. James F. Carroll ™ mur. Floyd McKissick <3 19 
/ 908 Warner Building 213 1/2 West Main Street OS 
501 Thirteenth Street, N. W. Durham, N.C. 27701 
| Washington, D. C. 20004 
Mr. M. Ce Burt, Jr. 
| Mr. E. Riley Casey 213 1/2 West Main Street 
Carretta & Counihan Durham, N.C. 27701 
1000 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 Mr. William W. Sturges 


1400 Wachovia Bank Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 28202 


Re: Local 208 of the TOBACCO WORKERS 
aa UNION | 
Locals 176 and 177 of the TOBACCO 
WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION : 
-and- 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY, 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


Gentlemen: 


This is to advise acceptance of the June 6 request of 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company for an informal meeting, and 
for an extension for filing exceptions to my April 8 Report 
and Recommendations. 


| The informal meeting will convene in Washington, D. C., 
Pee at 1:00 p.m. on duly 15. The parties will be informed as to 
the place. 


Sincerely, 


be eeeteed M Wace hho. 


: copy: Mr. Edward C. Sylvester, Jr. 
| £ Director 
|£§ Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
U. S&S. Department of Labor 
1800 G Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20212 


eles emt 


Messrs. George Benjamin 
Robert Hobson 
Ward McCreedy 
John O'Hare 


Howard W. Vogt 


ROBERT L. HARRELL 


Attorney at Paw 


= TELEPHONE 254-4301 
We) 254-4302 
OS 


é 13% EAGLE STREET 
A, 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
wy July 13, 1966 


Mr. Floyd B. McKissick 
C/O CORK 
New York, New York 


Re: Appointment of Woodrow Jones 
to the Federal Judgeship of Western North Carolina 


Dear Sir: 


Fnclosead herein is a copy of the letter written to 
the President objecting to the appointment of the above 
captioned party as Judge of the District Courts of North 
Carolina, Western Division. I am objecting because I 
personally feel that Mr. Jones is far to conservative 
in the areas of Civil Rights and Human Relations. 


As a native of the City of Asheville I respectfully 
reauest your assistance in getting across to the President 
¢ the objection of the liberal Negro'ts specifically and 
the liberal Democratics generally, who have aligned 
themselves with the national Democratic party. 


Wg 


RTLH/dsp 


ec: Julius Chambers 
Attorney at Law 
4054 East Trade Street 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


July 7, 1966 


To The Honerabic L. B. Johnson 
President of the United States of America 
The White House 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Re: 


he Appointment of Woodrow Jones 
to The District Courts of Western Borth| 


Dear Sir: 


Let me take the pte vom to _— 
‘personal protest to the a of Mr. J 
the Federal bench in this. As 
of this conservative Demc ret 
have not kept pace with the QC 
development of this State and 3 


) the appointment 
ifeas we feel 
x2 Economical 


EE respectfr 


J at you roouneber 
the appointment of hdd 


position. 


Sincerely yours, 
Robert L. Harrell 


‘RLB/dsp 


ccs ee Chambers 

rney at Law 
408 East Trade Street 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


© NOTES ON 
4 i/ as ‘ THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


\ “TO FULFILL THESE RIGHTS’”’ 
‘ SY Re June 1 and 2, 1966 


Washington, D.C. 
0 WU July 17, 1966 


Lincoln, 


\\L 

I received word about a Smiil Business con- 
ference to be held in New York July 25. Noting that 
we are not one of the sponsoring organizations, It 
would still be good if we had someone in attendance, 
don't you think? If you don't have personnel in New 
York for $25.00, we could send up someone from Balti- 
more, in fact, we would welcome the opportunity 
since we have a program for which we need advice] 


Something more important. If we do not indi- 
cate some interest in the Urban Training Center's 
program which five CORE people have just completed, — 
we may blow an opportunity to pub 25 people in training 
starting this fall, each one earYning at least $39/999 

| | $50. 00%shad some earning $100.00. Rev. Archie Har- 
graves is very interested in helping but so far we 
| cannot get anyone from the national office to show 


any concern, 


May i suggest that you sit down with Floyd 
and Herb, explain that this && something that can 
benefit us greatly in the long f run because the 
program will build sophisticated new leaders with 
someone &élse picking up the tab. There should be 
a phone call to Morton, Director of the Center and/or 
Rev, Hargraves telling them of our continued interest 
in continuing theprogram, followed by g# letter of 
verification of that phone call, Tony hs been working 
with Hargraves closely and plans to go to Chicago 
next week to work out a program with Alex Hawkins, 
who has been in charge of the first group of ¥i five 
trainees and Rev, Hargraves so the matter is urgent. 
Once the program is workéd out, word can get out to 
chapters and recruitment of really good people can begin. 


1 yévsssy repeat. If we do not act on this 
immediately, wé will not only blow this opportunity, 
\ but perhaps blow the possibility for a meaningful 
\ relationship wath the activists in the church, 5o 
\ please do all you can to get motion on this right 


awaty will you. Call Tony if you need more information. 


Yours for Peace and Freedon, 


Lae oe 


P.S. Urban Training Ruth 
Center address: 40 N. Ashland, Phone: TA9-1272 


fardon tAyping {/ | | rene 


488 MADISON AVENUE / NEW YORK, N. Y. 10022 / TEL: 212 PL9-3232 / Cmcqestvce 


HOLD FOR RELEASE FOR A.M, 's OF JULY 19 


PATTERSON DEFENDS CLAY 


NEW YORK, July 19 ----- In & magazine article published today, Floyd 
Patterson defends the man who defeated him in his fight to regain the World's 
Heavyweight Championship title. 

"I have been called a ‘coward' and a 'rabbit' and an 'Uncle Tom' by Cassius 
Clay," says Patterson, "and many people think that I share their contempt for 
him, but I do not. 

"Cassius Clay, I think, is at heart a modest man." 

The article, by-lined by Floyd Patterson (as told to Gay Talese) appears 
in the August issue of Esquire Magazine. It is entitled "In Defense of 
Cassius Clay.” 

In the article, Patterson contends that the main purpose behind Clay's 
behavior is to sell tickets to his fights. 

"When I first met Cassius Clay, his public image was so different. It 
was in 1960. I was the champion then and was traveling through Rome. 

I'd had an audience with the Pope, then visited the American Olympic team 
there and met Cassius Clay. He was the star boxer for the American team, and 
he was very polite and full of enthusiasms." 

"He led me around the place and the only unusual thing about him was this 
overenthusiasm, but other than that he was a modest and very likable guy." 

In defending Clay, Patterson argues that the bad-guy role Clay “inherited 
from Sonny Liston has influenced many of the crazy things he does in public." 


"Right now the only people in America who are not booing him are the Black 


Muslims, and maybe that is one reason he prefers being with them. 


- more - 


oreo 


"Maybe if there were a few cheers from the other side of the fence, and 


a little more tolerance too, people would realize that Cassius Clay is not as 


bad as he seems, and maybe then he would also return the favor once in a while 
and keep his mouth shut.” 

As for his fight with Clay last year in Las Vegas, Patterson recalls that 
“During the fight itself, Clay, in the clinches, said many things seionat white 
people, trying to hit me again with that Uncle Tom thing. 

"But it was all I could do to stand up that night; as I said, I really 
wanted to be knocked out that night." 

Since the fight Patterson and Clay have met only once, and that was in a 


photographer's studio to pose for the picture on Esquire's cover. 


As Patterson recalls in the article, Clay "gave me a big bear hug when I 
walked in the door, had a big smile on his face, and there was real warmth there. 

-"Then-we sat down and he asked if my back is responding to treatment, and 
then said that he would like to go on a boxing tour with Liston and myself to 
make some extra money. " 


"He was very polite and gentle throughout the evening, and when he said 


goodbye I called him Cassius--I never call him by his Muslim name, Muhammad 


Ali--and then I added, ‘It's all right if I call you Cassius, isn't it?' 


"Clay smiled and said, ‘Any time, Floyd.' 
Patterson concludes, "He seemed no different to me then than he did when I 


first met him in Rome in 1960, and I think that that Cassius Clay is the real 


one." 


Esquire Contact: Martin Petroff, 212 - Plaza 9-3232; Nightline, Plaza 9-326 


488 MADISON AVENUE / NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 / TEL: 212 PL9-3232 / Eacquixce 


° 4 , 
This Letter to be Read at Public Works Committee Hearing, Rayburn House Office 
July 20 or July 21, 1966 


BETS FY FLOOD VIC? Iss 
% Mercy Seat Baptist Church 
2051 Caffin Ave.,New Orleans, La.,70117 


a Tuesday, July 19,1966 


Rep. George H.Fallon, Chairman 
House Public Works Committee 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C, 20515 


Dear Mr.Congressman: ; 
Your replies to individual letters have pleased our flood 
victims. It's good someone in Washington knows there are people in the Lower 
9th Ward, as well as real-estate and Lykes Brothers' profits. 


~e-- But don't stop there! 


The 3-day hearings you announce (of today througy Thursday) don't 
represent us any more than previous hearings did. We don't have expense accounts 
like governors, mayors, and congressmen, for the $132 roundtrip plane; and we 
don't cross striking air-mechanics' picket lines, either. 


MR,FALLON, WE WANT AN OPEN HEARING IN NEW ORLEANS NOW. Please ask 
Rep.Boggs to arrange it, like he arranged the September ones. Those hearings 
were a secret to us till July 1, when we got your official committee reports. 
The local U.S.Engineers Report was refused us when we tried to buy it. 


We know now that at the September hearings here, Rep.James J.Morrison 
urged congressional investigation of Gulf Outlet and levee system, saying that 
"the known inadequacy" indicated government responsibility for the people's 
flood-losses, We know both Boggs and Morrison spoke of cash to rebuild; Mayor 
Schiro linked "protection of our homes" with "a $10, 000 gua guarantee...as we did 
before, in the bank crisis." 


Gov.McKeithen judged Betsy was one of the big three U.S. disasters, 
along with historical Chicago Fire and San Francisco Earthquake. LBJ, on Betsy 
weekend, urged easing of veterans’ mortgages. ARE WE NOT VETERANS OF 400 
YEARS' WAR ON POVERTY? 


Three hundred years of poverty, poor schools, vicious jim crow--and 
now the nation's worst flood, Yet all that the rosy-promisers of September have 
given us is: continuing home=- and chattel-mortgages, on stuff no longers ours 
to use and enjoy; new debts up to $6,000 and 410,000; “debt consolidation" to 
run 40 years; “urban renewal" (which has always bulldozed the poor to make 
homes for the well-to-do and profits for big business). OEO, TCA, SBA--are all 
shams and traps--cruel deceptions of the people's longing for peace, plenty, 
and opportunity to grow and build a good world. 


Low-cost flood insurance would help IF RETROACTIVE as suggested in your 
Public Works hearings. But at best, insurance is again something we pay for, 
WE NEED CASH AID, DEBT LIFTING, RENT CONTROL, AND FOOD STAMPS. 


Mr.Fallon, WE DID NOT FLOOD OURSELVES. Why should we pay and pay, al- 
ways closer to being foreclosed, while those responsible receive and receive? 


Please ask Rep.Boggs to arrange by return mail for an interview in New 
Orleans with our éxecutive committee, to plan for the open hearing. We shall 
try to have our lawyer there. 


Sincerely, /signed/ 


: Rev. R.Johnson, PRESIDENT Rev. J.H.Craft, CHAIRMAN 
Mrs. H.M.Craft, SECRETARY Mrs.Emily Johnson, TREASURER 
Mrs. Thelma Powell, ETITIONS Mrs. Corrie D.Taylor, PETITIONS CHAIRMAN 
Mr. Lahmond Landry, ASSISTANT lir,-Wallace McKenzie, ASSISTANT 
Mr. Walter Rogers, . ASSISTANT Mirs.Elizabeth C.Rogers, ASSISTANT 


(Union Clerical Labor Donated) 


Jaly 25, 1966 


Mr. Jeffrey E. Puller 
sate L (The Reply-0-Letter Co.) 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Fuller: 

Thank you for your letter of July ist. 
Mr. BeKissiek is now on a fact-finding commission 
to Cambodia and will return about Aw lsth. 
Before he left, he indicated a desire to mest 
with you shortly after his return. 

Please notify me of a date convenient to you. 


Sincerely, 


Imma L. Hollinger 
Special Assistant to the 
National Director 


{LA 
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THE REPLY-O-LETTER Co. 


1860 BROADWAY 
at 61st Street ? 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10023 


Area code 212—CIrcle 5-8118 


July 1, 1966 


Mr. Floyd B. McKissick, National Director 
Congess of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 10038 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


: This is to remind you of our earlier correspondence regarding 
: CORE's unpaid balance of $12,065.82. 


No payment has been received since October 1965. 


Also, mow that CORE has re-established itself as a leading 
force in the civil rights movement through your participation 
in the Mississippi Freedom March, you should plan on getting 
your appeals into the mails. | 


As a longtime member of CORE, I look forward to meeting you 
and discussing your future fund-raising plans. 


: In this connection, I am enclosing a copy of a talk I gave 
on direct mail fund raising at a National Council of Churches 
: Conference on Voluntary Giving. Many have found it useful 
whether they use our services or not. 


: Sincerely yours, 


“defin £. File. 


Jeffrey E. Fuller 
Manager 


JEF/aa 
Encl. Fund Raising Department 


P.S. I'm leaving on a two-week vacation this afternoon, but 
would be glad to meet with you soon after I return on 


July 18th. "Jad sdleae in a be fancy Secreta, 
qa = —.. 
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"Proceedings of the 


CONFERENCE ON VOLUNTARY GIVING FOR AMERICAN CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS" 


. The following appears on pages 82-85 of the 


Cleveland, Ohio, February 13-15, 1964 


Held under the auspices of the 


Department of Stewardship and Benevolence 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE U.S.A. 


Raising Funds by Direct Mail 


JEFFREY E. FULLER 


Manager, Fund-Raising Department, Reply-O-Letter Company 


I want to share with you a secret—the 
secret of raising funds by direct mail as 
- ‘we practice it in my firm. First 4 word 
about my company. It is an advertising 
agency which specializes in the one 
medium of direct mail. Our clients in- 
clude insurance companies, magazine and 
book publishers, manufacturers, and al- 
most every kind of concern that can tell 
its story and sell its goods or services by 
‘mail. And I would remind you that direct 
mail is the second largest form of ad- 
vertising in the country—next to news- 
papers. 

My fund-raising department renders the 
same services to our non-profit organiza- 
tion clients that our business firms re- 
ceive. These include analysis of the 
client’s ““market”—the public he can ex- 
pect to respond to his letter; the creative 
work of our copy and art departments; 
our production facilities—paper, lithog- 
raphy, printing, multigraphing, etc.; and 
finally, if needed, our addressing and mail- 
ing services. 


Developing a direct mail appeal 

Join me now as I trace the steps we go 
through in developing a direct mail ap- 
peal for a group we'll call the XYZ As- 
sociation. After an interview with, if pos- 
sible, the Association’s top executive, and 
a thorough study of its printed literature 
and previous mailings and the results they 
produced, I fill out what we call a “Copy 
Assignment Form” answering in as great 
detail as possible the following questions: 

First. Who will receive the letter? What 
is their relationship to the XYZ Associa- 
tion? Are they the Association’s own pre- 
vious donors? Or its own prospects? If 
so, how was its list of donors and/or pros- 
pects built up? If an outside list is being 
used, what interest do such outsiders have 
in the Association? What is their educa- 


tional level, their cultural and perhaps 
political interest? What socio-economic 
group do the prospects belong to? 

Let me interrupt here to say that direct 
mail does mot produce the desired results 
when aimed at people of substantial 
wealth, except perhaps when they are old 
friends of the organization and accus- 
tomed to responding to its annual or semi- 
annual appeals. Men in the upper brackets 
—and women too—often have secretaries 
who feel they must protect them from 
all but truly personal mail. These secre- 
taries often consign your letters to the 
wastebasket unread. The wealthy usually 
have favorite causes and give after con- 
sulting with their tax lawyers or after 
being approached on a face-to-face basis, 
or through their family foundations. They 
do not allow themselves the privilege of 
responding to the impulse we try to create 
in our letters. 

Also, of course, direct mail does not 
produce contributions from people too 
poor to have anything to give after their 
basic needs have been attended to. Except 
in the case of previous donors, we recom- 
mend directing mail appeals only to those 
in the middle-income brackets—say, from 
$5,000 to $20,000, perhaps $25,000. 

To get back to lists, many of our 
clients use rented lists, and others ex- 
change their lists with organizations of 
similar types—especially in the civil rights 
field. Frequently, our clients seek our ad- 
vice with regard to lists. What we look 
for in lists is community of interest. A 
secretarian appeal should of course go to 
members of that denomination; a civil 
rights appeal to people with a known or 
presumed interest in such social issues. 

Second. Our form asks for the basic 
concept to be featured. For instance, in a 
mailing we created for the United Presby- 
terian Church’s Commission on Ecumeni- 


ee a NTE NNT IRON FTO OTITIS GEL EN TAME ETI LS CREWE TP 
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cal Mission and Relations (formerly 
Foreign Missions), the basic subject was 
the “Life Income Agreement.” And for 
the Union Theological Seminary in Rich- 
mond, the concept was “The Friends of 
the Seminary.” 

Third. Our form asks what to say to 
gain the reader’s interest and at the same 
time to indicate why the reader will 
benefit from reading the XYZ Associa- 
tion’s letter and from responding to its 
appeal. This is often the most difficult 
task of all. It involves careful study of 
the Association’s background material. It 
involves stretching the imagination. It in- 
volves what Edison referred to as the 
“99% perspiration and 1% inspiration” 
required to come up with a fresh idea. 
Ie involves what we call “relating the un- 
related.” It involves inventing a new way 
to say an old thing. 


Interest-arousing phrases 


Here are some examples of interest- 
arousing phrases and sentences we have 
come up with as a result of our puzzling 
over the problems of relating the unre- 
lated: 

Salvation Army: “Little Joey Is Wait- 

ing to Say Thanks.” 

National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness: “Remember when you 
played blindman’s buff?” 

Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence: (with a picture of Dr. King) 
“J am Martin Luther King, Jr. I 
want to tell you about the secret 
weapon that may win the battle for 
human dignity in the South.” 

Fathers of St. Edmund: “What would 
you. do with $1.87? Here’s what 
Father Francis Casey did.” 

Cadle Chapel: “Please, dear God, send 
our daddy home for Christmas!” 
(with a picture of two children 
praying at their bedside.) 

American Civil Liberties ‘Union (the 
year William Shirer’s The Rise and 
Fall of the Third Reich led the best- 
seller list): ““While serving as United 
States Judge at the International 


Nuremberg Trials, I saw the terrible 
havoc the denial of civil liberties 
had: worked upon a once proud and 
talented people.” (The signer was 
Francis Biddle, Attorney General 
under F. D. R.) 

American Indian Fund: “How about 
‘Equal Rights’ for this American 
too?” (Illustrated with a sketch of 
modern reservation Indian, rather 
woebegone, with his proud ancestor 
on horseback behind him.) 


As you will see from these examples, 
sometimes the attention-getter and in- 
terest-arouser is in the form of a bold 
headline, and sometimes it merely consti- 
tutes the start of the letter text itself. 
Sometimes its effectiveness depends on the 
accompanying illustration; sometimes 
there is no picture at all. The format of 
the letter itself can be the attention- 
arouser: the “gram,” the “special re- 
lease,” the french-fold Christmas “‘card.” 
There is no formula that fits all situations. 

The character of the organization 
usually dictates how free we—and you— 
can be with headline and picture. But re- 
member that you are competing for at- 
tention and interest with all other forms 
of communication—television, the movies, 
magazines, newspapers, and other direct 
mail. You must open with something that 
will make your reader want to read on, 
that will give him the feeling he will 
benefit from reading your letter, that 
suggests he will benefit from doing what 
your letter is going to ask him to do. 


Secondary reader benefit 


Fourth. Our form asks for a “secondary 
reader benefit” to be included, usually 
near the end of the letter. What we look 
for here is a reason for giving, one which 
benefits the giver. At this erence on 
Voluntary Christian Giving it hardly 
seems appropriate for me to attempt to ex- 
plain what motivates people to give. Psy- 
chologists have been known to call it 
“ego-gratification.” As Christians we 
know that “It is better to give than to 
receive.” All religions the world over 


look well upon the generous giver. What- 
ever it is, a direct mail appeal should 
invoke the spiritual lift enjoyed by the 
giver. Here are examples of how we have 
done so in the closing paragraphs of a 
few of our letters: 

United Presbyterian Church: ““Whether 
your sacrificial Lenten offering be 
small or large, please mail it in the 
above envelope today. It will do 
Christ’s work tomorrow.” 

Unitarian Service Committee: ““The en- 
velope enclosed above will plant new 
hope in a thousand hearts . . . and 
abiding satisfaction in your own.” 

South Nassau Hospital: “Your own 
Christmas will be brighter for the 
loving act of your willing heart.” 

United World Federalists: “If you have 
hopes for your children’s future, 
join with us now. Your contribution 
will strengthen the cause of world 
peace.” 

Salvation Army: “Though you may not 
expect thanks—little Joey sends you 
a ‘big hug’ anyway.” 


Fathers of St. Edmund: “The Intes= 


tions you indicate on the enclosed 
envelope will be remembered at our 
Daily Masses.” | 

CORE: “Give to ease the shame in all 
our hearts.” 

American Indian Fund: “Your generous 
check will speed the day when the 
first Americans are no longer the for- 
gotten Americans.” 

National Sharecroppers Fund: “You'll 
be telling the migrant worker—elo- 
quently—that there are people who 
wish to help him—not exploit him.” 

ACLU: “The envelope enclosed above 
will help you write history in 1963.” 

- Of course, if in addition to spiritual 
benefits your contributors receive some- 
thing tangible like a newsletter, an an- 
nual report, a membership card, or voting 
_ privileges in your organization, don’t for- 
get to mention it. 

Fifth. Our form asks for the proposed 
wording. of the inside of the reply en- 
velope. Examples enclosed in the letters 
available for you to take with you will 


explain what we try to accomplish here. 
Once again, we try to tell the XYZ Asso- 
ciation’s story in capsule form—perhaps 
with an apt quotation or endorsement— 
and we encourage the reader to be as 
generous as possible (a problem we work 
on in the letter itself, too, of course). 

Sixth. Look at the appearance of the. 
mailing envelope, the first thing your 
reader will see. If you mail first class, we 
recommend using one of the special com- 
memorative stamps to increase interest. 
If not first class, we suggest the Pitney- 
Bowes meter: to the layman its non-profit 
bulk mail impression looks like first-class 
mail. A printed indicia, on the other hand, 
indicates to your recipient that advertis- 
ing, non-personal mail is inside. 

An opaque envelope with no return ad- 
dress helps force people to open the letter 
and at least expose themselves to the 
message inside. Avoid the _ so-called 
“teaser” on the front of the envelope; this 
merely flashes to anyone of moderate in- 
telligence that inside he’ll find advertising 
or other non-personal matter. 

Seventh. On the back of our form I 
type all additional facts about the XYZ 
Association and its mailing that I consider 
significant, attach to it the background 
material itself, and turn the whole as- 
signment over to our copy department. 
One of our copywriters studies all my 
recommendations, ideas, and comments, 
and proceeds to “build” (not write) our 
letter. He does his best to see that all 
the elements asked for are included (or 
improved upon). When the first draft is 
finished, editing begins. The letter goes 
then to our art department where my 
suggestions with regard to illustration 
and layout (also calculated in terms of 
reader benefit) are studied, discussed and 
developed into a formal presentation which 


is sent to the client along with our copy. 
+ £¢+ + ££ 


Some of you may say that you simply 
don’t have the time or personnel to go 
through all this for each letter you turn 
out. Still, if I were in your shoes I would 
seriously consider the idea of “building” 
your letters around such concepts as who 
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will receive it, what will make him read 
it, and how will he benefit by responding 
to it. Letters you simply “sit down and 
write” often miss the mark in these three 
crucial areas. 

And if you don’t have professional 
copywriters on your staff—men and/or 
women who seem to have a magic way 
with words—let your imagination run 
wild as you invent your opening headline, 
sentence, or paragraph. And let that same 
imaginative streak carry you through your 
first draft. Then polish it a bit and try it 
on someone whose taste and judgment you 
respect—your wife maybe, or a colleague 
in another department. You'll find that 
two heads can often so improve a draft 
that you'll never try to “go it alone” 
again. 7 
Let me close by seeming to backtrack 
a bit. We are opposed 100% to the con- 
cept of creating letters by formula, by 
rote. What makes for success in fund- 
raising by direct mail is the same as in 
any similar field: intelligence, imagination, 
enthusiasm, heart. 


will receive it, what will make him read 
it, and how will he benefit by responding 
to it. Letters you simply “sit down and 
write” often miss the mark in these three 
crucial areas. 
And if you don’t have professional 
copywriters on your staff—men and/or 
women who seem to have a magic way 
with words—let your imagination run 
wild as you invent your opening headline, 
sentence, or paragraph. And let that same 
imaginative streak carry you through your 
first draft. Then polish it a bit and try it 
on someone whose taste and judgment you 
respect—your wife maybe, or a colleague 
in another department. You'll find that 
two heads can often so improve a draft 
that you'll never try to “go it alone” 
again. 

Let me close by seeming to backtrack 

a bit. We are opposed 100% to the con- 
cept of creating letters by formula, by 
rote. What makes for success in fund- 
raising by direct mail is the same as in 
any similar field: intelligence, imagination, 

enthusiasm, heart. 
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From '"Proceedings of the CONFERENCE ON VOLUNTARY GIVING FOR 
AMERICAN CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS" 


DISCUSSION on page 85 ----------- as revised, amplified, and edited by 


Jeffrey E. Fuller 
Manager, Fund-Raising Department 
Reply-0-Letter Company 


Q.- How small a quantity of Reply-O-Letters can one order? 


A. 10,000 is our minimum test quantity. This is offered on the basis 
that if the test mailing is successful, the next order will be at 
least 25,000. All but one or two of our regular fund-raising clients 
started out with small test mailings and now buy 100,000 or more let- 
ters a year -- and many use over half a million every twelve months. 


Q. Do most fund-raisers send more so-called "cold" mailings to prospects, 
who know little or nothing about the organization involved, than they 
send mailings to donors? 


A. Yes. A "cold" mailing cannot be expected to produce the same returns 
as one to people who have given before; indeed most fund-raisers are 
satisfied if the "cold" mailing merely pays for itself. They expect 
the organization to benefit from recruiting new donors who can be 
counted on to support the cause for many years to come. 


Q.- How many colors does Reply-0 recommend? 


A. Our regular practice is to print letters in two colors. One is 
rarely enough, and more than two are seldom needed. 


Q. How much white space is necessary? 


A. The more the better -- within reason. We recommend short paragraphs, 
- gome indented, to make the letter easy on the eye and easy to read. 


Q. What length letter produces the best returns? 


A. While we don't recommend three- and four-page letters, and recognize 
that in some renewal situations brevity is called for, we are not wedded 
to the short letter for its own sake. A letter should be as long as it 
has to be to say what it has to say -- interestingly and effectively. 
However, if the copy does continue on to the back, it must be divided 
in the middle of a sentence -- or even in the middle of a word -- so as 
to compel the reader to turn over and expose himself to the closing 
action-requesting paragraph. | 


Q- Can a Reply-0O-Letter be addressed on a machine, after it is assemble 
and sealed? | 


a eet QE hk ake ee tei het rae’ 


A. Yes. For many of our out-of-town clients we produce such letters and 
ship them in open-window envelopes for handling in just this manner. 


(over, please) 


¢ a 


Does Reply-O sell blank stock without printing? | . 


Q 
A. No. 

Q. What are the advantages of using Reply-0- Letter? 
; i 


- In tests against ordinary letters and conventional formats Reply-O con- 
sistently pulls 30% to 40% (sometimes over 100%) better response. The 
secret of this success is three-fold: 


1. In cooperation with you and your staff our experienced artists and 
copywriters design, write, and "build" letters which create in your 
reader a powerful impulse to respond, to subscribe, to give. And 

' there is no oe for these creative services. 


2. . The reply seule ng Cpe the name and address of your donor and, 
when in its "pocket" in the letter, it personalizes your appeal and 
makes your recipient far less likely to throw it away unread (and 
its appeal for funds unanswered) than is the case with a letter 
lacking this measure of personalization. 


3. Since the reply envelope requires no postage or addressing -- and 
has no form to be filled out -- it stands ready for immediate ac- 
tion when your reader decides to obey that impulse. Finally, the 
envelope cannot get lost, but remains an integral: part of — 
letter until that moment of decision is reached.. 


Q. What does Reply-O cost? 


A. Reply-O-Letters are sold in three-part sets -- two-color letter, one-color 
reply envelope, and one-color window mailing envelope -- as follows 


Per letter in the mail: 


Quantity Price per M sets all costs except addressing 
10,000 (test quantity only) $38.33 T | 
es00O. . 6. co.cc ens bok 2 cies 33.33 of 
6) ar Re es aes 28 .33 5 

REED ccccusesevenns ees dee [RSeSS 5 
IO cc vcesesee ee eeoe 23-33 | 5¢ 


While our creative services are free, finished art, type-setting, and plates 
usually run about $100 per job (there's no charge when the same letter is re- | 
printed). If we do your assembling and mailing, the charge is $12.50 per M. 7 
($10 per M, if we merely assemble and seal, shipping to you for addressing | 
and mailing.) With postage at iif (the nies prof it rate we recommend in most 
instances), in-the-mail costs add up to those indicated above -- or less, if 


you do the mailing. | : 


For further information, contact: Jeffrey E. Fuller 
| Manager, Fund-Raising Department 
Phone: 212 (Area Code)=- . Reply-0-Letter Company 
CIrele 5-8118 1860 Broadway : 


New York, N.Y. 10023 
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I'm pleased to NOY Sehe enthusiasm expressed in 


Dear Mr. Mekissick: 


your letter of November 2, which you: sent in responce 
to recent correspondence I sent te your office. 


Respectfully and faithfully yours 
in freedon, 


nm 
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September 14, 1966 


MIe Ee Barnes 
eterans for Peace in Vietnam 
127 jest 43rd Street 


New pl New York 10036 
| Dear Mr. Barnes: 


Thank you for your t tful letter of September 6, 
ma for the enclosed ‘clip: about Santo Domingo. 


It is heartening to know that we have your support 
and understanding at a time which is so crucial in 
a" for *t | equality" through "black 
pow ° 


Contri butions can be miled to The Congress of 
Racial Eq mali ty, 200 00 West 135th Street, New York, 
Thank you for your interest, 


Very truly yours, 


Floyd Be MeKissick . 
National Director 


PBMcK/ih 


D e .° - UN h a ’ 

Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic, Sept. 6 (AP) —Presi- 
dent Joaquin Balaguer  an- 
nounced last night that former 
Gen. Elias Wessin Y Wessin had 
been namedsalternate ambassa- 
dor and military adviser to the 
Dominican Republie’s UN de- 
legation. 

esin, prominent in the Domi- 
nican Republic’s rightwing, led 
the armed forces against leftist 
rebels. who attempted a_take- 
over in April, 1965. As their 
price for a settlement, the rebels 
demanded his ouster as com- 
‘mander of the armed forces 
| training center and his exile. 
| He left the island repuic in 
September 1965, and according 
to reports is living in Miami. 

H also was the leader of the 
coup tha ousted President Juan 
Bosch in 1963. 


— 


"Sept. 6. aes 


, or 
Dear Sirs oK¥ 4 


lam with the Veterans for Peace group and I saw 


your name along with the others on the tickets 


for the Cambodia report at Yarnegie on Sept. 27, 


Tam enclosing.alittle noticed item which has very 
important implications, This demonstrates the 
kind of "democratic" govermments that evolve 
from CIA gigsed elections held after American 
military-invervention as in the Dominican 


Rupublic, The same will happen in Viet Nam, 


Wessin Y Wessin is a butcher comparable to 
Hitler; he would he promptly hung if the people 
could get their hands on him.Yis stupid air raids | 


slaughtered thousands of his countrymen, including 


women and children, Yet here he is as the 
Nolternate ambassador and military advisor" to the. 
U.N. delegation of the Dominican Republic. I knew| 
this would happen when he was "exiled" to Miami 
while Col,Deno was sent to England, How can this 
bloody butcher represent the people of the 


Dominican Republic? 


Ve in Harlem are proud of you, Stokley Carmichael 


and William Worthy. Let us know where we can send 
contributions to C.O.R.E. and S.N.C.C, 
E,. Barnes 
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READ IN THIS ISSUE: 
To the Honorable Members PT eT Tt ttt ttt i tit ett 
of the United Statee Congrese 
Washington, DeCe, 
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A) A NEW PAPAL APPEAL. 


B) GERMANY, THE PROBLEMS OF NU-- 
CLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION AND THE 
QUEST FOR PEACE: : si 


eee 


Re: A) A NEW PAPAL APPEAL 
le~ WHAT A U.S.-U.S.S.R. NUCLEAR 
ARRANGEMENT WOULD INVOLVE. 


B) GERMANY, THE PROBLEMS OF 
NUCLEAR NON~PROLIFERATION | | 
AND THE QUEST FOR PEACE, 2. LET'S FOR ONCE TAKE THE INI~ 
| TIATIVE IN NUCLEAR MATTERS. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 
POPE PAUL'S FOURTH ENCYCLICAL 
IS AGAIN DEDICATED TO PEACE AND THE PONTIFF, REMI-~ 
NISCENT OF HIS PILGRIMAGE A YBAR AGO TO THE UNITED( .4.~ HOW TO UNITE GERMANY. 
NATIONS, APPEALS TO THE CCNSCIENCE OF ALL MEN OF | | | 
(c) (0) (0) 


GOOD WILL TO STRIVE FOR PEACE WHOSE "BENEFITS ARE 
SO GREAT THAT EVEN IN EARTHLY MORTAL AFFAIRS NO MO 

RE PLEASING NAME IS HEARD® AS HIS HOLINESS PUTS IT{ *#866444666444646 444040444 444%4% 
QUOTING ST AUGUSTINE. 


UNFORTUNATELY IT TAKES TWO TO MAKE PEACE AND HANOI'S INTEREST IN 
PEACE IS VERY DIFFICULT TO ASSESS AT THIS MOMENT. AS FOR OUR SIDE, I HAVE NO DOUBT 
WHATEVER THAT JUST LIKE WE HAVE KEPT OUR WORD AND EVACUATED OUR TROOPS FROM THE DOMI-~- 
NICAN REPUBLIC ONCE PEACE WAS RESTORED THERE, WE WOULD DO THE SAME THING AGAIN IN VIET~ 
NAM, THE MOMENT THE COMMUNISTS WOULD CHOOSE TO HAVE A JUST AND HONORABLE PEACE IN- 
STBAD OF THE RAVAGES OF A BLOODY AND DIFFICULT WAR, Ceo. 


3.~ DETERRENCE AND DEFENSE. 


; O-0-0-4)~0~0~0 
1) WHAT A U.S. - U.S.S.R. y BEFORE RESUMING WRITING ON NATIONAL AND URBAN 
NUCLEAR ARRANGEMENT ) AFFAIRS, I WISH TO DEVOTE THIS ISSUE TO EUROPE 
WOULD INVOLVE. ) WHERE DESPITE THE GOOD BFFORTS OF THE JOHNSON ADMI- 
NISTRATION, WE STILL OURSELVES BADLY SQUEEZED 


BETWZEN THE INTRANSIGENCE OF THE SOVIETS ON THE ONE H gp DUPLICITY OF OUR FRENCH 
ALLIES ON THE OTHER, IT IS CERTAINLY DISCONCERTING TO SEE SO MANY EXCELLENT PEOPLE 
AND BISTINGUISHED MEMBERS OF OUR SCIENTIFIC COMMUNITY PRESSURING THE PRESIDENT TO SBEK 
AT ALL COST AN UNDERSTANDING WITH THE SOVIETS ON THE SIGNING OF A NUCLEAR NON-—PROLIFS 
RATION TREATY. THEIR STATED OBJECTIVE IS PEACE, BUT WOULD THAT ENHANCE PEACE AS THEY 
CLAIM? NO DOUBT THEY KNOW VERY MUCH IN SCIENTIFIC MATTERS, BUT THEY CERTAINLY KNO® 
VERY LITTLE ON THE POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS OF SUCH A MOVE, OR ELSE THEY WOULDN'T HAVE 
UNDERTAKEN IT, HERE IS WHAT IS HIDDEN BEHIND THE SOVIET INTRANSIGENCE ON THE CONCLU- 


SION OF A NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY: 


WAMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY" IS AN INDEPENDENT PUBLICATION WHICH APPEARS IN THE FORM OF 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE U.S, CONGRESS WHENEVER THE DEVELOPMENTS ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
SCENE OR THE NATIONAL INTEREST OR BOTH WARRANT IT, ITS PARAMOUNT AIM IS A RELENTLESS 
FIGHT AGAINST THE EXTREMES OF BOTH THE LEFT AND THE RIGHT FOR THE PRESERVATION AND 
PERPETUATION OF OUR SPIRITUAL VALUES, OUR DEMOCRATIC HERITAGE AND OUR AMERICAN WAY 

OF LIFE. THE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION RATE — COVERING A MINIMUM OF TWELVE CONSECUTIVE 
ISSUES «» I8 FIVE DOLLARS AND ANYBODY CAN SUBSORIBE THROUGH MAIL BY GIVING HIS CORRECT 
NAME AND ADDRESS AND ENCLOSING A CHECK OR MONEY ORDER FOR THE ABOVE G@MOUNT. SUBSCRI~ 
BERS. ARE KINDLY ASKED TO GIVE TO THEIR OOPY AS WIDE A OIROULATION AS POSSIBLE AND TO 
URGE OTHERS TO SUBSCRIBE. PATRIOTISM IS EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS. 
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"AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY" ~~ SEPTEMBER 2th, 1966 ——- VOL. II, # TWO ——- PAGE TWO 


The writer of this letter, a foreign news analyst and an honor graduate of the City 
College of New York, hae been compelled to write diractly to the U.S. Congress on 
Foreign Policy and National Security mattere after all avenues of free ezpression 
have been closed to him: He was throw out of his jbb, dropped from membership with 
the American Newspaper Guild, denied a job with any other newspaper and prevented 
ffom eelling hie writings even on a free—lamce basis. 


ONE: CONTRARY TO WHAT SOME PEOPLE -—~ INOLUBING Dr LARSON AND HIS DISTINGUISHED 
COLLEAGUES -—- THINK, AN AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE U.S. AND THE U.S.S.R 
OM THE SIGNING OF A NON~PROLIFERATION TREATY, ISIN'T GOING TO SOLWE THE PROBLEM OVER~ 
NIGHT. THAT WOULD BE ONLY A PRELIMINARY STEP THAT WOULD HAVE TO BE FOLLOWED BY SOME 
WORLD CONF ‘RENCE WHICH WOULD INCLUDE ALL NUCLEAR AND NON-NUCLEAR POWERS FOREMOST THE 
FORMER, WHICH AS WE ALL KNOW ARE NOT TWO BUT FIVE RIGHT NOW. (2) THE NUCLEAR POWERS 
INCLUDE FRANCE AND CHINA WHICH ARESTILL IN THE PROCESS OF TESTING NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND 
ARE NOT LIKELY TO ATTEND, CHINA IS AT ODDS — OFFICIALLY AT LEAST ~—- WITH THE REMAI~ 
NING FOUR NECLZEAR POWERS AND I DON'T SEE WHAT @OD IT WOULD DO TO US TO HAVE THE SO- 
VIETS SIGN A PAPER WHICH WOULD NOT BE BINDING ON THE CHINESE. COULD Dr LARSON TELL US 
WHAT “NE WOULD HAVE TO DO TO INDUCE THE CHINESE TO ENTER SUCH & PACT AND EVEN MORE TO 
MAKE THEM ADHERE TO THE TEST-BAN TREATY? (3) THE NON-NUCLEAR POWERS WHICH INCLUDE 
SUCH RADICALS LIKE CUBA, NORTH VIETNAM AND NORTH KOREA, THE U.A,R. AND THE EASTERN 
EUROPEAN COMMUNIST STATES, PLUS AFRICA, LATIN AMERICA AND THE REST OF ASIA, ARE 
GOING AS A CONSEQUENCE TO BE BOUND TOGETHER IN A THIRD OR NEUTRAL BLOC WHICH BY NECES 
SITY WOULD FALL UNDER 1HE INFLUENCE OF THE WELL ORGANIZED COMMUNISTS ANDIHEIR NEUTRA~ 
LIST FELLOW TRAVELERS. STANDING IN THE WINGS WOULD BE FRANCE, WHICH ABPIRES TO LEAD 
SUCH A THIRD BLOC PEACEFULLY AND CHINA, WHICH WANTS TO SHOOT ITS WAY THROUGH ALL THREE 
UNDERDEVELOPED CONTINENTS. IN EURO THE FRENCH HAVE BEEN CLAIMING ALL ALONG THAT 
THE U.S. COULDN'T BE TRUSTED AND THAT THE EUROPEANS NEEDED FRANCE'S NSOLEAR PROTECTION, 
WOULD A U.S, ~ SOVIET GUARANTEE ACAINST NUCLEAR BLACKMAILING PREVENT THE FRENCH FROM 
USING THE SAME KIND OF ARGUMENT IN THE UNDERIEVELOPED WORLD? (4) REFUSING THE GER~ 
MANS A SHARE IN NATO NUCLEAR DEFENSES, WOULD FORCE GERMANY INTO THE NON~NUCLEAR BLOC 
AND WOULD NEUTRALIZE IT SOONER OR LATER, THAT WOUDD CUT EUROPE IN TWO, perpatuate 
THE COMMUNIST REGIMES OF EASTERN EUROPE, FRE “ZB THE IRON CURTAIN FOREVER /.ND MAKE 
OUR NATO ALLIANCE OBSOLETE AND USELESS. (5) A U.S. - U.S.9.R. ARRANGEMENT ON NUCLEAR 
MATTERS, WOULD MEAN MUCH MORE THAW Anh EB TO THIRD PARTIES AGAINST NUCLEAR BBACK 
MAIL. IT WOULD MEAN ALSO A PACT NOT T AMEAPONS AGAINST EACH OTHER FOR OBVIOUSLY 
THERE COULD BE NO AGREEMENT ON WHAT THEY WOULD PROPOSE TO DO AS TO THIRD PARTIES 
WITHOUT FIRST AGREEING AS TO HOW THEY WERE TO TREAT EsCH OTHER. AND IT WOULD BE ONLY 
NATUR AL TO EX ECT THAT THE THIRD OR NEUTRAL BLOC, WHOSE LEADERS WOULD BE WORKING 
IN COLLUSION WITH THE COMMUNISTS, WOULD BE ASKED TO ACT AS AN ARBITER IN THE BAST- 
WEST DISPUTES, THIS HAS BEEN PRECISELY THE ARGUMENT OF THE SOVIETS EVERY TIME THEY 
HAVE &SKED FOR THE INCLUSION OF NEUTRALS IN A CONFERENCE. THAT MEANS MAKING OUR. DE~ 
CISIONS CONCERNING OUR SURVIVAL DEH NDENT ON FOREIGN CONTROLS OVERTLY OR COVERTLY 
EXERCISED BY THE COMMUNISTS. (6) SUCH A U.S.-U.S.8,R. ARRANGEMENT, FAR FROM PROMO— 
TING CEACE WOULD IN FPAOT OVEN THE WAY FOR THE PROLIFERATION OF LOCAL WARS ALL OVER 
WORLD —- GUERILLA OR CONVENTIONAL STYLE ~- ONCE THE COMMUNISTS WOULD BE ASSUBED THAT 
THEY WOULDN'T ANYMORE RUN THE RISK OF A TOTAL NUCLEAR WAR, AND THAT WOULD BE THE 
BEGINNING OF THE END FOR OURSELVES AND THE REST OF THE FREE WORLD ALSO. 


WHAT IS HIDDEN BEHIND THE SOVIET INTRANSIGENCE AS YOU CAN SEE, ISIN'T BXACTLY 
MOSCOW'S FEAR OF THE GERMANS GETTING NUCLEAR WEAPONS. IT IS RATHER THE OLD SCHEME 
OF COMMUNIZING THE WORLD IN SOME PEACEFPSL AND PAINLESS FOR THE COMMUNISTS WAY AND 
IT IS A PITY THAT SUCH BIG NAMES LIKE THOSE WHICH APPEARED IN THE NEW YORK TIMES 
WOULD UNDERTAKE TO PRESSURE THE PRESIDENT INTO SURRENDERING THIS COUNTRY'S BEST IN~ 
TERESTS AND SECURITY IN EXCHANGE FOR NOTHING AND MAY BE EVEN WORSE. FOR WE ARE 
BOUND TO END UP STRENGTHENING THE POSITION OF THE SUBVERSIVES IN OUR GOVERNMENT AND 
LECALISING THE PRESENCE OF THIEVES AND ROBBERS INSIDE OUR HOUSE, THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN 
PRESSURING US FOR YEARS NOW TO REACH AN ACCOMODATION WITH THE COMMUNISTS IN THE NAME 
OF AN ALL ELUSIVE WORLD PSACE AND A PALSE SE SENSE OF SECURITY. AND I OAN'T HELP 
BUT REPEAT HERE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN'S PROPHETIC WORDS WHEN HE ONCE SAID THAT " THOSE 
WHO WOULD BARTER THEIR LIBERTY FOR SECURITY DESERVE AND GET NEITHER, 

O~ 0~ O-D—- 0-0-0 
2) LET'S FOR ONCE : ) THE MAN WHO WRITES HERE IS AS MUCH A MAN OF PEACE 

TAKE THE INITIATIVE AS ANYBODY ELSE, BUT IF PEACE MEANS SURRENDERING EVERY 

IN NUCLEAR MATTERS THING FOR NOTHING, THEN WHAT'S THE USE ARGUING. WE 
MIGHT AS WELL QUIT FIGHTING, DIG OUR GRAVE, SIT IN THERE 
AND WAIT UNTILL SOMEBODY COMES TO BURY US ALIVE. PEACE LIKE WAR HAS TO BE FOUGHT 
FOR AND TO BE WON; IT REQUIRES INITIATIVE AND CONSTANT ALERTNESS; IT REQUIRES ASSO 
PLANNING @HEAD OF TIME AND MASTERING THE DETAILS. 


SOMEHOW HOWEVER SOME OF OUR DIPLOMATS DON'T GO TOO MUCH FOR INITIATIVE AND THEY 


DON'T LIKE ROCKING THE BOAT EITHER, WHAT IS THAT PREVENTS US FROM TAKING TH® INITIA 


URING A NON“PROLIFERATION TREATY ON OUR TERNS, OR AT LEAST IN 
TIVE RIGHT NOW IN SEC oli en 


GETTING THE SOVIET PRESSURE OFF OUR NEOK I DON'T QUITE UNDERSTAND, 
I HAD RECOMMENDED THAT WE GO AHEAD AND PROPOSE THROUGH THE U.N, THAT ALL aria aa 
OUTSIDE THE EABTERN AND WESTERN BLOCS ARE DECLARED 4 NUCLEAR“FREE ZONE AND THAT Ol 


THEIR PART THEY AGREE NOT TO SEEK FROM OTHERS OR TO acQUIRE TaROUGH T THBIR OWN EFFORTS 
“WEAPONS TERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGEN 
SS ea 1s ae ; OUT AT THAT TIME WE COULD FURTHER 


IT THAT THE BAN IS ENFORCED AND AS I HAD POINTED 
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MAILED TO THE MEMBERS OF THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE AND THE HOUSE FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS COMMITTEE WHENEVER THE DEVELOPMENTS ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE OR-TH™ NATIO-— 
NAL INTEREST OR BOTH WARRANT IT. COPIES ARE MAILED REGULARLY TO MRS JACQUELINE BCU- 
VIER KENNEDY, PRESIDENT LYNDON B, JOHNSON, VICE -RESIDENT HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, SPEA~ 
KER HOHN McOORMAOK, SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN RUSK, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ROBERT S. Me 
NAMARA, U.S, AMBASSADOR TO TH= U.N. ARTHUR GOLDBEBG, GOVERNOR NELSON ROCKEFELLER 

OF NEW YORK, MAYOR JOHN LINDSAY OF NEW YORK OITY AND FORMER PRESIDENTS DWIGHT EI~ 
SENHOWER AND HARRY 8, TRUMAN AMONG OTHERS. 


OFFER OUR NUCLEAR -ROTEOTION TO ANY ONE SEEKING IT EITHER AGAINST ANOTHER NUCLEAR 


POWER OR AGAINST A NON-NUCLZAR POWER WHICH MIGHT TRY TO IGNORE THE UN RESOLUTION. 
THAT FAR FROM ALDOWING THE RUSSIANS, THE CHINESE, THE FRENCH OR ANYBODY ELSE TO 
MEDDLE IN THE UNDERDEVELOPED SOUTHERN HALF OF THE WORLD, IT WOULD INSTEAD OPEN THE 
WAY FOR MORE A ND MORE NONALIGNED NATIONS BECOMING WESTERN ORIENTED. WHAT HAPPENS 
INSIDE OUR CAMP OR INSIDE THE COMMUNIST CAMP I: DIFFICULT TO ASCERTAIN WHETHER WE 
SIGN A TREATY OR NOT, THEORETICALLY AT LEAST WE SHOULD BE ABLE TO ENFORCE A BAN 
AGAINST PROLIFERATION INSIDE OUR BAMP AND THE RUBSIANS SHOULD BE ABLE TO DO THE SA- 
ME INSIDE THEIRS. AND IF WE FIND IT DIFFIOULT TO DEAL WITH THE FRENCH AND THE RUS~ 
SIANS FIND IT DIFFICULT TO DEAL WITH THE CHINESE, ‘THEN THE RIGHT THING TO DO WOULD 
BE FOR MOSCOW NOT TO RAISE HELL ABOUT THE GERMANS, BUT TO JOIN US IN BRINGING WORLD 
PRESSURE TO BEAR UPON BOTH THE FRENCH AND THE OHINESE FIRST FOR STOP7ING THEIR NUCLE~ 
AR TESTING AND THEN FOR ADHERING TO A NUCLEAR NON=PROLIFERATION PACT. THAT'S THE 
WAY TO DEAL WITHTHE PROBLEM IF WORKING WITH MOSCOW WOULD AIM AT OUR MUTUAL SURVIVAL 
4ND NOT AT OUR COMMUNIZATION AND THAT OF THE FREE WORLD @S WELL. BUT THE SOVIETS 
AREN'T SINCERE AS YOU CAN SEE. THEY KEEP ON FLIRTING WITH THE FRENCH WHILE TOGETHER 
WITH THE CHINESE THE'RE UP TO THEIR NEOKS HBLPING THE NORHT VIETNAMESE AND THE VIET 
CONG FIGHT AND KILL OUR BOYS IN VIETNAM. THEN COME OUR BIG SOIENTISTS AND TALK ABOUT 
gn ag WELL, I WISH THEY WOULD READ THIS ISSUE AND SB= FOR THEMSELVES HOW 

Y ARE, ) 


_ LAST DECEMBER ALSO I HAD SAID THAT THE HISTORY OF THIS OENTURY SHOWS THAT TAL~ 
KING ABOUT DISA RMAMENT LEADS US NOWHERE EXCEPT TO WORLD WARS OF WHICH WE'VE HAD TWO 
ALREADY. THAT THEREFORE PRESSING FOR DISARMAMENT IS MEANINGLESS UNLESS WE FIRST 
DEVISE THE KIND OF MACHINERY WHICH WOULD HELP US SOLVE THE DAY TO D#Y PROBLEMS WHICH 
CROP UP A ROUND US. AND SOME WHICH HAVE BEEN WITH US FOR TWENTY YEARS NOW, LIKE THE 
GERMAN PROBLEM f,i. AND SO LET MOSCOW ACCEPT FIRST TO WORK WITH US TOWARD 4 FAIR 
SOLUTION OF THE GERMAN PROBLEM AND THEN TALK ABOUT CONCESSIONS, FOR IF GERMANY IS 
REUNITED ACCORDING TO THE WISHES OF ITS PEOPLE, THE GERMANS THEMSELVES WOULD HAVE 
NO QUALMS IN GIVING UP AN® CLAIMS IN THE SHARING OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS. A ND THAT , 
WOULD PUT US WELL ON OUR WAY TOWARD SETTLING THE OOLD WAR IN EUROPE ONCE AND FOR ALL. 


| O~-0-+ OO 00 
3) DETERRENCE ) I DON'T BELIEVE IN LIMITED NUCLEAR WARFARE AND IT IS WRONG 
AND )}. EVEN TO SUGGEST IT. Dr KISSINGER'S CONCEPT OF LIMITING NUCLE~ 


DEFENSE ) AR WARFARE TO TAOTICAL ATOMIC WEAPONS IS AS WRONG AS Mr MoaNA- 
) MARA'S CONCEPT OF SPARING THE CITIES AND HITTING MILITARY TAR— 
GETS ONLY. ONCE YOU START USING NUCLEAR WEAPONS THERE IS NO WAY KNOWING WHAT HAPPENS 
NEXT AND THE RISK OF ENDING UP BLOWING THE WHOLE WORLD IS V=RY REAL. WHAT I BELIE- 
VE THEREFORE IS IN LESSSNING OUR RELIANGE ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS AS MUOH AS THIS IS PGS~ 
SIBLE. BASICALLY THIS WOULD INVOLVE THREE STEPS: ONE, STRENGTHENING OUR OWN CONVEN 
TIONAL GROUND, AIR AND NAVAL FORCES: TWOr RAISING LOCAL ARMIES OR NATIVE ARMIES IF 
YOU WISH WHICH WOULD REPLACE OUR GROUND TROOPS ALL OVER THE WORLD AND WOULD THUS 
FACE SOME D AY THE COMMUNISTS WITH THE PROSPECT OF EITHER TAKING IT ON EVERYBODY OR 
LEAVING EVERYBODY ALONE AND THREE, PAYING TO POLITICO-SOOIO~ECONOMIC MEANS OF WA R- 
FARE AS MUCH IMPORTANCE AS TO THE MILITARY ONES, AND IF THE COMMUNIST WORLD WOULD 
CHOOSE TO UNLEASH A NUCLE@R ATTACK, EVEN SENDING ONE ROCKET OR DROPPING ONE BOMB, 
THEN THEY SHOULD KNOW BEFOREHAND THAT WE ARE NOT GOING TO LEAVE ANYTHING STANDING 

IN THEIR COUNTRIES IN RETALIATION, THAT IS I AM FOR THE MASSIVE USE OF THERMONUOCLE 
AR WEAPONS BUT ONLY AS A RETALIATION IN KIND SO AS 6 DISCOURAGE AND TO DBTER THSIR 
USE BY THE ENEMY. THE WHOLE SYSTEM COULD BE BEST SUMMARIZED AS ONE OF BOTH DETER~ 
RENCE AND DEFENSE. THAT IS WE SHOULD BE PREPARED TO DETER EVERYTHING FROM A BRUSH*® 
PIRE WAR ~~ CONVENTIONAL, GUERILLA OR ANYTHING =~ TO A MASSIV& NUCLEAR ATTACK AND — 
SHOULD THE WORSE COMB WE SHOULD BE ALSO MBLE TO DEFEND DURSELVES AND OUR ALLIES AND 
NO IT ALWAYS WITH MEANS APPROPRIATE TO THE CASE ON HAND. 


I WROTE THIS SMALL PREAMBULE HERE BECAUSE I WANTED TO TALK ABOUT SUR RESPECTIVE 
POSITIONS IN EUROPE AND ASIA TODAY, ‘THE WHOLE SYSTEM IF IT IS TO WORK ADEQUATELY, 
WOULD HAVE TO REST AS MUCH ON OUR ALLIES AS ON OURSELVES, OUR ALLIES IN TURN IF 
THEY ARE TO COOPERATE FULLY, SHOULD HAVE FIRM ASSURANCES FROM THE BEGINNING ABOUT 
A NUMBER OF THINGS OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO THEM, NUMBER ONE, THEY SHOULD KNOW THAT 
IF THEY ARE ASKED TO MAKE MASSIVE USE OF THEIR MEN ITISN'T BEOAUSE THEY ARE GOING 
TO BE USED AS CANNON PODDER INSTEAD OF USING OURS, BUT BECAUSE WE HAVE A WELL PLAN~ 
NED STRATEGY AIMING AT GRADUALLY PREVENTING ALL WARS FROM TAKING PLACE AND VIR~ 


FREE MMUN IN THEIR TRACKS SOM® DAY, AND THAT'S FAR FROM THE 
TMPRES aE OCHVEY T MY VIETNAM AND THROW HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 


NUMBER TWO, THEY 
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SIDE WITH CONVENTIONAL NAVAL, AIR AND AS A LAST RESORT GROUND FORCES and to DEFEAT 
AGGRESSION WITHIN A REASONABLE PERIOD OF TIME, BECAUSE OBVIOUSLY NOBODY LIKES TO SEE 
HIS COUNTRY RAVAGED BY A FIVE OR TEN YEAR WAR. UHMBER THREE, THEY SHOULD KNOW ALSO 
THAT WHILE ASKED TO MAKE SACRIFICES, TO RAISE AND MAINTAIN A BIG ARMY, THAT ARMY 
WOULD BE USED WITHIN THEIR BORDERS OR WITHIN A BIVEN AREA OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO THEM 
AND NOT OUTSIDE OF IT, THIS IS VERY IMPORTANT BECAUSE NOBODY LIKES COLONIAL WARS 
TODAY AND BECAUSE NOBODY WANTS COLONIAL ARMIES ON HIS SOIL. NUMBER FOUR, POLITICALLY, 
DIPLOMATIOALLY, AND MILITARILY OUR ALLIES SHOULD BE GIVEN ENOUGH ELBOW RCOM FOR SHO~ 
WING SOME INITIATIVE AND THEIR ARMED FORCES IF NOT UNOBR THEIR OWN CONTRA, SHOULD BE 
UNDER AN ALLIED COMMAND, PREFERABLY A EUROPEAN COMMAND IN EUROPE, AN ASIAN COMMAND 
Iv ASIA AND SO ON, WITH OURSELVES AS INOONSPIOCUOUS AS POSSIBLE, NUMBER FIVE, THEY 
SHOULD KNOW THAT IT IS OUR POLICY TO PREVENT THE USE OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS ANYWHERE IN 
THE WORLD AND THAT IN ORDER TO DETER SUCH A USE WE ARE READY TO REATALIATS WITH EVERY 
THING AT OUR DISPOSAL SHOULD THE CASE ARISE, AND FINALLY SIX, OUR ALLIES IN BOTH 
ae AND ASIA SHOULD HAVE A SAY IN THEIR NUOLEAR DEFENSES AND SHARE IN THEIR CON~ 
ROL LSO, | 


THE GRADUATED RESPONSE OR RATHER POLICY OR GRADUATED RESPONSE INSTITUTED BY SE-- 
CRETARY Mc NAMARA HAS BEEN CATASTROPHIC IN ITS POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS AND SHOULD BE 
SCRAPPED AND REFORMULATED THE SOONEST ?O0SSIBIE, iALSO FOR AS LONG ..8 WE KEEP ON 
FIGHTING A GROUND WAR AS WE DO IN ASIA, OR RELY ON INADEQUATE CONVENTIONAL FORCES 
AS WE DO IN EUROPE, THE RISK OF HAVING SOME DAY TO USE TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS &8 
VERY REAL, I KNOW THAT IT I# VERY DIFFICULT TO CONVINCE OUR MILITARY THAT THE PRE- 
SENCE OF OUR GROUND TROI?S ABROAD IS MORE OF A LIABILITY THAW AN ASSET IN FIGHTING 
THE COLD WAR, BUT THEY ARE GOING TO HAVE TO AGREE SOONER OR LATER. FINALLY WITH RES~ 
PRCT TO THE CURRENT CONTROVERSY OVER TO WHETHER WE SHOULD OR SHOULD NOT WITH DRAW 
PART OF OUR TROOPS FROM EUROPE, THE ANSWER IS TH@T WE SHOULD BUT THAT WE COULDN'T 
DO IT RIGHT NOW. THIN IS BECAUSE WE SIMPLY CANNOT WITHDRAW FROM EUROPE WHILE WE ARE 
FIGHTING A GROUND WAR IN ASIA, FOR IF WE ARE EVER TO ENGAGE IN A PROLONGUED GROUND / 
WAR AND HOPE TO GET ANYWHERE THE RIGHT PLACE WOULD BE EUROPE NOT ASIA. AND SO WE'RE 
FIGHTING IN THE WRONG PLAOB AND TO RELIEVE THE COMMUNISTS OF OUR PRESSURE IN 7 
EUROPE ALSO, WOULD BE TANTAMOUNT TO SUICIDE, AND SO THE ABMINISTRATION I6 RIGH 
IN REFUSING TO WITHDRAW OUR TROOPS FROM EUROPE ONLY BECAUSE IT IS WRONG IN FIGITING 


A GROUND WAR IN ASIA, 
0~0~0=—O-0-—0—0 
4) «HOW ) THE CONCLUSION THAT COMES READILY OUT OF WHAT IS ELABO~ 
TO UNITE ) RATED ABOVE, IS THAT OUR MILITARY POLICIES ARE GOING TO HAVE 
GERMANY ) TO BE FORMULATED ON A GLOBAL BASIS, MOT ON A AREA BASIS. 
) YOU SIMPLY CAN'T HAVE ONE POLICY IN EUROPE AND ANOTHER IN 


ASIA. AND THE STRICT OBSERVANCE OF THE RULES GIVEN ABOVE IS WERY IMPORTANT IF WE | 
ARE EVER TO GET ANYWHERE IN DEALING WITH OUR PROBLEMS IN EUROPE. THE UNDERLYING THE~ 
ME IS AN AXIOM WHICH HAS BEEN GRASPED B® EVERYBODY ELSE EXCEPT BY OURSELVES. THE 


ASIA FOR TH® ASIANS, AFRICA FOR THE AFRICANS AND MOST REVENTLY DE GAULLE 'S EUROPEAN 
EUROPE HAVE ALL THE SAME COMMON DENOMINATOR: THIS IS THAT YOU CAN'T HOPE TO GET ANY-- 
WHERE TODAY IN WAGING POLITICAL WARFARE UNLESS YOU GIVE PRECEDENCE AND A RIGHTFUL 
PLACE TO THE ASPIRATIONS OF THE LOCAL PEOPLE. THE F/4CT THATTHE EUROPEANS ARE MORE 
MATURE AND MORE ADVANCED THAN PEOPLE IN OTHER CONTINENTS, DOESN'T MAKE THINGS ANY 
EASIER FOR US. WE ARE GOING TO HAVE TO RELY ON THE EUROPEANS THEMSELVES IF WE ARE 

TO GET OUT OF THE FRENOH-RUSSIAN SQUEBZE. THE BEST WAY TO DO IT, I8 TO CHANNEL OUR 
LEADERSHIP THROUGH THE BRITESH IN WESTERN EUROPE AND THROUGH THE GERMANS IN EASTERN 
EUROPE. SINCE THIS ISSUE DEALS WITH GERMANY I AM GOING TO CONCENTRATE ON THE LATTER 


CASE HERE. 


THERE ARE BASICALLY THREE WAYS OF UNITING GERMANY, THE ONE WOULD BE WITH SO- 
VIET ACQUIESCENCE AND W°ULD INVOLVE MUTUAL CONCESSIONS AS PART OF A LARGER PLAN OF 
AN ALL EUROPEAN SETTLEMENT. A MUTUAL AGREEMENT WOULD BRING DOWN WALLS AND FENGES 
AND THE IRON CURTAIN AND WOULD ALLOW POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, TRADE ANB OF COURSE IDEO~ 
LOGICAL CONPETITION BOTH WAYS. GERMANY WOULD BE REUNITED ON THE BASIS OF A GENERAL 
EKECTION OR A PLEBISCITE, WE WOULD WITHDRAW OUR FORCES COMPLETELY FROM WESTERN 
EUROPE AND THE SOVIETS WOLD AGREE TO WITHDRAW RHEIRS ALSO INSIDE THEIR BORDERS. 

WE WOULD UNDERTAKE THE OBLIGATION NOT TO SHARE ANY NUCLEAR WEAPONS WITH ANYBODY 
EXCE-T THE BRITISH WHO MAVE THEIR OWN ALREADY, AND THE RUSSIANS WOULD AGREE TO 
DO THE SAME IN EASTERN EUROPE . NATO WOULD NOT BE DISBANDED UNTILL THERE IS AN 
OVERALL SETTLEMENT OF THE COLD WAR ALL OVER THE WORLD, BUT iT WOULD BE PURELY EU= 
ROPEAN IN CHARACTER AND ONLY CONVENTIONALLY ARMED. | 


A SECOND WAY OF UNITING GERMANY WOULD BE ACCORDING TO SOVIET PLANS I HAVE 
AGAIN AND AGAIN DENOUNCED THROUGH THOSE PAGES. THAT WOULD BE THROUGH A TROIKA 
GOVERNMENT LAOTIAN STYLE INCLUDING THREE SEPARATE ENTITIES: EAST GERMANY, WEST 
G2RMANY AND WEST BERLIN, THAT WOULD AIM A® NEUTRALIZING THE ENTIRE OOUNTRY, Lao 
LATING BONN AND PARALYSING ITS AOTIONS OOMPIETELY ON THE POLITICAL, oy Boot : 
AND EVEN THE ECONOMIC FIELD, PENDING THE COUNTRY'S COMMUNIZATION AT 80 0 
DATE, THAT WOULD BE ALSO THE BEGINNING OF THE END OF WESTERN EUROPE AS oo a. 
TODAY AND THE ISOLATION OF FRANCE ITSELF IN TURN. DE GAULLE OF Couns 18 le 
RIGHT NOW BUILDING HIS COUNTRY'S GRANDEUR TO THINK ABOUT SUCH TREVIALIT ING & og 
AFRAID HE WORKS ALSO CONSCIOUSLY FOR GERMANY'S NEUTRALIZATION AND I 


) 
/ 


~~ —_— 
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TE HIS HYPOCRITICAL DENIALS. THIS IS WHY WE MUST PRESS IMMEDIATELY FOR AN AGREEMENT 
WITH THE RUSSIANS IN REUNIFYING GERMANY ACCORDING TO THE WISHES OF ITS:PEOPLE OR 0- 
THERWISE GO AHEAD AND GIVE TO BONN ITS LAWFUL SHARE IN NATO'S NUOLEAR DEFENSES, THE 
IMPASSE WE HAVE REACHED BETWEEN THE FRENCH CLAIMING THAT WE CANNOT BE TRUSTED TO PRO- 
TECT EUROPE AND THE RUSSIANS PRESSING FOR THE U.S, GETTING OUT °F EUROPE CAN'T BE 
PROLONGUED INDEFINITELY, IT IS BOUND TO BE VERY DETRIMENTAL TO OUR INTERESTS THERE, 


THE THIRD MAY OF UNITING GERMANY WOULD TAXS MORE TIME BUT COULD BE ACHIEVED JUST 
THE SAME AND 4.30 ACHIEVED IN OUR WAY, A PREREQUISITE WOULD BE FOR BONN TO TIGHTEN 
ITS BELT AND GRADUALLY, TOGETHER WITH THE OTHER EUROPEANS REPLACE ALL OUR GROUND 
TROOPS AND ALSO RAISE THE NUMBER OF NATO'S OCNVENTIONAL FORCES TO A LEVEL THAT 
WOULD DISCOURAGE ANY THRUST ON THE PART OF THE COMMUNISTS. ‘TOGETHER WITH THIS 
WE WOULD PROOEED TO EUROPEANIZE NATO ALL DOWN THE LINE AND WOULD LIMIT. OUR PRESENCE 
ONLY TO BRITAIN, A THIRD STEP WOULD INVOLVE AN EOONOMIO OFFENSIVE DIRECTED TOMARD 
EASTERN EUROPE WITH THE AIM OF ISOLATING EAST GRRMANY, BONN WOULD BE WELL ADVISED 
TO INSTITUTE DIPLOMATIO RELATIONS WITH THE EASTERN EUROPEAN COUN “RIES AND TRY TO 
UNDERCUT THE ULBRICHT REGIME, TRADE CAN'T PRODUOS MUCH FOR THE EASTERN EUROPEANS 
BECAUSE THEY DON'T HAVE THE MONEY TO BUY AND DON'T HAVE MUCH TO OFFER FOR EXPORTS 
EITHER, WAAT WOULD BE NEEDED WOULD BE AN EOONOMIC INFUSION? SOME SORT OF A SMALL 
MARSHAL PLAN CONSISTING LESS OF HANDOUTS AND MORE OF LONG TERM DOANS AND CREDITS. 
ALL OUR ECONOMIC THRUST WOULD BE DIRECTED THROUGH BONN AND WOULD AIM AT MAKING IN~@ 
ROADS IN EV2RY EASTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRY. AT A OERTAIN POINT THE EUROPEANS THEMSELVES 
FOREMOST BRITAIN, GERMANS AND ITALY WOULD OPEN A POLITICAL AND DIPLOMATIO OFFENSIVE 
PRESSURING THE RUSSIANS TO GET OUR OF BASTERN EUROPE. AT THE END THE RUSSDANS 
WOULDN'T STAND A OHANOE FACED WITH ALL THIS AND A NUMBER OF MOVES OF OUR OWN, MN D 
WOULD HAVE TO GET INSIDE THEIR BORDERS. ALREADY THEIR POSITION IS VERY PRECARIOUS 
IN EASTERN EUROPE AND ONCE OUT OF THERE I DON'T SEE HOW THEY COULD INSIST IN REMAT 
NING IN EAST GERMANY, AT THE END THE EAST GERMAN REGIME ITSELF, IF IT LASTS THAT 
LONG WOULD END UP BEING TOPPLED BYTHE PEOPLE THEMSELVES WHO WHAT WITH THE BERLIN 
WALL AND WHAT WITH THE ULBRICHT’ REGIME'S GESTAPO TACTIOS, ARR ALREADY FED UP.: 


« — ae ” 


“Dr.Jd-Vaclavik 
31-22 42nd Street 
Long Island City, N.Y. 11103 Oetober 10,1966. 
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Mr.Floyd B. MeKissick 
CORE =- National Director 


38 Park Row, 
New York, N.Y. 10058 


Dear Mr. MeKissick! 


I bring again to your attention sale of my farm, which could be a 
excellent training camp for your organisation. 


Attached is a copy of your letter from July 19, 1966, ceserrytsen, 


eopy of a map and sceteh. 
Ff Leeleorrdc. 


Dr.Jaroslav Vaclavik 


Sineerely yours 
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ee - 38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
COrtlandt 7-6270 


Floyd B. McKissick 
national director 


July 19, 1966 


Dr. 3. Vaclavik 
Leng Islend City, New York 11103 


Dear Dr. Vaclavik: 


We sincerely appreciate your offer to sell 
your fifty aore farm in the foothills of 


the Catskilis. 


We are taking this matter under advisement 
and you will hear from us around the middle 
of September. 


As you know, it would be necessary for us . 
to inspect the property before we could 
make a deeision. 
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Very truly yours, 


te 448 
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Dr.d- Vaclavik 


31-22 42nd Street 
Long Island City,N.Y. 11105 


Tele 212 545 8291 


Farm Is loeated in Charlotteville, town of Summit, Sehoharie County,li.Y. 
The climate is exeellent at the foothills of the Catskill Mountains. 


Fifty acres, 12 wooded, 58 Meadow. A Paved road lined with aged Maple 
trees divedes the property. One brook runs tiru property, a second brook 
in a deep canyon forms the west border of the farm.Water remains in both 


brooks through-out year. 


12 room dwelling /2 storied/ with cellar, hot—cold water, some furnishings. 
/bath, 6 bedrooms, 2 kitchens, dining, living rooms,2 ut&lity rooms/. 

2 barns /approximately 5,000 sq-ft./ 

3 ehieken houses /approximately 20,000 sq.ft./ 

l egg house with cleaning,grading machine and water heater. 


Running water in above mentioned buildings is supplied by a well with 
abundant water, electricity. 


1 shed 

1 garage 

1 bee house with 10 bee hives and bees 
1 lown mover 


Other tools. ; | 
Several appel trees. Soil contains traces of precious minerals. 


Farm may be used for: 


1/ Camp /training, youth/ 

2/ Health resort 

3/ Home for retired 

4/ Private residenee 

5/ Light Industry 

6/ Chieken,Mink, Christma Trees farm. 


Priee at § 16,000.00 
Taxes: Sehool § 104.20 
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EMBEDMENTS IN ACRYLICS 


-— 163 N.E. 24th Street Miami, Florida 


AREA CODE 305 ZIP NO. 33137 


October 14, 1966 


OK: - Congress of Racial Equality 
7 Z | 38 Pork-Roe j 


a | New York 38, N.Y. Viaee 


f | / 
Ne Wetuz_James Farner, Nat 1\Di ) iw 


We are taking the liberty of sending you our catalogue, 
and a sample. 


May we have the opportunity to submit a sample for your 
next special occasion. Thank you. 


Sincerely, 


) ARTY VUE, /INC. 


Ben Kazan : 
BK: pc is 
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Comp Lete miling list for mj 


letter of Ostober 22, 1966, to Senator 


“\ eGward V. Long of Missourie 
LSS 
President Lyndon Be Jehnson Dre Huge Owens, Portsmouth, Va. 
The Attorney General of the US Mra. Celander Ely, Portsmouth, Va. 
Dre Martin Luther King, Jr. ef SCLC Mr. William D. Jackson, Portsmouth, . 
Mr. Roy Wilkins of the NAACP Virginia ’ 
Amerigan Civil Liberties Union Mra. Nevada J. Forney, Philadelphia 
in New York City Mre & Mrse RObert Bell, Portsmouth, 
Postmaster General Lawrence fF. Virginia 
o'srien Mr. & Mrse Jack Strickland, 
GSenater Albert Gore of Tennessee Philadelphia 
Represente James He Quillen of Mr. & MYBe Te P. SOckum, 
Tenressee | Philadelphia — 
Represent. Augustus Ff. Hawkins MIEX XA XNA RACK MOCO Kae 
of California Mr. & Mr6ée Ralph McElrath, NYC 
Represente Adam Clayton Powell Mrse Ruth Es Louque, Corona, NY 
Of New York City Miss Mary Gray, New York City 
Represent. Charles 6. Diggs of Dr. Ralph Bunche, United Nations, 
Michigan New York City 
Represent. William Dawson of Miss Fiora Barnes, Brooklyn, NY 
Chisago g/Sgte Gorden Me Jackson, USAF, . 
Represente RObert Ne Ce Nix of Aiaska, UA | 
rhiladeipvhia Mrse Ola Mae Tayior, Elizabethton, 
Senater Robert Kennedy ef NYC Temessee 
Senater Jacob Ke Javits of NYC Mre. Rose Alston, New York City 
» Represent. William F. Ryan of Mre JOhN Meegan, Viee President, 
sane New York City © Legal 2, District 65, AFL<CIO | 
aaa John Me Murphy of Union 7 
OA Brooklyn, Ne Ye. Mree Marion WwW. Esoridge , Wilkes- | 
“yf ” Dre Ss Be ett on Editor-Pubs BArTre, Pae 
Uae a amsterdam News Commission on Religion & Race of | 
Yrert Mr. Stoke ly ‘Sarmichae ef SNCS Naticual Gouncil of Churehes, . 
a Mre Floyd MeKissick of CORE _ New York City : 
AINA Mrs Whitney Young, Nationa] THE UPPER ROOM, Nashville, Tenn. . 
VDL ya Urban League of NYC Mr- John He Johnson, EBONY, Chicago ~ 
Y af Gi Myre & Mree Mike Jackson, Johnson | 
Avi dud City, Tennessee ‘ 
aa | pte ‘Here are some bold facets from the Reader‘ oigest. page 62, 
guid November, 1966, that point up the ruthlessness and corruption in 
“4 ‘ government: This means that if the people continue to help thesé 


agents to carry on these unlawful practices, ina short time we wiil 


have no rights and no freedoms at ails: 


"Listen to Missnunte S Democratic Senator Edward V. Long, summing 


uP 1642 pages of evid 
across the countrys 


e gathered by this subcommittee at hearings 
Food and Drug Administration has bugged 


teachers, raided churches, hargssed honest businessmen and maybe even 


used perjured testimony trying to convict the innocent. 


The Pest 


Office has delivered private letters to federal agents for opening = 


and spied on loyal employees in restrooms. 
even now are engaged in wholesale violation of the law. 


Other government agencies: 
Out thoughts, 


hopes, and aspirations are being scrutinized, evaluated, filed and 


kept for possible future use against us. 


It is terrible to contem=- 


Plate, but we are permitting practices which, left untouched, have 


resulted in police states in other a 


yh 


Pi 


e. LEZ pepe 


© 
0 OE 


Ve Wyatt Te Walker, reBe, Negro 
veritage Library, Yonkers, ‘iv 

‘ire “OY “ilkins, ‘AAC’ 

~re “artin Luther Sing, Je, BC1L 

‘r- “tokely Carmichael, BGXM SNCC 

Mf eo rloya “ewissick, J ORE 

“Ye whitney YOUN » Mational tirban 

| League, iY 

“re John tie Johnson, “NY, Chicago 

“enator Albert core, Temnrie 

“re John Le Se "Olloman, President, 
Tational vedieal Ase OGiation 

'Pre “tlilicn %- Jackson, ‘“ortemouth, 

Yirginia 


2s 

Sonciesion on Reiigion & Race, 
“ational council of Churches 

Reoresente ‘dam Ge “owell of TYO 
Me te *e “OWRe1ll, NY AMSTERDAM NEWS 
it 5 ty? rp @ cs YT; ST. “leasantvilie, NY 
resident bie Re Johnson 
Mrne Ruth Te Louque, Corona, “Y 
Mies “ary “ray, “ew vor city 
Tre ugO 1<¢ Owens, “~ortemouth, VYae 
Attorney General of the ie Se 

“ye * Mae Jack Strickland, ~hilae, 

PRe 
Me A \Toe Mike Jackson, Johnson 


Citys 1 phys SIE oki 


“ygene Ae Jagkeon 


ny 


United states senate 
Comittee on the Judiciary 


November 2, 1966 


Mre Fugene Ae Jackson 


734 south Lynn nue 
Fligabethton, inne ssee 37643 


Dear Mr. Jastinnie 


Have received your recent letter conterning subjects of imtorente 
Appreciate hearing from you againe 


Am enclosing a news release which explains the agreement reached 
between “ostmaster Gronouski and myself relative to the handli 

of mail covers. As you may know, the ~ost office Dermrtment su 
sequently issued regulations restricting their use. want to assure 
you the situation continues to receive my close attention. 


Findest ressrdse 
Sincerely, 


Fdwarmi Ve Long 
United States Senator 


EVLs jae 
Enole 


G.0O Fs 


73% Seuth Lynn Avenue 
Fligabethton, Tennessee 37643 
November 5, i966 


rhevonorable “dward Ve Long 
Soeritiee on the Judiciary 
iaited “tates Senate 


a. 
> , ~%; ‘Pam ¢- z= 7 : * ° 
SS ee ee SR. Wa VF 4 Fy -# ;¢ 
; = t4 4 ye 7 he ed 
2? uth e ? & « - pe, $ 


an gpatefui to you for your straightforward andhonest reply to ay 
4ECtGPe Jt is nobie of you to give me facts, instead of trying to 
©m ae the Frost Cffiee and other agente do. 


rece nt 
+ + 


» 
@ 2 . &> wit 4 


‘ne individual's wail i6 not opened because of suspicion of any crimie 
mii elementse The criminal elements lie with the federel guwvernment, and 
LoGeai asents and suthorities who have been encouraged to Garry on cesta po- 
tyme uctivities tv prevent my Tinding out the truth about my having or not 
havinge ‘e%e fhe Aray noapitaliged me in 1946 ts 1945( January, 1946, and 
the ¥* took over in ‘owember, 1946), a total of 26 months, and told me I 
hag “ee ifxin, the Veterans Administration 414 the game in 1954 to 1955 
{iSmentns) = a tetal of 39 wonthse All these years I've had to adjust 
and live my Life wits the thought that I had 7.3. In 1961 the Philadelppia 
Ye Ae “egzionsl Office filled in a form for emoloyment with the Sevy He pte 
for se, and indiested or hinted that I did not have fT. %¢ ‘Again, in 1962 
the “ew York Stete Fmoleywent office in New York Gity serviced an applgea- 
ticn for me, and secured a wedigal report from the Sashville, Tenneasec VA 
Regionsai office, w:ich also indicated or hinted that I did not have 15+ 
tf tunis is true, then tT was a husan guines pis during these 39 months apent 
in 3 noe-ite.s with TS patientee FTF had no aynotous of TRe 


| Tne ‘ost Office and other agents and authorities have encosursged the 
MeOrie in the communities wherever the individual has lived in quest of 

work, to destroy ail my friendships - then acdcugstions have been made of 
going about alone all the time(nothing has been gaid to the individual). 


_ Wives worked on husbands(brethere)s husbands worked on sisters; so~galled 


friends of tce family worked on the FPathere ‘hey could not turn my Mothsr 
against we, Go they ascuged ua of going with @ach other. Some members of 
the family have cone baek to their Senses, g0 to sveake Negroes in the 
Communities are told J ao aot ike black people. vy “other is black, and 

I love here ff Gare aot what celor of skin a person ha@j I regerd all 
€O3le ag humia beings © regardiess of goler of skin - whether it be biack, 
white, red, yellow. green, blue, purple, or what have youe This t@ an old 
game that hag been used to divide and gonquere 


fortua.tely, tney neve not destroyed all friend@nioce, with the grace 
of “od. “nere are those who are willing to give good character references; 
“nose wit are decent, law-abiding, highly respectable, charitable and un- 

BGifish wovlee “y credit rating is exellent.» IT au a ahristian and have 


Ziways Lived sy life in keeping with the religious teachlags of the Rible. 
“Sis Le strictiy a racgiul issue, for never hao a white aan been given such 
eriagun end heinous treateent in this countrye ever have < committed a 


De 


Grime of any kind in all of the 43 yeare of my lifee I taught a dunday 
SG@hool Glass for 5 years(from age 13 te 18), and missed not one Sundaye I 
have not strayed from thie religious life. I missed only 2 days in 12 years 
Of public school; never late. hese qualities remain with we today. My 
life has alwayd been dedicated to the needs of o thers = possessing tie fine 
Qualities of charitableness and unselfishness. I've helped my brothers and 
Sisters in scheeol; and singe I left howe in Tennessee in 1942 to find a 
Job, I continuously give partial support to ay parents. I hve given sone 
financial support to nonrelatives in colleges, and have alwaye supported 
churches, charities, civil rights oragnigations and medical research groups. 
This I've done from a weager service connected disability compensation check 
each month. Many efforte have been made to prevent my working on a job te 
@arn a decent living. In order to help those less fortunate than myself, I 
have made many eadrifices and deprived myself of swany of the better things. 
This is not bragging, but arevelation of facia and truths. 4 grave in- — 
justice has been done te we these many yeaere. i do hope that the federal 
government is willing to adwit its miatakes, and big enough to right the 
wrongs it hae done and caused to be done to mee 


Whewever I've lived for a number of years now, the people in the com- 
munities are told that I have been awarded or will be awarded a large sum of 
money because of these waltreatments and acts of inhumanity. They have been 
told that if they keep the acts going, and help bring sertain (about) condi- — 
tiona(whieh they have been told must exist before the individual ean get 
money), they will be able to cenbpel the money, or will get a share of it. 

My coeneern is for freedom, equality .nd justice in os these wrongs 

by the federal government. The Post Office has epened my wail and my Mother's 
maii all these years, to find out if I know und have much kuoOwledge about 
this iesue. In other eases where u@il covers are pisced, the wail is not 
exposed to the gempral public 365 daya a year «ae mine ise If there was. 
suapicion of crime on my part, my wail wouid aot be read to the general 
public day in and day out. Thie is the government's way of qunishing ze 

for crimes it committed against ne - an attempt to make me take the blaze 

for ita mistakes. | 


Aa the result of sceople being told I had been awarded a wililion doi- 
lars for being used as a guinea pig without my knowledge or gGonsent, they 
havetried to force we to spedn some of this money I do not have in their 
community, or give away eeme of it to people in seneraie Janitors and 
Supers -nd landlords have ituveded sy apartments during uy absence at work, 

and have destroyed my clot .es and personai property to make me spend some 
of this fictitious woney. The Yost Office personnel in the communities | 
and en jobe, along with local authorities, at the behest of other au- | 
thorities, reached the less strong-minded individuals,(throuch trickery) to 
Garry on all Kinds of evil ané inhuman activities to make we sperm some of 
this “fairy tale" aoney, or to force se off jobs andto return to ayhome 

in Tennessee. This they hive suoceeded in doing more than once. All through 
the yearg the vost orfice and other agents have tried to force me to return 
here, where they think 7°11 have ao one to help bring thie thing taman end. 
And, they have been rizht in their thinking om thie point, for they have 
brain washed many of the peonle into going along with their program to »>ore- 
vent ay learninos the whole truth about my having or not having TS, =nd to 
prevent my being able to do anything about ite 


I worked for 2 years as sales clerk in Ginbels Depte Store in New York 
Sity on a Gommiesion basia, and as an attempt to force we off the BRKtMK job, 
the customers were told x am the cause of civil rights demohetrations, siteins — 
ete. I lost many regular customers because of this. The Post office and 
Security personnel in the store encournged the buyer to have the other 
Glerks do these thinga ag@binst the individuale Then the buyer t:1d me my 


“<1 


Sales were below mre This was not true, for you see, Y kept a reeordad of 
tel nine, and t notieed the daily gales of othnere, ant my sales were 
bove tie AVS PAE « 


rhese are only a few of the many evil «ni inhuman acts I've suffered 
at the >ands of the federal sovernment - to orevent my finding out the 
whole truth about havine or not having TS for scre taan 20 yeatsa.e. Hieet- 
ronic “imeicksa by remote control, are also used on the individual and other 
members of the family(the ohyaieal person) in an attempt to break down the 
~hysieal health, and to give false feeial expressions. 


"ne “ost Offiee and other authorities gan give any reason they choose 
for oenine our mail and exposing the contents to the general publie. The 
above are tne real and true factee It is hoped that these aotea wili end 
ason, for “4n a demoeracy there is no room for mieguided justice «” 


t wrote s letter, dated march 30, 1965, cvuples of which were sent to 
vYerious branches of the federal government, many Ccougreesmen, civil rights 
len jere, @hurch iesders and many other individuals - giving weny more de-~- 

‘ila on tole issue. T do hone that a fellow-congresaman shared a copy 
os “with youe Tt wae impossible for me to send a coxy to every newper of 
Toreress, a8 Y a4 to tyte the cores, without the aid of a duplicating 
SEROr| ree 


i want to thank you agein and again for your patriotic efforts and 
for your helief in the df gnity of man, whieh you have oreved through your 
gsubcom-ittee's etruagele to bring to an end theee abuees of individual 
r'igntGe 


Respectfully and faithfuliy yours 


November 16, 1966 


Miss Linda Leyland 


718 Bennett Street 
McKeesport , Pennsylvania 


Dear Miss Leyland: 


Thank you for your letter of October 26th, 
requesting information resardcing Mr. Mchissick 
and Mr. Farmer for your term paper in Problems 
of Democracy. 


For your information, I have enclosed a bio- 
rraphy of Mr. MeKissick. Mr. Farmer can be 
reached by writing him at 165 Park Row, 

New York, New York. : 


Thank you for your interest. 


Sincerely , 


Irma L. Hellinrer 
~pecial Assistant to the 
National Director 


LLii 
Ene. (1) bilorsraphy - Floyd 5. McKissick 


718 Bennett street 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 
October 26, 1966 


vongress on Racial Equality 
2938 nrock row | 
New York 58, New York 


pear 317s: 


Ioama high-school senior working on a term paper for my 
class in Problems of. Democracythe topic of whieh is CORE. if 
you could would you please send me information on your organiza- 
tion. i obtained vour address from the Current Biography 
Reference (1°64 cony). 


I would particulary like some information about James 
Farmer and Floyd iicKissick. 


Sincerely yours, 


é | ‘d f ff ‘é 
he ba) Vo, C..- 


Linda Leyland 


“ovember 16, 1966 


Mr. Gordon Caulfeilc 

120 Evermreen RKoac 

North Fort Myers, Floriday 33903 
Dear Mr. Caulfeilc: 


Thank you for forwardine the article ‘Peace Saves Your Life™ 
to this office. 


We appreciate your thoushtfuliness in sendins this material, 
and were pleased by vour kinc coverins letter. 


Very truly yours, 


Floyd &. MceKissick 
Netional Director 


FBMen : Lin 


120 Evergreen Road 
North Fort Myers 
Florida 33903 
November 13 1966 


Friendly Greetings to Floyd McKissick! 


Thank you so much for your Kind letter, It is always 
wonderful to hear from someone who is working for a better world, 


Your kind words for my writing are most appreciated, 


My enclosed "Peace Saves Your Life" may interest you 
especially because of my expose of the racist advertiser, James 
Aronson of "National Guardian” writes me that because of their 
investigation as a direct result of my complaint in my letters 
this racist at least temprarily stopped advertising there. Nor 
have I seen his ads since, James Hervey Johnson of San Diego in 
California, he advertises as Superior Books or the American 
Association For The Advancement Of Atheisn, 


Why not a People’s Committee to watch magazines for such 
quite inconsistent advertisers such as this and to warn magazines? 
Civil rights groups could set up such a committee, Why take the 
sick efforts of these people against human decency lying down! 

Let me know if you think this is a good suggestion and I'll put it 
in a future article, 


Secretary-General U Thant wrote to thank me for this 
"Peace Saves Your Life”. I hope you find it worthwhile. 


In your own fine work, Best Wishes! 


Aordiow 


Gordon Caulfeild 


e - 


FEBRUARY, 1966. 


Peace Sav 


__-__U. S. FARM NEWS, Des Moines, lowe 


PAGE FIVE 


es Your Life 


By Gordon Caulfeiig 


The one aim of every comment here 18 
to help those wonderful people who are 
working for peace. Peace is so vital today. 
Peace literally saves your life. From atomic 
annihilation. If people only realized the 
importance of peace today. If women only 
spent as much time for peace and saving 
the very lives of their families as they 
spend choosing the color of their lipstick. 
If men only spent as much time as they 
do for their cigarets for lung cancer Or 
alcohol for alcoholism. Disarmament would 
be rushed through the United Nations! 
At the end of this peace column you'll 
see how you can get an exciting book free 
as my contribution to what can I do to help 
peace. | 

If only all the peace groups would get 
together and cooperate. Instead of many 
little magazines and papers, why not one 
big magazine? With our own reporters and 
photographers at the scene to show the true 
horror of war slaughter. A magazine to 
command national attention and respect! 
To H--- with the vain strutting of each 
little leader, each little group. The strength 
and power of unity through friendly mutual 
cooperation will speed success for every- 
one, 

Massachusetts Political Action For 
Peace (44Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, 02138) have a fine folder on the 
Shocking cruelty in Vietnam, ‘‘What Are 
We Tied to in Vietnam?’’ But along with a 
letter in an envelope, it is too heavy for 
the first qunce of postage in mailing. Why 
not lighter paper? Why not flood the world 
with these facts? Why not a Central Peace 
Committee to get such facts into the hands 
of peace groups in all countries? Of all 
world governments and embassies? Sure, 
others outside our country may be doing 
this. But their words could be dismissed 
as prejudiced propaganda, With the facts 
coming from us, people would have to admit 
that the cruelty is so evil that even Amer- 


icans can’t stand it. But we should always | when our forces "t 
be sure to have the facts. This is most | porarily. So long as 


important. Just as every genius, such as 
Copernicus, Galileo, Pasteur, Darwin, Edi-- 
son, Freud, Einstein, observed the facts. 
Then sooner or later most everyone must 
see these facts. For only a fool continues to 
grind his nose against reality. 

War Resisters League (5 Beekman St., 
Room 1033, New York, New York, 10038) 
have a splendid leaflet ‘‘ Victims and Execu- 
tioners’’ on Vietnam atrocities. Ninety 
copies for only a dollar. — 

What are we to think of a ‘‘free’’ 
society that forbids its people to go to 
Cuba for a friendly visit yet forces them 
like cattle to Vietnam to slaughter women 


‘and children! Fighting for ‘‘freedom’’ for 


others? What about your own freedom to 
travel the world with dignity as a human 
being! What shocking disregard for human 
life and values. No wonder this society is 


so badly riddled with gangsters that they 


are worming their way even into the legiti- 
mate banking institutions and robbing the in- 
vestors of millions’ of dollars. As described 
by Charles A. Wells in his helpful newslet- 
ter ‘‘Between The Lines.’’ Of Vietnam, he 
writes: ‘*This American nation, the richest 
and most powerful on earth, is systemati- 
cally destroying one of the tiniest, poorest 
and weakest. It is this ugly picture that has 
shocked and alarmed our friends and allies 
as is evident in the press of Britain, 
Canada, France, Scandinavia, Japan and 
so on. It is this ugly picture that has out- 
raged thousands of our most imaginative, 
talented and articulate student minds, sup- 
ported by many of our most weighty names 
in science, education ve the iol i 
rown people play puerile guessing game 
Sievielsal land mouth meaningless platitudes 
in church! It is so easy to think this makes 
you wise and good as you napalm fellow 


humans, 
Peace Saves Your Life! Peace Means Life! 
Why not a.Central Peace Committee to en- 
courage the creation of peace slogans and 
peace mottos? To help make people peace 
conscious. Life conscious. 7 


The ‘‘National Guardian’ does fine 


work for peace and for civil rights. This 
soo egeous paper deserves our support. But 

On’t be surprised if you answer one Of 
their advertisers and get a flood of racist 
lies. I warned them twice before of this 
advertiser and they finally dropped his ad. 
But here he is back again in their Novem- 
ber 20th 1965 issue. ‘‘National Guardian,”’ 
the great champion of civil rights, helping 
to promote a known racist, And what a pity 
that they also now advertise a subsidy 
Publisher, These various firms who pre- 
tend to promote your book have been ex- 
Posed years ago even by our own govern- 
ment in the Federal. Trade Commission 
newsletter and also continually by Lyle 
Stuart’s ‘*The Independent.’’ A little less 
vain Saying how good a paper we are and 


a little more observation of what fellow 
Papers proved and warned their readers’ 


about long ago, would help us all so much. 
.«,_ The “National Guardian” has a brief 

How Crazy Can You Get’’ department. 
Here they relate some stupidity of the 


worthwhile writers each week? Such as no 
less a thinker and historian than H. G. 
Wells in ‘‘The Outline Of History’’ where 
he writes: ‘‘The professional military mind 
is by necessity an inferior and unimagin- 
ative mind; no man of high intellectual 
quality would willingly imprison his gifts 
in such a calling.’’ O, the fine minds that 
are on our side, the side: of peace,. if we 
would only know it and broadcast it? Or 
Such as the great historian Harry Elmer 
Barnes on the Korean War: ‘*President 
Truman and his advisers were 
limited (phony) war of the ‘‘Nineteen Eighty- 


Four’? pattern. A foreign nation or nations 


are an enemy, only in formal fiction. The 
real enemy is forces and factors within 


This would have ended the emergency, 
weakened the Democrats and threatened us 
with abysmal depression.’’ Why not support 
these peace thinkers? Buy their books and 
read them and quote them. Again, if we don’t 
who will? The war hystericals? ve 

Congratulations to W. H, Ferry of the 
Fund for the Republic for leaving the 
Democratic Party over the Vietnam War. 
He writes in ‘‘Liberation’’ that ‘‘Our reli- 
ance ison violence, Any vindictive or moral- 
muddled lout can make and use weapons. 
But a splendidly endowed nation must have 
lost its mind, in the literal sense, to resort 
to such measures today.’’ Again, ‘‘There 
can be no such thing as a morally corrupt 
and brutalized Great Society. That is where 
Vietnam is swiftly taking us. I want no part 
of the responsibility, even the tiny respon- 
sibility of membership in the party direct- 
ing the show.?’’ | 

In my own ‘‘Science and Peace’’ here 
in ‘‘U.S, Farm News’? I wrote: ‘‘Any brute 
can destroy, but it takes intelligence and 
patience and work and human feeling for 
life to create a thing of beauty.’’ This 
article was also printed in ‘‘The New Zea- 
land Rationalist.’’? This splendid magazine 
has been most outspoken in condemning 
the Vietnam outrage. 

Congratulations to Mary Phillips and 
her great work for peace sending flower 
seeds worldwide from her beautiful Peace 
Garden, RFD 1, Lemont, Illinois. 

_ Now here is your free book. I’m send- 
ing my book to Fred Stover so that he may 
give a free copy to the first one hundred 
of you good readers who subscribe new or 
renewal to ‘U.S, Farm News.’’ Here is 
what ‘‘U,S, Farm News’? readers write of 
Tomorrow We’1l All Be Geniuses:’’ | 

‘*Your delightful book arrived today and 
we read it aloud to our five children who 
also enjoyed it. I think it is an excellent 


book for children as well as adults who 
certainly today in the U.S.A, need desper- 


week. How negative! Why not quotes from. 


hting the 


the boundaries of the nation -- partisan 
| economic problems which face us.’’ From 


Individual Responsibility 


| EXCERPT FROM A LETTER ON 


AVOIDING AND ESCAP 
RESPONSIBILITY om 

Freedom and Responsibility are in- 
separable Siamese twins, and the willing- 
ness to forge real freedom stems from the 
desire to avoid and escape responsibility. 
Blaming leaders is one of the most popu- 
lar and Universal methods of escape from 
responsibility. Since all leaders blame 
other leaders how shall people realize their 
leading role of culprit in the context of the 
collective? In other words, the common 
man, collectively, constitutes the ruling 
majority. A majority, unwilling, or unable 
to fulfill its obligation to understand and 
direct the social institutions of any period 
of history inevitably becomes the worst of 
all tyrannies under democratic forms. 

The ignorance and irresponsibility of 


| 
d | the individual is excused by blaming lea- 


dership. The delusion of individual impo- 
tence is enhanced by comparison with the 
power of leaders. In a collective age when 
many facets of society are collectivized, 
such a comparison of individuals powerwise 
is both stupid and perilous. The vice and 
depravity, so readily attributed to leaders, 
also is compared to one’s own professed 
virtue. A comparison of the virtue of the 
citizenry in the collective with even the 
worst speciman of leader must better ex- 
plain and excuse said leaders shortcomings. 

Simply because all humans get their 
ideas by comparison, it follows that their 
‘comparison must be equal and impartial if 
truth prevail. Unequal, unfair comparisons 
where partiality exists can, and do, provide 
us with nothing but error. | | 

This is why we must stand steadfast. 
We know where the guilt really lies, and 
that the only glimmer of hope is a new and 


radical approach. 
=< Hobart McKean 


ately to believe in themselves and in their 
capacities to solve some of the deep socio- 
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begun -- and only a tiny minor- 
ity of people ever live any sort of a really 
_**rational’’ existence.’’ Dr. Tom Brewer is 
doing such wonderful work for us all from 


San Francisco, California, with his Ameri- 
can Society To Defend Children and its 
splendid journal. We need more doctors 
like him, piri 
 **T have found it most interesting and 
stimulating, even to a person as old as | 
(seventy-eight years). My one regret is 
that we did not have a book of this caliber 
86. vo ago “gene I was a teenager,’’ 
argaret ren, Biggar, - 
chewan, Cohata. | be oe 
‘I read your book with great inspira- 
tion, It’s.a DANDY, It truly has helped me. 
Just simple observation is so neglected and 
so important in this period of time that 
one often lets opportunity slip away simply 
by not observing the truth. A world of thanks 
for the inspiration that you have given me.’? 
Ray Butler, Citrus Heights, California. See 
‘‘What Fools These Mortals Be’’ in U.S. 
Farm News for July 1965, page six. | 
I think your splendid book should be- 
come an important part of our official Life 
Science literature. From Lowell H. Coate 
who is doing really fine work with Life 
Science?” Galea and its inspiring ‘‘Life 
’ paper for sci 
Te California. ae cama 
ere is your opportunity to get t 
two dollar book free. For ae tet tive 
—s for pos and mailing. Just sub- 
i to U.S. Farm News for the regular 
od ollars plus twenty-five cents for book 
postage and mailing and get this book free. 


Swamp Fred | 
this offer maybe ae with orders, because: 


Editor’s Note: Farm News will ‘‘sweeten 


scription, re 
cious pieces of free literature, Carl Olgies- 


by’S Speech at the Was Mo 
-Monum 
vt naa 27, America’s ral Crisis — 
‘td Drew Gourley and General Hester’s 


U.S. and U.N, Struggle for Global Power. 
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AFFILIATED WITH INTERNATIONAL 
PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION 


November 17, 1966 


To Chief Executives 
of National Organizations 
Concerned with Responsible Parenthood: 


The Roman Catholic Cardinals and Bishops of the U.S. on Monday 
issued a detailed statement charging that the Federal Government is 
putting pressure on the poor to practice birth control. The full text of 


their statement is enclosed. 


It is gratifying that the Bishops did not dispute the right of Government 
at any level to provide voluntary family planning help. But their basic 
charge appears to have no real foundation in fact. Meanwhile the 
Bishops' action places in grave jeopardy the extension of tax-supported 
family planning programs to the nation's impoverished couples who 


clearly want and need it. 


The Bishops' statement was rebutted immediately by a number of distin- 
guished national spokesmen, including Roman Catholics themselves. 

For example, statements were issued by Professor William D'‘Antonio, 
national chairman of the Catholic Committee on Population and Govern- 
ment Policy, by the Population Council, the National Council of Churches, 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, the Population Crisis Committee, and Planned Parenthood 


World Population. 


Excerpts of all these statements and the complete text of PPWP's comments 
are enclosed. Also enclosed are the forthright replies from the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare and the Office of Economic Opportunity. 


Now it is clearly desirable that all national, state and local organizations 
that believe in voluntary fertility control as one essential means to respon- 
sible parenthood, give the fullest possible support to the voluntary family 
planning assistance programs supported by the Government. 


Please, therefore, would you issue a statement on behalf of your organiza- 
tion, supporting the provision by government agencies--with proper 
safeguards against the coercion or intimidation of any individual--of 
family planning information and service? 


Aside from releasing your remarks to the press, your letter or statement 
should be sent directly to President Johnson at the White House, to 
Secretary John Gardner of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and to Sargent Shriver, Director of the Office of Economic 


Opportunity. 


It is important also that you send a copy of your remarks, if you will, directly 
to me--for our records. 


Planned Parenthood has long had a history of opposition to any form of coercion, 
direct or oblique, in the provision of birth control services. As you will note 

from the PPWP statement, we fully agree with the Bishops that coercion must not 
exist, and any hint of it merits the fullest investigation. Government officials also 
emphatically agree, and tax-supported programs are set up on a non-coercive 
basis. A recent address enclosed by PPWP Vice President Frederick S. Jaffe 

deals. with the coercion question rather extensively. 3 


You may wish to note this also in your statement, but the main thrust of it should 
be in support of the continuance and expansion of family planning information and 
services, offering all methods for all faiths, under Government auspices. 


President Johnson has exercised notable courage during his administration in 
establishing forthright and affirmative policies to help parents in the U.S. and 
around the world exercise freedom of choice on the size of their families. The 
programs which have been created to implement these policies now need and 
deserve your fullest endorsement. Leaders of the Executive Branch, from President 
Johnson on down, will appreciate your backing them up. 


And indeed so will we! Thanks. 


WINFIELD BEST 


Enclosures: 


Catholic Bishops' statement, Nov. 14 
PPWP statement, Nov. 15 
Excerpts--Nov. 15-16 statements of 
National Council of Churches 
William D'Antonio 
Central Conference of American Rabbis 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
Population Crisis Committee 
Population Council 
Senator Ernest Gruening 
OEO, Nov. 15 statement 


HEW, Nov. 15 statement 
F.S. Jaffe, Nov. 2 address 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES, November 17, 1966 


The Prelates’ Accusation 


The statement by the Roman Catholic cardinals and 
bishops of the United States that the Government and 
its agencies are using “coercion” to make underpriv- 
ileged American families practice birth control will 
come as a great surprise. No persons will be more 
surprised than United States Government officials 
and state and municipal welfare organizations. 

Every grant concerning family planning made by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, the antipoverty 
agency, explicitly stipulates the condition that there 
shall be nocoercion. Local organizations get no grants 
unless they first ask for assistance. Medical advice 
regarding birth control is given by the United States 
Government to a foreign country only if its govern- . 
ment specifically asks for help. 

Unless or until the Roman Catholic hierarchy can 
pinpoint what localities, states or Government offices 
are using coercion in this country, it will have to be 
presumed that a straw man was created to be knocked 
down. The hierarchy’s statement makes sweeping as- 
sertions about Government agencies without giving 
any instances whatsoever. As William D’Antonio, pro- 
fessor of sociology at Notre Dame and chairman of 
the Catholic Committee on Population and Government 

, , Policy, says, the bishops’ charge “doesn’t seem to be 
supported by any data.’”’ As a matter of fact, it ap- 
pears to be itself a form of propagandistic “coercion” 
to undermine the Federal Government’s belated and 
even now too-hesitant efforts to make population- 
control data available.to all who want it. _ 

The argument that individual freedom of choice on 
this issue should be respected is not and has not been 
disputed. The real problem is the lack of knowledge 
of methods of family planning on the part of unedu- 
cated and low-income families. 

The Roman Catholic Church in every country in the 
world is divided on this subject. Even in Colombia, 
one of the most deeply religious countries of Latin 
America and almost entirely Roman Catholic, family 
planning is growing by leaps and bounds. The Church | 
today is having to accept the fact that many millions 
of devout members of its flock disobey its teachings on 
birth control. Moreover, a great number of the Roman 
Catholic clergy want to see Church doctrine changed 
on family planning. 

With regard to the charge that the Johnson Ad- 
ministration is really coercing the poor to practice 
birth control, let the prelates document their accusa- 
tions. The evidence is all to the contrary. 


© 1966 by The New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 


TEXT OF STATEMENT ON THE GOVERNMENT AND BIRTH CONTROL 


ADOPTED BY THE ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOPS OF THE UNITED STATES, NOV. 14, 1966 . 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 14—.° 
Following is the text of a state- 
ment,.on the Government and 
birth control. adopted today by 
the Roman Gatholic Bishops of 
the United States: ; 


The good of the individual 
person and that of human 
society are intimately bound 
up with the stability of the 
.family. Basic to the well-be- 
ing of the family is freedom 
from external coercion in. 
order that it may determine 
its own destiny. 

This freedom involves per- 
sonal and family rights, in- 
cluding the freedom and re- 
sponsibility of spouses to 
make conscientious decisions 
in terms of nuptial love, de- 
termination of family size 
and the rearing of children. 
The church and the state 

_ must play supportive roles, 
fostering conditions in mod- 
ern society which will help 
the family achieve the fullness 
of its life and mission as the 
means ordained by God for 
bringing the person into be- 

and maturity. 

e address ourselves here 
to certain questions of con- 
cern to the family, with spe- 
cial reference to public poli- 
cies related to social condi- 
tions and the problems of our 
times. 

In so doing; we speak in 
the light of the pastoral con- 
stitution on the church in the 
modern world adopted by 
Vatican Council II. Faced with 
our Government’s ped up 
intervention in family plan- 
ning, including the subsidiz- 
ing of contraceptive programs 
at home and abroad, we f 
bound in conscience to recal 
particularly the solemn warn- 
ing expressed in these words: 

“There are many today who 
maintain that the increase in 
world population, or at least 
the population increase in 
some countries, must be radi- 
cally curbed by every means 
possible and by any kind of 
intervention on the part of 
public authority. 


‘Freedom to Decide 


“In view of this contention 
the council urges everyone to 
guard against _ solutions, 
peterventonll guncny / or privately 
suppo , or at times even 
imposed, which are contrary 
to the moral law. For in 
keeping with man’s inalien- 
able right to marry and gen- 
erate children, the decision 
concerning the number of 
children they will have de- 
pends on the correct judg- 
ment of the parents and it 
can in no way be left to the 
judgment of public authori- 
ties.” | 

Therefore, a major preodc- 


re 


cupation in our present state- 
ment must be with the free- 
dom of spouses to determine 
the size of their families. It 
is necessary to underscore 
this freedom because in some 
current efforts of Government 
—Federal and state—to re- 


persons 
benefits or represent public 


authority, presume to influ- 
ence the decision as to the 
number of children or the 
frequency’ of births in a fam- 
il 


Free decision is curtailed 
when spouses feel constrained 
to chose birth limitation be- 
cause of poverty, inadequate 
and inhuman housing or lack 
of proper medical services. 
Here we insist that it is the 
positive duty of Government 
to help bring about those con- 
ditions of family freedom 
which will relieve spouses 
from such material and phys- 
ical pressures to limit family 
size. 

Government promotion of 
family planning programs as 
part of tax-supported relief 
projects may easily result in 
the temptation and finally the 
tragic decision to reduce ef- 
forts to foster the economic, 
social and indeed moral re- 
forms needed to build the 
free, enlightened society. 

In connection with present 
and pro . governmental 
family limitation programs, 
there is frequently the impli- 
eation that freedom is as- 
sured so long as spouses are 
left at liberty to chose among 
different methods of birth 
control. This we reject as a 
narrow concept of freedom. 


Curb on Power Urged 


Birth control is not a uni- 
versal obligation, as it often 
implied; moreover, true free- 


‘dom of choice must provide 


even for those who wish to 
raise a larger family without 
being subject to criticism 
and without forfeiting for 
themselves the benefits or 
for their children the educa- 
tional opportunities which 
have become part of the value 
system of a truly free society. 
We reject, most emphatically, 
the suggestion that any fam- 
ily should be adjudged too 
poor to have the children it 
conscientiously desires. 


The freedom of spouses to 
determine the size of their 


birth control; nor may the 


families must not be inhibited 
by any conditions upon which 
relief or welfare assistance is 
provided. Health and welfare 
assistance should not be 
linked, even indirectly, to con- 
formity with a public < 
views on family limitation or 


No Government __ social 
worker or other representa- 
tive of public power should in 
any way be permitted to im- 

tte e° a o ge lle 
matter so c 
values and to the very sources 
of life, upon the family seek- 

assistance; neither should 
he be permitted to initiate 
suggestions placing, even by 
implication, public authority 
behind the recommendation 
that new life in a family 
should be prevented. 

For these reasons, we have 
consistently urged, and we 
continue to urge, as a matter 
of sound public policy, a clear 


the person and the autonomy 
of the family. 

On previous occasions we 
have warned of dangers to 
the right of privacy posed by 
governmental birth control 
programs; we have urged 
upon government a role of 
neutrality whereby it neither 
penalizes nor promotes birth 
control. 

Recent developments, how- 
ever, show government rap- 


idly abandoning such | 


role. Far from merely seek- 
ing to provide information in 
response to requests from the 
needy, government activities 
increasingly seek aggres- 
sively to persuade and even 
coerce the underprivileged to 
practice birth control. 

In this, government far ex- 
ceeds its proper role. The 
citizen’s right to decide with- 
out pressure is now threat- 
ened. Intimate details of per- 
sonal, marital and family life 
are suddenly becoming the 
province of government offi, 
cials in programs of assist- 
ance to the poor. , 

Human Privacy Defended 

We decry this overreach- 
ing by government and assert 
again the inviolability of the 
right of human privacy. | 

We support all needed re- 
search toward medically and 
morally acceptable methods 


(continued on back) 
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which can assist spouses to 
make responsible and gener- 
ous decisions in seeking to 
cooperate with the will of God 
in what pertains to family 
size and well-being. 

A responsible decision will 
always be one which is open 
to life rather than intent upon 
ae prevention of life; among 
religious people, it includes a 
strong sense of dependence 
upon God’s providence. 

It should be obvious that a 
full understanding of human 
worth, personal and social, 
- will not permit the nation to 
put the public power behind 
the pressures for a contracep- 
tive way of life. 

We urge government, at all 
levels, to resist pressures to- 
ward any merely mathemati- 
cal and negative effort to 
solve health or pepulation 
problems. : 

We call upon all—and es- 
pecially Catholics—to oppose, 
vigorously and by every dem- 
ocratic means, those cam- 
paigns already under way in 
some states and at the na- 
tional level toward the active 
promotion, by tax-supported 
agencies, of birth prevention 
as a public policy, above all 
in connection with welfare 
benefit programs. 

History has shown that as 
a people lose respect for any 
life and a positive and gener- 
ous attitude toward new life, 
they move fatally to inhuman 
infanticide, abortion, steriliza- 
tion and euthanasia; we fear 
that history is, in fact, repeat- 
ing itself on this point within 
our own land at the moment. 


Foreign Aid Backed 


Our Government has a 
laudable history of dedication 
to the cause of freedom. In 
the service of this cause it is 
currently embarked upon a 
massive, unprecedented pro- 
gram of aid to underdevel- 
oped nations. 

‘Through imagination and 


constructive efforts, it shows’ 


itself willing to do battle with 
the enemies of freedom, nota- 
pe and ignorance. 

e gladly encourage our 
Government to press this 
struggle with -the re- 
sources at its di and 
pledge our cooperation in all 
the ways in which we or those 
responsive to our leadership 
can be of assistance. 

Our nation’s duty to as- 
sist underdeveloped countries 
flows from the divine law 
that the goods of the earth 
are destined for the well- 
being of all the human race. 

In the international field, 
as in the domestic field, fi- 
nancial assistance must not 
be linked to policies which 
pressure for birth limitation. 
We applaud food supply pro- 
grams of foreign aid which 
condition our cooperation on 
evidence that the nations 
benefited pledge themselves 
to develop their own re- 
sources; we deplore any link- 
ing of aid by food or money 
to conditons, overt or oblique, 
= prevention of new 

e. 

Our country is not at liber- 
ty to impose its judgment 
upon another, either as to the 
growth of the latter or as to 
the size of its families. 

Insofar as it does so, our 
country is being cast in the 
role of a foreign r using 
its instrumentalities to trans- 
gress intimate mores and al- 
ter the nroral cultures of 
other nations rather than in 
the historic American role of 
offering constructive, unself- 
ish assistance to peoples in 
need, 

Indeed, we are aware of 
existing apprehension in the 
minds of many of the peoples 
of the world that the United 
States, in its own great af- 
fluence, is attempting, by 
seeking to limit their popula- 
tions, to avoid its moral] re- 
sponsibility to help other peo- 
ples help themselves precisely 
that they may grow in healthy 


life, generous love and in all 
the goods which presuppose 
and enrich both life and love. 

“Programs inhibiting new 
life, above all when linked to 
offers of desperately needed 
aid, are found to create even- 
tual resentment in any upon 
whom we even seem to: im- 


pose them and will ultimately 


be gravely detrimental to the 
image, the moral prestige and 
the basic interests of the 
United States. 

Obviously, therefore, inter- 
national programs of aid 
Should not be _ conditioned 
upon acceptance of birth con- 
trol programs by beneficiary 
nations. Equally obvious, how- 
ever, should be the fact that, 
in the practical administra- 
tion of overseas assistance, 
neither direct nor indirect 
pressures shotld be exerted 
by our personnel to affect the 
choice of spouses as to the 
number of children in thcir 
family. 

In the international] field, 
as in the domestic field, both 
our Government in its policy 
and our American representa- 
tives in their work, should 
strive above all to bring about 
those economic and social ad- 
vances which will make pos- 
sible for spouses conscientious 
family planning without re- 
sort to contraceptive P ohcpeal 
ures fostered among them by 
controversial policies. backed 
by American political power 
and financial aid, 

Sobering lessons of history 
clearly teach that only those, 
nations remain stable and 
vigorous whose citizens have 
and are encdéuraged to keep 
high regard fer the sanctity 
and autonomy of family life 
among themselves and among 
the peoples who depend in 
any way upon them. Let our 
political leaders be on guard 
that the common good suffer 
no evil from public policies 
which tamper with the in- 
stincts of love and the sources 
of life. 


ORRIN GH SLIT. ener —s. 


NEWS: 


Planned Parenthood- 
World Population 


PUBLIC POLICY, BIRTH CONTROL AND FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


(Text of the Statement issued by George N. Lindsay, Chairman, and Donald B. 
Straus, Chairman of the Executive Committee of Planned Parenthood-World Population, 
Nov. 16, 1966, commenting on the declaration of U.S. Catholic Bishops.) 


While Planned Parenthood's present policy and historic goals coincide in many 
respects with the general policies outlined Nov. 14 by the Roman Catholic Bishops 
of the U.S., we believe that the specific thrust of their criticism of government- 
supported birth control programs is mistaken, unfortunate, and misleading. 

In short, we believe that the Bishops are right that there should be no 
coercion of families as to the number of children they should have. We believe 
that they are tragically wrong and unfair -- historically and in defining the 
current facts -~- when they attack the entirely voluntary, constructive and anti- 
discriminatory family planning programs supported by government through the State 
Department, the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and state and local health and welfare departments and public 
hospitals. These programs and services not only must be supported, but also must 
be vastly extended so as to help families everywhere who want family planning 
assistance and who have been denied it. 


The Bishops’ statement on government and birth control advocates a number of 


points on which we heartily agree: 


(more ) 
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"The freedom of spouses to determine the size [and, we would add, 


spacing] of their families." 


Support of "all needed research toward medically and morally acceptable 
methods" which can assist spouses to make responsible decisions about 
family size and well being. 

International foreign assistance programs should not require 
acceptance of birth control by beneficiary nations; nor should welfare 
benefit programs at home be in any way contingent on a couple's use of 
any birth control method. 

Family planning programs here or family planning assistance abroad 
should not "reduce efforts to foster the economic, social and indeed 


moral reforms needed to build the free, enlightened society." 


Planned Parenthood has always been opposed to coercion in the matter of birth 


control whether privately or publicly supported. Planned Parenthood has been 


responsible for most of the concrete proposals to establish proper safeguards in 


health and welfare family planning programs to make certain that no official 


anywhere try to dictate to parents how many children they should have. 


We are however dismayed that the Roman Catholic Bishops should rush to attack 


the constructive and forward looking programs that government agencies have begun 


to evolve to remedy the historic discrimination against the poor in the 


availability of family planning services. 


In the past, there has often been coercion against the poor to prevent them 


from getting family planning help: governmental power has been used arbitrarily 


-- to close down meetings on family planning; to threaten with dismissal social 


workers who sought to inform their clients about family planning; to prevent 


physicians in public institutions from practicing good maternal and child health 


medicine; to jail advocates of family planning; or even -- as in Connecticut -- 


(more ) 
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those who practice it, or -=- as in Massachusetts -- those physicians who would 


prescribe it. (Fortunately, the Connecticut law was struck down by the Supreme 


Court, and the Massachusetts statute has been repealed. ) 
Yet the Bishops do not now cite a single example of coercion used to impose 
birth control on any couple, or to limit the number of children they should have. 


Indeed as former New York City Hospitals Commissioner Alonzo Yerby reported last 


May (about New York's municipal hospitals which are now providing family planning 
services to some 30,000 impoverished women): "Services have been implemented with 
full respect for the personal beliefs of both patients and staff. They are 
completely voluntary services, and there has not been one incident in eight years 


in which either a patient or a staff member has complained that he was forced to 


accept family planning or participate in providing it against his will." 

This, we firmly believe, represents the true facts about tax-supported family 
planning programs throughout the nation which are being initiated with funds 
administered by the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, the Office 


of Economic Opportunity and numerous state and local health and welfare and 


hospital departments. 


The same is true of our foreign aid programs. For decades it was our policy 


to turn a deaf ear to appeals from various nations for help in launching family 


planning programs which could improve familial health and economic well-being. Now 
our government is granting such help -- strictly on a voluntary basis. 


As Father Dexter Hanley, S.J., Georgetown Law School Professor, said last May, 


while the government should remain neutral as to advocacy of birth control or of 


any particular method, it must “encourage a free and informed choice, f and] may 


properly establish programs which permit citizens to exercise a free choice in 


matters of responsible parenthood." To keep the poor in ignorance of the choices 
that are available to them about controlling family size is the cruelest form of 


coercion. 
(more ) 
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The Bishops’ invocation of history to imply that government-supported family 
planning programs may lead to “inhuman infanticide, abortion, sterilization and 
euthanasia,” like much of their attack, flies in the face of historical fact. 

In Latin America, the Philippines, in Kenya and many parts of Asia, family 
planning programs have received the strong endorsement of governments, physicians 
and Catholic churchmen precisely to combat the rising tide of illegal, often self- 
induced abortions that has occurred where the population has grown faster than the 
food supplies. In Chile, in Korea and in other countries where there has been 
time to study the effectiveness of family planning programs, the rate of such 
tragic abortions has come down precisely as the availability of family planning 
has been increased. 

We in Planned Parenthood are proudly associated with what we believe is as 
broad a consensus -- including many leading Roman Catholics -- as has ever been 
assembled around any great public issue. We offer our continued support and 
cooperation to constructive public and voluntary efforts to meet what President 
Johnson has characterized as "mankind's greatest challenge: second only to the 


search for peace," 


a OF DEPARINENT OF ‘HEALTH » EDUCATION .AND WELFARE. 


Washington, D. C. - November 15, 1966 


Philip R. Lee, M.D., Assistant Secretary for Health and Scientific 
Affairs in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, today 
issued the following statement in relation to the statement on . 
family planning adopted yaa terday by the Ratan Catholic oe of 
san aati States: : | 


The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, in all ofits.. 
programs, is seeking the same goals of family integrity, well~being , 
and freedom rece earmdvens easdughtmes as those stated in the Bishops' 
oe, : 


In Seeneiiiien henteie’ 8 cider dealin: on population dynamics ‘ 
bine yearned sterility, and family planning issued last January, he 
said: 


"The: onneanaie of the departmental. policy are to improve the health of 
the people, to strengthen the integrity of the family, and to provide 
families the freedom of choice to determine the spacing of their. . 
children. and the. size of their families.” 


He also stated: 


"Programs conducted or supported by the Department shall guarantee 
freedom from coercion or pressure of mind or conscience.” 


He stated further: 


"The Department will make known to State and local agencies that funds 
are available for [family planning/ programs .. . but it will bring 
no pressure upon them to participate in such programs." 


These policies apply to all of the family planning programs conducted 
or supported by the Department, whether through the Public Health 
Service or the Children's Bureau. 


The purpose of the Department's policies and programs in the area of 
family planning is to provide all citizens with the freedom to choose 
or not to choose family planning and, in addition, the freedom to choose 
among all of the alternative methods of family planning if they so 
desire. Specific assurances are required that failure to accept family 
planning services will not jeopardize a family's right to financial 


assistance. 


Although this freedom has existed generally for wealthy and middle- 
income persons, it has not existed, in actual fact, for most poor 
persons because family planning services either did not exist in their 
areas or because they could not afford those which did exist. 
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The purpose of the Department's programs in family planning is not to 
deny freedom but to extend it. We seek to make available to all . 
Americans a freedom which is already available to most Americans. 


The decision as to whether to have publicly supported family planning 
services is a decision which is made not at the Federal level but at 
the State or local level. As the Secretary indicated in his policy 
statement, this Department will bring no pressure to have such services 
established. And if a State or community elects to provide such 
services, the Department will not provide financial support unless the 
services guarantee both freedom from coercion and the freedom sy choose 


among all alternative methods of family planning. 


In a telephone conversation with me today, Secretary Gardner stated . 
that “In the development of our.policies, we ‘have been ‘in ‘continuous 
communication with representatives of the National Catholic Welfare | 
Conference. I personally extended to their representatives an invita-~ 
tion to bring to my attention any specific examples of coercion that 
they encountered. Since I extended this invitation, approximately ° 

eight or nine months ago, no examples have been brought to my attention." 


To the best of our knowledge, the letter to which the Most Reverend 
Raymond J. Gallagher referred was never’ received by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. We would be pleased to meet with 
Bishop Gallagher and other officials of the Church at’ any time ve: 
receive their views and the expression of their concerns. | 


STATEMENT OF THE U.S. OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


On family planning peograms.+ issued by 
OBO Director Sargent Shriver, Washington, 
D.C. = November 15, 1966. 


Upon application from local communities, OEFO has made grants of 
Community Action program funds to assist in providing information 9 
medical services and supplies for family planning projects. 


Every one of these grants has been made subject to legally enforceable 
conditions which prohibit the community operating the family planning 


project from forcing anyone in any way to receive family planning 
information or assistance. 


Every participant in an OEO financed family planning project must be a 
voluntary recipient of the service. Coercion or compulsion is specifically 
forbidden. : 


It is also specifically forbidden to make participation in an OEO financed 
family planning program a requirement before a poor person can obtain 
any other benefit or service. 


These administrative requirements, imposed by OEO, have now been 
incorporated into the Economic Opportunity Act by a recent amendment. 
It should be emphasized, however, that they have been mandatory pre- 
conditions since OEO's very first grant in family planning. 


Any allegation that any OEO grant for family planning has been used to 
force information or service on any person, or as a prerequisite for 
other services, will be immediately investigated. If found true, prompt 


remedial action will be taken. 


To my knowledge, no such allegation has ever been made and substantiated 
with regard to any of the 72 Community Action components for family 
planning OEO has funded to date. 
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A_NUMBER OF ORGANIZATIONS HAVE RESPONDED TO THE BISHOPS’ DECLARATION. 


EXCERPTS FROM THEIR STATEMENTS ARE GIVEN BELOW: 


William D’Antonio, Chairman of the Catholic Committee on Population and 


Government Policy and Professor of Sociology at Notre Dame: 


"As I read it, the bishops are opposing coercive aid. If that’s all they 


are opposing, I am for that. If they are opposed to any birth control aid, that 


would be entirely different. 

"I was discouraged that they still seemed to be beating a dead horse. The 
thing that discouraged me is the charge doesn't seem to be supported by any data. 
Coercion is a serious charge that ought to be backed up by something more than 
hearsay stories. 

"(Birth control] is no more coercive than other medical services -- 
operations for a disease, or giving up children for adoption. I have seen the 


way indigent people around the world feel. These people are seeking help." 


Population Crisis Committees 

"Someday, i would hope, that ‘freedom from external coercion’ which the 
bishops so properly espouse for the family would also be applied by the Catholic 
Church itself and that when Pope Paul VI finally decides the birth control issue, 
the question of whether to practice birth control, as well as the methods to be 


used, would be left to the conscientious decision of each Catholic couple. Then, 


indeed, will freedom from external coercion have been achieved." 


(more ) 
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Population Councils: 


"...I agree with the bishops that forcing people to practice birth control 
against their will would be an infringement of their fundamental liberties os 
just as it is an infringement of fundamental liberties to deny people the 
effective right to practice birth control when they wish to do so. 

"To my best knowledge, no governmental agency is engaged in such coercion, 
here or abroad ... the ordinary people of the world in large numbers have 
expressed their longing to be unshackled from the coercion of ignorance and to 
bring only wanted children into the world. 

"Rather than acting as an instrument of oppression, programs of birth control 
education as they are now supported by the Federal government help to diminish the 
tyranny of ignorance. Such presiiiiie expend human freedom, ‘including the freedom 
of spouses’ in the words of the bishops ‘to make conscientious decisions in terms 


of nuptial love.’ Such decisions are not made when people are unaware they have 


a realistic choice.“ 


National Council of Churches: 


“While we concur with the statements of the Roman Catholic bishops of the 
U.S. about the moral freedom of a couple to choose the size of their family, we 
think it unfortunate that their statement went beyond warning to actual accusation 
of coercion by governmental agencies. No instances of such pressure have been 
brought to our attention. 

"Free decision regarding family planning is often curtailed by the lack of 
adequate information and services. The National Council of Churches has spoken 
clearly on behalf of the right of all couples to have access to such information 
and services. Only then can there be a free decision to use or not to use 


according to the dictates of one*s own conscience. 


(more ) 
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"Birth control services for child spacing are a vital need in any program 


promoting family health and stability. We sincerely hope that no government 


agency will curtail its efforts to provide increasingly adequate services for all 


families or governments where such services are desired." 


Rabbi Maurice Eisendrath, president of the Union of American Hebrew 


Congregations: 

‘The statement of the Bishops is “coercive, retrogressive and harmful in 
application and implication. 

“To attack the modest efforts of welfare agencies of the Government to 
disseminate birth control information and assistance is an attempt to inhibit 
intelligent public service programs and make them conform to the specific doctrine 
of a specific creed. [I decry and oppose such an attempt by Catholics or 


anyone else." 


The Central Conference of American Rabbis: 


"We see no coercion in Government and welfare agencies providing such [birth 
control] information. So many plans for the Great Society are jeopardized by the 
exploding population and therefore it seems to be the bounden duty of the 


Government that has initiated these plans to see to it that an uncontrolled 


population growth does not cancel their effectiveness." 


Senator Ernest Gruening, Chairman of the Government Operations Sub-committee on 


Foreign Aid Expenditures: 


‘What is sought [by this committee] is that all people should have access to 
this information and thereafter freedom of choice both as to whether they wish to 


receive information on the subject of birth control or not and having received it 


whether they wish to utilize it by any of the various methods available." 
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Femily Planning, Poverty and Freedom of Choice 


Text of Remarks by Frederick S. Jaffe, 

Vice President, Planned Parenthood-World Population 
At PPWP Mid-Atlantic Region Meeting 

Harrisburg, Pa. - November 2, 1966 


We come now to the end of the first half century of Planned Parenthood's 
service in the cause of human freedom. It is fitting on such an occasion to balance 
the accounts, to see how much of the task has been accomplished and how much remains 
to be done. 


We have come a long way from our humble beginnings in the agonized slums of 
Brooklyn where Margaret Sanger opened the first American family planning clinic 50 
years ago. We have overcome hostility, bigotry, and ostracism, and reached the top 
of the agenda for action in our nation -- and throughout the world. We have seen 
family planning recognized everywhere as a basic human right and the population 
problem characterized by President Johnson as "humanity's greatest challenge -- 
second only to the search for peace." In the United States, we have arrived at the 
threshhold of realization of Margaret Sanger’s goal. The extension of effective 
family planning to even the poorest among us is a practical objective, not for some 
far distant future time, but within as few as five years. 


All of us who have participated in this great transformation can take a 
measure of pride in the accomplishment, but none more so than those who were the 
pioneers -- who laid the groundwork by their determination and fortitude many years 
ago. It has been a rich half century of struggle «= sometimes bitter, occasionally | 
bruising, often exhilirating, and in the last several years, utterly exhausting. 


I suppose that each of us has his own selection of recent developments 
which he feels most meaningfully measure our progress. In illustrating the end of 
family planning as a matter of controversy, and the beginning of family planning as 
& realizable objective for all parents in the United States, I would select the 


following: 


First, the extraordinary legislative tide of the last two years which has 
virtually transformed the legal and political status of family planning in the 
United States. In no less than 15 states, bills have been passed to remove Comstock- 
era restrictions or to authorize public agencies to provide family planning services. 
Moreover, the overwhelming margins of victory -- of three and four and five and six 
to one -=- in states like New York, Illinois, Michigan, California and others, makes 
clear beyond any doubt that legislators of all parties -- and of all faiths -- voted 
on the side of family planning. 
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Second, the National Conference on Femily Planning held as part of our 
anniversary year celebrations, which brought 1,000 delegates and representatives of 
‘65 major organizations to Washington in May. This historic conference made visible, 
again beyond ail doubt, the extraordinarily broad national consensus in support of 
active publicly financed family planning programs. Our allies represent all shades 
of political thinking, all ethnic and religious groups, and all walks of life. 


: Third, the singling out by President Johnson of family planning as one of 
four critical health problems in the United States demanding special attention - a 
statement which implies the urgent need for greater allocations of staff, funds and 
facilities to this field. 


Fourth, the transformation of the traditional religious controversy into 
meaningful interfaith dialogue, and indeed, increasingly into a cooperative working 
relationship. This is most clerly evidenced by the many eminent Catholic theologians, 
priests, nuns and laymen who participate fully in Planned Parenthood meetings, and 
give us, at first hand, the chance to learn the viewpoint of enlightened Catholics, 
which turns out to be much closer to our thinking than anyone previously imagined. 

Let me pause for a moment here to read you one quote from an editorial on Margaret 
Sanger's death that would surely have been unthinkable as recently as five years ago: 


"Today we can see...that she dedicated her entire life to helping her 
fellow human beings in the way she thought best. She was not only 

an altruist, but a practicing altruist, and our respect is compelled 
by the courage of her convictions, her willingness to put herself on 
the firing line, her fidelity to her vision and to her cause. Her 
vision was of a world in which all children would have from birth the 
opportunity to be fed and cared for, to be educated, to be loved. Her 
cause was working to bring about that world by limiting the number of 
children to be born -- especially to families of meager or reduced 
means. Few of us are so hard-hearted that we fail to share her vision, 
whatever our reservations about her cause and choice of means of birth 


Limitation.” 


| This eulogy to Planned Parenthood's founder did not appear in Planned 
Parenthood News or a secular journal. It was published in Ave Maria magazine, the 
national Catholic weekly. 


Fifth, the presentation of Margeret Sanger awards this year not only to 
two veteran leaders of our movement, General William Draper and Dr. Carl Hartman, 
but also to such notables as Dr. Martin Luther King, and President Johnson. 


And lastly, the actions of the 89th Congress which has just concluded. As 
Senator Tydings of Maryland stated in the Congressional Record less than ten days 
ago, this Congress did more to expand y, S, support for voluntary family : 
planning programs at home and abroad in this past session than in all other previous 


years combined. 


Most of what happened in the family planning field in Congress was obscured 
in the rush to adjourn and I would like therefore to share with you tonight a few 
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of these most recent developments. During this year, the U.S, Congress adopted the 
Food for Peace Bill which includes for the first time an explicit authorization to 
use local currencies generated by the sale of American agricultural commodities 
abroad to help finance family planning programs in developing nations. An amendment 
to the Foreign Assistance Act similarly authorizes the use of foreign aid funds, not 
merely for technical aggistance, but for the first time also to finance the 
dissemination of information and the purchase of family planning supplies. 


On the research front, Congress increased the appropriation for the National 
institute of Child Health and Human SER. ee to the government's research arm in 
the field of reproductive physiology and fertility control. ‘Two and one-half million | 
dollars over and above the budget request were added specifically for family planning 


research and training. For a year in which almost all budgets were trimmed, this was 
a most remarkable achievement. | 


In this year's amendments to the Poverty Bill, Congress took another 
significant step. It voted that the local community, rather than the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, shall have the authority to determine whether unmarried or 
separated women shall be eligible to receive family planning supplies purchased with 
OEO funds. This means the elimination of the famous -- or infamous -- restriction 
which has heretofore been placed upon anti-poverty family planning projects. 


And last but hardly least, while the bill introduced by Senator Tydings to 
provide direct financial assistance to family planning programs at home did not come 
out of Committee, its objective was partially realized. In the closing 
days of the session, the Department of Health, Education and Welfare committed 
itself to a very substantial increase in the Federal funds available for state and 
local family planning programs. In a letter to Senator Tydings, HEW's Under Secretary 
Wilbur Cohen stated that as a result of passage of the Administration's comprehensive 
health services bill, the Department contemplates allocating twenty million dollars — 
In fiscal 1000, twenty-five million in fiscal 1969, and thirty million in 
fiscal 1970 to finance family planning services. As Senator Tydings stated, “While 
the spending levels projected by the Department will not meet the whole need, they 
will go a long way and are of an order of magnitude of five to ten times the present 


spending levels. This is an important breakthrough." 


These are all very significant measures of the strides we have made. At 
the same time, they tell us quite clearly what remains to be done. For the passage 
of a bill in Congress or the appropriation of a sizeable budget will not, by itself, 
guarantee that all parents in the United States actually can exercise their right to 
choose the number and determine the spacing of their children. The bills and the 
funds must be translated into effective services in each community - into well-traine. 
staff and adequate facilities - so that competent medical guidance in family planning 
is geographically and economically accessible to those who need and want it. A 
mother has very little free choice if she has no doctor to consult - or if she has 
to choose between spending already inadequate income on food for her children or 
family planning medications. Policy must be transformed into program. I should like 
to sketch for you the broad outlines of such a program. 


In forward planning of any sort, it is usually helpful to know something of 
the size of the problem. We believe that we are able to project gross estimates 
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of the need for family planning services in the United States. For at least two 
generations, Americans of middle and upper incomé have had Little difficulty 
securing competent family planning guidance if théy wished! - they coulii afford the 
services of a private physician, But low-income parents who could not Afford — 
private medical care did not have the same option:. in the charity hospitals and tax- 
a clinics where they received health servites, family sna Gaia Was generally 
prohibited, 


The results of this disdrimination cah be. geen, in part, ; the profile of 
American poverty today. Nearly half of the childreh growing up in y are 
member's of families with five or > ep childrenj and:the risk of liv; in poverty 

is four times greater if a youngster is unlucky enotigh to be born in a fumily of 
five or six children than in a family of only one or two, 


At the same time, fertility pe iri the last decade have demdnstrated 
clearly that almost all American parents, in all intome and ethnic groups, want 
beteeen two and four children; in fact; low indome parents express a consistent 
desire for somewhat fewer childreh thafi more afflueht parents. They have not been 
able to realize their aspirations, to @xercise theiy freedom of chcice. 


None of us in Planned Parenthood is simpléminded enough to believe that 
family planning is a panacea for all the problems of poverty and derendency, or a 
substitute for programs to create jobs, improve educational opportunities, remove 
discriminatory barriers and incréase income levels. We do believe that adequate 
and accessible voluntary family planning services are an essential vies nl of a 
comprehensive health and anti-poverty program in a tommnity. In fact, + : 
research department of the Officé of Edonomic Opportunity, after atialyzif Sth 
the relatively low costs of f plarining sérvices and the enormous ely 
benefits, concluded that family planning is probebly the most costueffective measure 
currently available to reduce poverty and dependency, __ 


Based on a conservative formula which assumes that each family will have 
the average of three children Americans exoress a preference for, there are in the 
United States approximately five million women who need subsidized family planning 
services, They are impoverished women of child-bearing age who are not having a 
desired pregnancy or seeking one at any given time. Some of them are récipients of 
public financial assistance, while others have enough income to stay off welfare 
but not enough to afford private medical care. 


At the present time, approximately 250,000 of these women receive family 
planning services at the 375 clinics operated by Planned Parenthood Affiliates © 
throughout the country. Another 350,000 perhaps, are served by public and vol~ 
untary hospitals, and public health department clinics. Thus no more than 600,000, 
out of a total of about five million, are currently being served by all public and 


private agencies combined. 


The task, then, is to extend competent family planning services to the 
remaining 4,400,000. This is clearly too big a job for private agencies alone. It 
can only be accomplished if all agencies prividing health services to the poor 
develop active fawily planning programs. This means, in the first instmce, all of 
our publicly financed hospitais and health departments which provide, in many 
communities, most of the health services availaoie to poor people. It means also 
our voluntary hospitals and private physicians who provide care to the poor, often 
with reimbursement from public funds. And it meens our welfare departments which 
are responsible for the medical care of relief recipients. 
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‘These exe the cgencies which will have to deliver most of family planning 
services, if the poor are to be able to exercise the same freedom of choice in regard 
Lo family size that: you and I now enjoy. The patterns may well vary from commmity to 
commnity. In same, our Planned Parenthood clinics will have a iarge and growing — 
role, in others a lesser one. But the main direction is clear - family planning must 
become fully integrated into the normal health services available to the poor, and it 
is to facilitate this change that the new Federal funds are being made available. 
While this transition takes place, family planning will need special attention among 
the health services, special funds, special staff, and perhaps special clinics in 
order to train the professionals in the delivery of this service and to give the poor 
the opportunity to gain experience in modern family planning practice. But in five 
or ten years, family planning should beceme as routinely available in community 
health services as polio shots or prenatal care. 


The use of public funcs to finance family planning services for those who 
cannot afford private medical care is supported by as broad a national consensus as 
has ever developed around any great public issue. There are, however, a few who 
object. They contend that publicly financed family planning services would be 
inherently coercive and would be directed, in a punitive manner, particularly at the 
poor and members of minority groups. For a movement such as ours which has been 
dedicated since its inception to enlarging human freedom, this is a most serious 
allegation. We have worked too hard and too long to make it possible for people to 
be free to have anything whatsoever to do with coercion. It is necessary, therefore, 
for us to examine this allegation and to determine whether or not it has any 


substance. 


Given the history of family planning in the United States, the coercion 
charge must be regarded as at least a bit peruliar. For there certainly has been 
coercion in the family planning field during these last 50 years - only it has all 
been on the other side? Govermmental power has been used arbitrarily - and sometimes 
illegally - to close down meetings on family planning; to threaten with dismissal 
social workers who sought to inform their clients about family planning; to prevent 
physicians in public institutions from practicing good medicine. Surely nothing 
could have been more coercive than the infamous Connecticut law which made it a 
crime for anyone to practice birth control, or the Masdachusetts law which prohibited 
physicians from openly prescribing family planning. I suppose we would be more 
inclined to pay attention to those who make the coercion charge today had they made 
their yoices heard in the struggles to eliminate governmental coercion against 
family planning two years ago - or eight years ago - or 45 years ago. If they were 
at all involved in any of those struggles, they were certainly not fighting on the 
side of freedon. | 


There is still another peculiarity in this allegation. Its authors never 
quite explain exactly how the government is going to coerce an unwilling parent to 
practice family planning. This hardly seems accidental: The authors of the charge 
are surely as aware as you and I that family planning for the most part is self- 
medication and that all current methods require one or another degree of cooperation 
by the patient. How, indeed, could a government agency compel a patient to take her 


pill each day for 20 days a month? 


It is also significant that the authors of this charge do not cite one Case 
of parents being forced to practice family planning against their will. Despite the 
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impressive growth of publicly financed services during the last several years there 
has been no such incident anywhere. To our knowledge, the experience in New York 
City's municipal hospitals, which this year are providing services to nearly 30,000 
impoverished women, is typical of public agency family planning services. As 

former Hospitals Commissioner Alonzo Yerby reported in May, these services “have 
been implemented with full respect for the personal beliefs of both patients and 
staff. They are completely voluntary services, and there has not been one incident 
in eight years in which either a patient or a staff member has complained that he 
was forced to accept family planning or participate in providing it against his will. 


So the coercion charge fails the test of history and of physiology and of — 
evidence. It also fails the test of sociology, and I believe it is most important 
for all of us to understand this, 


Consider, for example, this interesting contrast: Family planning 
prescription has been easily available to middle-class women in the offices of 
private physicians for decades, and no one has ever even tried to allege that this 
constituted "inherent coercion,” The coercion charge is only raised when it is 
proposed to make the same services available to poor women. It is argued that the 
relationship of the poor to a government on whom they are dependent for subsistence 
is inherently coercive, that through fear of reprisal they may be brought to violate 
their religious principles, or to curb their natural desires for a large family. 


But in the light of the history of government-sponsored programs which 
have been totally without incident of this sort, and in the light of authoritative 
studies which have been made of family size preferences among the poor, I submit 
to you that a more likely explanation of this contrast is that some of those 
charging “inherent coercion" in publicly financed family planning programs are 
accepting = perhaps without fully realizing it themselves ~ an ancient myth, an 
ugly canard about the poor. Namely: the implicit assurption that the poor don’t 
care how many children they have, that they are irresponsible, that they are not 
really human beings, like us, with human feelings and aspirations. For if this is 
your basic view of poor people, then the only way in wnich you can conceive of the 
poor practicing family planning is if they are forced to. From this underlying 
assumption it is an easy jump to the notion that publicly financed family planning 


services for poor people must necessarily be coercive, 


This myth in one form or another has been present in upper class thinking 
about lower class fertility for centuries. More than 50 years ago, Margaret 
Sanger heard it in this statement which she cites in her autobiography: 


_ "The people you're worrying about wouldn't use contraception if they had 
its they breed like rabbits.” She proceeded to demolish the myth by demonstrating 
that it wasn’t true. Tae women who came from huridreds of miles to stand in line 
outside her Brownsville clinic, the women who cried out, “come back and save me," 
as the police carted her off to jail, ~ they were not products of middle-class 
environments. They were poor and destitute, beset with the same kinds of anxieties 
and troubles as the impoverished women of today. And they wanted desperately to 
learn what the rich people did to control family size, 
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In @ sense, the whole experience of the Planned Parenthood movement 
provides a continuous demonstration that poor parents respond in considerable numbers 
when competent family planning services are made available to them with respect, 
energy and skill. Two-thirds of our patients have family incomes below $74 a week - 
and no one forced them to come to our centers. Nor is anyone forcing patients into 
public agency family planning services. Those which are erganized with even modest 
degrees of intelligence and imagination discover what a nurse in a Federally-aided 
proj ect in Augusta, Georgia, found - that "almost everyone who is told about it wants 


The view which underlies the coercion charge is based on a profound mis- 
understanding of the poor « and woeful ignorance of the actual experience of the 
American people with fertility control. It is predicated on the idea that to 
practice family planning so violates human nature that one would never do so 
voluntarily. But how can this idea be reconciled with the evidence, from competent 
fertility studies, that more than four out of five fertile American parents do 
something to control family size? And it rests further on the notion that sexual 
relations without the intention of having a child are evil and unnatural. But even 
the Vatican Council has now joined with all other religious groups in agreeing that 
the pursuit of marital love is as — as procreation among the legitimate 


purposes of sexuality. 


There are many real dangers of coercion of the poor by governmental 
authority - but voluntary family planning is not one of them. In this region we 
recently witnessed an example of one of these real dangers when an official in New 
Jersey proposed that welfare mothers be jailed if they have out-of-wedlock children. 
To the student of the history of ideas, it is fascinating that this proposal is 
based on exactly the same myths about the poor as the notion that they have'to be 
coerced into practicing family.planning. This idea also presupposes that the poor are 
irresponsible animals, not human beings. 


| We in Planned Parenthood are opposed to the jailing of any mother, simply 
because she is a mother. And we do not believe that the only way the poor will 
practice family plaming is if they are forced to. Both of these positions are 
based on a view of the poor which we have spent 50 years demolishing. 


Our experience tells us that poor parents want for their children the same 
things we want for ours - good health, the chance to learn and grow, the opportunity 


to lead decent and productive lives. 


Our experience tells us that any attempt to force the poor to practice 
family planning would be self-defeating - because it would deny them the respect and 


dignity on which successful femily planning programs must be based. 


Our experience tells us that the issue is not coercion, but to make 
available to every mother the opportunity to realize her genuine aspirations for her 
children - to make available the chance to consult a qualified physician who will 
teach her what medical science has learned about how she can have her children by 


choice, not by chance. 


We in Planned Parenthood will have nothing to do with the man in New 
Jersey who wants to jail welfare mothers. We believe his position is ‘inmoral 


and inhumane. 


oi'§8 « 


“And we will have nothing to do with anybody anywhere who believes that the 
solution to deep problems which trace back hundreds of years can be found in the 
mailed fist of governmental coercion. That is not our way. We are proud - intensely 
proud - that the strongest legal bulwark against compulsory fertility control in the 
United States is the Supreme Court's decision in the Connecticut birth control cage. 
We believe it is entirely in keeping with our historic purpose that this ruling 
emerged in our case, brought by our people to remove from the law books an unjust, 
immoral and coercive law. 


To those whose concerns about governmental coercion in the family planning 
field are genuine, we say: Sit down with us and let us together, as Father Hanley of 
Georgetown has suggested, set up rules and regulations which will make certain that 
no public official anywhere will be able to dictate to parents how many children 
they should have. Our opponents will probably be surprised to discover that we in 
Planned Parenthood have been responsible for more of the concrete thinking about how 
to set up proper safeguards in health and welfare family planning programs than all 
of the critics combined. We have worked closely with public agencies in many 
communities to establish these safeguards and would welcome new ideas and approaches, 
provided they are genuine and are not intended simply to place more obstacles between 
the poor and modern family planning services. 


For that, in essence, is what the current issue is all about. We mean to 
remove all of the obstacles of ignorance, economics and prejudice which our society 
has erected to deny to the poor the opportunity to exercise freedom of choice in 
family planning. In this endeavor, we welcome the cooperation of men of good will 


of all persuasions and faiths. 


Let me close by briefly bringing this discussion home to the Mid-Atlantic 
Region - to the states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware and the 
District of Columbia. In this region there are nearly a half million women who are 
in need of subsidized contraceptive services. The 27 Planned Parenthood Affiliates 
‘in this region provide services to approximately 32,000 low-income patients, while : 
the public agencies serve perhaps another 25,000. In this region, we can look with 
pride only on the health department program: in the District of Columbia, the health 
‘and welfare program in Maryland, and the welfare program.in Pennsylvania, If we want 
to be charitable, we can characterize the rest of the health and welfare agencies in 
chis. region as somewhat behind the times in removing the obstacles between the poor 
and effective family planning. In this entire region, it is really somewhat shock- 
ing that only four family planning programs have been funded under the War Against 
Poverty, despite the fact that the Office of Econortic Opportunity has been saying 
clearly for nearly two years that funds are available for these services. 


Now the Mid-Atlantic Region is not an under developed areas Unlike India 
ond Pakistan, or even Mississippi - the states of this region have health resources 
which are ample to deliver family planning to the 440, 00 patients who need it. In 
each of our conmumities, we have. hospitals and Health | centers, We have anti-poverty 
programs, private physicians, Planned Paxenthood centers and welfare agencies.. The,,. 
time has indeed come when all of these institutions mist shake off the timidities 
of the past and develop sound, active programs in this field. 
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In New Jersey, I submit that means a program of real family planning 
services initiated and financed under the leadership of the state health department. 
The present policy, which is very magnenimous in allowing health workers to ref~ 
oe patients to private sources of Gare, is clearly a nof=policy. It enables no poor 
vomen to receive family planing services who wouldn't get themanyway. It is our — 
job to let the officials of ilew Jersey know that it wom’t do any longer. 


In Pennsylvania, this means not only the-restoration of the compre- 
hensive welfare department program which was restricted this summer as a result of 
political blackmail. It also means that the State Health Department will have to 
take the initiative to develop a program of real services to real people - and that 
the hospitals and health departments in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and other 
communities will have to be confronted bluntly with the question: Are you in 
business to provide good medical care to benefit your patients and the community, and 


if so, how can you not provide family planning services? | 


In Delaware, it also means the development of genuine service programs in 
the health and welfare departments. — 


In Maryland, in my view, it means intelligent joint planning by the health 
and welfare departments to go beyond the excellent beginnings that have been made, 
t5 determine ‘the areas of ummet “needs and develop adequate services for them. 


In all states, it means sufficient appropriations for this service and the 
assignment of competent staff to design adequate programs. And finally it means the 
full utilization of the Medical Assistance Program under Title XIX as a new and 
potent means of removing the financial barriers to family planning among the poor. 


This, then, is the broad outline of a program to make genuine freedom of 
choice in family planning available to the 440,000 families in this region who 
presently do not have this freedom. It is our job in Planned Parenthood to serve 
as the catalyst to bring together, in each community, state and region, the diverse 
forces who believe in this program and are ready to work with us to realize Margaret 
Sanger's historie goal, which was recast in contemporary terms by President Johnson 
when he stated national policy earlier this year: | 


"We have a growing concern to foster the integrity of the family and 
the opportunity for each child. It is essential that all families 
have access to information and services that will allow freedom to 
choose the number and spacing of their children within the dictates 


of individual conscience." 


In the celebration of our 50th anniversary, we in Planned Parenthood, 
joined now by many allies, dedicate ourselves anew to the rapid achievément . 
of this objective. The time has indeed come. 
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| Money is the most important thing in the ae repre senta 2 heal th, stren sth, honer, 
generosity and beauty as cnnspiouously as the want of it represents iline » Gagrace; 


_ meanness and ugliness -Bernard Shaw 

| The Bank hath benefit of interest on all moneys which it creates, out of 

| -William Paterson, 1658-1719, Scotch founder of the Bank of Engler 
cier to use governmental front der ament bs vate contr 


quality & quantity «and cpssequ 1¢ | raven 

Bankers would like for the people te thin } subject: 
Simple. dir Josiah Stamp, 1880-1941, one of p hee vidlinet men, a bank« 
honest about money He said, “Banking was eonc ived in iniquity and Sere. in sin. Banke rs om 
the earth. Takeit away from them but leave them the power to create money and with a flick 
of a pen they will create enou gh money to buy. it back again. ce this power <to create moneyy 
away from them and all great fortunes like mine will | ; 8 
for this would then be a better and happier world te live in 
Slaves of bankers and pay the costs of your own slavery,. then 
and cntrol the nation ‘s credit." 


, ~~ 


THERE 1S NO FREEDOM WITHOUT PURCHASING POWER. 
NEW MONEY CONCEPT IN LINE WITH ATOMIC AGE, 
SOCIALIZED MONEY, MONTHLY CREDIT SLIPS FOR ALL. 
ABOLISH BANKS 
THE HOME OF ELECTRICITY, THE ATOM. 
ELECTRICAL EVOLUTIONARY MAN CAN TURN 
THE EARTH INTO A PARADISE FOR HIMSELF AND CHILDREN. 


iT 1S HEAVEN HERE AND NOW OR NEVER. 
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The loving heart is the essence of wisdom 


the theory tha t there is no fixed position in the universe 
What is “nature” but the properties of the atom!!!! 
home of electr cit 

ua a form of padi an 
laser: ra | | 


relativity: 
atom: 


rgy controlled; concentrated it can burn a hole in a steel plate 
only pasenes-yargstn for self-study, thus leisure nearssary for man 
if he is to "know" himself 


= 
a 
. xakamne aloneness: 
whites what no one is; an out and at misnomer and myth sustainer 
inflation: creeping @ancer of the "modern" econony - price controls necessary 


the sooner the better 


Nelson Nebraska 68961 
Nov 20 '66 


Mr Floyd MoKiseiek, and Worthy Associates Equality 
Cdmgress of Raci 
200 West 13st 


(but "race" is error, your organization's title sustains error) / 
ole New York City 10030 / 


Dear Folks, 


In one of your recent circulars the first page lists six purposes 
* Pod ted ag most important - "the last shall 


which define etn power." ea 
THE } 


OBILIZ. TION OF N a 


How may such mobilization be villain about? Through cooperatives. 
Suggest issic to visit Mr Jerry Voorhees who is director of the 
Cooperative aedhety of USA. It is called the < 


be first." 


59 East Van Buren 
Chicago Illinois 60605 
What are the staples? Rice, potatoes, beans, peaaut butter, flour, molasses, etc. 


| were me asu red out at the store gand people brought their own containers. 
| whole wheat flour may be chased in barrels, 100 lb sacks, etc. 
| to the consumer Sach units may be set up at first in churches and homes, etc. 


if I am unrealistics, please tell me so and why. Thank yo 


| a-to-~mediocrity 


education and — ie. an opportuni 
‘s “let's explore with the 3e] een, * it is Prin tr cation Which he 

Ai has used in his study course in NY schools. It may be xerox'd and distributed thru- 

ke out the South's children and adults. The volungeering college students may learn 

4b along with their pupils. Another great simplification is "The story of the laser," 

w chy Clarke, editor of the periodical Electronics. I believe we mst begin with 

an over-view of the forest, for this is so exciting it prompts further study. Tis 
714 is what both and Bender do. These two books are proper texts for the 

| @t 7 ; elementary gr " in the new school which SNCC and your organiagation and SDS £ 

ei Should promote. " eboeeiie it scientifically Smacks the erroneous race concept -~ 

these books should be studied year and year out for at least or 8 years. é 
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(Japan) 


My lord:.someone have mercy on those humble ones. 

The first impact came from the western pack. ao 

Now! Sun-Yat-Sen's chidires axe sprinkling Ce Hit beens) 
Hot peppers down our backs, 

We surely can't call in the U.N. at ail 

For Red China is still harness in the stall 
Containment is net our stick! 

Ari ga to! A ri ga tel A ri ga to! = Indtnh— Prtnfr Yor ono 
i 

Harlem, N.Y. ee : fa 
Af O%°°F . wrusn, 189 1090" 
Chore Beh ektralthe YY Arbol 


“pose 9 mh US, af pldhe wr, prot, 
om mn le lee ~ Lapp 


ONY He Veo lt Home Brion Ale Atal Pind; 
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October 29, 1966 
"Adam Clayton Powell” 


The Black Power Man | 
A true resident of Harlem when people 
were eating Chitterlings in the hands, 


The Black March Man! 
A Maverick to some 
But not a Tom: to the Harlem Bum. 


Now! some of the young cats don't remember 
when 125th street was carnation white 
That's because they were to early to see 
the light. 


The Abyssinian Prince won my delight 
when he invited Haile Selassie over one 


night. 


Going to Bandung to see what the 

third world is cooking up 

Richard Wright's color curtain was there, 
But Lordy! it wasn't a place for Richard 
Burton. 


Now under the anti - pfoverty guns where 
are the other Negro Congressmen, 


Bang! Bang! Beep! Beep! 


Another Ox-Bow incident | 7 
Now! Abyssinia don't desert your sons Bu oo (K Lé 
Charles Buckely; Sherman Adams, Dave Beck, 

Richard Nixon, Bernard Goldfine, Walter og ph 

Jimmy Hoffa, William O'Dwyer, Billy Sol ste / ESTE : | 

and Bobby Baker would never turn trick on 

their sons. 


Now! don't forget old Hulan Jack that 


should prevent us from stabbing Adam in 
the back. 


Clee Snipe, Jr. 


"Truth, Life, Love" 


(ex hapa f— 


"Black Backlash" October 21, 1966 


Who do you like Charlie? 

The vietcong or me 

I like vanilla ice cream (a 
But you can't jive me over Manilia 


Going to Chicago sorry but you can't move next to me 
Viola Liuzzio a white soul sister murder by trick law 


Dam! a sincere white mother ain't even worth a plug 
nickle anymore. 


Shit! give me another civil rights bill 

I want to get super charged up so I can think like 

C. Wrights Millis 

Bang! Bang! Beep! Beep! 

Fulbright and Morse code two voices in the wilderness 
dying of thirst. 

Dig Baby! now that's not niece to call for a hearse. 


a 
Gona navs / Halloween is here again ’ 
Trick or Treat! 


No! No! No! I think the Hawks are going toe take escalation 
soup with French Fries. 
Harlem, New York Clee Shipe Jr. 
‘ Pet Labe- For’ 
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( ) 
) 
For an agonizing reappraisal of ....... me 
( ) 
VOLUME: Two ) WRITTEN 
) AND 
AMERIiICAR FOREIGN POLICY ¢‘) EDITED 
ERK RHA KRAEMER REL BREE BR ERK AK BK EER ARE ) BY 
) TOM T. YOANNOU 
NUMBER; Four ( isin Sac 
) 
oeeseeehn Open letter to the U.S. Congress ) 
ef : ) 
NOVEMBER 25th, 1966 ADDRESS: BOX 284, New York 41, N.Y., PRICE: 25¢ 
~ 7 : 
| A PLEd’ TO MY SUBSCRIBERS: 
To the Honorable Members Onsitninionenmneet) 
of the United States Congrees I urge those of my subscribers who 
Washington, D.C.,; received a bill for the renewal of 
ee she Me ae a oO Eo OK KE Kk OK EK their subscription end which in some 


(instances goes ea far back aclast Au- 

(guat, to ba kind enough and put a 

check in the mail rather than wait 
Re: FOCUS ON NATIONAL AFFAIRS: (for me to go and collect it. There 
IN THE AFTERMATH OF THE BOARD'S (are scores of bills pending by now 
DEFEAT. (and there's no way running a publica-- 
tion when all I received during the 
(ian three morths is a five dollar 

check, : 


Ladies and Gentlemen, | 
| | Despite the P.B.A.'s gran— : 
DILOQUENT TALK ABOUT HAVING "SAVED THE CITY", I READ IN THIS ISSUE: 
CONSIDER THE BOARD'S DEFEAT A VICTORY FOR THE BI RE oe ee Re Rs EE 

GOTS, THE PREJUDICED, THE HATE-MONGERS AND THE ( 

CORRUPT ELEMENTS IN OUR COMMUNITY WHO USED ALL ( FOCUS ON NATIONAL AFFAIRS: 

OF THE FORMER PLUS FEAR AND IGNORANCE TO A DEGREE IN THE AFTERMATH OF THE BOARD'S 
UNKNOWN IN AMERICAN POLITDS IN THEIR EFFORT TO ( DEFEAT. ee aS: 
REACH THEIR GOALS. THAT THE END JUSTIFIES THE 3 

MEANS WOULD B® A WELL APPUIEB MOTTO HERE. JUST 1.- IT WAS A SHAMEFUL DAY FOR NEW 
CONSIDER THE FACT THAT THE BOARD WAS ENDORSED BY YOREERS. 

THE DEMOCRATIC, THE REPUBLICAN AND TH2 LIBERAL 

PARTIES, thet IT WAS BACKED BY EVERY OFFICIAL IN( 2.— THE FIGHT MUST GO ON. 

THE CITY ADMINISTRATION, THAT NOT ONLY THE MAYOR : 

BUT ALSO THE TWO BEST VOTE-GETTERS IN THE STATE,( 3.-— HERE IS SOMETHING BIGGER THAN 
‘NAMELY SENATORS KENNEDY AND JAVITS CAMPAIGNED CITY HALL. 

FOR IT, AND THAT DESPITE ALL THIS IT STILL LOST, 

AND YOU CAN UNDERSTAND WHAT KIND OF MACHINE WAS ( 4,- AN” OMBUDSMAN IS NOT A SUBSTI- 
PUT TO WORK AGAINST IT. WHICH MAKES IT PLAIN I TUTE. | 


I BELIEVE THAT SATURATION OF THE AIR WAVES, | 
THROUGH RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS AND TV CO: ERCIALS, 5.~ LET THE LOCALITIES EXERCISE 

I8 THE MOS? POTENT WAY TO FIGHT AN ELECTION CAM~ THEIR RIGHTS. 

PAIGN IN AMERICA TODAY. SATURATION OF AIRWAVES | 

HOWEVER MEANS MONEY AND FROM THIS FOINT OF VIEW 6.~ BEST WISHES Mr PRESIDENT. 

AT LEAST THE BOARD ISSUE, DEBPITE THE BIG NAMES 

BACKING IT, WAS THE ORPHAN AND THE PAUPER OF THE( (0) (0) (0) 

RECENT ELECTIONS, THE OTHER SIDE REPORTEDLY 

SPENT CLOSE TO ONE MILLION DOLLARS WHEN THE : 6 oh ie ak oe 2 oe ok KK KOK KK a KKK KOK KKK KK KK EE KK 
BOARD'S SUPPORTERS HARDLY MANAGED TO SCRAPE ONE FIFTH OF THAT AMOUNT. THEN EVEN MO. 
THAT THE NUMBER OF TV COMMERCIALS, RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS AND NEWSPAPER ADS, IT WAS THE 
REPREBENSIBLE KIND OF THEIR CONTENT WHICH SPREAD FEAR AND HATE THROUGHOUT THE CITY; 
IT WAS MR CASSESSE'S OPEN EXPRESSION AT ALL PUBLIC HEARINGS OF HIS DISLIKE FOR OUR 
MINORITIES WHICH HAD THE EFFECT OF APPEALING TO THE WHITE BACKLASH; AND FINALLY IT 


Pea Sigg GN POLICY 3 AN INDEPENDENT PUBLIGATION WHICH APPEARS IN THEFPOnm OF 
L ii TO THE U.S. CONGRESS WHENEV E NTE 

SCENE OR THE NATIONAL INTELEST OR BOTH WARAANT TT. “It'S PARAMOUNT AIM 1S A RELENTLESS 
FIGHT AGAINST. THE EXTiEMES OF BOTH THE LEFT AND THE RIGHT FOR THE PRESEXVATION AND 
PERPETUATION OF OUR SPIRITUAL VALUES, OUR DEMOCRATIC BERITAGE AND OUR AMERICAN WAY CP 
LIFE. THE YEARLY SUBSCRDPTION RATE -—— COVERING A MINIMUM OF TWELVE CONSECUTIVE ISSUES 
~~ IS FIVE DOLLARS AND ANYBODY CAN SUBSORIBE THROUGH MAIL BY @IVING HIS CORKECT NAME © 
AND @DDRESS AND ENCLOSING 4 CHECK OR MONEY ORDER FOR THE ABOVE AMOUNT. SUBSCRIBERS 
ARE KINDLY 48KED TO GIVE TO THEIR COPY AS WIDE A CIRCULATION AS POSSIBLE AND TO URGE 


OTHERS TO SUBSCRIBE. PATRIOTISM I§ EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS, 
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The writor of this lattor, a forcign nawe analyst and an honor graduata of the City 
Collega of Now York, has baan compsllod to write directly to the U.S, Comgroes on Fo- 
r6ign Policy and National Security mattors aftor all avonuce of frao oxprassion hava 
baen cloeod to him: Ha wae thrown out of hia job, dropped from momborship with the 
American Newepapor Guild, donicd a job with anf other nawspapor and pravontead from 
eclling his writings ovon on a frac-lancc basis. 


WAS THE EXTREMISTS OF THE RIGHT CONDUCTING THEIR HATE OAMPAIGN UNDER THE LENIENT BYE 
OF THE POLICE, WHEN THE LATTER WERE OFTEN HARASSING THE PROPONENTS OF THE BOARD IN 
THE STREETS THAT MADE A SHAMBLES OF OUR DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES AND GAVE THE BLACK EYE 
TO OUR CITY, ALL IN ALL TOLD IT WAS A SHAMEFUL DAY FOR NEW YORKERS. 


Om Om Quer OO 
2) THE FIGHT I CONSIDER THE DEFEAT OF THE BOARD PRIMARILY 4 DEFEAT FOR 
MUST MAYOR LINDSAY NO MATTER HOW ANYBODY MAY. LOOK AT IT. HERE WAS 


GO ON ) AN ISSUE WHERE EVERYBODY IN HIS ADMINISTRATION WAS OUTMANEUVERED 
) BY PEOPLE WHO IF THEY HAD ANY AUTHORITY AT ALL THEY WERE SUBPO- 
SED TO BE ACTING UNDER HIS OWN AHTHORITY. HOW POLICEMEN COULD GO OUR 4ND HARASS OR 
INTINIDATE PEOPLE SUPPORTING THE MAYOR'S POLICIES IS BEYOND MY COMBREHENSION. YET A 
NUMBER OF SUCH INCIDENTS WERE REPORTED IN THE PRESS AND MANY MORE WE:E NEV “ER REPORTED 
AT ALL. HOW THE CITY ADMINISTRATION “OULD ENTER A FIGHT OV A GIVEN ISSUE AND FIND OUT 
THAT IT COULDN'T SPEND HALF AS MUCH IN SUPPORTING IT AS THE OTHER SIDE DID, I8 A- 
GAIN DIFFICULT FOR ME TO UNDERSRAND. I DON'T KNOW WHAT THE LEGALITIZ£S WERE WHEN IT 
CAVE TO SPENDING PUBLIC MONEY EVEN IN SUPPORTING OFFICIAL CITY POLICY, BUT THEN IF 
THE MAYOR SAW WHAT WAS COMING, -—~ AND THE P.B.A. NEVER MINCED ITS WORDS ON ITS INTEN- 
TION TO SPEND A MILLION DOLLARS OR MORE EVEN TO THE EXTEND OF DESIOCCATING ITS TREA~ 
SURY JUST TO DEFEAT THE BOARD — HE SHOULD HAVE MOME OUT ON TIME AND REQUESTED THE 
PROPER KIND OF ASSISTANCE FROM THE PROPER PEOPLE. 


THE ISSUE WASN'T REALLY FOR @R AGAINSTTHE BORRD. AS PROMINENT LAWYERS HAVE AS~ 
SERTED, THE SLEEPER CLAUSE, APDROVED IN THE LAST REF““ENDUM, IF EVER PUT TO USE, COULD 
TURN THIS CITY TO A POLICE STATE. ITS AIM WAS TO CURTAIL THE MAYOR'S AUTHORITY AND 
I'M AFRAID ALSO THAT OF THE CITY COUNCIL AS WELL, IN ANY SHOWDOWN WITH THE POLIOE 
DEPARTMENT, AND IF THE PRACTICE SPREADS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY AND POLICEMEN COULD oUT— 
DO, OUTMANEUVEi: AND OUTSPEND THE MAY RS AND THE GOVERNORS, THEN AN EXTREMIST PARTY 
RIDING BEHIND THEM OOULD INSTALL ITSELF IN POWER IN THE MOST LEGAL WAY! THIS IS WHY 

I BELIEVE THAT THE MAYOR CANNOT LEAVE THINGS WHERE THEY ARE NOW AND THAT HE HAS AN 
OBLIGATION NOT ONLY TO HI°SELF, BUT ALSO AND ABOVE ALL TO THE PUBLIC AT LARGE TO 
CARRY ON THE PIGHT, HE SHOULD FIRST @F ALL GO TA THE COURTS ~-- REACHING AS FAR AS 
THE U.S. SUPREME COURT IF NEED BE — TO GET RID OF THE SLEEPER OLAUSE AND AT LEAST 
REESTABLISH TH STATUS QUO BECAUSE AS THINGS STAND TODAY, AND DESPITE HIS GOOD INTEN-- 
TIONS, HE HAS. SHORTCHANGED THOSE WHO ELECTED HIM. HE PROMISED WHEN CAMPAIGING FOR 
ELECTION TO CURTAIL THE POWERS OF T“E POLICE OR AT LEAST TO INSTITUTE AN IMPARTZAL 
BCARD TO LOOK INTO CITIZENS! COMPLAINTS, AND HE ENDED UP MAKING THE POLICEMAN IN THE 
STREST -—- BOTH THE GOOD AND THE BAD —~ VIRTUALLY OMVIPOTENT. NEXT HE MUST OALL FOR 
ANOTHER REF-RENDUM AT THE A?PROPRIATE DIME AND PUT THE ISSUE TO THE ELECTORATE IN A 
CLEAZ AND ARTICULATE WAY 80 AS THE WES TO MEAN YES AND THE NO-NO, NOT THE OTHER WAY 
AROUND AS IT HAO2ENBD THIS TIME, AND WHICH I AM SURE COST THE SUPPORTERS OF THE 

BOARD PLENTY OF VOTES, IN THE MEANTIME ALL THE ORGANIZATIONS WHICH BACKED THE BOARD, 
MUST TEAM UP AND RENEW THEIR EFFORTS FOR A SATISFACTORY SOLUTION OF THE °ROBLEM. AS 
THE NEW YORK TIMES PUT IT EDITORIALLY "THE FIGHT GOES ON" AND IT MUST GO ON, WHILE 
THE BOARD DID NOT RECEIVE B MAJORITY, THE HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS WHO VOTED FOR IT, RE- 
PRESENTING BY AND LARGE THE POOR AND THE DEPRIVED OF THIB CITY, OOULD NOT BE WRONG, 
THERE IS SOMETHING WHICH NEEDS TO BE REMEDIED, APROBLEM TO BE SOLVED AND WHETHER OR 
NOT YOU SWEEP THE PROBLEM UNDER THE RUG, THE PROBLEM IS STILL GING TO BE THERE. 


Om Om OmQue One O- O 
3) HERE IS SOMET'ING ~ ae IT IS CERTABNLY IN MAYOR LINDSAY'S CREDIT THAT 
BIGGER THAN OITY HALL HE BROUGHT SOMEBODY FROM OUTSIDE THE CITY TO HEAD THE 


POLICE DEPARTMENT. COMMISSIONER LEARY HAD OF COURSE 
NOTHING TO DO WITH ALL THE FUSS GENERATED BY THE P.B.A, AG@INST THE BOARD. IN PHILA~ 
DELPHIA WHEREFROM HE CAME, HE LEARNT TO LIVE AND WORK EFFECTIVELY WITH A CIVILIAN O0u 
PLAINT REVIEW BOARD FOR MANY YEARS, AND, DESPITE ANYTHING MR HOOVER OF THE F.B.f. 
MAY HAVE SAID OR WRITTEN AGAINST BUCH BOARDS Ur TO NOW, THE F.B.I.'S OWN STATISTICS 
ON CRIME GROWTH SHOW THAT IN THE SEVEN OR BIGHT FEARS TH“ PHILADELPHIA BOARD HAS BEEN 
IN OPERATION, IT HAS BROUGHT A MARKED IMPROVEMENT IN THAT CITY'S CRIME SITUATION. SI- 
MILARLY WE COULD SAY FAIRLY ACCURATELY THAT THE GREAT MAJORITY OF HIGH POLICE OFFI- 
CIALS AROUND COMMISSIONER LEARY, HAD ALSO NOTHING TO DO WITH ALL THE FUSS AGAINST 
THE BOARD. YET A SIZABLE NUMBER OF OITY POLICE OFFICERS OF ALL RANKS, AGITATINNG 
OVERTLY OR COVERTLY AGAINST NOT ONLY OFFICIAL CITY POLICY BUT ALSO AGAINST WHAT WAS 
BACKED BY THEIR OWN SUPERIORS, MANAGED THROUGH FEAR, BLACKMAIL, HIGi -HANDED TACTICS 
AND QUESTIONABLE METHODS TO WIN A M@JORITY OF THE ELEOTORATE TO THEIR SIDE. 


THERE I3 NO DOUBT THT MANY, MANY HONEST PEOPLE WER: FOOLED INTO OPPOSING THE 
BOARD FOREMOST AMONG THEM FORMER MAYOR INPELLITTERY AND A NUMBER OF JUDGES AND CON~ 
GRESSMEN. MR IMPELLITTERI IS A GOOD AND HONEST PERSON AND A FINE GENTLEMAN AT THAT, 
BUT IT SEEMS TO ME HE DOESN'T KNOW TRE KIND OF ORGOKS HE IS DEALING WITH. SAYING IN 
AN ADVERTISEMENT HE SIGNED WITH OTHERS, THZT VIOLATIONS OF LAW BY MEMBERS OF THE PO~ 
LICE FORCE COULD STILL BE BROSECUTED BY THE PROPER LAW ENFORBEMENT AGENCIES — EVEN 
AFTER THE BOARD IS ABOLISHED THAT IS — IS AN OVERSIMPLIFICATION OF A VERY COMPLICA~ 
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MAILED TO THE MEMBERS OF THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE AND THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
COMMITTES WHENEVER THE DEVELOPMENTS ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE OR THE NATONAL INTEREST 
OR BOTH WARRANT IT, COPIES ARE MAILED REGULARLY TO MRE JACQUELINE BOUVIER KENNEDY, 
PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON, VICE~PRISIDEMT HUBERT HUMPHREY, SPEAKER JOHN McCORMACK, 
SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN RUSK, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ROBERT 8, McNAMARA, U.S. AMBASSDOR 
TO THE U.S. ARTHUR GOLDBERG? GOVERNOR NELSON ROCKEFELLER OF NEW YORK, MAYOR JOHN V. 
LINDSAY OF NEW YORK CITY AND FORMER PRESIDENTS DVEGHT EISENHOWER AND HARRY S. TRUMAN 


TED THING INDEED. ITISN'T AS EASY UNFORTUNATELY TO PAWSHOUTE THE MEMBERS OF A CLIQUS 
WHICH HAS A FINGER IN BV RY PIE AROUND US. THOSE OnOOKS ARE EX2ERTS IN ALL THE DSFI- 
CIENCIES OF THE LAW AND THEY KNOW HOW TO DO THEIR JOB WETHOUP VIOLATING THE Law OPENLY. 
THEY CAN BYPASS THE LAW OR THEY CAN BREAK THEIR CRIME TO A HUNDRED PIECES SO THAT RES- 
PONSIBILITIES ARE LOST IN THE PROOESS, AND WHEN THEY USE THE PUBLIC TO FURTH=R THEIR 
PURPOSES, IT IS BEYOND THE ABILITY OF ANYBODY TO DETECT THEM. AS I CUT IT IN THE FIRAT 
ISSUE EVEN OUR LEGISLATURES ARE INFILTRATED SOMETIMES AND THE LAw COMES OUT OUST 2M 

MADE WITH ALL THE LOOPHOLES, LIMITATIONS AND AMBIQUITIESTO SUIT ALL THE @RURPOSES OF 
THE RACKETTEERS, AS YOU CAN SEE THE HONEST .£0PLE ARE GOING TO HAVE TO BECOME MUCH, 


rye op SOPHISTICATED IF THEY & RE TO DEAL ADEQUATELY WITH ORGANIZED CRIME IN THIS 


TWO AM NG THOSE WHO FIGJRED PROMINENTLY IN THE FIGHT AGAINST THE BARD WERE FOR~ 
MSR POLICE COMMISSIONERS MURPHY AND BORDERICK, SOMEBODY MAY THINK TH&T THEY BOTH FELT 
AN AFFINITY WITH THE POLICE FORCE AFTER HAVING LED TT, AND THAT THIS WAS THE REASON 
FOR THEIR ACTIVITIES IN FIGHTING THE BOARD, BUT IS THAT ALL? BACK IN THE SPRING 
OF 1965, MAYGR WAGNER ANNONCED HIS INTENTION NOT TO RUN FOR REELECTION AND THOUGH 
AT THAT TIME IT DIQN'T APPEAR TOO CLEAR, to day I've got somehow the fealing THAT THE 
FORME MAYOR WAS EASED OUT OF OFFICE PRIMARILY BEOAUSE OF THE « OIVILIAN REVIEW BOARD 


io THERE WAS A GOOD DEAL OF PRESSURE PUT UPON MR WAGNER AT THAT TIME FROM ALL 


AND THERE WERE EVEN THREATS MADE UPON HIS LIFE. THEN HE HAD ALSO TO CHANGE 
HIS POLICE COMMISSIONER AROUND THAT TIME, AND I SAY HE HAD, BECAUSE COMMISSIONER MURPHY 
HAD RESIGNED, AND THOUGH HE DENIED THAT HIS RESIGNATION HAD ANYTHING TO DO WITH THE 
BOARD, IN FACT IT CAME ONLY HOURS AFTER & CITY COUNCIL SUBCOMMITTEE HAD RECOMMENDED 
CREATION OF A BOARD IN THE FORM OF 4 PERMANENT OITY COUNCIL COMMITTSE ON POLICE AFFAIRS. 


UPOM MR MURPHY'S RESIGNATION, THE MENORITY GROUPS IN THIS CITY HAD EXPRESSED THE 
HOE THAT HIS SUCCESSOR WOULD BZ MORE AMENABLE TO THE CIVILIAN REVIEW BOARD IDEA, BU? 
MR WAGNER, AOTING ON MR MURPHY'S "“RECOMMENDATION# APCOINTED INSTEAD MB BRODERICK, ‘HO 
WAS ALREADY KNOWN TO BE FIBROELY OPPOSED TO THE BOARB! AND TH? CHANGE OF cOLICE COM- 
MISSIONERS TOOK PLAOK BETWEEN THE TIM® THE STUDY GROUP SUBMITTED ITS REPORT AND THE 
TIME CITY COUNCIL WAS SUPPOSED TO ACT UPON IT, SOME TWO WEEKS 4 BELIEVE. THIS IS WHY 
I DONSIERR THE CHANGE OF POLICE COMMISSIONERS “HICH WAS FORCED UPON MR WAGNER IN MAY 
1965 _ QOOMING AS THE OITY WAS ENTERING THE 1965 MAYORALTY CAMPAIGN, AS HAVING 
BEEN RPOVOKED PRIMARILY FOR THE PRUPOSE OF BYRYING THAT CITY COUNCIL REPORT AND KEE~ 
PING THE COUNCIL'S MEMBERS AWAY FROM THE COLICE DEPARTMENT AND ITS AFFAIRS BESIDES 
SOOM MR BRODERIOK TOOK OVER, POLICEMEN STARTED AGITATING OPENLY OUTSIDE CITY HALL AND 
ONCE I BELIEVE BN MASS, DENOUNCING THE INSTITUTION OF ANY OUTSIDE BOARD TO DEAL 
WITH COMPLAINTS AGAINST THE POLICE. THOSE WHO SIGNED THE ADS IN THE PArSRS CALLING 
FOR THE BOARD'S DEFEAT, AMONG THEM Mr MURPHY AND Mr BRODERICK, CLAIMED THAT NOBODY 
WAS TRYING TO CURTAIL THE POWERS OF THE MAYOR OR TH CITY COUWCIL, BUT IS IT SO? THE 
FACTS AS BROUGHT OUP HERE SHOW CLEARLY TH@T IT WASN'T AND IT IS TOO BAD FOR TEE HONEST 
PEOPLE WHO WERE FOOLED INTO SIGNING THAT AD. THE WHOLE THING SMACKS TOO MUCH OF THAT 
CONTINUITY AND PERPETUITY INVOLVED WHENEVER THAT INVISIBLE GOV/T OF OURS OR ANY PART 
OF IT IS THREATENED IN ITS INTERESTS, HERE WE BAD A PERFECT EXAMPLE OF PEOPLE IN AND 
OUT OF THE 2OLICE DEPARTMENT FIGHTING TOGETHER LIKE DEVILS TO PERrETUATS THEMSELVE" 
IN POWER AND USING THE PUBLIC TO ACHIEVE THEIR AIMS. 


UNEARTH WHEREFROM IT WAS BURIBD THAT PROPOSAL FOR A 
PERMANENT GIR COUNCIL SOMA TTEE SN POLICE AFPAIRS. THE FUNOTION OF THE CITY COUNCIL 
I BOTH LEGISLATIVE AND INVESTIGATIVE AND IT IS ENTIRELY VITHIN ITS JURISDICTION TO 
LOOK INTO THE DOINGS OF ANY CITY DEPARTMENT. AS AN INTERIM SOLUTION AND _ UNTILL AN 
ALL CIGILIAN REVIEW BOARD OUTSIDE THE COLICE DEPARTMENT IS CREATED , THIS IS THE BEST 
SOLUTION I COULD THINK OF, ESPECIALLY IF A COUPLE OF COUNOILMEN REPRESENTING MINORITIES 
IN THIS CITY, WERE APPOINTED TO IT. AND I HOPE THAT BOTH THE MAYOR AND THE MEMBEXSOF 
THE CITY COUNCIL WOULD YORK TOGETHER FOR A SATISFACTORY SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM, IT 
18 UNWORTHY OF A GREAT OITY LIKe NEW YORK TO TREAT ITS MINORITIES THE WAY THEY WEre 
TREATED DURDNG THE L&ST ELZOTION, = 
oe eee Oto le te) ou 
4) AN OMBUDSMAN ) THE CONCLUSION COMING READILY OUT OF THE PREVIOUS PART 
Is NOT IS THAT THERE IS SOMETHING BIGGER THAN CITY HALL IN THIS 
A SUBSTITUTE CITY, ND WHEN YOU ESTABLISH THAT THER® IS SOMETHENG BIGGER 
AND MORE POWERFUL THAN THE COMBINED AUTHORITY OF BOTH THE MA 
: TL, I DOV'T SEE WHAT AN OMBUDSMAN OR A PUBLIC PROTECTOR AS SOME 
PEOPLE CALL HIM, COULD DO. EVEN UNDER NORMAL CIROUMSTANCES, AN OMBUDSMAN FOR A OITY 
AS NEW YORK ~~ ESPECIALLY IF HE HAS TO LOOK INTO ALL KINDS OF COMPLAINTS ~—— WOULD BE 
SOMETHING PREPOSTEROUS, THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES WHERE THE OMBUDSMAN QONOEPT HAS 
ORIG NATED, HAVE A POPULATION RUNNING ANYWHERE BETWEEN THREE AND SBVEN MILLION PEOPLE, 
HAVE A DIFFERENT HIND OF CODE OF ETHICS THAN OURS, HAVE A LOWER ORIME RATE THAN THES 
COUNTRY OR THE REST OF WESTERN EUROME FOR THAT MATTER, HAVE MO MINORITY PRODLEMS LIXE 
OURS AND HAVE A DIFFERENT STRUOTURE OF GOVERNMINT AS WELL. FOR ALL THOSE REASONS I 
ELIE THE, QMBUDSMAR CONCEPT COULD NOT DE A SUBSTITUTE FOR A CIVILIAN COMPLAINT 
. THS LATTSR HAD AS ITS PRIMARY PURPOSE THE INCLUSION IN IT OF REPRESEN~ 


THE CITY AND SEE WHAT'S GOING ON IN THOSE ROONING HOUSES. wW 
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TATIVES OF OUR MINORITIES SO AS TO AiLOW TO THEM TO TAKE PART IN LOOKING INTO THEIR 
FELLOW CITIZENS' compLarnrs. THAT CONCEPT COUDN'T BE DUPLICATED EXCEPT BY ESTABLISHING 
sN OMBUSDMAN OR PROTECTOK FOR BVERY MINORITY GROUP, RACIAL, ETHNIC OR OTHERWISE, AND 
THAT WOUTD STILL BRING US BACK TO THE CONCEPT OF A REVIEW BOARD OR A BOARD OF OMBUBSMEN 
gaa SOUNDS ANY BETTER FOR SOME PEOPLE. TO BE HONEST ADSOUT I?f,.TO ME IT SOUNDS 
2 O00) 0-0=0 

5) LET THE LOCALITIES ) BEFORE CLOSING TIS ISSUE I WISH TO ELABORATE HERE 

EXERCISE THEIR RIGHTS ) A LITTLE ON WHAT I MEANT WHEN I SAID IN THE PREVIOUS ; 
_) ISSUE THAT THE STATE GOVERNORS SHOULD TAKE THE NEOBSSA~ 
RY STE°S AND SEE TO IT THAT THE fESIDENTS OF THE LOCALITIES ARE GIVSN EFFECTIVE CONTROL 
OF THEIR POLICE. I DON'T DOUBT ON ‘PRESIDENT JOHIVSQ¥'S GOOD MOTIVES OR INTENTIONS BUT 
HE IS GOING TO HAVE TO TAKE 4 HARD LOOK AT SOME OF THE F.3.I.'S ACTIVITIES IF HEWERTS 
THE CRIME SITUATION IN THIS COUNTRY T6 IMPROVE. THE PRESIDENT CAN'T SAY THAT OXIME IS 
& CRO3LEM FOR THE ‘OCALITIES TO SOLVE AND AT THE SAME TIME ALLOW THE F.B.I. TO POKE ITS 
NOSE EVERYWHERB AND TO RUN A SUPER POLICE AND & SUPER GOVERNMENT. THAT ONLY REDUCES 
OUR @® VERNORS AND OUR MAYORS TO NOTHING BUT FIGUREHEADS., WIRETAPPING, BUGGING, SNOO~ 
PING AND SPYING ON EVERYSODY'S ACTIVITIES HAVE GOME TOO FAR AND THREATEN TO DESTROY OUR 
DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS AND TO TURN THIS COUNTRY INTO A POLICE STATE. GOVEINOR SAWYER 
OF ARIZONA WAS CERFECTLY RIGHT WHEN HE SAID THAT THE FBI TACTIXS REMIND HIM OF NAZI GER 
WANY AND THAT HOOVER SOUNDS L@KE HITLER. : 


THE KNOWN NUMBER OF F.B.I, AGENTS MAY NOT BE ASTRONOMICAL BUT THEY UTILIZE A 
GOOD NUMBER OF LOCAL COLICE ALL OVE: THE COUNTRY AND I AM AFRAID THAT, NOBODY REALLY 
KNOWS WHAT THE'RE DOING, TO THAT UNHOLLY ALLIANCE YOU ARE GOING TO HAVE TO ADD A 
GREAT NUMBER OF PEOPLE WHO AS I BELIEVE ARE HIRER UNOFFICIALLY 38 BOTH © F.3.-L. AND 
POLICE. THOUSANDS MORE ARE BMPLOYED PART TIM AND THE LATTER CATEGORY INCLUDES EVEN 
DE PLE ON SOCIAL SHOURITY OR WELFARE ROLLS! FINALLY ALL VERSONS WHOSE JOB BRINGS THEM 
IN CONTACT WITH THE PUBLIC WHETHER CAS DRIVERS, RESTAURANT WORKERS, HOTEL BMPLOYES ETC: 
may potentially be used as a sourCE OF INFORMATION, AND THAT WAY YOU REALLY HAVE aN 
ASTRONOMICAL NUMDER. A WHOLE ARMY OF BUMS I8 ROAMING THE CITY STREETS DOING NOTHING 
SUT MISCHIEF. I KNOW IT DECAUSE I'VE HAD THEM GEHIND ME AND AROUND ME FOR YEARS AND 
I KNOE EXACTLY HOW THEY OrBRATE. 


AND LET NOSODY MAK: THE MISTAKBAND THINK FHAT THOSE PEOPLE ARE EVILS WHEN DEALING 
WITH ME AND ANGELS WHEN DEALING WITH THE OTHERS. TO GVE YOU AN EXAMPLE HERE, WHAT 
I'VE BEEN GOING THROUGH IN THE ROOMING HOUSES ‘iHERE I'VE SEEN LIVING, SHOULD DE WELL 
KNOWN TO THE REQ@DER BY NOW, GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL OR OTHERWISE... SO TAKE A LOOK AROUND 
VER THERE IS A RIG 
VONCENTRATION OF SUCH ROOMING HOUSES OR HOTEBS, THETE YOU FIND BIGGEST = —O 
CRIME RATE, SUCH IS THE CASE F.I. IN THE TIMES SQUre AREA OR THE WEST SIDE AREA IN 
MANHATTAN, AND IF YOU LOOK AROUND YOU'LL FIND THAT THE SAME SITUATION PREVAILS IN 
ALL OTH®=R AREAS WITH BIG CONCENTRARION OF ROOMING HOUSES LIKE THE SCUSH 3RONX AND 
WESTERN BRO RLYN, S$. LET THE CITY ADMINISTRATI N INVESTIGATE PEOPLE WH. LIVE IN THERE 
ADVE ALD MHD SUPPORTS THEN AND WHAT KIND OF ACTIVITIES THEY INDULGE INTO AND ¥.U'LL 
GET PRE INTSRESTING ANSWERS. A GOOD MANY PEOPLE LIVING IN THOSE PLACES ARE AT THE 
EMPLOY OF THAT SUPER GOVERNMENT AND SONETIMES LANDLORDS, TENANTS AND PEOPIE ENSIDE A 
GIVEN PRECINCT ARE WORKING TOBETHER, IN FACT A GOOD MANY OF THOSE BOARDING OR ROOMING 
PLACES ARE DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY OWNED BY RACKETTSERS. 


THIS IS WHY I 3ELIEVE THAT THE LOCAL POLICE SHOULD BE ANSWERADLE ONLY TO THE LO~ 
CALLY ELECTED OFFICIALS AND THOSE WHO ELECTED THEM, COULD THE PRESIDENT TELL THE FBI 
TO STICK TO ITS LEGITIMATE 3SUSINESS ANS NOTHING ELSE? 

O¥O*0*00%0*0*0 


= 


BEST WISHES MR PRESIDENT. 


6 is ee oe a a EK EE HK HE 


TO PRESIDENT JOHNSOY, RECUPERATING FROM HIS RECENT 
GURGICAL OPERATIONS, THIS PUDLIOATION WISHES A SPEEDY 
6 

RECOVERY AND THE iEST OF HELTH. 


O-0~ 0-000 
CTFULLY YOURS; 
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( “ December 5, 1966 


To Chief Executives 
of National Organizations 
Concerned with Responsible Parenthood: 


It is most important, as noted in our November 17 communication 
to you, that national organizations express to President Johnson 
and HEW Secretary John Gardner their endorsement of tax-supported 
family planning programs, 3 


As you know, these programs were attacked recently by U.S, Roman 
Catholic Bishops as “coercive™ -- a charge entirely without 
supporting evidence. 


The weekly newspaper, the National Catholic Reporter, carries an 
editorial in its current issue which exemplifies the fact that 

many responsible Catholics take issue with the Bishops’ charge, A 
reprint of this is attached, | 


Any statement you or your organization tuy choose to make == and 

we certainly hope you make one <-- need not be calculated to achieve 
publicity, though indeed you may wish to release it to the press. 

Its main purpose is simply to tell President Johnson and Secretary 
Gardner that you endorse the continuance and expansion of Government- 
supported family planning work, 


Please send us a copy of your statement or letter. We have been very 
pleased that within the past ten days the heads of several more 
organizations have written to the President and the Secretary on this 
matter -- including the Executive Council of the Episcopal Church, the 
National Board of the YWCA, the American Ethical Union, the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U,.S.A., and others, This strengthens the. 
support already given by the Catholic Committee on Population and 
Government Policy, the Population Council, the National Council of 
Churches, PPWP, etc. Please become part of this growing list, 


Of a more general nature, for your background information, attached 
here also is a reprint from The New York Times of the complete text 
and list of signers whose statement titled "The Moral Imperatives 
for Regulating Birth ," was made public by Dr. John C, Bennett, 
President of Union Theological Seminary, and Dr. Edward L. Tatum 
of Rockefeller University. 


While this statement was designed originally as a petition to Pope 
Paul VI, it contains one of the best, simple articulations we have 
seen of both the personal and social responsibilities for family 
limitation, Whatever the Pope may choose to do == or not do -=- 
about Catholic birth control doctrine, we believe the Bennett- 
Tatum statement has a lasting value in a broader affirmative 
context, : 


WINFIELD BEST, for PPWP 


WBsel 
Encs, 
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REPORTER 


Published weekly except the last week in July and the 
last week in lecember by the National Catholic Reporter 


the Pena Whi ween Starting 
with mistakes 


AFTER MUCH REFLECTION, carried on in a 
mood of determined optimism, we find it possible to 
offer two faintly favorable remarks on the U.S. 
Bishops’ statement dealing with birth control and 
public policy: 1) The statement does not represent 
the considered judgment of the whole body of 

_ Bishops; 2) probably no future statement on this or 
any other issue will incorporate all the mistakes 
built into this one. 

These hopeful aspects can be dwelt upon a bit 
further, but honesty requires that the mistakes 
be examined first. 

Timing: the public had been told that the bishops 
were gathering to tool up for the postconciliar era, 
but their first reported action was the issuance of 
one more statement cast in the familiar pre-council 
mode of denunciation and protest. In the news 
media the statement’s serious charges, “‘unani- 
mously supported by the bishops, inevitably gotthe 
heaviest play, thereby downgrading the far more 
meanful work done in the elections held the same 
day. One is led to suggest that anelementary course 
in public relations be made a prerequisite for 
consecration. 

Procedure: first, the outgoing administrative 
board brought the statement to a vote, though sup- 
posedly its only remaining function was to conduct 
the elections. Second, the bishops had scant time to 
study and discuss the statement. Third, the decision 
was taken by voice vote, with mini-seconds per- 
mitted for the ‘“‘nays’’ to register. Fourth, the vote 
was first announced—and therefore reported to the 
world—as unanimous, though in fact some bishops 
abstained. (Later ‘“‘unanimous’’ was revisedto 
“‘without audible dissent.’’) Fifth, it went unreported 
that after the vote at least one bishop voiced a 
vigorous protest against the procedure. 

Evidence: the statement charges that government 
agencies are tyrannizing over the poor, forcing 
them to practice birth control or risk the loss of 
welfare benefits. No evidence supporting this very 
grave charge was offered. Despite the denials 
of federal officials, despite the anti-coercion safe- 
guards written into the laws, it’s conceivable that 
instances of coercion have occurred. But possibility 
is not fact, and any accusation of serious political 
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abuses should rest on demonstrable facts. We can 
see no reason why clergymen should be exempt 
from this requirement of honest political discourse. 


Content: the bishops’ statement professes not to be 
concerned with the morality of contraception, but 
rather with political rights and principles-freedom 


of conscience, family autonomy, the right of . 


privacy. It argues that spouses have an absolute 


_ right to determine the size of their own families-and 


government must not only refrain from interfering 
with this right, itshould help poor couples who 
want large families by helping them overcome the 
poverty that cancels out their freedom. 


But the pressures of poverty operate also on poor 
couples who want small families, and if the role of 
government is to help families make their choice in 
freedom, the logical deduction from the bishops’ 
own argument is that government should help such 
couples by supplying them with information about 
birth control methods and with the means to apply 
them. The failure to acknowledge this obvious 
corollary makes the bishops’ statement appear 
disingenuous. 


The same criticism applies to the statement’s pro- 
fession of concern over the invasions of privacy 
which the bishops find in any government-assisted 
birth control program. This is, as we have ac- 
knowledged, a real possibility. But outrageous 
abuses of privacy have been occurring for decades 
in connection with other welfare programs without 
ever drawing this kind of protest for the American 


hierarchy. In these circumstances the citizens of the 
nation are not likely to conclude that this statement 
was in fact forced from the bishops by their over- 
riding concern for freedom. The more likely con- 
clusion is that the bishops are still] fighting birth 
control, and using for their purpose an argument 
that rests on concealed premises. In unguarded 
candor at last Monday’s press conference, Arch- 
bishop Philip Hannan as much as admitted this by 
saying that the statement contains an implicit con- 
demnation of contraception. 


TAKING ALL these factors into account, the 
statement has to be described as a disaster. Taking 
the long view, however, it’s a mitigated disaster. On 
the record the statement is the responsibility of the 
whole body of bishops, and it is not exactly en- 
couraging that despite its very serious defects of 
substance and procedure, no bishop was willing to 
make known his discontent. But in fact the state- 
ment is the work of only part of the U.S. bishops; 
it is not likely to have any great number of ardent 
defenders; it will not affect the substance of policy. 
It may even achieve some of its professed aim by 
making welfare personnel more wary about any- 
thing that might smack of coercion in birth control 
policies. The same effect could have been achieved, 
however, by a more moderate and better docu- 
mented statement without hurting the Church’s 
reputation for candor and responsibility. Maybe 
this lesson will be absorbed; if so the very painful- 
ness of this episode could be its most valuable 
aspect. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, FRIDAY, 


POPE'S AID SOUGHT ' 
ONBIRTH CONTROL 


85 World Leaders Ask Paul 
to Join Population Fight 


A group of religious and sci- 
entific leaders, including 21 
winners of the Nobel Prize, 
published an appeal to Pope 


Paul VI yesterday to join with © 


them in preventing a future 
world overpopulation disaster 
by supporting birth control now. 

Noting the Roman Catholic 
Church’s traditional opposition 
to birth control on moral 


grounds, a letter sent to the | 


Pope on June 2, which was 
released yesterday, said: . 


“Tt is the mark of great re-. 


ligions and the obligation of’ 
great leaders to recognize that 
changing conditions demand 
changing applications of un- 
changing moral values.” 

The appeal] to the Pope was, 
drawn up by Dr. Edward L. 
Tatum of Rockefeller University 
in New York City, winner of: 
the Nobel Prize for medicine in 
1958, and Dr. John C. Bennett, 
president of Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. 

They decided that it was in 
the public interest to release the 
letter for publication at this 
time. 

The letter was circulated to 


100 persons, 85 of whom, in 20 


countries, agreed to sign. 
The appeal to the Vatican 
said “man’s responsibility to 


the next generation includes a. 
primary duty to limit that gen- 


eration’s size.” 


It warned that because ‘of. 


the spectacular rise in world 
population — especially through 


the achievements of science in. 


prolonging and saving life — 


“man’s future is threatened 


less by rampant, disease than 
by unbridled reproduction.” 
Therefore, the signers told 
the. Pope, “if future genera- 
tions are to enjoy the quality 
of life made possible through 


'the advances of science, our 
new moral imperative must call 
for the conscientious regulation 
of fertility.’ 

If wor 


the bi were 


Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, — 


scopal Church was already 
taking part in pilot clinics here 
ag mag or 


op’s statement ap- 


peared to be a reply to a dec 


trying to coerce the poor into 
using birth control devices, The 
Government denied the charge. 

The last statement. by the 
Pope on birth control was made 
Oct. 29. He said he netted more 
time to decide on this question 
and, in the meantime, Catholics: 
must abide by church rules: 
against artificial contraception. 


Following are the signers of 
the letter: 
AES LUTE AA et 
The Lord EDGAR DOUGLAS ADRIAN, Baron 


, Cambr University. 
RT AMSTUTE, Method Church 
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ROLAND BAINTON, Professor Emeritus 
“a Ecclesiastical History, Yale Divinity 


ag Rev. SANTE U. BARBIERI, Buenos, 
} 
BARDEEN, Professor of Physics; 
fees? Engineering, University of 
N J SS “ate Secre- | 

Dr. a, 


it Rev Rev STEPHEN r. anol fy Jr. 


WALDO BEACH, Director of, Graduate 
PrStudles in igion, Duke University. | 
Dr. JOHN C. BENNETT, President, Union 
‘Rev. IKUS BERKHOF, Professor 


, Leyden Un ity. ; 
Bishop JOH iN D. BRIGHT, Presiding Bishop 


¢ the District, African Methodist 
ee ning taht McAFEE BROWN, Special B sig 


ties, 
Sir F. aE MACFARLANE BURNET, Royal Meli- 


President, Max Society. 
Dr. ALFORD. CARLETON, Executive Vice 
ek awn tag nited Church Board For World 


Dr. ERNST BORIS CHAIN, Prefeaane of Bio- 
Science. 


chemistry, Imperial Col! 
ig GRAN, he ™ 


University. 
HARRY COMPTON CRICK, Insitute 
, Cambridee 
10N ‘DE VELDER, Stated 
Church 


ica. 
| t Theology Paris” wagesind 
Dr. JOHN F. , Professor of Bacteri- 
ology and Immunolosy, Children's Hospital, 
ANANDO, Vice President All- 
Women's Conference, Colombo 7, 


” A. DALE FIERS, Executive Secre- 
Miernational Convention of Christian 


# ¥ FORRELL, - Director, 
rsity lowe. 


a “Chr 
Dr. IRENE IGHODARO, Ibadan, Nigeria. 
Dr. ° USCH, Professor of Physics, ' 

Columbia University. . 
Dr. WILLIAM a gt Dean, panes 


®r. PAUL LEHMANN, Sys 
vw i¢ Theology, Union PTnaslonical Sean. 


Bishop ERT F. vena d Methodist Church 
Dr. E President, Southern 
Fgh bene The i 


Bapti nary. 
Dr. MARTIN E. MARTY, Chairman of 
History of Christianity, University of 


cago. 
Bishop JAMES K. MATHEWS Methodist — 
Charch, , The ist 


H. MILLER, Desn of the 
’ eevee University. 

Dean _G. MUELDER, Boston Uni- 
versity of Theology. 

The Reverend RICHARD NEUHA Church 
of St. John the Evangel é 

Dr. REINHOLD NIEBUH Professor Emeri- 

oe Uetet Onocne Seminary. 
of T stuthorn’ Mateedieh Ushnane 


Dr. LIN ” PAULING, B neni A geo 
Catia ter’ te the Study of Democratic | 


Mrs. ive Ma PEREZ, Philippine >i 
Rey. pHARVEY LL. PERKINS, The Methodist 
The Rev. Canon n RONALD PRESTON, The 


Cathedral, Ma 

Dr. INOS S. QUIAMBAO, Executive Direc- 

ye ssociation of Theological Schools 
_ Manila. 


oe SAUL RAMSEY, Harrington Spear Pa 
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Text of the Letter to Pope Paul VI 


Following is the text of a was 


ong | 
letter from 85 scientific and all morally imperative en- 
religious leaders to Pope Paul Mans bility to the courage peers " and on 


VI asking him to support birth 
control: | wtneration"s size. It is the 


‘ | mark of great religions and 
A Statement for the obligation of great lead- 


sitive position on responsible 
parenthood and concern for 
problems of population growth 
reflected in The Pastoral 


' Constitution on the Church in 


the Modern World, and to 
transmit our conviction that 
future generations will hold 
today’s leaders morally re- 
sponsible if we fail to recog- 
nize and deal with the world 
population crisis while is still 
manageable on the basis of 
free choice. | 
We know you are keenly 
aware of the many millions of 


_ your fellow men who are woe- 


fully malnourished or actually 
starving, and we feel sure you 
reco also, that despite 
man’s ingenuity, the mount- 
ing pps of population on 
world resources may subject 
future generations to hard- 
ships ahd miseries on a scale 
hitherto unknown. 

With full respect for the 
moral heritage of the tradi- 
tional Catholic ethic on fer- 
tility control, we are pro- 
foundly convinced that a 


new mora]. consensus must 


joined and balanced in the 
conscience of modern man: 

First is the parental obli- 
gation of every couple to de- 
cide, with reverence for life, 


the number and spacing of its 


children, so that each family 
member may have the best 
prospect for health, vocation 
and fulfillment. 

Second is the emerging so- 
cia] responsibility of each 
couple to reasonably limit 
family -size ) 
step toward assuring that no 
man has too little of life’s re- 
quirements and blessings be- 
cause an excess of people 
requires too much. 

It is paradoxical that so 
— problems confronting 
mankind today are the result 
of scientific progress in 
curbing one of our mgst an- 
cient and formidable enemies 
—disease. s 


For most of human history, 


survival against such enemies 
required man to exercise his 
fertility most abundantly, so 
that total births exceeded— 
or at least. equalled—total 


\az_the Consideration of icy COmMMAMEE demand chang ps ereagen 
conditions deman g- with 

His Holiness, Pope Paul VI ing applications of unchanging D malerait — the 

THE MORAL IMPERATIVES moral values. | rate of — bard omen in 

| the past two 

FOR REGULATING BIRTH Two Moral Elements ee cane Cae” te 

The purpose of this state- There are two moral ele- threatened less by rampant 

ment is to express our heart- ments of the matter, as we disease than by unbridled re- 

felt appreciation of the sen- assess it, which must be production. Therefore, if 


future generations are to en- 
joy the quality of life made 
possible through the advance 
of science, our new moral 


‘population dilemma, - 
from which no individual is 


Our moral outlook must 


' creatively confront these pros- 


pects of the future, while re- 


essential for all mankind. 


— —s oT Te a Se ee =e a ae 


: r, SOCIETY OF THE DIMENSIONAL BROS. 
THEORY, HISTORY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 

Y KNOWLEDGE MEANS POWER 
(EST. 1926 TO ELIMINATE FEAR OF THE UNKNOW!:) 


a JESUS CHRIST. The Black mans ball, The Holy Bible, his 
Cneinse 
I, Black Women, are you en apeg? Ans, If you are a Cristian, 
Based on the line of Demarcation Treaty as 1lzid down and en- 
forced by Radrigo Borgie in the year, 1493, May 4 Better 
known as the Pope Alexanders YI, trick bag, 

2—e Black Woman, on what part of the slave ship was Jesus? 

Was he in the hold among your broghers, sisters, fathers, 
mothers who were made to lie in their piles of manure, and 
who were made to drink their urine in order fo save the fresh 
water for the slave makers, while the ulcers and cysts grew 
as big as baseballs on their bodies, Or was Jesus upstsirs 
"on topdeck" with the white boys “and Sir Francis Drake", 
making homosexual love to the black girls and young black 
boyse Anse Matt. 10, 34, Iaike 12.5], 
3e Black Woman, on what phases of the Bible "Jew folklore 
storybook" does God gloryfy the white man end white Jew's 
right to ensleve black and brown men "Oriental" forever, 

4énSe Lev. 25» 44646 Deut. 15,6 Deut. 20, 10-20, Ex. 21,56. 
Tims 6, Ie2 Titus 2, YeIO Ephe 6, 5a9. 

4. Black Woman, there is no such superstitious funk as the 
Devil, Satan, Demons, or seven headed beasts. God created 
ell things, and creat&ig evil is part of his pgeasure,. If you 
ere willing to accept it. Ans. Isaiah 458587 Rev.4.II. 

5. Black Woman, you ere told that black people are born as 
the result of sin. If this is true, than what 2ebout that 
blue eyed, blondehaired symbol of God know es the Virgin 
Marye She had babies all over the place, Jesus Christ's 
brothers and sisters, Ans, MattjI3, 55057, Hiark 6,350 

: We the“Demensionalists" need [200 Black women to study, 
Learn, and know the néaning of the theory, history. and 
pyschology of religions We want you’ to become ordaingad 
ministers, priests and bishops of our faith, and in ourf/- 

time, This is important, in order ‘to eradicate the funk of 
Judaism and the filth of Jesus Christ from our minds and 

bodies. You wilt. Learn: the full nearing of the word, Relico, 

which means, to bind or to. enslave, in the namé-of the Lord 

Thy God. “Besides, it is mich ‘eheaper to give a nigger, Jesus 

and the Bible, than: to — an exrmed guard over ’ Hime "Soldi ers 
are. expensive. tea | 

For information send five dollars, (to cover ditions) and 

a, - self addressed envelope to Drs John Me Intosh, P.0. Box I8II4 
Boston, Masse .-. : 

; The Holy Symbol of Godts power on the planet, Earth, is 
the creati6On of life, Womenhood end Motherhood represents that 

* j= tag continuance @f our ee life there is no need 
° en" 
Our Society is only as strong as the strengh of our womene 

if they are brained@dwashed, from the cradle to the grave, in 
religious. funk, superstition, and fear, than black people will 
surely naee their ee in ey for the — blessings 


they will receive on the fece of this Ferth, and in this realistic 

world, will} be eternal and everlasting slavexy. Quese iter wiy 

should the white man's son grant the @adifgnigger's son, freedom 

end opportunity to become a competative, in a"dog ect dog} world? 
Black Voman, Wake Up. The Caucasian "White" people, sing : 

praises to the gloryfication of ihite Motherhoody" Imaculate 

Conception." Why not you, to the symbol of "Black liotherhood", and 


Oriental,to a symbol of "Brown lhiotherhood," 
However, there cen be no “imaculete conception" among the B7ZA¢ 


black and brown Mother, because we wish to keep God pure, and our 


women cleans | 
We do not believe that God created a female animal to masture 


bate with, leithner sviritually, or bodily. 3 

the Hely Concubine,"in Alphebetical order", The Black Mother 
of éfrica, The Brown licther of asia. The White Lother of Europ@e 
Let ali three join hands in our Development of the Universe, 


Dre John licIntesh 
P.O. Box I8TI4 
Boston, liasss 


Loften Mitchell 


BALLAD OF THE BLACK ARTIST 


This is a combination concert reading and pageant, featuring out- 
standing personalities from radio, stage, screen and television. 


The exact format is as follows: 


Two lecterns stand, one at stage left am another at stage right. 
Two Narrators, one a black man, the other a black woman, reading 
various phases of Black History. At various times leading personalities 


oS 5, 4 
appear in center stage and perform, then we return to the Narrators. 


When the lights fade in we hear a song being sung - a song of hope 
and aspirations. Now the lights come up on the two Narrators. The 
Man speaks of the Black Artist, that he has been the symbol of 

hope throughout eternity. The Woman now speaks of the origin of 

the Black Artist, that he is no new figure. She reminds the audience 
that Africans had learned to smelt iron while Europe was a land of 
barbarians. She points out that the oldest university in the world 
was at limbuktu, that “hmed Baba wrote 47 books on 47 different 
subjects. The Man mentions the number of African scholars who 


journeyed north, to Greece and Rome, to civilize barbaric Europe, 


to bring it knowledge. 


We learn, too, thromgh the African dance shown before us of the 
meaning of the dance, of the Pyramids. . Now, we see the sabotage of 
black artistry, of the way it is taken and made European. We see 
through dramatic action of the way Columbus actually heard ¢€ a 


land to the west - through his contact with Africans. .. 


Lo eee + 
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We learn, too, of the slave trade, of the deliberate attempt to 
make Black culture non-existent. We hear the gentle lines of 
Phillis Wheatley, and we see black Crispus Attucks falling in the 
American Revolution. There are scenes, too, of Phoebe Fraunces 
saving George Washigton's life during the American Revolution. 

We see tire African Company at work, Ira Aldridge having to leave 
America, the ortiche of minstrelsy, the strugrie against it, the 
development of the Black Musical Theatre, its sabotage, World War 
II - all spliced around bits of action, includir readings from 
WuBois and Douglass. We move on through the nineteen-twenties, 
the depression, the “PA Theatre, its sabotage, the War Years, the 
Post War Years and the attempts to make the B,ack Artist conform. 
We have the Richard Wrights having to mo¥fe to Europe, the 
attempts to silence Paul Robeson, and we move on to today to 

John Killens who can write great novels yet not have one produced 
on filg, to Lopraine Hansberry who can write a hit phay then have 
to wait six years before having another produced. Then we move to 


LeRoi Jones and his case... 


At the conclusion of the show, the Narrator introduces Mr. Floyd 


McKissick who will then deliver his address on the Black Artist 


and tomorrow. « e« -« 


f v2 wel 5117 Walnut 
» - ypn} K .€.12,Mo. 
January 9,1967 


Dear Sir, 


Happy New Year anyway.Will you let me ar- 
gue with you a minute ?You know perfectly well 
I'm too far from New York to know Mr.Adam Clayton 
Powell,and that I've never served on a Congressional 
committee with him.But I have followed off and on 
for a number of years the sometimes loving, some— 

, times darned—near-embarrassed recounting of his 
activities and antics in the K.C.Call.We've read 
variously that he does a pretty good job of repre- | 
senting the interests of his district, and that he | 
does a lousy job of representing the interests of # 
his constituents. 

You probably have a lot of information I don't. 


But it has seemed to me that as committee chairman, 


Powell was costing some delays in legislation that 
was and is important to me.He has misused his sen- 
iority,as have numerous congressmen.I want the 
seniority system abolished,and a lot of congressional 
reforms brought about, and feel very hopeful that 

if you and other articulate leaders..especially 
Negroes,will quit screaming about racism and cas- 
tration long enough to. help,we may eventually have 

a reasonably honest congress.Can you do a bit of 

fast footwork and shift your influence to a quiet 


insistence that now is time for a good general 


— 


Housecleaning ? What if it became contagious enough 
to happen in the Senate ? 

Now,I need to ask you to do me(and all of us) 
a favor.Please,can you get the word out soon to as 
many ministers as possible,begging them to write 
President Johnson immediately,assuring him that 
the request through Arthur Goldberg to U Thant is 
a Government action we regard as truly honorable 
in the best sense, and that the ministers or others 
who have influence in groups,will interpret this 
change to their congregations sympathetically and 
with understanding of the dilemnas of the Presiden- 
cy. He's had his sins pointed out often enough,and 
this is necessary.But now he needs help,and we're 
it, if we are really sincege about wanting to change 
history while we're living in it. 


And Happy New Year. 
7) ; 7%) | 


P.S8. Of course,if you don't know any ministers in 


Harlem....-..-.-Or Baltimore...or other-whither ! I 
wonder what a note from you(a really nice one)would 


do ? 


et oe 


ea! . 


Boston, Mass. 02121 


Tuesday , Yan. 17th 


Dear Floyd: 


I hope everything is clicking on the WRL mailing: Ed 
Gottlieb's covering letter, the newly run-off ad layouts, 
the WRL'd address of the envelopes, etc. If it gets out 
to the Post Office by this weekend, by the end of January we 
should have a good idea of the returns. 


: es yg the revised text of the ad, 
: two copie I'd like to. 
sO née can be thinking 


SAL nen See 


could you * rush, me a aaa n | 
SB 6ne on to the eaeeeative’ ot ‘st 
rather precisely about his art work. 


at. 


| le 


At Honey's on Nov. 13th you met John Gerassi, formerly 
| Latin America editor of Newsweek, now teaching journal ism at NYU. 
In fact, he drove us back to Menhet tan. On Xmas Day he left 
for Hanoi, and + gave him several copies of the ad layout. 
Sona I received the following cable from Hanoi: 


PRESIDENT HO PREMIER DONG THANKS { sic ) YOUR CORE PROGRAM 


AND SEND YOU GREETINGS 
/s/ PRESIDENT'S SECRETARIAT. 


On page 1, colum 1 of this week's Afro ( Jan. 21 ) 
note the UPI dispatch from 5an Francisco on Louis Lomax's return 
home from his abortive trip. He refused to comment when asked 
if he'd made it to N. Vietnam. I've reason to believe the 


Prince warned Ho. 


Regards, 


i ! f} -. 
| At ¥ 


| enclosures ( 3 checks, etc. ) 
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William Worthy . 
87 Howland Street 
Boston, Mass. 02121 


January 15, 1967 


Miss Mary MceGrory 
The Evening Star 


Dear Mise McGrory: 


Belatedly a friend in Washington sent me your per- 
ceptive and very fair piece on Floyd McKissick and A. 
Philip Randolph in the “ecember 9th Evening Star. 


An article such as that, correctly interpreting 
. contemporary Negro-white realities to the average news- 
- paper reader, performs a most useful service. 


I know that Mr. MeKissick appreciated the piece too 
because I was discussing it with him on the phone the 
other day in New York. 


By mail I'm "lending" my copy to an out-of-town 
friend though * realize I may not get it back. Thus 
I'd like to ask if I could get a cpuple of tearsheets 


__( pages A-l and A-6 ) or a couple of copies of the 
clipping. be very grateful. : 


Sincerely, 
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OPERATION GH AR THROUGH NNN ecutive Director 
WILLIAM R. PURSELL 


February 14, 1967 


Mr. Floyd McKissick 
Executive Director of CORE 
200 West 135th Street 

New York, New York 


Dear "Mac", 


I am sorry it has taken me so long to write you, but 
you know how hectic things get sometimes. I have, however, 
considered your offer; the thought of being able to really 
do some of the things I want to do is tempting, but right 
now I feel there is a job that has to be done here. I feel 
a lot of people have sacrificed a great deal, and that I 
must stay here a little longer to see some things through. 


I was, of course, flattered that you would consider 
me for a job working with you. I guess you know you are 
one of my favorite people. It is very difficult for me to 
say "no", but I have got to finish what I have started here. 
There are too many white people who want me to leave, and 
I refuse to give them the satisfaction right now. 


Sincerely, 


Howard 


HLFfhlm 


POST OFFICE BOX 1470, DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 27702 


ats ° + ete 
106 Forsyth Street ; Van 
New York, NY 10002 ™ At} 
February 28, 1967 
1” 9 S-CGYS 6 
Ca.” "s wn 
Mr. Floyd McKissick WA gan aid € - Tuts ) 
CoO. RE. 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 10038 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


I have a letter from Gail Falk (who is the 
"Mississippi correspondent" for the Southern Courrier) 
on behalf of the congregation of Mt. Zion Church in 
Longdale, Mississippi. Gail and I were both working 
for CORE in Meridian at the time that you spoke there 
about two years ago -- although I doubt that you would 
remember either of us. 


The Mt. Zion congregation is concerned about 
the bell that was on their old church. After the church 
was burned and the three workers disappeared, the bell 
was loaned to CORE for fund-raising purposes and that 
was the last the people saw of it. Gail remembers 

seeing it at the 1964 Democratic Convention in Atlantic 
City and I remember some conversations about what would 
be a suitable spot to install the bell. 


Anyway, the Mt. Zion people feel that the suit- 
able spot is on their néw church, since it is their bell, 
and I've promised to try and find it for them. 


Would you be so kind as to let me know where 
the bell is and to whom I should turn next? 


Thank you very much for your help. 


Sincerely yours, 
May boner Af 


Mary Parmer Slote 


Board of Education of the City of New York 


(_ yeorge Westinghouse Vocational High School 


49 Flatbush Avenue Extension, Brooklyn 1,N.Y. 
Telephone MAin 5-6130 


THANKS BE GO GOD WHO GIVETH THE VICTORY THROUGH JESUS CHRIST 
OUR SAVIOUR, AMEN! March 7,1967 


The Hon.Floyd McKissick 
National Honorable Director 
CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
38 Park Row 

New York 


Dear Mr.McKissick: 


Why you miserable lying black bastard, we have 
read of your foul attack on your native land, delivered 
at that circus-zoo, the so-called Abyssinian Baptist C:iurch. 
You ought to have your lying black tongue torn out! You said: 


"We done let a nigger come up. Man, you realize 
that nigger's got a payroll he controls with 50% 
black niggers on it.... Man, you know that nigger's 
got a flock of pretty white girls he rapes...ecte. et 


Yes, you are right, 100%. That pious fraud and 
demagogue Powell, that disgrace to the true Christians of 
America should have been destroyed long long ago. Since when 
does a minister masquerade as a drunken, lying, fornicating, 
thieving, embezzling, adulterer - which is what he is? 


And you and the rest of your gang - the Randolphs, 
Carmichaels, Grays, Baldwins, Joneses, and Galamisons will 
soon go the same way! We are writing to urge the Congress 
to have all seditious niggers deported to the Congo or to 
Ghana, and those who riot and mug and rape in our streets 
will be shot down by the police like mad dogs. 


You ex-slaves must realize that your place is 
a humble, obedient servant. How dare you challenge the 
White Power Structure of this nation? You hage risen too 
high too fast. We will put you where you belong. You 
niggers are not needed in this country at all. We will 
expell all Black Muslims! 


s t Y> 


FLORA HESS, Sec'y 

United White Christian Teachers 
of America, Inc. 

U.F.T. Chapter of New York City 


et A TC SO A ES Ot 


George Patton Jr. 
651 west 188th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10040 


April 1967 


PLATFORM OF THE BLACK CREED 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


a soetesieeeetiieaeenenes neem 


People have and are protesting daily the constant 
immoral, unethical and un-constitutional practices 

of the white structures that refer to Black Americans 
as Negroes (or worse) in all forms of literature and 
other public media to the degree where it has become 
a label - But a false label 


It is time that our legal Giants, opinionated organ- 
izations, and Civil Rights leaders challenge this 
misconception and let it once and for always be known 
that - 

Geographically 

Morally & 

Legally 
we the Black People will be referred to as; 


1. Afro-American 

2. Black-American, or 

3. American 

in every phase of description or identification that 
describes Black American as Negroes. 


So Help us God$ 


Mr. Floyd B. McKissick A fellow Black American 


Congress of Racial Equality LD | 
National Office 
38Park Row IY) Look 


New York, N.Y. 


P.S. I have suggested the N.A.A.C.P. be known in the future as 
the N.A.A.B.P. "National Association for the Advancement 


of Beautiful People". 
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summe: RB condemned the war in Viet Nam. Ever , since, 

‘bers’ have been ke i. ariations on the question above. 
DO-BLACK : A GmRE KNOW ABOUT THE WAR IN VIET NAM? 
ig we k ; make us believe more fervently 


ie 


isastrous war must b t bronght, to. an end. . ‘ 
either seriously hampe otally destroyed every 
the little man—more jobs instead of un- 
of slums and tenemen ‘quality education 
0 s in the Admin- 
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” 47,000 units. BS Ace Wee ge 
e 15,500 loans to the ries poor ane p iobal 1 bad 1 in, 13,0 0 were made. 
And so it goes on and on. Eight hours of the war in Viet Nar im ¢ Sees more than. — 
the government will spend for the combined budget for edu wid day care, 
sanitation and housing of 400,000 families: of m migrant work 
Three and one-half hours of the war in Viet. Nam 
that the government has allocated for its three federal: civ l rights agencies. Less 
than 50 cents per non-white person has “been budge ed for these agencies; 
The President called his budget a guns and: butter budget. The facts mi 
this a clessic example of the credibill y gap. The | 
guns and more guns. Baeeor 4S | a uae atl 
The fact that these guns are wielded: b ‘Black men to a ahaa oportion: 
degree is another source of agony-to the Black community. More Blatk men:are in - 
battle this very day than their numbers in the total community warrant. re 
Black men are being wounded. More Blackimen are dying. -  ° 
These Black men—the cream of our young people—could be spenc 
days building this country instead of. destroying somebody else'B. 3 x: ) 
Viet Nam is a tough, complicated fouat 3 ‘But, in 1962, C Chafles De DeGanile oi 
faced a far tougher and far more comp wet, problem in France's war in Al- = 


geria. He had the guts to face it. He lat. Al Igeria and he won the world. . 
WHAT DO BLACK PEOPLE KNOW ABOUT ‘THE WAR IN’ ET NAM? 


Self determination in Viet Nam cannot*be: suppressed by 4 2 : 
any more than the quest for human rights can be suppressed br ‘racism at home, 


Our country is in a mess, President Johnson. Get us out of this: immoral: war, 


Fast. | 
aie OF | : ae “he Gi apes ‘aa ne hehe he % , 


If you wish to support our efforts to end the war > aa Viet N am and to rates — 
society where all men are equal, —: by sending a generous: contribution to 
CORE. : 


Floyd B, McKissick + National Director + CORE LS ae 
200 West (35th Street - New York, New York 10090 2 2 261 0 
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! 3 ct = 
If there be one let him stand with truth in his. . ae 
I try to say to all but I can't. a 
of tomorrow. oat 5 
I say to the white world you speak of | ions. oe 
For what? To build a better world? You don't have to 7“ 
to give him something better. 60 gee Kim “war". | 
Nuremberg trials then to look at Westmorelan in nwa 
world all know that this unhuman act would not happen ag : 
Jew, we the black men of this world have given more then ee 
help peace here on earth. It is time we came into our « : 
I am seeking a unity of all Black organization in ee 
earth, if this country will not give tous the black peop. is x. 
earth. 3 ea! 25) < | 
We mst do one thing, unite our people the te 7 | 
mst do this or all is lost. We do this under a 
justice of our way, the blackman justice to ib : ; 
laws of each other) we the blackman S 
| comes first. Money we have from each org } ea ea a : 


gotten funds from the government 


SO ee tn Ne ere cee 


I alttod this, let mo under guidance of ATIO bring this about. "Being 
His you aise" for ATIO is for yous And what you want for tomorrow 


as a backman in your world also together ATIO will work with and in 
all fies of the blackmans cause. (Organization is the nerve ca ter 
of werkt: fue’ tower) Wide teehie wast think Wlaciient mask come end go. 

SNondy# yoo money is tieoded lots of it if ve are to live as a 
free nation within a mation in our world. Allah gives no less to us, 
let us then use what we lave together. 

I seek money to be set up as funds for ATIO's support for 
buildings, schooling, and primarily to enable the young black youth 
to make peace today for his tomorrow. Young men wd th young minds to 
mind the science of the mind of the "milah" 2 nan that knows the ways 
of these fields be whatever. : 

We ask help from those that will give to us now and will accept 
payment from us at a later dato. Once we Inve proven there is a 
tomorrow for the black man today. 

There us a lot the white man has forgotten. Iet's now use what 
resources we la vo to build "inside" ATIO (African Techbical Tllustration 
Organization (ATIO there are more doors to be opened to the blackman). 
ATIO 
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Apartment SA 

126 East 24th Street 

New York, New York 10010 
20 April 1967 
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Vr. Floyd B. McKissick 
Congress of Racial Equality 
200 West 135th Street 

New York, New York 10030 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


My observations of the current climate of the universe, the 
direction it reveals, and the task which you have undertaken 
compel me to contact you at this time. 


The music I compose and perform is of universal importance; 

it proclaims the value of human dignity and of the mind of man. 
Its sounds express the philosophy of now into a just and more 
beautiful world. This, by way of introduction, that men of 
common goal should communicate. 


My reference includes WHO*S WHO (Vol. 34). I have been reported 
about in THE NEW YORK TIMES, and some of my thoughts have been 
published in THE NATIONAL OBSERVER . I recorded an album almost 
three years ago, but have been publicly silent since, as I have 
rejected the offers of the business establishment and its 
concurrent corruption. Il wish to avoid misinterpretation. 


I would like to share with you further thoughts and practical 
applications. Should you be interested, please call me at your 
earliest convenience. You may call me at 673-6173 to arrange an 
appointment. 


Sincerely, 


<i 


Byron Allen 
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Apartment SA 
, 126 East 24th Street 
pl New York, New York 10010 
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Mr. Floyd B. McKissick 
Congress of Racial Equality 
200 West 135th Street 

New York, New York 10030 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


My observations of the current climate of the universe, the 
direction it reveals, and the task which you have undertaken 
compel me to contact you at this time. 


The music I compose and perform is of universal importance; 

it proclaims the value of human dignity and of the mind of man. 
Its sounds express the philosophy of now into a just and more 
beautiful world. This, by way of introduction, that men of 
common goal should communicate. 


My reference includes WHO*S WHO (Vol. 34). I have been reported 
about in THe NEW YORK TIMES, and some of my thoughts have been 
published in THE NATIONAL OBSERVER . I recorded an album almost. 
three years ago, but have been publicly silent since, as I have 
rejected the offers of the business establishment and its 
concurrent corruption. I wish to avoid misinterpretation. 


I would like to share with you further thoughts and practical 
applications. Should you be interested, please call me at your 
earliest convenience. You may call me at 673-6175 to arrange an 
appointment. 


Sincerely, 


ki ae 


Byron Allen 


There will.be a luncheon meeting of the Planned 
Communities, Inc. Executive Committee Thursday, 


May 4, 1967 at the office of Max Delson, 120 East 41st 


Street, NYC, NY 10017, MU 6=8030 beginning at 11:45 a.m. 


I look forward to seeing you. 
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CONGRESS OF 


RACIAL EQUALITY 


200 WEST 135th STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10030 
281-9650 


- 
Floyd B. McKissick 
national director 


Lincoln O. Lynch 
associate director 


OFFICERS 

Wilfred Ussery 
chairman 
Arthur Evans, Jr. 

first vice-chairman 
Solomon Herbert 

‘ second vice-chairman 
Bonnie Barrow 
secretary 


Cecil Brown, Jr. 
treasurer 


STAFF 


George Schiffer 
assistant general counsel 
Don Smith 

public relations director 
Clora Coleman 


oes. comptroller 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


James Farmer 
chairman 


Ralph Abernathy 
James Baldwin 
Algernon D. Black 
Jim Brown 

James B: Carey 
Allan Knight Chalmers 
Grenville Clark 

John Cogley 

Earl B. Dickerson 
Irving J. Fain 
Eugene E. Frazier 
Harold Gibbons 
Roland B. Gittelsohn 
Sidney Hollander 

' Cfhiarles P. Howard 
William R. Hudgins 
E. Stanley Jones 
Bishop F. D. Jordan 
John O. Killens 
Martin Luther King 
Douglas Levin 

David Livingston 
David Mc Call 

A. J. Muste 
Benjamin F. Payton 
Sidney Poitier 

A. Philip Randolph 
Ira deA. Reid 

Walter P. Reuther 
Hodson R. Reynolds 
Jackie Robinson 
Arnold M. Rose 
Nathan Schwerner 
Fred M. Shuttlesworth 
C. K. Steele 

John S. Stewart 
Gardner Taylor 
Bishop W. J. Walls 
Goodwin Watson 
Joseph Willen 

Jerry Wurf 

Charlies S. Zimmerman 
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working to create a society in which all men are equal 


Dear Friend, 


The American bigot is smiling this October and he has much 
to be happy about, 


The 1966 Civil Rights Bill is dead. 


Northern cities resounded to the cries of "Burn the niggers! 
Kill the niggers! Hate the niggers!" this summer. Little 
black children were beaten mercilessly this September in 
Southern towns while the police looked on, | 


And, best of all, a wedge is being.,driven between the Negro 
members of leading civil rights organizations and their 
traditional white liberal support. 


It would be a banner year indeed for the bigot if he could see - 
CORE die in the same year that the 1966 Civil Rights Act ~ 


was killed. era 


The bigot's favorite weapon in this fight to split the friends 
of freedom is his use of the term,’ black power, As he 
interprets it, black power becomes black supremacy, black 
violence and black hatred for the white man, 


Black power is none of these things to the members of CORE, 
We believe that black power is a very clear and very construc- 
tive step toward the realization of liberty and justice for all. 


Black power means the organization of the Negro community 
into a tight and disciplined group for six purposes: 


The growth of Negro political power. 

The building of Negro economic power. 

The improvement of the Negro self-image. 

The development of Negro leadership. 

The encouragement of Federal law enforcement, 
The mobilization of Negro consumer power, 
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June 1, 1967 


My. Peter B. Young 


Public Relations Department 
Corning Glass Works 
Corning, New York 


Dear Mr. Young: 


tee an ce oe ie tee ce tee te 


ceil: ait bis see: Genie “bbsibih Gib: tinct. 
and we are very interested in making application for funds to. 


finance some of our 1967-1968 programs. 


appreciate any information and assistance you can give 
us in this regard and, again, sincere regards from Floyd. 


Sincerely , 


Special Assistant to the 
National Direetor 


RT:ilh 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING 


CORWNIUNG, NEW YOR K 


January 31, 1967 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
TEL: 607 962-4444 


Mr. Floyd B. McKissick 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center 
West 126th Street 

New York, New York 


zZ'iP 14830 


Dear Floyd: 


One of my soul cousins -- in this instance, Robert 
Brookins Gore -- informs that you are laid up for a couple of 
weeks with a bad case of sciatica, Well, dammit, if you hadn't 
been going around doing all that there agitatin’' you wouldn't 
be in this fix, 


7 Seriously, we all wish for you a speedy recovery. 
This country has very few men who are both angry and sane. We 
need more, and it's a serious loss when one of the few is 
temporarily decommissioned, 


Since I last saw you on that memorable night in Chapel 
Hill, I have moved outward and possibly upward into the world of 
the big corporations. Very interesting, Very educational. But 
my “constituency” is still in North Carolina -- with the low- 
income whites of Tobacco Road. (I listen a lot these days to 
Lou Rawls song by that title, especially that part of the lyric 
which goes: "I despise you ‘cause you're filthy/O Lordy/But I 
love you because you're my home," 


More later. Get well. My best to Val, Bob, et al, 
Regards, 


Yu 


Peter B. Young 
Public Relations Department 
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June 9, 1967 


Mr. Floyd McKissick 
c/o CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. McKissick: . 


An interested reader has asked us to forward the enclosed 
letter to you, and we are pleased to be of help in the matter. 


Sincerely, 


dain uharn 


Joan Wharton 
For the Editors 


enc 


Mrs. Adelbert Rees | 
100 Main St. 
Fairview, Oregon 97024 
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| ie | | F2 : . Thureday, June 15, 1967, THE WASHINGTON POST 
age ener : ; pinnate 
.  Negro-White Dialog Not Easy 
dia By Morton sea soho Sere esses me \. Smith contends that “to teach 
Chicago Daily | | that Columbus discovered 


America is to say that the 
American Indian doesn’t mean 
a damn thing.” 

Dr. Martin Luther King dr., 
the symbol of civil rights in 
America for the last 10 years, 
has been rejected by the 
ghetto. When he tried to stop 
the Watts conflagration with 
appeals to reason, he was 
shouted down. 

While Dr. King led the 
Southern campaign spectacu- 
larly, his prestige was dam- 
aged in rape so last summer. 


ms Every Thursday night, about 
. 75 whites travel from college 
campuses..and suburbs for 
Dialog - ‘Night at- Operation 
Bootstrap:..in: all-Negro south — 
central Los Angeles.” i 

On a recent Thursday, the 
Dialog began when someone - 
cae “What are we here 


A-white co-ed answered: “To 
help you,” and the night was ~ 
off and running. 

The girl. was. brutally told 
she would grow up to be a pa- 

shrew. 


the thing we’ need — we're Photos by UPI and AP 
ee ee. FLOYD B. MeKISSICK DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING ¥ : 

“Down re t ; - one gains in respect, other is rejected in tto ceeded tr dong tite about it. | 
eS et ee bp nics Fair-housing legislation failed 
bebonce fey your life—evea ik “niguer"—and that ig the |ism, the civil rights movement Raghenrmae Huth: organizer of 
every sitigle week—to es-|Whole point of the evening: | was scattered last year, unsure|+,. 1963 March " on’ Washing- 


tablish any unity. “Anyway, | Zhe shoe is on the other f00t. |5+ now to proceed. ton, explained: “King was in 
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ret eee ‘ White is black few | 
‘we want any and black is govt ee “When we went out with our|Chicago a year and couldn’t 


Bente © ed ~. |leaves enraged, but he knows|picket signs and sang ‘We|8* any victories. The kids on 


what it feels like to have his|Shall Overcome,’ you should|foy, hours “later, they got" sal 


hones Fag NY the color of/have let us in,” said Louis S. water sprinklers. He 


ome aria Berke Gaowiis that yStatth, co-director of the oper-|" Black power, ‘as McKissick 
Wis dasa of Bees Enorne ia tion Bootstrap and Los An-/describes it, is “the mobiliza- 
white suggested was the a ing of hands and singing “We eles CORE chairman. Butition of the black community} 
_ swer. Some hidden piece Shall Overcome” sover. / ou didn’t. We sat in and you as @ political, social and eco- 
| racism was found in whatever =-— } kicked us. Now, we’re proud to|nomic bloc. . . to destroy rac-| 
came from Whitey’s mouth. firs hase Is Dead be black—we're comin’ in now ism in this country, create full) 

A white who was not intimi- Pies. Bi ger) movement How Dlacks,. : employment in 7h A a te 

i b surroundings re-|—the phase of it,” accord-| ede revise ucatio 

ee en nk : em to cope with the 20th 


you “think” No. answer that} 


: belled: “You Negroes think|ing to Floyd B. McKissick, na- abs make. the Am 
you know all the answers. You |tional cal Ban oF fae oo lean ry and ‘place ie nach it 
u Ci 99 i. 
interpret everything in terms|°f Racial ality, ead. is possible to live with hope.” 


of race. All you can see is McKissick, who was origi- 

race, That's not the only thing |nally lumped with Sikes wears her heir unstraightened.| The civil rights movement 

that matters...” Carmichael of the Student Part of the Bootstrap job-jhas ceased being very much 
“Tsn’ a training program involves the|concerned with morality; it is 
Isn’t it; white boy? Isn’t it? |Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 7 

Could I move next door to|mittee as an irresponsible teaching of Negro history.|now focused on power. 
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whites -did not close; it wid- 
ened. : | 

According to Roger W. Wil- 
kins, director of the Commu: : 
nity. Relations Service of the 
Justice Department, “the coun- 
try as a whole thinks we've. 
y|;moved ‘much more signifi- 
-|| cantly than we have. Although | 
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CORE organized 99% successful boycotts in Madison Parish, Louisiana, 
This is the mobilization of black consumer power. 


CORE is teaching 250 Negro youngsters Negro history in a Freedom School 
in Baltimore, This is the improvement of the Negro self-image. 


CORE named Baltimore its Target City for 1966, A long hot summer left 
Baltimore as one of the only major cities unscarred by riots, Mayor 
Theodore McKeldin cited CORE's contribution: "I can't help but recall that 
a large number of our citizens felt that CORE's coming to Baltimore would 
create the spark which would result in disorder, In retrospect, we see that 
this not only was a false assumption; but, that in fact, it was your staff 
which helped avert a major incident, " 


CORE started a Job Training Center in Watts (''Operation Bootstrap") whose 
slogan is "Learn, baby, Learn." It also provides a community library, an 
organization for welfare mother, a teen age center, and a distribution point 


for food and clothing for the community. 


I believe that you as a sensitive and intelligent American will support CORE 
| in every one of these endeavors, CORE is entering into the most important 
: “= phase of its eventful life. There is much to do and we must have your help 


if we are to do any of it. 


be od Please be as generous as you can afford to be. Without your immediate 
: financial support, CORE can die this year. And with it the dreams of the 
Negro ghetto of improving its condition within the framework of our democracy. 


Don't fear black power. Encourage and nurture it, The kind of America you 
believe in cannot endure with a powerless, isolated slave population in its 


midst, 


Sincerely, 


Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 
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WORLD TENNIS 


A MAGAZINE || WRITTEN BY AND FOR THE PLAYERS 
BOX 3, GRACIE STATION 
NEW YORK 28, NEW YORK. 


GLADYS M. HELDMAN, President Phone: WHitehall 4-4840 


June 23, 1967 


Mr. Floyd MicKissick 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. MicKissick: 


This is probably the silliest letter you have received, but here | 
is an offer if you wish to take me up on it. 4 


We live in a cooperative apartment at 180 East End Avenue (by the FT 
East River). It is opposite Gracie Mansion. Occasionally an 
apartment is up for sale, and I would be more than delighted to 
propose anyone that you may recommend. The reason I say this 
letter is silly is because the apartment sells for $35,000 to 
$45,000 and maintenance is approximately $500 a month. However, 
it is my belief that all living areas should be fully integrated 
and I believe also that enough people in our apartment feel the 
same way. I am sure that Mayor Lindsay would appreciate having 
tenants across the street of all races. 


If you find anyone who would qualify financially please let me 
know. 


Sincerely, 


Lr LoS WV [Bre 


Gladys M. Heldman 
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July 1 
~ ie en 2 5117 Walnut 
| Kweene she. 


Dear anybody, ; 

A man on the radio just said Floyd McKissick 
says he's not going to turn in his gun or his 
manhood. | 

that's the silliest quote I've heard yet. 
Tell him shells and bullets cost cash money and 
we don't have any.Yell him quick.He may hot know. 


Mrs. Thorpe Menn 
5117 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Missouri - 64112 


July 8,1967 


Mr.Floyd McKissick 
200 West 135th St. 
New York,New York 10030 


Dear Sir: 


You've got me worried with all this black 
talk, because I'm just a poor woman with no white 
lawyers who owe me any money and what if I'd need 
to ask a lawyer about something and he owed me mon- 
ey but wouldn't talk to me ? And the NAACP so mad 
at me I guess they've booted me out of the meeting 
and they owe me three membership cards,and what do 
you think of that ? See,what I did was order one 
$2.50 membership card and one $5.00 membership card 
because they have different requirements,and since 
I give the Mississippi people so much trouble I 
requested these through the Jackson office because 
that way their books would show they had an extra 
member,see ? But then I remembered my local obli- 
gations and ended up with paying for a $5.50 member- 
ship here days and days ago like June 5.And now I 
have no membership card and I've expired. Did you 
ever have that sort of unwanted feeling ? Should 


I sue ? I mean,if I had a nice black voice,what 


would you recommend ? f) debe Nera. 


P.S. Also,our dictionary says a riot is a noisy, 
violent public disorder. I had me one,onee. But it 
wasn't very public till the next day,and nobody knew 
it was us.When does the statute of limitations run 

out on a private riot ?Like,if this was about 55 years 
ago,am I safe ? 
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July 18, 1967 


The Editor 
CORE-lator 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Sir: 


As you may know, a book edited by me, entitled From Radical Left 
to Extreme Right, was recently published. This book included a neutral 
write-up of your periodical along with write-ups of over 160 other 
periodicals, It was my original intention to send a gift copy to the 
editors of each of the cooperating periodicals, but the cost unfortunately 
proved prohibitive. (It would have cost me about $600.) Only a small 
number of review copies was made available by my publisher, largely for 
distribution to periodicals circulated or addressed to libraries, 


The best I can do is to let you know that the publication has come 
off the press and is now available to you if you wish to order a copy 
from the publisher. An order form is enclosed for your convenience. 


I hope to produce a new edition of the publication next year. Any 
suggestions you may have that will improve its content or arrangement 
will be gratefully received. 


Thank you for your cooperation, 


Sincerely yours, 


Popo tte 


Robert H, Muller 

Associate Director 

University of Michigan Library 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 


Enclosures 
RHM :nap 


ed 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO TITLES 


This Index presents all titles in alphabetical order and gives first a 
chapter number reference and then a page reference. The chapter num- 
ber reference is helpful in categorizing the publication per the editor's 


criteria. 
For ready reference a list of chapter numbers and titles is presented 
here: 
Chapter Title 
] Civil Rights and Negro 
2 Left of Center 
3 Miscellaneous 
4 Pacifist 
5) Race-Oriented 
6 Right of Center 
Activist y) 13 The Citizen 5 90 
ADA Legislative News- Civil Liberties 3 62 
letter 2 14 CNVA Bulletin 4 80 
ADA World 1 15 Common Sense 5 91 
Age of Reason 3 58  CORE-lator 1 1 
American Atheist: A Councilor 5 92 
Voice of Reason 3 58 Crisis 1 1 
American Dialog 2 15 Cross and the Flag 9) 93 
American Flag Com- Dan Smoot Report 6. 2m 
mittee Newsletter e. -103 Dart Bulletin 6. 28 
American Mercury 6 102 Despite Everything 2 22 
American Opinion 6 103 Destiny 3 63 
American Socialist 2 16 Dissent 2 23 
American-Soviet Facts Economic Council Letter 6 112 
(see Facts) 2 24 Fact Finder 6 112 
America's Future 6 104 Facts 2 24 
Antithesis 2 17 Facts for Freedom (see 
Between the Lines 3 59 In a Nutshell) 2 fae 
Bulletin of International FCNL Washington News- 
Socialism 2 19 letter 3 64 
Capital Voice G: 16 Federalist 3 64 
Capsule News 3 60 Fellowship 4 80 
Catholic Worker 2 20 Firing Line ee 
Challenge-Desafio 2 21 Four Lights 4 82 
Christian Anti-Commun- Free Enterprise 6 115 © 
ist Crusade 6 106 aes gen : ia. 
maa reedom 7 
pores ae, s ye Freedom's Facts 6: ia 
Freedom's Way 61M 
Christian Economics 6 108 Freedomways 1 = 
Church and State 3 61 Freeman 6°. 3 
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Frontier 

Gospel Truth 
Grass Roots 
Greater Nebraskan 


Hammer and Steel News- 


letter 
Heads Up 
Herald of Freedom 
Human Events 
I. F. Stone's Weekly 
Imua Spotlight 
In a Nutshell 
The Independent 
Independent American 
Industrial Worker 
Inform-National Reports 
Insurgent 
Intercollegiate Review 
International Socialist 
Review 
Interracial Review 
Kansas Free Lance 
Keeping the Record 
Straight 
Left and Right 
Liberation 
Liberator 
Liberty Letter 
Life Lines 
Manion Forum 
The Militant 
Mindszenty Report 
Minority of One 
Minute Women 
Modern Age 
Monthly Review 
Movement 
Muhammad Speaks 
National Christian News 
National Chronicle 
National Forecast 
National Guardian 
National Program Letter 
National Renaissance 
Bulletin 
New America 
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119 
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121 
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New Guard 


New Individualist Review 


New Leader 

New Politics 

New South 

New University Thought 

New World Review 

News and Letters 

News and Views 

News Notes (of the 
Central Com- 
mittee for Con- 
scientious Ob- 
jectors) 

The Objectivist 

On Target 

Our American Heritage 
Committee News 
Bulletin 

Partisan 

Peace 

Peace Action 

Peacemaker 

People's World 

Petal Paper 

Pilgrim Torch 

The Plain Truth 

Political Affairs 

Progressive 

Progressive Labor 

Rampart Journal of 
Individualistic 
Thought 

Ramparts 

Rank and File 

Realist 


Reporter for Con- 


science’ Sake 
Review of the News 
Richard Cotten's Con- 
servative Viewpoint 
Rights 
Rockwell Report 
Sane World 
SCLC Newsletter 
SDS Bulletin 
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82 
136 
138 


139 


141 


142 


143 


Social Questions 
Bulletin 

SOS!!! U.S.A. Ship 
of State 

Southern Courier 

Southern Patriot 

Spark-Chispa 

Spartacist 

Stormtrooper 

Student Peace Union 
Bulletin 

Studies on the Left 

Tactics 

Task Force 

Thunderbolt 

Tocsin 

Top of the News 

Towards Anarchism 

The Truth About Com- 
munism 

Truth Seeker 

Viet Report 
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76 


145 
10 
11 
48 
49 
98 


86 
50 
146 
147 
98 
148 
149 
77 


150 
99 
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The Voice 
The Wanderer 
War/Peace Report 
WRL News 
Washington Observer 
Newsletter (see 
American Mercury) 
WCLC Newsletter 
Weekly Crusader 
Weekly People 
Western. Socialist 
White American 
William Winter Com- 
ments 
Wire Magazine 
Woman Constitution- 
alist 
The Worker 
Workers! World 
World News and 
Comments 
Young Socialist 
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Chicago CORE 
CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
4305 South Park Room 8 


Tel. 548-6523 or 536-9364 


gu™ 


Irma L. Hellinger © 
Congress of Racial Equality 
Special Assistant to the National Director 


Dear Irma, 
This letter is to verify Mr. McKissick's arrival in niches 


on Friday, July 28. We requested a short biography of Mr.McKissick, 


but it was not enclosed in the last communication from the National 
Office. Please mail this information immediately. 


Obert 1 ao 


Sachhion. 
Chicago CORE 
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July 18, 1967 


Mrs. Marie Simmons 

c/o Buellah Harrigan 

P.O. Box 605 

Charlotte Amalie 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 


Dear Marte: 

Enclosed berewith you will find a copy of a letter written 
by Floyd to the New York Times, in answer to their editorial 
criticizing CORE's decision to delete the word “multi-racial" 
from the National Constitution. 

We trust it will clarify our position. 


Sincerely, 


Irma L. Hellinger 
Special Assistant to the 
National Director 
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Mrs. Thorpe Menn 
5117 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64112 
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July 24, 1967 


Mrs. Sylvia Buckley 
2105 West 153rd Street, Apt. 2C 
New York, New York 10039 (Box 347) 


Dear Mrs. Buckley: 


Thank you for your letter dated July 7 and for your visit 
to my office. 


Please contact the offices of Sutton and Sutton, Attorneys 
at Law (212 541 6122) for an appointment. I am certain 
that you will find help there. 


Very truly yours, 


Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 
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Mayor Says City Is Calm} 
After Another Tour of 
Beset Neighborhoods 
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their youthful workers in the 
midtown raid. j= | <j. =~ 


Like ‘People in General’ =: — Se 


“People in the antipoverty} 4 HAND FOR THE MAYOR: M 
program are no better and n0| street between Second and Thi 


ruman taneous = expression of greed 

7 ag} and ~ discontent, hastily organ- N 
linisters) d by a few leaders after the 
heingolc — or was it a 


‘One siey official called it “a 
nd of ad hoc group that 
yrmed after the congert.” 
However, there had been ru- 
fors earlier in the day of a > 
>ming sortie into the midtown|~' 
opping district. : 
Yet, with all the advance re-|. 
borts of the raid, the gang was be 
able to walk a mile through the|”* 
\theater district and loot for 


cola attant t told wh reporter " 
that the sole target of reporter 

_ was the Blye Shop at Fifth 

y Avenue and 46th Street. The 


store, he explained, sell 
' alpaca sweater that has 


come a status symbol among 
Negro teenagers. 

“If you get one, you fly,” he 
— Mita! poally: know what's 


— —e had _at-|several minutes before the po-| ‘ 

tended a Rhe ngold Festival|lice chased them. | Ww 
rock ’n’ roll concert in Central] The police te yor that |R 
Park, climbing a fence to avoid|there is nothing criminal in|S! 
paying the $1 admission, the|young people w 
youth said. ning, throu . ii 

Toward the end of the con- have to be arrested for |! 
cert, in which a Negro group|cause. Moreover, the looters, |i 
from Detroit called Smokeyjaccording to witnesses, would | 
Robinson and the Miracles,jslow to a walk when they |cé 
sang, some of the youths tried|caught sight of the police. pl 
to jump on the stage and dance.} An addition to ‘the four pov- |“t 

According to one, they be- 7 dale and young Capers, | hc 
came angry when they were/the following youths were ar-/|w) 
driven off, and then decided tojrested in the looting: to 


go after the alpaca sweaters. William Johnson, 18, 9814 Northern Boule-| DO 
“We decided to take it out on) 2)" f'5¢"s3,s00. se Sation attendant.) 

the Blye Shop,” he said. Thurman Williams Bai 17; 295 Third Ave-| the 
inne a a eeeewny empioved as 2 student electrician: Bail,| Vi 

rned treet acr 
toward Fifth Avenue. The police] son, $2,500 bail.’ ot (oie 
estimated there were 150 in the} Fred Banks, Vie | Ww Bid wt, 8} 
pack. » soca -cashi . 


Why weren't they intercepted?) e™ 

“You can’t arrest people be- 
cause they are Negro,” a police) . 
officer said.“‘We haven’t — 
a law on that yet.” aft 


Couple Molested 


Ebelen, 19, 149 Mth Avenue} Cor 
V night high | ent’ eral 
described as ‘‘steadily cniptaved™ $5,000 bail.;<* 
Eddie Burt, 19, 175 Tapscott Street, Brook-|Cities 
| a described as ‘'steadily employed"; $4,000 she ° 
. Frank Bevis, 18. Ds ga Mapes Avenue, the sis } 
AWA mail c at Random House; John 


3857 Third Avenue, 
ent; $2,500 bail. 
youth whose name was not 


inspected the 
area after walking 
East. Harlem and the} “ 


— 


2 © They reacted, they 3ai@bY|midtown area aft fe So 
“" moving a substantial force Of|th-nuch Bact Harles » ‘end ¢ 
OS radio cars and a busload Of/couth Br NX, @ pire 
‘wte» Tactical Patrol Force members| ; “general 
into the midtown area. Segawa =< 
| Before moving down Broad-|" jz, ee ‘by Bc 

“/ way, the Negroes milled around), ~ount yer f Beare to given to il 
Columbus Circle where, the po-|sp. Negro youths’ foray intolaic 
lice said, they molested Robert the city’s most fashionable| 
Krughoff and his wife, Gayle, shopping district on Wednes-|i ° 

*~ both 24. The youths tore Mrs. day night. - . 
f fy Krughoff’s dress, took her purse “Vastly exaggerated, ” he P 
, and made her surrender a $10 said. “People who woke up 
watch. They pummeled her this morning were . left. with| 
husband and took his wallet. [pe impression: that. midtow a 

Tegethtr, *'the couple lost 


"\ about $65 in cash. They were| Manhattan was ravaged.” 


malt over & 


gh 


fe 


F fi rs 1 ¢ 


a 
treated for superficial > ole me i ca. ter red ok 
soaurer emanate 


in Roosevelt Hospi 2  |rock ny’. 


"Down Broadway the. Bee. ny’ curb a aeturnal -hap-| : 

é : " - ; across 

) oringtes jo atting hoes aa fenings in the : park? | - and South can arcade 9 at yates. k Pires jaotal grille} 

, ater patrons we ing east, ‘No, said the Mayor. rhode ant 1h oe con- ini beer. torn the Blye| 
» youths a a Perret cen-|} Tact night’s Central ° _* Ther pects ot |had . Deri ‘incgualt th 

reed dior est hey eres h- romenade event, “african hi ) on th uring! ; aye d night in a row,| 

the $56 “alpaca Sweabar. ia : etre _ locee. a hihinal Conduct, obviously. Nola teligious procession designed| 
Blatantly colorful, with geo- se “inal eee one denies that, and it is ourjto ease moved through | 


metric patterns on the front, | - 


programs, uding the Rhein-|,, ‘to prevent it.” |East Harlem. About 600 per- 
the sweaters, imported from|* | 


pid Festival concerts in the e ‘Mayor left Gracie Man-|sons were led ‘by the Rt. Rev.). 4 
Austria, are considered “‘in”| ~olman Rink, are part of ‘the! dish shortly before 9 A.M. He|Msgr. Robert J. Fox, coordi-lanpe 
garb for hippies. city’s plan to cool summer ten-|went first to the South Bronx,|nator for the Spanish commu-|why _ 

The crowd threw a trash bas-| %4°"°- where he walked about 18|nity: of the Roman. Catholic) ~ 


No. beer was sold at the the: f| Archdiocese: eran Fork Two HIT. 
ket through the display window edcitaecil blocks, ‘surveying scene Q cndi by | 

concert Wednesda : : 
of the Blye Shop, and the loot-', % teen-ag sittin a disorders. - 


— rs 


ung ‘was es | ocks outside the admission ye Rola an ghborhoad| nun Bog Li ane 
bottiés and ake drinking from|+. sanitationmen cleaning | up Harlem again, just before dusk, 


Five girls remained outside, the debris of Wednesday night’s|and walked the streets for an) 
serving as lookouts, | while ted, a Park Buaetemes meal window-smashings | and I t-fhour, shaking hands with peo-| 
youths crawled through the!lman ings, arter 
window and started handing wos pore se ae Baie pyre of Engine Company 83 and «, Governor Rockefeller told the 
gut merchandise t0 others inuien?™ but good:numor Ladder Company tt Ce tany to sty te ait fe 
the street. danced in the a 

The youths stripped the sil the. show and Pcs sarattae 4 | Firemen responding to to calls state re d local law with large cial v 
of jackets as well as sweaters. to the stage, but. it never, got have been ‘pelted ‘with hoiien age civil di ee ag HT 
Across the street, another group|oyt of hand. The Mayor was shown how the ager said ‘ec ceeel buld put| ment. 
dragged mannequins out of a Incidents ‘are ‘always antici- Bronx firemen had _ strung e ero the P st 5 
window in a Wallach’s men’s|pated at rock’n’roll affairs,|chicken wire over the sides of aoa Bere aso ‘ read-| 
store. the spokesman said, because|their vehicles to protect them-/!ness Sax ababun! ante 

At the scream of police|they sometimes attract a “wild’”|selves from missiles ‘thrown|" cies; ag on — ating! 
ee mob vi coy ewe crowd, and for such occasions,|from roofs. | -' iahueiwatiie aed intelligence: rat 
pursued by squad cars. Severalladditional security is obtained. | to. | 
youths, laden with loot, were} The evening eneinaee do; ‘Tour in East Harlem _ jand the effect Pec 
overtaken near the Pan Amimore good than harm, the| ‘Then the Mayor went to|4POn their for Renaldo or: 
Building. spokesman went on. He said|East Harlem,- where he took és Fr fre ningeibee ud saps id Puer_(ient 

At the bail hearings yester-|there was no thought of can-janother walk. He said there|Rodriguez, h 5 dipar b . “ 
day, the youths had a predom-|celing any of the remaining|was very little disturbance in|‘ Rican whose shoot i oes 
inantly middle-class appear-)summer events. the area Wednesday night. off-duty policeman tena un-|; 
ance, being neatly accoutered| Puerto Rican labor leaders} Many East Harlem antipoverty|4@y touched off the pyiecinecir ee , 
in sport shirts, slacks and|who were summoned to City|leaders had complained bitterly East Harlem, was ce ra ple 
sweaters. Hall Wednesday for a confer-labout what they contended was|yesterday morning at- thei). 

Several were married. Somejence with Deputy Mayor Rob-jan “excessive” show of police Church of the Holy Agony, on the 
had small families. Nearly alllert W. Sweet asked that more|strength in the area. The Mayor|!02d Street and Third Avenue. | oq | 
were described in court asjconcerts be held in the north-|was asked if he planned to Only about 25 persons, in- her 
“steadily employed,” either injeast corner of the park, adja-|withdraw some policemen. cluding the victim’s mother, his the 
summer or year-round jobs. Two|cent to the East Harlem ghetto.| “When we think it is proper|three sisters and his brother, pe: 
worked for Random House, the|They proposed the Northland right to withdraw thosejattended the mass. A small | 
publishing concern. Some were|Meadow. forces, we will do so, but not/crowd gathered outside. 3 
high school students. One was| However, a Parks Depart-|before,” the Mayor replied. Renaldo’s brother, Sgt. Ist Cl.) _ 
a cashier at a grocery store. {ment spokesman said yester-| He said there was no evi-|Miguel Rodriguez, who said he) | 

But six of the 17 had been|day that this site was too close|dence of “subversive influ-jhad flown from his Army postieig 
arrested before, and two had|to Mount Sinai Hospital andjences” controlling the riots,|in Frankfurt, Germany, told re-lin 
been convicted. One tall, mus-/that the concerts might disturb|“but you get some agitators/porters: Un 
cular 20-year-old had been sen-|the patients. He said the park’s|bent more on civil wrongsthan| ‘I've been in two wars, de-|th: 
tenced to five years for attempt-|Harlem Meer would be moreicivil rights.” fending. these people, and thenjca) 
ed assault and was on parole|appropriate. In his tour of the midtown|I come home and find myjto. 
from Elmira State Prison. He| The Mayor, while chidingjarea, the Mayor said he found|brother’s been killed.” col 
was said to have been arrested|news media for “exaggerating” |a single display window broken| The police said Rodriguez hadicle 

_as he was fleeing with $150|the midtown incidents, con-|in the Blye Shop, on the north-|been threatening another Puerto|tur 
worth of merchandise. ceded that the disturbancesjeast corner offFifth Avenue}Rican with a knife whe was |of 

‘Was the looting binge a spon-'that have plagued East Harlemjand 46th Streét; and another shot. We 
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August 4, 1967 


Mr. Irving J. Fain 
400 Laurel Avenue 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Re: "A Black Manifesto —- CORE" 


Dear Mr. Fain: 


We are in the process of preparing more copies of 
"A Black Manifesto — CORE,” for distribution. 


Enclosed herewith you will find one additional 
copy of that statement —— we will forward about 
ten more as soon as they are available — probably 
Monday or Tuesday of next week. 


Thanks very much for your cooperation. 
Sincerely, 


Irma L. He 
| Special Assistant to the 
| National Director 


ILH 
enc. (1) "A Black Manifesto —- CORE” 


August 4, 1967 


Dear Friends, 
I understand your office has release copies 


available of Mr. McKissick's recent speech at 


the Newark Conference -- excerpts of which were 


reprinted in the New York Times' Review of the 
Week, July 30. 

Could you kindly send me the full text 
and any other recent publicity releases. 


Thank you. 


Sincerely, 


fran aes | 
Tracy Friedman : 


20-09 2ist Avenue 
Astoria, N. Y. 11105 


ie ae | 
WV 9 auc 4 BB 
LD Wri Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director of CORE . 


As a Negro mother, I'd like to ask why you 


leaders do not stress the importance of the 


morals of family life among the Negroes. This 


is where the trouble lites, 


My son had a Negro school teacher last term. 
Half the Negro children did not even know 


who their father was. Their mothers did not 


show any interest in, their school work. They 
did not cmme to oueel when called. There 
are many decent Negroes and white people who. 
are paying high taxes so that women having 
illegimate children can get more on their 
welfare check. This is wrong. This Negro 


school teacher said that whether the teacher of 


princtpal of a school is white or colored,, the 


parents share much of the responsibility regard- 


ing conduct, work, homework, etc. An interest 


muct come from the home where there is a father 
and mother;. WHY NOT STRESS THIS? WELL* MY 
GROUP IS IF YOU DO NOT! !WE HAVE Facts!!! 
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5117 Walnut 


K.C.12,Mo. 
\ August 18 
we 
Mr. FMyd McKissick 
C.O.R.E. 


200 West 155th St. 
New York,New York 10030 


Dear Sir: 

I don't think any of us knows for sure if the 
non-violent way will succeed,because nobody anywhere 
in the world has yet given it a full trial.And,too,I 
think our natural human impatiences get in the way of 
our ingenuity and our normal need for quiet pondering 
of active alternatives to violence.Maybe we have in- 
side of us a built-in requirement for some sort of 
activity;rather than so-called passive resistance 
which I never studied because my disposition is not 
to sit around waiting for someone's conscience to be 
touched by my pitiful-and-—therefore-pity-—inspiring 
plight..activity with a purpose I find so personally 
gratifying it's hard to tell , then, whether my motiva— 
tion is pure selfish enjoyment,y'know ? | 

Now,Il don*t know if you considered your brief 
press conference active.I do know it made me feel if 
you were thirty years younger I'd fight anybody who 
tried to keep you from helping the motorman run the 
streetcar in Asheville SHowever,to balance my protective 
feeling let us both remind me I didn't protest to any- 
one when stinkin’ busses replaced our streetcars in 
K.C.Maybe every little guy all over the world ought 
to be assured of his right to help run a streetcar, 
instead of our worrying so hard about moving so many 
people so fast to get to wherever Boeing or someone 
thinks all those 280 people ought to ride on an SST, 
which has to be built by people who spend hours each 


day driving as fast as they can get over the highways to 


boring jobs in the factories. In short,I don't see what 
building an SST has to do with our Constitution or its 
Preamble,especially the Preamble. 

My point ?When you told about a 3 year old baby's | 


feelings and the consequences..you make old ladies ask 
who is profiting from building an SST with OUR money.May- 
be we ought to be building thousands and thousands and 
thousands of streetcars. wWhat's wrong with building things 
to satisfy a genuine need of almost all children,rather 
than building an object which will allow a few rich men 
or their agents the dubious distinction of getting from 
hither to thither without ever looking at the earth or 


the oceans ? And is it legitimate to ask what's wrong 
with men so indifferent to beauty they'd want to avoid 
seeing it ? I love flying,but only when the plane is slow 
enough for me to be aware of flight and able to see below 


and around. 
How come somebody acquired the power to use my money 


for the benefit of a few guys who don't even weed it ?If 
they're so anxious and in a hurry,let ‘em build it with 

their own free-—enterprise dough.It's their right and pri- 
vilege but by golly not the responsibility of our govern-—- 
ment if I can help it.See me yelling and waving my arms ? 


a | oy 


August 21, 1967 


Mr. T. Roger Nudd, Chairman 

NASPA Student Organization Directory 
California State College at Fullerton 
800 North State College Boulevard 
Fullerton, Califernia 92631 


Dear Mr. . Nudd: 


Thank you for your letter of August 18, requesting 
up-to-date information on CORE. 


Enclosed herewith, for your information, is a 

list of members of CORE's Board of Directors, the 
National Action Council. Also is a pamphlet 
"Constructive Militancy,"” which outlines CORE's 
positions gegarding many of the problems facing 
America today. Also enclosed is "A Black Manifesto”, 
a recent major policy statement. 


Thank you fwr your interest and cooperation. 
Sincerely, 


Irma L. Hellinger 
Special Assistant to the 


National Director 


encils. 


DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON 


o 


~ 


AUG 23 1967 


Mr. Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 

CORE 

200 West 135th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10030 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


I have.for reply your unsigned letter of August l 
which was addressed to the Secretary of State 
and which transmitted a document entitled "Black 


Manifesto." 


On behalf of the Secretary, I wish to thank 
you for sharing with us the views and ideas 
expressed in this document. 


Sincerely, 


dar Rfimestad 


August 31, 1967 


Mr. Joseph David, President 

Carver and Loan Association 
75 West 125th Street 

New York, New York 


Dear Joe: 


We are attempting to locate some property in Harlem, and 
recalled how helpful you were when we first moved our offices 
into the community. We are trying to find a building for our 


National Headquarters. 


We are also attempting to find a building suitable for a trade 
school, where welding, woodworking, carpentry, etc. as well 
as commercial courses and secretarial courses can be taught. 
If you know of such a building, please advises 


I notice that the old Alhambra is not being used and has not 
been used for a mumber of years. Would you be able to advise 
the cost of that building? (Please keep this matter confidential. ) 


Thanks very much, Joe, for your cooperation. 
With very Kind regards, I am 
Yours very truly, 


Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 


FEMcK: 11h 


St. — Seminary Or yA 


Louisville ¥, Rentucky 40222 


CORF National Office 
200 W. 135th St. 
New York, New York. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me several copies of Floyd McKissick's 
speech to the NAtional Conference on Black Power at 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Thank you very much, 


Sincerely yours, 


c . GY 
(Rev) james C. Gorman 
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September §, 1967 


Miss Marilyn Dyling 
60 West 142nd Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Miss Dyling: 


Thank you very much for your encouraging letter of 
August 24. Please forgive the delay in reply. I 
have been out of town a great deal and am just now 
returning to correspondence. 


During these critical times in the strugse for 
Total Equality through Black Power, it is wonderful 
to know that there are people like you who can be 
depended upon for understanding and support. 


Your expressions of confidence is deeply appreciated. 


Very truly yours, 


Floyd B. MeKissick 
National Director 


FBMeK: iLh 


New York, N.Y. 
August 2l:, 1967 


Dear halt Kissick, 
‘40ase excuse the paper, t and perhaps unclar - 
be a new word) of thous. Sic Doe ‘ . si cd 

Remember when you went to Harlem Hospital and I apologized 
for the lack of proper reception I kmew was due you and when I 
went to join your organization and you happened to be there and 
Was kind enough to sign my card yourself? ¢ had a radio in a 
tern bag at the time, 

Well I was very tired that night (as usual) and I almost 
did not come myself but was very glad that I did, I explained 
to you that I had Arthritis but maybe there was something I 
could do anyway. | | 

The reason I'M writing primarily is that I was reading the 
Amsterdam News and your answer to if Afro-Americans should re- 
turn now to Africa reminded me of the time Malcolm went to see 
if the "Rumors™ that they didn't want us were true. You and he 
are two different people with the same purpose, His life had 
made him into something apparently hard but I believe he was 
one of the nicest people alive at that time, He had the ability 
to change if he thought he was wrong, he admitted his faults if 
he was wrong and he could not deceive or pretend to others if 
he thought it was wrong. He was a "Man" and you are also, I 
feel as deeply what both of you feel but I am a woman and don't 
seem to be able to contribute what I would like te and in re- 
turn am now going to Mental Hygiene (I did not initiate this) 
but I don't think it's helping me. | J 

At this particular time that Malcolm came back from Africa 
I could tell that he did not know how to exactly explain to us 
that Africa felt that we could do a better job here where we al- 
ready sacrificed so much, He knew that we were weary, tired, sick 
of being used and wanted to go somewhere where we felt at home, 
The people who really could do something mostly pretended they 
were no longer part of us, However they discovered that they could 
not escape and consequently began acting like they were serving 
"The Cause", | ; 

After talking to you I feel that you can understand what I 
am saying because I was never so proud as that night that you 
said what you wanted regardless of tears (and this situation is 
not only tearful but could put you into a mental institution 
where I might end up 

I-Svequent freduently get into very depressed states of 
mind and one day I called the 125th Street center of Core and 
they were very kind and I spent the whole day with them, how- 
evervl am not physically capable of doing what I wish and if at 
anytime you think of something I can do it will not only help 
Core but me as well. Lots of luck and my thoughts are always with 
you and any one who can see further than their own problems, 


Your Blood sister, 


Muilyn Khyber 
rt 


60 West 12 Street 


fi Ac Wadd 17 b oth TU (mn of. 


September 11, 1967 


Mr. Lesley Jones 
Lébrarian 

New York Amsterdam News 
2340 Eighth Avenue 

New York, New York 10027 


Dear Mr. Jones: 


‘ihank you for your note of August 22, 1967, 
requesting biographical material regarding 

Mr. McKissick, as well as a portrait shot. 

Please forgive the delay in reply. 


Thank you for your cooperation. 
sincerely, 


irma L. Hellinger 
special Sssistant to the 
National Director 


LILH: 
enc. (2) Biographical sketch - F. B. MecKissick 
Glossy Portrait Pic -— F. B. McKissick 


Ameterd watt Nouns 


Member Audit wean of Cretations 2340 EIGHTH AVENUE 
| NEW YORK, N. Y. 10027 


TELEPHONE ACADEMY 2-7800 


A 
& 
ov 
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August 22, 1967 


We are in the process of updating our files and 
your help in this matter would be areatly appreciated. 
Please send us biocraphical material, a portrait 


shot, and any other pertinent material on the followings 


Floyd McKissick 

CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


Thank you. 


Sincerely, 


Lesley Jones 
librarian 
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Boston Globe Washington Bureau 


1750 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. e Washington, D.C. 20006 « Phone 298-9170 


| ie. Floyd McKissick 
CORE headquarters Subject 
200 West 135th St. 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Floyd: 


Enclosed is the article 1 promised to forward to you on 


. Afro-American" unemployment. SEE NS, -LENeT I hope it is 
what you wanted, 


Again my thanks for the visit we had, I really enjoyed it, _ 
I'm halfway. through my tory. I'l) forward you a sopy. to _condem when  __ 


I hope your tr ip to Canada was productive 


zs 


MEMO-letter® by The Drawing Bosrd, Inc., Box 505, Dallas, Texes 


». Tuesday, Bape: 5, 1967 
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By Henry P. Leifermann 
United Priss International 


This summer, more Ameri- 
cans held jobs than at any 
time in the Nation’s history 
and the unemployment rate 
for the country as a whole was 
less than 4 per cent. 

But this summer, too, more 
American Negroes were unem- 


ployed than ever before. The 
rate of N egro unemployment 


in nine major cities checked 


b f —Lsbor 
was an offici : 


“more than 
wea 
I $s 

= Sse Noga eke kat 
the cities’ Negroes either had 
a 3, WU 5CU OFTLY Dali-tilsic F 
or were so ill -paid they still 
. were POVEFt Cases. 


Story of the Gap 


Even these figures tell only 
part of the story of what so- 
ciologists have called “the op- 
portunity gap” between the 
earning potentials of Negroes, 
at the bottom of the economic 
ladder, and whites. 

According to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Negro unem- 
ployment runs as high as 48 
per cent in some areas of Chi- 
cago, 34 per cent in Los An- 
geles’s Watts district, 36 per 
cent in Philadelphia. Similar 
figures are reported for ghetto 
areas of Boston, New York, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Washington, St. Louis, San 
Antonio, Phoenix and other 
cities. 

And things seem slated to 
get worse before they get bet- 
ter. 

One root cause of Negro un- 
employment in the cities is 
the massive out-migration of 
millions of uneducated, un- 
trained Negroes from. the 
farms and small towns of the 
South to urban centers where 
the jobs they hoped for just 
don’t exist. And according to 


nage emplo ment” 
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NEGRO PERCENTAGE — Chart shows mated population and percentage of high scho 
Nation’s 12 largest cities, their 1967 esti- Negroes in five categories. Turn Out 
h 
nation, poor health are among|you don’t see a Negro there,| were paid an average of iia ahi shook yg 
the immediately identifiable| they don’t hire them.” per week against $55.56 per'still ru 
reasons so many Negroes can’t; The two biggest obstacles to|week for Negroes doing the'CORE’s | 
find—or don’t seek—work.|Negro employment, however,|same manual labor. —— 


The Negro often defeats him- 
self, too. 

Richard Olanoff, head of 
Philadelphia’s Manpower Utili- 
zation Commission, says hun- 


Federal Government _ esti- 
mates, this migration will con- 
tinue at least until 1975, rais- 
ing the possibility of a steadily 
increasing mismatching of 
jobs and people in the cities. 
The dismaying reality.-is. 
that hardly a_dent has been. 
made in growing Ne re) 
ployment on thé nat 


despite hundreds of.crash pro- 
grams designed to__widen 
Negro job opportunities 


through works projects or edu- 
cation. 
Lack of education, discriml- 


dreds of jobs go begging that 
Negroes might fill if they 
looked for them. “They don’t 
read want ads,” he says. Ed- 
ward A. Kennedy of the New 
Orleans Urban League says 


.Negroes go to the state em- 
-ployment office only as “a last 
-|resort.” Olanoff agrees that 


Negroes stay outside es- 
tablished channels of unemploy- 
ment, relying on friends in- 
stead of agencies in looking 
for work. 

A Negro tradition born of 


discrimination stops many: “If 


are lack of education and poor 
health. Dr. Charles Mayo once 
said, “Sickness makes people 
poor; poverty makes people 
sick.” And Herbert Bienstock 
of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics pinpoints poor health as 
the second biggest reasons for 
Negro unemployment or un- 
deremployment—just behind 
lack of education. 
Discrimination in hiring, as 

the third most frequently cited 
factor, takes two forms, out- 
right racial bias or double pay 
standards. The latter was doc- 
umented by David P. Taylor of 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology’s Sloan School of 
Management in a survey 
which _— unskilled whites 


The enormous population 
shifts of the past two decades 
—the influx of Negroes into 
the cities and the migration of 
city whites and many indus- 
tries to the suburbs—also have 
contributed heavily to Negro 
unemployment. In Pitts- 
burgh today only one steel 
plant is in the city near bus 
transportation. In Watts, it 
asican take four buses and two 
hours to get to the Burbank 
plant of the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation. 

When Washington com- 
pleted its highway belt system 
four years ago, eight indus- 
trial parks and 15 shopping 
centers moved to it, placing 
themselves two hours away by 
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t More Negroes Are Jobless 


bus from the Negro central 
city. 


In Chicago, the Association 


of Commerce and Industry re- 
ports that last year 61 firms 
moved outside the city limits 
and 34 put branches in the 
suburbs—out of reach of most 
of the city’s Negroes. In Hous- 
ton, where industry spreads 
through 100 square miles and 
there is only one, already ov- 
erloaded, bus line, a crosstown 
trip can cost nearly $1 each 
way. 

- Discussing the trend of “‘put- 
ting jobs out of reach of the 
city Negro,” Louis Smith of 
the Los Angeles Congress of 
Racial Equality says, “We 
have some Negroes who spend 
three-fourths of their earnings 
on carfare and lunch and 
spend three hours a day com- 
muting.” 

_ The upshot is that in the 
present scheme of _ things 
many jobless Negroes are 
trapped in their ghettos where 
job opportunities are limited 
or nil. 

On the matter of education, 
a Philadelphia employment 
counselor says: “Show me a 
Negro engineer and I'll get 
him 100 jobs.” That’s the rub 
more often than not. “Inade- 
quate and inferior education 
and training,’ says the U.S. 
Labor Department, are major 
barriers to employment for 
millions of Negroes. Of adults 
over 20 covered in a Depart- 
ment survey, two-thirds had 
not completed high school, 
and one-third had never begun 
high school. 


Turn Out “Vegetables” 

When they do get to high 
school and graduate, Negroes 
still run into problems. 
CORE’s Louis Smith in Los 


Angeles blames ghetto schools. 
“Some schools turn out a 
bunch of vegetables,” he says. 
He cited one graduating class 
at Jefferson High School and 
charged:“Over half (the gradu- 
ates) can’t read or write or do 
math. They can’t pass a Civil 
Service test.” 

The Labor Department con- 
cluded after one survey that 
the job problem in urban 
slums “is so much worse than 
it is in the country as a whole 
that national measurements of 
unemployment are irrelevant.” 
It also concluded that barriers 
to employment for ghetto resi- 
dents are primarily “personal 
rather than economic.” The 
Department maintained that 
“no conceivable increase in 
the gross national product 
could stir these economic 
backwaters. “he problem} is 
less one of inadequate opypor- 
tunity than of inability, unger 
existing conditions, to use Pp- 
portunity.” 

Negroes are bitter atput 
what they regard as color piis 
crimination by craft unipns. 
The National Association {fo 
the Advancement of Colo 
People through its legal de- 
fense fund is warring against 
union discrimination. It has 
filed some 1500 complaints 
with the Federal Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Com- 
mission. It also has sought re- 
lief in the courts. The NAACP 
hopes to use as a lever against 
the Government, to force 
“more effective implementa- 
tion” of laws banning discrimi- 
nation in jobs, a ruling by the 
Ohio Supreme Court last May. 
In that action the Court for- 
bade the state from signing 
contracts with four construc- 
tion firms for work on a $12.8 


million medical science build-| 
ing at Ohio State University. 


The Court found discriminato- 
ry hiring practices within the 
building unions and ordered 
the contracts stopped until the 
discrimination ended both on 
the job and in the hiring hall. 


Success Is Mixed 


There are many job training 
programs but they have had 
mixed success. Campaigns to 
train Negroes for jobs range 
from Philadelphia’s scheme of 
sending buses as portable em- 
ployment offices ingoAhe ghet- 
to, to an all-Negfo/poor peo- 


ples’ corporatioggfi An Jackson, 
Miss. Effectiyénéss of such 
programs is Zog~bted by many 
seriously g6nferned persons 
involved he problem, in- 


woes. 
yn't much dispute 
many problems that 
¥ the unemployed 
or is there much dis- 
nat not enough is being 
ato overcome them. There 
| no general agreement on 
hat needs to be done, or how 
to do it. But in Washington 
and all over the Nation the 
answers are being sought. 

One ambitious projected at- 
tack on unemployment in the 
cities was announced in Wash- 
ington last week by the Urban 
Coalition, a group of mayors 
and leaders of the business, 
labor, religious and civil rights 
communities. 

The Urban Coalition aims at 
a privately-financed campaign 
to find worthwhile jobs for 
one million unemployed, ta-k 
ing up the slack in this effort 
where Federal programs end. 
It envisions a joint venture by 
labor, industry and local gov- 


cluding } 
Th : 


and find work for them, by e¢- 
tablishment of “earn and 
learn” centers in the city ghet- 
tos. 


Viewed as Removable 


The Department of Labor 
has said that while the bar- 
riers to employment of ghetto 
residents are formidable, 
“they are removable.” The 
challenge is to develop well- 
conceived and adequately fi- 
manced programs of remedial 
education and job training. A 
searching approach to the 
problem is being taken by the 
new head of the EEOC, Clif- 
ford L. Alexander Jr. 

Alexander, a Harlem-reared, 
Harvard and Yale-educated 
Negro lawyer of 33, came to 
his jab only on Aug. 4 He 
looks for conferences with 
business and industry leaders 
to probe what they can do 
about ‘hiring more non-whites. 
He hopes more _ voluntary 
progress can be made but em- 
phasized in an interview that 
such efforts will not mean any 
letup in the Commission’s goal 
as defined by law—+to elimi- 
nate job barriers based on 
race, religion, sex or national 
origin. In the current climate 
that means more and better 
jobs for Negroes. 

“We are not here to embar- 
rass,” Alexander said. “We are 
here to get people jobs.” 

Whatever the answer to 
Negro unemployment, most 
Negroes feel a much larger ex- 
penditure, involving both pri- 
vate and public funds and fi- 
nancing programs on a mas- 
sive scale, must come before 
what they call “the Negro 
depression” can be overcome. 
As of now, they say, just not 
enough money has been ap- 


ernments to train the jobless 


plied to the effort. 


rn 
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September 18, 1967 


Mrs. L. Mausner 
531 Cumberland Avenue 
Teaneck, New Jersey 


Re: Speech - F.B, McKissick - "Racism in Education" 


Dear Mrs. Mausner: 


Thank you for your letter of May 23, 1967, regarding education 
in America. } 


Please forgive the long delay in reply. 


For your information, is the text of a speech by Floyd McKissick. 


regarding "Racism in Education." I hope that it will clarify 
CORE's position on education in America. 


Thank you for your interest and cooperation. 
| Sincerely, 


Irma L. Hellinger : 
Special Assistant to the 
National Director 


enc. (1) 
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October 6, 1967 oi a 
4 ’ A 


Miss Elizabeth Barnes 
873 Broadway 
New York, New York 10003 


x 
Dear Miss Barnes: r\ 


Thank you for your note of October 5, requesting 
The Black Manifesto -——- CORE and the text of 

Mr. McKissick's speech to the National Conference 
gan Black Power. That material is enelosed 
herewith. 


Also, for your information, we are enclosing 
a summary of Mr. McKissick's testimony to the 
Senate Commitéee on Urban Problems (Ribicoff 
Committee, December, 1966. 


Thank you very much for your cooperation and 


interest. | 
Sincerely, : 
Irma L. Hellinger 
special Assistant to the 
National Director 
IL : 


enc. (3) © 


| | : : 
TH E I | | | 873 BROADWAY NEW YORK. N.Y. 10003 TELEPHONE 533-6414 


% 
& October 5, 1967 


Lincoln Lynch 
CORE 

200 West 135th St. 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr, Lynch, 


I am very anxious to get ahold of the 
Black Manifesto recently put out by CORE, Would 
you please send me two copies in care of the above 
addresSe : 


Also, if Floyd McKissick's speech at 
the Newark conference was ever published in full 
I would appreciate it if you would send a copy. 


Thank you, _ 


Sincerely, 


Elizabeth Barnes 
Militant Staff 


ee October 7, 1967 


Miss Toye L. Brown 

Education Coordinator 

Urban League of Greater Boston 
100 Warren Street 

Roxbury, Massachusetts 02119 


Dear Toye: 
We are presently having Floyd's speech before the American 


Society of Newspaper Editors reprinted for distribution. We'll 
send you a copy as soon as it is available. 


In the meanfime, for your information, we are enclosing a copy b 


of Floyd's speech to the National Conference on Black Power, 
Newark, July 21, 1967 and The Black Manifesto -~ CORE. 


ester” 


The student unit is still being developed. You may know that 
Valerie is no longer in charge. The new director, Frances 
Maming, is a fairly drastic change. Haven't met any of the 
students yet. 


Let us know when you'll be in New York and don't neglect to 
Stop by. See you soon? 


Sincerely, 


Irma L. Hellinger 
Special Assistant to the 
National Director 
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Mr. Leslie Burl 
200 South East Street, 


Apt. 


Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 


Dear Mr. MeLemore 
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200 South East Street--Apt. 104 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
October 7, 1967 


Mr. Floyd B. McKissick, National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality ~— 

200 West 135th Street 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. MeKissick: 


I am a. graduate student at the University of Massachu- 
setts and a founding member and erstwhile vicé-chairman of — 
the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party. Presently, I am 
in the process of writing a term paper on "black power" and — 
my tentative title is: "Black Power: The Argument for an Afro- 
American War of National Liberation." If you have the time, 
I would appreciate it very much if you would comment on the 
above mentioned . topic--pro or con. Indeed, one paragraph 
would be sufficient. I am cognizant of the fact that you are 
a very busy person, but your comments would add a great deal 
of originality and insight to my term paper. 


Again, I would highly, appreciate your opinion on this 
timely subject. ) 


Thank you very much for your kind consideration. | | 


All good wishes, 


Yours-in-the-strugegle, | 
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November 15, 1967 


Mr. Booker T. Culver, Jr. 
12730 Ilene 
Detroit, Michigan 48238 


Dear Mr. Culver: 

Thank you for your letter of November 2, in 
which you included several suggestions for 
improvement in Black Economic Power. 

We sincerely appreciate receiving these 
suggestions and would very much like to hear 
from you again concerning such matters. 
Thank you for your interest and cooperation. 


Very truly yours, 


Floyd B. MeKissick 
National Director 


FeMcK: ilh 
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12730 Ilene 
Detroit, Mich. 48238 
NOV. 2, 1967 


Mr. Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director of Core 
COO West 135th Street 
New York, N.Y... {0050 


Deer Mr. McKissick; 


I totally egree with your speech you made at Michigen Stete 
University, which I reed in the Oct. 31, 1967 Detroit News 
newspeper. Being an Afro-American myself, I thought meybe 
in some small way I could contribute something of value to 
help us géin equelity just a little faster. 


What I'am referring to is economic power. It has to be 

more in our hands if we ere to gain more freedom and faster 
freedom. My smell contribution is that the Afro-American should 
helo himself by setting up an organization ran and controlle@d 
solely by Afro-Americens. They would come from each stete, 
each freedom orgenizetion, eech Afro-American club and every- 
thing else thet we heve organized. Whet I mean is some sort 
or orgenization whose main theme would be our total unity; 
this is to keep one or two segments of our race from getting 
control of the money. The orgenizations next main theme 

would be money, yes money thet would come from the Afro- 
Americen m-sses. The money would have to be contributed by 
us, just like eae church donation. The money must be collected 
in weekly or monthly sums, or whetever seems fitting, but 

our masses must be taught to donate to themselves for their 
own good. This money would go to the organizations main 
neadquarters to be channeled into businesses thet would bring 
us sure end lasting economic security. The businesses should 
be built in every state so the people can see where their 
money is going; this will <lso give us pride in ourselves, 
jobs and world recognition. Well this is my small contribution, 
woich could well turn into one of the greatest contributions. 


() 


LG: BC 


(2) 


Not only am I setisfied with just getting ideas on paper, 
but I'am ready to play an active role. If I can get some- 
one of your status to get me in on such an organization. 

I would feel setisfied in knowing that I'am doing something 
useful for us and mankind. I would appreciate ea reply as 
soon as possible. Thank You. 


Sincerely Yours, 


Booker T. Culver Jr. 


P.S. I believe this letter should be circulated only in 
the hands of responsible individuels. It should not 
be a public display. 


December 5, 1967 


Mrs. Tracy Sugarman 
9 Old Hill Road 
Westport, Connecticut 


Dear Tracy, 


We were indeed happy to receive the letter dated 
November 30, from your brokers, Model, Roland and 
Company, Inc., indicating that you had donated to 
the CORE Special Purpose Fund four (4) shares of 
the stock of the National Bank of Westchester. 


I sincerely appreciate this donation. We will pro- 
bably be in Westport sometime during the holidays 
visiting the Knopps. I will certainly give you 2a 

ring. We need to sit down and discuss the many 
problems that are arising in these times of transition. 


Yours truly, 


Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 
FEMcK spr 


i) 


LY 
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MODEL, ROLAND & CO., INC. * 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10005 
WORTH 4-5300 
CABLE ADDRESS MORODEAL” 
eo November 30, 1967 


CORE Special Purpose Fund 
Congress of Racial Equality 

200 West 135th Street 

New York, New York 10030 


Dear Sirs: 


Mr. and Mrs. Tracy Sugarman of 9 Old Hill Road, Westport 
Connecticut have donated to you 4 shares of National Bank of West- 
chester. 


We are selling this stock for your account and will remit to 
you the proceeds of this stock as soon as the trade clears. 


Any questions on this matter should be directed to the under- 


signed. 

Very truly yours, 

mV. \—S 
EVM/jsk 


cc Mr. and Mrs. Tracy Sugarman 


a aed 
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ms : 5117 Walnut St. 
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) K.C.12,Mo. i 
eK December 16,1967 © 
Mr.Floyd McKissick nn 
CORE 3 He 
200 West 135th St. | 
N.Y-10030 
Dear Sir: 


I have an idea which I am going to give to you free} 
which you will have to figure out what to do with.If any. 

Today’®s Kansas City Call gives one half the text of a 
speech made last Sunday night in Kansas City,Kansas,by the 
Senior Editor of Ebony,a magazine which frequently has some 
very useful and/or interesting articles, but also many ads 
which seem to me to defeat the contribution toward proper 
racial pride made by the best articles and editorials. 

We know that most magazines can't survive without ads, 
but wouldn't you think the manufacturers of bleaching pro- 
ducts intended to be used on the human skin might be per- 
suaded to leave out the bleaches and just advertise without 
saying or implying that pretty people have to be lighter,or 
vice versa ? 

It's difficult wnpugh for a man to be a good editor and 
a good writer(and apparently a good speaker) without his 
knowing ‘the advertising dept.is nullifying part of his effect- 
iveness.It's difficult to be able to sell enough ads to .sup- 
port the publisher in the style to which he would like to 
remain aceustomed.It is difficult to be a publisher and re- 
main accustomed to certain gracious details of ‘the good life' 
such as mink carpeting(leopard is not in good taste for this 
purpose)in the office,if you offend your advertisers by refus- 


ing their ads. 
But the truth is,the way the magazine looks now is pretty 


confusing:is black beautiful,or ain't it ?Lerone bennett Jr. 


didn't mention anything about the magazine,at least in the 
published first half of his speech which I would send you 


but several guys in this town have to read it first with me 
standing over them. 

Ooo, Anyway,couldn't someone pay a friendly little call on 

J — the manufacturers of the offending products,and tell them 

, to change their advertising agency or their attitude ? 

The reason this is important is because some kids I. know 
would love to see all the pretties and read the articles, 
but they're having such a difficult time anyway, what's the 
point of,as Hubert Humphrey said in another context, "Putting 
poison in the well from which they have to drink" ? And tell- 
ing them they ought to get bleached is poisonous.So I don't 
mail Ebony to them,and this makes them doubly deprived. Be- 
sSides,I've never been a believer in censorship.Yet it feels 
as if that's what I'm doingg How can you teach kids superfi- 


Cials aren't important ,when people,including me,make them 


important by (a) not sending the magazine, and (b)publishing 
those ads,and (c)telling people Merry Christmas when we know 
it shouldn't be ?Do you realize some of us only found outa 
few days ago that Dow makes those styrofoam decorations,too ? 
So if you have any,take ‘em back. They're dirty. 

Merry Christmas ? 


NeOer Wer. 


P.S. Gee, I hope I didn’t hurt anyone's feelings about that 


leopard carpeting? 


A 
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Brooks Defines Black Powe 


By Humberto Cruz 
(A Member of The Star’s Staff) 


‘LACK Power must ‘in- 
__ volve an increased in- 
terest in the Negro 
, heritage and culture, 
a commitment to work dili- 
gently at the grass roots level 
| of the community, a deeper 
appreciation of the possibili- 
ties of the Negro community, 
and a heightened desire for 
true recognition and attention. 
These are the views of Alvin 
Brooks, chairman of the Kan- 
sas City. chapter of the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality, as 
expressed in a position paper 
on ideology for the local chap- 
ter released last night. © 
Make Full Use 
Black Power also must pro}- 
ect the idea of Negroes mak- 
ing full use of all the resources 
at their command and all the 
resources they can acquire to 
gain political and economic 
power. and. that power which 
brings them closer to the 


|’ mainstream: of American life, 


Brooks said. 
_ The local C.O.R.E. chapter, 


Negroes Must Make Use of All Resources 


at a meeting of its general 
body May 23, approved a poli- 


cy directive from the steering 
committee advocating Black 
Power. The slogan has been 


interpreted in many different 
ways by both Negroes and 


whites. 

In his paper, Brooks said the 
ery of Black Power would not 
solve the problems of the 
black American, but programs 


set into motion by the black 


community and implemented 
with the help of the progres- 
sive Americans could more re- 
alistically' bring about total 
equality for Negroes. 

‘“‘We must make our goals 
clear for all to understand,”’ 
Brooks said. ‘‘There must not 
be any mysteries for black or 
white. 


“We do not want the old pa- 


ternalism—we do want the af- 


fluence and the freedom of- 


mobility, doors.swung open for 
quality education in our com- 
munities which will. — 
Negro history, pining and re- 
training for our unem are 
new 


Jf ee 


the regional action council of the . 


ings, and better police-commu- 
nity relations.”’ 
The report was presented to 


North Central council -of nine 


states in Detroit December 1, 2. 


and 3. No action has been taken 
regionally. 


Points for Sewer 
Brooks, who spent 10 yous 
on the Kansas City po 
force, said Black’ Power 
should be exercised through: 
® Political power. 
®@ Economic power—equal 


opportunity for jobs and job 


promotions. 

@ Improved self-image 
through the study of Negro 
history. 

@ Development of militant 
Negro male leadership. 

* Knowing the laws that af- 
fect one’s rights. 

@-Negro consumer buying 
power through selective buy- 


Brooks, whose term as 


_ chairman of the local C. O. R. 


| tioned - whether 


| 


E. chapter will expire at the 
end of the year, said he ques- 
any group 
could obtain any long range 


- goals without allies. - 


“We cannot allow ourselves 


to embrace goals and philoso- 


phies that lead to a ‘racist’ po- 
sition,’’ he said. ‘‘Black Power 
serving racist goals will only 


mean defeat and despair for 


both white and black of Ameri- 
cans. 
“Today America cannot just 


ask its Negro Citizens to fight. | 


for total equality as individ- 
uals or as a group—beeause 
America has reached that 
point in history when all 


helielen of Kansas City Chapter of C. O. R. E., in a Position Pup 


x. a2 * 
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ower Goal 


n Paper on Ideology, Says 


__— 


prospective members, must 
ve a Clear and positive view 


of the ‘type of ‘total equality’ 
‘we must have.’” 


It -has been the policy of the ” mining 


local. CORE uct ng to include 


white persons in its member- 


gain together. ji our cause, 
not beg for it; and we must be 


sure we have the real voice 


and the final voice in deter- 
what sort of help it will 
be—with no strings attached. 


“The new .movement. must 


ces ship and to permit them to represent a mass movement to 
eee hold office. The move’ to all- include all progressive Ameri- 
mmu- Amiel must respond,” “Negro leadership within the cans who are willing to work 
Brooks said he. hoped the organization and restricted toward the goals of the organi- 
ited to constitutional convention of participation of white mem- zation. The philosophy should 
lof the CORE would not recommend bers has become a trend in not be one of just ‘black people 
f nine changing the organization’s CORE nationally. : doing black people’s work,’ 
er 1, 2 national constitution so as to “We must be willing to ac- but rather one of people doing 
1 taken only ‘accept Negroes as active cept ALL of America,” Brooks the work with and for black 
“ menibers, > ig said. ‘We musp learn to’bar- people.” 23 
For Clear View ° = ae ee 
years If this should happen, he 
police Said, white and bla Ameri- 
Power cans would have failed to have 
igh: full dialogue among them- 
selves. 
equal “As active participants in 
d job the movement, the challenge, 
~ = to a great degree, is-yet ours,” 
mage he said. “Those newcomers 
Negro into the movement, and the 
ilitant — 
at af- 
uying 
} buy- 
as 
O.R. 
at the 
ques- 
group 
range 
elves 
iloso- 
t’ po- 
ower 
ohly 
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livid- 
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Back to Nature in Sable 


EW YORK—If women 
are fur Crazy this sea- 
son, if they are buying 
Russian sable as if it 
,were American bunny rabbit, 
the-reason may not be quite as 
simple as prosperity or the 
cold weather. 
It could be much more com- 
‘plicated, like a subconscious 
drive to get back-to somethin 5." 
oe as. we get deeper int 
a computer world. Almost ev-. 
ery successful apartment no- 
wadays has a tree growing in 
it, ‘and fur is far more prim!- 
tive than a potted tree. 


“To wear a fur coat is the : | 


closest thing to being acave . 
‘woman, ” says. Jacques Ka- - 
‘plan, the first furrier to have 
is- coats hand- painted by tay 
and Pop artists. 

Living with fur is as potent a". 


cure for machine..age ills as — 


wearing it. ‘Go home and-lie 
down on a fur rug,” Kaplan 
gays, “It revives all the =: 
tive instincts.’ 

He takes his own. advine’ 
every night. After he drives hig. « 
‘own car from his Fifth avenue. « 
salon to his garden vie phage 
just off h ‘avenue on East’ 
Seventieth he can lie dowh« 
his bed covered with ned. Mon 
golian lamb and stare wpat a 
zebra skin mounted ona white +” 
plank that covers the ceiling. * 

The zebra is. one of two tin-* 


sold ‘fur paintings’: at the . < 
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Waddell gallery last year. He...” > 


is planning another art: show... 
in spring but the animais ths 7 
‘time, instead of being gi 

tic, will be miniature. :1 


‘will be mounted. on lace: ba ob 


framed in shadow boxes. “It”. 


will be like having the. whole. 


animal world im: a stamp 
book,”’ Kaplan says. 


Everything in the apartment | 


iis either fur or modern art. A 


fireside couch has three chairs: 


Sek suits with unplucked nutria 


sss a rien: 45 earner Bo 


“and, mounted on: sa “calfskin 
< fic - : es 


-sian-damb. al f 
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ind “years age with a Matisse, 
‘ but most’ of the recent paint- 
#-ings are by friends. Some of 
“his best friends ‘are top paint- 
ers, it turns out. He. owns. one 


‘of the . largest’ Larry Rivers 


‘collections, : including - a por-. 


trait paintéd on a windowpane 
that can be shown three ways . 


by pushing the panes up and 


down. Many of. the paintings: | 


have been acquired by. the 
barter system, in return for 
furs. 

- One of the things he likes 
best is the sheet of copper on a 
wall in the foyer. Fontana, the 


Italian sculptor made it. It’s a. 


kind of mirror that makes ev- 
erybody taller and thinner. 


_ Sinee his «son and: paged 
| — ‘away . at. school, | 
| philosophy - and the’ 
ie art, Jacques Kaplan” 


plan stasted-h his collection | 
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- Jives alone. exeept'for visiting per is practical or wears out. For her opening at ‘the a 
artists, one after another. He. the priceless sable, you're bright Knox Museum in Buf- 
has no cook, but.guests come . missing the whole point of the falo Monday night, Niki de St. 
every night todo the cooking.’ gesture. -. Phalle, who is here from Paris, 

sccgge He entertained 40 for Thanks- xe ® | first thought she would wear 

ffs giiving dinner, when the chef = Mrs. Ogden Phipps 8 one of the satin jump” suits 
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February 6, 1966 


Dartmouth College 
312 Russell Sage Hall 
hanover, New Hampshire 


Attention: Brothers Dennis M. Young, William 0. Staudt 
Robert LE. Bennett 


Dear Brothers, 


Thanks sincerely 6or your letter of January 18. Kindly 
be advised that we will be happy to give you whatever 
assistance that you may need in developing track of land 
you have discussed. 


My suggestions are as follows: 
(1) Complete your education. 
(2) The three of you should form a corporation. 


(3) Legal advice would be needed prior to the 
of any decisions. : 


Lastly, I would be happy to meet with you and I would 
suggest that we get together some time in April when we know 
that the weather and travel can be predictable. 


Yours truly, 


Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 


FEMcK: pr 
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Congress of Racial Equality 
200 West 135th Street 
New York, New York 10030 


Brother Floyd Mc Kissick, 
Dear Sir: 


Just last week you spoke here at Dartmouth College and I had the i 
opportunity of serving on the panel of Black students with you, Later, 
we talked about the various aspects for Black economic power and our 
crucial need for moneye I remember your talking of your particular 
need Bapital te buy and finance the development of 00 acres of land 
in North Carolina. 

Analogous to your predicament, I find the same situation existent 
in Yolumbus, Georgia where I visited with relatives this past Christmas, 
Surprised, -but..encouraged by the extensive land holdings of some of the 
indigenous blacks of Columbus (some relatives of mine) who refuse to sell 


these lands to white people, I have entertained the idea of developing 


this available land with the help of two other brothers at Dartmouth, 
Dennis Young, from Texas and W, 0, Staudt from Ghana, We are at present 


looking at methods of accruing a substantial base from our small savings 


and other sources of finance, ise. the SeB.Aey private persons, and col- 


lective efforts on the part of each of us to get other financial assistance. 


As part of our very embryonic project to first purchase this land 
where it is necessary, we are considering the possibilities of some sort 
of profitable undertaking, employing black people such.as the development 


of a housing complex, apartment buildings, a nursing home for elderly peo- 


ple (have already considered this in some detail » including writing the 
Office of Housing and Urban Development for information regarding the 


_ financing of profit and non-profit making housing developments for the 


elderly), or a factory (cement, textiles, etc.). 
Having access to first, our own education which we consider to be 
of the most importance at the present and a rather limited amount of 


capitszle Second, we feel that we are definitely prepared, at the least, 


tie "think" about getting a productive business started which can generate 
its own profit and work for the benefit of the community in which it is 
to be established, 

We fully understand that there?%° number of other considerations 
that we have not taken into account and this/Srecisly why this letter 
to you is written, Not only do we need more information pertaining to 
what we are attempting to do, we need sound, professional advice--legal 
and economic advice, We therefore turn to you. We are’also at the present 


making a number of other inquiries to black businessmen and other pro- 


fessionals. Your help and assistance could be greatly used for it is 


crucially needed, 


Realizing that you are quite busy, we would be willing to arrange 


an appointment with you in New York, if all cannot be discussed in a re- 


ply. 


For the greater unity and 
strength of black peopléy,y 


Respectfully, your brothers, 


Kredk §. Sot 


Ropert Ee Bennet 


Demis Me young 169 


attic. 6 Ween 


312 Russell Sage Hall 
Dartmouth College 
* Hanover » New Hampshire 
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HOW PRIVATE ENTERPRISE CAN PROFITABLY BURY COMMUNISM 
By HARRY GEORGE FEINSTEIN 


(Special To Brandon’s SHIPPER & FORWARDER) 


Mr. Feinstein does not pretend to have developed a complete 
theory; for example, he leaves the questton of overproduction 
unanswered, nevertheless we publish this article as an interesting 
abstract idea. Written comments are invited. —Editor. 


hee WE would greatly increase exports, bring the standard 
of living in the undeveloped nations closer to our own, 
create a mutually favorable common market, bring a dy- 


or branch office in a foreign country and operate it them- 
selves. This is being modified to operate them as joint ven- 
tures in partnership with the local peoples. The current 
trend is toward a “loose consortium” to reduce costs. In 
Israel, they are selling their “know-how.” In Argentina, 
foreign companies are permitted to manage oil companies, 
but not to own them. In Mexico, the government guaran- 
tees profit-sharing as an employee’s right. Because a busi- 
ness can have losses, it is a reasonable assumption that one 
day they will seek a vested in- 
terest that may enable them 
to help reduce such losses. 
Alien businesses will discover 
that not only is their degree of 


namic democracy to the entire world, all at an accelerated 
pace, then we must resort to a future concept that is the 
next step upward on the lad- 

der of corporate development. \ 

It is now in the process of ev- 

olution as our first super-cor- 

poration. The Attorney Gen- = 

eral, Robert Kennedy, char- 

acterized the proposed Satellite Communications Corpor- 
ation as: “This is something different than anything that 
has ever been conceived in the United States. This is a 
revolutionary idea.” When the functions of such broad 
based joint ventures are understood, they can be the means 
of profitably burying communism under a dynamic, capital- 
istic, free enterprise system. 


The structure of such “intercorporations” is geared to 
provide the acquisition of adequate capital to pursue cost- 
ly, long range ventures, beyond the capitalization capabili- 
ties of present corporate systems. They require no ‘great 
deviation from the scope of personal corporate objectives 
and provide a means of reducing risk when profit poten- 
tials are remote, at a comparatively nominal investment to 
each corporate investor, as compared to the more certain 
probability of gain or other benefits they can achieve. 


A large number of small companies merging into one 
integrated unit achieves the capabilities of the largest cor- 
porate giant, including that of hiring the best executive 
facilities their combined resources will allow. The co- 
ordination of the manufacturing processes by the “inter- 
corporation,” enables each of its corporate arms to mass 
produce one unit or part, which is then assembled by the 
parent body or one of its arms. Such highly specialized pro- 


duction facilities increase efficiency, reduce cost and pro-— 


vide adequate competition with such other corporate giants 
and foreign economies as well. 


ROFIT-SHARING as an indispensible adjunct to the 

‘intercorporate” concept and its component arms, can 
accelerate the development of a dynamic, free, private 
enterprise system. It is achieved by conversion of a part 
of labor’s energies to invested capital. It requires that em- 
ployees be granted the same inherent rights as other stock- 
holders, including that of deciding policy decisions and 
changing management when they are dissatisfied with 
dividends. This may well be the link that would permit 
management and labor to utilize their joint resources in 
pursuit of a more vigorous growth of our industry and 
economy. Labor unions would then service their member- 
ship as ““watch-dogs,” keeping management at top efficiency 
and winning the approval of the general stockholder, who 
may even be willing to pay for this service. Employees 
having a vested interest in the industry of our country, 
would eventually provide the tremendous amounts of capi- 
tal available for the further expansion of industry and the 
creation of new jobs. This would remove the threat of au- 
tomation to labor and of shorter work hours to manage- 
ment. It would raise our standard of living to a higher 
plateau and restore some of the rugged individualism that 
has been ebbing away in this country. 


The trend toward an “intercorporate” concept that will 


in the future enable the free, private enterprise system to 
profitably industrialize the entire globe, may be observed 
in its evolutions. The present concept is to set up a factory 


January 14, 1963 


easily be recouped in lands more friendly to us. Teams 
consisting of many “intercorporations” could step into 
one country after another, establishing the basic and other 
industries that would give the local peoples an integrated 
economy. 


When the standard of living in these nations does begin 
to approach our own, they will have acquired the most 
dynamic form of capitalism extant. The advantages to the 
United States are that: no one can accuse us of exploiting 
these nations; they will more readily become our friends 
and allies, sharing mutually favorable markets as well as 
common defensive military objectives; it will force the Sov- 
iets to exhaust their resources in competing with us and 


ownership reduced, but that 
their voice in management is challenged when profits fall. 
It is but another step to consider that perhaps American 
industry need not own the factories in these lands at all, 
to increase its market potential. 


The “intercorporation” provides a means of selling whole 
factories and everything that is required, so that developing 
nations can tap their natural resources and establish a bal- 
anced and integrated economy in any locale as a package. 
It also enables nations that could not otherwise afford to 
pay for them, using present corporate systems, to acquire 
such “packaged economies,” on a form of installment 
payment plan. The risk to creditors and investors is con- 
siderably reduced because American management, tech- 
nicians and techniques will train and guide the local peoples 
in their profitable operation, until they are qualified to as- 
sume independent ownership and these consultants can 
always be recalled to give further guidance on a fee basis 
whenever required. 


UPPLIERS of every form of material, finished product 

and service, noting the reduced risk and virtual assur- 
ance of profits and seeking to greatly expand their sales 
potential, would make their wares available on a form of 
installment purchase or delayed payment plan through 
participation in such broad based joint ventures. Financial 
institutions would participate directly as investors in these 
“intercorporations,” and indirectly by financing individual 
participants not geared for such long range commitments. 
Other active participants, perceiving a refuge from higher 
tax brackets by burying their surpluses in such ventures, 
or with an eye to eventual profits and new markets that 
will spring up as the standard of living in these nations 
approaches our own, will find such investments quite 
attractive. 
Since we are primarily concerned with the profitable sale 
of American manufactures abroad in markets which do 
not currently exist and not with the ownership of the fac- 
tories we erect, it leads to a unique situation, whereby we 
can give these factories to the people whom we have found 
capable of learning to profitably manage and operate them. 
The institution of profit-sharing, based on the degree of 
responsibility assigned to each employee, including the right 
to change management as previously described, would as- 
sure that Red dominated and led unions could not disrupt 
the beneficial impact that these factories could bring, as 
well as enabling them to resist communistic doctrine. 

Inasmuch as the basic concept is one of undertaking 
large-scale, long range ventures, at a reduced risk to any 
one corporate investor, a change of government that might 
be hostile could not bring a very great loss, because our 
investment would primarily consist of materials and serv- 
ice fees and they will’ have been repaid, at least in part, 
from the operation of the businesses we establish and 
therefore mostly represent lost potential profits. The large 
number of investors involved would further materially re- 
duce the risk to any one of them and such losses could 


reduce the area on this earth where they can wage ideologi- 
cal warfare; we will be fighting communism in a manner 
we understand and which our industrial arsenals are geared 
to win. 


NITED STATES industry, if it takes the initiative, 
would become the benefactorof an unprecedented ex- . 


pansion of trade that would lead to a more equitable distri- 
bution of the world’s human and natural resources, thus 
banishing the extremes of hunger and poverty, as we in- 
dustrialize the entire globe, creating our own common 
markets and profiitably destroying communism. 
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INVOICE 


- Lawion-Johnson Travel Agency, Inc. 
te 2286 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10030 
~-° TO 2-7100 


Ce Bee : 
ae TO: Ce Oo Re. EB. Special Purpose: Fund | Wwe b 
: 200 West 135 Street — 
es New York, N.Y. 


LC.  S Abtnt Wise Rubey =. eg S Be A 9 en ec SR UT 
5 . S Ca 
| 
‘gs... . THIS INVOICE REPRESENTS AN IMMEDIATE TRANSFER OF FUNDS FROM OUR AGENCY TO THE PARTICIPATING 
ics Saas CARRIERS UPON ISSUANCE OF TICKETS. YOUR PROMPT REMITTANCE WILL BE APPRECIATED — 


Printed by WILLOW PRESS Travel Agency Printerg -~ 
12 West 37th ‘Street, New Forme N. ¥. 10018 w 
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/A wy. CITIZENS’ CRUSADE AGAINST POVERTY 


2027 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
Telephone 202 / 234-3645 


Walter P. Reuther 
Chairman Richard W. Boone 


Rabbi Richard G. Hirsch Executive Director 


Secretary April LO, 1968 
Robert S. Benjamin 
ee TO s Members of the National Board and 
Vice Chairmen Friends of the Crusade 
|. W. Abel 
Bernard Barn ee . 
Most Rev. R. J: Gallagher FROM : Staff, Citizens’ Crusade Against Poverty 
Dr. Hector Garcia 
Dorothy |. Height 
Ralph Helstein 
Dolores Huerta SUBJECT: The Second Income Plan 
Carl Johnson 
Edgar F. Kaiser s , 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. The body of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. has 
Beg cows been laid to rest in an Atlanta cemetery. All of 
Howard M. Metzenbaum us lost a leader and history lost a prophet, a man 
J G. Patt : . 
A. Philip Rendoloh whose life symbolized perhaps better than any person 
. Bayard Rustin for our generation, the continuing struggle of 
David Sulli 3 . 
nike mea reason, hope and courage against human arrogance, 
cc ye esos ignorance, fear and hatred. He pointed the way for 
it 2 P : 
oe ee men to strive toward the noblest of human ideals, 


and in the process, to attain the kind of human 
community where every man, no matter where he was 
born and whatever his ancestry, could find freedom, 
peace, dignity and ample opportunities to realize 
his fullest potential. 


Dr. King realized that the battle for human | 
liberation went beyond the achievement of basic 

political rights. He knew that without solid 
economic power, a man's political rights could be 
diluted or destroyed. He realized as did our . | 4 
Founding Fathers that political democracy has no 
meaning without economic democracy. 


Proposals abound on how to bring about economic 
democracy, a condition where economic power rests 
in the hands of every individual. Strangely, some 
proposals currently advanced would result in in- 

_ ereased concentration of power in the hands of a 
small elite. Others are based on economic goals 
valid only in a pre-industrialized, basically 
agricultural world. Still other proposals, depending 
basically on shifting income earned by one person to 
others more agedy, are mere palliatives, limited 


i ae 


because they inevitably rob those they intend to 
help of their dignity and sense of independence an@ 
seem unjust and onerous to those who must be 
"persuaded" to support them. Most designs for 
remedying our economic ills fail to deal at all with 
the fundamentals of our economic system. They simply 
tinker with it, and attempt to make slight repairs 
when things seem to be getting out of hand. Never 
questioned is whether a fundamental re-examination 
of the system might be in order. Few of our leaders 
seem to be hearing and understanding those among our 
rebellious youth and ghetto-dwellers who are de- 
manding a “stake in the system." 


Perhaps the time has arrived nowfor a serious 
dialogue on the somewhat startling proposals of 
Louis O. Kelso, particularly his design for a Second 
Income Plan for all Americans. Mr. Kelso, whose 
insights into our economic system have grown from 
three decades of rigorous study of economics and a 
highly successful practice in corporate and finance 
law, has proposed a set of strategies and financing 
techniques through which the ownership of American | 
industry would be shared by all American families -- 
not simply the 5 percent who now control our Nation's 
wealth. Up to 15 million families -- practically all 
the poor in America -- could be affected the first 
year. Within three decades, Mr. Kelso suggests, 
poverty could be eradicated through a second income 
from corporate profits. Support for Mr. Kelso's 
proposals is gathering momentum from many quarters -- 
from Black Power advocates and radicals to student 
leaders, thoughtful conservatives, “new breed" 
economists and prominent leaders of industry, finance, 
: management, science and technology. A persuasive 
; rebuttal to Mr. Kelso, whether from a moral, political, 
or practical standpoint, is yet to appear. 


a 3 + 


In cooperation with the Institute for the 
Study of Economic Systems, a new group being 
formed to promote understanding of the Second Income 
Plan, we are attaching copies of (1) a Saturday 
Review article, written by a top officer m one of 
the Nation's largest trust companies, reviewing 


Mr. Kelso’s new book, Two-Factor Theory: The Economi.c 


of Reality, or How to Turn Eighty Million Workers 
into Capitalists on Borrowed Money and Other Proposals 


(Random House) and (2) a newsclip pertaining to an 
economic development program that Mr. Kelso, asa. 
consultant to National CORE, has designed for the 
Negro community in Cleveland. 


We would be interested in your reactions to 
Mr. Kelso's ideas. If you support them we welcome 
your suggestions on how they could be best imple- 
mented. Some have already suggested that the Second 
Income Plan be launched as a suitable testament to 
Dr. King's last major campaign for "Jobs or Income" 
for the poor. On the other hand, if you believe 
the ideas contain basic limitations, we should like 
those concerns expressed. 


Please contact Norman G.Kurland of the CCAP 
Staff or the Institute for the Study of Economic 
Systems,One Maritime Plaza, San Francisco, California 


94111. 


May 20, 1968 


Mr. J. Lester Blocker 

Assistant V. President 

The First Penn. Banking And Trust Co. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania | 


Dear Mr. Blocker: 


Thank you for your letter of May 16, 1968. 


We appreciate your sending to us a copy 
of BEEP. Incidentally, I did not receive 
a copy of your Ecconomic Development 
presentation. I am checking with the 
Program Department to see if they have 
the copy that you mailed me, 


With kind regards, I am 


Yours very truly, 


Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 


FBMcK: gc 


BANKING SINCE !78e 


TurekEe First PENNSYLVANIA 
BAN KING AND TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA I9I0O! 


May 16, 1968 


Mr. Floyd McKissick 

National Chairman P 
Congress on Racial Equality . | 
New York, New York | ° 


Dear Floyd: ‘ “- 


Bill Mathis suggested my sending you the enclosed ’ 
booklet regarding a program which we have run 
successfully as a supplement to the public school 
Situation in our city. 


As a member of the NAB Steering Committee, we believe 
that you can be instrumental in supporting programs 
based on the same concept or similar concepts at a 
time when it is required that young people know more 
than they ever have been required to learn. Most of 
our urban high schools are being forced to half day 
sessions because of crowded conditions. The business : 
community can and must supplement the public education : 
system through these king of programs. 


Incidentally, I never.received any response from you 
regarding my economic development presentation to the 
National Conference on Black Power which was sent to you. 
Best wishes for your continued good health. | 


incerely yours, 


J ester Blocker 
A$Sgistant Vice President 


JLB:cm 
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My. Louis GO, Kelso 


One Gas Mani tine Pisses 


Sen Francisco, Californie 94111 
Dear Nr, Kelso: 
Pree ye eae? 


Dehiare {e6, boo 


i have never received a bill directly from 
effies an our seecuntante have yequested tha : 
you submit to us an itemized statement for carveeds 
rendered, As yours hes been the largest sonsultent’s 
we have ever incurred, 1 think you cen very 
understand the request of our accountants and 
eam consultante. 


Please accept our apologies for being late. 
Very truly yours, 


please find our cheek no. 527, 
» in the amount of Six Thousané 
as payment on our account with 


» 
Ss 


FPLOYD B, MeKISSICK 
National Director 


FBMokK:deo | 
Emo: Chk. No. 527 \ 


co: Wilfred T, Ussery 
Roy A. Innis 
Antoine Perot 


KELSO, COTTON, SELIGMAN & RAY 
ALCOA BUILDING 


ONE MARITIME PLAZA \ [415] 397-4600 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94iI! x Se Rane sae 
‘ KECOE 
May 1, 1968 


Mr. Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
2U0 West 135th Street 

New York, New York 10030 


Re: "C.0O.R.E. ASKS 'WHY ARE SO MANY 
AMERICANS POOR? '" 


Dear Floyd: 


I would appreciate very much your advising 
me as quickly as possible whether or not C.0O.R.E. does 
wish to use the draft of pamphlet which I sent you last 
week. If you feel that it will be useful to C.O.R.E., 
and you wish to use it, I would also very much like to 
know how you propose to publish and distribute it. 


In the event that you do not think it suit- 
able for some sort of national distribution by C.O.R.E., 
I would appreciate your advising me promptly and, of 
course, no charge will be made for our services in con- 
nection with it in that event. However , in that event, 
I will arrange, after removing C.0O.R.E.'s name from the 
pamphlet throughout, to have it published in such a 
manner that it will achieve national distribution. To 
a substantial degree, of course, C.O.R.E. will benefit 
from its message, whether or not the pamphlet is pub- 
lished and distributed by C.O.R.E., since its objective 
is to change national economic policy in a way that 
will favor all non-capital-owning people. 


I realize you're terribly busy, but I would 
appreciate your giving me a call on this at your earliest 
convenience. With best regards, 


Since7Y¢ly, 


€ 


LOK: jhb Louis O. Kelso ._ 
cc: Mr. Roy imeais 


Mr. Wilfred T. Ussery 


June 10, 1968 


Ma. Louis 0. Keiso 

Kelso, Cotten, Seligman & Ray 
Alcoa Building 

One Meritime Plaza 

San Francisco, Calif. 94111 


Dear Mr. Kelso: 


Enclosed herewith please find check #564 dated June 10, 1963, 
in the amount of nine hundred seventy one dollars and fifteen 
cents ($971.15) which represents the balance owed on your 
account. 


I appreciate your sending a copy of the bill, and I am indeed 
happy to enclose this check. With very kind regards, I am 


Yours truly, 


Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 
FRMcK:pr 


cc - Arthur Evans 
Wilfred Ussery 


KELSO, COTTON, SELIGMAN & RAY 
ALCOA BUILDING 
ONE MARITIME PLAZA [415] 397-4600 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 9O4ilil CABLE ADDRESS 
KECOE 


June 4, 1968 


Mr. Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 

CORE 

200 West 135th Street 

New York, New York 10030 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


Thank you very much for your letter of May 
28, 1968, and the enclosed check from the CORE Special 
Purpose Fund for $6,000. 


I enclose a copy of our original bill of 
April 11, 1968, which was sent directly to Phil Carter. 
Also enclosed is our statement showing receipt of the 
May 28th payment and the balance due. If any further 
explanation is needed we shall be pleased to supply it. 


With best personal regards, 


Sinc ab / 
4 v) 
Louis O. Kelso 


Enclosures 


oN a eye 
aaa Sa Pe 


June 17, 1968 


Mr. Thomas H. Burress 

Executive Director 

Greater Philadsiphia Enterprises 
Development Corperetion 

1352 W. Girard Ave. 

Philadelphia, Pa,, 19123 


Dear Mr. Burress: : 


ly apologies for the delay in answering your letter 
of May 9th, however, a rather busy schedule has kept me out 
of town constantly over the past weeks. 


‘I have gead with great interest the material you 
forwarded end am to hear of the corporate idea getting 
under way in the Black communities of Philadelphia. 


In che meantime, I em enclosing some of ovr literature 
and invite you to join CORE's endeavors. 


With best wishes for your success. 
Sincerely, 


Floyd B. McKissick 
National Directer 


FEM: oh 
Bac. 


. GREATER PHILADELPHIA ENTERPRISES DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


= 1352 W. GIRARD AVE. @  PHILA., PA. 19123 @ POplar5-5565 


CLARENCE FARMER 
President 


THOMAS H. BURRESS, III 
Executive Director 


May 9, 1968 


Mr. Floyd McKissack 
Congress of Racial Equality 
200 West 135th Street 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. McKissack: 


I have read of your concern for, and interest in, black 
Capitalism. 


While I do not have the precise details I would like for 
you to know that I head a corporation that is based on the thesis 
that only as we assist blacks to affect the economic mainstream 
are we going to make the real impact upon this nation. To us 
this economic mainstream penetration will occur only as we assist 
blacks to own "Significant businesses". This is what we are 
doing in Philadelphia. 


Additionally, we are offering the low income residents 
of the black community shares of stock in businesses at as little 
as one ($1.00) dollar a share. 


We are directing our attention to motivation and recruitment 
of young blacks to business, going into the 8th grades of the schools. 


Finally, the economic power. At this point our corporation 
is the only conduit for monies at 2% interest to industry in this 
city. 


Mr. Floyd McKissack 
May 9, 1968 
Page Two 


Put this together and I think that you can agree that 
our concepts are similar. I have been responsible for assisting 
in the organization of several such organizations here in the 
east. 


Appreciating your response, I am 
Sincerely, 


“a 


THOMAS H. BURRESS, III 
Executive Director 


THB :mek 


WHY? 


Large numbers of the members of minority groups 
living in these areas have developed a sense of frustra- 
tion and hopelessness nurtured, by poor education, 
poor living conditions, unemployment and failure of 
these areas to make economic progress. Therefore, 
Greater Philadelphia Enterprises Development Cor- 
poration plans to act as a catalyst to initiate economic 
development of these areas. 


WHO? 


Greater Philadelphia Enterprises Development Corporation 
is a non-profit corporation sponsored by a group of inter- 
ested citizens who are concerned about the depressed, edu- 
cational, social and economic conditions of minority groups 
living in the Philadelphia area, particularly in North Phila- 
delphia. 

Greater Philadelphia Enterprises Development Corporation 
is a local development corporation qualified by Small 
Business Administration under Section 502 of the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958. The corporation is also 
qualified as a Social Welfare Agency under Section 501 (c) 
(4) of the Internal Revenue Code. 


WHAT? 


The: overall purpose of the Corporation is to develop and 

demonstrate techniques which will encourage light manu- 

facturing and service industries to locate within these 
project areas, thereby providing jobs close to and for pres- 
ently unemployed persons. 

The purposes are: 

i To stimulate the flow of equity capital and long term 
loans for the sound financing of the operation, growth, 
expansion and modernization of small business concerns. 

@@ To foster employment opportunities in small businesses 


for all qualified persons regardless of race, creed, color 


or national origin. | 

m@ To promote and assist the growth and development of 
small business concerns in these areas covered by its 
operations whether the business be of an industrial or 
commercial nature. 

gw To motivate low income people to achieve and maintain 
a higher degree of economic stability through com- 
munity and government support. 


ae 
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WHERE? 


The Corporation is concerned with the counties of Phila- 
delphia, Delaware, Bucks, Chester and Montgomery. A 
specific project area is bounded by the Delaware River 
on the east, Schuylkill River on the west, Lehigh Avenue 
on the north and Poplar Street on the south. 


HOW? 


M@ Perform a systematic survey of existing businesses in 
these areas to determine the possibilities of and re- 
sources needed for expansion of each business. 

Mi Make a complete inventory of possible industrial and 
commercial locations in these areas. The inventory will 
include the locations of available sites, costs of acqui- 
sition, a determination of suggested use or uses for 
said sites and the kinds of profit necessary to support 
rental or ownership of the properties. 

@ Conduct a continuous survey of businesses outside these 
areas to discover businesses desirous and capable of 
expansion and increased employment in the area. 

Wi obtain commitments from private financial institu- 
tions and governmental agencies for the financing of 
equipment and physical facilities for businesses willing 
to locate and expand in these areas. 

@ Maintain current information on private and govern- 
mental resources available to residents and businesses 
in these areas. 

We Organize area leaders and public officials interested in 
the area to meet to discuss security problems in the 
area and to formulate plans for cooperation to improve 
the security of persons and property in the area. 

my Make direct contact with insurance carriers individually 


_ 


and as a group to persuade them to participate in the 
growth and expansion of businesses in these areas by 
accepting risks in these areas on reasonable terms. 


@& To lend all possible assistance to minority groups, small 
businessmen and small business enterprises operated by 


such small businessmen. 


OPERATING PROGRAM 


@ Greater Philadelphia Enterprises Development Corpo- 
ration co-sponsored a business seminar with one of the 
local colleges in North Philadelphia. The focus of the 
seminar was to provide practical and theoretical knowl- 
edge of sound business concepts. 


M@ Greater Philadelphia Enterprises Development Corpo- 
ration developed plans for an exciting new shopping 
center (consisting of 45,000 square feet) to be con- 

_ structed in North Philadelphia. 


@ Greater Philadelphia Enterprises operates an Economic 
Development Administration financed project for de- 
velopment of jobs in North Philadelphia. 


é 
g 


IF YOU ARE A SMALL BUSINESSMAN INTERESTED IN EX- 
PANDING OR IN NEED OF ADVICE OR ASSISTANCE, PLEASE 


CALL OR WRITE: 


GREATER PHILADELPHIA ENTERPRISES 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
1348 N. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19121 
PO 5-1919 


‘ nee. - _ ‘ ~s 


BOARD 
OF 
DIRECTORS 


The overall responsibility for carrying out the 
aim of Greater Philadelphia Enterprises De- 
velopment Corporation rests with 30 Board 
of Directors and its officers. 


The present officers are: 


CLARENCE FARMER, President 
ARTIS RAY, Vice President 
ALBERT SNYDER, Vice President 
FRED COOPER, Vice President 
BRUCE HOUSTON, Secretary 
ALBERT TAYLOR, Financial Secretary 


JOSEPH WATLINGTON, Treasurer and 
Chairman of Executive Committee 


RAGAN A. HENRY, ESQ., General Counsel 


THOMAS BURRESS III, Executive Director 


June 17, 1968 


5. Black Gapisalien -- The Christian Setence Monitor, 

May 7 : . | 

S. Mekissich, SebfcDatermination -- Métivure, B. Jes 
May 16, Se 

7. MeBiseich, Black Pover Geshe oo Bewark News, May 12, 
1968. 


The above seven articles represent what I heve on hand and the 
only copies remaining. Therefore, I would appreciate your re- 


Mr. Irving J. Wain == ill 2 dene 17, 1968 


maemten cons 00a siche Snee oe chese repro- 
duction in «1 5 : "You are at Liberty te reproduce the ones Joe 


* 


Weuse testy, 


4B. McKissick 


FBMcK: pr 
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‘THE WARNER & SWASEY COMPAN Y 


GENERAL OFFICES 


5701 CARNEGIE AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 44103 PHONE: (216) 431-5580 
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June 19, 1968 


Mr. Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 

CORE 

200 West 135 Street 

New York, New York 10030 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


Thank you for your telephone call and letter of June 14. 


We appreciate your offer to meet with us and to make a special trip to do 
so. However, as we discussed over the telephone, a meeting tied to your 
next scheduled trip to Cleveland would be quite satisfactory. With 48 
hours notice we could arrange for a representative group of our executives 
to be present. 


I regret to read that you are leaving CORE. They will miss your leadership 
and guidance. 3 


Sincerely, 


JHTinsley:aeh 


wer . | 


JUN 21 1968 


June 14, 1968 


if 
Mi 


i 


i. 
i 


ill 


r inal 


i 


Your iemediave reply would be grestly appreciated. 


very kind regards, I an 


With 


Yours very truly, 


McKissick 
Nationsl Director 


Floyd 3. 


FPEMcK:pr 


~ FHE WARNER &@ SWASEY COMPAN Y 


GENERAL OFFICES 
5701 CARNEGIE AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 44103 PHONE: (216) 431-5580 
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June 7, 1968 


Mr. Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director, CORE 
200 West 135 Street 

New York, New York 10030 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


On Monday, June 3, at 2 p.m. we had assembled in our conference room our 
company president, the retired chairman of our board, all operating vice 
presidents in the Cleveland area, plus other concerned executives of the 
company. They were there to receive a briefing from Mr. Ussery, Mr. Perot, 
and possibly Mr. McKissick. This meeting was arranged through your 
Cleveland office by letter of May 21 and confirmed by a telephone conversa- 
tion with that office May 28. 


At 2:10 p.m. no CORE executives having arrived, I called your Cleveland 
office where I was informed that an emergency situation had required your 
departure that morning, along with Mr. Perot and Mr. Ussery, for New York. 
Unfortunately, no one informed The Warner & Swasey Company. This resulted 
in an embarrassing situation which I do not believe was in the best interests 
of CORE. : 


Sincerely, | 


JHTinsley:aeh | 
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he GE BS 0r CORE METROPOLITAN NEW YORK CONTACTS. 


) eee _ FROM: CALLIS N. BROWN, NATIONAL COMMUNITY RELATIONS DIRECTOR 


Pee ee PARTICIPATION OF NATIONAL DIRECTOR, - FLOYD B. McKISSICK, IN & 
Fo 7 PANEL DISCUSSION OF "CRIME IN THE STREETS , " FEBRUARY 7, 1968. AT was X. | 


Bt tee  WNEWsTV, 205 East 67th Street, N. wees | Les 10d 


‘ é 
es 


DATE: FEBRUARY 2, 1968 oe ee | 


pti Sai tank Pig There is no question that. the: target of local, state, and national programs 
Polo ees to deal with "Crime in the Streets! is the Black Man in America. A well-financ- 

ios ed campaign to deal with the Black "criminal" has all the earmarks of an effort 
Keer e EO deprive Black people of our basic civil cents and possibly, our lives. 


In the coming months CORE wilh seater a Pdaliberate effort to pelutersret the 
issue of "Crime in the Streets." We will point to the real crimes being com- 
mitted by the Syndicate which nets $70 billion a year. We will point to the 
crimes being perpetrated by the American: government abroad. We will also let 

_ America know that we know that this issue’ is being used as a cover-up to kill . 
~. Black. ‘people at will in some circles’ (see: instructions given to police chief 

‘in East St. Louis, Illinois this morning: ‘to ‘shoot. "on sight" anyone | ee in 

the act of throwing a fire bomb). © | 
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ee eats | In order to project this point Of view, it is important that persons attend 
P. Bice cee es the’ taping of ‘a panel discussion on ‘this: subject this Wednesday, February 7, 1968, 
| Po’ and ask questions which will enable Mr. McKissick to explain CORE's positions: 
ae ' +... Tickets for the taping are ava ee ae ene National Office now. Please call 


right aMaye if you want them. 
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Since 1936 Linked. to Violence) ~~» oe 


’ By WALTER RUGABER > 
. Special to The New York Times 
GRADY Ark., - Feb. 6—At/gan a reform effort early last 2 | 
least 70 of the 254 deaths re-jmonth, said in a inteview today . | 
‘parted at the’ Arkansas Stateljit was a “reasonable ‘assump- eae | | 
Penitentiary since 1936 resulted|tion” that the available death aes 
from violence, an inspection of records disguised some Criminal 
the prison records showed/activity. 
| today. Mr. Murton had earlier 
Inmates were murdered, shotivoiced concern ‘that some in- : 
“accidentally and during what/mates might have been slain| | 
were described as escape at-|and secretly buried on the ? 4 
tempts, burned to death, poi-jgrounds at Cummins Prison 
soned, drewned, run over by|Farm near here. He discovered 
farm wagons, and accidentally”|three skeletons in unmarked 


electrocuted. On separate oc-/graves last week. 


ile _’The state police began an | 


determine | | 
- Other deaths were attributed signed. primarily Side ground;  §=—=s—ié‘8 : 
to “natural causes.” A substan- A police official asserted. that} 
tial number of prisoners, somejit was merely a cemetery. for}. | 
3 ‘rom |paupers. , | 
mb: oe gaa ok ‘ Boats observers considered | 
teen died of sunstroke, inclyd-|Continued on Page » 22, Column 5 
ing four on a single day. — |- ee 
The prison records and pen-| 
ltentiary officials indicated that 
few of the deaths had been 
investigated by independent au-| 
thoritics from outside the pen- : 
itentiary. Moreover, several oe | | 
officials have suggested that a | 7 : | 
number of deaths went unre- | 
ported. 
Thomas O. Murton, a new 
prison superintendent who be-! 
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70 Deaths in Pr ison Laid ‘to .Violence 


Continued From Page 1, Col. 7 
this a side issue, however. ‘The 


"main question, they believe, is 
.jnot so much ‘the nature of: the 
‘graves but-rather how the in- 


mates. buried there and else- 
where died. 2°) 8 
The penitentiary’s records are 


\sketchy in the extreme. An ex- 
amination of the files on about: 


25,000 inmates revealed that 
violent deaths among them 
were generally recorded in 


\cryptic. fashion. | 


The penitentiary’s records are 
sketchy in the extreme.-An ex- 
amination that covered records 
of about 25,000 inmates, con- 
ducted over several days by a 


most cryptic death notices. 

For example, the record. of a 
25-year-old Negro inmate who 
died in 1965 bore only the no- 
tation that he had been “shot 
four times with a 38-caliber 
revolver” in the barracks at 
_ Mr. Murton described ‘the 
records that do exist as ‘‘crud- 
dy,” saying that he could think 
of only two plausible explana- 


tions for their condition. He 
‘listed the reasons as follows: 
“One, a total lack of admin- 
istrative skill. No one would 
keep records like they’ve been 


- {kept around here.~ The other 


_jreporter for The New York) 
Times, generally found only the 


remained about that number for 
several years: ‘The median age 
is thought. .to be about 29. 
‘- The deaths. of 23. inmates 
were: attributed to escape: at- 
tempts. A number of convicts 
have charged that guards and 
prison. officials often killed ‘men 
who had been returning to the 
farm and had raised their hands 
upon: capture. - abs Siaie ee 
Seven deaths were reported 
as homicides. In several cases 
it was apparent that another 
convict had been charged with 
the crime, but in’. other 
instances ‘it was not’.-clear 
whether the murderers: -had 
been apprehended.» 4.28) 
. Killed by Horse Medicine '*: | 


One died when, for no specified 
reason, he drank a mixture 
called “Dr. Sylcester’s antispas- 
modic cedicine for flatulent and 
spasmodic colic in horses and 
mle PRES * 
~ Among the violent deaths -of 
the 70 reported were twelve by: 
drowning, five by suicide, two 
when . “struck by lightning,” 
and three by burning to death 
in unexplained accidents. 
- Vaguely .described: heart ail- 
ments were the leading cause 
of nonviolent. death at. the 
prison. Two men died of “heart 
failure” and four .ofhers: of a 
“heart attack.” The most fre- 
quent listing was “organic 


-|bation” or “indefinite furlough” 


Three men were poisoned.|- 
Weather Bureau: at Little Rock 


day. with the ._ temperature 


Thé men, three Negroes and ‘a 


ported. Inmates _ have, often 
» -tdescrbed how they were forced: 


fore his death.. The sheriff in 
his home town had written a 


went: on, they may have been 
killed .and recorded as on “pro- 


to disguise their actual fate. 


“The records showed hundreds| 


in these categories. In previous 


years, Mr. Murton said, peni- 


tentiaty superintendents were 
permitted to grant furloughs 
without consultation with the 


state penitentiary board or any-| — 


one else. fig 
“\..» @ Dead of Sunstroke ~ 
‘Even the noriviolent deaths 
on. record occasionaly revealed 
glimpses of. thé harsh life that}. 
has prevailed atithe two prison)’ 
farms. For example, four men}’ 
died at Cummins on a single}! 
day, July 8, 1939. i 
ecords of the United States |, 
f 


indicate that it was a broiling 


reaching 100 degrees in the|' 
afternoon. he four men were): 
working in the fields. i 
jOne by one, they collapsed. 


white. man, all died a few hours 
later of sunstroke, it was re-|' 


to: work n the. sun from dawn: 
to dusk. - The white prisoner, a}: 
23-year-old inmate named Jay 
V.. Partin, fad entered the pen- 
itentiary only a few weeks be- 


a Refiv 7} 
,OM iA 


thing, obviously, is that no one|) ,art disease.’”. _ letter in his-behalf. | 
would record anything that .The deaths. of some 41 in-| “We had a young man sent 
would reflect negatively on the| ,stes were attributed to this|down’ there. about a week ago 
administration. to .-leause, which Dr. Barron saidjby:the name of Jay V. Partin,”|' 
|, Despite the many mysteries! 1. “aq real, real broad classi-|the sheriff informed prison of. 
involved, the prison death rec-/tication” that would be “‘mean-jficials. “It will be very much 
ords suggest the pattern Ofjinsless on a death certificate”|appreciated for any favors that’ j 
ported by many inmates and} ye noted that heart ailmentsiman.” ~-°- ... i 
sustained by the findings of/naq killed a number .of in-| “About six weeks before the 
several official investigations. |mates, some in their. thirties|inmate died in the fields, Super- 
The records of inmates whol|and twenties, who had no rec-|intendent Al Reed assured the 
entered the state’s prison SyS-/ord of such’ a problem,°:Also,|Sheriff that “at the first oppor-|’ 
tem after March 26, 1936, show/ne said, it seems that -some;tunity I shall. look him [Partin]} 
that 254 have died either at|medical “histories”. were’ com-|up ‘and, do what I think is best} 
Cummins or at Tucker Prison|nijed after. death. © > -< for him.” ; ; 


ub pre ich my unit about S Several.’ Avenues’ Open. raraaaeil AN se T 
The reporter examined 13| The prison records show that) _- ‘isons Assal 


wen ss “daee yong pis co = from a “leaking. heart.” Drjgional official of the National 
Lay Barron. said _ this. 
oe hg Hor agchah orca of vee seemed to have been. madement of Colored People said to- 
ledgers the entire file was ob-|after the youth had died fromj¢ay he had wired United States 
| 7 tained for, closer examination.|“organic heart disease, : ‘He orm eter igre Ags : 
| a gues, | ; i have ne te “ 
| Calls Death Rate High |. [S40 00 BMcoiine. heart” : the Texa 
a Dr. Edwin N. Barron Jr., who|proper medical description.” . -{prison system. He said he ha 
now serves as the penitentiary}, These cursory but official no-jsent the wire because Gov. Joh 
physician, made the generaljtations of the 254 deaths would[B.. Connally Jr. had’ not ar-| 
assessment today that the death|/be one avenue of investigation/swered’a similar message serft| - 
rate was “considerably higher|prison ° officials believed, bujjlast-week. 
than would be expected for a|there are other ways.in whicl}|’ “.“‘We, requested an audien 
population of that size andjadditional deaths might ‘hav@|with the Governor,” said Ri 
age.” | | been covered up. 7 _{jard_ L. Dockery, «regional 
rhe incistns How beta eet) Mr. Murton sald that slaiqjrector of the N.A.A.C.P., “a 
1600 ia. Hiw uumber has/iunaies wight have heen listeg| wo were a little appalled at t 
: iftictioted samewhat, but (¢ haslas having “escaped.” Of, halfive or six day delay to o 
| sent 1 ten ot mma etvetmentamg th oere uate cect mcamaemmmanwer mem FOGUest, We could not leav 


a a a ee 
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Mr. Dachkery esid he had re 


fento Uf “heitois acts of dis-/' 
crimination and extreme bru- 
tality” at the Ellis unit of the 


Texas Department. of Correc- 


ed 


1. ‘The New York Times article of January 29 stated that the highest incidents 
of crime were found in areas where there is also the highest rate of unemployment . 
Mr. McKissick, will you please elaborate? 


2. Mr. McKissick, do you believe that the term "crime" is labeled on misdemeanors 
committed which are in fact overt acts of insurrection or rebellion? 


3. In my neighborhood, everyone regardless of age, is in some way affected 
by the narcotics traffic from downtown into Harlem. How'do you suggest 
Black Communities combat this, when we know that the trafficing is organized 
by a National Syndicate? 


4. Mr. McKissick, is it true in your opinion that most crimes in the streets 
are but a mirror of acts committed by top governmental officials or people in 
positions of public trust? 


5. Mr. McKissick, do you think that, in many instances where crimes are 
committed by Blacks or Puerto Ricans, that it is a case of survival vs. 
starvation or freezing to death? If so, what is the excuse for white crim- 


inals? 


6. Mr. McKissick, do you believe that adding 5,000 men to the N.Y. police 
force will ‘4nfluence the crime rate in Black Cemmmities, realizing that 
cops are a Sign of white authority to Blacks? 


7. Mr. McKissick, how can we help to remove the stigma placed against ex- 
convicts in a society which permits not even a man such as Malcolm to live 


the stigma down? 


8. There are more incidents of police brutality in Harlem than of convictions 
of felonies...Why aren 't the city and state officials working on this problem? 


a main issue-- the control of the police power of the state 


we know where Johnson is , but two presidential candidates - Romney and Nixon 


have advocated arming white civilians to deal with riots, historigaJly it has 


been the role of white volunteers to enforce their laws on blacks fF v-d Ar duane) 
(_ Qte Meram Abe) 


ORGANIZED CRIME: 


--Hew-has-ergani- 
The government has infiltrated all rights organizations, peace groups and 


the governments of other countrie§, yet it is not possible for them to deal 
with organized crime, so they say. 

How come nobody in the Mafia has gone to the electric chair and they simply 
deport people like Lucky Luciano (one mafia man went bo the chair in the 30's) 


There could be no organized crime without collus§#on between Police and the 


syndicate. 


A REAL ISSUE IS THAT WITH WHITE AUTHORITY BLACK PEOPLE ARE NOT SAFE 


POLICE have Government sanctions so that Black veterans returning from 


= 


Vietnam are given special dispensations if they will join the police dept. Of 
course there are no jobs for the people here. The Post Office is also integr- 


ating returning black veterans into its forces, these people are being utilized 


as Police agents and possibly will be cultivated into a repressive blk force. 
thus the govt. is involved in a deliberate effort to seduce people who have 


vietnam training--- it would be dangerous for these brothers to come back and 


be disillusioned. 


The Kefauger Investigation around 1952 presented thorough information on the 
Mafia-- yet nothing was done because their is collusion on all levels of the system, 


Someone like Marcus is a fall guy --Proccacino must be involved on some level 


as someone like Fried who was convicted five or six years ago is a controlling 


“NG * 


officer in at least 16 corporations that have the same address and boards of 
directors and have received over 28 million dollars in contracts with the city 


of New York, as well as emergency contracts with Con Edison. 


Thus the whole system is corrupt. 


eGVGV0""— 


When Johnson speaks of looters he is fanning the racist sentiments of whites even 
when Ramsey Clark has said there is no conspiracy.... He is utilizing propaganda 
talking about Crime in the Streets...... Government fired the Sociologists working 
on the Riots Committee and has suppressed the information contained in their findings 


the FRUITS OF RACISM WHICH IS BEING EDITED TO BE RELEASED IN MARCH. 


N THE RECENT NARCOTICS BUS¥S THERE WAS INVOLVEMENT OfF FEDERAL, STATE ,AND LOCAL 


OFFICIALS OF COURSE THE ITALIANS CONTROL KENNEDY AIRPORT WHERE THE STUG&F 


( ‘ 


IS BROUGHT IN —— 


Thus the call of crime in the streets is a cover up for the genocidal tactics 
the wvernimat is about to put down It is directly a result of the idegology 
of the right wing and birchers from the Goldwater thing......* Five years ago 
the Anti-defammation league put out papers stating that the right wing used 


the crime issue as a conscious policy to gain political credibility and ultimately 


' to mobilize racist sentiments 
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THERE IS MUCH LAWLWESSNESS IN THE SUBUBBS AND THAT RATE IS ON THE INCRE&SE 


eee 


_— 


WILLIAM BOOTH SAID THAT 90% OF THE CRIME IS ORGANIZED AND ONLY 10% IS IN THE GHETTO. 
PUNISHMENT: A MAN WHO STEALS@@MILLION DOLLARS gets 1 yr. while a black 


booked on possession gets only 5 yrs. 


ee | 


1) Attempt to fan white hysteria: 


Nokon talksabout snipers but not one sniper has. been apprehended in all the rebellions 


fi ae | 
Life Magazine---- Plot to get Whitey 


“B Arming whites -- Nra, etc. Aare Rf Ascu.) 


3) found the head of the Illinois Ku Klux Klan on the Chicago Police Dept. 
OktOand Pou IWS-F0 Do 


4) Secret meetings between the Justine Dept and Police Chiefs in fibrrenton , Va 


in December 


5) Suppression of pertinent information of the Riots Committee and its failure 


to indict white society <--— 


ee 


A government that failed to pass an Anti-lynching law and refused to sign the 
UN Bill of Rights against slavery is not interested in the freedom or rights 


of blacks, but rather is interested in repressing them. 


Murder of Niggers is not a crime for whites and never has been 
Bull about crime ig the streets is to justify the govt's repressive measures as 


in Gouth Africa pthat is, to make justified resistance illegal 


There is crime in the ghetto, but it is mostly against ourselves and therefore 
it must be solved by ourselves The black community will work this out It cannot 


be solved by the white police who support the pushers and are atlied with the syndicate 


distributors 


research should be done to find the name of the Queans Asst. DA involved in the 


narcéatics bust and also what companies Fried is involved with. 


Resistancéby blacks to white oppression is now illegal--- and this issue is a 


cover up for genocide; — Q@Rre pect Pr 


WW . 
x CY) 


other repressive measures: 


| the breakup of the 369 National Guard in Harlem 

( and the Guards failure to integrates) The National Guardfas sania ie bastion 
of white privilege for people of wealth and political leverage. It was formed 
from the Knights of the White Camelias , state militiaa in the south (vigilantes) 


federalized in 1903. 


we must define the real issues?a country that is willing to drop an atomic bomb 
on Korea to save- 83 white lives, ignores the fact that 100 innocent blacks 
S . were killed in the riots or police massacres including) 6yr old children, women, 


and a 4.mos. old baby, by the police shooting indiscriminately into tenements 


the same way they do in Vietnam 


—_— 


This calls for a soitution but it cannot Seiko from whites nor will it be defined 
by them, when black cops arrest a black it is not a racial incident. AND EVERY 
RIOT IN THIS COUNTRY HAS BEEN A RESPONSE TO WHITE POLICE. FOR THIRTY YEARS 
SINCE WORLD WAR LI BLACKS HAVE BEEN YELLING ABOUT POLICE BRUTALITY AND WHITES 
HAVE DONE NOTHING TO ALLEVIATE THE SITUATIONeTHE RIOTS IN THE LAST FER YEARS 
ARE A DIRECT RESULT OF THIS. LAST SUMMER IN EAST HARLEM TWO PUERTO RICANS DIED. 


THE POLICE SAID Oa ERCONCEALEDaaAPONeRNS=OnMES-- ONE WAS SHOT WITH A 22 


CALIBRE WEAPON AND THE OTHER PUSHED-@@mmssOFF A ROOF BUT BOTH WERE SHOT BY THE 
POLICE AND THOSE COPB WERE QUIETLY TRANSFERRED. 

Amando: 
NO MORE WHITE COPS IN BLACK COMMUNITIES 


4 | uack POLICE CHIEFS AND BLACK COPS FOR BLACK NEIGHBORHOODS (THE CITIES) LI 


—_—_—. a, eee Bee 0, e 


THERE ARE NOW BLACK FRIRE COMMISSIONERS 
+) 


—_ 


| f, 
my A WE WANT BLACK AUTHORITY THAT IS RESONSIBLE TO THE BLACK COMMUNITY 
eae : 


IF THE POLICE ARE NOT SERVANTS OF THE @ PEOPLE THEN WHAT IS THEIR PURPOSE. ? », J, 


ee 


oo —_ o 
. poe ye 


NO WHITE HAS EVER BEEN TO THE CHAIR FOR KILLING A BLACK 


s* 


THE ONLY JUST LAWS ARE LAWS THAT EFEECT ALL PEOPLE EQUALLY Aree ALL PEOPLPE 


PARTICIPATE 20 eck6 6s etwas 0° THE LAW DOES NOT APPLY TO BLACK PEOPLE RATHER 


G@™ IT IS PROTECTION FOR WHITES.... AMERICA'S CONCERN IS NOT WITH FREEDOM BUT 


WITH PROTECTION OF @ WHITES 


y NOW THAT THE BRIBERY OF THE POVERTY PROGRAM HAS NOT WORKRD THEY ARE USING FORCE 


AND THEY ARE REFINING THEIR MEANS ON THE LOCAL AND NATIONAL LEVEL — 


FEDERAL GRANTS IN RECENT MONTHS ARE NOT FOR ASSISTING BLACKS BUT: 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS TO THE DETROIT POLICE DEPT —— 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND TO THE NEWARK POLICE. —— 


oft No pot Cling ~ cut Crum 7) poverty 


ROUGH DRAFT OF NEWS RELEASE 


THE time has come for Black People to control their destiny and to 


control the real estate upon which they are forced to live. This Sept- 

ember, Black People witnesses the power struggle between city hall and 

the United Federation of Teachers which kept Black children out of school 

for almost a month. Again Black People suffered while White people fought 
over power. Today we ask you to look at the garbage along the streets of 
Harlem. We ask you ta took at the rats and roaches, yet at the middle of 
winter, run back and forth between the tenantments. Black people find them- 
selves suffering powerless whhile white people are engaged in a power struggle 
for their own selfish interest. We, therefore, have this day proclaimed and 
declared that the Harlem area district should be borded by the Hudson River on 
the east, by the east river on the west, and by central park on the north, 


sanitation : 
and there shall be Black sanation on the Black streets therein. We call to 


the mayor to immediately make abailable as many trucks as are necessary to 
collect the garbage and to dispose of the same. We call upon all Black mayors, ~~ 

and we will give them protection--Core guarentees protection and no man in 

the name of unity will dare pick up a stick against him--to protect Black 

babies against diseases like TB,syphilis, and other venereal diseases. 

We also call upon Governor Rockerfellow and the Mayor of New York to make 


available necessary funds so that a voltage can be made to the Congress 


of Racial Equality. These funds will be administered under the supervision 


of a Certified Public Accountant. After having visited the streets of Harlem 


we find that a state of emergency exists in the Black Capital of the Nation. 


We hereby declare that it is an emergency and we do not need the white people 


to tell us that it exists. 


Be oo RN 
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: FROM: CALLIS. N. BROWN, NATIONAL COMMUNITY RELATIONS DIRECTOR: 
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cat ‘PARTICIPATION OF NATIONAL DIRECTOR, FLOYD By McKISSICK, IN. 
"© PANEL DISCUSSION OF "CRIME IN THE STREETS," FEBRUARY 7, 1968 | AT 6: 15p.m. 
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-WNEWeTV, 205 East 67th street, N. Y. ch ee re ee 


ay ate ‘FEBRUARY 2, 1968 ae 
set There is no question that the target of local, state, sane fiational programs 
A EO, ‘deal with "Crime in the Streets" is the Black Man an America. A well-financ- 
“~~ ed: campaign to deal with the Black "criminal" has all the earmarks of an effort 
bg to deprive: Black ee of our basic civil ‘rights’ and possibly, our lives. 


eee ter eG ‘In ‘the coming months CORE. will makel'a deliberate effort to reinterpret the . 
o-*. issue of "Crime in the Streets." We. will point to the real crimes being com- 
“50 mitted by the Syndicate which nets $70 billion a year. ._ We will point to the 
“too > <>. epimes. being perpetrated by the American government abroad. We will also let 
“24 -)-> America know that we know that this’ issue is being used as a cover-up to kill 
poe GAS et oi Blak people at will in some circles (see instructions given to police chief 
Pos oe + in East°St. Louis, Illinois this morning to ‘shoot “on sight" anyone caught in - 
Rete tars ve the. act..of throwing a fire bomb) 6 


z 3 


Bee 


Bp sph, a cE te . In order to project this point of view, at is hupartant ‘that persons attend 
Bo ge 2 oe the taping of .a panel discussion on this subject this Wednesday, February 7, 1968, 
Oa -* and ask questions which will enable’ Mr. McKissick to explain CORE's positions. 


Pol. Miekets for the taping are available at the National Office Rows. Please call 
ap Te wars Pag aaa right ate be you want them. SS Se ee eee es 
7 ee Sart Sk eee yer te Cer eae ois Ce eie Ste : 
; : i Zea te ss ¢ : La 
Ea ee oa 4 We urge you to attend and take a | friend. More important, PLEASE ASK 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 10003 
December 30, 1967 


Mr. Floyd McKissick 
Congress Of Racial Equality 
200 West 135th Street 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


Qn Friday, February 23, 1968, an International Cultural Evening will 
be held in observance of the 1LOOth Anniversary of the birth of 
William Edward Burghardt Du Bois. This occasion will also mark the 
beginning of an International Year (1968) during which the life and 
works of Dr. Du Bois will be honored around the world. 


As historian, sociologist, poet, Pan Africanist, father of the twenti- 
eth century Freedom Movement of Afro Americans, and man of Peace, Dr. 
Du Bois' life holds great meaning for all of us in this crucial period 
in history. We believe an Intemational Centennial Year of observance 
will be a fitting tribute. It will also be a meaningful opportunity — 
for millions of people to reaffirm their commitment to the struggle 
for Peace and Freedom. 


Nobel Laureate, Dr. Martin Luther King has agreed to deliver the key- 
note address on the occasion of the Cultural Evening. Performances 
by folksingers Pete Seeger and Len Chandler, poetry readings and other 
artistic expression will make up the program to be held at Carnegie 
Hall in New York City. 


We felt you would want to join us in being one of the Initiating Spon- 
sors of the February 23rd Evening and the International Year. There 
is no obligation beyond signing the enclosed card. 


FREEDOMWAYS magazine, whose founding Dr. Du Bois inspired in 1961, 
will serve as the coordinating agency for these events. The list of 
sponsors will be international in scope. 


Please let us hear from you as soon as possible. 


| ( Sincerely, 
7 es 
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SMa WA Lib uy F Offin Jr 


~~ Pablo Casals 


Brut Tiel. 


William Sloan Coffin, Jr. Basil Davidson 


Chaplain, Yale University 


Ossie Davis 


opp 412 


The Initiating Sponsors 
of 
The Du Bois Centennial Year 


in cooperation with 
FREEDOMWAYS MAGAZINE 


_ cordially invite you to attend an 
International Cultural Evening 


observing 
The One Hundredth Anniversary 


of the birth 


of 
Di 9 Wleam Eheuidl Burghardt Ne Mois 


Friday, February 23, 1968 at 8:30 p.m. . . 
Carnegie Hall 


57th Street and Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


R.S. V. P. 


“As historian, sociologist, poet, Pan-Africanist, father 
of the twentieth century Freedom Movement of Afro- 
Americans, and a man of Peace, Dr. Du Bois’ life 
holds great meaning for all of us in this crucial period 
in history... .” 


Initiating Sponsors of 
The Du Bois Centennial Year 


“He was an institution in our lives, a bulwark of our 
culture, .. .” 
Lorraine Hansberry 


“What, then, are we to do, who desire peace and the 
civilization of all men? Hitherto the peace movement © 
has confined itself chiefly to figures about the cost of 
war and platitudes on humanity. What do nations care 
about the cost of war, if by spending a few hundred 
millions in steel and gunpowder they can gain a 
thousand millions in diamonds and cocoa? How can 
love of humanity appeal as a motive to nations whose 
love of luxury is built on the inhuman exploitation of 
human beings, and who, especially in recent years, 
have been taught to regard these human beings as 
inhuman? I appealed to the last meeting of peace 
societies in St. Louis, saying, ‘Should you not discuss 
racial prejudice as a prime cause of war?” 


from The African Roots of War 
by W. E. Burghardt Du Bois 
Atlantic Monthly, May 1915 


PROGRAM 


Keynote Address 


by 
DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING, Jr. 
Nobel Laureate 


Master of Ceremonies 
OSSIE DAVIS 


also participating 
JAMES BALDWIN 
PETE SEEGER 
CYNTHIA BELGRAVE 
LEN CHANDLER 


and others 


Patrons are invited to a Reception after the program at the Barbizon-Plaza, 
Crystal Galleries, 106 Central Park South (59th Street and Sixth Avenue), 


from 11:00 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. 


(Patrons are purchasers of Ist Tier boxes and their guests and Orchestra 
tickets rows A-F) 


Initiating Sponsors of the Du Bois Centennial Year 


(partial list) 
| INTERNATIONAL 

Julio Alvarez del Vayo Basil Davidson (England) 

(Spanish Republic) Historian 

Formerly Prime Minister Dr. K. O. Diké (Nig eria) 
Dr. -Saburi O. Biobaku (Nigeria) Formerly President of 
Vice Chancellor, University of Lagos International Congress of Africanists 
_ Alioune Diop (Senegal) 

Edward W. Blyden III President. aterneifonsl Bociety 
Director, Institute of African Studies, for African Culture 

University of Sierra Leone 

The Honorable Leopold Senghor 

Pablo Casals (Puerto Rico) President of Republic of Senegal 


--UNITED STATES 


Muhammad Ali 

Dr. Algernon D. Black 
Julian Bond 

Robert S. Browne 

Henry Arthur Callis, M.D. 


Rev.. William Sloane Coffin, Jr. 


Judge George W. Crockett 
Jesse L. De Vore, Jr. 

Dr. Irene Diggs 

Prof. Harry Edwards 
James Forman 

John “Dizzy” Gillespie 
Carlton B. Goodlett, M.D. 
Dr, Edmund W. Gordon 
Oliver W. Harrington 
Prof. Vincent Harding 
Rev. Edler G. Hawkins 
Dr, Eugene C. Holmes 
Nat Hentoff 


John L. S. Holloman, M.D. 


John O. Killens 
Slater H. King 
Jacob Lawrence 


Dr. Carleton L. Lee 
Dr. C. Eric Lincoln 
Prof. Lee Lorch 
Bishop Edgar A. Love 


John A. Mackay © 


Floyd B. McKissick 

Dr, Otto Nathan 

Alvin F, Poussaint, M.D. 
Dr. Benjamin Quarles 
Saunders Redding 

Mr. and Mrs, Nathan H. Schwerner 
Abbott Simon, Esq. 
Dorothy and Philip Sterling 
I. F. Stone 

Jarvis Tyner 

Rev. C, T. Vivian 

Rev. Wyatt Tee Walker 
Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Weiss 
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W. E. B. DUBOIS MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 

— —— _ tobe caaiamy JAN 181968 
P. O. Box Number 525 
Pomona, New York 10970 Ke: AEE 


January 12, 1968 Md | 


Mr. Floyd B. McKissick 
CORE 

200 W. 135th Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 
The enclosed letter is self explanatory. 


We are extremely anxious to secure the use of 
‘your name and support. Since we are planning to 
cet a memorial meeting organized for February 23, 
1968, the 100th anniversary of Dr. DuBois® birth, 
we would greatly appreciate your prompt reply. 


A list of names of those persons who have already 
agreed to lend support to this project is attached. 


Sincerely ep 


ae <ER ae 
A Co-Chairmen Ahh, Vitern— 
d 


mund W. Gordon Walter Wilson 
Pomona, New York Bast Chatham, N.Y. 


W. E. B. DuBois Memorial Committee 
P.O. Box 525 
Pomona, New York 10970 


A memorial park to honor the late Dr. W. E. B. Dubois at his childhood 
home in the town of Great Barrington, Massachusetts,is being developed. 
The initial public ceremony in connection with this memorial will be 

held on the occasion of the 100% anniversary of his birth, February 23rd, 
1968. This memorial will be a part of the long overdue honor that the | 
state of Massachusetts and the entire nation owe to this great and good 
man. 


Fortunately, we have been able to purchase the verified boyhood home of 
Dr. DuBois, which is the farmstead of his maternal ancestors, the 
Burghardt family. The property consists of 5 acres with substantial 
frontage on beautiful Highway 23, between Egremont and Great Barrington. 
The old home foundation and the remains of the fireplace are in existence, 
but there are no buildings on the property. Immediately to the rear, and 
part of the property, is a very spacious hardwood and pine grove with 
open lawns suitable for a small park, tree-lined outdoor auditorium and 
parking area. The several persons whose names appear on the attached 
list have agreed to lend their names as members of an ad hoc committee 

to establish this memorial. Plans are currently underway to form a 
non-profit corporation for the further development and management of the 


project. 


Purchase price for this proposed park is $5,000.00. Legal work has been 
contributed by Mr. William Simons, attorney, Pittsfield, Mass. The 
obligation for this purchase is through the courtesy of Walter Wilson 
and Edmund W. Gordon. Title to this property will be turned over to the 
DuBois Memorial Committee when it is incorporated. Except for any 
personal financial contribution they may wish to make to the memorial, 
the money advanced toward this purchase is contemplated to be a loan to 
the committee corporation, now in the process of formation. The land 
purchase costs and costs involved in the initial development of the 
memorial park are estimated to total less than $10,000.00. Longer term 
developmental plans, to be determined by the memorial committee cor- 
poration, may involve additional cost although it is anticipated that the 
state of Massachusetts will eventually designate the memorial as a state 
park. We are, however, making no request for financial contributions at 


this time. 


We would very much like to have you and other interested persons join 
with us in this project. At this time we are requesting that you permit 
us to use your name as & member of the ad hoc committee. This is a non- 
partisan and non-political organization which is being formed for the 
sole purpose of honoring Dr. DuBois through the development of this 
memorial. Agreement to lend your name as a member of the committee 
involves no specific financial commitment. What is needed is your advice, 


concern and general moral support. 


Obviously the names of the committee members will be used in attracting 
others to the project and eventually in securing material and financial 
support for its development. Any effort at raising funds will be based 
upon a decision by the members of the committee for specific purposes 
approved by the committee. We hope you will find it possible to join us 
in this endeavor. Please use the enclosed card to indicate your response. 


Among those who have already signified their approval and have given 
permission for the use of their names in forming the Foundation 
Committee are: 


Philip W. Barber John Lewine 
Senator Edward W. Brooke Reverend William Howard Melish 
Robert M. Coates Henry Lee Moon 
Shirley Graham DuBois Sidney Poitier 
Shirley Osgood Eaton Samuel D. Proctor 
John Hope Franklin A. Philip Randolph 
William Gibson Norman Rockwell 
Josiah Gitt Charles White 
Robert L. Green Doxey A. Wilkerson 
Nathan George Horwitt Roy Wilkins 

Ellen Johnston Whitney Young 


Edmund W. Gordon is Professor of Psychology and Education and Chairman of 

the Department of Educational Psychology and Guidance at Yeshiva University. 
He is a Trustee of the Savings Bank of Rockland County, N. Y. He has served 
as National Research Director for Project Head Start, Director of the Harriet 
Tubman Clinic for Children, Assistant Director of the Morningside Community 
Center and Assistant Dean of Men at Howard University. 


Walter Wilson is a historian, free-lance writer and land-development spe- 
cialist who began his career as a social worker. He was formerly Southern 
Secretary for the American Civil Liberties Union. His writing has been con- 
cerned with chain gangs, tenant farming, race relations, labor relations, 
the Reconstruction Period and the history of the Ku Klux Klan. 


AN “INTERNATIONAL YEAR” 1968 


Under the auspices of 


‘ FEB 1 o FREEDOMWAYS MAGAZINE 


| 799 BROADWAY © SUITE 544 
SEE ssessenneneenees oars east i NEW YORK, N. Y. 10003 
| GRamercy 7-3985 


Initiating Sponsors 
ptt List) ce February 13, 1968 
UNITED STATES 


Muhammad Ali 
James Baldwin 


Julian Bond Mr. Floyd B. McKissick 
Gwendolen 'M, Carter in. National Director, Core 
Judge George W. Crockett + 200 West 135th Street 

tous & ales, Jr. New York, New York 10030 
Dr. Irene Diggs 
Prof. Harry wurde 

James Forman 

Dr. John Hope nee : ‘ 

br. Edmund W. Gondor Dear Mr. McKissick: 
Oliver W. Harrington 


Po 


Rev Ear Hawkins As you may know the 100th Anniversary of the birth of Dr. W.E.B. Du Bois 
Dr Eugene C. —— (February 23, 1968) is being widely observed this year. 

Jace Lowrance The commemorative meeting in New York will be held at Carnegie Rall , 

Sldhap Blau A; love February 23rd, 8:30 p.m. under the auspices of the quarterly magazine 
Floyd) 8. McKissick FREEDOMWAYS and a group of prominent sponsors, The enclosed material 

Dr. Otto Nathan will indicate the character and scope of the celebration. 


Alvin F. Poussaint, M.D. 
Dr. Benjamin Quarles 


hr and Mrs, Nathan 1. So ‘international significance of the event is underscored by the o 
enthusiastic response which has come from many capitals of the world. 


q 
Dorothy and Philip Sterling 


Jarvis Tyrer For in many countries the name of Dr. Du Bois is revered as one of the 
Rey. Wyatt Tee Walker most enlightened men of our century, as a liberator and as a champion 
Charles White Welss of Freedom for all men. 

gmar son 
Coleman A. Young For these reasons we are writing to invite you to send a message to be 
INTERNATIONAL read on this occasion in tribute to his memory and his contributions 
(Spanish Repubtiey toward progress in our time. 


Former Prime Minister 


(Nigeey boner May we urge that your message reach us on or before February 2lst and 
| Edwoed W. Blyden 111 address to: 

Rte eee versity Du Bois Centennial Year 

fo ah 0/0 FERENEee Magazine 

Boal Duvideon (England) 7199 Broadway 3 (Suite 5L4,) 

Dr. K. O. Diké (Nigeria) New York, New York 10003 


Formerly President of 
Yb sans ry Congress of 
ricanists* 
Alioune Diop (Senegal) We thank you for your response. 
President, International 
Society for African 
Culture* 


The Honorable Leopold Senghor 
President of the Republic Sincer ely 
of Senegal 4 


*Organizations Listed for Identification Only 
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Private Ronald Lockman, 


Honorary National Chairman, 


Du Bois Clubs of America, 


Refusing Orders to Go to Vietnam 


On front cover: 


Top: 
Left: 


Ri ght: 


April 15, 1967 Fifth Avenue Peace Parade 


Carolyn Black, National Field Secretary of Du Bois Clubs, PHOTOS BY TED REICH 
being removed from Ronald Lockman’s Court Martial Trial 


Du Bois Club Educational Session 
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34 WEST 17th STREET ¢© 4thFLOOR © NEW YORK,NY.10011 ¢ 212-929-2010 


OF AMERICA 


Dear Friend: 


The Du Bois Clubs of America will be four years old this coming summer. 
From its founding convention of 1964 in San Francisco our organization has grown to 
become the largest socialist inter-racial youth organization in America. 


The record of work of the Du Bois Clubs over this period speaks for itself. 
From the Free Speech Movement on the West Coast, to the recent nation-wide upsurge 
opposing the war against the Vietnamese people, the Du Bois Clubs have been in the 
front ranks of those organizing on the campuses and in the communities of the United 
States. 
In these day-to-day struggles against resurgent war and racism, the Du Bois 
Clubs have persistently attempted to identify and project the radical socialist traditions 
in America as they apply to the political tasks of a new generation of young Americans - 


Black and white. . 


Typical of the commitment and understanding which the Du Bois Clubs strive 
to achieve is that witnessed by Ronald Lockman, young Du Bois Club member from the 
ghetto of Philadelphia, who is serving 24% years in Leavenworth Penitentiary for 
refusing orders to fight against the Vietnamese people. 


Since our founding the Du Bois Clubs have been singled out as a special 
target for political persecution by the keepers of the American Establishment. In 
1966, after Attorney General Katzenbach began proceedings against us under the 
McCarran Act, our national office in San Francisco was bombed, and local Club 
members in various cities were beaten up. Last August, George Vizard, a Du Bois 
Club organizer in Austin, Texas was murdered by ''persons unknown."! 


Under provisions of the new McCarran Act, signed into law on January 2 by 
President Johnson, new hearings against the Du Bois Clubs are being scheduled. We 
view this new attack on us as part of the general Administration crack-down on dissent 
in America, and an attempt to resurrect McCarthyism. We intend to expose these new 
hearings under the McCarran Act for what they are: the first phase of the Johnson 
"Grand Design'' to divide and destroy the peace and freedom movements. 


Bath poi. ~ “Phe Du Bois Clubs can oppose this mounting political persecution and 
intimidation only with your support. Won't you please give this appeal your immediate 
and serious attention? Please fill out and mail the enclosed envelope today. 


Yours for Freedom and Peace, 


> a 8 
54-2) Ps end 
Sew Tyner as 


National Chairman 
Du Bois Clubs of America 


P.S.: Please circulate the enclosed Statement of Conscience and return it to our 
national office. 
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W.E.B. Du BOIS CLUBS OF AMERICA 


Statement of Purpose 


e To reapply the American socialist tradition to the 
lives of a new generation of Americans. 


e To stop the criminal war against the Vietnamese 
people and build a barrier of permanent political 
opposition to United States imperial ambitions. 


| e To stop the vicious war against Black Americans 
and eradicate racism from the American scene. 


e To secure for a New America: 


e the conditions of intellectual fulfillment 
and economic security at home 


e working cooperation with national 
liberation movements abroad. 


A Statement 


: to 


President Lyndon B. Johnson 


Attorney-General Ramsey Clark 


We consider the new hearings by the Subversive Activities Control Board against the 
Du Bois Clubs an attempt by the Johnson Administration to resurrect McCarthyism in 
America. We see this attack on the Du Bois Clubs as the latest Administration move 
to frighten and repress the growing resistance to its policies in Vietnam and at home. 


We hold that the Administration attack on the Du Bois Clubs for its work against war 
and racism is an attack on us. An indictment of the Du Bois Clubs is an indictment 
of us. We demand an end to SACB hearings and the repeal of the new McCarran Act. 


Donna Allen Jim Forman 
(sign? by) James Baldwin Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Ann Braden Carlos Russell 
H. Rap Brown Elizabeth Sutherland 
Carl Davidson C. T. Vivian 
4) Dave Dellinger John Wilson 
(a" 
Name Address 


Return to: Du BOIS CLUBS OF AMERICA o 34West-+7#Street—o—New-York,-N-¥- 1061 | Hv 
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CORE Bids Business Set Up Plants tor Negroes 


By JERRY M. FLINT 

Special to The New York Times 
CLEVELAND, April 4 — The 
|Congress of Racial Equality 
proposed today a program 
aimed to make Negroes the 
owners of factories and stores.| 

In effect, the plan calls for 


in Ne areas! am 


ld olan TO <z 


‘to bui : 
: em over to Neg 
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egroes is not 
enough, Floyd B. MckKissick, 
national director of CORE, and 
the creators of the plan said. 
Their theme is 
nation’s wealth is a retu 
apital — dividends, {fc 
example — and that Nesroes 
Aust pe able to tap this sc 
of wealth to become | ull Da . 
‘ners in the capitalist system. 


| $10-Million Start Sought 


is [economic development staff is 
=: ‘working on plans for creating 


Floyd McKissick 


. The plan, to be presented 
‘to Cleveland business and politi- 
cal leaders, is a 45-page docu- 
ment that calls for raising $10- 
‘million in contributions initially 
It is a result of a study financed 
‘with part of a $175,000 Ford 
Foundation grant to the Cleve- 
land CORE group. 

“The sums of money we ask 
are not significant when 
weighed against present un- 
productiveness of the ghetto 
and the losses of civil dis- 
orders,” the CORE plan said. 
“If our program is only moder- 
ately successful, it will create 
a tax base that will pay in 
taxes to the city many times 
the sums asked. 
| “Our intention is not to es- 
i'tablish a new welfare burden 
for present property owners 
and wage earners. Our inten- 
tion is to establish a series of 
economic institutions whereby 
black residents of Cleveland 
can be owners of capital in- 
struments and wage earners, 
rather than welfare recipients.” 


Says Integration Fails 


Mr. McKissick said that the 
idea of integrating Negroes into 
the white economic structure 
‘had failed. 

He said Negroes had been 
told: “Don’t build your own 
banks or factories. Be a good 
nigger. We'll integrate. We'll 
give you some of ours.” Today 
Negroes have to learn to “save 
‘our money” and “start build- 
ing banks,” he said. 

“We'll make some errors Or 
mistakes but that is what we’ve 


got to do if we're going to be 


as good as anyone else,” Mr. 
McKissick declared. 


f/f |Carter Hotel was Morton Cole- 


on the docks of the - bay,” 
watching economic progress go 
by but not taking part in it, 
he said. 

There are signs that at least 


some white businessmen arei§ 


interested in hearing the CORE 
ideas. In the audience, when 
the plan was disclosed at a 
news conference, at the Pick- 


man, personal consultant to 
Henry Ford 2d on racial af- 
fairs. , 


Self-Interest Cited 


Also present was William 
Schoen, a representative of the 
New Detroit Committee, an al- 
liance of leading businessmen 
and: Negroes. The committee’s 


Negro businesses or factories. 
Mr. McKissick said that “the 
industrial community must act 
in its own self-interest” in cre- 
ating a class of owners of capi- 
tal. This class would help cre- 
ate new markets for business 
generally, he said. 


The present economic sys- 
tem has left Negroes “sitting 


esigner of th 
Louis OU. an Fr 


isco lawyer specializing in 
corporate aftalrs said wm plan 
would not cost the business 


community any money but was 
wa O28 finance = Srowet. 
through pretax dollars. 

jnaer > plat, e¢ -ompany 
needing a new plant to pro- 
duce an item could, cooperat- 
ing with a CORE group, build 
the facility in a slum area as 
a separate corporate entity. 

The parent company would 
hire Negroes and train Negro 
managers to operate the plant. 
It would guarantee technical 
help, at least until the plant 
was self-sufficient. It would 
distribute the stock in the plant 
to the slum area employes. 

When the company had re- 
covered its costs and a rea- 
sonable profit, the plant would 
become the property of the 
employes. 

Under present tax laws, the 
cost of the plant could become 
an income tax deduction for 
the parent company, thus 
eliminating any cost in giving 
the facility to Negroes, the 
sponsors Say. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
415 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10017 a 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND \) \’ 


Ne York. — 


April 10, 1968 


- ae 
Mr. Floyd B. McKissick iy oS 
National Director APR 11 1968 
Congress of Racial Equality 
200 West 135th Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


I read with great interest the account of CORE's 
program aimed to make Negroes the owners of factories 
and stores. 


As you may probably know, I am now Economic Develop- 
ment Administrator in New York City and we are attempt- 
ing to come to grips with this particular problem. I 
would appreciate greatly having a copy of the 45 page 
document referred to in the New York Times. In addition 
I would certainly like to have the names of the gentle- 


men involved in the preparation of the plan together with 


those who will be involved in the implementation as well. 
I believe it of extreme importance. that all persons work- 
ing on this, the greatest problem of our day, cooperate 


to the fullest extent to develop the kind of programs 
that produce tangible results. 


Looking forward to hearing from you shortly, I remain 
Sincerely, 
ichard Lewisohn 


Administrator of 


Economic Development 
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In Mississippi parents and citizens are concerned about 
the conditions of the schools and the problems they are facing 


in the Mississippi school systen. 
What problems in your school are you concerned about? 


Up to now Negroes in Mississippi have had no voice on how 
the schools are being run, but Negroes are no longer satisfied. 
This booklet has been prepared to provide information on how the 
school system is run by the state and county. It suggests how, 
as Negro parents and citizens, you can change the situation. 

This booklet will help to point up some of the things that 
are wrong with the school system and how they can be changed. 
The booklet will help to tell who is responsible for the condi- 
tion of the school system, how they got their position, and the 
power they have. 

Hopefully, after:'parents and citizens have read and worked 
with this booklet, they will form committees to look into the 
basic problems and then begin to change Mississippi school system. 


pom eteonens 
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es Retails change’ can happen, people have to talk. - But change 
will never happen if they o talk. One way to nuke talk lead 


to action is by asking questions and then: going out to find the 
: answers. What questions can we ask about schools? We can turn 


every school ici listed on page 1 into a question about who 
is ‘responsible. é ) 


Who buys books? oan i 
Who decides on teacher qualifications? FRO 
Who _ decides on teachers" pay? a RE PSS a Ra 8 


Now we have some specific questions to try to answer. 
Let's talk for a while and try to answer some of the questions. 
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 .To find out the answers. fon these questions we need .to talk 
about the structure of the school, system. . ‘We need to discuss © 
the difforent groupe of. ‘peaple. theb-are running the. schools “now. 


ni The Co unty School Board and the State te De nt o Education 
are “‘responsibie- for almost ee Oe vitherteee has to. 19 ath ‘SCE 190158. 


County School Board (also called the County Board of Education) 


The county schoot board consists: offfive members; -one -of- whom’ is 
elected from each beat. The. members hold office for six years 
with staggered terms: - -Members-recetve-$i0-a day-for -servioe: not 
to exceed 60 days in any one year. The Board has jurisdiction 

over all ‘schoots inthe county~except the-separate-distriots.” 


Duties of the County School Board are: | 
“I.” Create; alter or ‘abolish-schoot districts of -the--county~ 
2. Determine school transportation routs of the county. 


ay 3e Establish policies for operating school transportation---. - 
system of the county 


4, Approving contracts for ‘superintendents, principats and... 
a CEeseners eos ome et eae «ramet ieipiiencac sates tashinitnadn i 


5. Distributing minimum education program funds provided for-. 
the support and operation of the county school ‘system 


i _- ~~. : - w~ “« . 
“-* D+ *00> le. -, ae -- eee *:) ~—-—.~ ee +) he * ee. Se oe Sd “Mere Ae <6 he MO Me te 


6. Approving requests for student transfers 


7. Acting as the central purchasing agency for supplies, 
“ ""“natertals;,; and other articites for -those ‘school-distriets-in 
the school system requesting the same. 


Ss Fixing the date for opening of the school term of all Someone 
hn OS COUN a a se 


State Department of Education (Including State Board of Education) 
This department adopts the course’ of study: to be used--in the- 
public schools of the state. It establishes rulss and regulations 
for the purchase of county owned transportation equipment and 

for the operation of a school transportation system. (ilt allocates 
and dispersés state funds for the’ current operation of -the--schools. 

The department is organized into six divisions with a direc~ 

tor for each division. These divisions include: 


1. Division of Administration ana finance 9 
2. Division of Instruction 
4e Division of School Building Service and Transportation 


In addition, theré are three Tess” oC ee 
with special services. 3 7 ue _ 


_ 
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ent of cation 
at See is a full-time employee of the County Board 


of Education. He carries out the policies of the County Board 
and of the State Department of Education. 


le 


as 


Lt Shalt be the hore ve the ou superintendent : 


to sign contracts in a manner provided. by law with each 
superintendent, principal, and teacher of the a schools 
under his Repent eee eee = : Hips 3 | 


to enforce the course of. pa adopted by . the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the uniform textbooks adopted by the county. — 


to carefully preserve all reports of school officers and . 


veachers. 


ae issue ier: Gentietuebin to. teachers and to ‘issue pay certi- 


ficates for school funds of the COUNTY « 


to keep inchis_.office and carefully preserve 53-9 yee school 
records provided. . 


to visit the schools and require. teachers to perform % all 
their duties. ey 


to distribute promptly all reports, ‘laws, forms and instruc- 
tions which he may receive from the State Department of 
Education. 


ems pl OG OR 
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With this information let us return to our questions. on. 
_ e and try to answer Bice, er eanyeatwat wo Rss Tagen OL 


| For example, on Page 2 we alia: * i hn books? 

Let us turn back to Page 3. Under the State Department of 
Education we read: "This department adopts the course of study 

to be used.-in ‘the public schools of this state." Then we notice 
that one of the divisions of the State Department of Education 

is the Division of Instruction. Above that, under the County 
School Board,we see under No. 7 that the Board acts as-a purchasing 
agency. Then on Page 4 we read under No. 4 that the county 
—— issues Pee er ye ascaTes for school funds of the 


county « - 


The second nasibtdon on Page 2 was: Who decides on ondbix 
qualifications? Let us turn back to Page 3. The Division of 
Administration and Finance of the State Department of Education 
decides on teacher qualifications for the state. Under the 
County Board we see that, according to No. 4, the County Board 
approves contracts: for. teachers. In practice, the county super- 
intendent knows what is needed and decides on qualifications for 


the local schools. 


The third question on thee 2 was: Who bbetdes on teachers' 
pay? Can you answer this yourself by looking back at. pages” 4 and4? 


Letj{s take some of bef poner questions on Page < and. ae to 
answer then. 3 | i 


— — 
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Let's list. some of the questions we haven't yet been able 
to answer. | 


eam 


The answers to all these questions can't be found on Page 3, 
but they .can.be found-in the books from which ‘the information on 
Page A was — These books are: | fi oi ee 


_-- +e ee 


ego. 1942, Annotated. Recompiled Volume Five-- 
the Harrison Company, Atianta, ‘Georgia. 


so oe Pere me 


Financing Mississippi Public Schools, Revised, July, 1964. 
“Publishec by the Division of Admin istration & Finance, 


State Spyereeens of Education, Jackson, Mississippi. 


he intoteeeean on. the Coty Superintendent of Education was 


_ copied directly from the Mississippi Code. The other information 
was taken from Financin SSiSSIpp1L ic Schools, Let's talk 
for. a while about these books. — . 


In order to find out the answers to some of the questions 
we couldn't answer let's set up a Somme sik work on ‘finding 


some (of the answers. | - 


a oo =. - -— we - © 


‘The ‘committee to look into this is:, Eh eur oe me RS eS 


ke A Or 


This committee will meet: oes. ee os aS 


_. his qualifications? What is his salary? __ 
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We've talked about the county superintendent. 
In your county,or community who is your superintendent? . 


aoe = a _- —_—  —  — 7 


Se = ee el Oe Oe 


How was he elected or chosen? When was he chosen? What are 


— —_- | —_ — -— i—< =_ =<" = — 


: Who is on. your-County--Board.-of. Education? -How was it-— - 
chosen? When was it chosen? What qualifications do they have? 


_— ee ee i es i ee x  <—- << 4 
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Where is the State Department of Education located? How: 
many people work there? What are their qualifications? apm 


os We'll need a committee to answer these questions. 


The Committee will be:: ¢ foe | Bo ee i 


Perhaps .as this committee -answers—the- questions: above they will - 
also discover other related queattons, mopelulay ae aseoms to 
answer these -too. Bo i Se eae 
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When your committees find information, what will you 
: use it for? 
Should 7ou start ‘working for change in just the schools 
your chthitren attend? Are there reasons for wanting to change 
-all-the-schools-in Mississippi? Bs ie ase ee ee a ee a ee 


same time? 
could do about each. 
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Can we work on Negro schools and all the schools at the 


HOW TO IMPROVE PRESENT SCHOOLS 


le 


Ce 


De 


... Visit State Department of 


Take part <n eer ee Wann <.. 


Yeachers. 


-Invite School Board members 
to our meetings. 


Let principals and teachers ‘: 


know we're not satisfied 
with them. 


Become registered voters and’ 


elect school board members. 


= 


7" —- - 


Education in Jaékson. 


he 


De 


integration. 


The best way to decide is probably to list: what we % 
And then choose what we want to do. ~~ 


HOW TO CHANGE WHOLE SYSTH" 


File court suits against 
separate schools for. Negro 
and white. 


Try to talk with any white 
citizens. .who.might share 
some of our worries. (A 
group of white people, 
Mississippians for Public 
Education might talk to us.) 


Find out about school 
integration in other states. 


- Read and study about how 


to prepare both Negroes 
and white people for 


—— 


nt i 


—— 
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The last question to ask is "What will you really do?" 
Which of the above ideas will you start with? And how will 


you carry them out? 
. Your answer will help decide the future of your children, 


and of Mississippi. 


YOUR ANSWER: 


a 


MAA CO +14 UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
| | THE Curry MEMORIAL SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Sept . 22,5 1965 


gp a+ Om: 


Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row | 
New York, N.Y. ¥ 


Dear Sirs? 


I am enclosing a recent article for your consideration, 


Sincerely yours, 


Education 
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THE AMERICAN ‘SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Vol. 1515 No. 3, Sept. 


1965 » PPe cian 


HOWARD A. OZMON, JR. 


The author discusses wa ys in which Negroes are being barred 
from teaching positions in certain school districts, and he recom- 
mends ‘some approaches to ‘solutions to the problem. 


Dr. Ozmon is an assistant 
professor of education at 
the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


_ SEPTEMBER, 1965 


At a time when good teachers are 
in great demand throughout the na- 
tion, many superior Negro teachers 
are still finding it difficult to get the 
kind of positions they want. There 
are plenty of jobs for them in all 
Negro communities and in some of 
those which have been partially inte- 
grated, but for the Negro teacher 
with ‘proselytizing zeal who would 
like to teach in a segregated commu- 
nity in order to show that Negroes 
are as good as anyone else, there is 
no opening. So, such teachers go to 
Harlem or to any number of the 


ghettos which exist in all our large 


cities and in most small ones as well. 
The skill of these teachers will not 
be entirely wasted, yet, neither will 
it be used to its fullest extent; for 
the majority of the children they 
teach will come from lower socio- 
economic backgrounds and generally 
will not be capable of outstanding 
academic ability. 


There are’ often a number of 
schools in our large cities in which 
white and Negro teachers work side 
by side. In one of these schools that 
I knew of, all the white teachers paid 
tribute to the outstanding ability of 
a particular Negro teacher. This 
teacher later went on to become an 
assistant principal. But what if this 

anding teacher had wished to 


tenes outside of the segregated area 


to which she had been assigned? I 
‘aa she would not have been 
given even the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate her superior teaching ability. 


Ways of Barring Negroes 

There are a number of ways in 
which administrators can prevent 
Negroes from obtaining jobs i in their 
schools: Only a few years ago, almost 
all school systems required a photo- 
graph from the person applying for 


a job. In some communities today. 


this is still required, but generally 
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due to the fear of any charge of 
discrimination leveled against tliem, 
other more subtle methods of finding 
out the race of a candidate are 
employed. 

Many administrators are first ap- 
proached about jobs by telephone. 


It may be the candidate himself 


calling or one of a large number of 
national and local teacher placement 
agencies. No principal or superin- 
tendent (not even the most racially 
bigoted) would dare to expose him- 
self by asking any questions about 
race. He asks only for the name and 
address of the candidate to begin 
with; but this tells him a great deal. 


If the name is one like Carver, Jack- 


son, or even Jones, the person is im- 
mediately suspect as a Negro; and 
what cannot be gained from the 
name can often be ascertained by 


obtaining the address of the candi- - 


date, particularly if the administra- 
tor is familiar with the location of 
the ghettos in his and neighboring 
towns. 

Therefore, quite a lot. can be sur- 
mized about the race of a candidate 
without looking at a photograph and 
before the person is called in for 
an interview and fills out a single 
paper; and, of course, many teachers 
looking for jobs in high socioeco- 
nomic areas never get beyond the 
name and address stage in reaching 
a school administrator. If, however, 
a prospective Negro teacher has a 
name like Koralsky and lives in an 
integrated neighborhood, then even a 
segregationist principal might make 
the mistake of calling him in for an 
interview. Naturally, the principal 
would have the prospective teacher 
go through the motions of filling out 
the forms, learning the salary sched- 
ule, possibly even visiting the class- 
room he might be assigned to, only 
to find out later that the job had 
been given to a white candidate. 

I do not wish to imply that I think 
a Negro teacher should be given a 
teaching position simply because he 
or she zs a Negro. Nor do I intend 
to imply that I think some sort of 
balance should exist between the 
number of Negro and white teachers 
in every community, as some inte- 
grationists have advocated. I am con- 
cerned with promoting the cause of 


brotherhood, but I am also concerned. 


with promoting the cause of. good 
- education; and I think that in all 
cases only the best qualified person 
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should be given the. position that is 


open, regardless of whether he or she V 


is white or Negro. However, there 


are many instances where the best 


qualified person has been a Negro 
and has not been given the job be- 
cause of race prejudice. : 

There are princ and superin- 
tendents who discriminate in hiring 
people on a racial basis and yet do 
not consider themselves to be un- 
ethical, undemocratic, nor racially 
prejudiced. The reason given for 
denying jobs to Negroes (if it is a 
principal) is because the superin- 
tendent would object. If it is the 
superintendent I am talking to, he 
believes that the parents whould ob- 


ject. None of these people ever say - 


that they are certain the next higher 
echelon or the parents or the children 
wouldn’t approve, but the assump- 


tion that they would not often 


seems enough to warrant their re- 
fusing a position to a Negro because 
of race. 


Teachers’ Opinions on Applicants 

Teachers in a school system are 
very seldom given any opportunity 
to pass judgment on those who are 
applying for positions, but I believe 
that if they were (and I think they 
should be able to) then, when a 
superbly qualified Negro applied for 
a job, the majority of teachers would 
say, “Let’s try it and see how it 
works.”’ Administrators are generally 
opposed to this kind of approach for 
they usually see themselves as pre- 
servers of the status quo and are 
more concerned with developing a 
good public-relations program than 
in promoting causes — particularly 
controversial ones. 

I think that Negro leaders have 
been lax in examining the difficulties 
Negro teachers have been having in 
obtaining jobs in segregated commu- 
nities where they would like to teach. 


Sometimes these communities are ad- 


jacent to the one in which they live. 
In many instances the segregated 
community offers a higher salary 


than the one in which the teacher 


lives. Nor can the idea of promoting 
racial relations be overlooked. Many 
communities still exist which are 
completely isolated from other races, 
due to a-concerted effort to keep 
housing restricted for members of a 
certain race. But if a Negro teacher 
could: get into that community, via 
the classroom, then the racial bar- 


Sacte j 7 get SS 
» “ mi x : 
re ae ie %, 
d co ae ” peor? 


tis uit diel to recommend re 


proposals which could allev 


situation. As with any in egration 
problem, it needs to be met on sev- 
eral fronts. Teacher placement 


ig a a seg and 

if the candidate is a Negro or any 
member of a minority group who has 
ee 


person of outstanding ability, then 
some follow-up should be made of 


the reasons given by the administra- 
tor for not choosing this person. If 
it can be established that the admin- 
istrator refused this person only be- 
cause of race, then the gency should 
break off relations with that school 


- system. Since many of these agencies 


are run by nonprofit organizations, 
such as colleges and universities, I 
think that their interest in the ethi- — 
cal treatment of Negro teachers | 
should be greater than in those agen- 

cies which are run for soho ee 


problem. I belli - 
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ators who may not be eae of the | 
this respect. . | 

— teachers should themselves : 
obtain ssiddeions in ailiwhltest comm ‘i 


nities. I think that the leaders of 


Negro organizations should ponder 


the important influence this could. 


have in furthering healthy race rela- 
tions and the important influence a | 


_ Negro. teacher could exert on the 
| minds of the ee : > 
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Gwendolyn Brooks | 
Albert Bronson 
Bernarda Bryson 
Mamie Clark 
James Farmer 
Adrienne Foulke 
Josette Frank 


Prof, Mary Virginia Gaver . 


-Harry Golden 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg 
Langston Hughes 
John 0. Killens 
Nancy. Larrick 

Paule Marshall 
Antonia Pantoja 
Gregorio Prestopino 
Charlemae Rollins 
Alex Rosen 

David Scott 

Ben Shakn 

Randolph B. Smith 
Benjamin Spock, M.D. 
Norman Studer — 

Dr. Harold Taylor 
John Tebbel | 
Oakes A. White 
Whitney M. Young, Jr. 


- feel that books are not for them, 


7 COUNCIL ON INTERRACIAL BOOKS. FOR CHILDREN, INC. 
. 9 East 40th Street, _— — = Y. 10016 


Phone: 212-LE 2-7780 


"Dear Friend: 


| Millions ‘of. pee cht laren see very few children's books 


and the ones they do encounter usually appear to be written 
for someone else. Negro children almost never have a chance 


to read books in which there are words and pictures about 


Negroes. Most books that come to the attention of Puerto 
Rican or other underprivileged city children are likely to 


_ be about middle-class boys and girls who lead very different | 


kinds of lives. The same is true of southwestern youngsters 
of. Spanish, Mexican and Indian backgrounds. 


Non“white sind: urban poor children. too often have reason to 
And feeling this, they 
are effectively cut off, from much that could enrich their 
lives and aid them in participating fully in American society. 
At the same time, white children from more favored back- 
grounds also suffer from this social imbalance in children's 
literature, They lack the help of books in reaching out to 


an important part of the world of childhood that they do not 
_know at first hand... sxe 


We believe the time has come when this situation can paukage 


-- when intelligent efforts can place useful books in the 
hands of a great many of America’s overlooked children, 
Accordingly, we call your attention to the COUNCIL ON 
INTERRACIAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN which has the following aims: 


Believing that books can do much to create the will 
and enlarge the capacity to achieve an integrated 
society, the Council will encourage the writing, 
production and effective distribution of books 
created to fill the needs of non-white and urban 
poor children. | 


Through such books, to give all American children 
full awareness and keen understanding of one another. 


To accomplish these aims the Council will mail to anyone 
interested a bulletin that evaluates new interracial chil- 
dren's books as they appear. The Council is also beginning 
to prepare a national conference of writers,. educators, 
librarians, teachers, civil rights workers and book distri- 
butors on Books for Children in an Integrating Society. 

In addition, when the necessary funds become available, the 
Council hopes to offer prizes for manuscripts. 


Sincerely yours, 


1 oneal lc. eo _ 


Franklin Folsom 
Chairman 


‘+ September 11, 1965 


—Ann Zane Shanks. 


“Across the country 6,340,000 non-white children are learning to read and to understand the 
American way of life in books which either omit them entirely or scarcely mention them.” 


The All-White World of Children’s Books 


By NANCY LARRICK, former Pres- 
ident of the International Reading 
Association, and well known writer 
about children and their education. 
children?” | 


“W 
The question came from a 


five-year-old Negro girl who was look- 
ing at a picturebook at the Manhattan- 
ville Nursery School in New York. With 
a child’s uncanny wisdom, she singled 
out one of the most critical issues in 
American education today: the almost 


HY are they always white 


- complete omission of Negroes from 


books for children. Integration may be 
the law of the land, but most of the 
books children see are all white. . 

Yet in Cleveland, 53 per cent of the 
children in kindergarten through high 
school are Negro. In St. Louis, the figure 
is 56.9 per cent. In the District of Co- 
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lumbia, 70 per cent are Negro. Across 
the country, 6,340,000 nonwhite chil- 
dren are learning to read and to under- 
stand the American way of life in books 
which either omit them entirely or 
scarcely mention thém. There is no need 
to elaborate upon the damage—much of 


it irreparable—to the Negro child's per- _ 


sonality. | &, 
But the impact. of all-white books 
7 39,600,000 white children is prob- 
ably even worse. Although his light 
skin makes him one of the world’s mi- 
norities, the white child learns from his 
books that he is the kingfish. There seems 


little chance of developing the humility 


so urgently needed for world coopera- 
tion, instead of world conflict, as long as 
our children are brought up on gentle 
doses of racism through their books. 
For the ten years, critics have 
deplored the blatant racial bias of the 
textbooks. Last August, Whitney Young, 


Jr., executive director of the National 
Urban League, attacked the trade books 
as well. In a nationally syndicated col- 
umn, he berated American trade book 
publishers for omitting Negroes from 
their books for children. As an example, 
he singled out a Little Golden Book, en- 
titled A Visit to the Zoo, which pictures 
New York’s Central Park Zoo in realistic 
detail except that no dark face is shown. 
“The entire book-publishing industry is 
guilty of this kind of omission,” charged 
Mr. Young. 

Are the publishers guilty as charged? 
To find the answer, I undertook a sur- 
vey of more than 5,000 trade books pub- 
lished for children in 1962, 1963, and 
1964. Surely the effect of Little Rock, 
Montgomery, and Birmingham could be 
seen by this time, I reasoned. 

As a start, I turned to the seventy 
members of the Children’s Book Council 
who published trade books for children 
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in each of these three years. Sitnilies 
of them —90--per-eent — completed my 
questionnaire; many gave anecdotal in- 
formation as well. 


of the replies and examina- 


tion of several hundred books led to the 
discouraging conclusion that the vast 


majority of recent books are as white 


as the segregated zoo of Golden Press. 
Of the 5,206 children’s trade books 
launched by the sixty-three publishers 
in the three-year period, only 349 in- 
clude one or more Negroes—an average 
of 6.7 per cent. Among the four pub- 
lishers with the largest lists of children’s 
books, the percentage of books with Ne- 
groes is one-third lower than this aver- 
age. These four firms (Doubleday, 

Franklin Watts, Macmillan, and Harper 
& Row) published 866 books in the 


three-year period, and only 4.2 per. cent 


have a Negro in text or illustration. 
Eight publishers produced only all-white 
books 


‘Of the books which publishers report 
as “including one or more Negroes,” 
many show only one or two dark faces 


in a crowd, In others, the litho-pencil 


sketches leave the reader g 
eiidias « Aicabe delta baled « 
racial difference cr a case of sunburn. 
It would be easy for some of these 
books to pass as all-white if publishers 
had not listed them otherwise. 


‘The scarcity of children’s books por- 


traying American Negroes is much 
greater than the figure of 6.7 per cent 
would indicate, for almost 60 per cent of 
the books with N egroes are out- 
side of continental United States or be- 
fore World War II, an event as remote 
to a child as the Boston Tea Party. There 
are books of African folk tales, reports 
of the emerging nations of Africa, stories 
laid in the islands of the Catbees: bi- 
ographies of Abraham Lincoln and Jef- 
ferson Davis and historical stories about 
the Underground Railroad. Most of them 
show a way of life that is far removed 
. from that of the contemporary Negro 
and may be highly distasteful to him. 
To the child who te been involved in 
civil rights demonstrations of Harlem 
or Detroit; it is small comfort to read 
cf the Negro slave who smilingly served 
his white master. 

Over the three-year period, only four- 
fifths of one per cent of the children’s 
trade books from the sixty-three publish- 
ers te!l a story about American apres 
tuday. Twelve of these forty-four books 
are the simplest icturebooks, showing 
Negroes in the illustrations but el 
ting the word from the text. —— 
are Benjie by Joan M. Lexau ( 
Press) ; Tonys Birds by Millicent Sel- 
sam (H & Row); The Snowy oa 
and Whistle for Willie by Ezra Ja 
- Keats (Viking). 

Those for readers of twelve and up 
mention the word Negro, and in sev- 
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—From Nest oa in School pte a House) . 
“In pling ‘of, Southern 


ties. fexapeple- eoveies —— e 


eral Ri characters tackle ital issues 
stemming from school integration, neigh- 
borhood d and nonviolent 
demonstrations. But these books are usu- 
ally so yentle as to be unreal. There are 
no cattle prods, no bombings, no repri- 
sals. The white heroine who befrien 
oft heat mo Se pace pr 
or at one c ent an 
an admiring bow: fied “3 
Several Sooke do have outstanding 
literary merit. Among them are Roose- 
velt Grady, by Louise > Shotwell (World), 


the story of a Negro boy whose parents 
are migratory workers; I Marched with 
Hannibal, by Hans Baumann (Henry Z.: 


Walck), a boy’s rt of the brilliant 
Carthaginian general; Forever Free: The 
Story of the Emancipation Proclamation, 
by Dorothy Sterling (Doubleday); The 
Peoples of Africa, by Colin M. Turnbull 
(World); and The Peaceable Revolu- 
tion, by Betty Schechter (Houghton 
Mifflin), a beautifully written report of 
three phases of the nonviolent revolu- 
tion as seen in the work of Thoreau, 


Gandhi, and the American Negro today. 


But these notable titles are the ex- 
ceptions. “Really fine books are still 


—From Snowy Day (Viking Press). 
“Many of the simplest picturebooks 
show Negroes in the illustrations 
but omit the word from the text.” 


scarce,” says Augusta Baker, coordi- 


nator of Children’s Services in the 
New York Public Library. Most of the 
books depicting Negroes are mediocre 
or worse, More than one-third have re- 
ceived unfavorable reviews or been ig- 
nored by the three major. 
media in the juvenile book field—The 
Horn Book, School Journal, and 
Bulletin of the Children’s Book Center 
of the University of Chicago. 

How well do recent children’s books 

i Gulu tebe 8 Soar tie 
tion I enlisted the help of four 
librarians who work Sti childveh in 


New York, Chicago, and Baltimore. They 


rated 149 of the books “excellent” and 
thirteen “objectionable” in their 
trayal of Negroes either through ifius- 
tration or text. 


Among those listed as “objectionable” _ 


are three editions of Little Black Sambo. 
Another is The Lazy Little Zulu, which 
a reviewer in School Library Journal 
rated as “Not recommended” because it 
“abounds in 

The oo of Negi stereo- 
types in a fiction is vividly spelled 
out in the unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion (1963) of Catherine Juanita Starke 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. By analyzing the work of popular 
American nov of the past hundred 
years—from James Fenimore Cooper to 
James Baldwin’ and Ralph Ellison—Dr. 
Starke shows how the Negro in. fiction 


has changed from the ridiculous stock. 


character to the emerging individual 
who is first a human being and second 
a Negro. 

Early novelists called the Negro “go- 
rilla-like,” gave him a name that ridi- 
culed his servile status (Emperor, Caesar, 
or Brutus, for example), and made his 
dark skin and thick lips the epitome of 
the ludicrous. The Negro mother was 
described as uncomely and ungraceful, 
clothing her stout body in gaudy calico. 

Concurrently there were protest nov- 
els which showed the “counter stereo- 
type’—the Negro of unsurpassed grace 
and beauty, poetic language, great wis- 
dom, and unfaltering judgment. 


In the 1920s The Saturday Evening 


Post was building circulation on the 
Irvin S. Cobb stories of Jeff, the comic 
Negro menial. Twenty years later, the 
Post was still doing the same with stories 
by Octavius Roy Cohen and Glenn Al- 
lan, who wrote of Negroes who ridiculed 
themselves and their race. 

Perhaps the public opinion which ap- 
plauded this kind of adult fiction in the 
forties was nsible also for the 1946 
Caldecott M: award to The Rooster 
Crows: A Book of American Rhymes and 
Jingles, illustrated by Maud and Miska 
Petersham and published by Macmillan. 
Apparently the librarians who selected 
this book as “the most distinguished 
American Picture Book for Children 
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published in the United States” in 1945 


were not bothered by four pages show- 
ing Negro children with great buniony 
feet, coal black skin, and bulging eyes 


(in the distance, a dilapidated cabin 


with a black, gun-toting, barefoot adult). 
White children in this book are nothing 
less than cherubic, with dainty little 
bare feet or well-made shoes. After 
eighteen years enough complaints had 
been received to convince the publisher 
that the book would be improved by 
deleting the illustrations of Negro chil- 
dren. In the new edition of The Rooster 
Crows (1964) only white children ap- 
pear. 

The 1964 Caldecott Award went to 
The Snowy Day, written and illustrated 
by Ezra Jack Keats and published by 
Viking. The book gives a sympathetic 
picture of just one child—a small Negro 
boy. The Negro mother, however, is a 
huge figure in a gaudy yellow plaid 
dress, albeit without a red bandanna. 

Many children’s books which include 
a Negro show him as a servant or slave, 
a sharecropper, a migrant worker, or a 
menial. 

On the other hand, a number of books 
have overtones of the “counter stereo- 
type’ observed by Dr. Starke—the Ne- 
gro who is always good, generous, and 
smiling in the face of difficulties. The 
nine-year-old hero of Roosevelt Grady 
is one of these. Cheerfully and efficiently 
he looks out for the younger children or 
works alongside his parents in the fields, 
does well at school when there is a 
school to go to, never loses his temper, 
and in the end finds a permanent home 
for the family. The book won the Nancy 
Bloch Award for the Best Intercultural 
Children’s Book for 1963, although it 
includes no whites except the teacher, 
the social worker, and the owner of the 
trailer camp. Only the pictures indicate 
that the Gradys and their friends are 
Negroes. 

When the Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion recommended Roosevelt Grady for 
children’s reading, a Negro newspaper 
deplored this choice because one picture 
shows a work-gang leader grappling 
with a fat knife-toting Negro who has 
threatened a young boy. “This is a gross 
stereotype, was the objection. “But the 
main story shows beautiful family life 
among Negroes,’ was the reply, and 
Roosevelt Grady remains on the Cleve- 
land list. 

It is not unusual for critics to disagree 
as to the effectiveness of the picture of 
the Negro in a book for children. For ex- 
ample, one of the librarians who helped 
me gave Tolliver, by Florence Means 
(Houghton Mifflin), a rating of “excel- 
lent” for its picture of the Negro. An- 
other criticized it as a modern story set 
in Fisk University as it was twenty-five 
years ago. “There has been a revolution 
down there since then,” she wrote. “As 
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a result the book seems somewhat con- 
descending.” | 

Whispering Willows, by Elizabeth 
Hamilton Friermood (Doubleday), also 
brought mixed response. It tells of the 
friendship of a white girl who is a high 
school senior in the class of 1911 and a 
Negro girl who works as a domestic in 
a white home. One librarian gave the 
book top rating. Another objected to the 
stereotype of the gentle Negro serving- 
girl who “knows her place.” 

These divergent opinions point up the 
dilemma faced by publishers of chil- 
dren’s books. As Albert R. Levinthal, 
president of Golden Press, explains it, 
“Golden Press has been criticized from 
both sides. . . . Almost every time we 
reissue Little Black Sambo we receive 
mail deploring it. When it is not avail- 
able .in our Little Golden Book series, 
we have had letters asking why we do 
not keep this classic in print!” 

One irate Mississippi mother (white) 
denounced a Little Golden Book of 
Mother Goose rhymes in a long letter to 
the Jackson Clarion-Ledger. She was 
aroused by the old rhyme, “Three babes 


in a basket/And hardly room for two/ | 


And one was yellow and one was black/ 
And one had eyes of blue.” 

“I bought one of the Little Golden 
Books entitled Counting Rhymes,” she 
wrote. “I was horrified when I was read- 
ing to my innocent young child, and, 
behold, on page 15 there was actually 
the picture of three small children in a 
basket together . . . and one was a little 
Negro! I put my child and the book 
down and immediately called the owner 
of the drugstore and told him he would 


not have any more of my business (and 


I buy a lot of drugs, for I am sick a lot) 
if he didn’t take all the rest of his copies 
of that book off his shelves.” 

The illustration shows the Negro baby 
looking down at a mouse. Determined 
to get the whole truth about basket in- 
tegration, the Mississippi mother said 
she got in touch with the author, pre- 
sumably Mrs. Goose herself. She said 
the author gave this explanation of the 
black child: “He was aware he didn't 
belong there, and he was looking down 
in shame because somebody (a symbol 
for the outside meddling yankees) has 
placed him in the same basket with the 
white child, where he didn’t really want 
to be. Also he was looking down at the 
mouse as if he recognized some kinship 
to animals.” | 

It's an amusing story. But the sad 
fact is that many publishing houses are 
catering to such mothers of the South 
and of the North. As one sales manager 
said, “Why jeopardize sales by putting 
one or two Negro faces in an illustra- 
tion?” | | 

Caroline Rubin, editor of Albert Whit- 
man, tells of three books brought out 
in the 1950s: Denny’s Story, by Eunice 


Smith, which shows Negro children in « 


illustrations of classroom-activity; Fun 
for Chris, by Blossom Randall, with Ne- 
gro and white children playing together; 
and Nemo Meets the Emperor, by Laura 
Bannon, a true story of Ethiopia. “The 


books won favorable comment,” writes 


Mrs. Rubin, “but the effect on sales was 
negative. Customers returned not only 
these titles but all stock from our com- 
pany. This meant an appreciable loss 
and tempered attitudes toward further 
use of Negro children in illustrations and 
text.” | 


Jean Poindexter Colby, editor of 


Hastings House, faced similar opposi- 
tion in 1959 when she told her salesmen 
about plans for A Summer to Share, by 
Helen Kay, the story of a Negro child 
from the city who visits a white family 
in the country on a Fresh-Air-Fund 
vacation. “Galleys on the book had been 


—Ann Zane Shanks. 


Nueaieiiiilinds may be the law of 
the land, but most of the books 


children see are all white.” 


set and art work was in preparation,” 
Mrs. Colby wrote in the April 1965 
issue of Top of the News, published by 
the American Library Association. “I 
told the salesmen present about the 
book and immediately encountered such 
opposition that I felt we either had to 
cancel the book entirely or change the 
book to an all-white cast. I wrote apolo- 
getically to the author and artist, ex- 
plaining the situation. They were both 
cooperative and the racial switch was 
made.” A Summer to Share came out in 
1960 with the Negro child turned into 
another white one. 

Mrs. Colby’s experience with New 
Boy in School, by May Justus (1963), 
was quite different. This is a simple 
story for second and third graders about 
a Negro boy who enters an all-white 
class. “We had a great deal of trouble 

(Continued on page 84) 
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selling New Boy in School in the South,” 


she writes. “Ed Jervis, our southern 
salesman, reported that. one big jobber 
would neither stock nor sell it. Another 
one would only fill special orders.” But 
then favorable reviews began to come 
in—from School Library Journal, the 
New York Times, the Chattanooga 
Times, the Savannah News, the Raleigh 
Observer, and the Tulsa World, among 
others. “Now it is a real best seller!” she 
reports. 

Mrs. Colby is also feeling pressure 
from those who deplore a story that 
shows the Negro as a slave, a servant, a 
railroad porter. “Slavery has been prac- 
tically taboo for many years now as a 
subject for children’s literature,” she 
writes, “and depicting the Negro as any- 
thing but perfect is not welcome either. 
White children and adults can be bad, 
but Negroes cannot. So my job has been 
to tone down or eliminate such people 
. . But when can we 
lift the shroud from the truth?” 

Not all editors speak as frankly as 
Mrs. Colby. One, who asks to remain 
anonymous, says it took her two years 
to get permission to bring out a book 
about children in a minority group. An- 
other reports a leading children’s book 
club rejected a 1961 book “especially 
because Southern subscribers would not 
like the way this heroine tackled the 
problem of prejudice.” Although no 
other publisher commented on book- 
club selection, this is undoubtedly an im- 
portant influence in editorial decisions. 


Wren the directors of eight chil- 
dren’s book clubs were questioned about 
the books they have distributed since 
September 1962, they listed only a tiny 
fraction that includes Negroes. Four 
hard-cover book clubs offered 230 books 
of which only six mention Negroes. Four 


paperback book clubs distributed 1,345 | 


titles with Negroes included in fifty- 
three. : 
Not one of the fourteen Negro books 


on the ALA list of Notable Children’s © 


Books in 1962, 1963, and 1964 won the 
more lucrative award of book-club se- 
lection.  —s_—is 

In the two Negro books distributed 
by tke Weekly Reader Children’s Book 
Club—Long Lonesome Train, by Vir- 
ginia Ormsby (Lippincott), and Skinny, 
by Robert Burch (Viking)—the Negro 
characters are Aunt Susan, her son Matt, 
a fireman, and the handyman, Roman. 
Richard R. RePass, director of this hard- 
cover book club, says, “These I would 
consider neither. germane to the plot, 
nor particularly flattering to our Negro 
citizens. The main reason why there are 
not more books with Negro characters 


among our book club -selections is the 


general dearth of good candidates.” 
It should be explained that the hard- 


one: book clubs send the same book to 


every child while the paperback book 
clubs ask each member to: choose one 
title from a list of ten to a dozen. Per- 
haps for this reason the paperback clubs 
have distributed certain titles which the 
hard-cover book clubs would not take a 
chance on. One of these is Mary Jane, 
by Dorothy Sterling, published by 
Doubleday in hard cover and given a 
two-star rating by School Library Jour- 
nal. It also received the Nancy Bloch 
Award for 1959. This is the realistic 
story of a Negro girl who is the first to 
enter an all-white junior high school that 
bristles with prejudice. 

Mary Jane has not been selected for 
hard-cover book club distribution. But 
after several years of deliberation, the 
Arrow Book Club, one of the paperback 
clubs, offered Mary Jane to its fifth- 
and sixth-grade members. By December 
1964, 159,895 copies had been sold. 
“Only .six letters of complaint were re- 
ceived,” reports Lilian Moore, Arrow 
Book Club editor, “all from adults in the 
South. And many warm comments have 


come in from the children who read 


Mary Jane.” 3 
By March 1965, Mary Jane had been 
published in Swedish, Dutch, Czech, 
German, and Russian editions. Accord- 
ing to Publishers’ Weekly, the Children’s 
Literature House of Moscow reports 
100,000 copies of Mary Jane have been 
printed there and are stirring up “lively 
interest.” ng 
Obviously not all children’s books can 
or should include Negroes. The story of 
a family in Plymouth Colony or in mod- 
ern Sweden would be distorted if Negro 
faces were shown: Certainly no author 
or artist should be required to follow 
any formula for integration. - | 
- But, consciously or unconsciously, 
most writers and artists have long been 
following the formula for pure white 
books. Some of the distortions caused 


: © ° x 
—From Roosevelt Grady (World). 


their friends are Negroes.” 


“Only the 
Gradys 


by this formula are ludicrous. For ex- | 


ample, We Live in the City, a simple 
picture-book by Bert Ray (Childrens 
Press, 1963), tells of Laurie and Gregg 
looking over the city of Chicago—a city 
that apparently has no Negroes. 

Only white people appear in Your 
Brain, by Margaret O. Hyde (McGraw- 
Hill, 1964). In books of science experi- 
ments, it is usually a white hand that 
holds the thermometer, a white arm 


reaching for a test tube, white children | 


feeding the guinea pig. In books of 
poetry it is a white face smiling over 
the first stanza. : 

While making a survey of G. P. Put- 
nam’s books of thé past three years, 
Putnam’s juvenile editor Tom MacPher- 
son came upon an illustrated novel about 
professional football, with not a single 


Negro player among the professionals. 


“That embarrassed us considerably,” he 
wrote. | 


S EVERAL juvenile editors expressed 


similar concern. “I was ——. 
wrote Virginie Fowler, editor of Knopf's 
Borzoi Books for Young People, “to real- 
ize how few books we have on our list 
that accept an integrated society. .. . 
as I look at my titles and think of the 


books [I realize] in many instances they 


could easily have been books about a 
Negro child or could have been shared 
books of child and friend.” 
Executives at Golden Press analyzed 
the Little Golden Books of 1962, 1963, 
and 1964 and deééided that thirteen of 
their all-white books ‘ould have in- 
cluded Negroes in a perfectly natural, 


realistic way. One of. these is A Visit 


to a Children’s Zoo, cited by Whitney 
Young, Jr. (“He is certainly right,” said 
the Golden Press editor. “A missed op- 
portunity for a natural handling of the 
situation.” ) : ; | 

In the meantime, the Negro market 
has expanded to at least $25 billion in 
consumer purchasing power, according 
to John H. Johnson, publisher of Ebony. 
The Negro school population and the 
number of Negro teachers are growing 
rapidly, particularly. in the large urban 
centers. With vastly increased funds 
available through government sources, 
a huge economic force is building up 
for integrated schools and integrated 
reading materials. | : 

Lacking good children’s books about 
Negro history, many school libraries are 
purchasing the $5.95 adult book, A Pic- 
torial: History of the Negro in America, 
by Langston Huches and Milton Meltzer 
(Crown), Boards of education in both 
New York and Detroit have written and 

blished their own paperback Negro 

for young readers. 

The integrated readers produced by, 

the Detroit Board of 


published in 1964 by Follett for in- 
school use are now being sold in paper- 
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back in the bookstores—where pore 
are reported to be buying eagerly. 

The market that most publishers are 
avoiding is being cultivated by—of all 
corporations—the Pepsi-Cola Company, 
which has produced an excellent LP re- 
cording Adventures in Negro H 


This has been made available to schools 


through local soft-drink distributors. 
The first pressing of 10,000 copies was 
grabbed up almost immediately, accord- 
ing to Russell Harvey, director of Spe- 
cial Market Services. After a year, 
100,000 copies had been distributed and 
a second record is being made. (The 
first record, filmstrip, and script may be 
purchased for $5 through the Special 
Markets Division of Pepsi-Cola, 500 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022). 
. What about the children’s books com- 
ing out in 1965? According to reports 
from editors, about 9 per cent of their 
196& books will include one or more 
Negroes. This is 1.5 per cent above the 
average for 1964. 

In addition, there will be a continuing 
trend to up-date or reissue earlier books 
that include Negroes. Among those re- 
issued in the past three years: My Dog 
Rinty, by Ellen Tarry and Marie Hall 
Ets (Viking); Black Fire: A Story of 
Henri Christophe, by C. Newcomb (Mc- 
Kay); Famous Women Singers, by UI- 
rich (Dodd, Mead); The Story of the 
Negro, by Arna Bontem ps (Knopf); and 
The Barred Road, by Adele DeLeeuw 
(Macmillan). Ladder to the Sky, by 
Ruth Forbes Chandler (Abelard), which 
went out of print for several years, has 
returned in 1965. 

This year Doubleday is launching its 
new Zenith Books, “to explain America’s 
minorities.” These books are planned 
for supplementary reading in high school 
- English and social studies classes. The 
accompanying Teacher’s Manual puts 


them more definitely with textbooks. 


than with trade books. 
Many juvenile editors who state de- 


termination to present a completely fair z 


picture of Negroes in our multiracial 


society add the reservation: “where it. 


seems natural and not forced.” 

“We don't set about deliberately to do 
these things,” writes Margaret McEl- 
‘derry, editor of children’s books at Har- 
court, Brace & World, “but take them as 
they seem natural and right.” 

“We plan to continue to introduce 
Negroes where it can be handled in con- 
text and illustrations in a normal way,” 
says Margaret E. Braxton, vice presi- 
dent of Garrard Publishing Company. 

“Artificial books forcing the racial issue 
are not a part of our future plans.” 

“Most publishers are eagerly looking 
for-manuscripts that deal with integra- 
tion and the problems faced by Negroes 
in our country,” writes Mrs. Esther K. 
Meeks, children’s book editor of Follett 
Publishing Company. “If we found twice 
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tn Benijie (Dial Press). 


“Books of outstanding merit 
are still the exception.” 


Sens 
one of the few or young 
that tells a realistic story ro the violence 
resulting from racial 

Fabio Coen, editor of Pantheon Books 
for children, makes this comment: “A 
book even ‘remotely discussing racial 
problems has to bal with the subject 
with the same spontaneity and honesty 
that is basically required of any book. 
To my mind, it is therefore impossible 


to commission one.” 


The newly formed Council for Inter-_ 


racial Books for Children operates on 
the principle that, given encouragement, 
authors and artists will create good chil- 
dren’s books that include nonwhites, and 
that given the manuscripts, publishers 

will produce and market them. The 
Council, sponsored by a group including 
Benjamin Spock, Ben Shahn, Langston 


Hughes, Mary Gaver, Alex Rosen, Har- 


old Taylor, Harry Golden, and Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg, will offer prizes for out- 
standing manuscripts and will negotiate 
with editors for their publication, _ 


and East Harlem Area of New York: 
“Publishers have participated in a cul- 
tural lobotomy. It is no accident that 
Negro history and Negra identification 
have been forgotten. Our society has 
contrived to make the Arhérican Negro 


a rootless person. The Council for Inter- | 


racial Books for Children has been 
formed to relieve this situation.” 
Whether the Council gets many books 
into print or not, it can accomplish a 
great deal simply by reminding editors 
and publishers that what is good for the 
Ku Klux Klan is not necessarily good 
for America—or for the book business. 
White supremacy in children’s literature 
will be abolished when authors, editors, 


publishers, and booksellers decide that 


they need not submit to bigots. 


district school beast: for the Central 
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Author’s and Publishers’ Views Revealed in 
Excerpts from August ’66 Powell Committee Hearings 


In the Words of 
Some Publishers... 


From Statements Made 
At the Hearings 


CQ POSITION with respect to both 
classroom and library materials 
is as follows: 

1) American Negroes and other 
minorities should be represented in 
textbooks, both in content and illus- 
tration, on the same basis as other 
groups in the United States... . 

2) In subjects such as history and 
social studies, there should be forth- 
right discussions of the economic, 

litical, social, and moral questions 
relating to. intergroup relations. 

3) We will not publish an alter- 
nate version of any book or film in 
order to sell it to schools which do 
not wish to use integrated materials. 

Robert W. Locke, Senior Vice 

President, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


In addition, we have specifically 
directed a large portion of our new 
roducts toward motivation of the 
disadvantaged person, so typically 


urban and a member of a minority 


group. 
Ross D. Sackett, 

Executive Vice President, 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 


Our present textbooks devote ex- 
plicit treatment to civil rights and 
minority-group problems, and they 
are used, as earlier books were, in 
every state in the Union. Further- 
more, it is the present policy of the 
company to illustrate those textbooks 
in which pictures of people are in- 
tegral to the work with photographs 
and drawings that represent people 
of varying races. Accordingly, we 
have not made a practice of issuing 
separate editions of the same work. 
Cameron S. Moseley, Vice President, 
Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 


- We do not publish one version of 
a textbook for the North and 
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Negroes and the Truth Gap 


Statement of Dorothy Sterling before House Committee 
On Education and Labor Hearings on Treatment of 
Minority Groups in Texts and Library Books 3 


A’ A WRITER OF HALF A DOZEN children’s books on Negro history and life, I 


am convinced that Negroes in America are being 


as badly hurt by a 


“truth gap” as they are by a “job gap” or “housing gap.” In the past decade 


I have observed this “truth gap” repeated 


Zenith Books: New 
Series Worth Noting 


INCE 1965 Doubleday, under the 

, imprint Zenith Books, has been 
publishing a series of books about 
minority groups. They are written 
at a sixth-grade reading level, with 
content closely paralleling many 
sixth-to-twelfth-grade social studies 
and English courses. According to 
the publisher’s statement of purpose, 
they are “designed to encourage the 
slow, the bored, the inhibited stu- 
dent toward greater participation 
in class. At the same time, their use 
will give all students a more bal- 
anced picture of American growth 
and development based on the 
achievements of America’s minority 
citizens.” 


Team of Writers 


Each book is written by a histo- 
rian-reading specialist team and is 
under the general editorial direction 


of John Hope Franklin, Professor of — 


History, University of Chicago, and 
Shelby Umans, specialist in reading 
instruction, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University. 

Zenith Books are available in two 
editions: clothbound, at $2.95; 
paperback, at $1.45. 


Council Announces 
CONTEST 
For Negro Writers 
Please see back page 


ly in my visits to schools as a “guest 
discussion leader.” 
A characteristic encounter occur- 
red following publication of my 
book “Forever Free, The Story of 
the Fares emp Proclamation,” 
when a panel of boys and girls inter- 
viewed me on a radio program. In 
the course of our discussion they in- 
formed me 1) that Negroes were the 
only people in history to gain their 
freedom without any effort on their 
own a 2) that United States 
slaves had been well-treated and hap- 
py; and g) that the Reconstruction 
period roca the Civil War was 
a “tragic era’”’ o 
ing which rapacious scalawags and 
carpetbaggers despoiled the South. 
These were white boys and girls 
from a la New York City high 
school. They had been chosen to 
— on the panel because they were 
e best history students in their 
class. They knew nothing of the 
200,000 Negro soldiers and sailors 
who had fought for the Union dur- 
ing the Civil War. They had never 
heard of slave revolts or of the thou- 
sands of men and women who com- 
mitted suicide rather than accept 
bondage. Their distorted picture of 
the Reconstruction era included 
nothing of the many solid achieve- 
ments of the Reconstruction govern- 
ments, of the hundreds of.able Ne- 
groes who served as state legislators, 
United States Congressmen and Sen- 
ators. — 7 
Although I was- disappointed in 
these young “history” students, I was 
not surprised. I had seen the text- 
books that my own children brought 
home from a suburban New York 
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Negro misrule dur- | 
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Letters from Our Readers 


What Other People Are Thinking... 


INTERRACIAL Books FOR CHILDRFN 
has just come—an excellent idea. 
Phyllis Whitney’s idea is so impor- 
tant now. ... 

One thing I am sure we must kee 
remembering. Books come from life 
and evolve in response to need and 
interest. Nancy Larrick’s article 
(“The All-White World of Chil- 
dren's Books,” Saturday Review, 
September 11, 1965) was really not 
quite fair. She was well answered in 
The Horn Book. 

Every publishing season sees more 
and more interracial books for all 
age levels — in both fiction and non- 
fiction. And more come as the cul- 
tural pattern changes. I'm not sure 
anyone would know exactly what 
today’s ethnic balance is. And 
it would be different tomorrow. 
There are many fine new books 
about Negro children, in which the 
story and characters are basically im- 
portant because they are human 
beings, regardless of color. This 1s 
an important criterion. 

Public discussion and _ federal 
spending are having a deep effect 
upon all publishing, and the racial 

and social content of books. 
_ The impact of the Head Start pro- 
gram is very great both on the nature 
of the contents of many new books 
and the vast number of children now 
having books to see and read. 

All kinds of books are reaching 
all kinds of children. Title II is 
bringing thousands of books to 
schools and libraries which had few 
hitherto. We must realize this and 
go along with it. | 

Ruth Tooze, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


We are in dire need of good chil- 
dren’s books. I understand the Coun- 
cil on Interracial Books for Children 
hopes to get books distributed to 
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children who don’t have the oppor- 
tunity to get hold of and read good 
books that they can relate to... . 
The problem is that most books talk 
to a way of life that these kids can't 
possibly identify with. | 

Teacher in a 

nursery school in Georgia 


I was happy to receive the first 
issue Of INTERRACIAL BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. Read every word and 
found it all interesting—a good 
searching-out of the problems_in- 
volved. Calling attention is one of 
the main jobs, I should think.... . 
I’ve sent for a subscription for me, 
and also for my daughter, who is 
raising three small children and is 
especially interested in these books. 

Phyllis A. Whitney, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


I was delighted to receive the 
sample copy of your new publica- 
tion, INTERRACIAL Books FoR CHIL- 
DREN, and I wish you. every success 
with this worthwhile venture. It is 
an area in which there is a tremend- 
ous need for good books and, as Mrs. 
Karl stated in your lead article, a 
total lack of acceptable manuscripts. 
Hopefully, your publication will 
stimulate editors and, more impor- 
tant, authors to channel their efforts 
in this direction. I am_ sending 
separately copies of two of our 1965 
publications. 

Jean E. Reynolds, 

Senior Editor Children’s Books, 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


I am_yery much concerned about 
the problem of interracial books for 
children. I applaud, particularly, 
Miss Karl's editorial. 

Perhaps the most important audi- 
ence today is an adult one: parents, 
teachers, ministers, counsellors, etc. 

I appreciate the direct approach 
of your publication. I always wonder, 
however, if it is not effective also 
to demonstrate the principle of 
“open vision.” I realize that this is 
somewhat more difficult and cer- 
tainly less dramatic than the direct 
view. But I think it is worth a try. 

For example, is it possible to print 
excerpts from exemplary materials 
without undue comment on the 
values? I should be interested to 
know how this worked. 

Esther M. Jackson, 

Visiting Professor, 

Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 


Congratulations and best wishes 
for the success of this new project. 
Indeed, we feel there is a need for 
a group that will preg and point 
up the need for books that can es- 
pecially meet the needs for the non- 
white and urban poor children. 

Sophie C. Silverberg, 

Manager of Library Relations, 

Rand McNally & Co. 


This Institute is serving 500 adults 
referred by the Illinois Employment 
Agency for training in basic voca- 
tional skills and in reading and writ- 
ing. We are in ‘the process of devel- 
oping a library of material on Negro 
life apppropriate for a group of peo- 
ple with limited educational experi- 
ence. Please send us a catalogue of 


publications. 


Midway Technical Institute, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


A Council on Interracial Books 
for Children — what a _ splendid 
project — especially if it evolves into 
promoting the writing of “real” 
stories about “real” people in “real’’ 
situations — instead of the contrived 
and sometimes catchpenny ones 
being ground out by authors who 
are not really “with” their subject 
because they cannot, naturally, write 
from inside, looking out at the big, 
wide, and perplexing white world 
around them, with all its ugly, sear- 
ing tensions. 

Oddly enough, in mid-August, 
when I lectured at the unique all- 
juvenile Writers’ Workshop in Chil- 
dren’s Literature at the Colorado 
Woman's College in Denver, I 


‘brought up the situation Phyllis 


Whitney pointed up in her letter 
to the Council: Where are the non- 
white writers who should be writing 
the books so needed at this time? 
At the Colorado seminar there 
was not a single Negro enrolled. 
(And to my knowledge, none had 
applied for the fellowships — not 
even from the immediate area.) 
There were no nonwhites at the con- 
ference in New Hampshire where I 
subsequently lectured. And it has 
been several terms since I’ve had a 
nonwhite student even scout my 
workshop in Writing for Children 
and Teen-Agers at New York Uni- 


versity. And yet, some years ago a 
Negro librarian commuted from 
Baltimore to my class in New York 
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Response of Publishers 
To Council's Request for 
Lists of Interracial Books 


Toward the end of 1966, the Coun- 
cil wrote to all publishers of . chil- 
dren’s books to find out what titles 
had appeared in the past two years 
that the publishers themselves re- 
garded as “likely to fill the special 
needs of nonwhite, urban poor chil- 
dren.” The response to this letter 
has us bewildered. 

Some publishers responded quick- 
ly and sent. us trade books that ap- 
pear to be the kind we are looking 
for. Others sent us books that obvi- 
ously had nothing to do with our 
pis ote Several that have expressed 
a friendly interest in the Council— 
and that have published good inter- 
racial books—have not yet sent any- 
thing. One house sent us visual aids 
and teachers’ manuals. And one 
seems to have a computer that stut- 
ters: every week or two we get masses 
of material, always in duplicate, 
sometimes in triplicate. It is all in- 
teresting, but very little of it has 
anything to do with our request. 

By January 1 we had received 
more than 100 books from 32 pub- 
lishers, and as we go to press, they 
are still coming. At this point, we 
don’t know how to give a report 
that makes sense, si) we are saying 
nothing except that the books are 
being read by committees that in- 
clude teachers and children’s li- 
brarians. 

Now a request: INTERRACIAL 
Booxs FOR CHILDREN would like to 
know what our readers think about 
specific new books. If you have read 
any books that you think are espe- 
cially good—or bad—write us about 
them, and give your reasons. 


Along with the fight to dese- 
gregate the schools, we must 
desegregate the minds of the 
American people. If we merely 
succeed in  desegregating the 
school buildings, we may very well 
find that we have won the battle 
and lost the war. Integration be- 
| gins the day after the minds of the 
American people are  desegre- 


gated. 
From "Black Man's Burden," 
by John O. Killens : 


This is a picture of my son, James Nick- 
son. Is there any way of getting a story 
published about this youngster? 

His little years have been very exciting. 

Please send me as many copies as pos- 
sible of INTERRACIAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Katherine Nickson, New York, N. Y. - 


Needed: Reevaluation of a “Classic” 


By ISABELLE SUHL 
Librarian, Elisabeth Irwin High School, New York, N. Y. 


QO’ SEPTEMBER 30, 1966, Life pub- 
lished an article on the filming 
of “The Story of Doctor Dolittle,” 
starring Rex Harrison. The article 
was accompanied by an elaborate 
pull-out cover showing Rex Harri- 
son in two scenes from the forth- 
coming film, which is to be a musical 
and which has a $15-million budget. 
On November 20, Lippincott ran a 
full-page advertisement in The New 
York Times Book Review of “The 
Story of Doctor Dolittle,” by Hugh 
Lofting, “now in its 52nd printing, 
because children today love it as 
much “as you did when’ you were 
young.” At the bottom of. the ad- 
vertisement was this statement: 
“Doctor Dolittle is now being made 
into a major picture by Twentieth 
Century-Fox, starring Rex Harrison 
as Doctor Dolittle.” 

So begins apparently a major 
advertising campaign to tie in the 
sale of the book with the movie. 
But how many people who once 
read this children’s “classic,” first 
published in 1920, remember that it 
has one of the most chauvinistic in- 
cidents in ee es children’s literature, 
accompanie ually stereotyped 
and saticatullah Fac aan by 
the author? For those who have for- 
gotten, the incident occurs when 
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Doctor BD ‘his traveling com- 
panion, sia the parrot, and 
other friends are captured in Africa 
and imprisoned by an African chief. 
Polynesia, being a parrot, can slip 
through the bars—and does so. Re- 
turning to Doctor Dolittle, she tells 
him she has discovered a way for him 
to escape. She had found Prince 
Bumpo, the chief’s son, mourning 
in the garden because he had fallen 
in love with a white princess and 
couldn’t woo her since he was black. 
Doctor Dolittle has a lotion that 
will turn. Prince Bumpo_ white, 
temporarily. Without telling him 
that the lotion will “solve” his prob- 
lem for only a time, Doctor Dolittle 
bribes the prince into setting them 
free. With his now white skin, the 
prince goes off in pursuit of his 
princess. 

There are twelve Doctor Dolittle 
books in all, and all are still in print. 
The second one, “The Voyages of 
Doctor Dolittle,” won the New- 
bery Medal in 1923.4@§M@ey have all 
been translated into marty languages. 

Shouldn’t they all be reread and 
reevaluated in the light of modern 
times and understandings? How can 
a new generation of children be pro- 
tected from their chauvinism and 
racism? 


Negroes and the Truth Gap 


| (Continued from page 1) 


school. I recall two illustrations in 
particular from a social studies text. 
One showed slave children frolicking 
in the cotton fields. The other was 
a picture of a “slave cabin’’—a rose- 
covered clapboard bungalow that 
closely resembled a cottage in a mod- 
ern housing development! 


Ignorance about the role of the 
Negro in American history is not 
limited to white children. I have 
spoken in schools in Harlem and the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn, 
as well as to NAACP adult groups, 
and have found, far too frequently, 
the same lack of knowledge. Only 
last year a graduate of a Negro col- 
lege in the South, now studying in 
New York for his Ph.D., talked to 


me glibly of carpetbaggers and 


scalawags but did not know that two 
Negroes, Hiram Revels and Blanche 
K. Bruce, had represented Missis- 
sippi in the United States Senate dur- 
ing Reconstruction. 


_ Distorted History 


Obviously, much of this ignorance 
can be traced to the American his- 
tory taught in our schools, which 
systematically suppresses and distorts 
the truth, whether by intent or de- 
fault. Several studies have recently 
been made on the treatment of Ne- 
groes in history textbooks. The best 
I have seen is ‘““The Negro in Ameri- 
can History Textbooks,” prepared by 
a panel of historians from the Uni- 
versity of California, and published 
by the California State Department 
of Education. They found that the 
Negro was virtually omitted from the 
books they examined and that the 
texts ‘‘reflected views on racial and 
sectional themes that have been 
rejected or drastically modified by 
the best of current historical scholar- 
ship.” 

But I can speak only of my own 
experiences as a writer. My books 
are what are known as “trade books,”’ 
bought by schools for supplementary 
reading rather than as classroom 
texts. All but one have been pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Company. 


I first became interested in Negro 
history when I was looking for a 
dramatic subject for a book for girls 
and found it in Harriet Tubman, 
leader of the Underground Railroad. 
My biography of her, “Freedom 
Train,” was published in 1954. It 
had a modest acceptance then and 
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has been selling better in recent 
years. 

Another book, “Captain of the 
Planter, The Story of Robert 
Smalls,” was a more ambitious un- 
dertaking. It required over a year 
of original research because, remark- 
ably, there were no full-length biog- 
raphies of Smalls to draw on. Smalls 
was a slave who stole a Confederate 
gunboat and sailed it past the guns 
of Fort Sumter to turn it over to the 
Union fleet. Hailed as a war hero— 
with his photograph in Harpers 
Weekly—he was awarded prize money 
and freedom by a special act of Con- 
gress. Until the war’s end, he fought 
for the Union as captain of the 
Planter, the ship he ‘had ‘liberated. 


“Mary Jane," by Dorothy Sterling, the story 
of a Negro girl's first year in an integrated 
school 


Afterward he became a leader of the 
Republican Party in South Carolina 
and was sent to Congress five times. 
His last elective office was as a dele- 
gate to the South Carolina constitu- 
tional convention in 1895, which dis- 
franchised the Negroes of the state. 

Smalls . . . is a genuine hero figure 
who should appeal to children. Yet 
I have never seen a line about Robert 
Smalls in a school history text. My 
biography of him was published in 
1958, when the South was busy say- 
ing “NEVER!” to the Supreme 
Court and Northern schools weren’t 
concerned with Negroes either. Al- 
though reviewers seemed to find it 
well-written and researched, only 
11,255 copies of it have been sold in 


84 years. In the first six months of 


1966, when the Education Act pro- 
vided funds for school libraries, it 
sold g26 copies. During the same six 
months, a book I wrote on mosses, 
ferns, and mushrooms sold more 
than 3,000 copies. Can we permit 
our children to grow up knowing 
more about mushrooms than they do 
about their fellow Americans? 

Moved by newspaper accounts of 
the Negro children who were brav- 
ing mobs to enter integrated schools, 
I wrote a book called “Tender War- 
riors,” based on interviews with a 
number of these courageous young- 
sters and illustrated with fine photo- 
graphs by Myron Ehrenberg. It was 
published in 1958 by Hill & Wang 
and was, I believe, the first book on 
school integration. Even today, any 
Negro, adult or younger, could find 
in this book added reasons for 
conscious and purposeful pride in 
his group. I say “‘could’’ because the 
book was a commercial failure and 
has been out of pen for some time. 
I would guess that very few copies 
ever reached school or public li- 
braries. 

My next book was “Mary Jane,” 
a fictional account of a Negro girl’s 
first year in an integrated school. 
Doubleday published this in 1959, 
with twinges of trepidation. One of 
their salesmen told me at the time 
that he wouldn’t dare enter a book- 
store in Chicago with a book that 
had a picture of a Negro on its 
jacket, I do not know if any Chicago 
stores are displaying it now, but 
“Mary Jane” Sas been selling well 
in recent years. Total hard-cover 
sales now amount to 32,737 copies, 
with 3,752 copies sold since January 
1, 1966. In addition, it has been 
brought out as a paperback, which 


is marketed through schools by 


Scholastic Book Services, and there 
have been six foreign editions. 


Two Recent Books 


My most recent books on Negro 
history are “Forever Free, The Story 
of the Emancipation Proclamation” 
and “Lift Every Voice, The Lives of 
W. E. B. Du Bois, Mary Church 
Terrell, Booker T. Washington, 
James Weldon Johnson.” Published 
in 1953, “Forever Free” has sold 22,- 
112 copies. “Lift Every Voice” has 
sold 12,079 copies since its publica- 
tion in the fall of 1965... . 

I am pleased at the praise my 
books have been receiving. But until 
more and better books in the same 
category are published, they will 
remain, like a handful of others, 
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token books. There are hardly 
enough titles to fill a five-foot shelf 
when what we need is a fifty-foot 
shelf. 

How can we bring the truth about 
Negro history and life to our chil- 
dren? We must tell it as it was and 
as it is, without sugar-coating. The 
facts are available. Historians like 
John Hope Franklin, Benjamin 
Quarles, Rayford Logan, C. Vann 
Woodward, Kenneth Stampp, have 
supplied us with some, and there is 
more, a great deal more, to be un- 
covered. ... : 


Crash Program Needed 


There should be a crash program 
to revise school textbooks so that 
they conform with the best modern 
historiography. As a taxpayer, I 
object to federal money. being spent 
for books which petuate out- 
moded racist doctrines. And there 
should be a crash program to re- 


educate teachers and school librari- . 


ans. We have special teacher-train- 
ing courses and summer institutes in 
the “new math” and the “new sci- 
ence.” Why not in the “new his- 
tory’—which isn’t new at all, but 
which comes much closer to being 
true history? 

There is some danger of turning 
out formula books—books written 
to order that lack literary quality. 
But it is a minor one. After all, not 
all the books published each season 
are deathless prose. 

The great importance of the kind 
of books we are talking about is that 
they will be widely read, not only 
by Negroes, but by white children 
and adults as well. When the role of 
the black man in our history is bet- 
ter understood, white America will 
discover that it, too, has reason to 
be proud of the Negroes’ partnership 
in our nation. Only then will we be 
able to resolve the contradiction that 
Thurgood Marshall once identified 
by saying that if America is a melt- 
ing pot and the Negro hasn't melted, 
it’s because he hasn’t been allowed 
to get into the pot. 


Since writing my statement, I have 
had some correspondence with a li- 
brarian in Brooklyn. I would like 
to quote from her letter: 


‘A local poverty program in the 
ghetto in which I work ie the boys 
and girls an assignment: bring in the 
biographies of two famous Puerto 
Ricans and one famous Negro. We 
checked the “Reading and Study 
Guide of the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia,’ which lists the names of 


Book Trade Journal Comments on Hearings 


From an Editorial in Publishers’ Weekly, September 19, 1966 


... [Che impression created at the 
hearings was that these new books 
have not, as yet, made much of an 
impact in the educational market- 


spasig Their adoption and use so far 
ave been spotty, publishers said, 
while civil rights spokesmen asserted 
that integrated books have not yet 
reached the level of the neighbor- 
hood school. Here the problem is 
partially the old one that has 
plagued educational publishers for 
years: In response to educators’ de- 
mands, they create new _ books 
(which in itself is a time-consuming 
process) , but acceptance of the books 
is long delayed by cumbersome adop- 
tion procedures and by the woefully 
matt percentage of school budgets 
that is allocated for books. 


But specifically with respect to 
racially integrated materials, the 


roblems may run deeper. The 
owell hearings really didn’t get 
down to the related matter of dual 
editions, one for the North and one 
for the South (are publishers to be 
believed when they say they don’t 
ublish them anymore?) ; the text- 
ks whose “integration” is phony 
(the “change-the-color-plate books” 
or the “color-me-brown books’’) ; 
and the disproportionate textbook 
purchasing power wielded by the 
state-adoption states of the South. 
Though textbook publishing execu- 
tives may recognize that the big 
cities are “‘where the action is,” 
their sales departments are not 
likely to be happy if this means 
giving offense to those who write 
those big state contracts in the South. 
Such market considerations can re- 
sult in editorial caution that is inap- 
propriate in the year 1966. .. . 


famous people by nationality—and 
Puerto Ricans are not listed. We also 
checked the “World Book” for the 
biography of Harriet ‘Tubman—and 
it is not there.” 

She further explained, “The 
‘Reading and Study Guide’ is a 
separate volume. It lists among other 
things the names of prominent per- 


sons broken down by nationality (a 


frequent homework question kids 
are given in school). Puerto Ricans 
are not listed here, and since I work 
in a neighborhood with a heavy 
Puerto Rican concentration and 


where community groups and schools 
are stressing ethane: Mintiey, we find 
this omission not only hampering, 
we find it oN a 
The “World Encyclopedia” 
that she consulted .was copyrighted 
in 1964 and is published by Field 
Enterprises Educational Corpora- 
tion. Although a biography of Har- 
riet ‘Tubman is not included, there 
are 38 other Negro biographies. 
D. 


~ Information, Please 


The Council on Interracial 
Books for Children would like to 
have a list of all college courses 
that are being offered in Chil- 
dren’s Literature and in Writ- 
ing for Children. If you have 
such a list—or part of one— 
please send it to us, together with 
addresses of the colleges and 
names of the teachers. 


‘Escape by Night < 
Why Not a Reprint? 


During the 1940’s and ’50’s, books 
with interracial themes sometimes 
had a short life. It might be worth 
culling these “prematurely pro-in- 
tegration” books to find some that 
have gone out of print and could 
be reprinted today. 


Underground Railroad 


One which has recently been called 
to the Council’s attention is “Escape 
by Night” (Winston), a story of 
the Underground Railroad, by 
Helen Wells. Unlike other fictional 
accounts, which portray the Rail- 
road as a white benevolent society 
that lent a helping hand to ignorant 
slaves, “Escape” includes courageous, 
intelligent Negroes and even one Ne- 
gro stationmaster in its cast of char- 
acters, It is a fast-moving adventure 
story with a particular appeal for 
boys. Its illustrations, too, are attrac- 
tive. , 

However, if “Escape by Night’’ is 
reprinted, Miss Wells might want 
to heed one suggestion that has been 
made to the Council: tone down the 
dialect, which in one or two places 
has a stereotyped ring. 


And here is a further suggestion, 
to our readers. If you know of. any 
out-of-print interracial book that in 
your opinion should be reprinted, 
please write to us about it. 
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Office, Anyone? 


The Council has temporary 
office space through the generos- 
ity of our Treasurer and Attor- 
ney, Stanley Faulkner; but the 
Council needs a_ permanent 
home. It should be large enough 
to house a reference library of 
interracial books for children. 

We will heartily welcome any 
offers of free space. Suggestions 
about how to get a rent-free of- 
fice will also be welcome—parti- 
cularly if they are accompanied 
by an offer of the time and 
energy necessary to do the leg- 
work to locate the space. All 
those working for the Council 
are overemployed at their reg- 
ular work. They do not need 
more projects to execute nearly 
so much as they need more peo- 


ple to execute projects. 


How To Achieve Ethnic 


Balance at Book Fairs 


From Randolph C. Sailer, of 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, comes 
an idea that we pass along: 

When a Book Fair is to be pre- 
sented in your local school, be sure 
it offers books that include Negroes. 

Find out what agency supplies 
books for your local Fair; then con- 
tact this agency long in advance of 
the event. It often takes a long time 
to get books from publishers. Insist, 
then insist again, that certain specific 
titles be displayed. Unless you do 
this, the agency that arranges the 
Book Fair may want to put their ef- 
forts into moving the stock they al- 
ready have on hand—and this stock 
may not be at all balanced from an 
ethnic point of view. 


Publishers Speak 


(Continued from page 1) 
another version for the South or any 
other section of the country. ... 
We believe that the children of min- 
ority groups must find in their text- 
books situations familiar in their 
everyday experience and people with 
whom they can identify. 

Lee C, Deighton, Chairman, 
The Macmillan Co. 


Houghton Mifflin Company sub- 
scribes to the principle that text- 
books should present a fair and 
balanced treatment of all groups— 
racial, religious, and national—in 
American society. 

George Manuel Fenollosa, 

Vice Pres. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


John Day Produces 
Excellent Visual Aids 
For Use in Classroom 


W* RECENTLY asked publishers to 
. send us interracial trade books 
for possible review. The John Day 
Co. sent us, along with several trade 
books, a set of visual-aids materials 
for classroom use entitled Urban 
Education Studies. This material 1s 
so attractive we urge all elementary- 
school teachers to write to John Day 
Co., 62 West 45th Street, New York, 
New York, for full information. 
The set consists of eight volumes 
of very large—and very fine—realistic 
photographs of urban life. Negro 
children, Negro families, ghetto 
scenes, incidents of interracial friend- 
ships and human warmth are promi- 
nent in these evocative pictures. 
Each photograph, reproduced on 
heavy cardboard, is large enough to 
be displayed on an easel or stool or 
desk, so that discussion groups of 
ten or perhaps fifteen children can 
easily see it. The titles of the vol- 
umes, which are arranged by grade 
levels, give an idea of the range of 
themes covered: ‘Growing Is,” “A 
Family Is,” “A Neighbor Is,” “A 
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Photogtaph by Reginald 
From “Teacher's Guide To Accompany the 
Albums of Urban Education Studies" 


City Is,” “Work Is,” “Opportunity 
Is,’ “‘Recreation Is,’”’ ‘““Renewal Is.” 

With each set of pictures are de- 
tailed aids to the teacher who uses 
the pictures to stimulate the develop- 
ment of language skills and learning. 
And although the materials are in- 
tended primarily for urban children, 
one teacher of integrated classes in 
a country school, Mrs. Cynthia Im- 
brie, of New Jersey, tells us that the 
can have great value for rural chil. 
dren, too. 


Recent Evaluation of 
High School Texts 


‘The Negro in Modern American 
History Textbooks” is the title of an 
evaluation of thirteen new textbooks 
that were available for use in junior 
and senior high schools in the fall 
of 1966. Included in this booklet 
is a list of six important points which 
almost all of these texts fail to make 
about the role of the Negro in Amer- 
ican history. 

The author of “The Negro in 
Modern American History Text- 
books” is Irving Sloan, and the book- 
let is published by the American 
Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO, 
716 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, 6061. Price: $1.00 a single 


copy; $10.00 for 25 copies:' >’ 


Harry Golden, Ill 


As this issue was being prepared, 
word came that Harry Golden was 
seriously ill. The members of the 
Council join a very large number of 
other Americans in wishing for the 
early recovery of this distinguished 
foe of racism. He has aided the Coun- 
cil’s work by sponsoring it and by 
appearing as guest of honor at a 
fund-raising party. Mr. Golden also 
helped launch INTERRACIAL Books 
FOR CHILDREN by contributing an 
article, “Segregated Textbooks,” to 
its first issue, and one of the last 
things he did before going in the 
hospital was to send the Council a 
check to help us expand our work. 

We are sure Harry Golden would 
be pleased if some of his admirers 
sent him good wishes in the form of 
checks made out to the Council. If 
we do receive such checks, we will let 
Mr. Golden know at once. 


Request for Paperback 


In the first issue of INTERRA- 
CIAL BooKs FOR CHILDREN, Eve 
Merriam praised “Bronzeville 
Boys and Girls,” a book of poems 
for children, written by Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks. Miss Merriam, on 
the basis of her experience in 
reading poetry to children, be- 
lieves this book ought to be 
available in paperback. Some- 
how this point got left out of 
Volume I, Number I; but it’s in 
now. Harper (or some other 
publisher), please take note: 
There is a request for a paper- 
back edition of “Bronzeville 
Boys and Girls!”’ 
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What Kind of Interracial Books? 


What Do You Think? 


N THE NEXT issue, INTERRACIAL 

Books FOR CHILDREN plans to 
publish comments from our readers 
on several books and articles that 
touch directly or indirectly on the 
reading problems of nonwhite chil- 
dren. Below are quotations from 
these publications. Read these brief 

uotations and, if you can, the pub- 
lications themselves. After that, give 
your own answer to the question 
“What kind of books should chil- 
dren read?” 


I am more and more convinced 
that it matters very little what a 
child reads so long as he enjoys it. 
It is the reading habit that counts. 


Orville Prescott, by 
George W. Norvell in “What 
Boys and Girls Like To Read” 
(Silver Burdett Co., 1958) 


How can we account for the curi- 
ous fact that books which have de- 
lighted and instructed thousands 
are often regarded by teachers as 
bad, whereas books that have bored 
generations of school children and 
turned them against reading are 
thought of as good? . . . Such views 
(about books) .. . derive from an 
abstract literary standard that treats 
books as ends in themselves, quite 
apart from any immediate interest 
or usefulness these books may have 
for the reader, . . . Suppose we try 
a different standard, and define as 
good that book which gives the stu- 


dent a meaningful emotional experi- 


ence. 


John Rouse in “In Defense 
of Trash,” Media and Methods, 
October 1966 


It is interesting to speculate how 
long interest will last in some of the 
“trash” which Rouse defends. Stories 
about hot rodders, gasoline attend- 
ants, and airline hostesses are rather 
short-lived even if the interest in 
them is currently great. Reading 
such books adds up to nothing. They 
become a form of busy work... 
pacifiers for the relief of teachers. ... 

Remember . . . that some of the 
“trash” have such drawbacks as 
vocabulary difficulty or inadequacy, 
structural involvements, abrupt 
shifts in the identity of the narrator, 
and irregular placing of events—all 
disadvantages which make for hard 
reading for the adolescent to whom 


Rouse recommends “the trash.” 
English teachers continue teaching 
the classics because, unlike the tran- 
sitory “trash” with its superficial 
a = the classics have something 
of lasting value to say to adolescents 


and adults in any generation. 


Oscar H. Fidell in “The Classics 
Need No Defense,’’ Media and 
Methods, November 1966 


. .. Within the range of morally 
acceptable materials, what  (chil- 
dren) enjoy at a particular stage 


of their development is good for 


them at that'particular time. 


George W. Norvell in “What 
Boys and Girls Like To Read” 


It was found that the so-called re- 
luctant reader and the slow learner 
were not so reluctant or as slow as 
certain teachers previously thought. 
Provided with books that interested 
them, they were no longer reluctant 
or slow. Over and over again, these 
students concluded that they learned 
more by reading something they 
liked. . .. It was found that the near- 
illiterates in many classrooms were 
now reading whole books albeit that 
many of these selections would not 
be considered meritorious from a 
literary point of view. Nevertheless, 
they were reading and enjoying this 
new experience. : 


Daniel N. Fader in “Hooked 
on Books” (Berkley 
Publishing Corp., 1966) 

e ‘ 


When assessing néw reading mate- 
rial for children, recall that in the 
past the authorities have labeled as 
dangerous or trashy: Tom Sawyer, 
Huckleberry Finn, Treasure Island, 


Question 


Does anyone know of a sum- 
mer Writers Conference that of- 
fers one or more scholarships for 
Negro writers? 

Does anyone know of a Writ- 
ers Conference that makes a spe- 
cial effort in some other way to 
attract nonwhite and Spanish- 
surname students? 

We will pass along to our read- 
ers any news we receive in res- 


ponse to these questions. 


the Waverly novels, Dickens in toto, 
and dozens of others startlingly new 
works of genius—they didn’t conform 
to accepted canons. The same will, 
of course, happen again. ... ) 

The most serious barrier to change 
is the mental attitude of the arbiters 
of the field. 


George W. Norvell in “What 
Boys and Girls Like To Read” 


Contrived writing can stunt the 
growth of the natural reader by 
destroying his faith in the power of 
books. . . . Children whose privileges 
have been few should especially have 
the best. . . . If no childrén’s books 
were published for the next ten 
years, there would still be enough 
good ones, in great enough variety, 
written in the last one hundred years 
to satisfy boys and girls during the 
short span of time that they are read- 
ing children’s books. 


Ruth Hill Viguers in “A Pinch 
of This and a Dash of That,” 
The Horn Book Magazine, 
February 1966 


‘Though our library has more War 
Stories than any other kind, they are 
not the most popular of our books. 
That distinction is reserved for an- 
other category, comprising about 50 
titles, or 10% of the list. These are 
books exclusively by or about Ne- 
groes, and they are read many times 
more often than the War Stories 
which are their nearest competitors. 
This phenomenon has several pos- 
sible explanations—the Negro popu- 
lation at the Maxey School, which 
fluctuates between 40 and 60%; the 
climate of racial concern in the 
United States—but its probable ex- 
planation seems to me to owe at least 
as much to the quality of books by 
authors like James Baldwin and 
Richard Wright, our most popular 
writers, and John Howard Griffin, 
author of our most popular book, 
“Black Like Me.” The ks these 
men write each contain a cry from 
the heart that black and white alike 
can hear and respond to. We have 
tried to discriminate our readers and 
we have failed. Books by and about 
Negroes are read equally at the 
Maxey School by white and Negro 
children alike. 


Daniel N. Fader in 
“Hooked on Books’’ 
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What Other People Are Thinking. . . 


(Continued from page 2) 


—for a whole year. She has had six 
or seven books published now and 
is writing steadily, both of her own 
people and on other subjects. 

The Negro students I have had 
at NYU in the eight years I’ve taught 
there have often chosen to write 
about white families and their prob- 
lems—and these stories were as super- 
ficial and contrived as some of the 
“integrated” tales presented by white 
authors today. 

By all means, if this council can 
encourage. the qualified writers to 
produce the material so urgently 
needed to achieve an integrated so- 
ciety, I’m doubly for it—and here is 
my subscription and a starter con- 
tribution to the cause. 


Lee Wyndham, 


Morristown, N. J. 


I thought the first issue of INTER- 
RACIAL Books FOR CHILDREN, which 
I got this morning, was swell]. It’s 
about time! 


Jeanne Bendick, 
Rye, N. Y. 


I liked the Newsletter you sent 
me. It is good that at long last books 
about Negroes are being accepted 
by publishers, and I agree with Phyl- 
lis Whitney that more Negroes 
should: be writing them. I asked a 
Negro teacher’s aide in a_ public 
school why there weren’t more Ne- 
groes writing, and she said, “Well, 
you know, ‘Negroes feel kind of shy. 
They aren’t used to writing and 
sending stuff out.” I think she is 
right, and no doubt some Negroes 
beginning to write would feel re- 
buffed and discouraged at the first 
rejection slip. It is hard not to feel 
this way after years of experience. 

Books about Negroes, if they are 
to have any impact, must be not only 
important but readable. And that 
means they must not all be about 
the problem of the Negro. There 
should be some like Sidney Taylor’s 
“All of a Kind Family,’”’ which is 
about a Jewish family and tells 
about how much fun it is to be Jew- 
ish. I think a writer back in 1905 
would not have felt like writing 
about what fun it was to be Jewish, 
because it wasn’t fun at all, It is only 
now that Jews feel free enough to 
write the kind of book that all kinds 
of kids will read. We want children 
- to like each other, and for this we 
must free them from guilt. 


Eleanor Clymer, 
Katonah, N. Y. 


Thank you for sending me a copy 
of the first issue of your quarterly. 
I found it very much to the point 
and especially liked the articles by 
Phyllis Whitney and Jean Karl. 

When I write a book about a Ne- 
gro child, I never know if I’m doing 
it right, or if I’m doing more harm 
than good. Writing about poverty is 
also frustrating (I don’t believe all 
books abouts Negroes should have 
a background of poverty, because 
this merely helps to perpetuate the 
stereotype) , because even though I 
am on more familiar ground here, 
there is so much about poverty that 
is not fit reading matter for children 
and some things that must be ap- 
proached gradually because they 
make adults flinch, and these books 
must pass through the hands of 
adults before they reach the children. 
Books for older children are getting 
more and more realistic, and I hope 
this will also happen to books for 
younger children. One must beware 
that realism doesn’t end in despair, 
which children in poverty have 
enough of already, and yet realistic 
stories must have realistic solutions. 

If there is any bottleneck in the 
way of more books about nonwhite 
children and the urban poor, I be- 
lieve it is the writers. In my experi- 
ence, editors have welcomed such 
books with open arms, beginning 
before federal aid and before the war 
on poverty. It is good to see that 
more of these books are published 
every year, and it is heartening that 
such an organization as yours has 
been formed. 

Joan M. Lexau, 
New York, N. Y. 


INTERRACIAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
is excellent. I enjoyed reading it very 
much, | 


David Scott, Peace 
Education Division, American 
Friends Service Committee 


Mrs. Clara Jackson, who teaches 
courses in children’s literature and 
library work here, would like to use 
INTERRACIAL Books FOR CHILDREN in 
her classes. 


Ruth Rehfus, Department of 
Library Science, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio 


Wouldn't it be a good thing if the 
next lists of interracial books for 
children could have a title that 
would indicate the books were not 
for an all-white world of children 
but rather for children of the world? 


«< 


I do think that there has been a 
good deal of change but not enough 
on the racial and social content of 
texts and illustrations in books for 
children. I think now the problem 
is how to reach more nonwhite and 
urban poor children. This is one of 
the problems that we are trying to 
solve with some of the Scholastic 
books in paperbacks that might be 
put in a packet to use for migrant 
schools and for the other projects 
relating to OEO, so that these could 
be replaced easily but might be used 
in many ways. For instance, each 
night a child can take home a book 
and bring it back the next day. 
Naturally, we would love to have 
them keep books for a while, but at 


~~ least this*grves*them some’ books at 


home and a change in books. 


Amy Hostler, College of 
Education, Arizona State 
University, Tempe, Ariz. 


Congratulations on the INTERRA- 
CIAL Books FOR CHILDREN commit- 
tee. It is a splendid idea. 

You may be interested to know 
that my last two books have a non- 
white hero. One is ““Rakoto and the 
Drongo Bird,” a picture book which 
Lothrop Lee just did. The other is 
“The Boy Who Woke Up in Mada- 
gascar,” which Putnam is publishing 
in the spring of 1967. 

Robin McKown, 
New York, N. Y. 


We are currently collecting chil- 
dren’s books dealing with Indians 
with the intention of working up a 
bibliography of ‘‘acceptable” mate- 
rial. és i 

There is a crying need for books 
that update the American Indians, 
to make them contemporary instead 
of historical. 

Mary G. Payne, Director, 

Public Education, Association on 
American Indian Affairs, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


The Interracial Council Bulletin 
is very good. 


Rose Wyler, 
New York, N. Y. 


I was greatly interested in your 
project and would like to say it is 
most worthwhile. 

Diane Lewis, Assistant Manager, 

Books for Young Readers, 

Doubleday & Co., Inc. | 


Library of Congress Publishes 
List of Children’s Books 1965 


“Children’s Books 1965, A List of 
Books for Pre-School through Junior 
High School Age,” compiled by Vir- 
ginia Haviland, Head of the Chil- 
dren’s Book Section, Library of Con- 
gress, and Louis B. Watt, Chief of 
the Educational Material Center, 
Office of Education, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
published by The Library of Con- 
gress in 1966 lists 207 titles. One of 
our readers looked over this list and 
recognized nine titles that include 
contemporary Negro or Puerto Ri- 


Antioch College Reports 
On Special Program: _. 


In 1953, Antioch College began to 
offer a college education to a group 
of what it called ‘“disadvantaged’’ 
students. Three years later, Dixon 
Bush, Director of the Antioch Pro- 
gram for Interracial Education, 
summarized the differences that had 
become apparent between the so- 
called disadvantaged students and 


others. First among the differences | 


was this: ‘““They do not believe in the 

rinted word. . . . Books of many 

inds are for them partially unreal.”’ 

Possibly the attitude of these stu- 
dents toward books would have been 
different if, from earliest childhood, 
they had seen books in which there 
were characters with whom they 
could identify—books in which Ne- 
groes were given their full place in 
the world. It is hard to think books 
are real if the only ones you see 
seem to say you do not really count. 


Any Writers for 
Writers Workshops? 


Following the 1965 riots in Los 
Angeles, Budd Schulberg started a 
Writers Workshop in the Watts 
headquarters of the Westminster 
Neighborhood Association, a social 
agency. After a slow start, the project 
took on a very exciting life. 

The fascinating story of this pro- 


ject among teen-age Watts residents — 


was told by Mr. Schulberg in a New 
York Times article that was re- 
printed in the September-October 
Authors Guild Bulletin, and it gave 
us an idea: 

Why shouldn't writers—and editors 
—who specialize in books for chil- 
dren follow Budd Schulberg’s ex- 
ample and set up workshops in 
juvenile writing in some of the ghet- 
to areas of America’s major cities? 


can characters in text or illustration. 
An additional four titles dealt with 
Negro or Puerto Rican history, and 
four titles were concerned with 
Africa. 


We would like to know what read- ° 


ers of Interracial Books for Children 
think about the value of the Inter- 
racial books included in this list. 
We would also be interested in hear- 
ing from readers if they believe that 
important books that were published 
in 1965 have been omitted. 


Wanted: A Secretary! 


The. Council on Interracial 
Books for Children, which has 
functioned so far as an organiza- 
tion of volunteers, sorely needs 
a full-time executive secretary. 


The duties would include 
editing our quarterly, INTERRA- 
CIAL BooKs FOR CHILDREN, 
launching and executing pro- 
jects, managing the office, and 
raising the funds necessary to 
carry on the Council’s work. 

Anyone interested should 
write to the Council, giving 
qualifications and stating salary. 


Illustration by Frank Cie- 
ciorka from ‘Negroes in 
American’ History: A 
Freedom Primer," by 
Bobbi and Frank Cieci- 
orka. This 54-page book 
may be obtained from the 
publisher: The Student 
Voice, Inc., 360 Nelson 
Street, S. W., Atlanta, 
Georgia. Price: $1.50. 
each; more than 10 


copies, $1.00 each. 


Our Aims Restated 
We believe books can do much to 


create the will and enlarge the ca- 
pacity to achieve an_ integrated 
society. Our aim is therefore to en- 
courage the writing, production, and 
effective distribution of books to fill 
the needs of nonwhite and urban 
poor children. Through such books, 
we think all American children will 
gain a fuller awareness and a keener 
understanding of one another. 

The Council is developing a pro- 
gram in several steps. The first calls 
for publication of this quarterly bul- 
letin devoted to what, for lack of a 
better term, we call interracial books 
for children. 

As a second step we are announc- 
ing prizes for the best manuscripts 
submitted by Negro writers. 

Soon we hope to offer guidance to 
authors whose work has merit but who 
might benefit from professional help. 

We also look forward to the time 
when exhibitors will take intercultural 
books into areas where they are most 
needed in order to rouse the interest 
of teachers, parents and children. 


If you, too, believe in the Council's 
goals, please indicate your support 


by sending a check to help us con- 
tinue and expand our work. 
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Comment: Culled from Other Publications . 


From a Child Specialist 


I speak from the vantage point of 
one who is concerned with and re- 
ponsible for the physical and mental 
health of children: the Negro writer 
has a mandate to strengthen and pre- 
serve young minds. 

To the young black mind, the Ne- 
gro writer must provide a sense of 
worthiness, pride in heritage, and a 
knowledge of the contributions of 
his people to society. 

To the young white mind, the Ne- 
gro writer must lift the veil of myths 
and irrealities which if allowed to 
persist, imprisons one in a cell with 
gilded bars... . 


Dr. Calvin Sinnette, Lecturer 
in Pediatrics, Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine, 
(speaking at the Conference on 
_ the Negro Writer’s Vision of 
America, April 25, 1965 ) 


A Heritage, Not a Bayonet 


Throw out the rule book of educa- 
tion. Create a National Board of 
Education dedicated to the task of 
stopping the maiming of black chil- 
dren’s minds—and give them a heri- 
tage instead of a bayonet. And stop 
the systematic production of racist- 
minded white children. 

Floyd B. McKissick, Chairman, 

Congress of Racial Equality 

(to the Senate Committee 

on Urban Affairs, 


December 8, 1966 ) 


Spanish-Language Children 


An interesting Title I experiment 


is taking place in West Las Vegas, . 


in grades one through five, where 
Spanish is being taught to pupils 
whose first language is Spanish. 

“The children’s Spanish is not very 
good, though,” says the _ teacher, 
Humberto Gurule. “We want the 
children to be truly bilingual, but 
how can we expect them to become 
literate in English if they are illiter- 
ate in their own language?”’ 


Although Mr. Gurule uses an 
audio-lingual approach in his teach- 
ing, he also puts a great deal of stress 
on proper grammatical usage and 
vocabulary building. Knowing that 
young children can become easily 
bored with grammar and word drill, 
a visitor to Mr. Gurule’s class is 
pleasantly surprised at the hand- 
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waving, eagerness-to-answer atmos- 
phere in the class. 

Ray Leger, the youthful-looking 
bilingual superintendent, credits 
this enthusiasm not only to Mr. 
Gurule’s patient teaching methods 
but also to the delight the children 
take in being able to use their own 
language at least one period a day. 
“It is helping many of our children 


see for the first time that their own 


tongue may be used as a medium of 
instruction,” he says. 

Other teachers have also com- 
mented on the favorable side effects 
of the elementary Spanish classes. 
The children who have been taking 
Spanish seem to find it easier than 
before to learn other, subjects where 
the instruction is given in English. 


Byron Fielding, NEA Journal, 
September, 1966 


It would be interesting to know 
what books these children read in 
Spanish and what additional Span- 
ish-language books their teacher 
would ltke to have if he could get 
them.—Editor. 


"Disadvantaged" Children 


One-third of the 3,700,000 chil- 
dren enrolled in the nation’s fifteen 
largest school systems are culturally 
disadvantaged, one of every three. 
The prognosis for 1970 is one of 
every two. 


John M, Brewer, Principal, 
Miller School, Pitisburgh, Pa. 
(at the Annual Convention of 
the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 


December 30, 1964 ) 


Actual Negro Experiences 


One area -in which education is 
doing an appallingly poor job and 
where suitable material is difficult to 
find is that phase of history which 
deals with the background of current 
racial problems. . . . It seems im- 
perative ... that students be given 
a chance to study books which em- 
phasize the actual experiences of 
Negroes. 

Frank Updike, Chairman, 

Department of English, 

Burlington High School, 

Burlington, N. J. (in 

Media and Methods, 

November 1966 ) 


Mexican-American Dropouts 


In 1960 more than half of the 
Spanish-surname men and: almost 
half of the women over 14 years old 
and older had not received an edu- 
cation beyond the eighth grade. The 
Mexican boy or girl in California 
will almost certainly become a school 
dropout. 


J. Wilson McKenney (in 
California Teachers Association 
Journal, March, 1965 ) 


Freeing the White 


The Negro alone cannot win this 
fight that transcends the “civil rights 
struggle.”” White and Negro must 
fight together for the right of hu- 
man beings to make mistakes and to 
aspire to human goals. Negroes will 
not break out of the barriers of the 
ghetto unless whites transcend the 
barriers of their own minds, for the 
ghetto is to the Negro a reflection 
of the ghetto in which the white lives 
imprisoned. 

The poetic irony of American race 
relations is that the rejected Negro 
must somehow also find the strength 
to free the privileged white. 


Kenneth B. Clark, 
New York Times, 
April 4, 1965 


Reforming the English 
Curriculum 


It is a false and misrepresented 
world picture that we: present to our 
adolescents through the literature 
that is selected and taught in sec- 
ondary school classrooms across the 
nation. ... 

As we teach of the nation’s west- 
ward movement, as we trace the de- 
velopment of a sectional literature, 
what has happened to that large 
body of writing devoted to a con- 
demnation of slavery? The question 
is not answered by the condescending 
polemics of white writers but with 
the righteously indignant _ verses, 
stories, and plays of those mirac- 
ulously schooled objects of perse- 
cution, Negro writers. Where is this 
portion of the American student's 
heritage? We have a few rarely 
anthologized, weak verses of Phillis 
Wheatley and some of the joking 
rhymes of Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
but the statements of pain rendered 
in dialect by Dunbar are missing. 


The pathetic plea, in excellent epis- 
tolary style, of Benjamin Banneker 
to Thomas Jefferson, for recognition 
of his race, is nowhere to be found 
in high school anthologies. 
Examining our own Twentieth 
Century, where are the verses of 
Campbell, the writings of Braith- 
waite, Corrothers, Grimke, the essays 
of Chestnutt, poems of Zora Hurs- 
ton, Pulitzer Prize-winner Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks, James Weldon John- 
son, Countee Cullen? Novels, stories, 
poems, and plays that speak realis- 
tically of the Negro working class 
and middle class, such as Walter 
White's “Flight,” Richard Wright's 
“Black Boy,” Langston Hughes’ 
“Simple Speaks His Mind,” Lorraine 
Hansberry’s “Raisin in the Sun,” 
Lofton Mitchell’s ‘““Bimshire,” James 


Baldwin’s ‘“‘“Go Tell It on the Moun-. . 


tain,’ are relatively unknown. by 
high school students, yet these are 
the same students who have some 
acquaintance with Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and Margaret 
Mitchell’s ‘‘“Gone with the Wind.” 
Pearl Thomas, English teacher, 
Francis Lewis High School, - 
Queens, N. Y. (in Changing 
Education, Fall 1966 ) 


And What in 1967? 


In 1960, 1 of 10 Americans was 
nonwhite. Today, 1 of 9 is nonwhite. 
Today, 1 of 7 American children 
under 14 is nonwhite; of infants un- 
der a year, 1 in 6 is nonwhite. 

Theodore H. White, in “The 
Making of a President” (1964) 


indian Youth 


The Indian youth is not effectively 
identified with his Indian heritage, 
nor can he identify with the hostile 
white world around him. . 

Rev. John F. Bryde, S. J.; 

Superintendent, Holy Rosary 

Indian Mission, 

Pine Ridge, N. D. (at a confer- 

ence of the Association on 

American Indian Affairs, 

November, 1966) 


Language Skills 


Language skills depend to a large 
extent upon a knowledge of the de- 
tails, the manners, the objects, the 
folkways, the psychological patterns 
of a given environment. 

Ralph Ellison in “The Writers 

Experience,” a lecture 

presented at the Library of 

Congress, 1964, and reprinted 

in “Shadow and Act” 

(Random House ) 


Difficult To Con Kids 


Increasingly—but oh so gingerly— 
brown faces are being put into books 
for children. A ghetto child, some 

ublishers now see, does not quite 
identify with Dick and Jane and 
their milky suburbia. And white 
middle-class children, some publish- 
ers now agree, should read about 
children of other colors and other 
environments than their own. 

What most publishers and most 
authors still forget, however, is that 
it is difficult to con kids. You can 
block their capacities (see John 
Holt’s “Why Children Fail”), but 
you can’t, for example, make them 
believe that you know more than 
they do about the way to live. 


Nat Hentoff, Book Week, 
April 24, 1966 


Opportunities for 
identification 


Teaching materials that have 


meaning to Negro children also must. 


be developed. Books, illustrations, 


audio-visual materials, songs and. 


stories that describe a. middle-class, 
all-white world with trees, flowers, 
pets, zoos, parks, toys, and comfort- 
able living conditions are incom- 
prehensible to many Negro, young- 
sters. Not only are the scenes and 
situations foreign to him, but they 
continue and reinforce his under- 
evaluation of self, intimidate and 
disorient him. He must be given 


materials that allow opportunities 


for identification and recognition. 
Whitney M. Young, Jr., _ 
Executive - Director, National 
Urban League, in “To Be 
Equal,” 1965 


Nobody Listening 


The American Negro has made 
not one but several good beginnings, 
and he has seldom refrained from 
speaking his mind. The trouble was 
that nobody was listening. If this 
can now be changed, it may be pos- 
sible to consolidate in the hearts of 
his listeners some of the things they 
have accepted in their minds. 


Arna Bontemps, Book Week, 
Fall Children’s Issue 
October 31, 1965 


For the Spanish Surnamed 


Until someone writes the remark- 
able biography of California’s Cesar 
Chavez or Arizona’s Graciella Oliva- 
rez or Colorado’s Corky Gonzalez or 
New Mexico’s ‘Tom Robles or Texas’ 
Henry Munoz, we can, at least, find 
food for thought, as both teachers 
and socially concerned activists, in 
this small paperback—that might 
have started its title as “Mexicanos” 
or “Latinos” or “Hispanos” or “Chi- 
canos.”’. Not just the youth but the 
generations of Spanish-surnamed in 


the United States have usually been 


forgotten, even when they have 
reached the cross-roads by any of 
these names, derogatory or aristo- 
cratic in their usage and vocal in- 
flections. | 
Herrick S. Roth in Changing 
Education, Fall 1966 (in a 
review of “Mexican-American 
Youth,” by Celia S. Heller) 


Contagious 


Becoming interested in books is 
a little like catching the measles; a 
youngster has to be exposed to them 
first. 

' New York Times Magazine, 
April 11, 1965 | 
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The Council on Interracial Books for Children, Inc. 
9 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 10016 


| wish to continue receiving Interracial Books for Children and enclose 
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THE COUNCIL ON INTERRACIAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, INC. 
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rai Council on Interracial Books for Children, Inc. 
9 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS | July, 1965 


Kindergarten through 2nd Grade 


Beim, Lorraine and Jerrold. TWO IS A TEAM; illus. by Ernest Crichlow. Harcourt, 
Brace and World, 1945. $2.75 61 p. 
A simple story of friendship and cooperation between two boys which can 


be read independently by younger children. Only the illustrations convey 
the fact that one of the boys is Negro. 
Keats, Ezra Jack. SNOWY DAY; illus. by author. Viking, 1962. $3.0032 p. _ . F 


Pre-school and kindergarten age children will enjoy the adventures of a ) 
little Negro boy as he plays in the snow. Distinguished, colorful illustrations 
add to the beauty of this simple story. ; 


eae Ezra Jack. WHISTLE FOR WILLIE; illus. by author. Viking, 1964. 
3.50 33 p. 7 | 
Another book about the hero of A Snowy Day. A young child who has tried ; 
to whistle will thoroughly enjoy this beautiful ly illustrated picture book. { 
: 


awe Paul. LOOK AT YOUR EYES; illus. by Paul Galdone. Crowell, 1962 
FS ge 3 : 
Through easy text and attractive illustrations, children discover, along with 

a young Negro boy, some of the basic facts about the function of the eyes. a 


A beginning science book of general interest to young children. 


™ 
nom 


3rd through 6th Grade 


Bontemps, Arna. FREDERICK DOUGLASS; SLAVE, FIGHTER, FREEMAN; illus. 
by Harper Johnson. Knopf, 1959. $3.00 177 p. pee 
A vivid, dramatic account of the life of an ex-slave whose philosophy and 
actions continue to have great meaning in today's society. es | 


Brooks, Gwendolyn. BRONZEVILLE BOYS AND GIRLS (poems); illus. by Ronni ; a 
Solbert. Harper, 1956. $2.50 40 p. : : 
A delightful collection of poems about city children by a noted Negro 
poet and Pulitzer-prize winner. Delicate illustrations, especially of 
Negro children, capture the mood of the poetry. 


Evans, Eva. PEOPLE ARE IMPORTANT; illus. by Vana Earle. Golden Press, 1951 


$3.95 36 p. | | | 
A factual appraisal of the world's peoples and their habits presented with 
a sparkling, often humorous approach. | 


Fritz, Jean. BRADY; illus. by Lynd Ward. Coward-McCann, 1960. $3.50 223p. 
Excellent characterizations and a well developed story of the underground 
railroad. Good supplementary reading for the study of the Civil War period. 


. on 
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Hughes, Langston, and Meltzer, Milton, editors. PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE NEGRO 
IN AMERICA (new, revised edition; maps) Crown, 1963. $5.95 337p. 
The broad panorama of the history of the American Negro, presented through 
excellent text and numerous photographs. Useful both for students, teachers, 
and many classroom libraries. 


McGovern, Ann. RUNAWAY SLAVE; illus. by R.M. Powers. Scholastic Book Service, 
1965. 


Simple, lyric prose and sensitive illustrations capture the dignity and 
strength of Harriet Tubman. Although primarily for third and fourth grades, 
it can also be handled comfortably by the "slow" or reluctant readers. Now 
in paperbook only but will be avetlebt | 


e in hardcover, Fall, 1965. 
eer es Louisa R. ROOSEVELT GRADY; illus . by Peter Burchard. World, 1963. 
2.95 151.p. | 
Although some events in the lives of this Negro migrant family may not be 
familiar, children in both urban and suburban communities will understand 
and sympathize with their hopes and dreams for a permanent home. 


Sterling, Dorothy. MARY JANE; illus. by Ernest Crichlow. Doubleday, 1959. 


$2.95 214 p. 
A sensitive portrayal of a young girl's lonely experience as one of a small 
group of Negroes in a junior high school that provides token integration. 
A realistic yet optimistic presentation which will have significance for both 


white and Negro children today . 


FICTION - in progression from younger to older 
Sterling, Dorothy. MARY JANE 


Graham, Lorenz. SOUTH TOWN. Follett, 1960. $3.50 189 p. 
What Dorothy Sterling did with Mary Jane, Lorenz Graham did with David 
Williams in South Town. David takes over responsibility for the family 
when his father becomes the target of racists. 3 


Chandler, Ruth Forbes. LADDER TO THE SKY; illus. by Harper Johnson. Abelard, 
Schuman, 1959. $3.50 189 p. 

Also for early adolescents, the problems of the Wood family, sickness and 

economic privation, are only compounded by their being Negro. The 

story focuses on young Chip Wood, whose family moves from the city. to 

a farm. Although without the heavy drama and violence that young boys 

like, it is honest and graphic and would appeal to the more introspective 

type reader. 


Petry, Ann. TITUBA OF SALEM VILLAGE. Crowell, 1964. $3.75 254 p. 
Because the setting here is not contemporary and the main character 
not a teenager, there may not be universal appeal in this book. How- 
ever, the witchcraft aspects are dramatic and the strength and courage 
of Tituba in the face of slavery and persecution have their own special 
impact on teenagers whose social idealism is just burgeoning. 
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Davis, Russell. ANYTHING FORA FRIEND. Crown. (Not in BIP, but Crown has 
copies available from first printing.) 
A white high school girl, determined to "do something" for civil rights, 
arranges a prom date between a Negro girl and a white boy, setting a 
series of incidents in motion in their families and community over which. 
she has no control. This is the best novel concerning relationships be- 
tween white and Negro teenagers in print today. The author is acutely 
sensitive to teenagers. The dialogue, characterization and moods are 
just right. It appeals to all ages of teenagers (and adults) from early 
adolescence on up. 


Henthoff, Nat. JAZZ COUNTRY. 1965 
A writer who, knows the jazz world writes about how a young white jazz 
addict learns what it takes to be a jazz musician. 


Baldwin, James. GO TELL IT ON THE MOUNTAIN. Knopf, 1953. Dial, 1963. 
$4.50 303 p. Paper - Grossett, $1.45; New Amer. Lib. $.60 
as Warren. COOL WORLD. Little, 1959. $4.50 241 p. Paiee-Powcelt, 1964 
Both. classics in portraying ghetto life and what it does to those teenagers 
who have to grow up in it. For the older teenagers, 9th grade and up, 
who are thinking in broader social terms rather than in terms of just 
individual experiences. 


Petry, Ann. THE STREET. Houghton, 1946. $3.50 435 p. 
An adult book, about Harlem and how it destroys a young woman and 
her son. Young adults will like it. 


NON-FICTION 


- Gregory, Dick. NIGGER; AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited by Robert Lipsyte. Ill. 
Dutton, 1964. $4.95 224 p. 
Dick Gregory has written an honest book, pulling no punches, graphically 
describing the poverty of his childhood and how he clawed and clowned : 
his way out of it. It has a stunning impact and teenagers will recognize. 
its genuineness. 


Meltzer, Milton. IN THEIR OWN WORDS; A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 
Crowell, 1964. $4.95 195 p. 

Contemporaneous accounts by freed slaves, runaway slaves, witnesses of the 

slave trade, from 1619 to the Civil War. Because of the brevity of many 

of the letters and diaries and the richness of their content, this book can 

be very effective with teenagers who don't or can't read. 


Schechter, Betty. PEACEABLE REVOLUTION. III. Houghton, 1963. $3.75 243 p. 
An account of the Montgomery bus boycott, the Freedom Rides, the sit-ins, 
together with a description of how Thoreau and Gandhi contributed to the 
ideas behind the non-violent movement. It takes a student who is seriously 
interested in the movement to like this, but for such a young person, this is 
written in a simple and interesting style. 
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Sterling, Dorothy. FOREVER FREE: THE STORY OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION; 
illus. by Ernest Crichlow. Doubleday, 1963. $3.25 208 p. 

4 history of the Negro in America from the days of the slave trade to 

the Emancipation Proclamation is told in a simple style, sometimes 

fictionalized, but always solidly based on authentic accounts and records. 

Useful for introducing younger teenagers to Negro history. 


Sterling, Dorothy. CAPTAIN OF THE PLANTER; _lllus. by Ernest Crichlow. Double- 
day, 1958. $3.50 264 p 
Robert Smalls is one ‘of the lesser known siiees of the Negro people. Born 
a slave, he escaped, during the Civil War, by piloting a Confederate gun- 
boat through a blockade into Union hands. His prominent role during the 
Reconstruction and post-Reconstruction makes this biography an interesting | 
source for Negro history during this period. | 


Hansberry, Lorraine. MOVEMENT: DOCUMENTARY OF A STRUGGLE FOR EQUALITY. 
Ill. Simon and Schuster, 1964. $4.95 127 p. Paper - $1.95 
The stark reality of the photographs speaks more than a million words. They 
communicate when the civil rights movement is all about. It is for all ee Oe 


Sterne, Emma G. BLOOD BROTHERS: FOUR MEN OF SCIENCE; Illus by Oscar 
Lietman. Knopf, 1959. $3.00 174 p. 
The biographies of four scientists whose discoveries concerned blood, 
including Dr. Charles Drew, the Negro scientist whose experiments 
resulted in the discovery of the processing of raw blood into plasma 
- for instant transfusions. 


Graham, Shirley. THERE WAS ONCE A SLAVE: THE HEROIC STORY OF FREDERICK 
DOUGLASS. Messner, 1947. $3.95 310 p. 

The heroic story of Frederick Douglass, based on his autobiography, but 

easier to read. 


Hughes, Langston. SELECTED POEMS; Illus. by E. McKnight Kauffer. Knopf, 1959 


$5.00 297 p. 
The poems of Harlem are particularly. effective with teenagers . 


Bontemps, Arna (editor). GOLDEN SLIPPERS; Illus. by Henrietta Bruce Sharon. 
Harper, 1941. $3.95. 220 p. | ee 


The classics of Negro poetry are included here. 


Hansberry, Lorraine, RAISIN IN THE SUN. Rendom , 1959. $3.95 142 p. 
Paper - New Amer Lib. - $.50 
This play is about a Negro family in Chicago tio use their dead father's 
insurance money to buy ahouse in a white neighborhood. Each person in 
the family is a f inely etched characterization, and how they love and 
hate each other is so true, teenagers are fascinated as they identify. 


Hirshberg, Al. BILL RUSSELL OF THE BOSTON CELTICS. Messner, 1963. $3.25 
191 p. 

This is about basketball and about one of its greats -~- a populdr sport 

with teenage boys, one of the most popular sports in the slums -- and 

about a hero with whom teenagers identify. 
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ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION of the U.S.A. 


January 21, 1966 


Mr. Floyd B. McGissey, Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


Dear Mr. McGissey: 


The Adult Education Association of the USA is conducting survey of non- 

governmental agencies which conduct, administer, co-ordinate, or sponsor 
programs of instruction in adult literacy education. The objectives of 

the survey are: 1) to compile a National Directory of non-governmental 

agencies involved in literacy education, and 2) to strengthen the func- 

tions of the Clearinghouse for Adult Literacy Education. 


, The Adult Education Association is most appreciative of the recent expression 
of interest from several local affiliates of your organization in assisting 
us in identifying non-govermmental agencies and resource persons involved 
in literacy education throughout the country. ) 


The Adult Basic Education Study sponsored through this organization would 
have little hope of success in tackling a task of the magnitude of the | 
present one were it not for the cooperation and services of citizens such 

as yourself. We shall be grateful for any information which you may send us. 


During the course of the survey I plan to be in New York City for a week 
beginning around January 31, 1966 interviewing different organizations 
engaged in literacy education and/or comunity development. I shall be 
very grateful if a member of your staff could meet with me at that time. 


Please do let us hear from you soon. 


Sincerely yours, 


> ae a Atremal 


(Miss) Firoza Ahmed, Ph.D., Director 
National Literacy Survey 


Publishers of ADULT LEADERSHIP and ADULT EDUCATION 


Yes, __No; Other: please state 


Ws Moca oy Pee ea — 
. PEE TIES Ba ares cst a 
Sa EE eR Ee OE IIR EIN te Nn te a RAE repent 


Dated ressades 
Name of Agency CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY — 
Agency considered: governmental; ___, Non-governmental <X ., 
Responsibility for decisions and management is: X_ within 
agency; ____ conforming to governmental agency, (local, 
state, National) 

Adult Basic Education functions now performed: 
Sponsor__ Yes, No; Instruction_Yes, No; Prepare Materials — 

Yes, No; Train Teachers_ Yes, _No; Pilot Projects __ 


Suggested person to contact: (Name & Address 


Signed: 
Address of respondent: 


New York - New York 10038 


City State Zip Code 
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ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION of the U.S.A. 


December 22, 1965 
Mr. James Lewis 
CORE 
38 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Lewis: 


The Adult Education Association of the USA is compiling @ National Directory of non- 
scovernmental agencies involved in adult literacy education. We ask your help in making 
this as complete as possible by returning the enclosed self-addressed postcard. It 
should take no more than five minutes to complete. 


For the purpose of this survey Adult Basic Education means formal or informal literacy 
instruction for adults, 18 years and over, having less than an elementary education, 
with emphasis on communication and computational skills such as reading, writing, 
speaking, listening, arithmetic, and using as content for teaching these skills such 
adult experiences as consumer buying practices, health-habits, relations with other 
members of the family and community, home-making and citizenship responsibilities. 


Non-Governmental Agency refers to any agency, organization, or organized group of people 
involved in providing adult basic education programs whose basic support is not from 
public funds and is not generally recognized as & governmental agency. 


We ask your help in describing the nature, structure, and status of your agency as follows: 


1. Name of agency. 

2. Is it a governmental agency, (in terms of support, sponsorship, direction and manage - 
ment), or a non-governmental agency? 

3. Where does the responsibility for policy-making and management rest in adult basic 
education programs; for example, who makes the decisions? Is it within your agency 
structure or within basic directives by @ local, state, or federal government agency 
(School Board, Anti-Poverty Program, etc.)? 

4. Does your agency manage, conduct or sponsor any of the following: adult basic educa- 
tion programs; consultative services; pilot projects; teacher training; instructional 
materials preparation and other related activities? 


Guided by the above information would you please use the enclosed self-addressed postcard 
to check the responses most relevant to your agency. 


If this information is not known to you, would you please pass this request to someone 
who would be helpful in giving us the information we need. 


We shall be grateful for your assistance. We remain, 


Sincerely yours, 


LEE Yl F ee O Rhisssial 


ten, Program Director (Miss) Firoza/Ahmed, Director 
Clearinghouse Literacy Survey 


Publishers of ADULT LEADERSHIP 07d ADULT EDUCATION 


For Release: Friday AM, January 21, 1966. N-~142-65/66 


BOARD QF-EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW Y 
9 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 11201 


News Bureau, Office_of Education Informatior 
Services and Public Relations 


Phone: 596-4172 


Further movement toward a 4-4-4 grade organization of the New York 
City public schools, with pre-Kindergarten and Kindergarten classes joined with 
the first four primary grades, has been recommended by Superintendent of 
Schools Dr. Bernard E. Donovan to the Board ot Education. Such movement 
must be made "in an orderly fashion and only when adequate preparation has 
been made so that no child suffers any interference with his progress or any 
loss of educational opportunity, '' he stressed. 

Dr. Donovan's proposals stem from his considefration of last month's 
reports by the cornmittees appointed by him last spring to suggest additional 
implementation of the Board's policy of Sabellence for the Schools of New York 
City stated last April. That policy includes the organization ot four-year 
comprehensive high schools, the creation of a new tone of intermediate school 
and the strengthening of the primary school. The committees consisted of 
members of the professional staff and other consultants. 4 

The Superintendent said that he also benefited from reactions he 
received from professional and community groups with whom he and Executive 


Deputy Superintendent John B. King met sven after the committee reports were 


issued in early December. 


- Fmnore . 


-2- N-142-65/66 


The Board of Education will also confer with various professional and- 
community groups before taking formal action on the proposals ata public 2 
meeting, after which Dr. Donovan will present more detailed and specific plans : 
for implementation. | : 
_ The following are Dr. Donovan's basic recommendations: 
he The development of a primary school with grades beginning 
at pre-Kindergarten and concluding with Grade ‘. The conversion to this 
new primary program, which would feature provision for individual 
pupil progress or primarily in basic skills through large and small 
group instruction, would be made ina series of moves beginning in 
- September 1966 and extending "for some years to come'' while 
teachers are reoriented in several hownke of team-teaching and in 


the non-graded approach to individualized instruction. 


2. The establishment of a new four-year (Grades 5-6-7-8) 


intermediate school program in a "'small'' number of schools in 


September, 1966, while at the same time introducing the new 
intermediate school curriculum into several 6-7-8 schools for 
purposes of evaluation. The new intermediate school would ''take 


the best of present upper grade elementary education and junior high 
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| education and fuse this into a new and differently oriented program with 


emphasis on acquisition of knowledge and development of human and 


te oe 
~~ 


social relationships. "' 


To be located, whenever possible, in areas bordered by 


“sere i eenealll ad 


Negro and White communities in order to provide for improved 
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. school integration, the intermediate schools would accommodate 


approximately 1800 pupils, divided into three sub- schools of 600 sith 
to enable pupils ''to selate to a small organization while enjoying the 
specialized benefits of a ene school. '' Individual programming’ 
permitting pupils to progress at their own rate would make it possible 
for very capable students to accomplish four yoare work in Gines years, 
gradually replacing the present special progress classes of the Sabie ae ; | 


high schools as the new program is introduced. In addition to basic 


subjects and exploratory experiences in industrial arts, home 


economics, music and art in the latter years of the program, type- 


writing and a foreign language would be taught to all pupils beginning 
in Grade 5. 
The new program would be introduced in the 5th and 6th 


grades only in the small number of schools to be selected for next 


fall, and allowed to develop through an additional grade each year 


until the full program is in effect. Pupils entering 7th and 8th grades 


in these few schools would not have their programs disrupted. 
Fustise development of the program, beyond the limited 
number in which it would be introduced next fall, would depend upon 
the availability of new intermediate school buildings, the pos sible 
conversion of underutilized elementary schools, the availability of 
space in the high schools for 9th grade pupils now in the junior high 
schools and the training or retraining of the needed number of 


teachers. 
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At the same time that the new program would be introduced, 
the movement of 9th year pupils to high schools would proceed but in 
modified fashion. Every effort would be made not to aggravate the 
serious overcrowding in high schools. 

3. The beginning of the four-year comprehensive high school 
program for all 9th grade pupils in September, 1967 with the period be- 
tween now and September, 1967 used for installation of the necessary 
shops and academic facilities, retraining of teachers, preparation of 
schedules for pupil assignment and curriculum revision. The complete 
comprehensive high school for all four grades would be in operation by 
September, 1970. Progress will depend on the acceleration of high 
school construction and the availability of the Sites portion of 
modernization funds for conversion of high school bition to 
facilities able to handle the comprehensive high school system. 

Changes in existing high school buildings would be 
limited to those absolutely essential to the creation of comprehensive 
high schools ''so as te accomplish our objectives as economically as 
possible.'' Stating that "it would be extremely wasteful to take some 
of our newer, and well-equipped vocational schools and tear out their 
programs only to re-install them in nearby academic high schools, "' 
the Superintendent said that only the more employable skilled trades 
would be placed in the present academic high schools and that certain 


of the more modern multi-trade vocational schools would maintain 
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centers for 1lth and 12th grade specialization in other desirable trades. 
These latter schools would still lose some shops in order to introduce 
college entrance courses for the comprehensive program. 

Certain vocational high schools now housed in obsolete 
buildings would be phased out "as quickly as comprehensive high school 
facilities can be constructed to replace them.'' The academic program 
in those schools would be strengthened but expensiie gtructural changes | 
would not be made. In other multi-trade vocational high schools, some 
trades would be removed and the shop areas converted to academic and 
commercial use. 

To achieve a better ethnic balance in the high schools, pvpils would 
be assigned out of minority group areas to schools with evident integration 
potential. 

Dr. Donovan stated that the inclusion of academic, commercial and 
vocational work under one roof in a comprehensive high school will provide the 
kind of flexibility in the curriculum which will enable pupils to give major 
attention to their specialized interests without forcing them into an "almost 
irrevocable career commitment at too early an age.'' Furthermore, vocational 
work will assume its ‘important and dignified role more readily in the 
comprehensive school, "' 

Dr. Donovan stressed that the specialized academic high cheat 


and unit trade vocational high schools will be retained in accordance with stated 
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Board of Education policy. He added that the only recommendation he is making 


with regard to these schools is that a further study be made of the courses to be 
offered in the 9th and 10th grades and the most appropriate time when pupils 
should be examined for admis sion. 

The Superintendent also emphasized that conversion to the 
comprehensive high school "'will actually revitalize and strengthen any vocational 
education program.'' He proposed that an independent study be made under the 


Vocational Education Act to determine the amount of instructional time needed 


for each major skilled trade. 


He said that discussions will continue with the Board of Higher 
Education on the need for closer program relationships between the school 


system and the community colleges in the field of vocational and technical | 


eaucation. 


"We also have a continuing need for valid information on the 


anticipated employment opportunities in the metropolitan area for the next 


bed ria - * _ s 7. . 
decade so that we iiake more valid decisions on course offerings in vocational : 


and occupational programs, '' he added. 


The grade reorganization proposals would require the expenditure | 
of additional funds in both the capital and operating budgets. Approximately 
$7, 500, 000 has been requested in next year's expense budget for the 
implementation of these proposals and other requests in the budget for the 
expansion of regular services will help to improve the program. The capital 
budget request for additional high and intermediate schools and for conversion 


of instructional space is now awaiting final action by the City. 
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January 18, 1966 


To the Members of the Board of Education 


Honorable Members: 


ACTION FOR EXCELLENCE 


The public schools of New York City are operating under a policy of 


excellence adopted by the Board of Education on April 28, 1965. That policy 
set a new pattern of school organization for the city's schools which is ex- 
pected to produce quality integrated education. 

The Board's policy includes the organization of four-year comprehensive 
high schools, the creation of a new type of intermediate school and the 
strengthening of the primary school. In keeping with this announced policy, 
there was a major expansion of the 9th year in high school and a sizeable 
increase in the pre-kindergarten phase of the primary program. 

The Board's new policy, sidiniaviie, required extensive and complex re- 
organization planning. Three committees were appointed to prepare recom- 
mendations for the primary, intermediate and comprehensive high school 
programs. These committees consisted of members of the professional staff 
and other consultants. 

The three committee reports were submitted to me early in December. 
The recommendations contained in them were prepared after considerable 
study and deliberation. Iam grateful to the members of these committees for | 
the fine work they did and for the excellent material upon which I can base my 


recommendations. 


Since receiving these reports, Executive Deputy Superintendent King and 


I have met with a large number of interested groups to review the committees’ 


recommendations and to solicit constructive criticism. Included in these dis- 
cussions were the deputy and assistant superintendents, the chairmen of local 
school boards, parents federations, representatives of teacher-training 
inetioutions. civil rights leaders, religious leaders, the Vosatininnt Advisory 
Ccunueiiiiibi: the Council of Supervisory Associations, the United Federation of 
Teachers and others. 

Having had the benefit of the committee reports and certain reactions 
from professional and community groups, I am prepared to make specific 
recommendations to the Board for the continuing reorganization of the schools. 
The Board will undoubtedly wish to give the public ample opportunity to express 
itself on these recommendations. In order that the schools can be organized 
effectively for September 1966, it is essential that such public discussion and 


necessary Board action be completed by March 1, 1966. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


‘The reorganization of the schools is being undertaken for only one 
reason - the improvement of the educational program. This means that what- 
ever steps are taken must be taken in an orderly fashion and must be taken only 
when adequate preparation has been made so that no child suffers any inter- 
ference with his program or any loss of educational opportunity. 

The reorganization of the levels of educational service is an extremely 
complex undertaking. It is difficult for adherents of particular educational 
schemes to give sufficient thought to the complexity of many of the judgments 
that have to be made. In making recommendations to the Board it is not always 


possible to present conclusive evidence as to the effectiveness of each change. 


Recommendations depend in great measure on the reasoned judgment of 


experienced educators. 

The recommendations I am presenting are designed to move the New 
York City public school system toward its desired objectives as stated by the 
Board of Education in an orderly and productive manner. Hasty decisions ond: 
impetuous moves on individual phases of the program are not likely to benefit 
the pupils and may actually impede the progress of the entire program. We 
must never sacrifice the excellence of the instructional program for an unknown 
gain in any one area, 

The excellence of the public school educational program has as one of 
its main components our continued progress toward an integrated school system. 
This progress must be constant and as expeditious as possible. However, the. 
mere movement of children is no real evidence of progress toward integration. 
Any movement must be accompanied by the absorption of those moved into the 
main stream of the receiving schools. The entire program, furthermore, is 
dependent upon the acceptance by every teacher in the city of the fact that 
every child is educable,. 

The recommendatioas herein presented to the Board are designed to 
provide the best possible program for each child now while “a continue to re- 
organize and improve the program for the future. We cannot permit good pro- 
grams to await a distant future because each child has only one school lifetime 
in which to gather the experiences which will enable him to become a competent 


productive citizen. We must not short-change the pupils now in our schools in 


order to provide a better program for students coming later. 
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The essence of the recommendations, therefore, is that we continue to 
strengthen our present program while we are moving to a new program. A 
school system does not change its organization and its program overnight. It 
moves with deliberation but with the utmost orderly speed to the accomplishment 
of these changes. Adequate planning for physical plant, teacher orientation and 
curriculum revision must precede any change in children's programs or in any 
grade level reorganization. The physical facilities must also be appropriate to 
the new program before children are asked to participate in any such program. 

It is important, therefore, that we point the public school system in its 
proper direction now so that this necessary planning can take place immediately. 
A firm decision on the grade level reorganization will enable our construction 
and maintenance programs to proceed in an orderly and efficient manner. It 
will also enable us to set up effective teacher orientation programs, pre- 
service college programs, effective teacher recruitment and the necessary 
revisions of curriculum,methodology, text books and instructional materials. 

It is with this sense of critical need, orderliness and determined but 


responsible speed that Iam pleased to make the following recommendations: 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


The primary school is designed to introduce children to the learning 
environment which will surround them through their entire school careers. Its 
basic function is the development of the basic skills. In addition to this focus on 
fundamentals, the primary school is also concerned with the development of 


attitudes, social behavior, health concepts and talent development. 
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I recommend that this primary school provide a program of education 
from pre-kindergarten through Grade 4, These six years of Siienscianhecdiaians 
compass the most rapidly changing portion of a child's life and span the time 
needed for the development of the basic skills and other fundamentals required 
for continued success in school. 

Since the physical facilities of the school system and the shortage of 
teachers make it impractical to attempt to introduce pre-kindergarten programs 
in every school at this time, I believe we should establish these programs 
initially in schools serving children from disadvantaged areas. This recom- 
mendation requires the active support of the community in finding additional 
instructional spaces outside school buildings during the period in which we 
move from the present K-6 elementary school to the pre-K-4 primary school. 
This movement began, of course, two years ago and will continue as inter- 
mediate and high school facilities become available. 

There is provision in the budget request for an expansion of the pre- 
kindergarten program from the present 7,000 maximum enrollment to 14, 500. 
This is an essential step toward the rapid accommodation of approximately 
40,000 children who need this type of educational experience in disadvantaged 
areas. 

It is quite apparent that the elementary schools of the city will not be 
converted into pre-K-4 primary schools at once but progress ies be made 
each year until the full program is realized. 


While the primary school committee has advocated ideal class sizes of 


15 in the pre-kindergarten, 18 to 20 in the kindergarten, and 25 in the other 
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peades of the primary school, I feel that I have a responsibility for not only 
stating the desiréd objective of any of our educational programs but also the 
practical extent toward which we can meet this ideal in any one year. Any class. 
size objective in this city must take into account the availability of classroom 
facilities, quaiified teachers and budgetary appropriations. To do other than 
that, would be to fail to accept responsibility for really putting a program into 
effect. Iam in agreement with the primary committee in its class size objec- 
tives, but I do not believe we can reach these goals immediately. For the next 
school year, it will be necessary to set the pre-kindergarten maximum class 
size register at 15, the kindergarten at 25, and the other primary grades ata 
flexible figure, probably with an average class size between 27 and 30 and a 
maximum of 33. 

While the limited facilities at our disposal may make it difficult to 
reduce class size by any appreciable amount in the immediate future, there are 
other ways of reducing teacher load and providing for more individualized in- 
struction. The primary committee recommends the assignment of five teachers 
to four classes, This approach, which utilizes additional teaching personnel, 
reduces the teacher-pupil ratio in the classroom thereby having an effect 
similar to the reduction of class size. 

While at this moment I am not prepared to support the specific recom- 
mendations of assigning five teachers to four classes, I am in favor of assigning 
additional teachers to regular classroom instruction so as to reduce the class- 
room ratio of pupils to teachers. Toward this objective, we are now reviewing 


the use of OTP's (teachers not assigned to regular classroom instruction). 


These specialist positions originally served very useful purposes but their 


current services must be weighed against the critical need for more effective 
classroom instruction, It is our intention to titan the elementary schools later 
this Spring of plans being developed for the major re-deployment of OTP's into 
the classroom instructional program. This will be done without sacrifice of 
teacher preparation time. The need undoubtedly exists for the retention of some 
specialists. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the future primary school program 
is the provision, recommended by the committee, for individual pupil progress 
through large and small group instruction. This really means the adoption of a 
non-graded program in which children are not confined to self-contained class- 
rooms all day but are grouped and regrouped for different skills according to 
their individual ability to progress. This approach to individualized instruction 
requires a reorientation of teachers in several forms of team*teaching. It also 
requires strengthening teachers’ ability to diagnose children's strengths and 
weaknesses and to evaluate individual children's progress. 

The very essence of the non-graded program and of team teaching is the 
two-fold benefit of capitalizing upon teachers' individual strengths and providing 
the individual teacher- pupil contact which is so extremely important in the 
educational canine Provision must be made for children to proceed at their 
own rate so that accomplishment rather than length of time is the criterion for 
entering into new work. This type of individualized program means that some 
children will be able to complete the work of the primary school in less than 


the normal number of years. In these cases, acceleration should probably not 


be more than one year. 


is. 


The primary committee recommended the formation of classes, graded 
or non-graded, for advanced achievers. Since the essence of the primary 
school program is to be greatly intensified individual instruction through large 


and small group teaching, it is evident that the needs of advanced achievers can 


be served best by grouping and regrouping to nurture their individual talents 
and intellectual strength. To place these individual rapid achievers into a 
formal class mold might relegate their individual subject area abilities to a 
class conformity short of their potential. 

The use of non-graded programming and team teaching increases the 


flexibility of grouping and provides for such changes in grouping during the day 


that children will mingle with a variety of levels of ability in the course of a 
day's instruction. This will help to share learning and social experiences with 
a wider group of children than can be accomplished in the self-contained 
classroom. 

Iam in agreement with the primary committee on the need for special 
class organization and supportive services for disruptive or disturbed children 
and clusters of classes for children with physical or mental handicaps. 

The effectiveness of the primary program is dependent upon adequate 
Supportive services. This should include a full-time guidance counselor, a 
full-time nurse, adequate secretarial and administrative help, school aides, 
volunteers and available psychological and social services. Some schools may 
need family assistants. This is a very sensitive position and should be filled 
by trained social workers. 


I endorse heartily the committee's recognition of the need for strength- 


ening the supervisory program in the primary schools. Of great importance 
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also is the recommendation to set up a greater number of campus schools so 
that more college staff people can become involved in our educational program. 
We will shortly be undertaking a review of the existing variety of pro- 
grams functioning in the elementary schools. This review should result in the 
elimination of some, the consolidation of others, and the expansion of tho se 
that prove to be most effective in achieving the goals of the new primary schools 
As stated by the primary committee, the Pre-K-4 plan for the primary 
school is a significant step toward our goal of providing quality integrated 
education for all pupils in Pre-K-1l2. It gives an opportunity for children to 
move into a better integrated school environment more effectively and at an 
earlier age as it concentrates its efforts on the basic skills. Our conversion 
to this new primary program will take time and we will probably have a number 


of Pre-K-6 and Pre-K-5 schools for some years to come. 


THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 


Upon completing his primary schooling, a pupil should proceed to the 
new intermediate school wherein instruction will continue to be based upon 
large and small group techniques and individual progress. The emphasis, 
however, will change from the development of basic skills into the use of these 
tools for the acquisition of knowledge and the development of human and . 
social relationships. 

The intermediate school will take the best of upper grade elementary 
education and junior high education and fuse this into a new and differently 
oriented program. At this level the integration program will receive added 


impetus because of the ability of an intermediate school to draw its pupil pop- 


ulation from a wider geographic area, 
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It is recommended that the Board move to the establishment of the four- 
year intermediate school composed of grades 5, 6, 7 and 8. With the adoption 
of the four-year comprehensive high school and with greater emphasis on dutty 
childhood education, the four-year intermediate school appears to be the most 
effective organization for the middle years of schooling. 


The decision as to how to divide the years of schooling is not solely a 


matter of educational theory. It is also a matter of administrative judgment 


as to the wisest course to pursue under given circumstances. There is no con- 


clusive evidence in the history of education to prove the superiority of one form 
of grade level organization as opposed to another. The proper structure of 
education for one historical period may not necessarily prove the most 
desirable for another. The four-year intermediate school appears to be the 
most suitable organization to meet the current educational and social needs of 
our city. 

The intermediate school should be large enough to provide a variety of 
worthwhile educational experiences and to achieve an optimum degree of 
integration. It should be planned, therefore, to accommodate approximately 
1,800 pupils. The committee's suggestion that the school be organized within 
itself in three sub-schools of 600 each is an excellent technique for enabling 
pupils to relate to a smaller organization while sheave the specialized 


benefits of a large school. Individual principals may care to subdivide their 


organizations even further. 


In addition to the basic subjects, the intermediate school should continue 
to offer exploratory experiences in industrial arts, home economics, music 


and art in the latter years of its program. 
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Typewriting should be given to all pupils beginning in Grade 5. 

All pupils should also be introduced to the study of foreign language on 
entering the intermediate school and should proceed at their own rate. Child- 
ren of foreign background should be encouraged to develop proficiency in their 
native language. For the present, while additional language teachers are 
recruited and articulation problems are worked out, there should be no further 
expansion of foreign language instruction in the primary schools. 

Individual programming will permit pupils to progress at their own 
learning rates and the very capable will be able to accomplish the four waite 
work in threé./ ™Pam opposed to any greater acceleration since I believe that 
education in depth is generally preferable to acceleration. This uew programm: 
will replace the present special progress classes of the junior high school. 

The SP program will be phased out in individual schools as the new program is 
introduced. 

The complexity of the intermediate school program with individualized 
instruction and flexible programming will require extensive, competent super- 
vision. The nature of the program will also require expert pupil guidance by 
counselors and teachers because of the constant diagnostic and siesieecaliiinds work 
which is so essential in individualized instruction. This will also require extra 
clerical help because of the detailed record keeping necessary. 

The staffing of the intermediate school will be extremely important. 
There is place in the program for the present subject specialist of the junior 
high school and the common branch teacher of the elementary upper grades. 
These different backgrounds lend themselves admirably to the team approach 


needed. Eventually a new license will have to be devised. This is true also of 
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principals' and assistant principals’ licenses. 


The staffing problem also involves close liaison with the teacher - 
training institutions. Upon them rests the pre-service training of teachers 
for this new school concept. 

_ Since one of the fundamental reasons for the organization of this new 
intermediate school is the desire to advance the integration program at the 


earliest practical time, it is essential that to the greatest extent possible, 


these new schools be so located as to permit the use of effective feeder patterns 


for pupil assignment. This would place most such schools in areas bordered by 


Negro and White communities until such time 2s changing housing and employ- 


ment patterns make it possibie to have more effective ethnic balance throughout 


the city. 


There will still be some intermediate schools which cannot be placed in 
areas immediately favorable to integration because it would mean an inordinate 
amount of travel for the pupils involved, These pupils will range from 10 to 14 
years of age and probably should not travel more than 30 minutes each way. 


Needless to say there will have to be an extensive program of 


curriculum revision and teacher re-training to make the new program effective. 
The curriculum for these four grades will be based upon the basic mubietiste 
now being used in these grades but modified and reorganized to meet the new 
objectives. New materials must be prepared in such areas as typewriting, 
foreign language and human relations. Supervisors and teachers must be given 


opportunity to familiarize themselves with the new program. 


The success of the intermediate school program also depends on the 


provision of suitable building facilities. The program requires flexible space 
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for large and small group instruction, individual study areas, expanded library 
and guidance facilities, and provision for the latest in electronic teaching 
devices. 

Since such extensive physical facilities, curriculum revision and teacher 
re-training are required for the success of this program, I am recommending 
that the four-year intermediate school be introduced in a small number of 
schools in September 1966. Some of these should be new schools opening in 
September 1966 while others shonrid be presently operating schools whose 9th 
year has been removed and whose capacity would permit the addition of a 
fourth year of students. In each of these schools the new program should be 
introduced in the 5th and 6th grades only and allowed to develop through an 
additional grade each year until the full program is in effect. Pupils 
entering the 7th or 8th grades in September 1966 should not have their programs 
disturbed. 

The introduction of the new program into a limited number of schools 
next Fall will enable us to use the coming Spring and Summer to work on 
curriculum revision and teacher re-training for these particular schools. The 
retraining of teachers will be done through our own seminars and through 
institutes conducted by the colleges. For this we shall seek Federal and 
foundation funds. 

The further development of the new school program will depend upon the 
availability of new intermediate school buildings, the possible conversion of 
underutilized elementary schools, the availability of space in the high schools 


for 9th grade pupils now in the junior high schools and the training or re- 


training of the needed number of teachers. 
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Meanwhile we shall also introduce the program into several 6-7-8 
schools ii watch its effectiveness in a three-year program. The transitional 
period will give ample opportunity for the evaluation of the intermediate school 
program as we move forward. We should not ii bcdtent in making necessary 


adjustments in our original program as the need arises. 


At the same time that the new program is being introduced, steady 


progress will be made in moving 9th grade students into the high schools. 


THE FOUR YEAR COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL 


The Board in its policy statement of April 1965 stated that the educa- 
tional program of Pre-K-lzZ would culminate in the four-year comprehensive 
high sehigst with the exception of certain specialized academic and unit-trade 
vocational schools. The comprehensive high school committee has worked 
diligently on this complicated task and has made a series of important sug- 
gestions. 

The comprehensive high school will offer a flexibility of choice to 
pupils not now offered under separate academic and vocational high schools. 
The inclusion of academic, commercial and vocational work under one roof 
will enable pupils to give major attention to their specialized interest without 
forcing them into an almost irrevocable career commitment at too early an 
age. Furthermore, vocational work can assume its important and dignified 
role more readily in the comprehensive school. 

A comprehensive high school must offer opportunities for pupils to pre- 


pare for college-entrance, the business world, the arts, the skilled trades or 


less-skilled occupations. It must also provide a uniform approach to the 
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common learnings which are essential for intelligent, productive citizenship 
and personal fulfillment. A uniform approach does not mean that every pupil 
learns the same thing regardless of ability but it does mean that every pupil 
undergoes instruction in English, Social Studies, Mathematics, Science, Health 
Education and the Arts. 

In order to change our present high schools into comprehensive high 
schools, we must make extensive changes in our high school buildings. 
Industrial arts and trade shops must be installed in the academic schools and 
academic facilities must replace some trade shops in vocational schools. This 
takes time and money. 

There are a large number of basic skilled trades to be offered in our 
schools. It is impossible to offer each of them in every comprehensive high 
school. The skill-trade shops will have to be distributed among the compre- 
hensive high schools so that a cluster of neighboring schools will among them 
supply training in the high demand trades, Some pupils may have to trainee 
to a nearby high school for the llth and léth years if the originally assigned 
school does not offer the course chosen for a career. 

In considering the transfer of skilled trade areas from the present 
vocational high schools into the academic high schools in order to make them 
comprehensive, it would be extremely wasteful to take some of our newer, 
well-equipped vocational schools and tear out their coli’ only to re-install 
them in nearby academic high schools. The financial needs of the schools for 
the improvement of instruction are too great to spend large sums on eee 


shifts of programs. Therefore, it would seem desirable to place only the more 


employable skilled trades in the present academic high schools and let certain 
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of the more modern multi-trade vocational schools maintain centers for llth and 
12th specialization in other desirable trades, These schools would still lose 
some shops in order to introduce college entrance courses for comprehensive 
program. 

- Certain vocational high schools are now housed in obsolete buildings. 
These should be phased out as quickly as comprehensive high school facilities 
can be constructed to replace them. Modifications should be made in the pro- 
grams of these schools to strengthen the academic program but expensive 
structural changes should not be made. 

In the other multi-trade vocational schools, some trades should be 
removed and the shop areas converted to academic and commercial use. The 
number and nature of such trade areas is now under review school by school. 

The cost of installing a trade shop in a high school varies considerably 
according to the type of shop. It is safe, however, to estimate that each such 
installation will average approximately $200,000. Placing two such shops in 
each academic school to make it comprehensive would cost at least $400, 000. 
To this must be added further expense for expanding the industrial arts 
facilities. It is my desire to limit changes to those absolutely essential to 
the creation of comprehensive high schools so as to accomplish our objectives 
as economically as possible. 

Two important matters require clarification. The first is the status of 
the specialized high school in the reorganization of secondary education. The 
policy statement of the Board made it quite clear that the specialized academic 
high schools and the unit trade vocational high schools were to be retained. I 


am in complete agreement with this decision. These schools are the 
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Bronx High School of Science, Stuyvesant, Brooklyn Technical, Music and Art 
and the Performing Arts, Printing, Aviation, Automotive Trades, Art and 
Design, Food and Maritime and the High School of Fashion Industries. Although 
these schools will be retained, I am having further study made of the courses to 
be offered in their 9th and 10th years and the most appropriate time when pupils 
should be examined for admission. 

These specialized academic and vocational high schools have made sig- 
nificant contributions to the secondary education program of our city and we 
should do nothing to lessen their effectiveness. They do not, however, rep- 
resent our entire high school program for the gifted and it is incumbent upon us, 
despite the excellence of their present organization, to see if their programs 
need strengthening and to review their admissions policies, 

The second matter to be clarified is the status of vocational education. 
There has been fear expressed that our movement to the comprehensive high 
school means the deterioration of vocational education in the high schools of the 
city. It is my firm belief that conversion to the comprehensive high school will 
actually revitalize and strengthen our vocationai education program. 

In the first place we are retaining the strongest feature of our vocational 
program - the unit trade schools, In addition the transfer of some trade shops 
from the muiti-trade schools to the comprehensive schools will force us to 
review our trade courses to see if any are obsolete or if we are failing to give 
training in recently developed fields of work. Thus our reorganization is acting 
as a quality vaveauii of our vocational program. The skilled trades courses 


retzined in our comprehensive high schools will continue to be reviewed by the 


vocational advisory commissions which now advise in the particular trade areas. 


2. 


The courses will also be taught by the same teachers who now teach them. 

The comprehensive school will also offer occupational courses of a less 
than skilled-trade nature which are not now being provided effectively enough 
in either academic or vocational high schools to meet the urgent and changing 
needs of the times. 

Some change will probably be made in the time devoted to vocational in- 
struction. Skilled-trades instruction now receives four periods per day for 
three years. Under the comprehensive high school it is recommended that 
intensive specialization be concentrated in the llth and léth years. However, 
pupils would begin to major in their area of interest for one or two periods per 
day inthe 10th year. This would also apply to those with vocational interests. 

It is the general belief of secondary school educators that advanced 
technical aspects of vocational education are handled better at the community 
college and technical institute level, There is also considerable difference of 
sila as to the length of time which should be given to training in any specific 
trade. I have accepted a proposal from the Vocational High School Principals 
As sociation to have an independent study made under the Vocational Education 
Act to determine the amount of instructional time needed for each major skilled 
trade. 

+t will be essential for us to continue our discussions with the Board of 
Higher Education on the need for closer program relationships between the 
vocational high schools and the community colleges in the field of vocational 
and technical education. We also have a continuing need for valid information 


on the anticipated employment opportunities in the metropolitan area for the 


next decade so that we may make more valid decisions on course offerings in 


« tO 


our vocational and occupational programs. 
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I recommend that the period between now and September 1967 be used 
to install the necessary shops and academic facilities, to re-train teachers, to 
prepare schedules for pupil assignment and to work on curriculum revision. 


Then, in September 1967, all 9th year pupils would begin the comprehensive 


program wherever their classes are organized. This would proceed through 
the grades until by September 1970 the complete comprehensive high school 
would be in operation. 

The program can be effective only if the capital budget funds permit the 


acceleration of high school construction and the major portion of our moderni- 


zation funds be used to convert high school buildings to comprehensiveness, 
Iam in agreement with the comprehensive high school committee that 


the only way to achieve a better ethnic balance in the high schools is to assign 


pupils out of the minority iii areas to schools with evident integration 
potential, This would mean the eventual phasing out of some high schools in 
| minority group areas and their conversion to other community use or their 
return to the tax rolls if obsolete. This phasing out will take several years 


because it depends upon the buiiding of adequate high school capacity in areas 


more favorably situated for integration purposes. 


The movement of 9th year pupils from the junior highs to the high 
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schools in September 1966 and the assignment of pupils out of minority group 
areas will proceed but in modified fashion. The high schools, particularly : 
those with high integration potential, are seriously overcrowded and it would 


be a disservice to all pupils attending these schools if this unfavorable con- 


dition were to be aggravated. At the same time we must continue our movement 


Lon. 


toward the four-year high school. 


Other committee recommendations which have my endorsement are the 


objective of an eight-period session with seven periods of instruction, the 
issuance of only one type of diploma with endorsement of specialization, and 
the addition of 8th grade reading achievement as a requirement for the high 
school diploma. | | 

While I support the Board's policy of not constructing any further single 
sex schools, I am opposed to the immediate conversion of single sex schools to 
co-educational use. Certain of these schools will be converted when their re- 
placements are built while some will be phased out through obsolescence. Any 
other conversions should be made only if, as and when it can be established 
clearly that such a step is necessary to promote the inseparable goals of 
educational excellence and integration. 

The new programs require intensive training of both supervisors and 


teachers in the new techniques of team teaching, non-graded organization and 


cliagnosis of individual pupils' needs. It is impossible to retrain the entire 
staff atone time. Our efforts will have to concentrate on training groups of 
teachers as we expand our programs. This can be done through our new 


television station, NDEA sponsored institutes or training grants under Title I 


of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 


Similar efforts will have to be made in the field of curriculum. 


The grade reorganization plans will require the expenditure of additional 


funds in both the capital and operating budgets. Approximately $7,500,000 


has been requested specifically in next year's expense budget for the imple- 


mentation of these proposals and other requests in the budget for the expansion 
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of regular services will help to improve the program, The capital budget re- 
quest for additional high and intermediate schools and for conversion of in- 
structional space is now awaiting final action by the city. 

Our grade reorganization plans are complex. They will require ex- 
ceptional professional effort and adequate funding. I believe that we must move | 
forward with this program if we are to take effective action for excellence in 
the public schools of New York City. 

As soon as the Board of Education acts upon these policy recommenda- 


tions I shall be prepared to present the specifics of implementation. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Bernard E. Donovan 
Superintendent of Schools 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Washington, D.C, 20202 


Mr, David Seeley March 7, 1966 
Assistant Comaissioner, OEEZO 
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dnnaa Holden 


Tnursday ZT had a conference with Paul Miller of the Howard University 
Law School who was representing Anna Holden in her appeal before the 


Civil Rights Commission. Also in attendance were Peter Libassi and 
Janes Farmer. The latter was representing CORE and made an official 
anpeal from that organization to have us reconsider our action in 
connection with Anna 2 Holden’ s employment. Specifically, Mr. Miller 
and Mr, Farmer < ‘sted that we reemploy Miss Holden on a probation- 
ery basis for < .uth and that we reach a decision during that month 


of further probation regarding her continued employment. They stated 
that Miss Holdea would withdraw her appeal if we would take this action, 


x agseed to lcok into the situation on an administrative basis, but 
— > 


witsout Bolcine <7 heatings beyoud whatever information couid "be com- 
wenlently provided by those present at Thursday‘s conference and by 
you, liv, Miller ieft some papers with me, and both he and Mr, Farner 


expressed their views on why such . a reinstatement should be considered, 


ay 

care with you about the matter at some mutually convenient time, If 

ther <a anyone on your staff who would be particularly helpful in 

inte oxpretis 2 this situation to me, I hope that you will bring that person 
along cor our winpanh gs ue : 


et 


rocecding along the lines to which I ——_ 


< Mr. Paul Miller 
Bowers university 
ay School 
Washington, D.C. 
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So that I ed take 2 position on this matter, it will be helpful to have’ 
you supply me with any documentation which you think would be useful in 
connection with the decision to iet Miss Holden go during her probation- _ 
x e ssiod in the Office of Education. In addition, IE would like to 


have sent Mr. Miller a copy of this memorandum to let him know that I an 


YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND A CONFERENCE 
ON THE STATUS OF INTEGRATED-QUALITY EDUCATION 
IN THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS TODAY 


SATURDAY, MARCH 19th, 1966 
9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
St. Mary’ S Episcopal Church 


517 West 126th Street. 
New York, New York 


| AGENDA | 
9:00 A.M. to 10:00 A.M. Registration and Coffee 
16200 AiMs 200: Welcome and Opening Address 
10:30 A.M. | 12 Case Stories 
12:30. P.M. Summary 
1:00 P.M. ee Lunch 
2:00 P.M. to 8:00 P.M. ) Organizational Reports and 
, Floor Discussions 
te te de te fe te de te he eX 


The welcome and opening address will be given by Mr. Joseph Monserrat 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico Migration Division-Department of Labor 


The 12 case stories will be presented by parents of Astoria, Rochdale, ° 
East Tremont, South Bronx, Eastern District, Brownsville, Bedford- 
Stuyvesant, Harlem, East Harlem, Lower East Side, Mid-West Side, and 


600 Schools 


The summary will be given by Mr. Floyd McKisseck, newly elected Director 
of National CORE — of Racial Equality) 


ve ds ve ve de Se He ve He Fe ve He 


There will be no registration fee for the conference but everyone is 
asked to brirg a Box Lunch and MUST will defray the cost of coffee, tea 


and apntee. 
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PARTIAL LISTING OF SPONSORS 


Parents Workshop, Harlem Parents Committee, Brooklyn CORE, National 
Conference of Puerto Rican Civil Rights, New York CORE, NAACP, Office 
of Church and Race of the Protestant Council, Lutheran Human Relations 
Association, Congress of Puerto Rican Hometown Clubs, EQUAL, Urban 
League of New York, Conference of Quality-Integrated Education, MEND, Inc. 
Local School Board #4, National Association for Puerto Rican Affairs, 
National Council of Puerto Rican Volunteers, Lenox Terrace Tenants = 
Association, Bronx U.N.I.F.E.D., Stephen Foster Tenants Association, 
East Tremont Neighborhood Association at ey ae 
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LIST PARCIAL DE LOS AvQUADCNIS DA LA CONmOonmraA: 


Parents Workshop, Harlem Parents “cmmittee, Erookivi CORE, Nationad. | ih HA 
Conference of Puerto Rican Civil Rights, Now York CCRE, NAACP, Office © ie 
of Church and Race of The Protestant cots «Soph Luthezan Human Relations © ::«:.:.. 


Asseciation,- Congress of Puertd Rican Eomitov m Clubs, EQUAL. Urban. loan re gtt 
of New York, Conference of Quality - Integrated, Education, MEND, SP 3 
Local School’ Board’ 4, National Association for Peerto Rican Affairs,.:. 2-57. : 


Wational Council of Puerto Rican — Voluntéers, Lenox Terrace Tenants.. a oe 
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20s Planning Committee for March 19th Educational Conference 
229 East 49th Street, New York, New York 10017 


Favor recistro mi nombre por adelantado para ate:.der en Marzo 19th La 
Conferencia - Nombre _ 


Direcion 


Mi cerupo quiere ser vao de sus apsyads:er de ja Conferencia 


Favor ae mandar por correo nombres ce personas y aqrup 
invitarlos a-la conferencia. 


PLEASE RESERVE THE DATE NOTIFY YOUR MEMBERS AND FRIENDS MARCH 19th 


TO; Planning Committee for March 19th Educational Conference 
229 East 49th Street, New York, New York 


Please register my name in advance as I plan to attend the March 19th 


Conference | 
Name 


Address 


— — — 


My group would also like to be one of the sponsors for the conference 


—— — — 


Please mail in any additional names of people or groups you would like 
to have us invite to the conference. 


Memorandum to: Members of the Conference on Quality 
Integrated Education 


From: David Livingston 


| am enclosing a copy of the statement of the Donovan 
Reorganization Proposals, prepared by a subcommittee 
appointed by the Executive Committee of the Conference. 


| am enclosing also an announcement of the conference 
discussed at the last meeting of the Conference. | hope 
many of the Conference members will be able to participate 
in this meeting. 


The Conference on Quality Integrated Education 


Draft Critique of Dr. Bernard Donovan's "Action for Excellence" 


In April 1965, the New York City Board of Education adopted a policy 
statement in keeping with the principle and recommendations of the 

May 1964 Allen Report. The Board's action was noted and found praise- 
worthy by many pro-integration groups, but even so, much skepticism 

of effective implementation existed. Upon study of Dr. Bernard 
Donovan's latest proposal "Actioh for Excellence" (January 1966) if 
seems apparent that those who questioned the commitment of the New York 
School system to the Allen Report recommendations were quite correct 

In their reservations. 


While we highly approve of the 4-4-4 reorganization and find expansion 

of the pre-kindergarten program, development of non+graded primary schools, 
team teaching, individualized instruction, the school within the school 
concept and the comprehensive high school idea all meritorious we must 
raise sharp questions about some programs and especially the minimal pace 
at which desegregation would move under Dr. Donovan's plan. 


1) The Current School Construction Plan 


a) Almost 50% of new intermediate schools that are planned 
for construction are to be segregated in spite of the fact 
that the major reason offered for the creation of the iInter- 
mediate school Is to get rid of large scale segregation in | 
our present junior high schools. Similarly about 85% of the 
primary schools to be built are to be segregated. Some 75 
million dollars of new money is thus to be spent to perpetuate 
school segregation. 


2) Dr. Donovan's High School Plan 


a) No specific mention is made in "Action for Excellence" of 

the recommendation of his high school committee that a formula 

to achieve ethnic balance be created for the high schools. 

This formula provides that the feeder patterns of an existing 

high school be arranged so that the minority group percentage 
assigned to each school approximate that of the entire graduat— 

ing class of all the feeding schools. We urge that such a formula 

be adopted. 


b) "Action for Excellence" calls for a four year timetable 

to convert to integrated comprehensive high schools. Both 

the timetable and the goal are reasonable but unfortunately . 
are probably empty promises since the current pace of planning 
does nof hold ouf much hope of meeting this timetable. 


c¢) The comprehensive high school is not comprehensive enough. 
Vocational education will still remain a separate entity instead 
of one element in a balanced program for all students. We fear 
there still will not be true flexibility for minority children 
to move between academic and vocational training areas. 


Bye 


Specialization still occurs at too early an age and we see 
few signs that vocational programs will finally conform to 
the requirements of today's and tomprrow's job market. 


3) Intermediate Schools 


aji The most serious deficiency of "Action for Excellence" 
is the absence of a timetable for the development of fhe 
intermediate school. 


b) There is no formula for ethnic balance similar to 
the one recommended by the high school committee. 


c) There is no real commitment in "Action for Excellence" 
to the concept of the integrated intermediate school. While 
Dr. Donovan's suggestion of a 30 minute travel time fo 
intermediate schools is in our opinion sound, his commitment 
to the building of 22 new segregated intermediate schools 
(in the current construction budget) is much more of & 
commitment than his move toward desegregation. On that 
subject he recommends that we move slowly with a "small" 
number of schools in 1966. 


d) There is no mention of building intermediate schools 
as part of educational parks. 


4) The Primary Schools 


a) Dr. Donovan offers no guidelines for the integration 
of the primary school. 


b) There is no mention of the Allen Plan's suggestion 

for the evolution of primary schools into educational 
complexes where, through creative administration and shared 
experience, children's lives would be enriched by integrated 
experiences. 


5) Educational Parks 


a) "Action for Excellence" for whatever strange reason 

has absolutely no mention of the educational park, a plan 

many, including the Board of Education have deemed worthy 

of experimentation. The President of the Board of Education 
speaking for the Board said, on September 25, 1965 that he 

was instructing the Superintendent of Schools to take the 
necessary steps to see that an educational park is established, 


b) Comprehensive city-wide planning and advance site 
selection is necessary for educational parks to become a 
reality. Such planning is obviously not being done. 


c) Millions of dollars of federal aid that is not now 

being soug@t by the Board of Education could be made available 
for educational parks, for example if up-to-date planning would 
make use of urban renewal, community mental health, library 
construction, etc., monies. The unimaginative use of federal aid 
is a serious deficiency in the present system. 
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_MEMBERS AND FRIENDS MARCH 19th 


TO: ie Committee for March 19th Educational Conference 
229 East 49th Street, New York, New York 


Please register my name in advance as I plan to attend the March i9th 
Conference 
Name 


Address 


My group would also like to be one of the sponsors for the conference 


_— 
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Please mail in any additional names of people or groups you would like 
to have us invite to the conference. 
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ae “YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND A CONFERENCE 
ON THE STATUS OF INTEGRATED-QUALITY EDUCATION 
IN THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS TODAY 


SATURDAY, MARCH 19th, 1966 
9:00 A.M. to $§:00 P.M. 
St. Mary's Episcopal Church 


517 West 126th Street 
New York, New York 


| | AGENDA 
9:00 A.M. to 10:00 A.M. / Registration and Coffee | 
10:00 A.M. | Welcome and Opening Aitiien 
10:30 A.M. | 12 Case Stories 
12: Lah P side Summary 
1:06'P. M. wie eiaee Lunch . 
2:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. : Organizational Reports: aie 
, Floor Discussions 
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The welcome and opening address will be given by Mr. Joseph Monserrat 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico Higretion Division-Department of Labor 


The 12 case stories will be presented by parents of Astoria, Rochdale, 
East Tremont, South Bronx, Eastern District, Brownsville, Bedford- 
Stuyvesant, Harlem. East Harlem, Lower East " Side, Mid-West Side, and 
600 Schools. 


_ the summary will be given by Mr. Floyd McKisseck, newly elected Director 
of National CORE (Congress of Racial Equality) | 
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There will be no registration fee for the conference but everyone is 
asked to brirg a Box Lunch and MUST will er i cost of coffee, tea 


and apples. 
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“PARTIAL LISTING OF SPONSORS 


Parents Workshop, Harlem Parents Committee, Brooklyn CORE, National. | 

Conference of Puerto Rican Civil Rights, New York CORE, NAACP, Office 

of Church and Race of the Protestant Council, Lutheran Human Relations * 
.» -Association, Congress of Puerto Rican Hometown. ‘Cr s, EQUAL, Urban 

League. of New York, Conference of Quality-Integrated Education, MEND, Inc. 

Local School Board #4, National Association for Pyerto. Rican Affairs, 

National Council of Puerto Rican Volunteers, Lenox: Terrace ‘Tenants 

Association, Bronx U.N.I.T.E. D.; Stephen Foster, Tenants Association, 

East. Tremont iatacctatacaa Association ae 
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Doce casos de historiar presentados: : 
de las escuelas en Astoria, Rochdale, 
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Sumario Sr. Floyd Neckinesek,. 3 7 
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_ National’ CORE . rT th oe, 
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LIst PARCIAL DE LOS APOJADORES DE LA CONFERENCIA: 


Parents Workshop, Harlem Parents Committee, Brooklyn CORE, National 
Conference of Puerto Rican Civil Rights, New York CORE, NAACP, Office 

of Church and Race of The Protestant Council, Lutheran Human Relations: :: 
Association, Congress of Puerto Rican Hometown Clubs, EQUAL, Urban League 
of New York, ‘Conference of Quality - “Integrated, Education, MEND,Inc. ;° 
Local School Board 4, National Association for Puerto Rican Affaire, |< ~ 
National Council of Puerto Rican Volunteers, Lenox Terrace Tenants = * 


Association, BronxU.N. zs T.E.D., StephenFoster Tenants ASSOCLAations. on 
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TO: Planning Committee for March 19th Educational Conference -. 
229 East 49th Street, New York, New York 10017 — . 


Favor registro mi nombre por adelantado para atender en Marzo 19th La 
Conferencia - Nombre 


Direcion 


Mi cerupo quiere ser uno de sus apoyadorer de la Conferencia 


Favor Ge mandar por correo nombres ce personas y grupos usted desea 
invitarlos a la conferencia. 
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March 31,1966 


Quality Education in Louisiana 


We have formed a state organization of high school students around the 
issues of equal and quality ecucation in Louisiana, Since October we have 


met each weckend in different parishes to discuss and plan ways to improve 13 ae | 


the state educational systens; boycotts, _pé$titiens, picketing, andprotest 
meetings have been a few of the methods employed to change the system, The 
students and some of the staff fcel that the above methods have failed to 
produce the cesired results, All of us agree that more direct type den- 
onstrations are needed and eae concluded that the following plan should be 


put into cae : 


(1) 1,000 high school stucents from Orleans, Washington, East & West 
Feliciana, St. Landry, Claiborne Webster, Concordia, Jackson, Madison, East 
Carroll and Quiachita parishes should rarch on tho state board of cducation 
jn Baton Rouge on Friday, May 20, hy, 

cnet P aie. | 

(2) Tra ansportetion: 20 buses with 50 students per bus will total 1,000 — 3 
stucents, Five additional buses will be allocate for uwnplan increase in the °° 
number of students. Buses will leave from their starting point at a time 
that will enable them to reach the churéh in Baton Rouge by 9:00 a.m, on May 
20th, The march will start at 10:00 a.m. from the church and should arrive at - 
the capitol by 11:00 a.m, As the Cenmonstration proccecs around the state | 
capitol building, two student representatives from cach of the parishes present’ 
will Celiver a set of denancs to the governor , state school board president, 
state attorney general and each senator and representative representing the  .., 
parishes that the stucents’ live in, Students will return to the buses by 4:00 Be 
and cepart for thoir homos, | | 


(3) All students would be supplied with leaflets » posters, nin other | 
materials the last week of April and along with staff we would work our areas, 
building up support among stucents, parents, and teachers. Louisiana staff, 
southern office staff, and stucent leacers would meet every week or as the 
neecs determine for us to carry our plan, The money could be raised in New. - 
Orleans by putting on a religious and rock & roll show on Sunday, May 1st. The 
religious program would be held in the afternoon and the rock & roll show that Dy | 
night at the Municipal Auditorium, Each show would be geared to sell 4,000 | ‘a 
tickets at $3.00 por tickots rrossing $21,000; expenses should be $l, O00 or i 3 
loss , loaving a not of $20, 000. Wo would uso $15,000 to cover ow busget 


2 


(4) Cost: a. teaiiebortetien ~ 20 buses at $350 per bus | $8. 750 


Buses allocate for increase number of stucents 250 ‘ 
Total transportation cost PO, 500 


be. food for students woult bé .65 cents per student pot 


Ce posters, cheese cloth, leaflots » telephone 


pastage, etc 35 $BOQ.. 
d, miscollancous ~ such as traffic tickits, ote $650 fi | 
e, bond fund ee $2,000_ $15,000 ‘| 
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IN THE UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Matter of ) 


Gladys Anna Holden ) A€£idavit of Political 
Discrimination 
) 


Comes iow GLADYS ANNA HOLDEN, who first being duly sworn, 
deposes and says: 


1. Each and every matter alleged and complained of to this 


Pe le gt. « ae . 


Commission in her affidavit and petitions dated January 17, 1966 
and February 28, 1966 is reasserted, reaffirmed and incorporated 


) herein as fully as if set out herein. 


2. She is an experienced sociologist with a Master's degree 


oe 2m = es 


from the University of North Carolina (1955), further work to- 


ward a Ph.D. at the University of Michigan, and extensive work © 


ee 


experience, publications, reports, professional affiliations, 


inn Beals Wak Eke 


honors and volunteer, as well as professional experience, in 


s " s+ 
vey ~ 
a, 


ads oe 


a areas related to the work she performed at the Office of Equal 
Educational Opportunities, as set forth more fully in Exhibit 


Number One attached hereto. 


3. She is informed and believes that her termination from 


employment in the Office of Equal Educational Opportunities, 


U.S. Office of Education, by Mr. David S. Seeley, Acting Direc- 
tor, was based on political reasons not required or permitted by 
law on the basis of the following facts and circumstances: 

a. Her civil rights activities with the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE) were well-known to Mr. Seeley and to other mem- 


bers of the staff and were discussed and inquired about. For 


. " ; A 
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example, about October of 1965, Washington CORE was protes- 


iY : ting the failure of local and federal authorities to use certain 
. real property in the District for low and middle income housing. 


Mr. Bennett O. Stalvey, a consultant who served from mid-March 


to mid-July as head of the Branch to which she was assigned, then 
inquired of the staff of that Branch whether she took leave when 
she engaged in civil rights activities during working hours. 

b. On December 21, 1965, as set out in Paragraph 4 of the 
aforementioned affidavit aid petition of January 17, 1966, Mr. 
Seeley stated to her that he felt that her strong, personal 
position on civil rights interfered with objectivity in the re- 
search she engaged in for the Office. 

SoA Confidential Memorandum from Mr. Seeley to Mr. Charles 
Bryant, Director of Personnel, U. S. Office of Education, dated 
December 23, 1965 and entitled, "Termination during probation-- 
Gladys Anna Holden,” set forth as a basis for requesting termina- 
tion of her employment an alleged “lack of objectivity” and a 
tendency to allow her “reactions on civil rights matters” to, 
cloud her judgment on hier Aue. 

4. She is informed and believes that, beginning in the sum- 
mer of 1965, Mr. Seeley initiated a pattern of aetivity to sup- 
press, intimidate and eliminate staff members of the Office of 
Equal Educational Opportunities who participated in local, pri-~ 
vate, volunteer civil rights activity or who otherwise indicated 
a strong feeling that Negroes should have equal rights, as de- 
monstrated by the following particulars: 

a. in che latter part of August, 1965, Mr. Seeley called 
a meeting or Area Captains of the Office in which he told them 
that they should inform their staffs that staff should not parti- 
pinkie in local civil rights activities or wear “equality” (=) 
buttons. Mr. Seeley said at this meeting that picketing, demon- 
strating and wearing buttons were “embarrassing to Mr. Keppel" 
and prevented the staff from establishing the proper stmosphexe 


for carrying out official activities, particularly, negotiating 


with Southern superintendents. 
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b. In the fall of 1965, Mr. Seeley began employing staff 
with the condition that they would not participate in local civil 


rights activity; for example, one employee iwho was interviewed 


by Mr. Seeley in the fall of 1965 and began work at the Office 


in January, 1966, was told “hands off local civil rights" as a 
condition for employment. | 
c. In mid-December, 1965, another employee a member of the 
staff of the General Counsel of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, detailed ie the Office of Equal Educational 
Oportunities, was told by Mr. Seeley that his volunteer role in 
the local chapter of the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) inter- 


fered with his ability to represent the Office. This person | 


worked with the Housing Committee of Washington CORE and had: re- 


cently served as a spokesman for number of local church, commun- 


“ity and civil rights groups attempting to amend the District 


fair housing law. Mr. Seeley told this person several times be- 
tween December, 1965 and February, 1966, when he resigned from 
the Department, that he could not continue his position with the 
Office of Equal Educational Opportunities staff and his civil 
rights activities. 

G. in late December, 1965 or in early January, 19668, fol- 
lowing the Office of Education's reversal of its previous deci- 
sion to stop the flow of federal funds into the Chicago school 
system, Mr. Seeley removed as head of the Office team which had 
made a finding of discrimination in the complaint filed against 
the Chicago school system and had recommended withholding of 
federal funds, an attorney with experience in civil rights legis- 


lation. Mr. Secley said that the attorney was competent, but 


 , "@ifficult to. work with" and replaced him with another employee 


whose training and experience over the past decade has been out~_ 
side the country in: matters involving foreign language and po- 


licy. This attorney has since resigned from the staff of the 


Office of Equal Educational Opportunities. 
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e. In January or February, 1966, Mr. Seeley removed from 
the Office's team re-investigating the Chicago discrimination 
complaint a Negro Ph.D. in psychology with thirteen years of go- 
vernment experience who was outspoken in his criticism of the 
method and character of the investigation being conducted by 
the aforesaid foreign language expert. Mr. Seeley recalled this 
psychologist to the Washington office on the grounds that he 
"did not get along” with: the aforesaid foreign language expert 
and rejected the report the psychologist had prepared on one as- 
pect of the Chicago school system in favor of one prepared by 
the foreign language expert. This psychologist was subsequently 
put under the supervision of a younger person without a Ph.D. 
and with less experience in matters related to civil rights. 

£. At a January 7, 1966 meeting with the staff of the Of- 
fice of ual Educational Opportunities, Mr. Seeley stated that 
visible participation in local civil rights activities conflicts 
with the ability of staff to function effectively and that the 
staff should not engage in local civil rights activities on a 
level where they are publicly identified, and, further, that 
staff should not wear "equality" (=) buttons. 

g. In: the fail of 1965 and up until the time of the affi- 
ant's dismissal, Mr. Seeley failed to give work assignments to a 
staff member of the Complaint Department who had been an one 
spoken advocate of the Office's making maximum use of the tools 
available in the Civil Rights Act to facilitate rapid and con- 
plete desegregation of the schoois, This person, a former intern 
with the National Association of Intergroup Relations Officials 
who worked locally with the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee, has now resigned from the Office. 

h. Other illustrations of these and other patterns of in- 
timidation and suppression of staff in regards to Civil Rights 
activities will be set forth fully in a hearing prayed for in 
this case; also, the failure of the Department to give Miss 


Holden adequate notice prior to the adverse action affecting her 


employment status. 


5. In spite of evidence such as that cited above that staff 
should not participate in local, volunteer civil rights activity 


and that efforts within the Office to obtain equal rights for 


Negroes were increasingly unwelcome, she continued to work acti- 


vely in Washington CORE, serving as Chairman of its Housing Com- 
is mittee, and continued to make recommendations and take positions 


in <i out assignments that would advance the attainment of 


anniek rights for all citizens as quickly as possible. 


6. When Mr. Seeley notified her and others of his intention 


to recommend separation in the latter part of December, 1965, 


ss 
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statements he made in connection with the dismissal, as set 


4 forth in the aforementioned petition of January 17, 1966, indi- 


cated that her active, persistent efforts to achieve equal rights 


for all citizens formed the real basis for his action. 


sepeitnanaie 
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5 7. Her work at the Office was satisfactory during the year 


of employment, as set forth fully in the aforementioned petition 


nation complained of herein must constitute the basis for the ad- 


verse action. 


. 
| of January 17, 1966, with the result that the political discrimi- 
: 
| 
| 8. She is informed and believes that discrimination on 


} the basis of civil rights organizational affiliation and activity 
| : constitutes political discrimination within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 315.806(b) of the Civil Service Regulations for the reason, 
among others, that such organizations and activities are directed 
toward changing the character and structure of society and are 


: therefore political in character. 


Ckedy Cnr Noddy 


GIADYS ANNA HOLDEN 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30°- day of March, 


1966. 
Ff Me Mon th A, hhc Fs 
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April 12, 1966 


Mr. Frederick C. MoLaughlin 
Public Education Association 
20 West 40th Street 

New York, New York 10018 


Dear Mr. McLaughlin: 


We are in receipt of your telegram 
and memorandum and I heave turned same over 
to our Public Relations Department fo 
ection. 


Sincerely, 


Cherlaine Shelto | 
cs Administrative Dept 


cece: Don Smith 


= 
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April 13,1966 


Bernard E, Donovan 


or ene of Schools 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn,N,Y,11201 


Dear Dr, Donoven: 


As you no doubt know, James Farmer is no longer our 
National Director,having resigned to take a position 
with the Community Center in Washington. 


Unfortunately, your letter of March 14th came at a 
rather hectic time of change-over and did not afford 
us the opportunity of having a representative at your 
Tarrytown meeting. 


We are however, vitally interested in the educational 

affairs of New York City and would appreciate your mak- 
ing available to us, any literature which may have come 
out of Ehe conference, 


Very ly yours, 


neo. O, Lynch 
National Vice-Chairman 


-Bobtke 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION BP 
“OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK __-- 
110 LIVINGSTON STREET 
BROOKLYN.N.Y. 11201 
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BERNARD E.DONOVAN 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
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a | March 14, 1966 


Mr. James Farmer 
President 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


The Board of Education is in the process of reorganizing the 
structure of secondary education in the City of New York. In particular, 
the Board is prepared to change our present system of academic and voca- 
tional high schools into a system of comprehensive high schools with some 
specialized academic and unit trade vocational schools. 


The contemplated change is a major one for our city. It should 
be considered from only one point of view, namely, is this the proper direction 
for secondary education in this city. In other words, the organization of the 
secondary schools should not be the prime factor. The important considera- 
tion should be the type of secondary education we feel is best for the children 


of this city. 


There has been much public discussion about the matter. The 
professional staff has differed within itself over aspects of the problem. 


| I believe it desirable to have a conference of all the high school 
principals of the city with consultants representative of community interests 
and the members of the Board of Education to explore in some depth the 
future of secondary education in New York City. Funds from outside sources 
have been made available for the conduct of such a conference. It will be 
held at Tarrytown House, Tarrytown, New York on Friday and Saturday, 
April 1-2, 1966. 


Mr. James Farmer March 14, 1966 


~ 


We believe that you could render a distinct service to the New 
York City public school system by joining us in this conference and bringing 
to it your considerable experience. May I invite you to join us as our guest 
at this conference. I would appreciate an early reply. 


Sincerely, 


Imad ®? d nuva 


Bernard E. Donovan 
Superintendent of Schools 


BED:d 


Draft ( Bx-Steff working out a more refined statensnt) April 15, 2966 


STAFP EXODUS AND TURNOVER, OFFICE OF EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Since the firing of Anna Holden in January, at least 14 members of the full—tine, 
professionel program staff of the Office of Equal Miueational Opportunities, U. 5. 
Office of Education, bave resigned. Thig represents « lees of about 1/4 of the 
professional program ataff—the people whe actually do the work of carrying cut the 
provisions ef the Civil Rights det related te school desegregation. Prefessionsl 
program steff are now leaving the Office of Equal Raueational Opportunities at the 
rate of more than four persens per sonth.* 

Most of the 14 staff members who have left the Office of Equal Biucational 
Opportunities sinee January have resigned bepeuse of disillusionment with the Offies's 
failure to establish a program of effective seheol desegregation and because of 
suppression of staff. Mest left with reluetance, beeause of the significant rele the 
Office eould play in establishing equal eppertunities in education throughout the 
U. Se They felt, however, that they could ne longer serve as spokesmen for the 
Office's program. The Offiee of Equal Eéueational Opportunities hes been “tightening 
up" sinee last fall on staff whe are aetive in local civil rights organisations oni 
on those who favor rapid and effeetive desegregation of the schesls. This “tightening 
up" has included direct intimidation and pressure, a “freezing out" of such etaff 
from meaningful work assignments, or a combination ef beth, Nearly half of the 
professional staff members who signed a petition and letters supporting Anna Holdea 
in January have left the Offiee since her firing. (9/19) 

The majority of the 14 program staff meabers who have resigned from the Office 
of Equal Hducational Opportunities have gone on to responsible jobs in other civil 
rights programs or te jobs in rele¢d¥ed areas, such as poverty programs. (8/14) 

Aside from the fact that may of the staff who are leaving the Office of iyual 


Educational Opportunities have a deep, personal consern fer the rapid desegregation 
of schools, the Office is alse losing its experiensed etaff.** 13 of the 14 progrem 
staff members who have resigned since January had at least 6 months experienee in 
the agency. A number of additional staff members with 6 months or more experience 

in the Opfice of Equal Edusational Opportunities are new known to be looking for 


other jobs. When these staff members leave—and we oan expect that most ofihen will 
I¢ 


leave shortly——the agency will have lost roughly half of its experienced 
the exodus continues at its present rate, the entire experienced staff will have left 
before the end of the year. This will represent a staff turnover ef 87 per cent per year. 

Ag of April 1, 1966, there were 34 full-time, professioual program staff employed 
by the Equal Edveational Opportunities Progrem. This figure exeludes administrative, 
part-time and temporary staff. 


#*#Throughout “eapewtanest” stat ape etait with 6 supine neues. Pair tien 


' April 25, 1966 


Mr. Floyd McKissick 
National Director, CORE 
38 Park Row 

New York 38 , Ne Ye 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


I am enclosing several documents related to my firing from the U. 5. Office of 
Education: (1) a memo from Commissioner Howe to David Seeley, Office of Equal 
Educational Opportunities, dated March 7, 1966, requesting a conference on national 
CORE*’s proposal for reinstatement; (2) Comdihener: Howe s letter to my Attorney, 
March 21, rejecting national CORE? s proposal for reinstatement; and (3) a petition 
I filed with the Civil Service Commission, March 30, docueniia my claim of 
political discrimination and outlining suppression of staff engaged in civil rights 
activities and/or taking strong positions in favor of rapid desegregation of the 
schools. 


I am also enclosing a summary of the exodus of staff from the Office of Sgual 
Educational Opportunities since my firing in January. You will now eee 14 pro 


fessional program staff have — Since-vanuntye—— ion 


%, 
A group of the ex-staff of the tice of Equal Educational Opp le like 
a national figure such as yourse , Tn?ormtion on about the staff : 
exodus « I would personally like for national CORE to release this information, 


plus a hearty blast at the Office of Education and HEW for my dismissal, an 
indication of national CORE's support for my case, and the eVidence of suppregsion 
of staff contained in my petition. 


I will suggest the possibility of a joint press conference between Washington CORE 
and national CORE at tomorrow night's chapter meeting, and will see that you are 
notified of the results of this proposal. 


In any event, it would be extremely helpful to make this information public, 
whether it is done by national CORE alone, or jointly with Washington CORE. [If 


. a press conference in Washington would be difficult to set up, 1 would favor your 


going ahead with one ‘in New York. 


Thank you for your interest. 


Sincerely, 


thr do. _ 


Anna Holden 


5061 New Hampshire Ave. NW 
Washington, D, ©. 20011 
Phone: 726-0059 
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NEW STUDY ON EFFECTIVENESS 


OF ANTI-DISCRIMINATION LAWS 


Broader Enforcement, Bigger Budgets Are Needed Now 
If Fair Employment Legislation is to be Effective 


| ea AND STATE anti-discrimina- 
tion commissions must be given broader 
enforcement powers, tougher administra- 
tion and bigger budgets if employment 
discrimination is to be fought effectively, 
according to a report issued recently by 
the Twentieth Century Fund. - 
Inadequate financial support and almost 
unbelievable restraint in enforcement are 
responsible for deficiencies in the perform- 
ance of state anti-discrimination agencies, 
says Michael I. Sovern in the new Fund 
study, Legal Restraints on Racial Discrim- 
ination in Employment. “The failure of 
... other government agencies to do what 


they can in support of the commissions’ © 


work” is a lesser contributing factor, he 
points out. 

Mr. Sovern argues that state commis- 
sions should not have to wait for discrim- 
ination complaints to be brought before 
them. Rather, the commissions should be 
empowered “...to investigate without a 
complaint, much as, for example, bank 
examiners and internal revenue agents do; 
and when evidence of a violation is found, 
...to institute enforcement proceedings 
by filing a complaint.” While some com- 
missions have this power, Mr. Sovern con- 
cludes that none makes adequate use of it. 


Prompt Compensation 


Weak settlements, which are commonly 
accepted, further undermine anti-discrim 
ination efforts, the report claims. While th 
commissions are right to seek employe 
promises to broaden their recruitment e 
forts to include sources that will encourage 
Negroes, “There is no good reason why 
someone who has plainly violated an anti- 
discrimination law should not be obliged 
either to employ his victim promptly or to 
compensate him for his loss. Ideally both 


should be required, but prompt employ-| 


ment is the main goal....The rarity o 
back pay awards or even commitments t 
hire the victim immediately means tha 
discriminators have little incentive t 
change their ways until complaints ar 

filed against them.” } 
Criticizing the federal Commission’s lack 
of enforcement powers, Mr. Sovern points 
out, “The commission with power to con- 
ciliate but not to compel has been tried 
and regularly found wanting.” Effective 
enforcement will depend in part on the 
Attorney General, he believes. Title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act permits the Attor- 
ney General to sue whenever “...any 
person or group of persons is engaged in a 
pattern or practice of resistance...” to 
the provisions of the Act. “If the Attorney 
General plays a strong role,” Mr. Sovern 
states, “the Commission can insist on 
(continued on page 2, column 2) 


REPORT ON POVERTY 
ISSUED BY FUND 


Cites Principal Findings of 


4-Year Study by New School 


A NEW publication of the Twentieth 
Century Fund reports on a four-year study 
of poverty which was conducted at the 
New School for Social Research and fi- 


nanced by the Fund. The 208-page, paper- : 
uence, by 43.95 


bound report, Pov 
Oscar Ornati, describes the topics covered 
in the research and summarizes some of 


the main findings. 


Poverty Band 


Two important themes deal with the 


poverty band, showing that the condition of 


poverty is not fixed by a sharp line of de- 
marcation but is rather a gradual band; 
and the concept of the “anti-poverty dol- 
lar,” an attempt to estimate the amount of 
money being spent in this country to allevi- 
ate the effects of poverty. 


Some other findings show that the bulk | 


of today’s poor exist virtually outside the 
regular economic system; schools for the 


_poor do little to equip the child to escape 


overty; and any eventual solution of pov- 
erty problems must stress greater invest- 
ment in human beings. The material is 
presented in brief, nontechnical chapters, 
with statistical appendices, tables and some 
charts. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 
ANNUAL REPORT AVAILABLE 


The Fund’s 1965 Annual Report, de- 
scribing the research projects under 
way as well as the findings of those 
completed in the last year, is now avail- 


able. Copies are sent free on request. 
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SELF-HELP ECONOMIC POLICIES 
MAY BE KEY TO DEVELOPMENT 


Maddison to Study Planning in Developing Economies 


How pveverorine nations can by 
themselves best promote their economic 
' growth is the subject of a new research 
project to be conducted by Angus Mad- 
dison for the Twentieth Century Fund. Re- 
liance on foreign aid as a catalyst for 
growth has not been fruitful, Mr. Maddi- 
son contends. The new study will focus 
instead on the economic policies of the de- 
veloping nations themselves. It will at- 
tempt to determine how developing na- 
tions may use their resources to the greatest 
advantage and what are the major con- 
straints on their growth. 

Mr. Maddison will undertake a broad 
examination of the problems of economic 
policy in developing countries. Focusing 
on the 30 largest developing countries over 
the past fifteen years, he will portray the 
growth and structural changes these na- 
tions have undergone, and compare their 
development with that of the leading de- 
veloped nations. 

Four case studies — of Brazil, Greece, 
Israel and Mexico — will describe in quan- 
titative form the impact of policy on eco- 
nomic growth. These nations rank among 


the eight fastest-growing developing coun- 
tries. They represent widely different ap- 
proaches in economic policy, different 
stages of growth, size, and natural resource 
endowment. — 

The study will consider as well the in- 
struments of policy in developing coun- 
tries: the leverage of fiscal and monetary 
policy, the use of financial institutions and 
development banks to mobilize and allo- 
cate savings, the development and diffu- 
sion of an appropriate technology. The 
social factors of underdevelopment will 
also be scrutinized: the pressures of pop- 
ulation and unemployment, the positive 
and negative aspects of a colonial heritage, 
the sacrifices involved in increased savings 
and structural changes. 

As senior economist for the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation 
and as a Fellow of its successor, the Or- 
ganisation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, Mr. Maddison has been 
continuously involved with the problems 
of developing nations. He is the author of 
Economic Growth in the West, a study 
sponsored by the Twentieth Century Fund. 
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_ The Twentieth Century Fund, a phil- 
anthropic foundation for research and 
public education on current economic 
and social questions, was founded in 
1919 and endowed by Edward A. Filene. 
The Fund’s income is administered as 
a public trust by a Board of Trustees 


and is devoted primarily to its own 


ANTI-DISCRIMINATION LAWS 
(continued from page 1, column 2) 


meaningful conciliation agreements... . If 
the Attorney General does not provide the 
compulsion the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission needs for a back- 
stop, the Commission will have to muddle 
along taking what it can get.” 

Mr. Sovern concludes that the Civil 
Rights Act is right to preserve the federal 
program requiring equal opportunity 
pledges from companies who contract with 
the federal government. “. . . this program 
imposes obligations going beyond the min- 
imal duty not to discriminate: it enjoins 
contractors to ‘affirmative action,’ a re- 
quirement that embraces, among other 
things, genuine efforts to recruit Negroes 
and to insure that artificial barriers (like 
inappropriate testing procedures) do not 
block Negroes from initial employment 
and advancement.” 

Michael I. Sovern, research director for 
Legal Restraints on Racial Discrimination 
in Employment, is Professor of Law at Co- 
lumbia University School of Law and has 
served as a:labor law consultant to federal, 
state and local agencies. Over a period of 


FOUNDATIONS MEET 
ON AID TO ARTS 


Founpatron executives and represent- 
atives of the arts have been meeting at the 
Twentieth Century Fund to discuss foun- 
dation support for the arts. Foundations 
and the Arts, a report on these meetings, is 
available from the Fund. Stephen Bene- 
dict, of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, was 
the rapporteur and August Heckscher, Di- 
rector of the Fund, has written an intro- 
duction. : ; 

Theater, music, museums, dance, and 
government and the arts were the subjects 
discussed. The speakers were: Michael 
Mabry, Executive Director, Theatre Com- 
munications Group; Stanley Young, Execu- 
tive Director, ANTA; Richard Barr, Co- 
Producer, Theatre 1966; Louis C. Jones, 
Director, New York State Historical-Asso- 
ciation; Thomas Buechner, Director, The 
Brooklyn Museum; Lloyd Goodrich, Di- 
rector, Whitney Museum of American Art; 
Clive Barnes, Dance Editor, New York 
Times.. 

Also, Merce Cunningham, dancer and 
choreographer; Lucia Chase, Director, 
American Ballet Theatre; Roger Stevens, 
Chairman, National Council on the Arts; 
Robert Tobin, President, Central Opera 
Service; William Schuman, President, Lin- 
coln Center for the Performing Arts. 

In the introduction to the report Mr. 
Heckscher comments on the growing role 
of government in the arts, pointing out that 
“government has moved dramatically into 
the picture because the foundations lagged 
so long in meeting this need. Now it is ab- 
solutely incumbent upon the foundations 
to move along with government, to match 
and to supplement its efforts, lest the cul- 
tural life of the country grow dependent 
upon funds from one source.” 


McKITTERICK PAPER 
ON EAST-WEST TRADE 


Surrts in United States policy and 


changing attitudes of U. S. business to- 


ward trade between East and West is the 
subject of an exploratory paper issued re- 
cently by the Twentieth Century Fund. 
Nathaniel McKitterick, noted economist, 
is the author of this brief history, which 
traces Western policy from the restrictive 
period which followed the Marshall Plan 
through today’s debate on the extension of 
trade relations. 

East-West Trade: The Background of 
U. S. Policy, a 59-page booklet, is avail- 


able in bookstores or from the. Twentieth 
Century Fund at a cost of $1.00. Prices for 
bulk copies are available on request. 


years he has specialized in the law as it 
affects both racial discrimination and labor 
relations. 


activities. | 


WILLIAM A. GARNETT 


WILLIAM A. GARNETT 


Aerial view of Hartford, Connecticut, and de- 
tail of Freeway (see upper right of main photo) 
covering an area almost equal to city’s center. 


The new scale of regional development is shown in this striking aerial photo of Hartford, 
Connecticut. Taken for a forthcoming Twentieth Century Fund study of “The Indus- 
trialized Urban Environment,” by Allan Temko, the photo shows vividly the new free- 
way and the industrial plants which are transforming Hartford and the surrounding 
countryside. The onrushing freeway and the factory (upper left) illustrate the new scale. 
The massed towers of downtown Hartford remain a major, but no longer absolutely 
dominant, component. The freeway presents serious problems, Mr. Temko notes. It 
consumes an enormous quantity of land, as shown in the detail at left of the freeway 
interchange (upper right of the photo above). Although the freeway will go under- 
ground as it approaches the state Capitol, it nonetheless encroaches on the Capitol’s 
historic park setting. Access to the waterfront is blocked by the freeway, although River- 
side Park, a short distance north, is a model of urban shoreline conservation. 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


SOUTHERN ECONOMIC ECONOMICS OF 


DEVELOPMENT AND MANPOWER 
by James G. Maddox 


A region rich in agricultural traditions is 
transformed by space-age industry and 
technology . . . What will the effect be on 
jobs, on employment opportunities for Ne- 
groes, on occupational requirements? This 
study will examine the South’s transition 
to a more modern industrial, commercial 
and urbanized way of life, and will focus 
on manpower requirements. Publication: 
Fall 1966. 


THE PERFORMING ARTS 
by William J. Baumol and 
William G. Bowen 


The economic foundations of the perform- 
ing arts ...an inquiry into the financial 
condition of the artist, the performing arts 
organization, and the audience. Ballet, 
the symphony, opera and theatre are the 
arts examined. Their technological require- 
ments and how these affect their economic 
future are two of the questions this book 
examines. Publication: Fall 1966. 


Development of the Arts 


in a Democracy 


An oes a with 
Nicotas NABOKOV, a 
leading European composer 
and commentator on the 
arts and a consultant to 

the Kennedy Center for 


the Performing Arts 


SUSTAINED SUPPORT for the arts, rather than limited or tem- 
porary encouragement which is now the rule, is of critical impor- 
tance at this time of ferment in the development of America’s 
cultural life, according to Nicolas Nabokov. One of Europe’s 
leading commentators and philosophers on the arts, Mr. Nabokov 
is presently in the United States as a consultant to the Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts which is to be built in Washington. 
His six-month visit for this purpose has been supported by the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 

Subsidy for the arts, by foundations or government, Mr. Nabo- 
kov said in a recent interview, must be given without the time 
limitations so frequently imposed and with a willingness to see a 
project through to success or at least a fair trial. “The supporting 
groups must engage themselves wholly in their commitment, seeing 
the arts organizations which they are backing through to success 
or failure. What is more, they must work with the groups to help 
them to correct the failures.” In this respect, Mr. Nabokov pointed 
out, the foundations themselves need not provide that help, but 
they should call upon qualified persons from outside if needed. 


Adequate Performance Essential 

Similarly, the needs of the individual artists must be met by 
longer-range planning. Mr. Nabokov, a composer whose works 
have been played by major orchestras here and abroad, used music 
as an analogy. Frustrating conditions are imposed upon composers, 
he said, who have been given grants for operas or symphonic works 
without being given the proper backing to insure that these works 
would not only get a first-rate performance but several perform- 
ances, or, if they were unready, that the composer would get a rea- 
sonable degree of extra assistance or training to make his experi- 
ence a truly valuable one. 

To insure that opera composers are given this kind of oppor- 
tunity there must be more support of opera companies, or else 


government and the foundations are only doing part of the job. 
Too often the singers in the opera companies used have had inade- 
quate training, the production is inadequate — “the work is half- 
amateur’— and the new work is in danger of defeat by its very 
performance. Furthermore foundations should commission a piece 
and see it well performed at least twice in the United States and 
once in Europe. In short, foundations should not be arbitrary about 
the support they provide and thus avoid the kind of compromises 
which in the end frustrate their own aims, Mr. Nabokov holds. 

These considerations will impose greater responsibilities upon 
those who give grants and will require more rigorous selections 
among many possibilities. This kind of selectivity may well dimin- 
ish activity and Mr. Nabokov cautioned that advance in the arts 
at this time might best result from condensation, not expansion. 
“Alas,” Mr. Nabokov said, “this looks like dictatorship.” Indeed, 
Mr. Nabokov went on to say, no matter what the society, it is evi- 
dent that an elite of those informed in the arts must be in the end 
in large part responsible for leadership. Only in this way, Mr. 
Nabokov claimed, can the high level of culture to which the nation 
aspires be achieved. 

“But I am an incorrigible optimist,” Mr. Nabokov said. He 
emphasized his own confidence in what community education in 
the arts can do and how far it can go to bridge the gap. “For 
instance,” Mr. Nabokov said, “orchestras of high quality must be 
started in small communities and given such support over a ten- 
year period at least so that they can become established and given 
the opportunity to do the educational task. Only in this way can 
contemporary music become a part of the regular repertoire.” 

He also emphasized his belief in elements which would harmo- 
nize mass interests with elite talents, pointing to the 18th Century 
when Mozart had created operas which bridged the gap between 
refined tastes and broader audiences. He said he had hopes today 
for the same kind of bridges. : 


Opera Support Inadequate 

Mr. Nabokov pointed out that the general situation for opera 
was not necessarily much better elsewhere in the world, save in 
Germany where the tradition over the centuries for support from 
the government — earlier by the Princes — had raised the level of 
the arts, and where indeed they had become a competitive status 
symbol from one town to the next. 

Turning from what goes into the new buildings which are going 
up across the country, to the buildings themselves, Mr. Nabokov ~ 
said he felt we were center conscious and perhaps not sufficiently 
appreciative of the value of the smaller buildings where modest 
groups could perform. These, too, he felt, were most important. 

In putting up opera or concert halls, Mr. Nabokov said, there was 
a tendency to make them too big in an effort to capture mass 
audiences. Oftentimes good architectural designs for smaller build- 
ings had become overblown with the insistence for making audi- 
toriums larger. Along with this tendency for mass audience audi- 
toriums went the strain of imposing uncongenial halls on singers. 
He pointed out that the old operas were written without electronic 
devices in mind and that their use today distorted those operas. If, 
indeed, the mass audience is to be served in this way, then we must 
develop the new technical media such as television, or write new 
operas susceptible to the kind of amplification imposed by the 
greater halls. 


J. E. B. 
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Former Mayor Robert F. Wagner is 
recipient of 1966 Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award of Samuel Gompers Vo- 
cational and Technical HS, Bronx, 
given by student body in recognition 
of “dedicated service to the people 
of New York City during your 12 
years as Mayor.” Lisandro Quinones, 
“Mayor of City of Gompers,” is 
shown with guest of honor prior to 
special assembly at which gold key 
and key chain were presented. 


Increase in School Budget 


Substantial increases in the Mayor’s 
1966-67 executive expense budget for 
the public schools will have to be author- 
ized if the Board of Education’s cam- 
paign for excellence in all schools is to 
succeed, the school system’s two top of- 
ficials declared at a public hearing in 
City Hall. 

Appearing before the Board of Esti- 
mate and the finance committee of the 
City Council on May 6, Board President 
Lloyd K. Garrison and City Superin- 
tendent Bernard E. Donovan called for 
allowances large enough to provide im- 
provements originally proposed by the 
Board. These would cost $76,500,000, 
but only $18,727,250 is available in the 


Mayor’s budget, it was pointed out. 


Total is $952 Million 


The executive budget for schools, as 
it now stands, is $952,036,368, with 
major mandated increases represented 
as follows: 


$21,741,954 — for continuing organ- 


ized programs and functions, including 


10.000 in Plan to Raise Staff Skills 


The Superintendent of Schools has 
prepared the groundwork for the re- 
marshaling of professional — teaching 
talent in the fall to further the Board 
of Education’s program of instructional 
excellence. 

Superintendent Donovan outlined a 
school staffing plan which calls for re- 
aligning the teaching duties of some 
experienced teachers and for intensify- 
ing on-the-job training for those newly 
appointed. 

An estimated 10,000 teachers will be 
directly involved in the deployment of 
talent designed to strengthen instruction 
in the city’s almost 900 schools. The 
school totals 52,000 teachers. 


Special beneficiaries of Dr. Donovan’s 
new staffing program will be the Special 


Service schools, some of which have a 
large proportion of substitute teachers 
or less experienced regular teachers. 
These schools, located primarily in dis- 
advantaged areas, have smaller classes 
and more specialized professional per- 
sonnel than non-Speciail Service schools. 
There are 230 Special Service schools 
among 596 elementary schools and 65 
among 14] junior high schools. At the 
high school level, the designation is not 


Major Steps Indicated 
Major steps in Dr. Donovan’s pro- 
gram for strengthening the teaching 
staffs of the schools include (1) the re- 
assignment of experienced and highly 
skilled teachers from special OTP 
(“other teaching position”) assignments 

(Continued on page 4) 


Called Vital to Excellence’ 


increment salary adjustments, differen- 
tial compensation, adjusted accrual ded- 
uctions, substitute service costs, pension 
fund appropriations and other-than-per- 
sonal service costs. | | 

$20,856,304 — for personnel.and sup- 
plies in connection with the opening of 
15 new schools, Social Security contri- 
bution requirements, welfare funds, 
health insurance plans, and Career and 
Salary Plan changes. 


(Continued on page 10) 


Garrison and | 
Giardino Are 
Named Again 


The Board of Education’s leadership 
team of President Lloyd K. Garrison 
and Vice President Alfred A. Giardino 


has been retained in office by their 


colleagues. 
Both officials were re-elected to full 
one-year terms at the annual meeting 


vs. Boos de. - 
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LLOYD K. ALFRED A. 
GARRISON GIARDINO 


Picked for First Full Terms in Office 


on May 10 at which Mr. Garrison also 
began his second term as a Board Mem- 
ber, having been named by Mayor 
Lindsay. 

Mr. Garrison and Mr. Giardino have 
been President and Vice President since 


(Continued on page 7) 
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issued by his former school. When 
Miguel E——, a first grader, trans- 
ieted from PS 39, Bronx, to PS 121, 
Manhattan, he brought more than the 
routine notice. He brought a letter from 
his ex-teacher, Toby Fox, addressed 
“To Miguel’s New Teacher” with the 
hope that it will “help you in knowing 
Miguel.” 

Miss Fox’s compassion and concern 
for her pupil’s well-being, expressed in 
a letter to an unknown colleague, came 
to the attention of Mrs. Elsie Wolk, co- 
ordinator of programs for elementary 
school children learning English as a 
second language, when she visited the 
Manhattan school. 


Letter Made Available 


Principal Kalman Chase made the 
letter available to Mrs. Wolk — who 
promptly sent it to the Starr BULLETIN 
— and also identified Miguel’s new 
teacher as Deborah Mangel. This is what 


Miss Fox wrote: 


“I am writing you this note because 
I have a very special place in my heart 
for Miguel. 

“Miguel is a sad child. He will not 
look at you if and when he talks. Just 
recently (this must have been a special 


dous progress but one must know Miguel 
to know this. 


A Rapid Learner 


“Miguel has been part of my non- 
English = deal He has just begun reading 
the new Scott-Foresman series. He is a 
bright child who, without a notebook, 
pencil, language or much of a life, 
learns everything. I feel that he is at a 
point where he can learn very quickly 
and pick up quite a bit if he feels confi- 
dence and is allowed to go on at his own 
pace. 

“Please do not feel disturbed by his 
not looking at you when he speaks or 
when you speak to him. This is a trait 
many in his family possess. Miguel will 
quietly accept ct 9 I have éelt his 
hand tremble but he will not say any- 
thing. He will submit to just about any- 
thing i in a quiet fashion. if he cries, you 
wont hear him — you'll see tears but 
hear n 

“T hape this note will help you in 
knowing Miguel. I am so very fond of 
him that I just couldn’t send him on 
without the note. — 

“Thank you for your kind attention.” 

Miss Fox has been a member of the 
- school staff since 1959, always at 

39, 
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Freperick H. Wituiams, Director of Human 
Relations. 


NATHAN Younc, Evander Childs HS, Bronx. 


Next Issue: 
Week of June 20, 1966 


Teacher Virginia Giordano 
pupils at PS 23, Richmond, where borou 
held. About 400 paintings, drawings and craft work produced at 47 island schools 
were on display. Event was arranged by Paul Dick, borough art supervisor. 
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WITTES IS RE-ELECTED © Start Dri ve for School Volunteers; 


TO RETIREMENT BOARD 


As the only nominee, David M. 
Wittes of Seward Park HS, Manhattan, 
has been declared re-elected as a 
teacher-member of the Teachers Retire- 


ment Board, policy-making body of 


the Teachers Retirement System. 

On Pension Election Day, May 11, 
Assistant Superintendent Thomas F. 
Nevins of the headquarters staff, on 
behalf of Superintendent Donovan, 
cast one ballot in favor of Mr. Wittes 
and declared him elected. The other 
teacher-members on the board are 


~ (Robert Atkin of Haaren HS, Manhat- 


tan, and Hobart ms of Hunter Col- 
lege. 

TRB administers the retirement funds 
of present and former members affliated 
with the public schools and the muni- 
cipal college system. The Board of Edu- 
cation is represented by President 
Lloyd K. Garrison and Member Joseph 
G. Barkan. 


8 CITY SCHOOLS HAILED 
IN ‘SALUTE TO YOUTH’ 


Four high schools and four junior 
high schools received citations for out- 
standing community service projects on 
May 2 at a City Hall ceremony spon- 
sored by the Mayor’s “Salute to Youth” 
Committee and the Department of Pub- 
lic Events. 

The top high schools were Alfred E. 
Smith Vocational HS, Bronx; Lafayette 
HS, Brooklyn; Manhattan Vocational 
and Technical HS, and William Cullen 
Bryant HS, Queens. The junior high 
schools included Herman Ridder JHS, 
Bronx; John M. Coleman JHS and John 
J. Pershing JHS, Brooklyn, and John S. 
Roberts, JHS, Manhattan. 

‘Mayor Lindsay, Superintendent Don- 
ovan and Board of Education President 
Lloyd K. Garrison were among the 
guests. The choral group of Winthrop 
JHS, Brooklyn, entertained. 


Annexes Become Independent 


Recent changes in the organization 
of special schools indicated that PS 406, 
Manhattan, is to be known henceforth 
as PS 202, and that PS 401, Queens, 
would be known as PS 224. Actually, 
these changes involve only the Sacred 
Heart annex of PS 406 in Esopus, N.Y., 
and the Wayside annex of PS 401 in 
Valley Stream, L.I., both of which will 


bear the new designations. 


Story period at PS 102, Manhattan, brings smiles to Mrs. Lindsay, second from right, 


Mayor’s Wife Honorary Chairman 


Board of Education (Kane) 


and Board Member Rose Shapiro, seated between teacher and school volunteer. 
Campaign seeks 3,000 for volunteer program. 


Mrs. John V. Lindsay has accepted 
honorary chairmanship of the school 
system’s campaign to recruit 3,000 ad- 
ditional school volunteers. 

The acceptance took place during a 
visit by the Mayor’s wife and Mrs. Rose 
Shapiro, Member of the Board of Edu- 
cation, to PS 123 and PS 102, both 
Manhattan, on May 5. The purpose was 
to observe pre-kindergarten classes and 
the School Volunteer Program. 

Both Mrs. Lindsay and Mrs. Shapiro 
emphasized the need for school volun- 
teers to serve not only in the early child- 
hood classes but at all levels of the 
school system. Volunteers are needed, 
they said, to help children in disadvan- 
taged areas of the city during the regu- 
lar school year and during the summer 
months when an extensive educational 
program will be conducted. 


Toward Maximum Potential 


Volunteers are being sought from 
among housewives, business people, 
librarians, those engaged in volunteer 
work in other fields, college students, 
retired persons, and men, women and 
young adults in every walk of life who 
enjoy working with children and who 
are interested in helping these children 
to achieve maximum potential. 

The duties of school volunteers, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Shapiro, are flexible 
and may. be assigned on a basis of spe- 
cial qualifications. General areas of 
service include reading to children, tell- 


ing stories, assisting in preparation of 
materials for teachers, assisting the chil- 
dren in the libraries, accompanying 
classes on trips and similar assignments. 
All volunteer tasks are performed under 
the supervision of the classroom teacher. 


Volunteers are expected to serve a 
minimum of three hours a week. New 
volunteers will be invited to a series of 
training sessions which will equip them 
for work in the special areas in which 
they are interested. 


All persons desiring to participate are 
asked to call JUdson 2-7087 or write to 
School Volunteers at 125 West 54th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. 


SET FINAL PROGRAM 


IN ‘REPORT’ SERIES 


Seventh and last program in the 
television series, “The Superintendent 
of Schools Reports,” will be presented 
on WABC-TV on June 12 at 2 p.m., 
with the school system’s after-school 
activities being the subject of discuss- 
ion. Superintendent Donovan’s guest 
will be Assistant Superintendent 
Thomas A. Van Sant of the Bureau 
of Community Education. . Viewers 
may telephone questions on the topic 
in advance of the broadcast to CO. 
5-4200. : 
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10,000 of Staff Will Be Deployed 


(Continued from page 1) 


to regular classroom duties, (2) inten- 
sified assistance for new teachers to be 
added to the public school staff in Sep- 
tember and (3) the planning, with pos- 
sible federal assistance, of mandated 
courses in human relations for all teach- 
ers to help them understand better the 
problems of children in urban communi- 
ties. For the next school year, these 
courses will be required of all new 
appointees. 
Some OTPs Retained 


There are 4,000 OTPs who perform 
in such specialized and highly skilled 
services as reading improvement, li- 
brary, art, health education, music, 
science, subject matter coordinators and 
other areas. Some of the teaching spe- 
cialists will be retained, but Dr. Dono- 
van said the “great majority” will be 
returned to regular classroom duties 
‘where, among other things, “they will 
encourage cooperative teacher efforts in 
pupil grouping and team-teaching tech- 
niques.” 

Newly appointed teachers will come 
from two main sources, Dr. Donovan 
noted. About 4,000 are expected from 
normal completion of teacher-training 
preparation, with an additional 3,000 to 
be recruited through a crash training 
program for liberal arts graduates to 
be conducted this summer with the co- 
operation of City University. This crash 
program will be for all persons who 
need only six to eight credits in educa- 
tion courses to begin teaching next fall 
after passing a qualifying examination 
by the Board of Examiners. 

The corps of new recruits will receive 
professional on-the-job orientation and 
guidance from experienced teachers and 
supervisors after they begin their teach- 
ing careers. Where needed, the emphasis 
in this special orientation will be on 
reading, the other language arts and 
mathematics. 


Other Approaches Listed 


Approaches to this on-the-job training 
suggested to supervisors by Dr. Dono- 
van include programming teachers on 
the same grade level with at least one 
common preparation period; not assign- 
ing new teachers to the most difficult 
classes; preparing basic lesson plans 
for the first five or ten days for every 
grade; establishing sympathetic rela- 
tionships with new teachers when they 
begin service; establishing sympathetic 


In Plan to Develop Teaching Skills 


relationships with parents also, and giv- 
ing first preference in assignments as 
acting assistant principals or other posi- 
tions of leadership within the school to 
teachers who have qualified for appoint- 
ment as assistant principal. These steps 
are in keeping with the recommenda- 
tions made in January by a special com- 
mittee on “Towards Excellence in 
Teaching.” 

Deputy Superintendent Dr. Theodore 
H. Lang, in charge of personnel, will 
“saturate the Special Service schools 
with appointments of regular teachers to 
reduce the unsatisfactory teaching con- 
ditions arising from the prevalence of 
inexperienced substitutes and rapid 
teacher turnover,” Dr. Donovan said. 
“This means that every effort will be 
made to raise substantially the number 
of appointed teachers in certain very 
poorly staffed schools before scattering 
appointments over less needy schools,” 
the Superintendent added. 


Teacher-Experience Index 


Dr. Donovan also disclosed the devel- 
opment for the first time of a teacher- 
experience index for each school show- 
ing the length of professional experience 
of faculty members. The Office of Per- 
sonnel will use this measure of profes- 
sional. experience in conjunction with 
the established appointed-teacher index 
in making appointments for next Sep- 
tember. The experience index will be 
discussed with the United Federation of 
Teachers for teacher transfer purposes 
in future agreements, Dr. Donovan said. 

The appointed-teacher index repre- 
sents the city-wide percentage of regu- 
larly appointed teachers (71) and sub- 
stitutes (29). Schools with large per- 
centages of substitutes are given prefer- 
ence in the appointment of new regular 
teachers. 

In general, the teacher experience sur- 
vey shows that at the elementary school 
level 34.8% of the teachers have had 
less than three years’ experience. This 
includes 41.1% of the teachers in 
cial Service schools and 28.7% of the 
teachers in non-Special Service schools. 


‘Pop’ at 50th Milestone 


Today is anniversary day for William 
“Pop” Hirsch of the Bureau of Finance. 
He reported there for work 50 years ago 
and is there still — and going strong. 
Friends have arranged a dinner in his 
honor on June 20. | 


CLERICAL TASKS TO 
CLOSE SCHOOLS 


So that teachers may have time 
to do end-term clerical work, 
Superintendent Donovan has au- 
thorized the closing of city schools 
at noon on two days next month. 
In the elementary schools the clos- 
ings will be on June 2 and 7, and 
in the junior high schools on June 
3 and 15. Special provision will 
be made for the senior high 
schools through the Office of High 
Schools. 


ASK LOCAL BOARD AID IN 
HUNT FOR PRE-K ROOMS 


Members of the school system’s 30 
local school boards have been asked 
to join in the Board of Education’s 
search for space outside of school build- 
ings to accommodate an expanded pro- 
gram of pre-kindergarten instruction. 

Noting that efforts thus far have not 
been very Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Clark, local school board coordinator, 
urged all members, at the Board’s re- 
quest, to “devote as much time as can 
be spared to this project” and added: 
“Needless to say, the demand 
for space is in the disadvantaged areas.” 


ently enrolled in pre-kindergarten 
classes, with 15 pupils assigned to a 
class. The rate of expansion will depend 
on the additional facilities to be pro- 


cured, it was said. 


Parent ‘Head Start 
Aids Practical Skills 


And now — a Head Start “parents 
workshop” organized at PS 40, Queens, 
to aid mothers of its Head Start pupils 
in the practical skills of interior deco- 
rating, millinery and dressmaking, and 
charm and personality development. 
Plans are under way to extend the pro- 
gram to include budget and improving 
the family “image,” according to Prin- 
cipal Harold Baron. | 

PS 40, a More Effective school, has 
reached across the borough to establish 
an inter-class pen-pal project with PS 
165. Parents from the latter school were 
guests at a PS 40 “coffee hour” at which 
the school’s special programs were €x- 
plained, and a return visit has .been 
scheduled for next month. 
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4 More Projects in Title il Program for City Schools 


New grants totaling $283,505 have 
been awarded by the US. Office of Edu- 
cation to the Board of Education to 
develop four additional projects under 
Title III of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act. 


One of the projects is “Concrete 


Roots,” designed to stimulate educa- 
tional innovation in the city’s 30 school — 


districts, and described by Superintend- 
ent Donovan as “the vehicle for bring- 
ing the big city schools closer to the 
people of their communities and. for 
giving expression in action to the wealth 
of creative thinking which must reside 
in the professional staff and commu- 
nity. 99 
“Concrete Roots” has been allocated 
$50,000 for planning and evaluation, 
while other grants include $176,463 for 
creative art classes, $34,473 to aid in 
the development of the proposed edu- 
cational park on the Freedomland site 
in the Bronx, and $22,569 to plan an all- 
year neighborhood center on the lower 
East Side of Manhattan. 


119 Innovations Prepered 


Announcing the new grants, Dr. Don- 
ovan disclosed that 119 innovation pro- 
posals had been prepared by district 
committees, with 18 being selected for 
further development by a national steer- 
ing committee which he appointed. Ad- 
ditional funds for the 18 “Concrete 
Roots” projects will be sought in new 
applications to be submitted to the Office 
of Education, he added. 


Dr. Toby K. Kurzband, on leave as 
principal of PS 1, Manhattan, to serve 
as Title III project coordinator, in com- 
menting on the district recommenda- 
tions, observed: : 

“Over and beyond the many interest- 
ing ideas in these proposals has been 
the effect on the educational climate in 
the districts. In many cases, public 
school people were meeting for the first 


_time with non-public school people and 


community leaders to discuss how to 
help all pupils in the district to achieve 
a better education. There were also fre- 
quent requests for continuing meetings 
of this type after the Title business 
had been completed.” 

Under Title III, non-public school 
children are included in all projects but 
the administrative control is vested in 
the city school system, it was pointed 
out. 

The screening committee which se- 
lected the 18 proposals consists of Mrs. 
Edythe J. Gaines, principal of Joan of 


Arc JHS, Manhattan, on leave at Har- 
vard University; Deutsch of the 
New York State Council of the Arts; 
Dr. Hendryk Gideonse of the Office of 
Education, and Dr. Warren Knox of the 
State Education Department. 


Six Main Areas 
The “Concrete Roots” pr are 
grouped under six main headings, as 


follows: 

Living Science Centers—“Living Sci- 
ence Center,” in cooperation with the 
New York Zoological Society, related to 
science and other curriculum areas; 
“Operation Sea Hunt,” the Aquarium in 
a school-community-program; “Queens 
Botanical Gardens Research Center,” 
laboratory experiences and participation 


in conservation and community beauti- 


fication programs. 

Improved Learning Experiences— 
“Mobile Remedial Reading Laboratory,” 
combined with “Demonstration Reading 
Center,” with special program for 
bussed-in pupils; “Creating Optimal 
Learning Environments,” based on 
teacher-pupil compatibility; “Seeing Is 
Learning,” a visual approach to learn- 
ing, combined with “Instant Resources” ; 
“After Head Start—What?” individual- 
ized instruction in primary grades; 
“Maturation Classes,” adapting teach- 
ing to maturational levels to prevent 
failure and emotional pathology. 

Teacher Education and Professional 
Growth—“REAP,” Research education- 
al assistance program, educational cata- 
lysts to encourage teacher initiative in 
educational innovation; . “Teacher En- 
richment,” personal experiences in cul- 
tural and scientific activities. 

Parents in the Educational Process— 
“School and Home,” parents as educa- 
tional resources; “Training Parents,” 
parents and others in low-income areas 
working in schools; “Parents,” working 
as tutors, aides and participants in a 
human relations program. 

Youth Programs—“Youth Fair,” mul- 
ti-purpose resource center for youth on 
World’s Fair site; “Operation Pre-Head 
Start,” training teenage girls in disad- 
vantaged areas for family living, and 
“Youth House” program for delinquent 
boys in guidance and cultural enrich- 
ment. 

District Service and Cultural Pro- 
grams—“John fF. Kennedy District 
Scholarship Program,” incentives for 
academic, vocational, cultural and crea- 
tive experiences, combined with related 
proposal for parents; “Cultural Ex- 


change Program,” inter-school and 
community cultural activities, and 
“Community Merchants Workshop and 
138th Street Block Association.” 


Tuition-Free Centers 


Explaining the other Title III ap- 
proved projects, Dr. Kurzband said that 
the art grant will enable gifted, inter- 
ested and disadvantaged pupils from the 
third to the ninth grades to attend 60 
tuition-free centers to be established in 
elementary or junior high schools, or 
cooperating colleges, starting in the fall. 

The educational park grant offers a 
“unique opportunity” for introducing 
“new and significant” ideas in plans for 
the building facilities, school organiza- 
tion, curriculum, instruction media and 
pupil personnel services involving the 
projected three primary schools, two 
intermediate schools and one compre- 
hensive high school. 

The East Side project, known as the . 
Two Bridges Neighborhood Supplemen- 
tary Center, is intended to offer remedial 
and enrichment services to pupils, a staff 
development program, and a program 
to encourage parent participation in the 
education of their children—all con- 
tained in a model all-day, ,all-year - 
school-community program. 

Previous Title III grants were author- 
ized for the on-going Lincoln Center 
Student Programs, $127,700; Concerts 
for Young Audiences, $120,000, and 
High Rock Nature Conservation Center 
in High Point Park, S.I., $96,730. 
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The on-going program “Let’s Look at 
First Graders,” now being tried in 400 
classes to help teachers discover and 
strengthen the intellectual abilities of 
children of diverse socio-economic back- 
grounds, is to have a companion project 
among pre-kindergarten and_ kinder- 
garten pupils. 

Deputy Superintendent Joseph O. 
Loretan of the Office of Instruction and 


Civil Liberties 
Will Be Taught 
In Staff Project 


District 8, Bronx, has been selected as 
the tryout area of a government-sup- 
ported program to “develop techniques, 
skills, instructional material and admin- 
istrative know-how” in the area of civil 
liberties and civil rights. 


With the acceptance by the Board of 
Education of a grant of $199,951 from 
the U.S. Office of Education, plans are 
being made to have 120 teachers and 
supervisors begin a training program 
during the summer and on Saturdays 
and late afternoons in the fall aimed at 
accomplishing these objectives: 

(1) To guide the teachers in a cross- 
section of an integrated school district 
to an analysis of their problems with 
Negro and Puerto Rican children. 


(2) To create a favorable school cli- 
mate for learning for Negro and Puerto 


Rican children. 

(3) To develop new techniques and 
skills to help: solve the problems faced 
by the professional staff in educating 
children of various ethnic backgrounds. 

(4) To train the professional person- 
nel of the schools to effect . resulting 
changes in the school program. 

Assistant Superintendent Eugene T. 
Maleska of District 8 will have overall 
supervision of the project. William P. 
Dorney, principal of PS 188, will serve 
as project director, assisted by Mary P. 
Smither, formerly executive assistant in 
the Office of Integration Programs. 


$300,000 Carnegie Grant to Aid 
In Developing Abilities of K-Groups 


Curriculum announced that the Carnegie 


Corporation has awarded a $300,000. 


grant to the Educational Testing Service 
of Princeton, N.J., to develop the pro- 
gram for the two lower grades, supple- 
menting an earlier grant of $80,000 
from the Board of Education for the 
first grade project. 


Dr. Loretan, who initiated both series, 
said that a pilot project probably will 
be introduced into some kindergarten 
classrooms by September, 1967, follow- 
ing a year of intensive research by ETS 
personnel. 

When the project reaches the class- 
rooms, Dr. Loretan said, teachers will 
be provided with a teacher’s guide to 
help them observe and record examples 
of significant intellectual behavior pat- 
terns, a series of assessment exercises 
covering some skills that might not be 
reflected by normal classroom activities, 
and a set of instructional tasks and 
activities. 


Strengthen Fundamental Skills 


The exercises and the instructional 
tasks are expected to help teachers to 
discover, evaluate and, when necessary, 
strengthen fundamental intellectual 
skills, the superintendent added. 

Dr. Loretan said that the project will 
be designed to provide kindergarten 
teachers with a “reasonably comprehen- 
sive profile” of a child’s intellectual be- 
havior and to suggest how teachers can 
plan their instructional activities so that 
the child will get maximum benefit from 
it. 

The grant will allow ETS to carry out 
research on the intellectual growth of 
young children, to develop observational 
techniques and instructional material 
particularly suited for pre-kindergarten 
and kindergarten classes, and to produce 
a training film and other instructional 
materials for teachers. 


“Let’s Look at First Graders’ has 
been in progress for three years, with 
the first two years devoted to the devel- 
opment and refinement of materials for 
use in 25 schools. About 300 schools in 
24 districts have volunteered to accept 
the program for the 1966-67 school year, 
Dr. Loretan reported. 


Special Team 
Aids Schools to 


Ease Problems 


' A special team of educational experts 
is now making on-the-spot surveys of 
city schools whose educational programs 
may need review. The project is de- 
scribed by Superintendent Donovan as 
another move to strengthen instruction 
under the Board of Education’s program 
for excellence. 

Assistant Superintendent Josephine S. 
O’Brien of the Office of Junior High 
Schools heads the special task force, 
which includes Murray Hart, principal 
assigned as a special assistant to Dr. 
Donovan, and a representative of the 
Human Relations Unit who will serve as 
the particular situation may require. 

Dr. Donovan said he will designa 
the particular schools to be reviewed by 
the task force as the need arises. The 
review, he emphasized, will be in com- 
plete cooperation with the principal, the 
teachers and the district superintendent. 

“From time to time, parents and 
teachers tell us of situations which have 


developed within their schools with. 


which they are dissatisfied and which 
they and we would like to see correct- 
ed,” Dr. Donovan said. “It will be the 
responsibility of the task force to make 
on-the-spot studies designed to strength- 
en the program of these schools.” 

The Superintendent indicated that the 
problems to which the task force will 
address itself could involve staff, poor 
reading, discipline or others, the objec- 
tive being to “help correct situations 
which need correction.” 


PHILA. SCHOOLS LIST 
‘CALL THEM HEROES’ 


“Call Them Heroes,” the school sys- 
tem’s book series on minority group 
persons who overcame the hardships 


of language and disadvantage and made 


good in life, has been approved for use 
in the Philadelphia public schools. 

Deputy Superintendent Joseph O. 
Loretan, in charge of instruction and 
curriculum, who initiated the series, 
was advised that the books have been 
included in a growing collection of 
“hooks and instructional materials that 
have an intergroup emphasis.” 

“We in New York City are delighted 
that our effort to develop original ma- 
terial about minorities is recognized,” 
he commented. 
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New Textbooks Approved by Board 


Cite Minorities’ Aid to U.S. S. ¢ ulture 


The last issue of Starr BULLETIN 
contained a partial list of 90 new. text- 
books, approved by the Board of Edu- 
cation, offering constructive presenta- 
tions of the role of minorities in 
American history and culture. The re- 
mainder of the list appears below: 


ELEMENTARY 
AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


English (Composition Usage) 
me, peng Books for Pupil Use 
et al: My Picture Di (1965) . 
(Ginn and Co.): aa 
(gr. 1-2) Med for #228-915). 
Hill, al: Gi te ine - English Series 
et inn 
(Ginn and Co.): i 
Book II-2, Teacher’s Ed. 1965) (gr. 2). 


ARITHMETIC 

Brownell: Mathematics We Pyro “ap Four 

(1965) (gr. 4) (Ginn and Co 
i: Modern 


Discovery 
Book 6 (1966) (gr. 6). 
Rosskopf, et al: Modern Mathematics Through 
Discovery (Silver Burdett): — 
Book r (1966) (gr. 7). 


MUSIC 
Song Books 
(for classroom groups) 
Berg, et al: Music for Young Americans (An- 
niversary Ed., 1966) a Book) : 


Music (gr 
Exploring Music (gr. 3-4) 
U inj Music (gr. 4-5) 


Berg, et al: Music for Young Americans (An- 
niversary Ed., 1966 (American Book) : 
Sharing Music (gr. K-1). 
Meeting Music (gr. 1-2). 


SCIENCE 
Grades 7-9 

Kahn, et al: Investigating Science 8 (cloth) 

(1966) (gr. 8) (L.W. Singer). 
et al: Investigating Science 8 (paper) 
(1966) (gr. 8) (L.W. Singer). 

Navarra, et al: Life and the Molecule—The 
Biological Sciences (1966) (gr. 6-8) (Har- 
per & Row). 

Thurber, et al: Exploring Science, Grade 7 
(1965) (gr. 7) (Allyn & Bacon). 


Supplementary 
Barnard: Science: A Search for Evidence, 
Book 7 (1966) (gr. 6-8) (Macmillan Co.). 
Barnard: Science: A Way, to Solve Problems, 
Book 8 (1966) (gr. 8). (Macmillan) . 
Thurber, et al: Exploring Science, Grade 8 
(1965) (gr. 7-8) (Allyn & Bacon). 
Practice Material 


Kahn, et al: Laboratory Exercises for Inves- 
tigating Science 8 (1966) (gr. 8) (L.W. 


). 
aus! Books for Teachers 
Navarra, et al: Today’s Basic Science (Har- 
per & Row): 
The Molecule and the Biosphere, Teacher’s 
Ed. (1965). 


Book 
Smith, et al: Laidlaw Science Series (Laidlaw 


w 
Seance & Teacher’s Ed. (1966). 
Science 6, Teacher’s Ed. (1966). — 

, et al: Exploring Science Series (Al- 


Grade 4, Teacher’s Ed. (1966). 
Grade 5, Teacher’s Ed. (1966). 


ILLUSTRATED MATERIALS FOR 
CLASSROOM USE 


Urban Education Series (John Day: 
Biddick-Pottle: Denver Is . . . 


y: (1965) (gr. K-5) 
(including Teacher’s Guide). 

Chaffee: Los Angeles Is . (1965) (gr. 
K-5) (including . Teacher’s Guide). 


Board Re-Elects Garrison, Giardino 


(Continued from page 1) 


July 21, 1965, following the resignation 
of former President James B. Donovan. 
Mr. Garrison, Vice President under Mr. 
Donovan, has been with the Board since 
it was reconstituted in 1961, while Mr. 
Giardino has been an interim appointee 
from 1964, succeeding former President 
Max J. Rubin, also resigned. 

The reappointment of Mr. Garrison 


is the first to be made by Mayor Lindsay 


with respect to members of the Board 
of Education, who serve without salary. 


Lauds “Unquestioned Devotion" 

In announcing the selection of Mr. 
Garrison, the Mayor said that “his un- 
gerne! devotion to the improvement 
of the city’s educational system has re- 
quired s tial personal sacrifice and 
is greatly appreciated by this adminis- 
tration.” 

“IT am gratified that he has accepted 
reappointment to the Board of Educa- 
tion,” the Mayor added. 

At the meeting, Mr. Garrison was 
nominated by Member Clarence Senior 
and Mr. Giardino was nominated by 
Member Morris Iushewitz, both ond 
tions being unanimous. 

Accepting re-election, Mr. Garrison 
said “I doubt that I would have been 
willing to ‘accept this obligation if it 
were not for the great personal happiness 


Kornhauser: eee je... 2° 413866) 
(gr. K-5) (including Teacher’s Guide). 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Reference Books for Pupil Use 
Parker, et al: Civil Liberties: Case Studies 
and the Law (1965) Stee Mifflin) . 
Senior: Our Citizens Caribbean 
(1965) (Webster Disidlen MeCorelEa). 


SPANISH 
Reference Books for Pupil Use 
Arco de Vazquez-Robles de Cardona (Trout- 


aterial 
Halliburton-Pelkonen: Reader’s Notebook to 
accompany New Worlds of Literature (Har. 
court, Brace & World). 


1965) Ghieehesis Mifflin) . 


I have had in my association with my 
fellow Board Members, and the addi- 
tional fact that of all the private non- 
paid boards I have served on in miy life 
this is far and away the most hard work- 
ing, diligent and dedicated group of 
people that it has been my pleasure to 
associate with—and it’s that that makes 
this job possible for me to undertake for — 
a second term.” 

Ry gens Donovan, congratulat- 

g the President and Vice President 

on oma of the professional staff, said 
“I think it’s extremely 1 important to a 
big staff of this size to lave people at 
the policy making leadership level who 
have a real feeling, not only for what 
has to be done for the children of the 
city, but also for the problems that face 
the staff itself—and have an understand- 
ing and a warmth for what goes on 
every day in what is probably one of the 
biggest businesses in the city.” 

The President responded: “I need 
hardly tell you how much the Board 
looks to your strong leadership to help 
this whole system move forward. You 
and the staff are, of course, what makes 
the whole thing move and we have great 
joy in working with you because of the 
kind of job that you are doing.” 

Member Rose Shapiro served as Presi- 
dent pro-tem for the election of the 
President. 


177 Years of 
Service for 9 
In One Family 


Ronald H. Berkenblit of the staff of 
PS 93, Brooklyn, has figured out that 
the involvement in the school system of 
the nine teaching members of his family 
adds up to more than 177 years of serv- 
ice—not including three others who are 
school secretaries with 27 years of active 
duty. 

Mr. Berkenblit has drawn up a gen- 
ealogy which yields the following in- 


formation, starting with Sol Daniels of — 


George W. Wingate HS and Hilda 
Daniels of PS 219, both Brooklyn, and 
husband and wife. 
_ Their daughter Sarita, also of PS 
219, is married to Mr. Berkenblit whose 
mother Mrs. Rose S. Berkenblit is at 
Thomas Jefferson HS, Brooklyn. The 
Daniels’ son Jack of Erasmus Hall HS, 
Brooklyn, married Marian Taub of PS 
183, Brooklyn, whose mother Mrs. 
Nancy Taub is at PS 104, Queens, and 
father Alexander is at PS 59, Brooklyn. 
Father Taub’s three sisters are the 
secretaries, Mrs. Harriet Goldberg of 
George Gershwin JHS, Brooklyn; Mrs. 
Sonya Kaplowitz of Jefferson and 
Frances G. Taub of PS 198, Queens. 
Another sister, Mrs. Rose Trigoboff, 
formerly secretary at PS 3, Brooklyn, 
is no longer with the school system. 
According to Ronald, father Daniels 
has the longest period of service with- 
in the family—38 years. 


ASK TEACHERS’ HELP IN 
CITY TRANSIT BOOKLET 


The New York City Transit Authority 
is asking principals to cooperate in a 
study to determine how a pamphlet on 
the history and operation of the transit 
system could be tailored to the needs 
and interests of pupils studying city 
government. 

Convinced that the classroom experi- 
ence of teachers offers the strongest as- 
surance of success, the authority is re- 
questing principals to encourage teach- 
ers to submit suggestions or comments 
on how such a pamphlet could be made 
most effective. 

Suggestions should be mailed to the 
Department of Public Information and 
Community Relations, New York City 
Transit Authority, 370 Jay Street, 


Brooklyn, New York 11201. 


Abilities of Puerto Rican Leaders 


Hailed in Island Workshop Report 


“The New York City community 
leaders were greatly impressed by the 
high level of competence of the many 
Puerto Rican leaders whom they met 
in schools and in the university, in 
legislative and other government halls, 
and in community centers,” said Exec- 
utive Deputy Superintendent John B. 
King, as he summarized a week-long 
Community Leaders-Education Work- 
shop in Puerto Rico, April 17-24. 

“Especially impressive was their 
dedication to democracy and education 
and their determination to use ‘self- 
help’ as the means to achieve their 
goals,” he added. 

The city contingent included Dr. 
Clarence Senior and John H. Lotz, 
Members of the Board of Education; 
Local School Board Chairmen Sadye 
S. Reiss of District 9, Bronx, Mrs. 
Doris L. Cohen of District 15, Brook- 
lyn, and J. Robert Pigott of District 
23, Queens; Dr. Frederick C. Mc- 
Laughlin, executive director of the 
Public Education Association; Mrs. 
Florence Flast, president of the United 
Parents Associations; and Mrs. Car- 
men Dinos, chief of the English Section 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
in New York City. In addition to Dr. 
King, other professional staff members 
who accompanied the group were 
Assistant Superintendent Morris C. 
Finkel (retired), special consultant to 
the Executive Deputy Superintendent; 
Assistant Superintendent Jerome G. 
Kovalcik, in charge of school public 
relations; and Herman A. Kressel, 
director of the school system’s Man- 
power Development Training Program. 


For Better Opportunities 


“We have come back determined to 
utilize our new knowledge and experi- 
ence to the betterment of educational 
opportunities of the many thousands 
of Puerto Rican children and adults in 
New York City,” Dr. King said. 

He disclosed that the community 
leaders raised almost $3,000 to pay for 
the expenses of another new project 
under Operation Understanding—a bi- 
lingual pupil interchange in which 20 
city elementary school pupils proficient 
in both English and Spanish arrived 
in Puerto Rico on May 14 for a one- 
week stay at the homes of Puerto Rican 
teachers and supervisors and for stud- 


ies in Puerto Rican schools. At the 
same tinie, 20 pupils from Puerto Rico 
came to New York City to live in the 
homes of city teachers and supervisors 


and attend schools here. 


Dr. King said that another “fruitful 
result” of the Community Leaders- 
Education Workshop was a discussion 
with President Jaime Benitez of the 
University of Puerto Rico in which was 
explored the possibility of developing 
a branch of the university in New York 
for migrants from Puerto Rico whose 
education was interrupted and who are 
now employed in positions below their 
potential, and as a center for Puerto 
Rican studies. 


Survey of Potential Teachers 


As an outgrowth of the visit, there 
has been initiated a survey of the num- 
ber of persons of Puerto Rican back- 
ground in the New York metropolitan 
area who could, with a carefully-organ- 
ized training program, become eligible 
for teaching positions in the city 
schools, it was announced. These teach- 
ers would be especially helpful in the 
Board of Education’s program of fos- 
tering bilingualism in the schools, it 
was pointed out. 

Other highlights of the trip were 
visits to rural schools and to the Miguel 
Such Vocational HS; a session with 
Dr. Angel G. Quintero Alfaro, secre- 
tary of education, and his staff; par- 
ticipation in a school-community meet- 
ing in the San Jose Community Cen- 
ter; meetings with the speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the presi- 
dent of the Senate in the Capitol; a 
panel discussion on labor and manage- 
ment conducted in Hato Rey by the 
secretary of labor; orientation sessions 
on Puerto Rican history, culture, edu- 
cation and industry, and tours of many 
sections of San Juan and outlying 
regions. 

PEA’s Dr. McLaughlin said that 
“the chief benefit from a trip of this 
kind is in improved attitudes as well as 
understanding on the part of those of 
us who attended these sessions.” 

“It should facilitate communication 
both with the adult community and 
with Puerto Rican students in this city, 
which is an outcome sufficiently im- 
portant to justify the trip, as far as I 
am concerned,” he added. 


Education Secretary Angel G. Quintero Alfaro relates progress and problems of 

Puerto Rican school system at meeting in Department of Education headquarters, 

Hato Rey. At extreme left is Under Secretary Pedro Rivera, and at right are 
Superintendent King and Board of Education Member Clarence Senior. 
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At Miguel Such Vocational HS in San Juan, Herman A. Kressel, Executive Deputy 
Superintendent John B. King and Dr. Frederick C. McLaughlin (1. to r.) observe stu- 
dents in laboratory session on building trades. 


c workshop rticipants are shown with staff members of Department of Educe- 
Men at euaindnh aaiaion: Group includes, front row, Mrs. Floreace Flast, Board Mem- 
ber John H. Lotz and Mr. Kressel; ad row, Mrs. Carmen Dinos, Mrs. Doris L. 
Cohen and Mrs. Sadye S. Reiss: rear, Assistant Superintendent (retired) Morris C. 


Finkel, Dr. McLaughlin and Assistant Superintendent Jerome G. Kovalcik. 


Schools, State 


Try Computer 
On Schedules 


Computer programming of master 
schedules for schools and individual 
schedules for students is being tried ex- 
perimentally in two city schools, 
Christopher Columbus HS, Bronx, and 
Wadleigh JHS, Manhattan, under au- 
thorization of the Board of Education. 

The experiment is sponsored. jointly 
by. the Board and the State Education 
Department, which are _ conducting 
studies relating to the feasibility of an 
extended school year with a_ possible 
trimester plan of organization. The 
studies have pointed up the need for 
a refinement. of school scheduling due 
to the more frequent reorganization that 
would result from the extended plan, 
it was explained. A staff task force al- 
ready is inquiring into the use of the 
computer for individual student sched- 
uling. 

Columbus and Wadleigh were se- 
lected after consultation with state off- 
cials in which the city system was rep- 
resented by Deputy Superintendent 
Joseph O. Loretan of the Office of In- 
struction and Curriculum, and Assistant 
Superintendent Maurice D. Hopkins of 
the Office of High Schools. Wadleigh is 
one of the ten pilot intermediate schools 
to be organized in the fall. The task 
force unit is headed by newly elected 
Assistant Superintendent Stuart C. 
Lucey of the Office of High Schools. 

All computer, consultant and _ staff 
costs related to the state-city experiment 
will be borne by the department, it was 
said. : 


Bronx Project Helps 
Reading Retardation 


To help reduce reading retardation 
among pupils in District 10, Bronx, 
staff members and parent volunteers 
are conducting an eye testing program 
which utilizes a telebinocular machine 
donated by the Bronx Lions Club. The 
program is being directed by Irving 
Elkin, district health education co- 
ordinator. 

Assistant (District) Superintendent 
Charles M. Shapp, said that identifica- 
tion of visual disabilities that contrib- 
ute to reading retardation has “top 
priority” in the area’s on-going cam- 
paign to aid retardate pupils. Those 
found to have “fusion” difhculties are 
recommended for further treatment. 
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Increase in School Budget Urged 


As Vital to Excellence’ Success 


(Continued from page 1) 


$9,935,711 — for expenditures which 
the Board is duty-bound to make in 
keeping with its contract with the United 
Federation of Teachers (AFL-CIO), in- 
cluding reduction in maximum class 
size, relief of teachers from non-teaching 
duties, and cuts in the number of in- 
struction periods for teachers and in- 
creases in their preparation time. 

$4,567,500—for the cost of additional 
teaching staff, supplies and equipment 
for anticipated increases in enrollment. 

Extracts of the statements by Presi- 
dent Garrison and Superintendent Don- 
ovan follow: 

BY PRES. GARRISON 


# . + 


We hope most earnestly, for the sake 
of the more than one million pupils in 
our schools and for the good of the city, 
that in your final allocations you may 


find it possible to approximate that fig- 


ure (of $76,500,000) . 


* * # 


To begin with, let me say that in spite 
of all the problems and difficulties which 
confront the public school system in 
New York City and which are more 
formidable than in any other part of the 
country, and in spite of the shortcom- 
ings of the system when we view it in 
relation to our goals, I am convinced 
that the New York City public schools 
surpass in quality and in their forward 
momentum those of any other city in 
America. I say this partly as a result of 
observation and partly on the basis of 
the opinions of experts familiar with 

public education throughout the country. 

I believe that on the whole we have 
the best qualified teaching staff and the 
ablest administrators, up to and includ- 
ing the country’s most outstanding 
Superintendent. I believe that we have 
set the highest goals for ourselves, and 
are moving the fastest toward them, of 
any school system. We have taken the 
first steps in a decentralization program 
which, when fully implemented, will 
bring ‘about a healthy measure of flexi- 
bility in curriculum, teaching methods, 
and assignment and use of personnel, 
responsive to local needs and local ini- 
tiatives. We have revitalized the: local 
school boards, which are destined to 
play a larger role as decentralization 
moves forward. We have set the stage 


for a grade and curriculum reorganiza- 


tion which is designed to adapt the 


school system to the social needs and 
intellectual horizons of the new world 
we live in, and I believe that when this 
reorganization is completed it will serve 


as a model for the rest of the country. 


Best Progress in Integration 

In the area of integration—in seeking 
to carry out the principles of the Consti- 
tution, the mandates of the Supreme 
Court, the requirements of a sound edu- 
cational program and the dictates of our 
own consciences—we have concededly 
made more progress than any other 
large city school system. We recognize 
that the schools cannot end de facto 
segregation by their own efforts alone; 
that the problem calls for a total city- 
wide effort involving housing, jobs, wel- 


fare and other agencies and programs 


in the formulation of which we know, 
Mr. Mayor, that you are vitally engaged 
and with which, as you know, we stand 
ready to cooperate in every way. But I 
say that within the relatively limited 
framework in which the schools must 
operate, the Board of Education has 
been pioneering and will continue to 
move forward. 


Finally, in the creation of special 
schools and the provision of special 
teachers for the maladjusted, the deaf, 
the blind, the homebound and disabled; 
and for drop-outs, illiterates, non-Eng- 
lish speaking, and otherwise handi- 
capped children and adults, the school 
system has reflected that spirit of hu- 
manitarianism which has been the spe- 
cial glory of New York City. 


These are some of the reasons why I 
believe that the people of New York, and 
you of the city government who have 
done so much for our system of public 
education, may take just pride in our 


schools. 
2 Qualifications Added 


I must at once add two qualifications: 

(1) The Board will always welcome 
any objective evaluation of its activities. 
In our present budget we have made 
provision for a new bureau to be staffed 
by a director chosen from outside the 
school system, with the duty of conduct- 
ing a continuing study of our operations 
for the purpose of recommending ways 
and means of getting the maximum edu- 
cational benefit out of every dollar we 
spend. We have also contracted with the 
Center for Urban Education, a non- 
profit organization financed by founda- 
tion grants and composed of educational 


tional progres: 


core of the city and leaving it increas- 


experts, to evaluate our various educa- 


# * 


(2) Wilds ll: Ueokc wlettp tho eile 
are not good enough, and this fact is of 
vital concern to the city. There is, as you 
know, a steady movement of middle- 
class people ca ts walle, colilinn the 


ingly to the very rich and the very poor 
with a res train of social and po- 
litical — evils. 


to justo Gah aid bolo he 
suburbs. A related phenomenon is the 
avoidance of New York City as a place 
to live by many able and talented young 
people who in past generations flocked 
to this city as their first choice, and 
gave it in due time a rich and indis- 
pensable source of on-the-spot leader- 
ship. Part of the measures that must be 
taken to redress these fateful trends is 
to make the schools of New York City 
so excellent that they will act as shining 
beacons to the middle-class and the as- 
piring young. 

Now, what is necessary to give to the 
schools that quality of excellence which 
is so rative for the health and well- 
we ou society ? 

* ae eo 
interacting Needs 

A school system consists of three 
basic elements: students, teachers and 
buildings. With regard to each of these 
components there are great and obvious 
needs, and the needs are interacting. 

In the case of students, we are still 
struggling with overcrowded schools 
and classes, and the students are like- 
wise suffering from teacher shortages 
and the deplorable conditions of many 
buildings. Teacher shortages are due in 
part to the burdens resulting from over- 
crowded classes, as well as to unsatis- 
factory working conditions in antiquated 
and dilapidated buildings. 

Our budgetary request would not 
have cured these basic ills at one stroke. 
Indeed they would have enabled us 
merely to catch up with a portion of the 
backlog of needs resulting from a cumu- 
lative deficiency of funds over past 
decades. 

To take but one example, we have a 
backlog of maintenance of urgent pres- 
ent needs for. inting, 
roofing and other repairs and alterations 
of over $60,000,000. We asked for $20,- 
500,000 as part of a hoped-for three- 
year program of catching up. The lump. 
sum increases for all purposes pr 

(Continued on following page) 
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in the executive budget will not enable 
us, because of other inescapable priori- 
ties such as expansion of the pre-kinder- 
garten program, to allocate more than 
$5,450,000 to maintenance. This will 
barely cover one year’s needs, leaving 
us still with a shocking overburden of 
past accumulations. : 

If you could do nothing more than 
fill in the gap of $15,000,000 between 
our requested maintenance allotment 
and what we can now afford to apply 
to it you would be rendering a substan- 
tial service to’ the school system. But I 
hope that you can do more than that for 
the sake of the future of the city, de- 


pendent as it is not merely on a good 


school system, but on an outstandingly 
excellent one as a means of holding and 
attracting the parents of today and to- 
morrow, from all walks of life, and as a 
measure of what society owes to its 
children. 

BY SUPT. DONOVAN 


It is natural for me to feel that the 
most important item in the budget of 
the City of New York is that which deals 
with education. It is the inevitable out- 
come of long years of service in the 
public schools of this city that led me 
to the conviction that we are never. able 
to do for the children of this city all of 
the good things that should be done and 
also to the conviction that unless we do 
these for our children the future of this 
city is in question. 

There has been so much concern re- 
cently with the amount of money spent 
on education and ‘with the question of 
whether or not there is value being re- 


ceived for all these dollars. In fact, there . 


has been some allusion to the per capita 
costs of education in this city as com- 
pared with education in certain other 
large cities of the country. Let me make 
it very clear that we are not only not 
opposed to the study of the costs of edu- 
cation in this city but we ourselves are 
deeply concerned with this cost and with 
the necessity for producing quality in- 
tegrated education with the dollars that 
are given to us. 
* # + 

The resubmission of a revised budget 
request has been accomplished and is 
in your hands. The second part, the re- 
view of the educational program and 
possible shift of funds within it, is cur- 
rently under way. We are so concerned 
with the effective and economical use 
of money in education that despite the 


cuts made in the executive budget we 
have retained the organization of a 
small budget analysis and management 
planning unit for our Board of Educa- 
tion which will be set up to do these 
very things, namely, to constantly look 
over every program and to “advise. the 


Board of the effectiveness or ineftective- 


ness of these programs or the need for 
other programs which will produce for 
the City of New York the finest in edu- 
cation for the money it spends. 


While this is under way it would be 


well to take a look for a moment at what 
we are talking about in per capita costs. 
In the first place, per capita costs are 
not produced in exactly the same form 
in each city of this country. One of the 
greatest difficulties in making compari- 


sons in education is to be sure that you’ 


are comparing the same items of ex- 
penditure. The U.S. Office of Education 
even has extreme difficulty in trying to 
get comparable expenditure material 
and right here in the State of New York 
the Big Six cities have for the last four 
or five years tried to develop common 
understandings on expense items. 


However, it is true that the per capita 
cost of education in this city is the high- 
est of any city in the nation. There is no 
doubt about that. Sometimes the figure 
of $935 per pupil is used for the per 
capita cost in New York City. We can 
have no quarrel with this figure except 
to say that included in that are the 
school expenditures by the Department 
of Health, the Department of Water 
Supply, Gas and Electricity, and the debt 
service, all of which items are not under 
any control by the Board of Education 
of this city. 

In explaining some per capita costs 
we will find that there is a tremendous 
difference in several items usually 
counted in these per capita costs. One 
of these is the item of fixed charges. In 
the City of New York, these fixed 
charges came to $115.68 in the. school 
year 1964-65 while in Los Angeles, the 
second largest city in the country, these 
fixed charges came to only $15.07. 
There is another item that adds to the 
per capita cost of pupils in this city and 
that is the item of expenditure for pupil 
transportation which in this city in 1964- 
65 came to $35.79 per capita while in 
Los Angeles it was only $5.61. These 
two items alone represent about half of 
the difference in per capita between New 
York and Los Angeles, and yet they are 
two items that do not relate themselves 


_ directly to instructional excellence. 


Although New York City enrolls about 
three times the number of pupils as are 


enrolled in Detroit, we spent over $40,- 
000,000 last year for pupil transporta- 
tion while Detroit spent about a million 
and a half. Incidentally, included in our 


- heavy transportation bill is an item of 


over $26,500,000 which is a fare sub- 
sidy to the Transit Authority and private 
bus lines approved by the Board of Esti- 
mate, not asked for by the Board of 
Education. 

A per capita cost is a cold figure un- 
less the programs behind it are under- 
stood. This city has always been proud 
in taking the leadership in providing 
special services to its children. We have 
the most extensive program in this coun- 
try for the handicapped children. We 
serve the blind, the deaf, the cerebral 
palsied, the orthopedically handicapped, 
the brain-injured, the hospitalized, the 
mentally retarded, the educationally 
trainable, the emotionally disturbed, the 
socially maladjusted and the home- 
bound. There is no city in this country 
that provides all of these services. They 
are very costly services and they add 
much to our budget but they are those 
things which a city with heart does for 
its handicapped children. ) 


Reorganizing Vocational Schools 


There is no city in the country that 
runs the extensive vocational education 
program we run here. This program re- 
ceives the cooperative support of indus- 
try and labor and turns out many boys 
and girls for the working force of the 
city. This is an expensive program to 
run because of the small size of the shop 
classes and the nature of the instruc- 
tional equipment. The per capita cost is 
high but we think it serves our children 
and we are at the present time reorgan- 
izing this vocational education to be 
sure that its service is even more effec- 
tive in the future as we move to the 
comprehensive high school. 


We believe that efficient transporta- 
tion of our pupils is warranted not only 
to have them be safe from the hazardous 
conditions of travel to school in a big 
city but also to give some of our chil- 
dren an opportunity to get out of their 
overcrowded schools into underutilized 
schools so as to have a full day’s in- 
struction. We also use some of our 
transportation, although only a minor 
part of it, in order to give the ethnic 
groups of this city the opportunity to 
mingle and to grow together for the 
future of this city. 

We have a tremendous guidance and 
counseling service, both educational and 
clinical, including our Bureau of Child 
Guidance which is supported by mental 
health funds. We find that during this 


(Continued on following page) 
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current school year we have appropri- 
ated over $19,000,000 for these counsel- 
ing services. If you look at the city of 
Detroit you will not find monies ex- 
pended for child guidance but you will 
find about $3,000,000 for educational 
suidance. That is about one-sixth of 
what we spend even though they have 
one-third of the pupils. 

We believe in this city that the schools 
should not open only from 9 to 3. We 
believe the school should serve the chil- 
dren and adults of this city for hours 
after that; so we run an extensive after- 
school program, evening adult centers, 
informal teenage centers and summer 
programs. All of these programs, which 
we call community use of school, cost 
us about $8,500,000. As I look at the 
city of Detroit I see an item of $150,000 
for this. 

I shall not dwell any longer on per 
capita costs. They are important sign- 
posts when properly interpreted and 
understood, and they do cause the public 
and us as public officials to stop fre- 
quently and look at what we’re spending 
and see if we're getting the results. 


A Better School System 


We are trying to make this school sys- 
tem demonstrably better than that of 
any other city in this nation. In our 
requests to the Mayor for a $76,500,000 
increase for next year for improvement 
of our programs over and above our 
mandated costs, we detailed the many 
valuable programs which we wanted for 
the children of this city. In asking for 
these funds we had in mind several very 
important factors. There is a tremendous 
pupil mobility in this city that outranks 

that of the mobility of any other city. 
- When you have almost 150,000 chil- 
dren who move at least once each year 
from school to school you have a serious 
educational problem in trying to achieve 
excellence for these children. 

When you have tens of thousands of 
children who do not speak English as a 
native language and who therefore need 
extra special instruction to learn this 
language in order to proceed with their 
education, you have a special problem. 
When you realize, as New York City 
was the first to do, that the schooling of 
children must start earlier in pre-kinder- 
garten, and you establish such a pro- 
gram with small classes and all of the 
social services that have to go with it, 
you know that this is something you 
must do for this city even though it is 
costly. 


Top Officials Urge Increase in Budget 


When you try to provide a program 
which answers individual needs of chil- 
dren and provides special services for 
the talented, the creative, the handi- 


capped and the retarded, you know that > 


this will be more costly than a normal 
program but you know it is right. 


Interpreting the Reductions 


I would like to take just a few mo- 
ments to indicate what the executive 
budget has meant in terms of reduction 
of our original requests in some of the 
major areas. As indicated by the Mayor, 
he feels that the maintenance of our 
buildings is one of our top priorities. 
We believe that too, because we have a 
$59,000,000 backlog for which we asked 
$12,000,000 a year for the next five 
years in an attempt to overcome it. In 
addition we need at least another 
$8,000,000 in the coming year if we are 
to keep up with every day maintenance. 
So our total request was $20,500,000. 
As a result of the budget given to us 
the best we can do is $5,500,000 next 
year, 25% of what we originally wanted 
to do in the repair and maintenance of 
our schools. 

We have put all of the necessary funds 
into the pre-kindergarten for 17,500 
children and in the kindergarten pro- 
grams of our city for all children on 


waiting lists, and we have provided 


-enough funds to eliminate short time in 


the elementary schools. On the other 
hand, we believe that early childhood 
education is so extremely important and 
that much could be a ; in im- 
proving our reading and basic skills 
program if we could reduce the class 
size in these lower grades. We wished 
to reduce it by three, making the class 
size approximately 25. That would have 
cost $3,800,000. We now will reduce it 
by one for a cost of $1,200,000. That is 
the best we can do under the circum- 
stances. | 

We have great need in this city for 
additional supplies and equipment, par- 
ticularly those supplies which are suit- 
able to the differing levels of ability that 


we have within our huge school system. 


These supplies include books, work- 
books, television receivers, audio-visual 
equipment, business education and shop 
equipment. We asked for an $11,500,000 
increase. We now find ourselves with 
about $750,000 to put into this, plus 
some additional state and federal funds. 

We requested funds to strengthen our 
guidance services, to expand our serv- 
ices to handicapped pupils and to im- 
prove our programs for socially malad- 


justed children. Our request totalled 
$5,500,000. We now find ourselves able 
to provide only $2,600,000 for these 
projects. | 
Great Need for Special Services 

We have a great need for putting spe- 
cial services into those schools of the 
city which are transitional and which 
are likely to become ial service 
schools unless we hold population 
that now surrounds them. These inte- 
grated schools should receive services 
worth at least $3,000,000 for the coming 
year but we are only able to provide 
$1,200,000. | 5a 

We expected to put $4,351,000 into 
the new plans for the effective introduc- 
tion of new teachers into our system, 
for more intensive in-service training of 
teachers and supervisors and for exten- 
sive curriculum revision. We find our- 
selves now able to allocate $1,000,000 


for these purposes. 

Our planned expansion of the after- 
school recreational program, creation of 
additional after-school study centers, an 
experimental breakfast program which 
we wanted to try for a limited number 
of pupils in disadvantaged areas, and 
the expansion of our Cooperative Edu- 
cation Program have had to be elim- 
inated by us. 

I have only touched upon some of the 
more important programs which have 
been affected by the budget allocation. 
It is our hope that the Members of the 
Board of Estimate and the City Council 
will see their way clear to modify the 
proposed budget so as to help us to pro- 
vide more of these important services. 
On our side we are determined to use 
our money in the most effective and pro- 
ductive manner possible, and we wel- 
come the continued scrutiny of the 
public and the continued cooperative 
interest of the elected officials of this 
city in achieving that objective. 


Dr. Brown Speaker 


At Board Convention 


Interaction between the Board of 
Education and the teacher involves the 
three broad areas of policy formula- 
tion, procedures on matters of educa- 
tional programs and instruction, and 
personnel relations, Member Aaron 
Brown said at the 1966 convention of 


the National School Boards Association 


in Minneapolis last month. He expressed 
the hope that “collectively we may more 
effectively discuss and solve the emer- 
gent problems in teacher-board relation- 


ships while still working toward our 


primary goal of excellence in educa- 
tion.” : 
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Board of Education (Feulner) 
Theodore H. 


perintendent 
Lang. in charge of personnel. Other scholarship winners (|. to r.) are Frances Thomp- 
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Mayor Lindsay attended City Hall ceremony. 


Future Teacher Clubs Now at 165 


At the rate the Future Teachers 
Clubs are growing in the city schools, 
the Board of Education may yet find 
itself with an imposing source of quali- 
fied instructors. 

Gerald I. Brooks, acting director of 
recruitment, has reported that 165 jun- 


‘jor and senior high schools have or- 


ganized clubs with total membership 


in excess of 5,000. Many of the stu-- 


dents are volunteering their services in 
after-school study centers in disadvan- 
taged neighborhoods to help children 
with reading, mathematics, home work 
and library service, he pointed out. 

As the highlight of Future Teachers 
Week, seven prospective future teach- 
ers were awarded scholarships totaling 
$1,725 at a ceremony in City Hall on 
April 27, attended by Mayor Lindsay 
and top ‘officials of the school system, 
including Board Vice President Alfred 
A. Giardino, Deputy Superintendent 
Theodore H. Lang, in charge of per- 
sonnel, and Assistant Superintendent 
Thomas F. Nevins of the headquarters 
staff, representing | Superintendent 
Donovan. 

The scholarships, established in 
1963, utilize non-tax funds which 
have been dormant for periods up to 
20 years and could no longer be 
for the purpose for which they were 
originally intended, it was explained. 

The principal scholarships, valued 
at $500 each, were awarded to Bella 
Borower of Forest Hills HS, Queens, 
and Beverly Davis of Prospect Heights 
HS, Brooklyn. At the junior high 
school level, ‘io $125 first award went 
to Sheila Peress of Rockaway Beach 


JHS, Queens. 


Runner-up awards of $250 in the 
high schools were won by Frances 
Thompson of Central Commercial HS, 
Manhattan, and Tina Weinberg of 
James Monroe HS, Bronx. The junior 
high school runner-up prizes of $50 
each went to Robert Biller of Castle 
Hill JHS and Doreen Nation of David 
G. Farragut JHS, both Bronx. 

The winners were selected by a com- 
mittee of school officials on the basis 
of scholarship, character, service to the 
school and community, and member- 


ship in a Future Teachers Club. 


BROOKLYN ‘BUDDIES’ 
IN ACTIVE PROGRAMS 


Most schools have one “buddy” school 
for intervisitation, correspondence, etc. 
PS 168, Brooklyn, has two—PS 244, 
Brooklyn, and PS 175, Queens—and is 
carrying on an active program with 
them as part of its “Getting to Know 
You” project. 

The Glee Club of PS 168 has already 
visited the “buddy” schools, with many 
parents joining in the trip, and plans 
are under way for reciprocal concerts 
and social luncheons to be held later 
this term, according to Principal Sophie 
M. Beller. 

In another Brooklyn “buddy” activ- 


ity, Class 5-1 of PS 299 presented a 


music play entitled “Our Solar System” 
before fifth and sixth grade pupils at 
PS 225. At lunch, the visiting pupils 
were taken to the homes of host pupils 
while their parents were guests of the 
Parents Association. 


Action Program 


To Combat LSD 
Use by Students 


An action program to combat the 
“deleterious influences of drug and 
chemical abuse among > with 
particular reference to the use of hal- 
lucinogens (LSD), has been announced 
at school hea | 

Executive Deputy Superintendent 
John B. King, in a special circular to 
district assistant superintendents, and 
principals of academic and vocational 
high schools and junior high schools, 
said that “concerted, preventive action 
is indicated” and called upon the 
schools to “bend every effort to par- 
ticipate actively.” 

The circular directed school officials 
to “survey the chemical and drug stor- 
age facilities in your school and 
strengthen security measures to prevent 

pilfering of chemical supplies.” It also 
called” 2 fox follow-up procedures for 
“determining the use to which chemi- 
cals, legitimately solicited by pupils, are 
put and thus avoid their improper use 
in our school science laboratories.” — 

“Communicate effectively with . 
ents groups to keep them informed by 
conference and/or printed matter to 
help them detect children who are using 
or abusing drugs and chemicals, and 
to advise them on appropriate action,” 


the circular continued. 


Greene 1st President 


Of Personnel Group 


Examiner Jay E. Greene has been 
elected first president of the New York 
State Association of School Personnel 
Administrators. Organized in Albany, 
the group is concerned with teacher 
shortages caused in part by new pro- 
grams of instruction, and the “growing 
complexity” of staff selection and de- 
velopment, Mr. Greene said. There will 
be a state-wide conference in New York 
City next spring. 


Pythians Aid Blind Pupils 


Three Braille writers for home use 
have been donated to the class for blind 
children at PS 163, Brooklyn, by the 
Sol Schwartz Foundation of Pitoga 
Lodge No. 631, Knights of Pythias, 
which previously had donated two such 
devices. Braille writers for classroom 
use are furnished by the Board of Edu- 
cation. 
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STAFF BULLETIN 


DR. DONOVAN, GRUBER 
IN BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two school officials held the spotlight 
at the convention luncheon of the Busi- 
ness Education Association of Metropol- 
itan New York at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel on May 7. City Superintendent 
Donovan was presented with the Friend 
of Business Education Award and Dr. 
Joseph Gruber, director of business edu- 
cation, was the principal speaker. 

The citation to Dr. Donovan noted 
that he has given continuous support to 
business education throughout his career 
“and has made known on many occa- 
sions his recognition of the importance 
of our subject areas to the children of 
our city. 

Dr. Gruber discussed the programs in 
the city schools, keyed to the convention 
theme of “Moving Forward in Business 
Education.” More than 1,000 city teach- 
ers participated in the convention. 


QUEENS NCCJ HONORS 
MEAGHER, BAYSIDE HS 


_ Assistant Superintendent Cormac K. 

Meagher of District 25 and Bayside HS 
have been chosen to receive the 1966 
citations of the education committee of 
the Queens Region of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 

Superintendent Meagher is cited as a 
“devoted educator, imaginative and un- 
compromising promoter of human rela- 
tions and brotherhood, friend and ad- 
viser of students, colleagues and par- 
ents.” The high school is singled out 
for its “sustained and many-sided hu- 
man relations programs, especially its 
Human Relations, Key Club, Teenagers 
Pitch-In . . . and for its courage in fac- 
ing meaningful problems of our time.” 

City Superintendent Donovan is 
scheduled to address the group at the 
presentation ceremony to be held at 
Villa Bianca in Flushing on June 6. 
Assistant Superintendent Mary Halleron 
of District 23 is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


Welfare Plans Ratified 
The Board of Education has ratified 


welfare plan agreements with four peda- 
gogical employee groups represented by 
the United Federation of Teachers 
(AFL-CIO). They include the School 
Secretaries Chapter, Laboratory Assist- 
ants Chapter, Child Guidance Chapter 
and Attendance Teachers Chapter. 


$154 Million in City Capital Budget: 


17 Projects to House 31,850 Pupils 


Seventeen construction projects pro- 
viding accommodations for 
pupils are included in the city’s 1966- 
67 capital budget which allocates $154,- 
760,765 to the Board of Education. 

Among the 17 projects are three new 
primary schools, seven new intermediate 
schools and four new high schools, plus 
two intermediate school addition-con- 
version improvements and one high 
school renovation. The budget also lists 
51 projects for advance planning or 
site acquisition, and for which construc- 
tion is to be scheduled during the suc- 
ceeding three years. 

Although the allocation of school 
funds is slightly below the 1965-66 total 
of $158,300,000, the percentage of the 
budget is the highest of recent years, 
it is pointed out. For 1965-66, the 
schools have 33.5% of the city-wide 
total, as compared with 32% in 1965- 
66, 31% in 1964-65, 29% in 1963-64, 
25% in 1962-63, 26% in 1961-62 and 
24% in 1960-61. The highest allocation 
for schools is $181,800,000, authorized 
in 1964-65. 


The Board’s original budget request 


was for $248,800,000 and included 36 
projects for construction, enlargement 
or modernization, and 63 future build- 
ing projects. nies | 

Note Intermediate Schools 


The new budget, for the first time, 
recognizes the Board’s progress toward 
giade reorganization by classifying the 
middle-level schools in the Board’s no- 
menclature of intermediate schools. 

By boroughs, the new projects are 
grouped as follows: 3 

Bronx — construction, two; advance 
planning, 11; advance site acquisition, 
seven. 

Brooklyn — construction, six; ad- 
vance planning, eight; advance site ac- 
quisition, nine. 

Manhattan — construction, four; ad- 
vance planning, five; advance site ac- 
quisition, one. 


Queens — construction, three; ad- 


vance planning, five; advance site ac- 
quisition, three. 

Richmond — construction, two; ad- 
vance planning, one; advance site ac- 
quisition, one. 

The 51 future projects include 30 for 
advance planning and 2] for advance 
site acquisition. Among the planning 
projects are six primary schools, 14 in- 
termediate schools and ten high schools. 


31,850 © 


In the site acquisition group are seven 
Pik ate 2 gered ap ae 
ools and five : sc ; 
number ever to be included for this 
purpose. 
Study School-Office Building 

Also placed in the budget is a special 
——- for a “feasibility study” of 
conmbining a new building for Central 
Commercial HS with a mid-Manhattan 
office building. This also is a “first” in 
this type of project, although there are 
schools combined with community rec- 
rational facilities, with a library and 
with an apartment building. 

The budget likewise gives official 
sanction to the Board’s program of edu- 
cational parks, involving special clus- 
ters of schools. To the John F. Kennedy 
HS on the Bronx-Manhattan border, 
scheduled for construction this year, the 
budget has added two intermediate 
schools for advance planning, while for 
the Co-op City area in the Bronx, the 
site of Freedomland, the budget lists one 
primary school, two intermediate schools 
and one high school, also for advance 
planning. 

The capital budget, which concerns 
itself only with public improvements, 
has the same fiscal life span as the ex- 
pense budget, also known as the oper- 
ating budget, and runs from July 1 to 
the following June 30. 


CONSTRUCTION READY 
FOR 2 NEW BUILDINGS 


Two more school buildings have 
reached the construction stage. The 
Board of Education at its April meeting 
awarded contracts for new JHS 293, 
Brooklyn, costing $3,956,521, and PS 
229, Queens, costing $2,353,645. 

The junior high school will be built 

by the Caristo Construction Corp. from 
plans by Beatty & Berlenbach, private 
architects. The elementary school will be 
built by Mars Associates & Normel Con- 
struction Corp. (joint venture) from 
plans by the Bureau of Design of the 
Office of School Buildings. 
_ In other building matters, the Board 
awarded contracts for electrical work at 
JHS 144, Bronx, $517,300, and for par- 
tial modernization at JHS 227, Brook- 
lyn, $353,941. 
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Evaiides Childs HS, renovation, Gun. Hill 
Roed and Sernes Aves, no change in cape- 
city, $1,200,000. 


iad Tenth Avenue, 3,500 pupils, 


West Shore HS, new building, 66th Street 
and Amsterdam. Avenue; 3,500 pupils, $7,600 


000. 
QUEENS 
Intermediate Schools 


IS 25, new building, Francis Lewis Boule- 
vard and 35th Avenue, Bayside, 1,800 pupils, 


$4,300,000. 
IS 157, addition, 102nd Street and 64th 
Avenue, Rego Park, 400 additional pupils, 


$1 
High School 
Beach Channel HS, new building, Rocka- 
way Beach Boulevard and Beach 91st Street, 
Hammels, 4,000 ‘pupils, $10,500,000. 
RICHMOND 
IS 
61, new building, Northeast Shore area, 
1,800 pupils, $4,400,000. 


“ High School 
uth Richmond HS, buil Amboy 
Road: and Luten ppm sy +s 4,000 
pupils, $9,600,000. 
ADVANCE PLANNING 
BRONX 
Primary Schools 

PS 156, new building, South Bronx area, 

1,400 pupils, $3,000,000. 
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North Bronx HS, new building, Co-op City 
area, 4,000 pupils, $9,600,000. 


PS 237, new building, Brownsville area, 
1,500 pupils, $2,800,000. 
intermediate Schools 
IS 71, new building, Williamsburg area, 


1,800 pupils, $4,300,000. 
IS 326, new building, Canarsie area, 1,800 


Abraham Lincoln HS, renovation, Ocean 
and Shore Parkways, no change in capacity, 


$1,300,000. 


Boys HS, replacement, location undeter- 
mined, 4,000 pupils, $9,600,000. 

Flatbush-East Flatbush HS, new building, 
location undetermined, 4,000 pupils, $9,600,000. 

Franklin K. Lane HS, reconstruction, Ja- 
maica Avenue and Dexter Court, no change 


in capacity, $1,300,000. 


William E. Grady Vocational HS, addition, 
Brighton Third Street and Shore Parkway, 
1,400 additional: pupils, $3,000,000. 


PS 50, new building, East Harlem area, 
1,200 pupils, $2,400,000. 

PS 153, new building, vicinity 145th Street 
and Amsterdam Avenue, 1,500 pupils, $3,100,- 
000. Intermediate Schools 

IS 32, new building, Inwood-Washington 


Heights area, 1,800 pupils, $4,300,000. 
IS 136, conversion to co-educational organi- 


zation, 136th Street and Edgecomb Avenue, 
no change in capacity, $1,500,000. 
High School 
Haaren HS, replacement, vicinity 90th Street 
and Third Avenue, 4,000 pupils, $9,600,000. 
QUEENS 
Intermediate Schools 
IS 237, new building, Flushing area, 1,800 
pupils, $4,300,000. 


Youuens Wh cities replace- 


ment, 37th Street and 47th Avenue, Long Is- 


land City, capacity and cost tobe determined. 


PS 
1,200 


74, new building, East Harlem area, 
pupils, $2,400,000. 
QUEENS 
intermediate Schools 
53, new building, Far Rockaway area, 


16 
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rk, Queens, as berough elementary school children celebrate annual Park 
Fete. Event is held in each borough during May under auspices of Girls’ Branch of Public Schools Athletic League. 


SCHOOL SYSTEM HOSTS 
SESSION ON VOCATIONS 


With the city school system as host, 
the Research Council of the Great Cities 
School Improvement Program met at the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Manhattan, May 
12-14, to discuss the need for new proj- 
ects in occupational education in the 
eastern region. 


Superintendent Donovan presided at 
two of the sessions, while other school 
system participants included Morris 
Iushewitz, Member of the Board of Edu- 
cation; Chairman David M. Freuden- 
thal, Secretary Louis Cenci and mem- 
bers Eli Cohen and Albert C. Stewart 
of the Advisory Board for Vocational 
and Extension Education; Assistant 
Superintendent Harry E. Wolfson of the 
Office of High Schools; Benjamin 
Gamsu, superintendent of supplies; 
Joseph Gruber, director of business edu- 
cation; Herman A. Kressel, director of 
the Manpower Development Training 
Program, and Sidney Platt, principal of 
Eli Whitney Vocational HS, Brooklyn. 

The theme of the meeting was “Chang- 
ing Education for a Changing World of 
Work.” 


AID FOR APPALACHIA 
ASKED OF PUPILS 


Superintendent Donovan has au- 
thorized a special used clothing drive 
among city pupils on behalf of school 
children in the Southern Appalachian 
Mountain area. 

He said that “the winter clothing 
which New York City boys and girls 
are discarding at this time of year 
can be a source of warmth and com- 
fort to Southern Mountain children 
next fall and winter.” The collection 
is sponsored by the Save the Chil- 
dren Federation. 


Schools Win Press Awards 


Three city school literary-art maga- 
zines won first place awards in the re- 
cent Columbia University Scholastic 
Press Association competition. They in- 
clude “The Beacon” of PS 72, Bronx; 
“100 Times” of PS 100, Bronx, and 
“Creedonian” of Manhattanville JHS, 
Manhattan. The three had been incor- 
rectly classified in the list of winners 
released by the association and pub- 
lished in the last Starr BULLETIN. 


OPENINGS IN GUIDANCE 
DISCUSSED AT MEETING 


Hundreds of teachers interested in 
careers as guidance counselors attended 
the Second Biennial Counselor Recruit- 
ment Conference held at the New York 
School of Printing, Manhattan, on May 
7. Representatives of 15 local. colleges- 
offering graduate counselor-training 
programs and representatives of the 
Board of Examiners were speakers. 

“The New York City schools will need 
a. thousand new counselors during the 
next five years to fill existing vacancies 
and to give the supportive services so 
urgently needed in our expanding pro- 
gram of quality integrated education,” 
declared Mrs. Daisy K. Shaw, director 
of the Bureau of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance, at the general session 
preceding group sessions with college 
representatives. 

The conference was jointly sponsored 
by the Bureau of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance and the Bureau of Re- 
cruitment. Frances E. Nederburg, super- 
visor of guidance, and Gerald I. Brooks, 
acting director of the Bureau of Recruit- 
ment, were coordinators. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20201 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


ws June 24, 1966 


Mr. Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


We are aware of your concerns about the administration of 
Title VI in the area of schools reflected in your telegram 
of June 3 and the CORE picket line in front of the Department 


on that day. 


I assure you that we are making every effort to apply the 

| ) Title VI guidelines concerning school desegregation in a fair 
and firm manner. I am sure you have noted that the Secretary 
has recommended that Federal funds be withheld from 21 school 


districts for non-compliance. 


Sincerely, 


Cea Yee 


F. Peter Libassi ,. 
Special Assistant to thé Secretary 
for Civil Rights ; 
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SUMMER PROGRAMS - 1966 


SUMMARY 


More than 700,000 children, teen-agers and adults, including teachers, will 
participate during July and August in the most comprehensive summer program ever 
undertaken by the New York City school system. 


The program is another major effort in the Board of Education's goal of Excellence 
in Education and encompasses classroom instruction for pupils at all school levels as — 
well as special remedial instruction, cultural enrichment, pupil guidance, work-study 
programs, education through recreation, teacher pre-training and in-service training, 
and projects in the development and revision of curriculums. 


Pupil Education 


Pupils from kindergarten through high school grades will participate in new and 
expanded educational programs in 261 pre-school child development centers, 93 
elementary schools, 14 day junior high schools, 26 day high schools, four evening high 
schools and five special schools for emotionally disturbed children. 


Education Through Recreation 


Programs for education through recreation will be conducted at 597 vacation day — 
camps, 77 newly established weekend vacation day camps, 35 play schools, 28 fee- 
supported summer day camps, 37 athletic fields, 43 swimming pools and 131 evening 
community centers. In addition, a new athletic program, Operation CHAMP, will be 
conducted at four athletic fields. 


It is expected that more than 400,000 children and adults will take advantage of 
these recreational facilities daily, and that more than 13,000 pupils from the city 
school system will enjoy vacations in Friendly Town and Camp programs conducted by 
the Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund. An additional 55,000 pupils will take part in 
summer school garden programs. 


For adults and teen-agers there will be a variety of programs. 


Basic Adult Education 


Basic education will be offered for adults in seven evening elementary schools, in 
four centers for Operation Second Chance and in 678 classes for adults under the federal 
Economic Opportunity Act. There will also be 29 manpower development training 
centers for 3,000 adults. | 


Work-Study Programs for Youths 


For teen-agers there will be opportunities for 1,900 jobs in Neighborhood Youth 
Corps programs conducted by the city school system. 


ie 


In addition, approximately 25,000 youths between 16 and 22 will take part in 
educational enrichment projects in Neighborhood Youth Corps programs centered in 
disadvantaged areas with the school system providing education in remedial reading, 
language arts and basic skills. These youths will work part-time and go to school 


part-time. 


There will also be work-study programs sponsored by the city schools for another 
600 students. | | 


Programs For Teachers 


For prospective teachers, there will be a special pre-service training program 
for 3,000 liberal arts graduates who plan on becoming teachers next September. 


For experienced teachers, there will be in-service courses for 6,400 teachers of 
the disadvantaged at 10 institutes to be held at centers throughout the city. 


_ Hundreds of teachers in the city school system will attend institutes operated under 
the National Defense Education Act and the National Science Foundation. 


More than 320 teachers from the public schools will cooperate in an intensive program 
of curriculum revision and rewriting to meet the changing needs of the city schools. 


The school system will cooperate with the National Teacher Corps in an effort to 
recruit additional teachers for the fall. 


DETAILS OF THE PROGRAMS 


PUPIL EDUCATION 


Pre-School Child Development Centers 


This summer, 261 elementary schools in disadvantaged areas of the city will : 
conduct 950 pre-school classes for approximately 28,500 children born in 1960 and | 
1961 who have never attended school before and who plan to enter kindergarten or first | 
grade in public or non-public schools next September. 


Classes start July 5 and continue through August 26. Each child'will attend one 
three-hour session each day, in either the morning or afternoon. Morning sessions 
begin at approximately 9 a.m. and afternoon sessions at approximately 12 noon. — 
Luncheon will be served to morning pupils at the end of the session and to afternoon 


pupils at the beginning of the session. 
A program for parents will be an integral part of each center. 


When classes start July 5, all enrolled pupils will be given complete pediatric | 
examinations, including eye and dental check-ups. In cooperation with the School | 
Health Service of the Department of Health, every effort will be made for remediation § 
of any physical defects. Immunization shots will be available to the children. : 


Last summer, approximately 17,760 children attended pre-school centers in 
148 schools. | | 
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The cost of the program this summer is estimated at $6 ,601,824.. Funds expected 
under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act amount to $4,553,780 to 
cover salaries of teachers, assistants to teachers (college students with atleast two ~ 
years of college), school secretaries, supervisors, coordinators, social workers, 
psychologists and clerical assistants, and for educational and clerical supplies. 


The city school system has requested additional funds from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity under the Head:Start program amounting to:$2,048,044. They will be used 
for salaries for family assistants, family workers, teacher aides, psychiatric and - 
educational consultants, and for such items as funchsons and snacks for children, 
children's bus trips and carfares to clinics. | 


Family assistants and family workers help inform parents about the centers by 
making home visits, visiting children's homes during the summer, establishing pro- — 
. grams to meet requests and needs of parents, and help recruit school volunteers. 


Teacher aides: furnish escort service to children whose parents are unable to bring 
them to and from school or to accompany them on neighborhood wae. The aids also 


help during lunch period. 


Mrs. Rebecca Winton, director of early childhood education for the city school 
system (596-8948), is in charge of the pre-school centers. 


The schools where pre-school classes will be tn session this summer are: 


District 1 -- PS 4, 15, 19, 20, 34, 61, 63, 64, 97, 122, 140, 160, 188. 
District 2 -- PS 72, 107, 108, 109, 116, 121, 146, 168, 171, 198. 


District 3 -- PS 1, 2, 11, 23, 31, 33, 42, 51, 110, 111, 130, 134, 177. 


District 4 -- PS 7, 24, 39, 57, 68, 78, 79, 80, 83, 96, 101, 102, 129, 133, 154, 155, 
| 161. ne 


District 5 -- PS 9, 75, 76, 84, 87, 113, 144, 145, 163, 165, 166, 170, 179, 180, 184, 
191, 199. | 


District 6 -- PS 28, 90, 92, 100, 123, 128, 156, 175; 186, 192, 194, 197. 


The Bronx 


District 7 -- PS 1,5,.18, 2, 27, 29, 30, 31, 37, 43, 48, 49, 51, 65, 124, 154. 


t District 8 -- PS 39, 60, 62, 75, 107, 130, 140, 146. 
District 9 -- PS 2, 4,.28, 35, 53, 58, 63,88, 90, 110, 132. 


District 10 -- PS 32, 59. 


District 11 -- PS 21, 112, 


District 12 -- PS 20, 23, 50, 54, 61, 66, 92, 99, 134, 150. 


Brooklyn 
District 13 -- PS 3, 9, 11, 20, 44, 46, 54, 67, 93, 133, 256, 270, 282, 287, 305, 307. 


District 14 -- PS 16, 17, 18, 19, 31, 34, 37, 59, 110, 122, 132, 147, 148, 157, 168, 
196, 250, 257, 297. 


District 15 -- PS 1, 27, 29, 30, 32, 38, 58, 261. 


District 16 -- PS 21, 25, 28, 40, 75, 83, 106, 116, 120, 123, 129, 145, 151, 243, 
262, 274, 299, 304, 309. 


District 17 -- PS 87, 137, 138, 144, 156, 167, 175, 189, 191, 221, 289, 316. 
District 18 -- PS 41, 125, 150, 165, 184, 219, 284, 298. 
District 19 -- PS 45, 63, 73, 76, 113, 155, 158, 174, 182, 190, 213, 224, 260. 


District 21 -- PS 80, 188, 288. 


Queens 


District 23 -- PS 76, 92, 111, 171. 
| District 24 -- PS 14, 143. 
District 27 -- PS 42, 45, 96, 105, 106, 123, 155, 183, 197. 
District 28 -- PS 40, 48, 50, 140, 160. 


District 29 -- PS 15, 36, 37, 52, 116, 136. 


Richmond 


District 30 -- PS 14, 16, 18, 20, 31, 44. 


Day Elementary Schools 


Ninty-three elementary schools in disadvantaged areas of the city will be in 
session from July 1 through August 12 from 9 a.m. until 12 noon. They will offer three 
types of programs, with each child attending only one of three programs: 


1. At 86 of the schools, there will be special classes in remedial reading for 
pupils in grades 1 through 6. 


2. At the same 86 schools, a special new program will be offered in art and 
music for pupils in grades 1 through 6 who desire to take advantage of this opportunity 
for cultural enrichment. 
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3. At seven schools, a special program for children now in intellectually gifted 
classes in grades 4, 5 and 6 will be offered. These pupils will be given enrichment 
programs in mathematics, social studies, science and the arts. There will be 
approximately 20 children to a class. 


Pupils will be enrolled from public and non-public schools. 


Last summer, the elementary school program consisted of classes for 5,800 
pupils in remedial reading in 24 elementary schools.. This year more than 35,000 
pupils are expected to enroll. , : 


Dr. Max Meiselman is coordinator of the summer elementary school program 
(596-3969). ) 


The city school system is providing funds for programs in seven of the elementary 
schools amounting to $82,537. The remaining 86 school programs are being financed 
by Title I funds at a cost of $2,829,644. as 


The following is a list of the 93 schools in the program, with the seven schools 
offering IGC classes identified by the letter G after their number. 


MANHATTAN 


District 1 -- PS 15, 20, 64. 

District 2 -- PS 146, 198. 

District 3 -- PS 11, 130, 134. 

District 4 -- PS 57, 79, 96, 129G, 154. 
District 5 -- PS 84, 144, 145, 199. 


District 6 -- PS 28, 175, 186. 


BRONX 
District 7 -- PS 5, 18, 65, 154. 
District 8 -- PS 60, 75, 130, 146. 
District 9 -- PS 35G, 70, 90, 132. 
District 10 -- PS 59. 


District 11 -- PS 111. 


District 12 -- PS 61, 67, 92, 134, 150. 


BROOKLYN 


District 13 -- PS 67, 270, 282, 287, 305. 
District 14 -- PS 16, 19, 110, 290, 257G, 297. 
District 15 -- PS 27, 58, 124. 
District 16 -- PS 120, 243G, 262, 299, 304. 
District 17 -- PS 144, 156, 161, 241G, 289. 
District 18 -- PS 41, 150, 298. 

| District 19 -- PS 158, 182, 202. 
District 20 -- PS 140, 164. 


District 21 -- PS 90, 288. 


QUEENS 


District 23 -- PS 76, 149. 


District 24 -- PS 19. 
District 27 -- PS 45, 123, 183, 197. 
District 28 -- PS 30, 50G, 121, 140, 160. 


District 29 -- PS 36, 116, 134, 136. 


RICHMOND 


District 30 -- PS 3, 16G, 18, 50. 


Special Schools 


For the first time this summer, five regular day schools for the socially maladjusted 
and emotionally disturbed will conduct classes for 580 pupils. Classes will start July 1 
and continue through August 19 from 9 a.m. until 1 p.m. daily:’ Emphasis will be 
placed on remedial reading and language arts, mathematics and cultural enrichment, 
including trips and the use of many audio-visual aids. . 


The five schools are: 


Manhattan - PS 8, 29 King Street; PS 148, 466 West End Avenue, 


Bronx - PS 12, 2555 Tratman Avenue, 


ea nage 


Brookiyi — P8300, S27 See Bee 
Queens - PS 9, 5874 57th Street, Maspeth, 


The institutional summer program for emotionally disturbed pupils will be expand- 
ed to include approximately 1, 300 pupils in hospitals, rem centers and treatment 


centers, This represents an ‘increase of about 10 percent over last year. 


There will be a continuing pilot program at PS 89, Mace and Paulding Avenues, 
Bronx, for "teacher moms."" This program has been in operation throughout the school 
year. ‘Tt involves the use of volunteer women to assist teachers in motivating and 
encouraging severely emotionally disturbed children to learn and concentrate. 


The Bureau of Child Guidance will also maintain summer clinical service this year 
for 1,000 children. 


Sidney Lipsyte is White of the Bureau for Soétally Maladjusted Children (596-8966). 


Day Junior High Schools 


Fourteen junior high schools, including one intermediate school, will open for the 
summer on July 5 and will remain in session until August 19 for approximately 25,000 
pupils from public and non-public schools. Sessions will be held five days a week from 
8:30 a.m. until 1 p.m, Students will be drawn, for the most part, from grades 6, 7 
and 8. There are 39 junior ‘high schools which now have a sixth grade. 


Ninth-grade pupils desiring to take make-up courses will attend one of seventeen 
summer high schools, Exception will be made for ninth-year pupils who failed to re- 
ceive a certificate or diploma because of poor reading grades, These students will be 
admitted to one of the junior high schools for remedial reading instruction only. 


In addition to major subjects including English, foreign languages, science, social 
studies and mathematics, the summer courses will include enrichment classes in 
music and industrial arts for all junior high pupils who wish to enroll in these subjects. 
Special courses in home economics and typewriting will be offered at Arthur A. 
Schomburg Is, Park Ave and 127th Street, Manhattan. ~~ 


Bertram E. Weiss, principal of Andries Hudde JHS, Brooklyn, is coordinator of 
the summer junior high school program (CL 2-1662). 


The number of junior high schools in the program is the same as last year. 
Seven schools will be financed by Board of Education funds aggregating $290,000. 
The other seven schools will be financed under Title I at a cost of $290,000. The 


schools in een mare to the Schomburg school are: 


Aenkatten -- Booker T. Washington J Hs, 107th Street Ae Amsterdam Avenue; 
Robert F. Wagner JHS, 7 6th Street and Third Avenue. 


Bronx -r Herman Ridder J HS, Boston Road and 173rd Street; Joseph H. Wade 
JHS, 1865 Morris AVemLe; J ames M. Kieran JHS, Morrison Avemue and Bruckner 


Boiilevard. 


Brooklyn -- Mark Hopkins JHS, 70 Tompkins Street; Lefferts J HS, 400 Empire 
Boulevard; John J. Pershing JHS, 49th Street and Ninth Avenue; Nathaniel Macon J HS, 


141 Macon Street. 


Queens -- Daniel Carter Beard JHS, 144-80 Barclay Avenue, Flushing; Robert H. 
Goddard JHS, 138-30 Lafayette Street, Ozone Park; Robert A. Van Wyck JHS, 85-05 
144th Street, Jamaica. 


Richmond -- Bertha A. Dreyfus JHS, 101 Warren Street. 


Day High Schools 


The summer day high school program involves three projects: (a) 17 high schools 
which will offer the customary program of summer make-up and advanced study; (b) 
nine additional high schools in an academic talent search; and (c) three programs for 
students with high potential who hope in the fall to enter three of the city's specialized 
high schools -- Bronx HS of Science, West 205th Street and Jerome Avenue, Bronx; 
Stuyvesant HS, 15th Street near Second Avenue, Manhattan; and Brooklyn Technical HS, 
29 Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn. 


(a) Customary Summer Program 


Seventeen day high schools offering the customary program of studies will be in 
operation from July 5 to August 19 for approximately 70,000 pupils from public and 
non-public schools. Sessions will be held five days a week from 8:30 a.m. until 1 p.m. 


Three categories of pupils may attend summer day high schools: (1) pupils who 
wish to repeat failing work; (2) pupils who are candidates for graduation in September, 
1966; (3) pupils who wish to qualify for advanced work and who will reach term five or 
above by the close of 1966. 


- Regents examinations will be held on August 16 and 17. Thomas J. Fitzpatrick is 
coordinator of the three summer day high school programs (596-6984). 


_Last year there were sixteen high schools in the program. This year a second 
vocational high school has, been added -- Samuel Gompers Vocational HS, 455 Southern 
Boulevard, Bronx, the other being Eli Whitney Vocational HS, 257 North Sixth Street, 


Brooklyn. 


The summer high school program is financed primarily from Board of Education 
funds in the sum of $1,372,157. There is also a special grant of $70,000 this year for 
the vocational schools under Title I. ; 


In addition to the two vocational schools, the day schools in the high school pro- 
gram are: | 


| Manhattan -- George Washington HS, 192nd Street and Audubon Avenue; Washington 
Irving HS, 16th Street and Irving Place. 


Bronx -- James Monroe HS, 172nd Street and Boynton Avenue; Theodore Roosevelt 
HS, East Fordham Road and Washington Avenue; William Howard Taft HS, 172nd Street 
and Sheridan Avenue. 


in 


Brooklyn -- Abraham Lincoln HS, Ocean Parkway and West Avenue; Brooklyn 
Technical HS, 29 Fort Greene Place; Erasmus Hall HS, Flatbush and Church Avenues; 
New Utrecht HS, 1601 80th Street; Thomas Jefferson HS, Pennsylvania and Dumont 
Avenues. 


Queens -- Flushing HS, Northern Boulevard and Union Street, Flushing; : amaica 
HS, 168th Street and Gothic ‘Drive, Jamaica; Richmond Hill HS, 
Frnaklin K. Lane HS, 999 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn; William Cullen Bryant HS, 
48-10 3lst Avenue, Long ApIaRE City. 


Richmond -- New Does HS, Clawson Street and Lindbergh Avemue. 


(b) Academic Talent Search 


Nine high schools other than the seventeen in the regular summer day high school 
program will be open for 5,000 eighth and ninth-grade pupils from city schools who are 
not now taking academic courses leading to college entrance but who wish to change 
over to a college-oriented program. A special full-time guidance counselor has been 
assigned to each of the nine high schools in the program. 


Pupils will be selected by their teachers and guidance counselors as having 
potential for academic high school studies. They will begin classes July 5 and will take 
one course in English and speech, and another in either science or mathematics. 
Classes will be limited to 15 students who will attend school 3-1/2 hours a day. 
Teachers will strive to give each student individual attention. 


Upon successful completion of these courses, the students will be programmed 
into a regular academic curriculum beginning in September and leading to eventual 
college admission. 


The schools in the program are: 


Manhattan -- Louis Brandeis HS, West 84th Street and Amsterdam Avenue; 
Benjamin Franklin HS, East 116th Street and Pleasant Avenue. 


Bronx -- Evander Childs HS, Gun Hill Road and Barnes Avenue; Morris HS, 
166th Street and Boston Road. 


Brooklyn -- Eastern District HS, 227 Marcy Avenue; George W. Wingate HS, 
600 Kingston Avenue. 


Queens - Springfield Gardens HS, 114th Avenue and Springfield Boulevard, 
Cambria Heights; Long Island City HS, 28-01 41st Avenue, Long Island City. 


Richmond -- Curtis HS, Hamilton Avenue and St. Marks Place. 


The program is estimated to cost $317,625. It will be financed with federal 
funds. | 


(c) Specialized High Schools 


Approximately 300 ninth-grade pupils with high potential who just missed qualifying 
for admittance to the Bronx HS of Science, Brooklyn Technical HS or Stuyvesant HS, 
Manhattan (see page 8 for locations) will take summer courses to prepare for admis- 
sion in the fall. Selections were made for the summer program by teachers, guidance 
counselors, principals and assistant superintendents after extensive study and evaluation. 


Students admitted to the program will take concentrated instruction in mathematics 
and English. 


At the end of the summer, students' scores will be evaluated, further tests will 
be given and those deemed qualified will be admitted to the high school of their choice. 
Approximately 100 students will attend each of the three high schools. 


The summer schools which the 300 pupils will attend are Theodore Roosevelt HS, 
for those desiring to attend Science; Washington Irving HS, for those wishing to attend 
Stuyvesant, and Brooklyn Technical HS, for those desiring to attend that school in 
September. The three summer help schools are among the seventeen which will be 
open for the regular summer day high school program (see pages 8 & 9 for locations), 
The cost is financed from the same budget, 


Last summer, approximately 150 students attended the three specialized high 
schools in a pilot program. It was deemed successful and was doubled for the summer 


of 1966. 


Guidance Program 


A special guidance program will be conducted for 450 pupils who are taking make- 
up work in summer day high schools. The purpose of the program is to motivate the 
students to continue with the summer courses and return in September to the six 


high schools they normally attend. 


Six full-time counselors will work with the pupils during and after classes to 
encourage them to remain in school. The 450 pupils will attend Washington Irving HS, 
Theodore Roosevelt HS, Jamaica HS and Eli Whitney Vocational HS (see pages 8 & 9 for 
locations). Students are drawn from these schools and also from Seward Park HS, 
Grand and Ludlow Streets, Manhattan, and George Westinghouse Vocational and Tech- 
nical HS, 105 Johnson Street, Brooklyn. Pupils must be from 15-1/2 to 16-1/2 years of 


age. 


The program is federally funded under Title 5 of the National Defense Education 
Act for $11,987. 


Mrs. Ida Silver is coordinator of the project (596-8960). 


Evening High Schools 


Four summer evening high schools will be in operation from July 5 through 
August 19 for approximately 10,000 adults and students from public and non-public 
schools. Sessions will be held five evenings a week from 6:45 p.m. to 9:45 p.m. 
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The schools will open to the following categories of students: (1) applicants 17 years 
of age and over who are not attending any day high school; (2) high school students 
enrolled in cooperative education courses; (3) high school students 16 years of age © 
or over who have the special written — | of their day school principal. 


Sidney Jaffee (596-3867) is coordinator of the summer evening high schools, 
which are financed by Board of Education funds at a cost of approximately $166,500. 
The same number of schools were in operation last year. 


The four schools are Washington Irving HS, Theodore Roosevelt HS, Erasmus Hall 
HS and Jamaica HS (see pages 8 & 9 for locations). 


EDUCATION THROUGH RECREATION 


Fun. and Games | 


An expanded program utilizing 700 of the city's 900 school buildings is planned by the 
Bureau of Community Education, It will conduct 597 vacation day camps for school- 
age children, including 46 centers exclusively for teen-agers which will be open seven 
days a week, plus 77 new day camps open Saturdays and Sune | 


The bureau will operate 131 community centers, 52 of which will be open six 
nights a week, In addition, there will be 28 fee-supported summer day camps, 35 
play schools, 37 summer athletic fields, 45 day swimming pools and 39 evening 
swimming pools, 


Most of these facilities will have expanded programs and increased staff, and will 
be in operation from July 1 to August 31, 


An estimated 400, 000 children and adults are expected to attend the day camps and 
other recreation facilities daily compared with 225, 000 daily in the summer of 1965, 
This summer's program, financed from Board of Education funds, is estimated to cost 
more than $4, 000, 000. | 


A new bureau project is Operation CHAMP, to be conducted in cooperation with the 
Park Department, the New York City Youth Board and the Police Athletic League. Under 
this project, the school system will operate a day program at four high school athletic 
fields devoted exclusively to such sports as tennis, baseball, basketball, swimming, etc. 
so that participants may have an opportunity to becoms proficient in one of these athletic 
activities, The program will be offered to boys and girls from 10 to 16 years of age. 

It is expected that, this project will be financed by federal funds, 


Athletic fields expected to offer the program are fields at James Monroe HS, 172nd 
Street and Boynton Avenue, Bronx; Bushwick HS, Irving Avenue and Woodbine Street, 
Brooklyn; Jamaica HS, 168th Street and Gothic Drive, Jamaica; and Port Richmond HS, 
Innis Street and St... Joseph Avenue, Richmond, | 


The bureau's program last summer included 548 vacation day camps, with 15 for 
teen-agers; 80 summer evening community centers; 26 fee-supported or partnership sum- 
mer day camps, 33 play schools, 33 summer athletic fields, 45 day swimming pools and 
39 evening swimming pools, 


FSi. 


Assistant Superintendent Thomas A, Van Sant (596-3985) coordinates the bureau's 
activities, 


Summer Camp 


Approximately 13, 000 pupils from the city schools will enjoy free vacations as a 
result of efforts of the Bureau of Community Education in cooperation with the Herald 
Tribune Fresh Air Fund, About 11, 000 boys and girls will go to camp under the 
Friendly Town program, in which they visit private homes and sometimes remain for 
the entire summer, Another 2,000 boys and girls will attend one of the seven camps 
owned and operated by the Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund, 


School Gardening Program 


More than 55, 000 children from 195 elementary and junior high schools will main- 
tain 195 summer gardens in school yards and empty lots, assisted and supervised by 
87 summer garden teachers, 


In addition to beautifying many areas of the city, the school gardens provide re- 
creation and educational and cultural enrichment for pupils. Programs include 
"miracle gardens,"' vegetable gardens and flower gardens, 


Coordinator of the summer gardening program is Richard R, Kinney (596-4982), 


BASIC ADULT EDUCATION 


Education and Training 


During the summer, Operation Second Chance will conduct four centers for ap- 
proximately 1,000 adult Welfare Department clients seeking basic education for pre- 
employment training. The centers are at these locations: 


Manhattan - PS 23, 70 Mulberry Street; PS 43, West 129th Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue, 


Bronx - PS 149, Willis Avenue and 145th Street, | 3 a 


Brooklyn - Williamsburgh Training Center, 35 Arion Place, 


Seven evening elementary schools will offer classes in basic adult education and the 
teaching of English as a second language for approximately 2, 800 men and women, 
These locations will be utilized: 


_ Manhattan - Washington Irving HS, 16th Street and Irving Place; William L, Ettinger ‘| 
JHS, 106th Street and Madison Avenue; LaSalle JHS, 328 West 48th Street, a | 


Bronx - William Howard Taft HS, 172nd Street and Sheridan Avenue, 


Brooklyn - Thomas Jefferson HS, Pennsylvania and Dumont Avenues, 
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Queens - Jamaica Vocational HS, 162nd Street and Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, 


The Bureau of Community Education will conduct 678 classes in basic adult education 
accommodating about 12, 600 adults in cooperation with the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity under Title 2-B programs, — 


Mrs, Mary C. McDonald, assistant director of community education, is in charge 
of these programs for adult education (596-5191), 


The cost of these summer programe is estimated as follows: 


$168, 000 from Social Security Act funds for welfare clients: $400, 000 from OEO 
Title 2-B funds and $36, 867 from Board of Education funds for evening elementary 
schools, 


WORK-STUDY. PROGRAMS FOR YOUTHS 
id Youth Corps 


Under this program, auitidedtideatdty 1,900 boys and girls aererewente 16 and 21 years 
of age from the city's academic, vocational and selected junior high schools will work 
this summer in cooperation with the Neighborhood Youth Corps as teachers aides in 
kindergarten, in arts and crafts classes, in sports and athletic classes, in dramatic 
and music classes, and as clerical workers, They will workfrom10 a.m, until 5 p, m, 
four days a week, The fifth day will be spent in training at a borough-wide center, 
where they will also receive two hours of remedial instruction, High school graduates 
are not eligible for the program, 


Funds for the program are provided in the sum of $155, 609 from the Board of 
Education budget and in the sum of $832, 967 under the Economic Opportunity Act. 
Bernard V, Deutschman is coordinator of the program (596-6962), 


Voc ational . Work ~Study Program 


Approximately 600 boys and girls between 15 and 21 will study part-time and work 
2 part-time in vocational schools and in positions in municipal government under the Vo- 
4 cational Act of 1963, The boys and girls will be recruited from academic and vocation- 
al and selected junior high schools, They will perform clerical and related tasks and 
will receive on-the-job training, High school graduates are not eligible for the pro- 


’ gram, 


ff Funds are provided under the Vocational Act through the federal government in 
i the amount of $214,100, Mr. Deutschman also is in charge of this activity, 


Neighborhood Youth Corps Educational Enrichment Program 


Under this program, approximately 25, 000 youths between 16 and 21 will take part 
in a work-study project, The city school system will cooperate with community agencies 
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by providing a basic educational program, These youths will spend four hours a.day in 
paid employment and two hours in instruction, For the most part, the education will 
be non-graded and of a remedial nature, One hundred teachers from the city school 
staff will be assisted by specialists in reading, language arts and basic skills, The 
program will start July 5 and end August 31, 


Coordinator of the program is Emory A, Hightower of PS 169, Manhattan (SA 2- 
8699), | 


Manpower Development Training Programs ) | 


The city school system is cooperating with the federal government under the Man- 
power Development Training Act in training approximately 3,000 youths and adults at 
29 schools, centers and leased facilities during the summer. Courses prepare parti- 
cipants for patrolman, practical nurse, welder, bookkeeping-machine operator, 


key-punch operator, typist, stenographer, building services maintenance man and other 
occupations where trainees and prospective employees are in short supply. 


Herman Kressel is director of the school system's MDT programs (596-6953), 


Cost of the programs, which are federally financed and conducted on an annual basis, is 
estimated at $2, 000, 000 for the months of July and August. 


Job Counseling Centers 


Five job counseling centers will continue in operation throughout the summer to 
serve young people 16 through 21 who are discharged or graduated from the city school 


system, 


The headquarters center at Metropolitan Vocational HS, 78 Catharine Street, Man- 
hattan (telephone 227-8480), will continue through the summer with its regular day pro- 
gram of job counseling, placement, remedial reading, high school equivalency programs, 
and try-out shops in typing, business machines and garment machine operation, It will 
be open Mondays through Fridays from 8:30 a,m, until 4 p.m, 


Four evening centers open Mondays through Thursdays are as follows: 


Manhattan - High School of Fashion Industries, 225 West 24 Street, (675-7606), 
Hours 5:30 p.m, to 9 p.m, | 


Bronx - Samuel Gompers Vocational and Technical HS, 455 Southern Boulevard (665- 
6217). Hours 5 p.m, to 8:30 p,m, 


Brooklyn - William H, Maxwell Vocational HS, 145 Pennsylvania Avenue (DI 2- 
4500). Hours 5:30 p.m, to 9 p.m, 


Queens - Jamaica Vocational HS, 162-02 Hillside Avemue, Jamaica (739-6804). 
Hours 5:30 p.m, to 9 p.m, 


ye 


PROGRAMS FOR TEACHERS 


For Prospective Teachers 


) Abpgmeacttnstely 3, 000 colle e graduates with baccalaureate degrees who plan to be- 
come teachers in the ‘fall will take part in special summer pre-training courses spon- 
sored by the Board of ‘Education at the City College School of Education of the City 
University in a tuition-free program of professional education courses which will en- 
able them to complete required professional courses for a license to take over a class 

| in September. ' All participants will commit themselves to accept a teaching assign- 

) ment in September and to contimie thereafter in a teacher education program in an 
institution of their choice to achieve full professional qualification, Funds for the pro- 
; gram are provided in the sum of $1, 137, 816 under Title 1. | 


The program is expected to cover five to seven weeks depending on the license 


| | sought. Joseph A, Mandina, eke k of David A, Haran, Brooklyn, is coordina- 
| ting the program (596-6141), 


‘In-Service Program: 


Abii aiiae 6, 400 teacher's are expected to take part in a teacher-training pro- 
gram in a continuing effort to improve the teaching of disadvantaged children, The pro- 
gram will be conducted at ten institutes in the five boroughs by a specially selected : 
faculty of 220 staff members, Non-public school teachers and officials will also be ad- 


mitted to the institutes, 


There will be three institutes in Brooklyn, two each in the Bronx, Manhattan and 
Queens, and one in Richmond, The courses will include urban living, history and the 
social sciences, ylish as a second language, readingand the language arts, mathe- 
matics and science, Each course will develop curriculum trends, methodology and 
materials, Between July 1 and August 26, each program will cover two weeks from 
9 a.m, to3 p.m, daily. Participants will receive $75 a week, plus $15 for each 


dependent, 


Samuel Polatnick, ‘principal of Springfield Gardens HS, Queens (341-3033), is 
coordinator of the program, which is financed by a federal grant of $2, 000, 000 under 


Title I. 


Schools where the institutes will be conducted are: 


Manhattan ~ Eleanor Roosevelt JHS, West 182nd Street and Amsterdam Avenue; 
Simon Baruch JHS; East 21st Street and First Avenue, : 


Bronx - Alexander Burger JHS, 345 Brook Avenue; Creston JHS, 181st Street and 
Creston Avenue, 


Brooklyn - W, Arthur Cunningham JHS, 1875 East 17th Street; William J, Gaynor 
JHS, 223 Graham Avenue; Stephen Decatur JHS, 272 McDonough Street, 


Queens - Joseph Pulitzer JHS, 33-34 80th Street, Jackson Heights; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes JHS, ‘36-41 28th Street, Long Island City. 
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Richmond - Anning S, Prall JHS, 11 Clove Lakes Place, 


Many hundreds of city teachers will participate in courses at colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country offered under the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) 
and the National Science Foundation (NSF). Some will serve as instructors and research 
and curriculum personnel, Others will attend classes in foreign languages, mathematics 
and science for professional self-improvement, 


Hundreds of teachers will also attend colleges and universities to complete courses 
for higher degrees or in line with their own professional interests or needs, 


Renee J. Fulton, director of the Bureau of In-Service Training, is coordinating 
many of the study programs (596-6115), 


National Teacher Corps 


Approximately 70 teacher-internes, among them returnees from the Peace Corps, 
are enrolling in summer courses at New York University, Hunter College and Queens 


- College for training courses in teaching of reading, language arts, science, mathema- 
tics and social studies with the possible objective of obtaining a teaching license in the 
city schools, These trainees, assigned through the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, will observe teaching in summer schools in disadvantaged areas, and will 
receive orientation and assistance from community groups. Courses begin July 5 and 
end August 26, The program is federally financed, 


Curriculum Development 


This summer, 321 teachers specially trained in writing and revision of curriculums 
will attend 34 curriculum workshops conducted by the city school system, 


Twenty-one workshops will deal with on-going curriculum projects, Thirteen will 
be devoted to special task force assignments announced earlier in the spring. Subject 
areas covered by the workshops include foreign languages, mathematics, language arts, 
science, social studies, business education, education of children with retarded mental 
development, health education, industrial arts, typewriting, music and virtually every 
subject area in the overall curriculum, Pilot projects are being developed to coincide 
with the grade level reorganization plans of the school system and to meet the goal of 
Excellence in Education, 


Assistant Superintendent William H. Bristow of the Bureau of Curriculum Develop- 
ment (JU 2-3003) is in charge of the curriculum series. Dr. Arnold Raisner is serving 
as task force coordinator (JU 2-3003). 


School Volunteers 


City school officials emphasize the need for 3, 000 volunteers to serve this.summer 
in pre-school programs and in elementary schools and junior high schools, All persons 
with available time and an interest in seeing the school system achieve its Excellence 
goal may telephone JU 2-7087 or write to School Volunteers, 125 West 54th Street, 

New York City, N.Y. 10019, 
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Volunteers may serve a minimum of three hours a week, . They will be given train- 
ing and orientation by members of the School Volunteers, 


Volunteers are being sought from among housewives, retired business people, vol- 
unteers in other fields, college students with available time, and men and women from 


almost every walk of life, 


Other Programs 


In addition to the record number of programs being conducted on a city-wide basis, 
many individual schools and some of the 30 school districts throughout the city are con- 


ducting special school-wide and district-wide programs, 


For example, at PS 83, 219 East 109th Street, Manhattan, teachers and children 
have collected, through various fund-raising activities, the sum of $1, 800 for summer 
camp placement for almost 100 needy youngsters in the neighborhood, For the most part, 
this will be the first time these children have been able to leave the area, Irving Wernon. 


principal, is in charge (TE 1-2588), 


On the district level, Operation Upgrade is being conducted in District 8, Bronx, 
with the help of a federal grant, to instruct 150 teachers and supervisors in meaning- 
ful and vitalizing activities aimed at preventing pupil misconceptions and changing nega- 
tive attitudes. Curriculums will be developed to instruct children in civil rights, civil 


liberties and civil responsibilities, 


The program will extend from July 8 through July 28, under the supervision of 
District Superintendent Eugene T. Maleska, Fifty teachers of kindergarten through 
grade 4 as well as supervisors will be selected from the district to take part in a 


program of workshops and field trips, 


Dr. William P. Dorney, principal of PS 188, Bronx (DA 8-7676), is director of 
the project. All sessions will be conducted in the rotunda of the school, located at 


Youth House for Boys, 1221 Spofford Avenue, 


Prepared by: 
Gertrude L, Conroy 


Public Relations Assistant 
June 16, 1966 
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Agenda | ae 
LL IER Projects - Current and Proposed ie i 
2% ITER Financial position | | | ai 
5: TER Data and Computerization | ive 
u. Resolutions to be discussed, passed and signed a 
5; Election of Officers : | S%, Ee 


6; Discussion of new board members » | pit 


Minutes Bats oe ae 


Board Members Present: Dr. Myron Woolman - a, rE 
Mrs, Eugenia Woolman | ; nei 
Mr. Gordon R,*Carey  — | | ts 
Dr. Ira Cisin i: 


Absent: Mr, Floyd B, McKissick an 
. ae Also Present: Mrs. Nina Small _ 


Mrs, Lucia Hatch ae | sears 


There was general discussion of the agenda items and the | fe 
following resolutions were approved at the meeting: zo at 
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4 : : : i | 
| L: That the Executive Committee be authorized to transfer at ps 
; their discretion all income-producing property to another het 

tax-exempt corporation,* | Bit 
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2. That Dr. Woolman receive an annual salary of $28,000.00 
and a $2,000.00 personal expense account, 
(Moved by Ira. Cisin, seconded by Gordon R, Carey) 
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3; That Dr, Woolman and Mr, Carey be permitted to take Leave 
of Absence without pay for private consulting, 
(Moved by Eugenia Woolman, seconded by Ira Cisin) 
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Minutes (Continued) are 


y, That IER bank accounts be transferred to the United Com- 
munity National Bank at the discretion of the Treasurer, 
(Moved by Gordon R, Carey, seconded by Eugenia Woolman) 
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ee That the attached insurance package for IER personnel be 
accepted ,.* 
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B. That counsel with tax experience be retained by IER, 
: (Moved by Gordon R, Carey, seconded by Myron Woolman) 


a That IER is dedicated to dealing with a broad spectrum of 
organizations including government, schools, research organi- 
zations, labor unions, businesses and other groups which 
Share a common interest in IER's tax exempt purposes, * 


8. That the present officers and Executive Committee be re- 
elected for the coming year, * 


There was discussion of the desirability of enlarging the 


‘=~. 
im aee . 


| Board of Directors, Suggested names were: Dr. Robert ea 
Allen, Dr. Leonard Cottrell, Dr. Stanton Wormley, and es 
Dr. Frank Riessman. = 
Dr. Woolman and Mr. Carey were authorized to approach i 
i ‘ 


the persons listed about Board membership. 


7. That Mr, Gordon Carey, Executive Associate Director and 
Treasurer be authorized to enter into all and any con- 
tracts and other representations of the Institute,.* 


Respectfully submitted, 


lman 


Fugenia i 
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Attachment 


THE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


A Summary of Insurance 


The Formal Pension Plan 


1. All employees are eligible at the end of one full year 
of service, 

2. The formula provides that the Institute will make 
deposits equal to 4% of the first $4,800 of income 
plus 12% of that income in excess of $4,800. 

3. The Retirement benefit purchased is a function of 
the entry age and the salary of the employee, 

4. The incidental life insurance benefit is equal to 
100 times the Retirement benefit so purchased. 


Supplementary Retirement Income ( 501 (c)(3) ) 


1. Provides additional retirement income benefits for 
selected key employees. 

2. The Institute makes deposits equal to 20% of salary 
minus that amount deposited to the Formal Pension 
Plan, 

3. The Retirement benefit purchased in this plan is a 
Function of the entry age and the salary of the 
employee. 

WY. The incidental life insurance so purchased is equal 
to 100 times the Retirement benefit so purchased, 


The Group Insurance Program 


1. All full time employees who have completed three 
months of continuous service are eligible for 
coverage, | 

2. The Institute pays the cost of the employee benefits. 
An employee who wants to include his family contributes 
$4.00 monthly. 

3. The Benefits 

a Group term life insurance, 

b. Accidental death and dismemberment. 

C Sickness and accident weekly indemnity. 

d, Surgical 

—e Hospitalization 

F Major-medical 
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emp LOvyees). 42t 185 CGleieaccd €O provide tne insti- 
tute with insurance coverage for those key employees 
whose salaries would be continued, in the event of 
disability, both in greater amount and for a longer 
duration than that provided in the Group Insurance 
Program, 


Travel Accident Insurance 


1, This benefit is elective. 
2. It includes only those persons who travel in behalf 


of the Institute, 
Property and Casualty Insurance 


1, Automobile ? 
a. Liability and Collision on 1965 Buick, 
2; . Multi-Peril Policy. 
Public Liability. 
Employee's dishonesty. 
Fire and extended coverage on office contents. 
Rent. insurance in event of fire. 
Slander, etc. 
Valuable papers coverage. 
Fire legal liability. 
Theft. NOTE: $50 deductable up to $500 loss, 
No deductable on losses over $500. 
Workmans Compensation, 
Non-Ownership Automobile Liability. 
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1. 


Statement issued by Dr. Bernard E. Donovan, Super- 
intendent of Schools, concerning staffing of schools for 
the school year beginning in September, 1966: 


STAFFING 


It is important that the schools be staffed adequately for the school 
year beginning September 1966. It is particularly important that those schools 
which serve disadvantaged pupils be staffed to the greatest extent possible with 
regularly licensed and experienced teachers. To accomplish this our Division 


of Personnel has taken and is taking the following actions: 


All transfers of teachers have been completed. Transfers 
are limited because a teacher may not apply for transfer 
until five years of service have been rendered in a school 
under regular appointment, This new regulation will in- 
crease the experience index in disadvantaged schools. 

All regularly licensed teachers on eligible lists have been 
appointed {gppr. 4,000), These appointments went almost entirely 
to schools with disadvantaged pupils. Certain schools with 
severe staffing problems were ''saturated'"' with appointments 
so as to more sane balance anticipated declinations. Teachers 
must serve five years in a school before being eligible for 
transfer. 

Assignments of experienced substitute teachers are now being 
made, These assignments will also sia directed siunost en- 
tirely to schools with concentrations of disadvantaged pupils. 
Substitutes declining such assignments may not be employed 
as regular substitutes by any other school. 


After regularly appointed teachers and experienced substi- 


tutes are placed, existing vacancies will be filled by licensed 


- rTmore . 


Mo tm ee 


disadvantaged pupils are being given priority to the as- 
signment of regularly appointed or experienced substitute 
teachers, 

The conditionally licensed substitute teachers who will 
participate in an intensive and carefully planned summer 
preparation program at City University will then be ii 

to fill any remaining vacancies o Thetis é signments will 

be to various schools throughout the city with only a minimal 
number going to disadvantaged schools, Schools receiving 
these newly licensed conchiiee have been directed to have a 
specially designated assistant principal receive them, give 
them proper orientation and then provide constructive 
supervision for them during their first year of teaching. These 
teachers are being trained under Title 1 federal funds to help 
fill staff shortages so that experienced teachers may be as- 
signed to schools with disadvantaged pupils as outlined above. 
Special efforts will be made to reach applicants who failed in 


previous examinations in order to review the reasons for 


failure and help them to prepare to retake the examination. 


NEWS FROM ALBANY 


July 26, 1966 
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BILLS AND LAWS 


OE the ll, 168 bills introduced during the 1966 legislative session, 2298, 
or slightly over twenty percent of them were designed to affect education in 
some manner or other. 


The legislature passed 1271, or slightly more than ten percent of the 
bills introduced. Of these, the Governor's signature has been affixed to 785. 
One hundred eighty-six have been vetoed and approximately three hundred are 
on his desk awaiting action. 


IMPORTANT ENACTED AND SIGNED LAWS OF 1966 


Chapter Intro. # & Sponsor Effect of the Law 
767 A-+1944 Raises from $600 to $660 the maximum 
Travia state aid for each pupil in weighted 


average daily attendance, and the mini- 
mum by a corresponding ten percent. 


795 A-5406 — Expands the new state program of 
Rules supplying textbooks to students in 

private and parochial schools. The 
1965 law provided state aid in the 
amount of $10 a year for every pupil 
in grades 7-12. The new law provides 
$15 a year for the first three years and 
$10 a year thereafter. 


397 S-318 Grants to the New York City School 
Schwartz District an exemption from the dual 

job law ban for two years, until 1/1/68. 
Note: This law, Section 2573 of the 
Education Law, which was enacted 
during the depression, forbids a 
teacher to hold two jobs. Its original 
intention was good, but it should now 
be repealed and re-enacted if need 
arises. Over 15,000 teachers are need- 
ed to staff the many activities sponsored 
by the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion in addition to the basic instruction 
program. A bill to repeal the law was 
introduced at this session but has failed 
to come out of committee. 


- more , 


Maresca 
544 A-1616 

Maresca 
272 S-1727 

Gorfinkel 


representative on the Board of Exam- 
iners from an associate to a deputy 
superintendent and sets the expiration 
time of all eligible lists, except 
principals', at four years instead of 


three. 


Permits a member of the N. Y.C. 
Teachers' Retirement System to 


assign half or all of his contributions 


and accumulated interest in the retire- 
ment fund to be invested in securities of 
the type in which banks may invest 
public funds. Thus, while the pension 
share of the teacher's retirement 
allowance would be constant, the 
annuity share of the allowance might 
vary with the general economy. 


Limits supension of a teacher to 90 
days pending hearing, determination 
of charges, and imposition of penalty. 


BILL ON GOVERNOR'S DESK AND EXPECTED 


TO BE SIGNED, HAVING ALREADY BEEN 


URGED BY GOVERNOR 


S-6106 
Rules 


Create a N. Y. C. educational construction 
fund, to be administered by a board of 
trustees of nine, consisting of the 
president of the N. Y.C. Board of Educa- 
tion, four appointees of his and four 

of the Mayor's, to receive and adminis- 
ter moneys for construction and 
improvement of combined school- 
housing, et al, structures. | 
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The Board of Education is grateful to all readers of News from Albany 


who assisted in the campaign to enact laws beneficial to the school system 
and its educational policy. | 
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HEAD START LEADERS 


Last summer Bank Street concen- 
trated on developing a training pro- 
gram for Head Start teachers. This 
year it will conduct the first national 
workshop for administrators of Head 
Start. 

Twenty-five directors from large 
cities and small communities, repre- 
senting divergent regional problems, 
will meet from July 1 to August 26 
in classes held at Bank Street’s Early 
Childhood Center on West 42nd 
Street. Field placements will also be 
made for each participant, utilizing 
in full the facilities of the College and 
the community. 

The Institute is constructed with a 
view of clarifying to Head Starf ad- 
ministrators the aims of the program 
and providing background for devel- 
oping their awareness of the social 
pressures of family, neighborhood and 
cultural groups. 


as 


NDEA SUPERVISORS 
INSTITUTE 


Also a “first” on a leadership level 
is a National Defense Education Act- 
sponsored Institute to be held at the 
Educational Resources Center on 
125th Street from July 11 to August 
5. Members of this new NDEA In- 
stitute will come from several cities 
in Puerto Rico and from Milwaukee, 
Washington and New York City and 
will be teachers or individuals who 
have direct staff development respon- 
sibilities. 

Field work for the Institute will be 
in three Harlem schools. 

The goals of the Institute are to 
help teachers of disadvantaged chil- 


REPORTING 


dren acquire background and experi- 
ence for their professional develop- 
ment and the improvement of their 
supervisory skills. 


Cooperating with Bank Street’s staff 


will be specialists from Harvard Uni- 
versity, the Ford Foundation and New 
York’s public schools. | 


OUTDOOR SCIENCE 


At the Wave Hill Environmental 
Science Center in Riverdale, funded 
by the New York State Education 
Department through the Center of 


QUALITY IN QUANTITY 


Is Bank Street a small college? 
The enrollment in 1965-66 to- 
taled 1,252. Of these 86 were 
full-time students, candidates for 
the MS Degree during the se- 
mester just ending. 

The annual enrollment of 
NYU, the largest private univer- 
sity in the country,.was 41,000. 
Of these 40 (repeat, 40) were 
comparable to our 86 — that is, 
liberal arts college graduates 
studying full time for an MS 

_ Degree in early childhood or ele- 
mentary education. Teachers 
College had 70. Yeshiva, 26. 
Fordham, none. 


In this new perspective, Bank 
Street is not a school whose 
distinction depends on quality 
alone. Bank Street College’s Mas- 
ter’s*Degree program for liberal 
arts graduates in early childhood 
and elementary education is not 
so small after all. 


("= SUMMER AT BANK STREET 


Urban Education, Bank Street is 
sponsoring the first session of what it 
hopes will be a three-year experiment. 

Attending this new institute, “Out- 
door Science for City Schools,” will 
be a group of 4th-grade children from 
disadvantaged schools, a -group of 
gifted children of junior high and high 
school age, togéther with coordinators, 
supervisors and elementary science 
teachers. ; 

The program includes excursions in 
the Wave Hill preserve and trips to 
other city parks, guest lectures on out- 
door science and conservation, and 
laboratory investigations in_ biology, 
botany and ecology. 


PATTERSON HOUSE 


During the weeks of the regular 
Bank Street summer schedule — July 
3 to July 29 — teachers and guidance 
workers will again participate in a 
program for workers with children of 
deviant behavior patterns and learn- 


—- meg-difficulties at the Floyd Patterson 


House of the Wiltwyck School for Boys 
on East 18th Street. Each student will 
undertake the gathering and interpret- 
ing of materials on an_ individual 
child. Specialists from clinical fields 
will present studies of children from 
the viewpoint of their disciplines. The 
needs and the problems of the slow 
learner will be explored. 


1966 SUMMER SESSION 


The regular summer session at Bank 
Street offers a range of courses in child 
development, guidance, and curricu- 
lum content including workshops in 
music, science, art and dance. 


NEW DIRECTIONS 


Bank Street’s Consultation Service Helps Schools Nationwide 
| With Curriculum Innovation 


‘Your stimulating questions and 
suggestions have started us think- 
ing in new directions, particu- 
larly in the area of in-service 
education. We are anxious to 
develop a new approach in hu- 
man relations, curriculum inno- 
vation and methodology.” 
—Massachusetts school ad- 
ministrator, after a visit to 
the Curriculum Consulta- 
tion Service 


Established in connection with the 
Educational Resources Center under a 
contract with the Equal Educational 
Opportunities Program of the U.S. 
Office of Education, Bank Street’s new 
Curriculum Consultation Service is de- 
signed to help schools throughout the 
nation with problems of desegregation 
by providing consultants, arranging for 
observation and discussion and pre- 
senting and demonstrating special 
methods and educational and curricu- 
lum aids. 


Assembled by a knowledgeable staff 
the Service has a collection of inno- 
vative materials, including reading se- 
ries; mathematics, social studies and 


science projects; pictures and other 
graphic aids. Teaching and learning 
machines in the Educational Re- 
sources Center are also available. 

Visitors to the New York office are 
provided with on-site visits to educa- 
tional situations paralleling their own. 
Staff members of the Consultation 
Service also travel upon request to a 
consultee’s institution. 

In the New York area the Curricu- 
lum Consultation Service has con- 
ducted numerous faculty conferences 
and workshops in public and private 
schools and in colleges and universi- 
ties. 

It has also extended assistance 
to schools throughout New York State 
and been active in evaluating and 
strengthening innovative practices in 
schools in Virginia, New Jersey, Mich- 
igan, Tennessee and forty other states. 

Consultation is provided not only 
by visits but by written communica- 
tion and telephone calls. Among in- 
dividual callers have been a church 
volunteer looking for reading texts for 
after-school coaching; a Congress- 
man’s wife inquiring about middle- 
school curriculum; an author of chil- 
dren’s plays looking for a publisher. 

An English visitor wrote: “The visit 


has been one of the most valuable and 
stimulating of our whole six week trip.” 

In sharing new educational strate- 
gies and programs the Curriculum 
Consultation Service is fulfilling the 
philosophy expressed by John W. Gard- 
ner, Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare: “When schools provide 
each youngster with the particular ed- 
ucation that most benefits him, then 
and only then does equality of oppor- 
tunity become a meaningful concept.” 


TEACHERS BECOME AWARE 
Bank Street Heads 
Nationwide Survey 


How are teachers being prepared 
today to work with the disadvantaged ? 

Courses have sprung up all over the 
country designed to prepare teachers 
to meet the special needs of disadvan- 
taged students; some financed by the 
federal government; others initiated 
by colleges and universities and by 
city school systems. 

The need for assessing these pro- 
grams and for laying down guidelines 
for their effectiveness has been appar- 
ent. Because of Bank Street’s long ex- 
perience in the field and its reputa- 
tion as a research institution, the U.S. 
Office of Economic Opportunity and 
the U.S. Office of Education last sum- 
mer asked the College to undertake a 
study, the complete report of which, 
“Teacher Education In a Social Con- 
text” edited by Gordon J..Klopf and 
Garda Bowman of Bank Street’s fac- 
ulty, is now in press. 

The study, PROJECT AWARE, 
was Carried on under the expert.guid- 
ance of a nationwide group of leading 
educators, who helped review findings 
and make recommendations. 

The report does not provide a blue- 
print but rather establishes some basic 
guidelines. These stress the fact that 
experimentation and innovation must 
underly all such programs. Another 
essential criterion is that racial and 
ethnic integration must be a reality 
at every level of operation. 

Evaluation and follow-up were em- 
phasized as an important part of the 
program. Special attention was given 
to the need to explore, evaluate and 
expand the new “para-” profession of 
teacher-aides. 


AID TO READING 
INCENTIVE FILMS 


We are delighted to be able to an- 
nounce that the Hattie M. Strong 
and the Doris Duke Foundations have 
recently contributed a total of $60,000 
towards the funding of Bank Street’s 
Reading Incentive Films. 

In the Kettering Foundation’s pro- 
jected documentary “Make A Mighty 
Reach,” which will present significant 
developments in public education, a 
sequence on Bank Street’s Reading 
Incentive Films _ will be included. 
Thomas K. Caulfield, the Associate 
Producer of “Make A Mighty Reach,” 
writes in praise of the films, “Rarely, 
if ever, have we seen such a valid, 
creative, special approach to the solu- 
tion of special problems.” 

Less than a year old, the film proj- 
ect has received an overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic response. The films al- 
ready produced have been shown in 
the 25 Harlem and East Harlem 
schools assisted by Bank Street’s Edu- 
cational Resources Center and at Bank 
Street-sponsored institutes and sem- 
inars. 

The Reading Incentive Films, de- 
signed to stimulate a child’s desire to 
learn to read, feature carefully selected 
books read by outstanding personalities 
including Harry Belafonte, Edward G. 
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In May Mrs. John V. Lindsay, wife of New York’s mayor, visited Bank Street’s new 
Early Childhood Center on West 42nd Street. Pictured above are, left to right, 
Mrs. Lindsay; Elizabeth C. Gilkeson, Chairman of Bank Street’s Children’s Programs; 
and Mrs. Dominick J. DiMurro, Parent-Aide at the Early Childhood Center. 


Robinson, Diahann Carroll, George 
Maharis, Shirley MacLaine, James 
Garner and Sidney Poitier. Over a 
two-year period 25 films will be pro- 
duced. At present eleven films are in 
one stage or another of production. 

A national committee to assist in 
promotion and distribution of the films 
is being formed. 


CLICHES AND REALITIES 
IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Long-time friend of Bank Street 
Dr. Elliott Shapiro spoke at the Col- 
lege’s Closing Exercises on June 7th. 

Dr. Shapiro, dynamic principal of 
P.S. 92 and subject of a recent pro- 
file in The New Yorker, spoke on 
““Clichés and Realities in Our Schools.” 
“Teachers must be different,” stated 
Dr. Shapiro, “they must take the step 
forward toward citizenship.” His em- 
phasis was upon the teacher’s responsi- 
bility in bringing to each child a true 
sense of participation in a democratic 
society. 

In honoring the class of 1966, Char- 
lotte B. Winsor, recently appointed 
Vice President of Bank Street College, 
spoke of the wide national and inter- 
national influence of Bank Street, 
whose graduates are active in educa- 
tion in Ghana, Kenya and Israel and 
are teaching across the United States 
from California to New England. 


The wonderful world of books comes 
alive on the screen as Harry Belafonte 
reads Gilberto and the Wind. 
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EFFECTIVE SCIENCE 
TEACHING 

Even before Sputnik, Bank Street 
recognized the need for special pro- 
erams to prepare elementary school 
teachers to introduce modern science 
into the classroom. 

Over the past twelve years, Bank 
Street has continued its emphasis on 
effective science teaching and the need 
for experimenting with new patterns 
of science teaching in order to reach 
all children — the gifted and the dis- 
advantaged. Its many science pro- 
grams have included Institutes spon- 


sored by the Esso Educational Foun- 


dation, Socony-Mobil, the New York 


State Education Department, the Al- 


fred P. Sloan Foundation and the 
National Science Foundation. 

From September 22, 1966, to May 
16, 1967, the National Science Foun- 
dation is funding a new In-Service 
Institute for Supervisors and Teachers 
of Science in Grades 4-6 with the 
objective of bringing teachers into con- 
tact with outstanding scientists and 
college instructors capable of igniting 
enthusiasm for science in their stu- 
dents. Another emphasis of the pro- 
sram will be upon the local science 
teaching resources of New York City, 
including the Planetarium and the 
Museum of Natural History. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
FOUNDATION GRANT 


In recognition of the great need 
today for quality teachers at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels of edu- 
cation, the United States Steel Foun- 
dation in May awarded a special grant 
of $15,000 to Bank Street College’s 
50th Anniversary Fund. 

In presenting the grant, Mr. R. C. 
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NEW TRUSTEE 


Mr. Irving Bere- 
zin has been elect- 
ed to the Bank 
Street College 
Board of Trustees. 
Mr. Berezin is a 
partner of Anna 
_M. Rosenberg As- 
sociates, a member 
of the Board of HARYOU-ACT and 
a Member of the Advisory Council of 
the Borough of Manhattan Commun- 
ity College and the Mohawk Valley 
Community College. He is on the Na- 
tional Council for the Eleanor Roose- 
velt Foundation. 


Mr. Berezin served in the United 
States Air Force, and from 1943 to 
1945 was Chief of Manpower Utiliza- 
tion. He has been a Member of the 
Board of Directors of Science Public 
Relations, Inc. and of the Greater 
New York Urban League. Mr. Berezin 
also served on the Advisory Committee 
to the Superintendent of Schools, New 
York Board of Education, from 1961 
to 1963 and has been consultant on 
Manpower and Personnel to the De- 


fense Department. 

Recently Mr. Berezin was Special 
Consultant to the United Nations Mis- 
sion on Industrial Development to 
Ghana and Nigeria. Mr. Berezin re- 
ceived his B.A. and M.A. from New 
York University and lives in New 
York City with his wife and two 
daughters. 


Tyson, Chairman of the financial pol- 
icy committee said: “We wish you 
every success in your important task, 
one which is so vital to American life.” 


HONORARY TRUSTEE 


Dr. Lawrence K. Frank, noted au- 
thor, educator and pioneer in the field 
of family guidance, has retired after 
16 years as a Trustee of Bank Street 
College. He has been elected an Hon- 


orary Trustee of the College. 


BANK NOTE 


Parents Campaign 


In March, under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Richard Gallen, 
a group of hard-working, de- 
voted parents began a campaign 
to reach all of the other parents 
of Bank Street’s School for Chil- 
dren. 

The goal: $75,000 for the 
parents’ gift to the new building, 
the Children’s Library. 

A Share System was designed 
to make it possible for parents 
to give to Bank Street over a 
3-tax-year period. Those sub- 
scribing one or more shares will 
have their names placed on a 
Bronze Scroll in the new build- 
ing. 

By the end of May, $30,000 
had been raised and almost 100 
pledges had been made. Needed: 
a few key leadership gifts by 
parents, grandparents and friends 
of Bank Street to bring the Par- 
ents Campaign to a _ successful 


conclusion! 


C. PETER STRONG, Treasurer. 


BANK STREET COLLEGE OF EDUCATION . 
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Migrants in the 
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This 
Heartless 
Business 


The injection of the 
Church-State issue into 
health, welfare and 
education programs 


[| 


Virgil C. Blum 


National and State 
legislation intended to 
aid the welfare and 
‘secular education of 
children ts being 
challenged as a threat 
to separation of 
Church and State. In 
effect, this action 
imposes a religious 
test as a qualification 
for secular benefits 


Virgil C. Blum 


America / September 10, 1966 


BUSINESS 


Everybody—or almost everybody—is 
today trying his mightiest to help the 
handicapped, the poor, the deprived 
schoolchild. President Johnson wants 
every child to share in the abundance 
and hope of America, and to this end is 
sponsoring major welfare and education 
programs. Congress, in overwhelming 
majorities, provides welfare and educa- 
tion benefits for all school children. Leg- 
islators in State after State are extending 
health, safety and welfare services to all 
children on the basis of racial and reli- 
gious equality. 

This upswing of freedom and equality 
is the flowering of a greater national sen- 
sitivity for the rights and liberties of the 
human person. A greater respect for 
rights of conscience. A healthier attitude 
toward equal opportunities for all. A 
stronger protest against imposing one 
man’s beliefs on another. A sharper re- 
action against the denial of equality on 
grounds of race or creed. 

But not everybody is happy with this 
upswing of freedom and equality. There 
are some who want to deprive Negro 
children and other children in Christian 
and Jewish schools of their rights and 
liberties. 

When the Supreme Court said that 
Negro children have a right to freedom 
and equality in nonsegregated schools, 
White Citizens Councils organized to 
strip them of these ennobling blessings. 

Before the first educationally deprived 
Negro and Puerto Rican children had 
had their first remedial lesson in gram- 
mar under President Johnson’s Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, the American Jewish 
Congress (AJC) declared it would sue 
to strip Christian and Jewish school- 
children of the right to share in the bene- 
fits of the law. 

Before Head Start teachers in Kansas 


THIS HEARTLESS 


City had had time to show four-year-old 
poverty children how to use soap and a 
toothbrush, and how to use crayons to 
draw a horse, Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State (POAU ) last summer 
filed a suit in court to bar teachers who 
wore long skirts (nuns) and who taught 
youngsters in classrooms where religion 
was taught during the regular school 
year. 

In 1965 the Michigan legislature, with 
hardly a_ dissenting vote, extended 
health and welfare benefits to church- 
related school children. But before diag- 
nosticians had identified the first mental- 


ly handicapped or emotionally disturbed 


child, before speech correctionists had 
encouraged the first stuttering child, and 
before nurses had given the first hearing 
and vision tests to children attending 
Christian and Jewish schools, the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union (ACLU), 
the American Jewish Congress and 
Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State filed 
suit in Detroit to tear from the chil- 
dren’s grasp the health and welfare 
benefits they so sorely need. 

And before the first Pennsylvania 
children in Christian or Jewish schools 
climbed aboard public buses provided 
for their health, safety and welfare, the 
American Jewish Congress initiated 
legal proceedings to snatch this welfare 
benefit from their grasp, and the grasp 
of thousands of other needy children. 

This is a heartless business. It strikes 
at children—helpless children, handi- 
capped children, poor and deprived chil- 
dren—the hope and expectation of to- 
morrow’s America. 

Like every ignoble business, this 
heartless business too is perpetrated: in 
the ‘name of right and virtue. Jt is car- 


ried on in-the name of the right of free 
association, of the separation of Church 
and State. But when these highly valued 
principles of American freedom are 
twisted to tear freedom and equality 
from the grasp of Negro, Christian and 
Jewish children, they are perverted to an 
evil end. For they are then used to de- 
grade Negro children to an inferior sta- 
tus and deny religious freedom to Chris- 
tian and Jewish children, and, moreover, 
to coerce them to accept another man’s 
religious and moral values. 

Not only is this an attack upon the 
rights and liberties of children. It is also 
an attack upon judicial interpretations. 
The U.S. Supreme Court has said— 
and it has said repeatedly—that a citizen 
cannot be denied equal rights because of 
race or religious beliefs. 

In the Brown case of 1954, the court 
said that a State may not deny a child 
freedom and equality in education be- 
cause of its color. Hence, segregation is 
invalid. 

In the Everson case of 1947, the court 
said that a State may not deny children 
equality in school bus transportation 
“because of their faith or lack of it.” 
Hence the court held New Jersey’s fair 
bus-ride law constitutional. 

In the Sherbert case of 1963 the court 
said that government may not force a 
citizen to choose between his religious 
convictions and welfare benefits. To en- 
force such a choice, said the court; in- 
fringes religious liberty. Hence the court 
ruled invalid a law that would force a 
Seventh-Day Adventist to choose be- 
tween his religious convictions and un- 
employment benefits. 

Despite the civil rights of Negro chil- 
dren, White Citizens Councils tell them 
in effect that they must cease being Ne- 
groes to enjoy freedom and equality in 
education. 

Despite the civil rights of Christian 
and Jewish children, the ACLU, AJC 
and POAU tell them they must choose 
between their religious convictions, on 
the one hand, and welfare and education 
benefits, on the other. They tell these 
children that because they exercise their 
religion in the choice of a Christian or 


Jewish school they must be denied free- 
dom and equality and be treated as 
second-class citizens. 

To tell a Jewish child born with a de- 
formed hand that he must choose be- 
tween reading the Talmud in school and 
receiving therapeutic treatment from a 
public nurse is indeed a heartless busi- 
ness. It would wrench the law of God 
from the heart and mind of the child as 
the price of his physical well-being. 

To tell a Christian child born in dire 
poverty that he must make a choice be- 
tween reading the Bible in school and 
sharing in the special educational serv- 
ices of the Education Act of 1965 is not 
only a heartless business, but one that 
undermines the government’s efforts to 
uplift poor children to enable them to 
play a more useful role in our society. 


t is not strange, however, that the 
crusade to deprive children in Christian 
and Jewish schools of welfare and edu- 
cation benefits is being waged in the 
name of separation of Church and State. 
For under the rubric “absolute separa- 
tion of Church and State,” governments, 
some of them totalitarian, have in other 
countries adopted rigorous policies re- 
stricting the free exercise of religion. 
That such a crusade should occur in 
America, however, is tragic, since, as 
Christopher Dawson remarked, separa- 
tion of Church and State was intended 
by our founders to protect religious free- 
dom—not to destroy it. 

The Church-State issue is, moreover, 
a false issue. For in none of the welfare 
and education nrograms under attack 
was it the purpose of the lawmakers to 
aid religion, to violate separation of 


- Church and State. Nor is the primary 


effect of any of these programs to aid 
religion. Lawmakers have, in fact, con- 
sistently adhered to guidelines often 
stated by the U. S. Supreme Court and 
set down in clear and unmistakable 
terms in the Schempp Bible-reading case. 

In stating the test of validity, the 
Court there asked two questions that 
are critical in welfare and education leg- 


islation. These are: 1) What is the “pur- 
pose” of the law? and 2) What is the 
“primary effect” of the law? If either 
the purpose or the primary effect of the 
law is to aid religion, said the court, the 
law is invalid; but if the purpose and 
primary effect of the law are secular, 
that is, nonreligious, the law is constitu- 
tional. This may be called the doctrine 
of the primacy of secular effects. 
Now, what was the purpose of-the law- 
makers in enacting the Antipoverty Pro- 
gram? The Pennsylvania Fair Bus Law? 
The Michigan Auxiliary Services Law? 
The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act (ESEA)? Was it to aid re- 
ligion? Ask the lawmakers. There is not 
a single lawmaker in Congress, Michi- 
gan or Pennsylvania who would not af- 
firm that his purpose was secular: to 


. promote the welfare and secular educa- 


tion of children. 

But what about the primary effects of 
such law? When an ESEA speech cor- 
rectionist helps a Catholic school child 
with a speech defect, is the primary ef- 
fect to aid the child’s speech (i.e., a secu- 
lar effect) or to aid the Catholic reli- 
gion? When a Head Start teacher in a 
Jewish school shows a culturally de- 
prived child how to brush his teeth. is 
the primary effect to aid the child's 
health (secular) or to aid the Jewish re- 
ligion? When a tax-supported bus picks 
up a rural child and drops him off at 1 
Lutheran school, is the primary effe-t to 
aid the child’s health, safety and welfare 
(secular) or to aid the Lutheran reli- 
gion? 

In all such welfare and education pro- 
grams, the primary effect of the law is 
nonreligious or secular, and any benefit 
that may accrue to religion is incidental 
and hence does not violate Church-State 
separation. 

According to the doctrine of the pri- 
macy of secular effects, the question 
whether Church-State separation is vio- 
lated is decided on the basis of the pur- 
pose of the lawmaker and the primary 
effect of the law—not on the basis of the 
incidental by-products of the law. 

This doctrine is applicable in all wel- | 
fare and education legislation. And Con- 
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gress has applied it repeatedly in all 
kinds of programs. With Federal funds, 
a needy woman can retire in a Jewish 
home for the aged, a low-income student 
can attend a Lutheran college, a gradu- 
ate student can study at Southern Meth- 
odist University and a scholar can carry 
on research at Catholic University. 

All such welfare and education pro- 
grams are based on the principle of re- 
ligious neutrality. In achieving its secu- 
lar objectives, the government aims 
neither to help nor to hinder religion. Its 
purpose is secular. Hence, in the distri- 
bution of its secular benefits, the govern- 
ment does not deny these benefits to citi- 
zens attending church-related institu- 
tions. For to do so would be to impose a 
religious test for sharing in secular bene- 
fitt—a violation of religious freedom 
and a rejection of the principle of re- 
ligious neutrality. It would, in fact, be 
throwing the full weight of the govern- 
ment’s taxing and spending power 
against religiously motivated citizens. 


ut ACLU, AJC and POAU are 
absolutists in their approach to the prob- 
lem of Church-State relations. They re- 
ject the doctrine of the primacy of secu- 
lar effects—at least as it applies to 
government help to needy and educa- 
tionally deprived children in Christian 
and Jewish schools. They would para- 
lyze government for helping the de- 
formed child, the mentally handicapped 
child, the speech-defective child, the 
educationally deprived child, the rural 
-child—when such help incidentally bene- 
fits religion. Logically, this hard, inflex- 
ible and absolutist position on Church- 
State separation would strike down 
every welfare program as invalid, since 


such programs invariably incidentally 


benefit religion. 

_ But far more damaging than the edu- 
cational and physical injuries suffered 
by deprived children, if that be possible, 
is the damage done to community un- 
derstanding and to religious freedom. 
As Dr. Franklin H. Littell, of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, observed: 


“The ideological approach to separation 
has almost always been accompanied by 
hostility to and suppression of the free 
exercise of religion.” 

Children in Christian and Jewish 
schools in New York do not enjoy the 
health and welfare services enjoyed by 
children in the public schools. Recently, 
a bill was introduced to correct this de- 
fect in the law and give all children, re- 
gardless of religious beliefs, the health 
and welfare care they need. The AJC 
immediately launched an attack upon 
this plan. 

Thereupon Agudath Israel of Amer- 
ica, a national Orthodox Jewish organi- 
zation, charged the AJC with “tamper- 
ing with the physical and mental health 
of religious schoolchildren.” This is in- 
deed a heartless business, as Rabbi Mor- 
ris Sherer, executive vice president of 
Agudath Israel, intimated when he con- 
tinued: “To permit extreme interpreta- 
tions of Church-State separation to deny 
sorely needed health and welfare assist- 
ance to a handicapped child because he 
studies in a religious school is the anti- 
thesis of Americanism.” 

It is through a twisted reading of the 
Federal and State constitutions that 
doctrinaire separationists are making 
their drive to degrade children in Chris- 
tian and Jewish schools to the status of 
second-class citizens. In this they are 
carrying forward the crusade of the 
19th-century Nativists and Know-Noth- 
ings. It was these bitterly anti-Catholic 
groups that spawned State Nativist 
amendments that prohibit direct aid to 
church schools. 

But the denial of equal health and 
welfare benefits to children in Christian 
and Jewish schools on the ground that 
such benefits aid religion is actually a 
denial of freedom of religion. The denial 
of such benefits, said Justice Brennan, 
speaking on this point in the Schempp 
case, “would require government to im- 
pose religious discriminations and dis- 
abilities, thereby jeopardizing the free 
exercise of religion, in order to avoid 
what is thought to constitute an estab- 
lishment.” 

Regarding the incidental benefits that 


-accrue to religion as the by-product of 


welfare programs, Justice Brennan said: 
“If such benefits serve to make easier or 
less expensive the practice of a particu- 
lar creed, or of all religions, it can hard- 
ly be said that the purpose of the pro- 
gram is in any way religious, or that the 
consequence of its nondiscriminatory 
application is to create the forbidden de- 
gree of interdependence between secular 
and sectarian institutions.” As is clear, 
this is a restatement of the doctrine of 
the primacy of secular effects. 


gainst the pressures designed to 
deny equal benefits to children in Chris- 
tian and Jewish schools, there is a grow- 
ing determination to eradicate second- 
class citizenship resulting from religious 
belief. More and more people now feel 
that every child should have the health, 
welfare and educational services needed 
for his full development as a citizen, re- 
gardless of the school he attends. 

More citizens, moreover, are coming 
to realize that the health, welfare and 
education of children in private schools 
are not simply private affairs; that cor- 
rectable mental and physical defects and 
illnesses, and unequal educational op- 
portunities due to discrimination, are a 
waste of the nation’s most precious re- 
source, its children; and that it is a grave 
social injustice, a violation of freedom 
and equality as well. 

With the growth of a greater sensitiv- 
ity for the rights and liberties of the 
school child, due in part to the efforts 
of such groups as Citizens for Educa- 
tional Freedom, we may hope that all 
our children—Christians, Jews and non- 
believers—will soon enjoy the freedom 
and equality that is the hope of every 
American and the best guarantee of a 
free and open society. | 

[VIRGIL C. BLUM, S. J., a professor 
of political science at Marquette Univer- 
sity, and author of Freedom of Choice 
in Education (Macmillan) and Free- 
dom in. Education (Doubleday), is a 
member of the executive committee of 
Citizens for Educational Freedom.] & 
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UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20425 


i eee 6 0 - | | : ee _ September 19, 1966 


MEMORANDUM: 
TO : Governmental Officials and Wi ieceriahh Ga of Labor and Civil 


Rights and Community , ae gf : ) 
FROM: Samuel J. Simmons > oS v4 | 


Director, Field Services Division 


Enclosed for your information be List™=ef participants in. 


- the eight conferencés on school desegregation sponsored by 


our State Advisory Committees during the months of March, 


April, May, and June. 


Free ee - .ae, a 


I am also ia a Commission pubiéeektalk Federal Rights 


| Under SeOPs. Desiedsiabiatboe Law, limited quantities of which 


are scent lettio at this office upon request. 
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CONCILIO DE INQUILINOS DEL BARRIO, Inc. ~7°4 775 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Executive Committee 


Carmen Rivera 
Chairman 


Demetrio Rodriguez 
Vice-Chairman 


Ernestine Olmo 
Vice-Chairman 


Mary Iemma 
Treasurer 


Henry Reyes 
Secretary 


Ted Velez 
Executive Director 


Hyman Kruglack | 
Antonio Echevarria 
Larry Cole 
Alejandro Rodriguez 
Doris Cruz 
Directors-at-Large 
e 


MEMBERS 


Frank Espada 
Ramon Velez 
Celestine Rivera 
Paul Cogueron 
Joseph Maya 
Rose Lee 
Domingo Gonzalez 
Lill‘'an Burgess 
Margaret Jenkins 
Lucy Rodriguez 
Mrs. Klein 
Candy Mendoza 
Mrs. Bennett 
Matilde Serrano 
Rafael Figueroa 
Mercedes Ruiz | 
Carmen Archilla 
Belli Phyllips 
Luis Perez 

Alma James 


e 
MEDICAL CONSULTANTS 


Dr. Francisco Trilla — 
Dr. Hyman Gold 

Dr. Marvin Belsky 
Dr. Alfred Moldovan 


Stanley Faulkner, Esq. 
General Counsel 


Telephone: Fi 8-5555 


EAST HARLEM TENANTS COUNCIL 


1714 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10029 


GS 
iS . 
% eptember 23, 1966 
° 


Rs 


Floyd Mc Kissick 

Director, Congress of Racial Equality 
200 West 135th Street 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Mc Kissick: 
After careful consideration, the East Harlem Tenants Council, 
has found it necessary to issue a list of demands in an attempt 


to facilitate a reasonable and just settlement over the issue 
of I,8. 20. 


It is necessary to take action at this time because the Puerto 


Rican leadership of East Harlem has not to date been permitted 


to participate in finding a solution to the 201 situation. 


In a community such as East Harlem, with a predominately 
Puerto Rican population, we find it impossible to recognize a 
solution to a community problem arrived at without the partici- 
pation of the Puerto Rican leadership. 


Our demands are: 


Le The Board of Education and the present negotiators 
cannot continue making decisions without the active 
participation of the Puerto Rican leadership, especially 
in an area with one of the largest Puerto Rican 
populations in New York City. 


y The zoning of I,S, 201, must be changed to include 
the children who reside below 125th Street to expand 
Puerto Rican enrollment. 


Je Wide community participation and increased local 
community responsibility for the reviews and initiation 
of curriculum and the staffing of I.S. 201, must be 


eranted. 


4. To work for the placement of the first Puerto Rican 
principal within the school system of the City of 
New York. Especially the appointment of a Puerto 
Rican member to the Board of Education. 


incerely, 


FES ol: 


Ted Velez 
Executive Director 


With the support of: 


Nick Ortiz, Comite Pro Ninos Lisiado De Puerto Rico 

Monserratte Flores, Chairman, South Bronx Orientation Center 

Ramon Velez, President, National Association of Puerto Rican Affairs 
Gerena Valentin, Congress of Puerto Rican Hometown Organizations 

Amelia Betanzos, National Puerto Rican Civil Rights Committee 

Carmen Normandia, Council of Puerto Rican Organizations of Lower Manhattan 


Frank Espada, 

Frank Rivera, 

Rafael Zambrana, 

Malcom Evans, 

Humberto Aponte, 

Saturno Diaz, Desfile Puertorriqueno 

Julius Hernandez, Spanish Merchants Association 

Efrian Rosa, Coordinator, Fiesta Folklorica Puertorriquena 
Emeric Damaso, President, Unidas de Bronx, Organizacion 
Jose Morales Fr., Puerto Rican Civic Leader 

Louis Vasquez, President, New York Borinquen Lions Club 
Rec. P. Cotto, Riverside Church 
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OVD GARRISON 
iTV BOARD oF 
tVINGSTON | 

ork, New Yorx 1717201 


Re: Jon HATOHETT 


Wr. Jomm HaToweTY of 136 WesTréTu Street, New Yorn 
CITY HAS COME TO THIS OFFICE FOR ASSISTANCE IN 
THE SECURING OF His TeACHER's LI@ENSE. HE ADVISED 
THAT ME MAD PASSED BOTH PARTS OF HIS EXAMINATION 

BUT, FOR VARIOUS REASONS, NONE WRITTEN, WE HAS NOT 
RECEIVED WIS LICENSE TO DATE. 


WOULD VOU PLEASE INVESTIGATE THIS MATTER AS SOON 
AS POSSIBLE AND INFORM US OF YouR FINDINGS? 


A MAN OF MR, HATCHETT'S EDUCATIONAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
1S CERTAINLY NEEDED, ONE WOULD THINK, ESPECIALLY 
WITH THE SEVERE SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS--EMPECIALLY 
NEW NEGRO TEACHERS. 3 
LOOKING FORWARD TO YOUR REPLY. 

VERY TRULY YOURS, 


Vn. WILLe 
i YORK CITY 
New 


CATION 


4 


Frorvp 8. MeKissicK 
NATIONAL DIRECTOR 


FBMCK? 1LH 


(Ve Aon BOARD OF EDUCATION 


aa OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


110 LIVINGSTON STREET 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11201 


PRESIDENT 


LLOYD K. GARRISON : ! j 


October 5, 1966 


Mr. Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 

CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, N. Y. 10038 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


I have your letter of September 30, 1966 

in regard to Mr. John Hatchett who is trying to get 

his teaching license. I see you have sent a copy of 
P the letter to Dr. Isidore Bogen. I am asking Dr. Bogen 7. 
to look into the matter. | 


Very truly yours, 
= 4) ae + 
Lloyd K. Garrison 


LKG:jw 


cc: Dr. Isidore Bogen, Chairman 
Board of Examiners 
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This month’s feature: 


EASING 
SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 


Do you need new buildings? — See page 3. 

Do you need new equipment? — See page 5. 

Do you need more or better-prepared personnel? — See page 6. 
Would special adjustment programs help? — See page 9. 


There is more to desegregation than putting minority-group pupils into majority-group 
schools. Difficult as it may be to get over that particular hurdle, it is only the beginning. 
The more persistent problem is one of blending pupils with different socio-economic back- 
grounds and generally lower educational attainment levels into ‘‘majority-group’’ school 
J} systems without dragging down the general level. It is a problem whose solution requires 

improved facilities, more and better teachers, and counselors specially prepared to deal with 
the acclimation of minority-group pupils to a new kind of environment — as well as condition- 
.ing that environment to receive them. It may mean orientation and public relations efforts 
with affected teachers, parents, and other community groups. | 
These kinds of problems are the current concern of far more communities than those es a 
previously practicing de jure segregation and now engaged in either voluntary or government- ~ | 
ordered compliance with court decisions or with the Civil Rights Act of 1964. In all parts of 
the nation, the pressure to do something about de facto as well as de jure segregation is 
creating gnawing problems of decision, planning, and adjustment. Fortunately, federal aid is. 
available to help both kinds of communities. The aid comes partly in the form of desegrega- 
tion assistance but also under numerous other guises. , 
The Civil Rights Act — We are accustomed to the concept of the ‘“‘carrot and the stick.” 
Titles IV and VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 are more like the “‘carrot and the balm.”’ 
The ‘‘stick’’ is actually the threat of court action under Amendment XIV of the U. S. Consti- 
tution, although one part of Civil Rights Act Title IV (Section 407) does authorize the Attor- 
ney General, under certain circumstances to initiate desegregation suits. The “‘carrot,’’ Title 
VI, says, in effect, ‘‘Comply, if you want federal aid.’’ The “‘balm’’ in Title IV has to do 
with aid to help cope with educational problems which desegregation poses. 
Article IV is of particular interest. It contains three relevant sections: 


Contents of this publication copyright 1966 by Economic Associates, Inc., Washington, D.C. 20036. Re- — 
production prohibited, except by prior permission. 

Single copy price, $1.50; yearly subscription (12 issues), $15. Multiple-copy subscriptions when entered 
on a single order: two of each issue, $25 per year; additional copies, $10 per year each. Ten-percent dis- 
count on single-issue orders in excess of 10 copies. 
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PAGE 2 FEDERAL AID REPORTER 


— Section 403 authorizes federal technical assistance to any school board or other 
schools-administering agency “‘in the preparation, adoption, and implementation 
of plans for the desegregation of public schools. Such technical assistance may, 
among other activities, include making available to such agencies information 
regarding effective methods of coping with special educational problems occa- 
sioned by desegregation, and making available to such agencies personnel of the 
Office of Education or other persons specially equipped to advise and assist them 
in coping with such problems.” __ 

_— Section 404 authorizes the U. S. Office of Education ‘‘to arrange . . . with institu- 
tions of higher education for the operation of short-term or regular session insti- 
tutes for special training designed to improve the ability of teachers, supervisors, 
counselors, and other elementary or secondary school personnel to deal effectively 
with special educational problems occasioned by desegregation.’’ Stipends for 
full-time attendance at such institutes, plus travel allowances, are also authorized. 

— Section 405 authorizes grants to school boards to give ‘‘teachers and other school 
personnel inservice training in dealing with problems incident to desegregation’’ 
and to employ “‘specialists to advise in problems incident to desegregation.’’ 


Getting Your Clearance — Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 denies all federal aid, 
not just school aid, to any activity in which there is racial discrimination and no systematic 
plan to eliminate it. The only exceptions are federal insurance and guaranty programs and use 
of the Title VI authority to enforce non-discrimination in employment (unless the program in 
question has primarily to do with providing employment). 

Each federal agency fixes its own rules with regard to the programs for which it is 
responsible. The U.S. Office of Education, whose approval is pertinent to most of the aid 
programs discussed herein, requires the school district or other responsible agency to submit 


to it one of the following: 


— a standard Assurance of Compliance, Form HEW-441, filed only once for all 
schools and programs in a district, or 
— a court order, together with a report on current status and plans for compliance, or 
— a desegregation plan which satisfies, wherever applicable, Office of Education 
standards regarding 
— nonracial attendance area; 
— assignment, transfer, and reassignment without discrimination either as to 
pupils or teachers; 
— genuine freedom of choice, where free-choice plans exist; 
— time schedules for achievement of desegregation; 
— adequate public notice regarding nonsegregated enrollment opportunities; 
— desegregation of school-connected facilities and programs (cafeterias, athletic 
events, etc.) as well as of classrooms. 

So long as attendance areas or other elements of a pupil assignment plan are rational and 
not designed to avoid desegregation, aid cannot be denied. The Office of Education may not 
insist on the elimination of racial imbalance as such. This has been underlined by the Con- 
gress in the Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments of 1966, which was sent to the 
President in mid-October. Section 181 of these amendments forbids the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion “‘to require the assignment or transportation of students or teachers in order to overcome 
racial imbalance.’’ Section 182 declares that the Office of Education may not hold up action 
on an application for school aid, on grounds of Civil Rights Act. noncompliance, unless it 
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grants the applicant community a hearing on the matter within 60 days (subject to extension 
by mutual consent) and rules on the question within another 30 days. 


@ New Construction 


Desegregation should not, theoretically, increase the total need for school facilities. As 
a practical matter, however, it may involve the expansion of the majority-group school system 
to accommodate the minority-group members being introduced into it, if there is to be no 
degradation of majority-group standards. Since desegregation means increased pressure to 
make those standards universal, predominantly minority-group schools will also require an 
accelerated rate of replacement, modernization, and outfitting with the gymnasiums, shops, 
science laboratories, etc. that many of them now lack. 

Federal aid for such construction is available through a number of programs — some 
geographically limited, others not; some providing aid for construction as such, others 
financing it only incidentally to a broader program objective. The various kinds of construc- 
tion aid are described in the paragraphs which follow. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 — In terms of number of eligible school 
districts, this has the broadest application. Two of its titles — I and III — permit aid for 
construction. , 

The authority under Title I may be used toprovide assistance to any project which will 
‘*contribute particularly to meeting the special educational needs of educationally deprived 
children.’’ The expenditure has to come out of the state allotment, be in accordance with an 
approved local plan, be coordinated with efforts made under the Economic Opportunity Act 
(Antipoverty Program), and provide service in some fashion to children enrolled in nonpublic 
as well as public schools. | 

Title III is for supplementary centers and services — otherwise known as the PACE 
program (Projects to Advance Creativity in Education). Grants may be either for planning (to 
develop a project) or for operation (to carry it out). The latter may mean pilot efforts, acquisi- 
tion of equipment, and/or any necessary construction. The projects may include such things 
as: | 
— an experimental or model school, 

— learning laboratories, 
— science laboratories, 
— mobile educational services, 
— after-school study facilities, 
— educational TV classrooms, 
and a host of other possibilities. 

Money under Title III is an outright grant. That under Title I is limited to either one-half 
the state average per-pupil expenditures, multiplied by the number of pupils from *‘low- 
income’? families, or 30 percent of the community’s current school operating budget, which- 
ever is less. Average per-pupil expenditures are measured on the basis of the second preced- 
ing fiscal year, and, up to now, low-income has been defined as under $2,000, not counting 
aid to dependent children as part of the income. Under the 1966 Amendments, the borderline — 
of low income, effective in fiscal year 1968, is raised to $3,000 and, if your state per-pupil | 
average is below the national average, the latter will be substituted in the formula. 

Title III funds may be applied to ‘‘the lease or construction of necessary facilities.” 
Under the 1966 Amendments, the Office of Education is required to “‘give special considera- 
tion to the application of any local educational agency which is making a reasonable tax 
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effort but which is nevertheless unable to meet critical educational needs, including pre- 
school education for four and five year olds, because some or all of its schools are seriously 
overcrowded ..., obsolete, or unsafe.’’ 

Construction financing is also permitted under Title I, ‘‘where necessary.’’ You will 
have to sell the idea to the State Title I Coordinator as part of a program for school-age, 
disadvantaged children. The 1966 Amendments add the planning of such programs as a legiti- 
mate object of expenditure (planning had already been provided for under Title III), wherever 
such help is needed ‘‘because of the innovative nature of the program or project or because 
the local educational agency lacks the resources necessary to plan adequately for programs 
and projects to be carried out under this title.’’ | 

Aid under ESEA Title I is distributed by state departments of education. That under 
Title III] is granted directly by the U. S. Office of Education (Bureau of Elementary and 
Secondary Education), but your application has to be forwarded to your state education depart- 
ment as well, for its recommendation. Because Title I is a 100-percent grant program, private 
schools may participate in its benefits. 

School Assistance in Federally-Affected Areas (P.L. 81-815) — This law authorizes un- 
equivocal aid for construction, for any area that qualifies (some 4,000 school districts do). 
Nicknamed ‘‘SAFA,”’’ the program provides grants directly to local school districts where 
federal installations have caused or are about to cause significant increases in construction 
requirements owing to expanded enrollment of ‘‘federally-connected’’ children. Under the law 
as just amended, communities have a claim to the aid if federally-connected children cause a 
four-year increase of at least 6 percent, and at least 20 pupils, in average daily school 
membership. Grants are based on the average per-pupil cost of constructing additional facili- 
ties (excluding land). The federal share is: 

— 95 percent if pupils reside on federal property and a parent is employed on federal 
property; 
— 50 percent if pupils either live on federal property or have a parent employed on 
federal property; 
— up to 45 percent if the federal impact occurs directly or indirectly through a federal 
contractor. (In this case at least a 10-percent increase is required.) 
Reimbursement may be-had on projects already undertaken to meet a federally-caused enroll- 
-ment increase. Where the federal impact is considered only temporary the Office of Education 
may choose to finance only temporary facilities, but the community may still apply the money 
to permanent facilities if it so wishes. Deductions from the federal payment are tobe madetothe 
extent that the four-year increase in nonfederally-connected enrollment falls short of 6 percent 
(under the latest amendments this is presumed to be a normal rate of increase). 

Library Services and Construction Act of 1964 (P.L. 88-269) — Grants of from 33 to 66 
percent of total cost, depending upon state per capita income, may be used for the acquisition . 
of land and equipment, construction, expansion, remodeling, or alteration of public library 
buildings. This includes libraries which are part of public educational centers, but may not 
include school libraries as such. Funds are distributed by state library agencies under a state 
plan approved by the U. S. Office of Education. 

Educational Television Facilities — Under a provision of the Federal Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended, the Office of Education may make grants for the construction or ex- 
pansion of educational TV. Grants may be up to 50 percent for new installations, plus reim- 
bursements of 25 percent for broadcasting facilities already owned, up to a total of 75 percent 
of project cost. They may be made to local or-state public education agencies, colleges and 
universities, or other public or nonprofit ETV operators. 
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Other — Previous issues of the FEDERAL AID REPORTER have discussed the surplus 
property program of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (8/66, p. 5), whereby 
real property is available for health and educational purposes at discounts ranging down to 
40 percent of ‘‘fair market value,’’ and the interest-free advances for the planning of public 
works and essential community facilities, which are available from the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (7/66, p. 8). | 

Funds are also available, under the Vocational Education Act of 1963, for aid in the con- 
struction of vocational education facilities. Similar funds are available under the Appala- 
chian Regional Development Act and may be raised to as much as 80 percent of total cost, 


for areas in special need. 


@ Operation and Maintenance, Books and Equipment 


If construction is related to easing the problem of desegregation, even more to the point 
is the bringing of all schools up to par with improved maintenance; addition of laboratories, 
workshops, and other facilities; and purchase of enough up-to-date books and equipment to go 
around. Here there are also numerous kinds of federal aid available, some of them under the 
same laws as provide aid for new construction. | 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-10) — As in the case of con- 
struction, this provides the most widely applicable authority. In the same way that construc- 
tion money is available under Title I for an approved program (see above, p. 3), so is money 
for the equipment and other costs to carry on the program. The same goes for the PACE 
program under Title III. 

Additional help is provided by Title Il of the Act, which pertains to “‘grants for the 
acquisition of school library resources, textbooks, and other printed and published instruc- 
tional materials for the use of children and teachers in public and private elementary and 
secondary schools.’’ To get in on this one, you will have to make application to your state 
education department: Title II grants are made to states, even though individual localities 
may be the initiators and beneficiaries. The 1966 Amendments require in addition the co- 
ordination of ESEA-funded expenditures with those funded under the Library Services and 
Construction Act of 1964. 

The materials which may be financed under this title include books, periodicals, docu- 
ments, maps, charts, globes, magnetic tapes, transparencies, films, and other printed or 
audiovisual materials. Excluded are equipment, materials intended for religious instruction, 
and materials consumed in use or lasting less than a year. All items funded under this title 
must belong to a public agency. They may be loaned to private schools, teachers, and chil- 
dren, but not given away. All private, as well as public, schools which satisfy state com- 
pulsory attendance requirements must be included in the program on an equitable basis. | 

School Assistance in Federally-Affected Areas (P.L. 81-874) — This law is not the same 
as the one discussed above (p. 4), which pertains to construction. However, aside from the 
fact that eligibility under P.L. 874 is based on the ratio of **federally-connected children”’ to 
average daily attendance, rather than membership, the rules are moreor less similar. 
Federally-connected children have had to constitute at least 3 percent of the ADA, and at 
least 10 pupils; the 1966 ESEA amendments liberalized the criterion to 3 percent or 400 
federally-connected children, whichever is less. Payments are based on a per-pupil rate, 
determined as follows (or according to other equitable criteria in special cases): 
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— at least as much per pupil as in comparable school districts in the state; 
— at least 50 percent of the national average expenditure per pupil; 
— at least 50 percent but not more than 100 percent of the state average expenditure 
per pupil. | 
The federal share of this per-pupil rate is: 
— 100 percent for pupils who reside on federal property and whose parent is employed 
on federal property; 
— 50 percent for pupils who reside on federal property or whose parent is employed 
on federal property. 
As with construction grants, there is also aid available for large increases in enrollment 
resulting from a surge in federal work performed by private contractors. 

Application for these grants must be submitted by March 31 each year on form RSF-1. 
The applications are submitted to your state department of education, which checks and 
forwards them to the SAFA branch of the U. S. Office of Education. 

National Defense Education Act of 1958 (P.L. 88-864) — Title III of this Act authorizes 
the U. S. Office of Education to make grants (up to 50 percent) to public schools and loans to 
private schools for equipment and materials (but not textbooks) and for minor remodeling of 
classrooms and laboratories to strengthen instruction in critical subjects (science, mathe- 
matics, modern foreign languages, English, reading, history, geography, civics, economics — 
and, under a just-passed1966 amendment industrial arts). Projects are reviewed jointly by 
state education department and federal personnel, but the U.S. Office of Education makes 
the final decision. | 

Title VII of the Act authorizes aid for experimentation with new educational communica- 
tions media, including TV. Proposals should be made to the Division of Educational Research, 
U.S. Office of Education , 

National Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965 — This provides, for the 
teaching of subjects in the arts and humanities, the same kinds of equipment, materials, and 
minor remodeling aid that is provided by Title III of the National Defense Education Act. It is 
administered in the same fashion and under similar standards. 

Library Services and Construction Act of 1964 — This has already been mentioned (p. 4) 
as being a source of funds for remodeling and alteration, as well as construction. It is also a 
source of funds, on the same terms and procedures, for books and other materials, including 
audio-visual supplies and equipment. (Salary payments may be aided as well.) 

Vocational Education Act of 1963 — In addition to construction, mentioned above, this 
Act authorizes grants of up to 50 percent for current operation of high school vocational 
education programs. These are made through state education or vocational education agencies, 
and the state or locality must provide matching funds. The program is administered by the 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education of the U. S. Office of Education. 

There are also direct grants available to localities for research and demonstration 
projects, administered by the Division of Adult and Vocational Education Research. 

Other Sources — Some other sources of grant aid, primarily oriented toward instruction or 
guidance, also cover incidental equipment and supplies. These will be referred to below. 


@ Personnel 


As we have noted, a principal way of meeting the problem of desegregation is by having 
more and better teachers. The solution of desegregation adjustment problems can also be 
facilitated by having specially-trained teachers and counselors. 
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Partly this means simply having more money for hiring. Programs like those of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act and of School Aid for Federally-Affected Areas help 
meet this straightforward need. There are a number of other aid programs, however, oriented 
toward special training of teachers and increasing the skilled teacher and counselor supply. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 — We noted at the outset (p. ) the ameliorative aid pro- 
vided by this act in the form of help in preparing teachers and others to deal effectively with 
problems *‘occasioned by”’ or ‘‘incident to’? desegregation. Grants may be made under this 
act both for inservice training programs and for institutes conducted at institutions of higher 
learning, and they may be for any part of the cost up to the total amount. Personnel attending 
the institutes are given a stipend of $75 per week as well as travel allowances. A Policy and 
Procedures Guide is available from the office of the Equal Educational Opportunities Program, 
U.S. Office of Education. 

Higher Education Act of 1965 — Another source of teacher-training aid are the graduate 
fellowships, leading to an M.A. or comparable degree, which are available to both elementary 
and secondary teachers at approved universities. The program extends also to counselors, 
librarians and other professional personnel. Experienced teachers, etc. (unless currently 
‘‘displaced’’) must be recommended by the school system to which they plan to return. Their 
fellowships carry stipends of $4,000 per academic year, plus $600 for each dependent. 
Stipends for summer attendance are $800 plus $120 for each dependent. Prospective teachers, 
etc. receive a Stipend of $2,000 for the first academic year and $2,200 for the second, plus 
$400 a year ($600 star‘ing next academic year) for each dependent. For summer study the 
stipend is $400 plus $100 per dependent. 

Although this program is financed by the U. S. Office of Education, the fellowships are 
awarded by the participating universities, to whom application should be made. Lists of insti- 
tutions with approved programs may be obtained from the U. S. Office of Education. 


National Teachers Corps — This is a program which provides both training benefits to 
the teachers who serve in it and direct benefits to the communities in which they serve. 
Corpsmen enlist for two years of training and service directed specifically at: 

— improving the educational opportunities for children in areas with a concentration ~ 
of low-income families; | 
~ attracting and training teachers and college graduates toward a career of service 
in low-income areas; | 
— encouraging the development of broader programs of teacher preparation in colleges 
and universities. 
Corpsmen serve where assigned. They are supervised by the local school district and paid on 
a local salary scale with 90 percent federal funds and 10 percent local funds. 

For information on obtaining National Teachers Corps help for your area, write the Corps 

at the U. S. Office of Education. 


National Defense Education Act of 1958 — Two titles of the NDEA provide training op- 
portunities for teachers, counselors, and other school personnel. Both finance institutes for 
advanced study at colleges and universities through contracts or grants, and both provide 
participants with stipends of $75 a week plus $15 a week for each dependent (prorata for part- 
time institutes, which are conducted only under Title XI). 

The Title V B institutes are for training in counseling and guidance. Regular-session 
institutes run for a full academic year and are designed to provide school personnel engaged 
in guidance with either elementary or advanced training. Summer institutes are generally for 


advanced training only. 
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The Title XI institutes are for training in such critical fields as history, geography, 
reading, English, English as a foreign language, other modern languages, economics, civics, 
and industrial arts. They also provide special training for teachers of disadvantaged youth, 
for school librarians, and for educational media specialists. 

School personnel interested in one of these institutes must apply directly to the institu- 
tion which conducts it. A list of the participating colleges and universities may be obtained 
from the U. S. Office of Education. 

Title III of the National Defense Education Act (see p. 6) provides (in addition to equip- 
ment, etc.) for on-the-spot technical assistance, in the form of state-supplied supervisory 
personnel who will help with teacher-training programs, curriculum development, and other 
instructional improvement in fields which the Act encompasses. Apply to your state depart- 
ment of education. 7 

National Science Foundation — The NSF funds full-time and inservice institutes and 
summer fellowships and institutes for elementary and secondary school teachers in various 
scientific fields. Application should be made to the college or university conducting such an 
institute. Lists of the offerings available may be obtained from the National Science 


Foundation. 
Vocational Education — Teacher training and technical assistance in vocational educa- 


tion is provided by state departments of education or vocational education under a number of 
federal acts and programs, including Smith-Hughes, George-Barden, and the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. The federal government meets half the cost. 

Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 — Included among the many kinds of community action 
programs which are carried out under Title II A of this act is one for the inservice training of 
teachers engaged in special teaching programs for disadvantaged children. 

, | _ Subprofessional Assistance — Many school systems have stretched the utility of their 
professional staffs by supplementing them with tutors and other subprofessional aides. In 
fact, the interest in tutoring among senior and outstanding students (including college 
students) is such that this kind of assistance is often available on a voluntecr basis. In 
addition, the employment as teachers’ aides of housewives, senior students, high school 
graduates, and even qualified dropouts may be financed through: 


— the Neighborhood Youth Corps program, which provides full-time and part-time on- 
the-job training for 16-21 year olds. NYC programs may be sponsored by public 
agencies (including school systems) or nonprofit organizations, and the federal 
government meets 90 percent of the total cost (50 percent after August 20, 1967), 
including salaries paid to trainees. Employers (must be public or nonprofit) gain 
by the free, or near-free, services; trainees by the opportunity to stay in or go 
back to school or to qualify for subsequent regular jobs. 

— funds available under Title | of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (see above, p. 3). 

— the QEO Community Action Program (Title II A of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964), under which funds may not be used for ‘‘general aid . . . in any school or 
school system,’’ but may be used for special or remedial training outside of 
school, after school, or during lunch periods. | 

— engaging students who are paid by their colleges or universities under the College 


Work-Study Program. 


The training of teachers’ aides may be accomplished both under Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act and under the Manpower Development and Training Act, ad- 
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ministered by the U. S. Department of Labor. CAP and NYC programs may be used to provide 
combined work-study training. 


@ Adjustment Programs 


The very start of this article cited the adjustment assistance available under the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. This is not the only program, however, through which aid may be obtained — 
to ease the adjustment problems — minority and majority — of pupils, teachers, and the 
community. 

Classroom and Pupil Adjustment — The Civil Rights Act provides for technical assist- 
ance both through the written word and the assignment of federal consultant personnel. The 
subject matter of assistance includes: 

— the determination of more effective ways of organizing the school and the class- 

room to maintain and improve the quality of instruction; 

— the development of new curriculum materials, content, and approaches; 

— the organization of guidance and counseling programs. 
Programs like these, as well as special remedial education programs, after-school study 
programs, preschool programs, school health programs, new testing and guidance methods, - 
social work services, and the like may also be funded under Title III of the Elementary and — 
Secondary Education Act (see p. 3, above), and some of them under Title I as well. There is- 
further overlap — and coordination is required — with permissable Community Action Programs 
under the Economic Opportunity Act. Testing, guidance, and counseling may also be financed - 
under Title V A of the National Defense Education Act and, in fact, NDEA funds for this 
purpose must be exhausted before CAP funds can be so utilized. 

Many of the programs are designed to enable the minority-group pupil to enter the class- 
room on a more equal footing — frequently denied him by reason of family background or 
quality of past education — with his majority-group fellow pupils, or least to stand a chance 
of catching up. This is particularly true of the Community Action Programs, which have taken - 
such forms as: 

— Operation Head Start and other preschool education, 

— after-school, Saturday, and summer-school remedial programs, 

— field trips and summer camps, 

— inter-background exchange programs, 

— horizon-broadening programs with regard to the world of work, urban life, and | 
college, 

— supplementary course work for pregnant girls, 

— after-school ' study centers and tutoring. 

Not unconnected with ability to perform in the classroom are nutrition, clothing, and 
health — all areas in which minority group pupils are frequently disadvantaged. Clothing and 
health care are both permissable areas of operation with CAP funds or with funds under Title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. In addition, grants are available through 
state education departments and direct commodity aid from the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
to help provide milk and school lunches. The Child Nutrition Act of 1966 adds a limited 
amount for school breakfasts and extends the program to children in preschool classes. 

Applicable under some circumstances are the grants available from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for research and demonstration projects to combat and prevent 
juvenile delinquency. If you believe that such a program in your area would help curb vandal- 
ism, theft, or other misbehavior that interferes with instruction and school operation, and that 
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you are in position to test out a useful new way of meeting such a problem, it would be in 
order to address a preliminary inquiry to HEW’s Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Development. 

Parent and Community Adjustment — No child is likely to attain the education of which 
he is capable whose parents are not interested in his school progress. And the influence of 
an improperly-motivated child can be demoralizing to his classmates as well. Hence the 
importance to a desegregating school system of programs to get minority-group parents more 
actively and positively motivated. 

Interaction of minority and majority-group parents in parent-teacher and other community 
organizations is one available means of furthering the acceptability of desegregation. This, 
and other parent involvement in their children’s school activities may be stimulated under 
both Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 and Title II A (Community 
Action Programs) of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. Such involvement has been par- 
ticularly an element in the Operation Head Start program. 
| School social work, one of the permissable types of activity under ESEA Title I, will 
ordinarily involve home visits and attention to the family problems that discourage pupils 
from attendance and from optimum effort. Adult education programs under both ESEA and CAP 
can be utilized for instructing and motivating parents in homemaking and related subjects, 
thus also improving pupils’ home environments. 

_ Another way of encouragirg parents to motivate and help children is through the basic 
education (literacy, etc.) courses which may be provided under the Adult Education Act of 
1966 (added by the ESEA Amendments of 1966 and replacing Title II B of the Economic 
Opportunity Act). There may also be an opportunity for your community to get in on the con- 
munity service and continuing education program which a university or other designated cm’ 
organization carries out with the help of federal grants in each state under the Higher Educa- a 
tion Act of 1965. Adult education, however provided, is likely toincrease the interest of 
parents in their children’s education and may, in some instances, enable them to serve as 
their children’s tutors. 

Still another method of broadening community involvement in — and hence acceptance of 
— desegregated schools is by bringing both majority and minority parents into the schools as 
part-time teacher and clerical aides. Both CAP and ESEA funds may be directed toward this 


purpose. 


News and Notes 


The 89th Congress is over. Even as the last gavel on October 22 sent Congressmen hurrying back 
to their constituencies, its impressive record of approved Federal aid was generating repercussions 
throughout the country. 


Clean Water — Sewers displaced Vietnam as a campaign issue in many parts of the country, especially | 
in older cities with combined storm-sanitary facilities. While there are too many takers for the regular ] 
construction money available, the Federal Water Pollution Control Administration has been hard put to 
find projects for testing plausible solutions to the combined-sewer problem. (See FAR, 8/66 p. 7.) 
The Clean Waters Restoration Act of 1966 continues the demonstration grant program to devise new or 
improved methods of controlling the discharge of untreated or inadequately treated waters from such 
sewers, but currently allocated funds will dry up as of December 31, 1966. 

From a proposed figure of $6 billion, Congress cut the authorization for the Clean Waters Restora- 
tion Act to $3.6 billion, with $3.4 billion for construction of sewage treatment plants for fiscal years 
1968 to 1971. Federal share of project cost is generally 30 percent. (See FAR, 7/66, p. 5.) 

Action has been postponed on proposed federal tax incentives to industry to promote pollution 
control, but the Secretary of the Interior is authorized by the Clean Waters Restoration Act to make 
grants to industries for research and demonstration projects for pollution prevention and control. 
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Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966 — A major step toward coordinated 
federal aid for improved urban standards and eradication of urban blight is the $1.2 billion Demonstra- 
tion Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966. Its Demonstration Cities aspect (Title !) en- 
courages comprehensive attacks on the problems of slum areas, utilizing all applicable federal pro- 
grams, including those in the social welfare as well as in the housing and urban renewal fields. Each 
demonstration project must follow a comprehensive plan, on which the federal government helps with 
an 80-percent grant. (So far, only this planning money — $24 million for fiscal years 1967 and 1968 — 
has actually been authorized.) The sub-projects are intended to be financed under existing grant-in-aid 
programs, but as part of a demonstration project, they are also eligible to receive supplementary 
grants of up to 80 percent of the non-federal share. 

The Planned Metropolitan Development title (Title Il) provides incentive grants to encourage the 
integration of individual metropolitan projects (roads, schools, sewerage systems, etc.) into a metro-. 
politanwide area plan. The incentive is not more than 20 percent of the cost of the project, or not 
more than the other federal money going into the project, or not more than the difference between other | 
— assistance and 80 percent of project cost, the latter being the federal aid limit under this 
title. 

Other titles of the act provide land-development mortgage insurance for ‘‘new cities,’’ extension 
of FHA mortgage insurance programs (particularly to group medical practice facilities), and extension 
of urban renewal to cover the preservation of historic sites. 


Urban Mass Transportation and FNMA — Signed into law by the President early in September were 

S. 3700 (P.L. 89-652), the Urban Mass Transportation Amendments of 1966, and S. 3688 (P.L. 89-566), 
the FNMA Amendments of 1966, providing additional mortgage funds for housing. (For details, see 
FAR, 8/66.) 


Rent Supplements — Termed by the President “‘the single most important breakthrough in the history 
of public housing,’’ the $22 million rent-supplement appropriation was signed on September 7. A 
major provision of the Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965, it had not yet been funded. Under 
this program to improve the housing of low-income families, a rent subsidy will be paid amounting to 
the difference between 25 percent of the tenant’s income and the ‘‘economic rent’’ required by the 
sponsor-owner of the project. The President felt that ‘‘No housing program ever devised by the 
Government has been so well suited to a nation dedicated to free enterprise.’’ Qualified tenants must 
have incomes low enough to be eligible for public housing; sponsors must be non-profit groups, 
cooperatives, or limited dividend corporations. 


Allied Health Professions Personnel Training Act of 1966 — President Johnson has signed H.R. 13196 
(P.L. 89-751) which amends the Public Health Service Act 
— to improve training opportunities for allied health personnel through 
— financial assistance for construction of teaching facilities, 
— grants for developing and testing curricula for new types of health technologists, . 


— traineeships for advanced training; 
to encourage private capital use in student loan programs established under the Health Profes- 


sions Educational Assistance Act and the Nurse Training Act for medical, osteopathic, dental, 
podiatry, pharmacy, optometry, and nursing students; 

— to extend loan forgiveness to physicians, dentists, and optometrists practicing in poor areas; 

— to encourage entrance into the nursing profession and initiate a scholarship program for nursing 


students; 
to permit construction fund transfers between college and associate degree and diploma degree 


nursing schools. 


Comprehensive Health Planning and Public Health Services Amendments of 1966 (P.L. 89-749) — 
Following the precedent of the Hill-Burton program, this act introduces comprehensive planning of 
public health services on a state and areawide basis to identify and establish priorities among public 
health problems. It also strengthens and improves the public health service grant program and pro- 
vides assistance for mentally retarded and other handicapped children. Its unique contribution is the 
flexibility it allows the recipients in utilizing federal funds for public health purposes. 


Antipoverty — Congress appropriated $1.6 billion for the antipoverty program without specifically.ear- 
marking funds for the Office of Economic Opportunity as had been considered in the authorization. | 
Specific provisions include: 
~ Title | — Neighborhood Youth Corps — Federal share of work-training programs will continue at 
90 percent. A clear distinction will be made between programs for high school students and 
(continued on next page) 
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out-of-school 16-21 year olds. Special ‘‘impact’’ employment programs are established for 
youths and adults in hard core unemployment areas. 


— Title I] — CAP — Starting July 1, 1967, the federal share of most Community Action Programs 

~ will be 80 percent. Such programs as Operation Headstart, legal services for the poor, neigh- 
borhood health centers, narcotics rehabilitation programs, adult literacy programs, a subprofes- 
sional employment program for chronically unemployed adults, and low interest emergency 
family loans come under this title. 


— Title Ill — The ceiling on loans to low income rural families was raised from $2500 to $3500. 


— Title 1V — Small business loans were transferred to the Small Business Administration. OEO 
may provide funds to private or public agencies for loan screening or technical assistance in 
connection with small business loans. 


— Title V — Starting July 1, 1968, the federal share of work-experience programs will be 80 per- 
cent instead of 100 percent. The program has been split between the Labor Department 
(responsible for the manpower section) and HEW. 


Federal-Aid Highway Act — S. 3155 (P.L. 89-574) became law September 13. As worked out in 
conference the bill provides mainly: | 
— appropriations for interstate highway systems through 1972, similar to the House version; 
— no authorization for highway beautification, following the Senate version (see FAR, 8/66, 


p. 10). 


Air Pollution — With increasing urbanization, air pollution has become a national problem and will be 
the subject of a major conference in Washington in December, sponsored by the Public Health Service. 
On October 15 the President signed the Clean Air Act (P.L. 89-675) which will expand on the exist- 
ing grant program for combating air pollution. The provision that no more than 20 percent of total 

- appropriated funds each year can be used to support state, local, and regional air pollution activities 


has been removed. (See FAR, 8/66, p. 10.) 


Vocational training and retraining — As finally cleared for the President’s signature, the Manpower 
Development and Training Amendments of 1966 (P.L. 89-792) provide vocational training for workers 
45 years and over and basic educational training for those workers who need it; broaden eligibility for 
referral to existing programs of inmates of correctional institutions; and offer part-time instruction to 
both the employed and unemployed to help meet critical labor shortages. 


Rural development — (see FAR, 8/66, p. 12) S. 2934, the Community Develdndeal District Act of 
1966, died in the House. 


Child Nutrition — To feed hungry school children, Congress enacted S. 3467 (P.L. 89-642), the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966, which strengthens and expands the school lunch program; established a pilot 
breakfast program serving free or reduced cost food to the needy and paid meals to other students; 
continues the school milk program; and assists public and nonprofit private schools in low income 
areas to acquire equipment for school food programs. 


PREVIOUS FEATURES: Clean Water — Your Water Pollution Problem 
and How to Solve It 
Health Facilities 


Single copies still available at $1.50 per copy. 
NEXT MONTH: Housing 


FUTURE ISSUES: Community action programs Urban transportation 


Big sums for big cities Job training 


Readers’ suggestions are invited. 
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Board of Education 
of the City of New York 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201 


PROPOSALS FOR IMPROVING EDUCATION fi 
SCHOOLS IN DISADVANTAGED AREAS 


FOR RELEASE: THURSDAY A.M,., OCTOBER 20, 1966 


PROPOSALS FOR IMPROVING EDUCATION IN 
SCHOOLS IN DISADVANTAGED AREAS 


I. Background 


As far back as 1950 the Board declared that: 

"The education of children will be at its maximum when school, home, and 
community work together for common objectives -- hence the constant need 
for maximum teariwork among school staffs, parents, and all other forces 
in the community interested in a better program of education, ". 


Over the years, the Board has held to this conviction and has acted on it. 


The Board has encouraged, and collaborated with, parents’ associations and _ 
eT te ee 


‘olunieer programs. Special Board committees have worked with community 


,ocups. In setting up the new and strengthened Local School Boards, the Board has 
I a 


.c vided that their membership be_screened by district panels composed of one- 


nalf of parent association representatives and one-half of community organization 


representatives selected by the parents. Universities and colleges have also been > 


involved through special programs sponsored by them in 91 schools. 


But in disadvantaged areas these and other steps have not brought about 
enough of the sought-for educational improvement. This state of affairs is the 
underlying source of the controversy over the administration of ILS. 201. The 


controversy should not be regarded as an isolated dispute over a single school. 


—_—_ —— 


_——)> 


The school itself is operating normally. The equipment is the newest and 


finest in our system; the faculty is integrated and devoted to the school and the 


principal; many parents appear to be pleased with the start that has been made. 


Yet discontent and the demand for community participation in the educational 


process continues. It symbolizes the conviction of many in the community that 


~Z2-«= 


bold mew-steps must be taken to upgrade educztion in the de facto segregated 


is, and that increased community participation is essential to this end. 
Although the Board of Education in recent years has provided the schools 
_ disadvantaged areas with smaller classes than in other schools as well as more 


| ae | ae 
-sasive remedial servicés, including after-school centers and various special 


el eee | 


orograms, the fact ins that the degree of retardation in reading and arithmetic, 


anc the rate of dropouts, in those schools far exceed those in other areas. 
————— — ox —~ —— 


| / Some of the causes of this persistent educational lag are beyond the Board's 
wal << ee has 

..../6l, as for example, the excessive turnover in student enrollments in many 

2 EER areas T S — es i | 


_s, the harmful effects of massive overcrowding in run-down tenements, 
a ~~ — a al 


Fe ae 


Ju <0 aigh unemployment among minority groups. The new Human Resources 
<a ac SN 


istration should help greatly to coordinate and amplify the City's efforts to 


sv. the ravages of poverty and discrimination. The Board has long urged such a 
step, and will do whatever it can to aid this broader long-term undertaking. 
But because a generation of children may be lost, the Board cannot wait for 


environmental changes to ease its task. In determining in which direction it 


ot oe 


should move, the Board must face certain hard facts. In ghetto areas, where many 
: re _ — genome een ie 


parents are working, parent associations have generally been weak. In part this 


EE 


may have been due to lack of confidence that their demands would be listened to 


meaningfully, or that promised actions would be carried out. In areas where 
wg 


arent associations are strong, they have been able to serve as a stimulant and 


to influence and improve the course of school administration. In ghetto areas 


i+ 


this educationally and socially useful spur has too often been lacking. 


en 


o 
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In these areas distrust of the schco!l system is prevalent. There are frequent 
ae, ee 


charges that teachers lack belief in the educability and potential of the children, 


—_—_ 
—_ ~~ 
—EEEE— 


and that the children sense this and are damaged by it. There are frequent 


complaints about the relatively small number of experienced teachers in the disad- 


vantaged areas, and the absence of al ndful of Negro principals, whose 


cositions would serve as living incentives to the students. These are problems 


th which the Board is acutely concerned. Unfortunately, wholesale and 
wet) eee 

senerelized public criticisms of teachers have done grave injustice to the many 

apetent and dedicated professionals, both white and Negro, who are in these 
achocis, and to principals who have won the devotion of students and parents 
aiike. In many instances these criticisms have discouraged experienced teachers 
‘rom remaining in these schools. Nevertheless, lack of confidence is widespread, 
and the Board and the Superintendent are under a heavy obligation to correct the 


weaknesses which undoubtedly exist. 


Il, Establishment of a City-Wide Task Force 


To give the Board the assistance it needs in this whole troubled field, 


the Board will immediately appoint a task force composed of educators, public 
oo, __ ee RS EO coma see ee 


officials and community leaders who are in the best position tohelp. It will be 


a ee pe us cae 
called the "Task Force to Advance Education in Disadvantaged Areas."' This is 
BR ae ae Ie ee init 


not to be a mere study group. The salient facts are known and can readily be 


assembled. Prompt answers to questionssuch as the following should be given. 


What are the most practical and fruitful ways of involving parents, 


community leaders and universities in the educational process? What different 


— 4 Cad 
si olanms might be considered? In developing them, what part should be 


by district superintendents, Local School Boards, and parents’ associations? 
.c additional powers be vested in them? What are the over-ail implications 


_. <ecentralization? Avart from the greater involvement of these several 


‘erncots in the work of the schools, what other forward steps can be taken which 


‘ 


, not. yet been thought of, or have insufficiently been utilized? What would 
» steps be? How and when anc how fast, should they be instituted? 


, 


yrith regard to each of the above questions, and others which may arise, 


. Searing would the answers have on the improvement of education in all 
i — 


—_ 


ee 


Four, as we take emergency action with regard to the children in ghetto 
-ccause of their extreme handicaps, it must never be forgotten that there 
ving to every child in this City the finest education that is possible. More- 


~e 


over, the education we provide should, wherever feasible, be in integrated schools 
Ny es Pe eT: — a 


so that children of different origins may best-be prepared to learn from one 


" —_— 4 —— 
eel 
ee om eee see 


lay a useful part in a pluralistic, multi-racial 


£ seographical obstacles, many elementary and middle schools 
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in minority group areas may not feasibly be integrated; this places a special 


oblivation on the Doard to lift their level of performance so that their students 


college, and compete on even terms with children from other neighborhoods. 
As noted above, the Board recognizes the lack of an adequate number of 
teachers, principals and other supervisors from minority groups, and the 


insufficient supply of experienced teachers in deprived areas. These are long- 
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: | fanding snd. complex problems toward whose solution the Board has been pressing. 
3 


: Some advances have been made « . during ae past year or sO, , but much remains 


: -. to be done, and in this connection the Board will seek the advice and assistance — 


of the Task Force. : | 
‘For naeviie on : the Task Force, ‘the Board will invite representatives : 


of the Human Resources Administration, the eeror:e office, the ot rights 


‘leadership,’ parent and community organizations, and universities, together with: ‘ 


representatives of the United Federation of eomemhee the Council of  Supervieesy 


aM Associations, and the Local School Boards. 


oe “h . The State Commissioner of Education } has ats ot his aedeueuiion | in the , 
ee work of the Task Force, and will designates eneuliaae to serve with it. The 
i Board will invite the participation as consultants of several nationally known 


educators, and the service of an outstanding chairman. In order ‘amex the Taek 


: Force may be an effective working intial ite total membership will not exceed : 


20. The Board e: expects | to ottain foundation assistance to 0 defray the Se . of 


“the Task Force, ant of the 1. Ss. 201 Board described ‘. Part III below, 
The Board will Ss announce the oa rer of the = Force and 


will convene it promptly thereafter. | "The Tack Force will be asked to make an 


ort, with specific recommendations 


_interim report within 30. days, and : a fall re 
for action, within 90 days. ‘The Board will ask the Task Force to —— for 


‘the purpose of ¢ aiding. and evaluating particular p . which the Board may 
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Ill, A Special Program for LS, 201 andIts Feeder Schools = (sist ne ok 
Since the opening of I,S, 201, the Board has held a long series of consul- oe : s cS : q 
tations and meetings with various interested groups and individuals, whose i ae | ; 
assistance has been much appreciated, These have included the State 2 i ae a : 
Commissioner of Education and representatives of the Human Resources : y 
. Administration and the Mayor's office; the Borough President; the Chairman of ee : 8 ‘ - i 
the Local School Board; and persons representing Columbia University, the oe e. eh - 
University of the City of New York, the teaching and supervisory staff, and a a 
number of civic or ganizations concerned with public education, The Board a | = 
had the benefit of specific proposals made by representatives of the UFT, the 
CSA and other staff members; by representatives of the NAACP; and by 
Dr. Kenneth Clark on behalf of the negotiating committee for 1.5. 201, consisting | ) : ; : ie 
of a group of persons from the area involved who are affiliated with a number of 
community organizations, The Board met with Dr, Clark, and later with the 
committee; and it has given to their plan prolonged consideration. 
The Board believes with them that a special local group should be 
| (PS 24, PS 68, PS 39), 
established to concern itself with IS, 201 and its three feeder schools/ as a new — 
and significant step forward in the search for binge and means of upgrading 
education in ghetto areas, This ae © will be referred to below as the "201 
Board, '' The Board of Education has unanimously wcetes that the 201 Board, ’ 
in its functions and composition, should be based on the following pom: ere : z : ak 
1, The 201 Board will have authority in an advisory cogney to aoe : oe ot 
develop and submit to the Superintendent and the Board of Education beet A : rey gs at a 


= a : 
| appropriate action ; a . broad range of programs for a 201 and the feeder schools. 


: ‘These penguins are discussed below, 
| > Parent and community reprecenbives should constitute the majority | 


of the 201 Board, In order to promote an effective interchange of knowledge and 


experience, appropriate peep and supervisory representation should be. 

: ie svebeed in the shaping of its programs, - 

3. The parent and community ve should be democratically 

. chosen, Parents, for example, could be elected by the parents in each school, — 
Cacneceanin representatives could be chosen by delegates elected by citizens 

in the sig, along the lines of the elections which have been successfully held 

. for Neighborhood Boards under the anti-poverty program, Community 


leadership should determine the exact process, The Board of Education stands 


fe. ready to lend its facilities and give such other help as may be requested, 

a Ee oe 4, With the Board of Education's assistance, the 201 Sebee whould. 
arrange with a university or universities of its own choice for professional 
services to be rendered to the 201 Board in aid of its various functions, The 

Board of Education believes that it would be more sppauiineaies and produce : 

‘better educational results, for univessitiee to es these services to the 
201 Board, than to have voting membership on it, 


The Board of Education regrets that at its recent meeting with the 


eT bi negotiating committee for I,S, 201 those present were unwilling to discuss the 


_ above framework for a plan, The Board hopes that consideration will be given a 
. to it in the light of what has been set forth in this is. ncaa to which the 


Board wishes to add the following points. | 


The programs of the 201 Board may include: (a) ppecific goals, standards | 4 
and criteria for educational excellence; (b) educational curricula; (c) educational | 
materials, including textbooks; (d) educational techniques and nathiiie: and. ee : oe | 


educational innovations; (e) methods of independently evaluating the performance == | 


of the children and the overall effectiveness and quality of the teaching and 


supervision in the respective schools; (f) development of a training program for oo E: 


AP dee 
. oa 


closer rapport between the teachers and the community; and (g) recommendation 
of persons for employment as community teacher assistants, homework helpers 


and guidance assistants; and bringing to the attention of the Superintendent and 


RE OR A RE eee Nae iran ie sn ih te itp i ie ety. 


the Board of Education any facts they deem relevant regarding personnel, it ae Sees 
being of course understood that competence and effectiveness of performance in | 


the particular schools are the only criteria on which personnel decisions are to 


be reached and that these decisions must remain with the Board of Education, a 
These functions are in substance those set forth in Dr, Clark's plan, | 


with the exception that the 201 Board cannot be given, as envisaged in that 


plan, control over the selection and transfer of personnel or authority to 

_ direct the work of the schools. As a matter of sound educational practice, the é | . 
Board of Education could not properly abdicate the responsibilities specifically : 
laid upon it by the Education Law; and the Commissioner of Education has 


provided the Board at its request with a formal opinion of counsel to his 


Department holding that the Board cannot lawfully delegate these responsibilities _ 


to any other agency (including a university) outside its jurisdiction, 


The fact that the 201 Board's functions must remain advisory should 


not impair its usefulness, The Board of Education will look to it for fresh : 
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ideas, for new and promising educational methods, and for frank evaluation of 
: sthool performances; and 1 no one will more e eagerly hope for the success of its 


) PReetem, 


The eity rwide Task Force ss be asked fe help as 20} | Board with advise 
and information as requested, and to keep in close touch with its operations, 
Upon receipt of programs submitted by the aq Board, the Board of 
Education pnd the Superintendent will take action thereon within sea cd cayf, 
after appropriate consultation “— the Local School Board, ane 20} Board and 


the echopt staffs wil be expected to cooperate in implementing approved 


programs, and the 201 oat: may bring to the attention of the Board of Education, 


“4h ts 


‘. e. 


: for fmmediate action by the latter, any complaints that the programe asus not 


| being fally sarried out, 


The Board ot Education is convinced ad the bringing together of parent 
and community representatives with educators ft ; in a continuing service 
in 2 local organization concentrating 9 the ptfaire of four related schools, 
with direct access t to the Board of Education, should ye productive of much good, 
Each group. we jearn t from the other. ‘Each wi} bave 2 significant status in the 
affairs of the schools, Their combined views will bring to the Board of Education 


new, insighte | into local needs, and fresh edugational ideas. ¥ on occasion Jasanat 


views should aitter, either group may y bring them to the Superintendent wad fhe 


Board of Education for reconciliation or final judgment, The reports of the 
201 Board should have a wide influence, Bt enty vith fhe Board of Education, 


bet with Spl concerned officiate, , a 
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These hoped-for results have led the Board of Education not to limit 
its program at this time to 1I,S, 201, The Board will ask the city-wide Task Force 
to bring about a parallel experiment or experiments elsewhere in the City, with 
a features which ane not necessarily be the same as those contemplated for 
I.S, 201, From such experimentation other approaches might be tried and 


stimulating interchanges might take place, 


In conclusion, the Board shares with the proponents of change in Harlem 


their aspirations for their children and their hopes for the improvement of the 


schools, It believes that the initiative which they have taken can bear good fruit 


if they will now work with us in a sustained effort to achieve the objectives we 
i 
hold in common, oe 
- 30 ~- | | 7 ae : 
i 
: 
October 19, 1966 : 
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‘Gen ta in — Goals and Techniques 


by Pam Dickson 

College students, community or- 
ganizations, ‘churches, high school 
students, retired adults—all have be- 
come involved in tutoring. There 
are many different approaches but 
a desire to improve the educational 
level of people is a common goal. 

‘Questions have begun to develop 
—Is the tutoring program having a 
significant impact on the academic 
future of the children? How effec- 
tive are tutors? What happens in a 
tutoring session? Why do tutors and 
children drop out of programs or fail 
to return in the fall? In what direc- 
tion will the tutoring movement go? 
What are the long range goals of 
tutoring? 

As these questions are grappled 
with, one aspect of tutoring rises to 
the surface. Tutors need to be more 
familiar with the situation and sub- 
ject matter of tutoring. Some tutors 
adjust quickly and need little as- 
sistance. Others, not experienced in 
relating to individuals of different 
backgrounds or in teaching have dif- 
ficulty and need help. All need en- 
couragement and support. As the 
scope of projects grows so does the 
need for orientation. 

A sound orientation and training 
program serves several purposes, 
some practical and others ideologi- 
cal. Primarily the expertise of tutor- 
ing will be increased. Second, by 
providing a vehicle for the exchange 
of problems and ideas, an atmos- 
phere of group support for a goal 
can be established. Within such a 
positive framework, the tutors can 
more easily handle the frustrations 
which they encounter and simul- 
taneously a group identity will de- 
velop. 

An orientation session which ef- 
fectively presents the goals of the 

program insures to some extent the 
y= sacesawery of these goals. As the 


tutors: become aware of brie tutor- — 


actual experience. 
Often tutors are rushed into tu- 


toring without fully understanding 
the goals of the program, much less 
whére to hegin the actual tutoring. 
Some may learn by trial and error 
to become effective; the probability 
of success is not low. Yet, effective- 
ness would be greatly increased by 
an over-all guiding set of goals— 
the direction would be clear. The 
mistakes would more nearly be a 
constructive process of learning by 
experience than a haphazard hit 
and miss spiral of frustration. 

The first meeting of the tutor and 
tutee is often a strained one. An 
awareness by the tutor of the prob- 
lems involved in the meeting will 
allow him to establish meaningful 
channels of communication. Culture 
shock will still occur, but the effects 
can be minimized .and used con- 
structively if they are met with an 
attitude of openness and sensitivity. 
One of the purposes of orientation 


is to set an atmosphere for such 


an attitude. This attitude should 
extend to realization of how the fac- 
tors of children’s environments af- 
fect their ability to learn. 

Often when a tutor volunteers he 
has little concept of what is to be 
expected of him or the reason he 
volunteered—perhaps her roommate 
volunteered or maybe he could meet 
some girls. An orientation session 
should stimulate the tutor to ask 
himself what his personal motives 
are for tutoring and adjust accord- 
ingly. When this question is an- 
swered, the tutor is ready to begin 
work on the problems involved in 
tutoring itself. 

The type of orientation you plan 
will depend on the goals of your 

, and the unique factors 
int in administering it. A two 
or three yee cxienration program 


tutor into the first session with his 
tutee. Then, after the tutor has en- 
countered a few problems and ques- 
tions are raised which must be 
answered before further progress 
can be made, a second orientation 
session is conducted. The second 
session should be designed to meet 
the specific needs of the tutor. Suc- 
ceeding sessions can then be used 
for training in specific areas. 
ing on the number of tu- 
tors, available facilities and:. the 
number of experienced tutors able 
to assist in the orientation, the 
method of presentation will vary. If 
there is a large number of both new 
and experienced tutors available, a 
master tutor program is the most 
effective approach with maximum 
personal contact and training. The 
master tutor approach involves 
groups of 8 to 10 new tutors with 
a master tutor who is responsible for 
the arientation, training, transpor- 
tation, and handling of any other 
problems encountered by the group. 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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The Tutorial Assistance Center 
staff of eight people compiles in- 
formation, consults through cor- 
respondence and travel, reprints 
papers, writes articles, attends and 
arranges conferences, prepares case 
studies, and maintains contact with 
other agencies affecting volunteers 
in education. 

TAC Director, J. Walton Senter- 
fitt, besides administering the op- 
eration of the Center, is the liaison 
between TAC and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and foundations 
and agencies. Walt founded the 
New Haven Tutorial Project while 
studying sociology at Yale. He 
worked with community action 
projects in Philadelphia before tak- 
ing the Community Involvement 
Desk of the National Student Asso- 
ciation. 

Betty Sunderland is Secretary to 
the Director and in charge of office 
procedures and administration. She 
did graduate study in philosophy at 
Indiana University before coming to 
work for the National Student As- 


sociation. 

Margaret Schadegg, a student at 
Catholic University of America, is 
Staff Secretary. She is an Art major 
specializing in sculpture. 


reprinting and distribution of ar- 
ticles. While attending Woodbury 
College and California State Col- 
lege at Los Angeles, she coordi- 
nated a high school project for 
EPIC and tutored at the Youth Op- 
portunity Board in Los Angeles. 


TAC has three field céordinators 
who provide the most direct contact 
with the Center. They «travel *ex- 
tensively to consult with individual 
projects and to help with planning 
conferences. 


Pam Dickson coordinates the 
TAC effort in the Southern and New 
England states. She has worked for 
Youth Educational Services as As- 
sistant Director of Programming 
traveling throughout North Caro- 
lina to provide field support to proj- 
ects during the summer. She also 
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Human “Right and worked as a 
Barelas Work ‘Training i soy 
Rick Yoder is the consultant for 
the Ne egon own and Western 
states. Wit 
sity of Wasbiaances, he was Director 
of the University YMCA tutorial 
project and participated in estab- 
i - Greater Seattle Tutorial 


pte Ann Isgar edits the Bulle- 
tin and does most of the public 
relations for TAC. She gathers, eval- 
uates, and distributes learning ma- 
terials and 
most of the major writing tasks. She 
is an English Educ: 
of the University of New Mexico. 


Orientation 


The master tutors meet at regular 
intervals with the staff to discuss 
problems and make decisions con- 
cerning the program. 


Beth Kirsch and the Laurinburg, 
N.C., staff of Youth Educational 
Services, Inc. developed an in-depth 
approach for tutor orientation 
based on the principles of active 
participation-high interest for train- 
ing tutors. They used a two phase 
program, with the first phase focus- 
ing on concepts of tutoring and 
problems which will arise. The tu- 
ters were then introduced to the 
tutees and the families of the tutees. 
The second phase consisted of a 
discussion of “What Is Poverty?” 
and presentation of specific tutoring 
techniques and creative approaches 
to tutoring. Before each of the ses- 
sions the staff and the master tutors 
met and went through the questions 
as if they were new tutors. This 
provided training for the staff and 
enabled them to prepare for the 
new tutors. 


Guidelines for the first phase of 
the orientation where the basic con- 
cepts of tutoring were presented 
follow: 


The major concern for the group 
leader will be to stimulate max- 
imum group participation. The 
small group approach is an attempt 
to introduce to the tutor the broader 
scope of tutoring—the concept of 
the whole child in tutoring as op- 
posed to the strictly academic con- 
cept—and allow each tutor an op- 
portunity to verbalize his feeling 
about tutoring. 


The session opens with the leader 
asking each member what his per- 
sonal concept of tutoring is and 
then presenting other possible mo- 
tives which did not arise. The fol- 
lowing discussion questions the 
qualities a successful tutor needs 
to accomplish. Sensitivity to the 
tutee and empathy, the ability to 
identify with the tutee, are stressed. 
Questions as to the implications of 
these two words (sensitivity and 
empathy) for the tutor are raised. 
The importance of realizing the 
tutee’s individual potential, as op- 
posed to his position in the social 
Strata, is stressed. Honesty on the 
part of the tutor is emphasized 
since children are perceptive in 
sensing lack of sincerity. 


The next step of the session is a 


ing in the Wind” by Bob Dylan. 


“How many years can a mountain 


exist 
Before it’ s washed to the sea? 
Yes ‘n 


How many years can some people 


exist 
Before they're allowed to be free? 


Opening question: what does this 
passage mean to you? | 


The purpose of this 


to develop sensitivity in ites tutor 


to the needs of the tutee, to his 
problems, and to the understanding 
of the reasons for where the child 
is now. Concepts brought out in 
the exchange are (1) who are 
“they” in the 
is freedom? 


The interpretations of the song 
are related to tutoring and a defini- 
tion of tutoring is requested again 
in terms of the discussion on sensi- 
tivity and freedom. This is done 
with specific reference to the first 
definition of tutoring with emphasis 
on self-confidence, self-concept, oot 
a child pe his en 
and the ability of a child to deer 
mine his own life situation. 


graduate | 


song? and (2) what -~ 
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Harvard Clearing House 

The Harvard Clearing House on 
Educational Differences retrieves 
and catalogs information pertinent 
to individual differences in learning. 
Information concerning disadvan- 
taged children and racial imbalance 
is represented in their materials. 
~ The collection contains almost 
3000 items in the form of journal 
articles, conference papers, project 
reports, curriculum materials, and 
other items. These are intensively 
analysed and indexed. A file of re- 
search-in- oe a and people active 
in the field is continually up-dated 
to supplement printed information. 

The Clearing House will, on re- 
quest, mail copies of bibliographies 
in the following areas: Achieve- 
ment; Adolescence; Child Develop- 
ment; Cognition; Creativity; Cur- 
riculum; Disadvantaged Dropouts, 
Delinquency, Poverty; Educational 
Innovation and Planning; Guid- 
ance; Individualized Instruction; 
Language Development; Learning; 
Mental Ability; Miscellaneous; Pro- 
grammed Instruction; Personality; 
Race and Minority; Reading; Teach- 


ing; Testing; Verbal Learning. The 
bibliographies are intended to serve 
as reference lists. The published 
material should be obtained from 
the organization or journal cited. 

Requests should be addressed to: 
Clearing House on Educational Dif- 
ferences; Graduate School of Edu- 
cation; Harvard University; Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Rural Virginia Project 

The Appalachian Volunteers and 
residents in Beckley, West Virginia 
are working to involve the entire 
community in setting up a tutorial 
program which will focus on the ed- 
ucational problems of the area. The 
horge: of -¢ Volunteer will be the 
scene of a planning meeting and 
porch-raising. The involvement of 
parents in initial planning is in- 
tended to spark interest in the needs 
of the children and promote action 
to improve educational opportuni- 
ties in the community. 


Tutor Handbook | 
The GUIDEBOOK FOR THE VOL- 
UNTEER READING TEACHER by 


Lenore Sleisinger is probably the 
most complete handbook of what to 
do and how to do it available to 
tutors in reading. The chapters 
cover topics from the general to the 
specific: Children, Reading, and 
You; The First Meeting; Some Sug- 
gested Activities; Methods and Ma- 
terials; Helping Children to Read 
with Understanding; Appropriate 
Books for Remedial Teaching; and 
Evaluation and Referral. 

The second, third, and fourth 
chapters answer the questions most 
frequently asked. The others con- 
tain valuable information about 
reading concepts. A bibliography of 
helpful books and other materials 
is also included. 

The handbook describes the basic 
relationship necessary for succes- 
ful tutoring and gives the tutor, who 
has probably had little contact with 
the environment of his tutee, spe- 
cific hints and. guides to appropriate 
behavior. The reasons for suggested 
techniques are also given—it is not 
a magical formula for teaching in 
a one-to-one situation. 

The booklet is available from the 
Teachers College Press, Teachers 
College; Columbia University; New 
York City, New York for $1.25. 


Orientation 


approach, a two phase program 
using interesting speakers and 
larger group. discussions can be 
used effectively for orientation. The 
first phase is an introductory one 
with community leaders, school offi- 
cials and staff speaking briefly and 
positively with great vigor and force- 


-fulness on various aspects of the 


tutoring program. Areas such as the 
disadvantaged child and his home 
environment, the goals of the proj- 
ect and the role expected of the 
tutor can be covered. This can be 
followed by either a film or a role 
play of a first tutoring session. The 
role play is an acting out between 
two tutors of a typical interaction 
between a tutor and his tutee. This 
is most effective when both a good 
and bad first session are portrayed. 
Films which you may find useful 
are listed and described at the end 
of this article. 


The second phase of the orienta- 
tion should include specific tutor- 
ing techniques, suggestions for a 
variety of approaches to tutoring, 
what relationship the program will 
have to the schools, what assistance 
can be received from the tutee’s 


teacher and what materials be 


available to the tutor. These can 
be presented by lectures, small 
group discussions, lecture followed 
by group discussion, role playing 
and appropriate films. These var- 
ious techniques can be combined to 
produce a quick-moving, interesting 
orientation. Words and concepts 
have a limited effect when they 
come from someone else; when they 
are your own, they take on more 
meaning as in a group discussion. 
And even more effective is actually 
seeing concepts and words in action 
as in a role play or film. 

Whatever form your orientation 
program takes it should cover the 
following areas which Lowell Dodge 
of Y.E.S. listed in his paper “How 
to Train Tutors.” 


1. A description to tutors of the 
goals of the project. 

It is wise to assume that prospective 
tutors know nothing about the rea- 
sons for the existence of the project, 
for its location, and for the selection 
of the particular group of students 
to be tutored. Some tutors may 
have participated in projects with 
different goals. An initial under- 
standing of the goals of the project 
will avoid the development of pos- 
sible misconceptions in the minds 


of the tutors. It is important, for . 
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instance, for tutors to understand 
why tutoring is (or is not) to be 
located in the schools. 


2. The role expected of the tutor 
in the program. 

Tutors must __be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the mechanics of 
the project (scheduling, ride ar- 
rangements, reporting requirement, 
schedule for tutor training sessions 
later on) if the project is to run 
smoothly. In particular, tutors must 
know what steps to take if they are 
unable to make a scheduled tutor- 
ing session. It will help to have the 
mechanics. of the project mimeo- 
graphed and placed in the hands of 
each participant. 


3. An introduction to the mahettiiincs 


of tutoring. 
It is advisable to provide prospec- 


tive tutors with a set of guidelines 


or a manual of tutoring. (Sets of 
guidelines and manuals are avail- 
able through TAC.) All such man- 
uals and guidelines must be offered, 
however, with an important pro- 
viso: tutors must understand that 
they are only suggestions, and that 
each tutor must inevitably settle 
upon his own style. Although a few 
hints on the first meeting (also 
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Tutorials —19th National Student Congress 


by Rick YODER 


Those who attended the 19th 
National Student Congress at the 
University of [Illinois in August, 
whether as delegates, staff, or ob- 
servers, departed with mixed feel- 
ings about the myriad workshops, 
seminars, plenaries, speeches, and 
cultural events that filled almost 
two weeks time. One group that 
attended the Congress can feel 
particularly well-pleased with their 
accomplishments: the group that 
composed the seminar on Tutorials 
and Educational Change, and the 
subsequent legislative sub-commit- 
tee on tutorials. Both of these were 
part of Committee II, Student Gov- 
ernment and the Total Community. 


Despite the fact that quite a num- 
ber of last-minute agenda adjust- 
ments were made, and that events 
at the Congress prevented the al- 
_lotted amount of time from being 
devoted to the seminar, it was an 
unquestionable success. This claim 
is made not on the basis of a 
smoothly running agenda, nor be- 
cause all the people were exciting 
and dynamic, nor even because the 
seminar participants themselves 
were knowledgeable and articulate 
on the subject matter: indeed, 
there is much improvement needed 
in all three azeas. Recognizing 
human frailties, however, the claim 
of success is based upon the sig- 
nificant increase in the level of 
awareness in the subject matter by 
all participants. Those persons who 
had come into the seminar from 
limited and local tutorial exper- 
iences found that by the end of the 
four-day period they were speaking 
in a greatly-expanded vocabulary 
with a completely new frame of 
reference from which to assess old 
and new problems facing tutorials. 


Exposure to a wide range of re- 
source people — from Edgar Cahn 
of OEO to Courtland Cox of SNCC; 
from John Thorson, Rachelle Die- 
ner, Pete Lewis, and Gordon Don- 
aldson presently or recently of stu- 
dent-led tutorials to Dr. David Gold- 
berg (U.S. Office of Education), 
Dr. Harold Lavender (Dean of Stu- 
dents, University of New Mexico), 
and Dr. Armin Beck (faculty of 
Northwestern University) — pro- 
vided the source for this inter- 
change of ideas, philosophies, and 
feelings. To add the final touch 


there was the film by Marshall Mc- 
Luhan dealing with technology and 
education, and a wide-open, no- 
holds-barred discussion on the role 
of white college students in the 
black ghetto. 


With the seminar behind them, 
and the addition of new faces to 
the group, the delegates assumed 
the role of a legislative sub-com- 
mittee to begin the business of 
drafting a resolution on tutorials. 
Under the elected and able leader- 
ship of John Thornson' fromthe 
University of New Mexico, the 


delegates began to sift through,the 


plethora of ideas, attitudes, beliefs, 
and principles from the earlier 
meetings in a process which con- 
sumed more time than the original 
seminar in half the number of days. 
The sub-committee requested the 
presence of TAC staff members to 
provide additional information and 
answer questions. The outcome was 
a bill covering a variety of needs 
and interests regarding tutorials 


and reflecting considerable insight 


into the tutorial movement from 
a national perspective. The bill 
passed Committee II and the floor 
of the Congress with only slight 
modifications. 


The essence of the _ tutorial 
resolution reflects two primary 
considerations: one testifies to the 
advancement of the tutorial move- 
ment itself — from _ simplistic, 
service-oriented projects to ones 
that are formed with an _ under- 
standing of the dynamics of social 
change: the other is the recognition 
of significant developments in 
thinking on the whole theory of 
social change, that control of a 
project properly belongs in the 
hands of those whom it is designed 
to help — the youngsters, the 
parents, and the volunteers. On the 
first consideration, the resolution 
declares that “. . . tutorial projects 
need not be limited to traditional 
educational methods . . . but rather 
should provide as many creative 
and diverse learning experiences as 
possible.” Tutorials are seen “. . . 
not only as a supplement to the 
present curriculum but also as an 
agent in the change and improve- 
ment of the existing educational 
process. .. .” If tutorials are to be 
something more than aspirin for 
the cancer patient, they must be-- 
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aimed toward influencing the whole 
context of the educational system 
and not be. satisfied with treating 
the symptoms. Furthermore, tutor- 
ials must. not be concerned with 


educational reform ged to the 


extent of bringing all youngsters 
up to the present level of aga 
tion but must work to change the 


expectations, or models, themselves. 


Tutorials must anticipate the de- 
mands upon the educated man of 
ten and twenty years from now 
when most Ur agganer of youngsters 
will be working and living in a 
world con y different from 
the one in which they are growing 
up. 

Second, and hanilie related to 
the first consideration, the resolu- 
tion admonishes: “The needs of the 


community can be accurately meas- 


ured only by the people actually 
experiencing those needs. It is es- 
sential that tutorials accept. the 
guidance and leadership of indigen- 
ous community groups in the plan- 
ning of all projects, even if this 
results in the substitution of the 
original goals and methods of the 
student participants.” (emphasis 
added). Contained within this 
statement is the experience of the 
Student Woodlawn Area Project, of 
Youth Educational Services, and of 
others like these two groups which 
have proven that a lasting interest 
and an active involvement comes 
only when effective self-direction 
is attained. 


The resolution hen went on to 
make recommendations to the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity .on 
several very relevant matters. On 
the question of funding, the resolu- 
tion stated that projects “. .. which 
operate on a small; localized scale 
need limited funds to maintain 
their existence . . . OEO should 


make small working grants avail- 
able to such projects.” However, 
once again on the question of con- 
trol, it is maintained that “. . . 
tutorial projects should retain maxi- 
mum autonomy over their own pro- 
grams and financial matters. with 
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and without the danger of loss of 
autonomy over how the funds can 
most effectively be spent. There is 
considerable question on the accept- 
ability to OEO of this kind of fund- 
ing procedure. 


Another. hard-hitting recommen- 
dation to OEO follows closely with 
the ones just mentioned: . the 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
should not withhold funds from 
certain projects because of the 
political activities or views of its 
tutors and/or staff. Neither should 
discriminatory arguments be used 
against projects which have chal- 
lenged the local political power 
structure and/or local school sys- 
tems in an attempt to improve the 
educational process or other con- 
ditions in that community.” Here, 
it is gprs that the “politics of 
poverty” can be nasty and brutal. 
A tutorial project knows that it is 
being effective when it clashes with 
local power structures; at the same 
time, however, it risks retributions 
through 2 a number of points of pres- 
sure, the financial one being the 
most crucial. All too often, OEO on 
any one of several different levels 

aly sensitive to the sugges- 
tions of local 
with that fact in mind that tutorials 
must decide if independence is 
more important than solid, effective 
financial support, or the reverse. 
The project which can maintain a 
challenging, creative independence 
without losing financial support 
from outside agencies is a rare one 
indeed, and perhaps a short-lived 
one. 


As a final recommendation, the 
legislation proposes that OEO estab- 
lish “. . . tutoring as a national 
emphasis poverty program . 
provid(ing) for more adequate and 
direct funding to tutorial projects 
while not jeopardizing the local 
autonomy of those projects.” En- 
visioned is a program similar to 
some already existing, such as 
VISTA, Headstart, and Upward 
Bound. It would be developed in 
close consultation with the Tutorial 
Assistance Center, the TAC Ad- 
visory Board, and tutorial projects 
across the nation. The desirability 
of this recommendation is certainly 


a live issue. Because of previous 


concerns mentioned, it is open to 
question whether such a program 


ca wok and whether auton- 


my is hy é face of controversy and 
miflict ‘would actually be upheld 
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‘power groups. It is. 


Conferences 


Seattle | 

The Greater Seattle Tutorial 
Council is now planning a half-day 
conference in November to focus 
on Tutorials and Seattle Public 
Schools. Participants of several tu- 
torial projects in the area will meet 
with representatives of the public 
school system to consider their 
mutual concern and goal: the 


achievement of a good education for 


children from low income or under- 
privileged homes. 


New York City 

The Cultural Center at the City 
College of New York held a day- 
long*.conference on October 8 to 
consider the role of the Cultural 
Cenfef in Harlem neighborhoods. 
Students planning the Center pro- 
grams invited parents and com- 
munity representatives to attend the 
meeting to help with planning from 
the beginning. The conference was 
called as a result of discussions dur- 
ing the National Student Congress 
questioning the role of white college 
students in black ghettos. 


New Haven 


A tutor training institute is 
planned in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, for November 5. The morning 
session will be devoted to discus- 
sions of general attitudes and tech- 
niques valuable to tutors. The after- 
noon session will include specific 
information about techniques in 
tutoring reading and arithmetic. 

All tutors in the mid-Connecticut 
area are welcome to attend the 
sessions. For further information 
contact Tony Dean, New Haven 
Tutorials: P.O. Box 404A, Yale 
Station; New Haven, Connecticut. 


Chicago 

The Governors Committee on 
Literacy and Learning and the Chi- 
cago Commission on Human Rela- 
tions are co-sponsoring a conference 
for tutors on the Chicago Circle 
Campus of the University of Illinois. 
The conference, “Community Re- 
sources and the Volunteer,” will be 
held October 15. The discussions 
will include how to _ strengthen 
educational opportunities, involve 
volunteers in a wider variety of 
activities to expand supplementary 
services, and develop better under- 
standing of existing resources. 

For information contact Peter 
Lewis, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Illinois, CE 6-4100; or Dan Over- 
myer, 211 West Wacker Drive, Chi- 


cago, Illinois, 744-4108. 
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. . (Continued 
Orientation from Page 3) 
available from TAC). may be help- 
ful, it is not a good idea to dwell 
at length on the first session. It is 
more important than anything else 
for the first session that the tutor 
be relaxed. He should not be over- 
concerned with the psychological 
implication of the first ee ex- 
changed. 

4. The local school system. 
Relations with the local school sys- 
tem are crucial for all tutoring 
projects (except for community- 
based projects which work apart 
from the schools). It is therefore 
important for project administra- 
tors to make tutors aware of the 
need for assisting in the mainte- 
nance of good relations with the 
schools, particularly in these two 
areas: 

a. Tutors must always present 
themselves as non-profession- 
als who respect the profes- 
sional judgment of the teach- 
ers involved in the program. 
Tutors should regard their 
efforts as complementing those 
of the school, rather than 
competing with them. 

b. Even more important, tutors 
must not make the school’s 
work with its students any 
more difficult than it already 
is by joining the tutee in crit- 
icizing the school or its teach- 
ers during tutoring sessions 
as a means of attempting to 
identify more closely with the 
tutee. Remember that a tutor 
deals with a student for only 
three or four hours a week 
at most, while the school has 
a forty-hour responsibility. 

It is ideal to involve an official from 
the local school system in this part 
of the program if possible. 
5. The local community. 
The more tutors know about the 
community and home-life of the 
tutees, the easier it is for them to 
think of examples during tutoring 
sessions that will be relevant to the 
tutees. It is good to bring into the 
orientation session a person from 
the community itself to discuss with 
the tutors family and employment 
patterns, efforts for self-improve- 
ment going on within the commu- 
nity, and the attitude of the com- 
munity toward the tutoring. It helps 
the project if the tutors feel that 
the community and especially the 
parents welcome the tutors. It is 
extremely important to emphasize 
quite strongly the positive aspects 
of children and life in the commu- 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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nity. Any of Frank Riessman’s ar- THE CHILD OF THE FUTURE, 58 environment affects his ability to 


ticles (for instance, The Culturally 
Deprived Child, a New View, avail- 
able from TAC) will help in this 
area. 


6. Tutoring materials. 

It is appropriate at orientation to 
familiarize tutors with any materi- 
als available through the project, 
and to suggest to them possibilities 
for creating materials on their own. 
Even in projects where school books 
are used, it is good for tutors to 
have fresh alternatives at hand, 
since the books and materials used 
in the schools may sometimes be a 
part of the learning problem of the 
students. 

The films listed below are avail- 
able from the New York University 
Film Library, 26 Washington Place, 
New York, N. Y. 10003. Films may 
be reserved for one day’s use at the 
rental fee listed with the descrip- 
tion. Half of the daily rate is 
charged for each additional consec- 
utive day of use. Costs of shipping 
are to be paid by the borrower. 
Many of these films are also avail- 
able through distributors in other 
areas. It could save money and time 
to check with the office in charge 
of such matters at your local uni- 
versity or cooperating school before 
having the film sent from New 
York. 


Film List 


BROTHERS AND TEACHERS, 14 
minutes, $6.00, produced by the 
Horace Mann School in cooperation 
with New York University. 

The principal intention of the 
film is to convey to students, teach- 
ers, and administrators what it is 
like to be a part of a project, what 
kind of experiences and what-kind 
of responses are to be anticipated. 


minutes, $15.00, narrated by Dr. 
Marshall McLuhan, produced by the 
National Film Board of Canada. 


The film traces and explains some 
of the problems besetting education 
as the technological world increas- 
ingly enters the classroom. Chil- 
dren are shown as they encounter 
and use the new educational de- 
vices. ; 


CHILDREN WITHOUT, 29 min- 
utes, $6.00, produced by the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


The film is a commentary on the 
problems faced by schools in the 
“inner city,” the slums rt He 
largely by the rural wspoeees 
The story centers around one*c id 
and the school that is adapting is 
changed conditions in the co 
nity. Methods employed to adiieate 
children whose parents have be- 
come indifferent toward education 
are considered. 


INCIDENT ON WILSON STREET, 
54 minutes, $12.00, an NBC News 
Production by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company. 

This film shows individual and 
group reaction to an in-school inci- 
dent when a young student strikes 
out at her teachers. The response 


of teachers, pupils, administrators, . 


and parents to the situation which 
involves them all indicates a posi- 
tive approach to problems affecting 
children in the learning process. 


PORTRAIT OF <A DISADVAN- 
TAGED CHILD: TOMMY KNIGHT, 
16 minutes, $7.50, produced by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 


- Fhe film-is-a day in the life of a - 


slum child; a portrayal of how his 
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learn. 


PORTRAIT OF THE INNER CITY, 
17 minutes, $7.50, produced by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 

This film examines the streets, 
schools, and living quarters of the 
inner-city slums of a large, but 
nameless, urban community in the 
U.S. from the viewpoint of the 
children growing up in the environ- 
ment. 


PORTRAIT OF THE INNER-CITY 
SCHOOL: A PLACE TO LEARN, 19 
minutes, $7.50, produced by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company. 

The film illustrates the overall 
theme that the school can be a place 
for children to learn and grow or 
a place of confinement. where the 
child is forced into failure and 
frustration. 


ONE TO ONE, 30 minutes, $5.00, 
The Television Center; The Univer- 
sity of Michigan; 310 Maynard 
Street; Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Thadles tedine of ths Caeuiins. 


‘ing Our World series of the UM TV 


Center. It includes filmed visits to 
four projects: UCLA, tutoring in 
Venice, California; Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, which tutors in twelve Alabama 
counties; Youth Educational Serv- 
ices, Inc., which coordinates the 
efforts of volunteers from North 
Carolina colleges; and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE FILM; 
about 15 minutes, available from 
the Tutorial Assistance Center; pro- 
duced by the Clearing House, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. — 

The film is a description of the 
beginning and continuing operation 
of the € “House stat the ~~ 
University of Colorado in Boulder. 
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Action Committee of New York City English 


Officers 
Daniel F. Gunsher 


hairman 
rion Roddman 


fone Jay H.S. 


Broo Technical H.S. 


Vice-Chairman 
Peter Mitilineos 


raham Lincoln H.S. 
Vice- Chairman, A.H.S. 


Cedric Jackso 
Brookl 
Vice-Chairman, 


ohn Fox 

cKinley Jr.H.S. 
Vicathaiiiaas. J.H.S. 
Hartley Cohen 
Bayside H.S. 
Treasurer 
Gay Kelly Crocker ‘ 
John Jay H.S. 
Corresponding Secretary 


Joan DeCoursey 
john Jay HS. Ss. 
] Recor 


Executive Committee 


'. Herbert Balish 


‘Long — City H.S. 


Martin 
Samuel en H.S. 


Lawrence _— 
Dreyfus Jr.H 
Regina Fitz a 
Bushwick H.S. ; 
Erna Fleischer 
Erasmus Hall H.S. 


Anne. Harris 
James, Monroe. H.S. 


Mary Killian 
Disenis Jr. H.S. 


Norma Michelson 
vos H. Taft H.S. 


Irving Nathan 
foe =e ielaed City. H.S. 


Margaret Nolan 
Vocational H.S. Division 


a Po 
ak Vocational H.S. 


nrc Reardon 
Jane Addams Voc. H.S. 


Solomon .Schlakman 
Midwood High School 


Afred Vogel 
Seward Park H.S. 


Harold Zlotnick 


George W. Wingate H.S. 


Aemoaactive H.S. 
V.H.S. 
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Co-SPONSORED BY THE NEw YorkK Crry ASSOCIATION oF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
and 


Tue New York Crry ASSOCIATION OF CHAIRMEN OF ENGLISH 


Address communications to John Jay High School, 237 Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn 15, 
New York, SOGHISGIWSEK or the appropriate officer at his own school. 
October 17, 1966 


788-1514 


Mr. Floyd McKissick 
Congress of Racial Equality 
307 West 125th Street 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. McKissick:: 


For the past several years, the English teachers of New York 
City have been urging the Board of Education of New York to adopt 
the: Conant Pian, which calls for the following arrangements for 
English teachers and classes: 


‘1. Four classes: of instruction per day for each English 
teacher 


2-e A fifth period for each English teacher in which he 
confers with individual students and gives them 
- personal instruction in reading, writing, and speech 


Se Hach English class to be limited to a maximum of 
25 students, 


This program has been recommended by the Conant Committee in 
their report, The American High School Today, and by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, The program is already in effect 
in hundreds of school systems throughout the country and was man- 
dated for all the high schools in Vermont three years ago by the 
legislature of that state, Two years ago the program was recom- 
mended for New York City by Superintendent of Schools. Calvin Gross 
dopted by the Board of Education in its budget request. 
Unfortunately, the item was knocked out of the budget and there 
has been no progress since then, Since we believe that success in 
English is a prerequisite to success in social studies, foreign 
languages, mathemati¢es, science, stenography, and all the other 
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high school subjects, we do not look: forward to radical improvement 


in instruction of our students until this program is adopted, 


_If you feel’ that our pli 
organization's goals, we should appreciate theo Seoawtantie of _— 


_conference with you at your earliest convenience, 


. Cordially y 
< 


Daniel F, Gunsher 
Chairman, Action Committee 


In order that teachers of English have adequate time for handling student themes, 
no English teacher should be responsible for more than one hundred pupils. 
—James Bryant Conant in The American High School Today, page 50 
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N 60-66/67 
Board of Education | 
of the City of New York : | 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201 


PROPOSALS FOR IMPROVING EDUCATION IN 
SCHOOLS IN DISADVANTAGED AREAS 


FOR RELEASE: THURSDAY A.M., OCTOBER 20, 1966 


LPI a BO LITE NLL OF ITIL ERAT PEE A I RCI A BRP Oe % ; : 


PROPOSALS FOR IMPROVING EDUCATION IN 
SCHOOLS IN DISADVANTAGED AREAS 


I, Background 
As far back as 1950 the Board declared that: 


"The education of children will be at its maximum when school, home, and 
community work together for common objectives -- hence the constant need 
for maximum tearriwork among. school staffs, parents, and all other forces 
in the community interested in a better program of education. ". 


Over the years, the Board has held to this conviction and has acted on it. 


Te 


The Board has encouraged, and collaborated with, parents’ associations and 


volunteer programs. Special Boa. ittees have worked with community __. 
ESS eee am SS Be ee ence Se vel eS ee en ek Yay 


groups. In setting up the new and strengthened Local School Boards, the Board has 
provided that their membership be screened by district panels composed of one- 
half of parent association representatives and one-half of community organization 


representatives selected by the parents. Universities and colleges have also been 


involved through special programs sponsored by them in 91 schools. 
But in disadvantaged areas these and other steps have not brought about 
enough of the sought-for educational improvement. This state of affairs is the 


underlying source of the controversy over the administration of I.S. 201. The 


> 
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controversy should not be regarded as an isolated dispute over a single school. 


The school itself is operating normally. The equipment is the newest and 


finest in our system; the faculty is integrated and devoted to the school and the 
principal; many parents appear to be pleased with the start that has been made. 


Yet discontent and the demand for community participation a the educational 


process continues. It symbolizes the conviction of many in the community that co 


a ie 
bold new steps must be taken to upgrade education in the de facto segregated 
schools, and that increased community participation is essential to this end. 

Although the Board of Education in recent years has provided the schools 
in disadvantaged areas with smaller classes than in other schools as well as more 
extensive remedial servicés, including after-school centers and various special 
programs, the fact remains that the degree of retardation in reading and arithmetic, 
and the rate of dropouts, in those schools far exceed those in other areas. 

Some of the causes of this persistent educational lag are beyond the Board's 
control, as for example, the excessive turnover in student enrollments in many 
schools, the harmful effects of massive overcrowding in run-down tenements, 
and the high unemployment among minority groups. The new Human Resources 
Administration should help greatly to coordinate and amplify the City's efforts to 
end the ravages of poverty and discrimination. The Board has long urged such a 
step, and will do whatever it can to aid this broader long-term undertaking. 

But because a generation of children may be lost, the Board cannot wait for 
environmental changes to ease its task. In determining in which direction it 
should ean the Board must face certain hard facts. In ghetto areas, where many 
parents are working, parent associations have generally been weak. In part this 
may have been due to lack of confidence that their demands would be listened to 
meaningfully, or that promised actions would be carried out. In areas where 
parent associations are strong, they have been able to serve as a stimulant and 
to influence and improve the course of school administration. In ghetto areas 


this educationally and socially useful spur has too often been lacking. 
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In these areas distrust of the school system is prevalent. There are frequent 
charges that teachers lack belief in the educability and potential of the children, 
and that the children sense this and are damaged by it. There are frequent 
complaints about the relatively small number of experienced tonchors in the disad- 
vantaged areas, and the absence of all but a handful of Negro principals, whose 
fositions would serve as living incentives to the students. Than are problems 
with which the Board is acutely concerned. Unfortunately, wholesale and 
generalized public criticisms of teachers have done grave injustice to the many 
competent and dedicated professionals, both white and Negro, who are in these 
schools, and to principals who have won the devotion of stadia and parents 
alike. In many instances these criticisms have discouraged experienced teachers 
from remaining in these schools. Nevethalées, lack of confidence is widespiind, 
and the Board and the Superintendent are under a heavy obligation to correct the 


weaknesses which undoubtedly exist. 


II, Establishment of a City-Wide Task Force 


To give the Board the assistance it needs in this whole troubled field, 
the Board will immediately appoint a task force composed of educators, public 
officials and community leaders who are in the best position to help. It will be 
called the ''Task Force to Advance Education in Disadvantaged Areas. *' This is — 
not to be a mere study group. The salient facts are known and can readily be 
assembled. Prompt answers to questionssuch as the following should be given. 
What are the most practical and fruitful ways of involving parents, 


community leaders and universities in the educational process? What different 
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types of plans might be considered? In developing them, what part should be 
played by district superintendents, Local School Boards, and parents’ associations? 
Should additional powers be vested in them? What are the over-all implications 
for decentralization? Apart from the greater involvement of these several 
elements in the work of the schools, what other forward steps can be taken which 
have not yet been thought of, or have insufficiently been utilized? What would 
the cost of such steps be? How and when and how fast, should they be instituted? 

With regard to each of the above questions, and others which may arise, 
what bearing would the answers have on the improvement of education in all 
schools? For, as we take emergency action with regard to the children in ghetto 
areas because of their extreme handicaps, it must never be forgotten that there 
is owing to every child in this City the finest education that is possible. More- 
over, the education we provide should, wherever feasible, be in integrated anaes 
so that children of different origins may best be prepared to learn from cine 
another, and to understand and play a useful part in a pluralistic, multi-racial 
world. Because of geographical obstacles, many elementary and middle schools 
in minority group areas may not feasibly be integrated; this places a special 
obligation on the Board to lift their level of performance so that their students 
may successfully move on into the high schools, now already integrated, and into 
college, and compete on even terms with children from other neighborhoods. 

As noted above, the Board recognizes the lack of an adequate number of 


teachers, principals and other supervisors from minority groups, and the 


insufficient supply of experienced teachers in deprived areas. These are long- 
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standing and complex problems toward whose solution the Board has been pressing. 


Some advances have been made . during the past year or so, but much remains 


to be done, and in this connection the Board will seek the advice and assistance 


of the Task Force. 


For service on the Task Force, the Board will invite representatives 
of the Human Resources Administration, the Mayor's office, the civil rights 
leadership, parent and community organizations, and universities, together with 


representatives of the United Federation of Teachers; the Council of Supervisory 


Associations, and the Local School Boards. 


The State Commissioner of Education has pledged his cooperation in the 
work of the Task Force, and will designate a consultant to serve with it. The 
Board will invite the participation as consultants of several nationally known 


educators, and the service of an outstanding chairman. In order that the Task 


Force may be an effective working group, its total membership will not exceed 


20. The Board expects to ottain foundation assistance to defray the expenses of 
the Task Force, and of the 1.S. 201 Board described in Part III below. 

The Board will shortly announce the full makeup of the Task Force and 
will convene it promptly thereafter. The Task Force will be asked to make an 
interim report within 30 days, and a full report, with specific récesturieniatiiie 
prs action, within 90 days. The Board will ask the Task Force to continue for 


the purpose of aiding and evaluating particular programs which the Board may 


institute. 


a 


IIL A Special Program for I.S, 201 and Its Feeder Schools 


Since the opening of I.S, 201, the Board has held a long series of consul- 
tations and meetings with various interested groups and individuals, whose 
assistance has been much appreciated, These have included the State 
Commissioner of Education and representatives of the Human Resources 
Administration and the Mayor's office; the Borough President; the Chairman of 
the Local School Board; and persons representing Columbia University, the 
University of the City of New York, the teaching and supervisory staff, and a 
number of civic organizations concerned with public education. The Board hee 
had the benefit of specific proposals made by representatives of the UFT, the 
CSA and other staff members; by representatives of the NAACP; and by 
Dr, Kenneth Clark on behalf of the negotiating committee for IS, 201, consisting 
of a group of persons from the area involved who are affiliated with a number of 
community organizations, The Board met with Dr, Clark, and later with the 
committee; and it has given to their plan prolonged consideration, 

The Board believes with them that a special local group should be 

| (PS 24, PS68, PS 39), 
established to concern itself with I, S. 201 and its three feeder schools/ as a new | 
and significant step forward in the search for ways and means of upgrading 
education in ghetto areas, This group will be referred to below as the ''201 
Board,'' The Board of Education has unanimously concluded that the 201 Board, 


in its functions and composition, should be based on the following principles: 


1, The 201 Board will have authority in an advisory capacity to 


develop and submit to the Superintendent and the Board of Education for 
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appropriate action a broad range of programs for I,S, 20] and the feeder schools, 
These programs are discussed below, 

2. Parent and community representatives should constitute the majority 
of the 201 Board, In order to promote an effective interchange of knowledge and 
experience, appropriate teacher and supervisory representation should be 
involved in the shaping of its programs, 

3, The parent and community representatives should be democratically 
chosen, Parents, for example, could be elected by the parents in each school, 
Community representatives could be chosen by delegates elected by citizens 
in the area, along the lines of the elections which have been successfully held 
for Neighborhood Boards under the anti-poverty program, Community 
leadership should determine the exact process, The Board of Education stands 
ready to lend its facilities and give such other help as may be requested, 

4, With the Board of Education's assistance, the 201 Board should 
arrange with a university or universities of its own choice for professional 
services to be rendered to the 201 Board in aid of its various functions, The 
Board of Education believes that it would be more appropriate, and produce 
better educational results, for universities to render these services to the 
201 Board, than to have voting membership on it, 

The Board of Education regrets that at its recent meeting with the 
negotiating committee for I,S, 201 those present were unwilling to discuss the 
above framework for a plan, The Board hopes that consideration will be given 


to it in the light of what has been set forth in this statement, to which the 


Board wishes to add the following points, 
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The programs of the 201 Board may include: (a) specific goals, standards 
and criteria for educational excellence; (b) educational curricula; (c) educational 
materials, including textbooks; (d) educational techniques and methods, and 
educational innovations; (e) methods of independently evaluating the performance 
of the children and the overall effectiveness and quality of the teaching and 
supervision in the respective schools; (f) development of a training program for 
closer rapport between the teachers and the community; and (g) recommendation 
of persons for employment as community teacher assistants, homework helpers 
and guidance assistants; and bringing to the attention of the Superintendent and 
the Board of Education any facts they deem relevant regarding personnel, it 
being of course understood that competence and effectiveness of performance in 
the particular schools are the only criteria on which personnel decisions are to 
be reached and that these decisions must remain with the Board of Education. 

These functions are in substance those set forth in Dr, Clark's plan, 
with the exception that the 201 Board cannot be given, as envisaged in that 
plan, control over the selection and transfer of personnel or authority to 
direct the work of the schools, As a matter of sound educational practice, the 
Board of Education could not properly abdicate the responsibilities specifically 
laid upon it by the Education Law; and the Commissioner of Education has 
provided the Board at its request with a formal opinion of counsel to his 
Department holding that the Board cannot lawfully delegate these responsibilities 
to any other agency (inchadiiies a university) outside its jurisdiction. 


The fact that the 201 Board's functions must remain advisory should 


not impair its usefulness, The Board of Education will look to it for fresh 


«9 
ideas, for new and promising educational methods, and for frank evaluation of 
school performances; and no one will more eagerly hope for the success of its 
programs, 

The city-wide Task Force will be asked to help the 201 Board with advice 
and information as requested, and to keep in close touch with its operations, 

Upon receipt of programs submitted by the 201 Board, the Board of 
Education and the Superintendent will take action thereon within thirty days, 
after appropriate consultation with the Local School Board, The 201 Board and 
the school staffs will be expected to cooperate in implementing approved 
programs, and the 201 Board may bring je the attention of the Board of Education, 
for immediate action by the latter, any complaints that the prwkvinie are not 
being fully carried out, 

The Board of Education is convinced that the bringing together of parent 
and community representatives with educators in a continuing service 
in a local organization, concentrating on the affairs of four related schools, 
with direct access to the Board of Education, should be productive of much good, 
Each group will learn from the other, Each will have a significant status in the 


affairs of the schools, Their combined views will bring to the Board of Education 
new insights into local needs, and fresh educational ideas, If on occasion their 
views should differ, either group may bring them to the Superintendent and the 
Board of Education for reconciliation or final judgment, The reports of the 


201 Board should have a wide influence, not only with the Board of Education, 


but with other concerned officials, 


ee OOF 
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These hoped-for results have led the Board of Education not to limit 
its program at this time to 1,5, 201, The Board will ask the city-wide Task Force 
to bring about a parallel experiment or experiments elsewhere in the City, with : 
features which would not necessarily be the same as those contemplated for 
I,S,. 201, From such experimentation other approaches might be tried and 
stimulating interchanges might take place. 

In conclusion, the Board shares with the proponents of change in Harlem 
their aspirations for their children and their hopes for the improvement of the 
schools, It believes that the initiative which they have taken can bear good fruit 
if they will now work with us in a snctadil effort to achieve the objectives we 
hold in common, 
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October 19, 1966 


Semomes 


——* 
- 


25, 1966 


New York City Board of Edu 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


Re: Date 


ation 


Gentlemen: / 


We would appreciate 4¢ if your office would 
forward to my atténtion a list of all of the 
teachers now employed by the New York City 
Board of Education-<-if possible, including 

the location of the schools at which they’ 

are now teaching, et your earliest convenience. 


Thank you for your cooperation, 


/ 


Very truly yours, 


Irma L, Hellinger 
Special Assistant to the 
National Director 


ILH 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
110 LIVINGSTON STREET, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 11201 
OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 


THEODORE H. LANG WILLIAM FORST 
DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT TORD HOLMBERG 
HARRY MILLER 


ABRAHAM WILNER 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATIVE DIRECTORS 


a November 7, 1966 
wr 


Miss Irma L. Hellinger 
core 

200 W 135 Street 

New York, New York 
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Dear Miss Hellinger: as 


The Board of Education of the City of New York does 
not publish.a list of teachers now employed in the © 


schools. - 


The City of New York does publish a Civil List which 
includes such a listing. It is published annually and 
may be examined in the Municipal Reference Library, 
Municipal Building, Manhattan. 


Very truly yours, 


. (aaa A. Kang 


THEODORE H. LANG ™”: 
Deputy Superintendent | 
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COMPROMISE MAY SAVE MISSISSIPPI POVERTY PLAN 
By Carl T. Rowan 


' Reprint from THE EVENING STAR 
Washington, D.C., November 9, 1966 


The Office of Economic Opportunity is going to grant additional funds 
to the Child Development Group of Mississippi if a face-saving compromise 
can be arranged. 


If so, toss a bouquet to Senator Jacob Javits, R-N.Y., for pressing 
quietly to ensure that justice is done to CDGM and that the poverty prograh 
is not grievously damaged by the controversy over this Head Start project. 


Another factor in OEO's new inclination to keep CDGM alive is a 68-page 
“secret report on the Mississippi project by the General Accounting Office. 


I have s seen this report on 18 allegations against CDGM, including fiscal 
irregularities, nepotism and the illegal use of Head Start funds for civil 
rights marches and voter registration projects. 


The renort convinces me that either GAO is woefully inept at digging out 
the truth or CDGM has been given the sharp end of a rusty knife. 


Sure, the report indicates a lot of administrative faults in ODGM but 
nothing like what you would exnect in a group of people, many poor and poorly 
educated, trying to lift themselves by their bootstraps even while acting 
like a government bureaucracy. 


The cases of "nepotism" are laughably piddling. If they justify OEO's 
cutting off $5.6 million, then Congress is justified in impeaching President 
Johnson for having the Bundy brothers, the Moyers brothers or the Rostow 
brothers on the government payroll simultaneously. 


Fiscal irregularities? The practices in some CDGM units were a scream. 
If Mary wanted off Tuesday, she got Cousin Sally to work. The timecard showed 
Mary present, so Mary was paid. Then Mary paid Cousin Sally. A lot of those 
poor kids in Mississippi didn't have the word as to how much these short 
ends bother big city auditors -- although they resort to much more devious 
tactics in Washington just to keep the bookkeeping “simple.” 


That "frightful" bill of particulars against CDGM made much of reports 
by the Mississippi gestapo that CDGM cars were spotted at the James Meredith 
march and around voter registration sites. The GAO report leaves me fairly 
convinced that these technical violations did occur. Here you've got to 
allow for a bias that makes me chuckle because: people who have seen tax dol- 
lars used for a century to keep them in bondage have ce eesad managed to use 
a tax buck or two to liberate themselves. 


But, aside from my admitted bias, I couldn't become indignant about 
“misuse’ of those vehicles, because I live in Washington. Each weekday I | 
see government vehicles dropping kids off at my boy's school; I see government 


‘s 
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cars hauling wives to beauty parlors and department stores or myriad bureau-— 
crats to innumerable cocktail parties. 


Fiscal Irregularity? Hah! 


OEO officials now concede privately that the “fiscal” business was just 
an excuse used to cut off CDGM because no one wanted to give "the real reason." 
That is that certain slick characters supposedly were using CDGM funds to pro- 
mote “black power,” black separatism, the Student Non-Violent Co-ordinating 
Committee: (SNCC) and other dangerous black racists. 


GAO checked on the charge that the Rev. James McRee, chairman of CDGM's 
board, is one of the most dangerous of these. I laughed my way through GAO's 
report, which suggests McRee is anything but a wild man. GAO even quotes the 
white police chief in Canton, Miss., as saying that McRee is out of favor with 
the radicals, that the chief "had no knowledge of that Reverend McRee had 
: advocated violence or militancy as a solution to local problems.” 


How dangerous can a Mississippi preacher get?! 


Some people in OEO insist that the "black power" danger was there but that 
GAO didn’t know how to dig it out, the way Senators James Eastland and John 
Stennis and the FBI do. 1°11 bet, 


In any event, OEO seems ready to believe Javits, who holds that the poverty 
program will be the victim if O£0 tries simply to replace CDGM with Mississippi 
Action for Progress, a new, secretly organized group. 


MAP represents interracial progress, by Mississipoi standards, but its 
charter binds it to working with and through the governor. Sargent Shriver, 
OEO director, has just had one of his Mississippi grants "vetoed" by the gover- 


nor, a pretty good clue as to how progressive MAP can be. 


So the end of this mess is in sight if OBO can lick its wounds, swallow 
a bit of pride and decide that Mississippi and the OKO budget are big enough 
for both MAP and ODGM, | 
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A. Philip Randolph 

Joseph L. Rauh, Jr. 


Dear Friends: 


Walter P. Reuther Enclosed please find the following: 
E. Crosby Willet 
~ The Rev. Dr. Colin Williams (1) Press release announcing the National 


Citizens’ Committee for the Child Development 
Program in Mississippi 


(2) An article by Andrew Kopkind, from The 
New Republic 


(3) An article from The Washington Post 
(4) An article by Carl Rowan 


These materials will help keep you up to date on 
CDGM*s continuing efforts to get refunded, 


a yours, 


o aS AA t fprere on °, id 


Truman Douglass 
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The story so far: With luck and pluck, the | 4ld Development. Camp toned | 
Mississippi managed to survive the atherne and deceptic seal _sepre 
gationists, Washington politicians, and the Office of apts Opportunits 


for almost a year and a half. There were ‘ai culties in management , some 
backsliding, but to a remarkable degree CDGM let poor black people run 
their own program - and it worked. There were 124 of the Head Start pre- 
schools in 28 counties, with 13,000 children. 


Did it work too well to last? The antagonism of the segregationists 
increased. The uncomfortable Washington politicians began looking for a 
way out. And finally, the OEO managers took hatchet to hand and proceeded 
to do CDGM in. 


When we last left the program, it was barely breathing but alive. The 
current OEO grant ran out in October, but CDGM managed to keep 50 centers 
operating without money on a Voluntary basis. The OEO's substitute for 
CDGM ~ a coalition of white moderates and cautious Negroes called Mississippi 
Action for Progress - began taking over Head Start operations. Perhaps 
the Mississippi moderates were interested in building a political base for 
future activities. Presumably, it would dovetail with the interests of the 
Democratic Administration in Washington. 


But a strange bed-ful of fellows has taken up CDGM’s cause for re- 
funding. The principals are churchmen and labor leaders of the Walter Reuther 
stripe. Their campaign has many components: there was picketing of OEO 
headquarters in Washington and Mississippi, a "blue ribbon" report refuting 
OEO charges of fiscal mismanagement and black pantherism, and pressure from 
several powerful figures theoretically within the Johnson concensus. Reuther, 
for instance, strongly supported CDGM, Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., one of the 
most energetic lobbyists in Washington, D.C. (civil rights, labor, the 
Americans for Democratic Action), has become special counsel to CDGM. At 
a press conference, he railed out at OHO Director Sargent Shriver for | 
"fracturing the fragile middle” in Mississippi. 


The pressure has had some effect on Shriver. He now claims that he 
never cut off CDGM from the hope of re-funding, and that some settlement 
is still possible. In late October, he and his top staff men flew to 
Atlanta to meet with the CDGM directors. The figure “five million dollars" 
(half the current grant, on an annual basis) was heard, and everyone agreed 
to continue negotiations. They resumed last week in Washington, but have 
so far come to no resolution. There are a number of technical questions 
which stand in the way of a re-funding, but more important is a matter of 
policy: should CDGM have a chance to compete with other Head Starts for the 
loyalty and participation of the poor people of Mississippi? OEO says it 
alone will decide who gets what; CDGM would leave it up to the people whose 
lives and livelihoods will be affected. CDGM still believes, perhaps too 
innocently, in OEO's commitment, “participation of the poor.” 
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SHRIVER PROPOSES 
WIDE SCHOOL PLAN 


Wants to Help the Poor by 
Making Permanent the | 
Gains of Head Start 


By HAROLD GAL 
Special to The New York Times 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 19— 
Sargent Shriver has proposed a 
broad program to help under-' 
privileged children retain the 
gains they make in the Govern-| 
ment’s Head Start project. 
The director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, which 
administers the program for pre- 
kindergarten children, warned 
-that the present elementary 
‘school system was “critically 
inadequate to meet the needs 
of children ot poverty.” He 
‘urged educators across. the 
country to do the following: 
' @Provide one teacher for 
every 15 children. | 
© Utilize new sources of edu-| 
cational manpower, such as 
teacher aides, ‘“‘subprofession- 
als” and volunteers, 
Establish a program of tu- 
torial assistance in which older 
students from high schools and 
\ ‘college would take part. 
| @Establish neighborhood coun- 
cils and community associa- 
tions, outside of parent-teacher 
groups, that would get parents 
involved in the activities of| 
every public school, 

GProvide an adequate supply 

of all necessary supplies, includ- 
ing toys and films, and make 
broad use of electronic learning 
‘aids, : ) 
| Initiate programs to train 
“childhood development”  spe- 
cilalists who would work exclu- 
sively in early primary grades, 
diagnose obstacles to a child’s 
progress and prescribe help by 
other professionals, such as psy- 
chologists, sociologists and read- 
ing specialists. 
_ Mr. Shriver put his proposals 
‘forward in an address yester- 
‘day before the opening session 
‘of the annual meeting of the 
Great Cities Research Council 
at the Pfister Hotel in Milwau- 
kee. 

The session was attended by 
top educational officials and 
other leaders from the 15 larg- 
est cities in the United States. 
Mr. Shriver spoke from notes, 
and the official text of his re- 
narks was made public in 
Washington today. 

- The Shriver program, which 
he called Project Keep Moving, 


Continued on Page 42, Column 1 
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SHRIVER PROPOSES 
WIDE SCHOOL PLAN 


' Continued From Page 1, Col. 7} 

was inspired by a major study 
madé, public on Oct. 23. That 
study found that the education- 
al advantages gained by a pre- 
school ehild in the Head Start 
program : tended to disappear 
six to eight months after the 
child: had started his regular 
schooling. ' 

The ‘study was directed by 
Dr. Max Wolff, senior research 
sociologist .at .the .Center for 
Urban Education in New York. 
_ It was sponsored by the Fer- 
kauf Graduate School of Ed- 
ucation at Yeshiva University 
and ‘supported by funds from 
the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. 

‘One Grade at a Time’ 


Mr. Shriver conceded that his 
proposals could not be accom- 
plished all at once. He said, 
however, that “any urban school 
system with imagination and a 
reasonable use of resources 
could tackle the job one grade 
at a time.” 

He called Project Head Start 
“a short-term experience, and a 
shot of educational adrenalin 
whose effects can wear off in 
the grinding boredom and frus- 
tration of slum classrooms.” 

Acknowledging that it would 
be difficult to provide one 
teacher for every 15 children, 
Mr. Shriver said that putting 
teachér’s aides and other adults 
into thé classroom could make 
up for any: failure to achieve a 
a ratio. : 

e 


so that. children and parents 


alike’ could ‘feel that education). 


was a Pasic part of their total 
environment. 

Mr, Shriver said that elec- 
tronie aids had already proved 
their. effectiveness in Head 
Start: classrooms. 

He did not say in his address 
where funds for Project Keep 
Moving’ would come from. An 
aide in the Office of Economic 
Opportunity said in Washing- 
ton today that Mr. Shriver be- 
lieved that funds would be 


made available through Federal) 


and state agencies if there was 
enough pressure from communi- 


ed that the neighbor-) 
hood. be. drawn into the school) 


Mr. Shriver said that “the 
readiness and receptivity” that 
many children “gained in Head 


Start has been crushed by the 
broken promises of first grade.” 

Project Keep Moving, he said, 
could stir “a revolution in edu- 
cation from preschool through 
college.” ) 

“Only if we maintain the 
pace of Head Start throughout 
the school system,” he said,| - 
“can we create an educational 
process which will give every 
disadvantaged child in our na- 
tion a chance to obtain the high- 
est education level in _ his 
power.” - 

Project Head Start, which 
was begun in 1964, has been 
one of the most popular of the 
Johnson Administration’s Great 
Society programs. 

Its goal. is to overcome the 
deprived child’s handicaps be- 


fore school begins to make its 


formal demands. The program 
started with summer projects 
and last year became a year- 
round endeavor. This year 160,- 
000 children were enrolled at a 
cost of $83-million. 

Recently the program has be- 
come embroiled in _ political 
and adminstrative disputes pit- 
ting Mr. Shriver against the 
governors of Mississippi and 
Albama who do not want $1.27- 
million in anti--poverty projects 


that Mr. Shriver has earmarked 
for their states. 


ties throughout the country. 
Pointing to the Wolff study, 
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WISCONSIN ON THE MOVE 


by Virgil C. Blum, S. J. 


Taking a page from the New York State CEF pro- 
gram, CEF leaders in Wisconsin launched a major cam- 
paign to recruit top level and highly motivated Sena- 
torial District Chairmen in the populous sections of the 
state. 

The campaign was a considerable success. The dis- 
trict chairmen are now engaged in building up their 
subcommittees which, in turn, will organize chapters 

and recruit new CEF members. 

To give a helping hand to the district chairmen, the 
State Executive Committee organized a large speakers 
bureau. These speakers are now appearing before civic, 
educational and religious groups. Many of these or- 
ganizations are for the first time hearing the CEF story 
and learning about its lofty objectives of freedom and 
equality for every school child. 

State CEF officers, and particularly the Legislative 
Affairs Committee, are engaged in outlining a number 
of ambitious but realistic programs for the forthcoming 
state legislative session. At the top of the list is the 
three-part program to get a Fair Bus Bill enacted into 
law. First, a resolution to amend the state constitution 
making a Fair Bus Law valid must clear the legislature 
for the third time. Second, CEF must prevail upon the 
citizens of the state to approve the amendment in a 
referendum. Third, CEF must build up popular sup- 


Reminder 


A letter has gone out to all CEF members in 
regard to a change in our mailing system. The 
letter also solicited dues renewals from members 

- who are not current. All CEFers were urged to 
complete and return the membership card so 
that we can properly convert our lists to the 
IBM. system. This will make for efficiency in 
operation of CEF, faster communications, and 
avoid sporadic dues billings in the future. | 

If you have not already done so, please com- 
plete and return the membership card—today. 


Bipartisan Roundup 


CITIZENS ACT AT POLLS 


Results of the Nov. 8 elections are still being ana- 
lyzed. Here are a few reports from some of the states 
in which CEF was more or less active. 

OHIO—A CEF survey indicated that over 80% of the 
candidates of the 107th General Assembly favored a 
program of college tuition equalization grants for Ohio 


students in private colleges. This program is Ohio CEF’s 


1967 legislative objective and has been recommended 
by the state’s Board of Regents. Federation president 
George Worsdall reports that a college tuition grants 
bill, similar to those Passed i in Michigan and Wisconsin, 


MAJORITY OF DELEGATES FOR 


REPEAL OF BLAINE IN. IN NEW YORK 


Carey-Delaney V ney Win Big 


W YORK CITY—tThe New York State Federation 
of CEF has taken giant strides in the past three months 
in response to the 1966 National Convention call to 

‘Unleash the Giant”: 

—A state headquarters was set up in New York City 
with Thomas A. Gibbons, former Director of Develop- 
ment at Manhattan College, as full-time Executive Di- 
rector. 
— A state-wide recruiting drive has brought in tens of 
thousands of new members, making the New York 
State Federation the largest in the nation. 

istrict organizations were set up in all 57 of New 
York’s state Senate Districts. 
—CEF made itself felt at the polls Nov. 8 by actively 
supporting candidates for the 1967 New York State 
Constitutional Convention who favor elimination of 
the Constitutional provision known as the “Blaine 
Amendment,” which prohibits aid to children who at- 
tend church-related schools. A substantial majority 
of the delegates elected favor repeal. 

Mr. Gibbons, national executive director Jeremiah 
D. Buckley, and a campaign staff of three associate 
directors fanned out across the state to work with CEF 
state officers and board members to set the recruiting 


port for the enactment of a Fair Bus Law. With many | will be introduced in the Ohio General Assembly in drive in motion and to organize district chapters to work 
citizens working for freedom and equality, we are con- | 1967. , 


fident of success. 


_ MISSOURI—Opposition to equality of treatment for 


In Wisconsin educationally deprived: children in | | acon children tage rigid in Lower 


 "pendlite. Gulghaes-‘pidvidled for’ dhem : in 896500 The 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
requires that nonpublic school children receive benefits 
which are “substantially comparable” to those enjoyed 
. by public school children. In Wisconsin these children 
get only crumbs because under Wisconsin state law, 
shared-services programs for church-related school 
children are prohibited.) 

Shared-services programs in other ‘states provide 
federally supported teachers and materials for disad- 
vantaged children in church-related schools. But in 
Wisconsin these programs are prohibited because ESEA 
Title I funds are mixed with state funds, thus subjecting 
them to the Wisconsin Blaine amendment which pro- 
hibits aid to denominational education. 

In cooperation with the Children’s Equal Oppor- 
tunities Committee, the Wisconsin CEF Federation will 
ask the state legislature to enact legislation setting 
aside ESEA Title I funds in a trust. This will remove 
these funds from the contaminating influence of the 
Blaine amendment, thus making it legally possible to 
provide welfare and education benefits for thousands 
of disadvantaged Negro and Puerto Rican children in 
our Christian and Jewish schools. 

In 1962 the Wisconsin CEF Federation launched a 
drive for a state tuition grant program. Three years later 
the Wisconsin legislature passed a law providing tuition 
grants up to $500 a year for private college students. 
Freshmen at Marquette University received grants 
averaging about $300 in the first year of the program. 

Because of soaring education costs, parents are now 
demanding improvements in the tuition-grant program. 
Responding to these demands, CEF will try to prevail 
upon the legislature to increase the grants substantially. 

Our Federation feels that, apart from the rights and 
claims of private college students, tuition grants should 
be substantially increased to preserve private education 
in Wisconsin. The shift of students from private colleges 
to state institutions continues at a rate of one and one- 
half per cent a year, even after the passage of the tui- 
tion-grant program. Less than 23 per cent of our stu- 
dents now attend private colleges. 

In the interest of freedom and diversity, Wisconsin 
CEF is confident that our representatives in the state 
legislature will provide more substantial grants to stu- 
dents who attend nontax-supported colleges and uni- 
versities. 


- portionment hak’ $1 stantially increased the puller of 


enlightened legislators, CEF has an overwhelming 
number of State Representatives who support such basic 
measures as a Fair School Bus Bill. CEF demonstrated 
a strong show of strength in the Kansas City area (Clay 
and Jackson counties) where John McDonough, state 
federation chairman, developed a real “faction” that 
succeeded in electing friends of the CEF position and 
defeating opponents. 

KENTUCKY—The, big issue here was a state-wide 
vote on revision of ‘the Kentucky constitution which, in 
the words of federation president Robert C. Hoffman, 
was directed “solely toward greater control of the gov- 
ernmental process in Kentucky by the public educa- 
tionists with absolutely no control of tax limits. . . The 
Blaine-type amendment is perpetuated in the so-called 
model constitution of 1966.” Outside of CEF there was 
little organized opposition to the revised constitution. 


(Please See Elections—page 4) 


for repeal of the Blaine Amendment. 
| yi to defeat Blaine, all of the 582 


take a stand on the Blaine a tdastiaaiie 

Fifty-four of the 57 state Senate District CEF units 
conducted public forums on the Blaine section to which 
they invited the candidates from their districts. The 
Rochester-area forum chaired by Paul B. Schmidt 
brought out 1600 CEF members and others interested 
in education issues to hear the Convention candidates 
from the 50th and 51st Senate Districts. Candidates in 
district after district across the state told CEF chairmen 
that the CEF forums brought out moré voters than any 
other meetings concerned with Constitutional issues. 

New York State CEF President Robert J. Scholz of 
Buffalo said, in reviewing the success of the forums, 
that they accomplished two important aims—informing 
CEF members and others interested in fairness in edu- 


cation about the Convention and the candidates, and 


impressing the candidates with the size and dedication 
(Please See New York—Page 4) 


Getting To The Point 


Reuben Gross of Staten 
Island, N.Y., president of 
the Metropolitan New York 
Federation of CEF, points 
to the “Repeal’’ column 
on a chart showing how 
New York State Constitu- 
tional Convention candi- 
dates stand on Article XI, 
Sec. 3, of the State Consti- 
tution, which prohibits aid 
to children who attend 
church - related schools. 
About two-thirds of the 
delegates elected Nov. 8 
told the New York Federa- 
tion of CEF that they favor 
elimination of this section 
of the state charter, known 
as the “Blaine Amend- 
menf.”’ | 
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THE UNEVEN WALL 

When the framers of the Bill of Rights specified that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion,” their aim was to bar a State church 
like the Church of England. In the ensuing years, how- 
ever, those words of the First Amendment have been 
used to justify a wall between church and State, even 
to prohibit prayer in the public schools. 

Whatever the wisdom of that interpretation, there’s 
nothing especially wise or logical about the uneven way 
it has been applied. Some legislators and jurists seem 
to think the church-State wall should be inviolate, while 
others appear to regard it only as a sometime thing. 

The confusion makes it all the more unfortunate that 
the Supreme Court last week declined to review a 
Maryland ruling that certain church-related colleges 
could not receive public grants. The Maryland case, 
involving a a good deal of judicial hair-splitting, could 
have given the High Court an opportunity to clarify 
the highly muddled state of affairs. 

The Maryland judges ruled that grants could not go 
to two Catholic schools and a Methodist institution be- 
cause they projected a religious “image.” Yet they 
satisfied themselves that another school was essentially 
secular—even though it is affiliated with the United 
Church of Christ—and thus a proper recipient of public 
funds. 

While the off-again-on-again approach thus is per- 
petuated in Maryland, other states continue varying 
practices. Federal, state and local governments grant 
tax exemption to some, but not all church-related activi- 
ties; the ground rules differ not only among jusisdic- 
tions but from case to case. And the Federal Govern- 
ment is embarked on a massive program of aid, a siz- 
able share of which goes to church-affiliated insti- 
tutions. 

The result is inequity for many institutions and in- 
dividuals, an injustice that plainly deserves early cor- 
rection. However the words of the First Amendment 
now are read, the Founding Fathers certainly intended 
that all citizens should have equal treatment under the 
law. (Reprinted from Nov. 21, 1966, Wall St. Journal.) 


Christmas Gift— 1966 


Many people like to give books for Christmas. One 
suggestion for such a gift is our Educational Freedom, 
edited by Daniel D. McGarry of St. Louis University, 
and Leo Ward, C.S.C., of Notre Dame University. 

This $6.50 book is available to C.E.F. members for 
$4.25, and will be sent either to you or to anyone you 
designate for this same price. Educational Freedom con- 


tains articles on “The Historical Background”; “Plural- 


ism in Education in a Free Society”; “Rights and Roles 
of Parents, Church, and State in Education”; “Inter- 
national Panorama”; “Dutch Education”; “Education 
_ in England and Wales, N. Ireland and Scotland, France, 
Czechslovakia, and Israel’; “Contributions of Inde- 
pendent Education”; “A Taxpayers’ Savings Plan’; 
“Our Federal Constitution and Aid”; “State Constitu- 
tions and Aid”; “Objections Answered”; and “Fight 


For Freedom” (C.E.F.); as well as a Select Bibliogra- 
phy, written by fifteen different authorities. 

Address orders to Citizens For Educational Freedom, 
844 Washington Blidg., Washington, D.C. 20005, and 
enclose $4.25. Also request your Local Public Library 
to stock a copy. 


——— 
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CAN'T MAKE IT STICK ! 


OBJECTIONS AND ANSWERS 


by Edwin H. Palmer 


Objection: Jf CEF’s proposals went through, the public 
schools would be destroyed. There would be an un- 
healthy proliferation of independent schools, since there 
are over 250 denominations in America. 

Answer: This is a groundless fear. Most people in most 
denominations want precisely the kind of education 
that is being given in the state schools. The large United 
Presbyterian Church, for example, adopted a manifesto 
in the late 1950’s, praising the state schools and decry- 
ing Christian schools. The Reformed Jews (not the 
Orthodox ones) desire the secular education of the 
governmental schools. The Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica is opposed to Christian education on the elementary 
and secondary level. Even in areas of the Catholic 
Church where parochial schools have been available 
without a tuition charge, a sizable percentage of parents 
have sent their children to state schools. These are not 
isolated cases, but represent the general feeling in most 
denominations. 

Surely, however, CEF’s proposals would increase 
the number of independent school children. The reason 
is that at present many people are unable to pay for 
two educations: one in a state school plus one in an 
independent school. If allowed to spend their own 
school taxes for their own school children, many Prot- 
estants, Jews and Catholics would undoubtedly choose 
a God-centered education rather than a secular one. 
But it is unrealistic to think that the number would be 
so great that there would be a mass exodus out of the 
public schools. 

Because of the population explosion, there is no 
need to fear for a waste of public school buildings. Any 
slack caused by a fair share of school taxes would soon 
be taken up by the burgeoning population. 


U.S. Supreme Court Quotes— 


—‘“The use of government funds to provide. secular 
textbooks for parochial school students is Constitution- 
ally justifiable as an expenditure for a public purpose.” 
(Majority opinion in Cochran v. Board of Education, 
281 U.S. 370-1930.) 

—“It is too late in the day to doubt that the liberties 
of religion and expression may be infringed by the de- 
nial or placing of conditions upon a benefit or privilege. 
To condition the availability of benefits upon an indi- 
vidual’s willingness to violate a cardinal principle of his 
religious faith effectively penalizes the free exercise of 
his constitutional liberties.” (Majority opinion in Sher- 
bert v. Verner 374 U.S. 398-1963.) 

—‘‘A state cannot exclude individual Catholics, Luth- 
erans, Mohammedans, Baptists, Jews, Methodists, Non- 
believers, Presbyterians, or the members of any other 
faith, because of their faith or lack of it from receiving 
the benefits of public welfare legislation.” . (Majority 


opinion in Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U. S..1-. 


1947.) 


T he President’ s Column 


we = The major argument now 
being used by the American 
Civil Liberties Union and 
allied groups against gov- 
ernment assistance to stu- 
‘dents attending nonpublic 
schools in that these schools 
are a major barrier to racial 
integration, a refuge from 
the integrated public 
This argument takes va- 
rious forms. Sometimes it 
is bluntly implied that non- 
public schools practice ra- 
a cial discrimination. Some- 
times it is said that i in the large cities the public schools 
are becoming all Negro, and the nonpublic schools are 
becoming all white. Sometimes it is simply said that the 
existence of nonpublic schools in large cities reduces 
the pool of available white pupils to bring about inte- 
gration in the public schools. The thrust of our op- 
ponents’ arguments is reduced to this: financial aid to 
nonpublic schools is government aid to create, to main- 
tain, and even to. increase segregated schooling of 
American children. 

These are serious charges, in my opinion, and we 
in CEF must be prepared to answer them. I believe 
we have some very good answers ... a few of them 
are mentioned below. 

Nonpublic schools, especially those delisioasly 
oriented, were among the first schools of the nation 
to open their doors on an equal basis to Negro and 
white children alike. And, if in the United States there 
is a flight from the inner city to the suburbs . . . then 
the nonpublic school systems which are rooted heavily 
in the city must suffer in much the same manner as 
the public school system in their efforts to provide 
similar education for the =“ and larger number of 
poor children. 

Msgr. George A. Kelly, secretary for education in 


‘the Archdiocese of New York, pointed out recently 


that the Catholic parochial schools were measured~-on 
the same basis as used for the public schools of New 
York City and were found to have a much better record 
of integration than the public schools . . . Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans and members of other minority groups, 
mostly Spanish Americans, are taking the seats of the 
middle class Catholic children who leave the city for 
the suburbs. . . In Manhattan, 50% of all children at- 
tending parochial schools are Negro, Puerto Rican or 
others of Spanish origin. . . . The very existence of the 
parochial schools has helped to make or to keep many 
neighborhoods integrated. 

Msgr. Edgar P. McCarren, secretary for education in 
the ‘Rockville Centre Diocese in New York, stated that 
in 35 Catholic Elementary schools in racially mixed 
areas of Manhattan and the Bronx, the Catholic schools 
are better integrated than the neighborhoods in which 
they exist. . . . And concluded, Catholic schools seem 
to be acting as instruments of integration. 

Susan Filson, staff writer for the Washington Post 
(9/13/66), mentioned that Negroes who can afford 
to enroll their children in private and parochial schools 
are turning away from Washington, D.C.’s_ public 
schools in increasing numbers . . . Enrollment of school- 
age Negro children who live in the ‘District has almost 
tripled in the city’s private and parochial schools since 
1955, but public school Negro enrollment has only 
doubled. 

You are encouraged to take the initiative in bringing 
this subject to light. We should emphasize the very 
good record of nonpublic schools in advancing the civil 
rights of each and every child, regardless of race, creed, 
or nationality. 


FAIRNESS WINS A FRIEND: A Republican candidate 
for delegate to the 1967 New York State Constitu- 
tional Convention commended CEF for the “‘gracious- 
ness’’ and “temperateness’’ of the CEF letters and 
materials. sent to candidates outlining CEF opposi- 
tion to the state’s Blaine Amendment. The candidate, 
H. G. Howard, editor and publisher of the Newark 
(N.Y.) Courier-Gazette, said he still hadn't made up 
his mind on the issue. Two weeks later when Mr. 
Howard appeared with other local Convention can- 
didates at the CEF Forum in Auburn, N.Y., he spoke 
in favor of substituting the provisions of the Federal 
First Amendment for the Blaine provisions of the 
State Constitution. Mr. Howard and two other can- 
didates from the district who favored elimination of 
the Blaine Amendment were elected Nov. 8. 


Assemblyman John Skevin (Dem.-Bergen), left, 
author of New Jersey’s fair bus bill and CEF federa- 
tion president Herb Van Denend are pictured at a 
recent meeting in Vineland where they discussed the 
bill before representatives of the Camden diocese’'s 
PTA organizations. 


N.J. CEF WORKING FOR MANDATORY 
FAIR BUS BILL IN 1967 


The State of New Jersey, where the landmark case of 
Everson vs Board of Education originated, is being can- 
vassed by the CEF state federation to secure- hundreds 
of thousands of signatures to petitions to Gov. Richard 
J. Hughes calling for passage of a fair school bus bill 
sponsored by Assemblyman John Skevin. 

In the 1947 Everson case the U.S. Supreme Court 
upheld the constitutionality of New Jersey’s present 
school bus bill which gives school districts the option of 
transporting nonpublic school children on school dis- 
trict buses along regular routes. The Skevin fair bus 
bill would make mandatory the transportation of stu- 
dents living a distance of not less than two miles or more 
than 20 miles from school, regardless of which school 
they attend. Under Skevin’s bill an additional 150,000 
New Jersey students could take advantage of school 
bus transportation. 

New Jersey CEF federation president Herbert Van 
Denend announced recently that CEF had secured 
220,000 signatures to petitions supporting the fair 
school bus bill and that he expects to have 400,000 
when he meets with Gov. Hughes. He said that the 
petitioners are representative of additional hundreds 
of thousands who agree with CEF. The measure is 
expected to be acted on in the 1967 session of the 
New Jersey legislature. 


REVIEWS—by Armand lannicca, Ohio CEF 


—*Liberty, Justice and Schools, a rationale for the 
equitable financing of education.” Available from 
Michigan CEF, 22043 Rein, E. Detroit, Mich. $0.30. 

This is an excellent pamphlet for both the general 
reader and the more militant CEF letter-to-the-editor 
writer or public speaker. It answers the arguments 
currently used by opponents of freedom in education. 
The excellent outline that prefaces this miniature ency- 
clopoedia is an aid toward finding an instant ready 
answer. The constitutional question is well treated 
and there are quotations from court decisions favor- 
able to CEF position. Also covered are CEF purposes, 
the why of a free choice, the voucher plan, tax credits, 
shared time, college aid vs. high school aid, permea- 
tion, etc. 

—<“The Battle for Children’s Minds.” Available from 
CEF national office. $0.30. 

This pamphlet takes the reader in an extremely 
interesting and unusual style through the history of 
American educational development from Colonial 
times to the present. — 

The causes of the break from England, the reasons 
for fashioning the First amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution, the ways in which government first aided 
religion, how secular education gained in ascendancy, 
how freedom of choice is gradually being eroded, the 
increasing tax burden on independent school parents, 
a plea to the ordinary citizen to express himself politi- 
cally—all are vividly brought out in this basic “must 


for all CEFers. 


Operation Expand Membership 


- AMERICAN CHILDREN NEED A BIGGER CEF! 
YOU ARE THE ONE WHO MUST MAKE IT GROW! 


by Mrs. Marilyn F. Lundy 


(Mrs. Lundy is CEF’s national secretary and chairman of the Membership Committee.) 


It is a well-established fact in American political affairs that the larger and more active the organization, 
the more effective are its programs. In the past seven years, CEF has made tremendous headway in breaking 
down the mountain of injustice and bigotry which surrounds educational financing. But if it is to level this moun- 
tain and realize its program of a “fair share for every child,” it must become far larger and far stronger. 


How? Through YOU. Through every CEF member 
across the nation. No one else can do the job but YOU. 
Our state and national leaders certainly cannot spread 
themselves into every county and district, and no smil- 
ing angel is going to herd hundreds of people into line 
to sign up. So it is YOU who must contact the couple 


- next door, the man working next to you, or the cousin 


who lives across town. Just as it is better to light one 
candle than curse the darkness, so it is better to recruit 
one new CEF member than complain about the injus- 
tices of our educational financing. 

Today the emphasis is on personal commitment, on 
the importance of each person helping his fellowman 
and contributing to the betterment of his community. 
Certainly, working for “liberty and justice for all in 
education” is a most vital aspect of working for the 
good of our neighbor and community, so how can we 
sit back and hoard our precious knewledge of CEF! 

Of course it is easier said than done — easier for 
us to tell you to “go, get ’em” than it is for you to do 
it. But from experience we know that the first approach, 
or the first talk, is the hardest, and once you have made 
this first move, the rest follows easily. In fact, some- 
times it is difficult not to talk CEF too much! And what 
pride there is in knowing you have helped move away 
part of that mountain of injustice which CEF must 
level. | | 

Following are suggestions on the best methods of 
recruiting new members: . 

1) Personal contact. Tell a neighbor, relative, fello 
worker, or friend about CEF and the terrific job it is 
doing across the country. Give him a basic flier. “Par- 
ents’ Rights in Education,” which sets forth a concise 
picture of CEF, and incidentally includes a membership 
blank. (These fliers can be obtained from local, state, 
or national headquarters.) Give him a day or two to 
think, and then follow up with a phone call or another 
personal conversation. 

Actually, many people have heard about CEF, but 
have never been personally asked to join. Rather than 
resent your contact, they will welcome the information 
and the opportunity. Each new member will be sent 
a welcoming note and a membership card. 

2) Home discussion groups. Invite a few couples to 
your home. Lead off with’a discussion on the problems 
facing the parents of non-public school children (or 
some issue pertinent to your area). Then move into a 
planned talk on CEF, “the lifesaver of liberty and 
justice for all in education.” Be prepared to answer 
questions, and then hand out the membership blanks! 
A supply of CEF literature is a great help in rounding 
out their knowledge and understanding. 

While they have that initial glow of enthusiasm, you 
might suggest that each new member repeat this pro- 
gram in his home for friends of his own,—and you 
could offer to be the speaker. 


CEF MEMBERSHIP 


Citizens for Educational Freedom 
844 Washington Bldg, 
Washington, D.C. 20005 


In the next issue, we will outline procedures which 
have been successful in seeking and planning talks for 
larger groups (home-school organizations, etc.). Until 
then, polish up your technique on your friends, rela- 
tives, and neighbors . . . and be sure to send in your 
card to the national office listing your new recruits so 
you will be one of the charter members of CEF’s new 
Bellringer Club. z 

CEF must grow. Here is your opportunity to serve 
your God, your community, and your children. 


Two excellent articles, both reprinted from Our Sun- 
day Visitor, Huntington, Ind., are available from the 
CEF national office and would be valuable aids in re- 
cruiting new CEF members. ) ) 

—In CEF—Just What the Council Ordered, Martin 
Duggan, a CEF founder and national trustee, points 
out in a serio-humorous fashion that nonsecretarian 
CEF is achieving one of the Vatican Council’s pro- 
nouncements regarding education. — 

—And Fr. Virgil Blum, S.J., certainly CEF’s most tire- 
less author, again pulls the rug out from under those 
who promote an absolutist interpretation of the First 
Amendment. His article—Church and State: The Wall 
Today—is a detailed report on how church-related in- 
stitutions in the United: States are benefiting from tax 
funds. Example: Methodist schools and hospitals re- 


ceived Federal grants in excess of $35 million in the 


1965 fiscal year. 


ANNOUNCING—CEF’S HONOR SOCIETIES 
In order to recognize the diligent recruiting 
activities of so many of its members, CEF hereby 
announces the formation of two honor societies. 
THE BELLRINGER CLUB—for any member 
who signs up 5 new members in one year’s time. 
He (or she) will be presented with a CEF Lib- 
erty Bell pin, and his (or her name) will be listed 
in the FIE. eee 

THE GOLDEN 50 CLUB—for any CEF mem- 
ber who signs up 50 new members in 
one year’s time. He (or she) will receive an honor 
certificate in addition to the Liberty Bell pin, 
and will be given special recognition in the FIE. | 
The year will be calculated from September 
1 to August 31 to coincide with our fiscal year. 
The records will be kept only at the national of- 
fice, so we ask that each time you sign up one 


plus the names of the new members. 
LET’S HAVE A FULL COLUMN OF NAMES 
IN THE NEXT FIE! 
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Enclosed is my membership contribution in the amount of $ 
Dues for the year 1966. $1 of this is for a subscription to FREEDOM IN EDUCATION for one year. 


JOIN AND HELP! 


.... aS my annual Membership 


This is a ( ) new ( ) renewal membership. 

WU a ee Address ; 

CRs ies Luck Pe. State .......dip Code 
(please print) 


Membership Dues: CEF Family — $5.00; Contributing — $10; 
Group — $25; Sponsoring — $50; Supporting — $100. 


ae, 


CEF ELECTIONS NEWS FROM ALL OVER- 


Kentucky CEF carried on a wide public discussion of 
the issue and it was roundly defeated by a four-to-one 
margin. This was considered a strong rebuff for the 
governor and the Kentucky Education Association. 
MICHIGAN—CEFers in this northern province, 
where the educational Lily has been gilded several 
times, enjoyed the rare privilege of being able to choose 
impartially between a variety of candidates who favored 
equality of treatment for every school child. Governor 
George Romney, leading candidate for the Republican 
nomination for the presidency in 1968, issued a pre- 
election statement reiterating his continued commit- 
ment to educational equality for every child, pointing 
out that in his administration “the fair bus bill, the 
auxiliary service measure, tuition grants to young peo- 
ple attending private colleges and universities” were 
accomplished. 

WISCONSIN — Warren O'Connor reports that the 
1966 poll of candidates was the most successful to date. 
“More candidates replied,”. he. says, “and the over- 
whelming majority were in favor of more benefits for 
the nonpublic school child. A fair share is now a 
political possibility in Wisconsin.” Voters gave Repub- 
licans control of both houses of the Wisconsin legis- 
lature on Nov. 8. 65% of the Assembly candidates and 
27% of the Senate candidates who supported CEF is- 
sues were elected. 


NEW YORK (Continued from Page 1) 
of the CEF membership. 

On the weekend before the election, CEF Senate 
District units distributed hundreds of thousands of flyers 
across the state listing all candidates of all parties who 
told CEF that they favored elimination of the Blaine 
Amendment. A number of other organizations also 
circulated CEF survey results to their members for use 
on election day. 

The results of the Nov 8 general election were most 
heartening: One hundred and two of the 171 Senate 
District delegates-elect had expressed themselves in 
favor of eliminating the Blaine Amendment from the 
New York State Constitution and only four had gone 
on record in favor of retention. Four others were in 
doubt and fifty-eight failed to reply to the CEF 
questionaire. Because of cross-endorsements for the 15 
at-large delegate seats, final tallies have been delayed, 
but each of the major-party slates included four candi- 
dates who told CEF they favor elimination of Blaine. 

(Nelson A. Rockefeller, who was elected to a third 
four-year term as Governor, has been friendly to the 
cause of aid to all children although he did not cam- 
paign for repeal of the Blaine Amendment. CEF Na- 
tional Board member Rep. Hugh Carey was reelected 
to his House seat from Brooklyn by the largest plurality 
he had ever had. And another friend of CEF in Wash- 
ington, D.C., is James Delaney of Queens, was also 
reelected. ) 

The federation’s next step will be to consolidate the 
results of the post-Labor Day membership drive— 
organizing the chapters in areas which did not previous- 
ly have CEF units and helping them get started on local 
projects—including speakers bureaus, membership- 
recruiting, and legislative committees to keep in touch 
with the Constitutional Convention delegates and other 
officials from their areas. Regional seminars for Senate 
District CEF officers will be held in early December. 

State president Scholz emphasized that while CEF is 
working to eliminate the Blaine Amendment it must 
also conduct a broad informational program to enlarge 
community understanding of and support for the prin- 
ciple of fairness in education aid. 

“We want to defeat the Blaine Amendment,” Mr. 
Scholz said, “but in so doing, we want to be certain 
that we maintain a posture of fairness and respect for 
all opinions on this potentially-sensitive subject. We seek 
a genuine concensus of all men of good will that it is in 
the best interest of everyone in the community that all 
children get the best possible education, regardless of 
the school they attend.” 

The future of aid to children in New York State’s 
church-related schools will not be finally determined at 
the April, 1967, Constitutional Convention. The con- 
stitutional changes which the Convention proposes will 
be referred to the voters at the general election in 
November, 1967. 


Mr. Scholz pointed out that “when the convention © 


and referendum contests are won in New York, the 
state federation of CEF will be able to focus its efforts 
on the enactment of specific laws to realize the CEF 
goals of equal educational opportunities for all New 
York State children.” 


(Continued) 

A follow-up to the 1966 poll will be CEF’s Directory, 
giving detailed voting information on all legislators in 
the current session concerning all bills affecting the 
independent school child. The directory will be widely 
distributed throughout Wisconsin as a handbook for 
grass roots action. 

INDIANA—Hoosier State Legislators who actively 
supported CEF principles did better than usual on 
Nov. 8. Several opponents were defeated. Federation 
president Burnett C. Bauer, who introduced the Fair 
Bus Bill and the Hoosier Jr. G.I. Bill last session, was 
re-elected state representative from St. Joseph county. 
Federation vice president Al LaMere of Munster was 
elected to the State Senate for the first time. The entire 
Lake County Democratic legislative delegation, which 
came out in their platform for state aid for all school 
children, was elected. In Evansville Senator Wesley 
Bowers, who refused to support CEF, was defeated 
in a major upset by his Republican opponent who sup- 
ported CEF. The Democratic candidates for the House 
from Evansville, who supported ‘CEF, were elected. 
Senator Bowers acknowledged in interviews with Evans- 
ville and Indianapolis newspapers that his opposition 
to the CEF program caused his defeat. Both Lutheran 
and Catholic school groups backed the CEF campaign 
in Evansville. CEF president Bauer stated in a press 
release that as a result of its election activities the fed- 
eration becomes a major factor in Indiana politics. 
MINNESOTA—Governor-elect Harold LaVander and 
Senator Walter Mondale sent favorable replies to Min- 
nesota CEF’s candidates poll. Gov. LeVander, who had 
previously been quoted as being opposed to a fair bus 
bill, said in his statement to CEF that “men of good will 
who are vitally and. consistently interested in private 
and public school sytems must meet together and help 
resolve” the problem. He repeated this position several 
times to the press and at public meetings. 

Senator Mondale’s. statement indicated particular 
interest in assistance for students in private colleges 
and universities as well as for those in state institutions. 


U.S. SENATOR PROPOSES TO CORRECT 
INEQUITIES IN DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


In Michigan both candidates for the U.S. . Senate 
replied favorably to the CEF questionnaire. The Re- 
publican nominee, Robert P. Griffin, defeated his 
Democratic opponent, G. Mennen Williams, by a sub- 
stantial margin. In reply to a question asking specific 
ideas for achieving equality of treatment for non- 
public school students, Senator Griffin said: 

“The Nation as a whole suffers when children who 
attend nonpublic schools suffer a loss of equality in 
education. The major justification for involvement 
of the Federal Government in education should be to 
achieve equality of opportunity for all children. In- 
equality of educational opportunity can be overcome 
by assisting those in need to the extent possible on an 
equal basis. Applying those standards, it is apparent 
that the portion of the National Defense Education 
Act, for example, which provided federal grants to 
public schools for improvements in the secular fields 
of science, math and foreign languages, while provid- 
ing only loans to nonpublic schools in those categories, 
can hardly be justified. Some other programs are 
subject to similar criticisms. I propose a thorough 
study be undertaken by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and by the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress to devise ways and means by 
which equality of educational opportunity can best be 
achieved for all children, regardless of their race, 
creed or religion. America cannot afford to neglect the 
educational advancement of one child. It certainly 
cannot afford to overlook the needs of seven million 
American children simply because their parents 
choose to send them to nonpublic schools. Rational 
solutions to the existing difficulties on this question 


can be found among men of good will. For my part 


I will continue to do all in my power to attain them.” 


CEF 
15th & New York Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 


ee Legislation For 
dents in Groves of Academe 


_ by Daniel D. McGarry 


At least ‘five states—New York, Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—now provide 
tuition grants for higher education. These tax sub- 
sidies are usable in the college or university of the stu- 
dent’s choice, generally for tuition and fees in excess 
of ahaa 6: cieamed in pablie inane of higher 

rning. The < students attending low- 


New York provides | 182,000 such awards of up to 
$800 per student per year towards tuition in excess of 
$40 
In 1965 Wisconsin established a similar grants pro- 
gram for higher education. It provides up to $500 a 
year toward tuition in excess of $400. As in New York, 
the grants are scaled according to a need formula. There 
are 4000 students now benefitting by the Wisconsin 
program. | 

In 1966 Michigan followed Wisconsin’s example by 
setting up a tuition grant program which pays up to 
$500 for tuition in excess of $480. 

New Jersey also established a state tuition grants 
plan in 1966. The grants are for a maximum of $500 

in such amounts as shall be determined by the State 

Scholarship Commission . . . (which) shall take into 
consideration the financial resources available to the 
student to meet the cost of his college education and 
the tuition and fees charged” at his school. 


Maryland College Aid Case Stands 


The U.S. Supreme Court on Nov. 14, 1966, refused 
to review the so-called Maryland College Case. This 
concerned the Maryland Court of Appeals ruling of 
June, 1966, that the First Amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution prohibits the State of Maryland from ap- 
propriating tax funds for the construction of academic 


buildings and dining halls at private, church-related - 


colleges (two Catholic and one Methodist) in the State. 
Very little notice has been given to the fact that the 
Supreme Court at the same time refused to consider an 
appeal against the Maryland’s court ruling upholding 
state grants to a church-related college in Maryland 

Earlier the Maryland legislature had authorized $2.5 
million for capital construction at these colleges in ad- 
dition to one affiliated with the United Church of 
Christ. A Maryland Circuit Court had approved the 
law, which was challenged by the Horace Mann League. 
On appeal by the League the Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals ruled in a 4-3 decision that the grants were 
unconstitutional except in the case of Hood College 
which, the Court said, had only weak ties with the 
United Church of Christ. It said that the Catholic and 
Methodist colleges were “definitely sectarian” in such 
matters as their forms, administration, and community 
image. There is no prohibition against such aid in the 
Maryland constitution so the Federal law was the basis 
for the Court’s decision. 

Traditionally such a refusal by the Supreme Court 
means that it does not take a position one way or 
another on the case but simply does not at that time 
want to consider the issues involved. 

An official of the U.S. Office of Education stated 
that the federal aid programs to church-related colleges 
will continue and will not be affected by the Maryland 
case. It has been pointed out, also, that the legal impact 
of the case applies only to the state of Maryland and 
cannot be extended to other states. (D. D. McG.) 


Second Class Postage Paid 
at Washington, D.C. and 
at additional mailing office. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20530 


Address Reply to the 


| Division Indicated SP 
and Refer to Initials and Number a 
JD:MFK:cd 


BF. 169-32—11 se 
#17-117=-46 


Mr, Floyd B,. McKissick 
National Director of CORE 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


Dear Mr, McKissick: 


This will acknowledge your telegram dated 
September 13, 1966, concerning the integration of 
the public schools in Bogalusa, Louisiana, and the 
difficulties being experienced by the Negro students, 


On September 23, 1966, the United States District 
Court at New Orleans, Louisiana, issued a temporary 
restraining order in Willie Elliott Jenkins, et al,, 
ve. City of Bogalusa School Board, et al,, Civil Action 
No, 15798, EsDe LeAp The motion had been brought by 
the plaintiff, The United States had previously 
intervened in the case, 


The temporary restraining order was directed 
against the actions of six named white students of 
the Bogalusa High School, restraining them from 
interfering with the peaceful implementation of its 
desegregation order by striking, assaulting or 
otherwise interfering with Negro students attending 
Bogalusa High School under the order, Later, an 
order permanently enjoining the students was entered, 
and the defendants have moved the court for a new 
trial, 


You may rest assured that future violations 
of the order of court, if any occur, will be 
promptly dealt with, 


Sincerely, 
JOHN DOAR 


Assistant Attorney General 
Civil Rights Division 


, Metlirbuc F Slee 


MALCOLM F, KNIGHT 
Attorney 
Southwestern Section 
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(Washingten, D.C. Dec. 9-10, 1966) — 
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"RACISM IN EDUCATION: CORRECTING AMERICA'S IMAGE OF THE PAST" 


2y. December 8, -1966 8:30 P.M. (Informal 
for early arrivals) 
5 Lock at History” John Henrik Clarke, 
: Moderator 
| William Melvin Kelly 


. } 
Robert Bone , 
Ronnie Fair 
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. AFY Pres ide rt 
Charles Coger 


' 
paenificance of Ethnic ae Keith Baird, 
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icn for Americans Classroom Teacher 
Descent" New York City 


10:15 - 11:00 A.M, Bs, 


ican Past in | St. Clair Drake 

Reality” Roosevelt University 
Stanford University 
Visiting Professor 
1966-1967 


11:15 - 12 Noon 
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Anti-Slavery James McPherson 
Princeton University 


2:30 - 3:30 P.M. 


Suail Group Discussion (Same as Above) 
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"What Do You Do With An Ugly Fact? | Separate Panel Dis- 

Can We Teach The Truth In Our Schools?" cussions for Elementary, 
Junior High, High School 
and College Teachers 
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SPONSORED BY 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS art-cio 


WASHINGTON D.C. /DECEMBER 9 &10 1966 


GONFERENGE 
ON NEGRO 
HISTORY 


WASHINGTON D.C./DEC. 9&10 
WASHINGTON HILTON HOTEL 


TO REGISTER send $5.00 and coupon below 


Correcting 

America’s 
Image 

of the Past 
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AMERICAN 
FEDERATION 


OF TEACHERS 
AFL-CIO 


716 NORTH RUSH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
312 WHITEHALL 3-4226 
Western Union Code: FRT 


CHARLES COGEN 
President 


ROBERT PORTER 


_ Secretary-Treasurer 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


HELEN BOWERS 
8830 Puritan 
Detroit, Mich. 48238 
THOMAS BULL 


116 E. Jefferson Bivd. 
South Bend, Ind. 46614 


ROSE CLAFFEY 

15 Barr Street 

Salem, Mass. 01970 
PATRICK L. DALY 

7600 Maple 

Dearborn, Mich. 48126 
BETTY FINNERAN 

6244 Loran Street 

St. Louis, Mo. 63109 
VERONICA B. HILL 
2607 Soniat Street 

New Orleans, La. 70115 
PHYLLIS HUTCHINSON 
2528 N. E. 13th Avenue 
Portland, Ore. 97212 
ROSA M. McGHEE 

1018 East 8th Street 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 37403 
ROY B. G. MORT 

145 57th Street 

Niagara Falis, N.Y. 14304 
RICHARD PARRISH 

10 W. 135th Street - 

New York, N.Y. 10037 
HERRICK S. ROTH 
Room 300, 360 Acoma Street 
Denver, Colo. 80223 
ALBERT SHANKER 

300 Park Avenue So. 

New York, N.Y. 10010 
WILLIAM H. SIMONS 
1917 Randolph Street, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20018 
FRANK SULLIVAN 

2858 N. 23rd Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19132 
ALFRED J. TAPSON 
110 Walnut Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94118 
MARY R. WHEELER 


634 S. Lombard 
Oak Park, I!!. 60304 


CARL ‘J. MEGEL 
Washington Representative 


JAMES E. MUNDY 
Director of Organization 


DAVID SELDEN 
Assistant to the President 


ROBERT LIEBERMAN 
Public Relations Director 


PETE SCHNAUFER 
Research Director 


DONALD BURTON 
Assistant Research Director 


DAVID ELSILA 
Editor, American Teacher 
and Changing Education 


PATRICIA STRANDT 
Assistant Editor 


ARTHUR REESE 
Civil Rights Director 


CATHERINE McGOURTY 
Office Manager 


Democracy in 
Education 
Education for 
Democracy 
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0 November 28, 1966 


Mr. Floyd McKissick 
National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
200 West 135th Street 

New York, New York 10030 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


We are hopeful that you will be able to accept 

the invitation extended you by the Director of 
Civil Rights for the American Federation of 
Teachers to attend the Conference on Negre History 
to take place on December 8-10 in Washington, D.C. 


\ 
In view of the December holiday correspondence 
we have received from CORE, it would appear that 
you might accept our invitation to exhibit at the 
conference that material you feel pertinent to the 
topic, "Racism in Education." Perhaps you have a 
representative in Washington who could man the 
exhibit, if that would save on your work force in 
New York. Howbeit, we should like to have CORE 
represented in the exhibit hall if possible. 


Exhibits should be assembled by December 8, at 

6 o'clock in the evening. They may be set up 
beginning December 7 at 9 o'clock in the morning 
through the next day. If CORE can participate, will 
you please call to confirm same at the Chicago office 
(Mr. Arthur r collect to me in Detroit at 

TO 87138 or |961-1345./ After December 5, you may 
reach me at the Washington Hilton Hotel. 


We look forward to your participation in this exhibit. 
Very truly yours, 


AS, Carolyn Kees 


¢ 


(Mrs.) S. Carolyn Reese 
Chairman, Materials Committee 


Encls 


PROGRAM DRAFT 


AFT CONFERENCE ON NEGRO HISTORY 
(Washington, D.C. Dec. 9-10, 1966) 


“RACISM IN EDUCATION: CORRECTING AMERICA'S IMAGE OF THE PAST" 


Thursday, December 8, 1966 8:30 P.M. (Informal. 
for early arrivals) | - - 


“Writers Look at History" John Henrik Clarke, 
Moderator 
William Melvin Kelly 
Robert Bone 
Ronnie Fair 


Friday, December 9, 1966 8:45 - 10:15 A.M. 
Introduction | AFT President 
Charles Cogen 
"Racism in American Life: ' Ossie Davis, 
Broad Perspectives of the Convener 
Problem" 
"The Significance of Ethnic Keith Baird, 
Identification for Americans Classroom Teacher 


of African Descent" New York City 


10:15 - 11:00 A.M, 
"The African Past in St. Clair Drake — 
Myth and Reality" Roosevelt University - 
Stanford University 


Visiting Professor 
1966-1967 


11:15 - 12 Noon 
Small Group Discussion (tables of eight to ten) 


42245 © 1:30 PM, 
Lunch 


"Slavery and Anti-Slavery James McPherson 
in America" Princeton University 


2:30 = 3:30 P.M, 


Small Group Discussion (Same as Above) 
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Friday, December 9 (cont.) 


~ 


3:45 acs 5:30 P.M, 

"What Do You Do With An Ugly Fact? Separate Panel Dis- 

Can We Teach The Truth In Our Schools?" cussions for Elementary, 
Junior High, High School 
and College Teachers 

6:30 - 8:30 P.M, 

Open - (Exhibits and Displays) 

9:00 - 11:00 P.M, 


"Laughter Out of Hell: Sterling Brown 
Negro Folk Expression" Howard University 


Saturday, December 10, 1966 9:00 - 9:15 A.M, 


"A Tribute to Some Early Historians" Lerone Bennett 
Convener 


9:15 = 10:15 A.M, 


"Reconstructing Reconstruction History" John Hope Franklin 
University of Chicago 


10:30 - 12 Noon 
Small Group Discussion (Same 8s Above) 


12:15 - 1:30 P.M, 
Lunch 


1:30 - 2:30 P.M. 


"Repression & Reaction: The Charles H. Wesley, 

Containment of Black America, 1880-1915" The Association for 
the Study of Negro 
Life and History 


3:00 - 5:00 P.M, 


Plenary Sessions (1) Resolutions from 
Resciutions Committee 


(2) Reselutions from. 


of Sleeping Car Porters : 
Vice President, AFL- 
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xxxxxx 200 W. 135th St. 


December 12, 1966 


| Mr. Franklin Folsom 
The Council on Interracial Kooks for Children, inc. 
9 East 40th Street 
| New York, New York 10016 
Dear fir. Folson: 
thank you for your letter of December Sth, addressed to 
Mr. McKissick regarding CORi'’s Freedom School in baltimore 
and the. community library in Watts. | 
The Project Director in baltimore is Walter brooks, You 
can write to him c/o Target City Baltimore, 632 North Gay 
| Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
| The Director of the Job Trainings Center in Watts ia Mr. 
. Lou Smith. His address is 4171 South Central Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California. 
: Please do not hesitate to call upon either Mr. Smith or 
Mr. Brooks. 1 know they will be slad to be of assistance. 
if there is any way we cari be of further help, piease call 
upon us. 
Thank you for your interest. 
sincerely, 
lrma L. Hellinger 
special Assistant to the 
National Director 
| 
z= TLH 
| 
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FHE COUNCIL ON INTERRACIAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, INC. 
9 East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 10016 


Albert Bronson 
Gwendolyn Brooks 
Bernarda Bryson 
Ruth Bunzel 

Mamie Phipps Clark 


James Farmer 


' Adrienne Foulke 


Josette Frank 

Mary Virginia Gaver 
Harry Golden 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg 
Amy Hostler 

_ Langston Hughes 
John O. Killens 
Nancy Larrick 
Paule Marshall 
Daniel Melcher 
Milton Meltzer 


Antonia Pantoja 
Gregorio Prestonino 
Charlemae Rollins 
Alex Rosen 

Herman Schneider 
Nina Schneider 
David Scott 

Ben Shahn 

Randolph B. Smith 


Benjamin Spock, M.D. 


Norman Studer 
Harold Taylor 
John Tebbel 
Ruth Tooze 
Oakes A. White 


Whitney M. Young, Jr. 


Franklin Folsom 
Chairman 


Stanley Faulkner 
Treasurer 


Phone: 212-LE 2-7780 
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Floyd B. McKissick 


‘National Director 


CORE 
200 W. 135th Street 
New York, New York 100430 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


I understand that CORE is conducting 
a course in Negro history in a Freedom 
School in Baltimore. 


Could you put me in touch with a | 
teacher in this school or with the director 
of this school. I am interested in finding 
out what children's books have proved useful 
in this school. I would like to run a 
note about this in our publication, a copy 
of which is enclosed. 


Similarly, I should be grateful if you 
would give me the address of the librarian 
in the community library that I understand 
CORE in running as part of a Job Training 
Center in Watts. Again my interest is to find 
out what books are proving to be most useful. 


Yours sincerely, 


i le we BYP PME cig 


Franklin Folsom 
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Coast Cartoonist 
Recounts Birth of 
Interracial Strip 


By Morrie Turner 


The creation of my inte- 
grated. comic strip, WEE 
PALS, might be considered 
a study in self-therapy in 
the midst of.the civil rights 
struggle. 


As a free-lance car- 
toonist for fifteen years, I 


realized I was drawing an 
"all-white" world, thereby 
compounding the racial 
"blackout'' of the cartoon- 
character world. For the 
sake of earning a living, 


however, I managed to 
convince myself that "in- 


tegrated" cartoons couldn't 
be done, andused as proof 


(Continued on page 3) 


An Bditor’s Point of aw: 
Enough for All 


By Jean Karl, Editor of Children's Books, Atheneum Publishers 


Every child has the right to see himself and life as he 
knows it reflected in a book. Only in this way can he 
feelthat his culture and people have worth and a place in 


Do You Know Who Said This 
... And When? 


Educate the poor white 
children and the colored 
children together; let them 
grow up to know that color 
makes no difference as to 
the rights of a man; that 
both the black man and the 
white man are athome; that 


the country is as much the 


country of one as of the 
other, and that both togeth - 
er must make it a valuable 
country.... 


(Answer on page 4) 


the eyes of others. Simi- 
larly, every child has the 
right to venture, through 
books, out of his own sphere 
into a wider world where 
he can encounter people 
different from himself. The 
wider the variety of chil- 
dren a young reader can 
meet in books, the more 
exciting the world can be- 
come for him. | 
Recently there has been. 
considerable comment that 
children's books have not 
presented adequately chil- 
dren of minority races, 
children in culturally dif - 
ferent environments, and 
children of mixed social, 
economic, and racial 
groupings. Certainly part 
of the reason is that such 
books have not been writ- 
ten. Manuscripts have 
been received; but with 
few exceptions, they have 
not been publishable. Some 
failed because they were 
written hastily, simply to 
fill a need. Others, be- 
cause the situations they 
described were completely 
outside the authors! expe- 
rience and understanding. 
Still others, because the 
authors, though sensitive 


(Continued on page 7) 


Segregated Textbooks 


By HARRY GOLDEN 


From the Carolina Israelite, June, 1966 


The changing of a social order is an important step 


in a nation's development. 


We have the laws now, 


but 


racial segregation willnot be completely eliminated with- 
out much soul-searching and even more wisdom. 


For starters, let's just 
take a leading publisher of 
children's books, a repu- 
table publishing house with 
offices in Chicago, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Palo Alto, and Fair 
Lawn, New Jersey. This 
firm, whose officers I am 
sure are people of high i- 
deals, publishes segregated 
textbooks. In one textbook 
they integrate the society 
and sell this to Northern 
schools and inthe same text 
they segregate the society 


and sell it to Southern 
schools. 
These are standard 


hard -cover textbooks and 
they include a series of 
short stories for children 
in the lower grades. But the 
one edition for the North 
has on its coveranillus- 
tration of a white boy anda 
colored boyconstructing a 
ship model and the edition 
for the South leaves out the 
colored boy but keeps the 
ship. 


On pages 26 and 27 of 
the Southern edition, there 
is an illustration of a fae 
ther and son attending abig 


INTERRACIAL BOOK 


Milton Meltzer 
Eve Merriam 


Marguerite Dodson 


league ballgame. The play- 
ers race onto the field as 
the two cheer.I don't know 
when I've seen a major 
league ball team without a 
Negro but this new reader 
has because all nine play- 
ersare white. On pages 26 
and 27 of the Northern edi- 
tion, two ofthe ball players 
are colored. Both illustra- 
tions are duplicates. One 
additional printing process 
makes the Northern world 
kin and the lack of the ad- 
ditional printing process 
preserves the old South. 


No one is corrupt in 
this matter: everyone has 
stockholders of one sort or 
another. But I will not suf- 
fer an argument that it 
doesn't make any difference. 
We instruct all our chile 
dren in the grade schools, 
"You've got to tell the truth." 
It is an expedient process. 
They should start. Not the 
teachers. 


The truth is probably 
too bitter. And it may not 
sell as many textbooks for 
children. 


Brotherhood 
Or Some of My Best Friends 
Are Martin Luther Kidg, Jr. 


By EVE MERRIAM> 


| carefully say "Mister", 

("“Miss" or "Mrs." as the case 
may be) 

To any person of — color 

Who is past the age of three. 


| always look first in the bus 

For a seat near a colored man 

And squeeze myself alongside 
him 

As close as 


ever | can. 


| never never make remarks 
About watermelon or grits; 
[| just sit next to him and smile, 
While he just sits there andsits. 


[| think that Sidney Poitier 

Should have won an Oscar 
before, 

And | buy books by Jimmy 
Baldwin 


In every paperback store. 


| think Lena Horne is a beauty, 
But alas her skin is so light, 
And Ossie Davis is brilliant-- 
He can act and also write. 


When I am introduced to one, 

I'm first to extend my hand, 

And I'd sooner go_ without 
pancakes 

Than buy Aunt Jemima's brand. 


As you can see, I'm all forcivil 
liberties 
For each and every race in sight-- 
And I'm just a little grateful 
That | happen 
to 


be 


white. 


a. 
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Morrie Turner and Wee Pals (Continued from page 1) 


the rejection slips from 
‘tthe occasional ones I sub- 
mitted. 

_ Later, after meeting 
Dick Gregory, I set out to 
dowiththe cartoon what he 
had done so successfully 
on the night-club circuit. 
Fortunately, Mr. Hoyt 
Fuller, of the Negro Di- 
gest, thought enough of my 
material to publish it reg- 
ularly. Thus, my sounding 
board was established and 
the seed for the strip plant- 
ed. 

Some time later, I at- 
tended a gathering of car- 
toonists that featured 
Charles Schulz, the creator 
of '‘'Peanuts,'' as guest 
speaker. Someone joking- 
ly commented that he was 
thinking about doing a new 
strip called ''Cashew Nut. "' 
Immediately, the thought 
went through my mind, "If 
someone says something 
about Brazil Nut, I'm walk- 
ing out.'' The thought a- 
mused me, and the more 
amused I became the more 
interested I was in doing 
a''Peanuts"' -type strip with 
an all-Negro cast of char- 


acters for Negro readers. 


Soon after getting started, © 


I realized that I was es- 
tablishing a ''white-out''in 
my approach, = and this 
could be considered no bet- 
ter than the strips that ig- 
nored the non-white char- 


acter. This was the start 
of WEE PALS, the first 
truly integrated comic 
strip. 


At this point, I didn't 
believe that the metropol- 
itan dailies or the syndi- 
cates would be interested 
in such a strip and made 
no real effort to sell it; in 
fact, any approaches I did 
make in this area would 
have to be called negative. 
But thanks to the faith and 
encouragement of a man 
named Lew Little (Lew 
Little Syndicate, San Fran- 
cisco), the strip was sold. 
In fact, he sold it within 
the first week to some of 
the largest papers in the 


country. Andhe made a be: 


liever out of me--a believ- 
er inhis ability, and a be- 
liever in the courage of 
some editors in an era of 
a 'let's not rock the boat" 


philosophy. 

Early strips were de- 
voted mostly to racial ma- 
terial, usually with a mes- 
sage. This became taxing 
and the material some- 
times appeared strained. 
And I was to learn later, 
it was unnecessary. We 
discovered the _ positive 
effects of simply exposing 
the public daily to the sight 
of Negro and white children 
living and playing together 
in harmony. | 

I am always pleased 
during my visits to school 
to find that the children 
identify with the characters 
of their race in the strip. 
I like to believe that with 
the acceptance of the strip, 
the children can feel a cer- 
tain amount of acceptance 
in our society. 

I have been pleased, 
also, to see what has been 
done in the few "'integrated"' 
illustrated books for chil- 
dren, but concerned about 
the fact that so few titles 
are presented. It has to 
be difficult for a child to 
identify with a world that 
fails to recognize him. 


TODAY, I PICKED 
‘SEGREGATION’ 


Quarterly Reviews of Interracial Books for Children 


By MARGUERITE A. 


and BARBARA L. 


Hentoff, Nat 
JAZZ COUNTRY 
Harper & Row, 1965 


Tom Curtis' serious am- 
bition to become a jazz 
trumpeter leads him to ex- 
plore the world of the pro- 
fessional jazz musician to 
find outif he really has the 
talent to match his ambi- 
tion. This: need to be ap- 
praised of his qualifications 
brings him into close con- 
tact with adults, both Ne- 
gro and white, for whom 
his relatively sheltered, 
middle - class white envi- 
ronment has left him al- 


Jazz Country 
a novel by 
Nat Hentoff 


completely unpre- 
pared. The story ends 
with Tom's problems still 
unresolved; but he has be- 
gun to know himself, to 
make anaccurate appraisal 
of the profession that he 
felt he must join, to con- 
sider alternatives to his 
youthful ambition, and fi- 
nally to appreciate people 
as individuals. 

This is one of the few 
really important books to 


most 


Brooklyn Public Library 


be published forteenagers 
inthe past three years, for 
it presents with accuracy 
and understanding experi- 
ences and emotions which 
most young people have. 
True, the jazz worldis 
foreign to all but a small 
minority. But the book is 
writtenwith such sincerity 
and sensitivity to the emo- 
tions of young people that 
mostadolescents, whether 
they live in the North or 
South, the city or country, 
canunderstand the depth of 
Tom's emotions’ and the 
confusion he feels when 
confronted by the irrational 
double standards and prej- 
udices of the adult world. 

Written ina deceptively 
simple, yet smooth flowing 
style, this is a book that 
has been enjoyed by the 


more sophisticated teen- 
ager as well as bythose 
whose reading has been 


more limited. The experi- 


ence of a large number of 
people whoworkwith teen- 
agers indicates that "Jazz 
Country'' is worthy of in- 
troduction through book 
talks and teen discussion 
groups. Ihe book definitely 
should be included in all 
collections used by teen- 
agers. 


Graham, Lorenz 


NORTH TOWN 

Thomas Y. Crowell, 1965 
SOUTH TOWN 

Follett, 1960 


These books also are use- 
ful in presenting for teen- 
agers a realistic approach 
to the problem of integra- 
tion in the United States. 


DODSON,, District Children's Specialist, New Lots District 
SIMON, District Children's Specialist, DeKalb District 


In "South Town" particu- 
larly, the honesty and re- 
alism with whichthe author 
portrays both the Negro 
and white involved in seg- 
regation transcend _ the 


P OISTRICT 
SCHOOL. 


jour - 


somewhat mundane, 
nalistic style in which the 


bookis written. This hon- 
esty enables the reader to 
feel with sixteen-year-old 
David Williams the impact 
of events which force his 
father to stand up to the 
white garage owner, and 
to face with David a night 
of terror waiting for an 
attack by the Ku Klux Klan. 


—s 


ANSWER TO 
WHO SAID THIS? 
(page 1) 


Frederick Douglass, May 2, 1872. 


IN THEIR OWN WORDS, 
edited by Milton Meltzer 


A History of the American 
Negro, 1865-1916. 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1965 
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A Letter to the Council from Phyllis A. Whitney 


Iam very much inter- 
ested in the work planned 
by the Council on iInter- 
racial Books for Children. 
A great deal can be done by 
publicizing the need for 
more books of this kind. 
Many editors simply have 
not thought about it suffi- 
ciently, I'm sure. 


l was gladto read Nan- 
cy Larrick's article.* 
should be an eye-opener to 


many people. As youknow, 


many of my own books deal 
with the theme of under- 
standing,and I have had ex- 
actly the experience she re- 
lates. Not with editors, but 
with book clubs. A _ well- 
known club which has taken 
many of my books has avoid= 
ed the ones which dealt in 
turn with: Negro-white sit- 
uation in a high school, a 
Mexican-American migrant 
workers story, a book set 
in South Africa with a Cape 
colored girl as an impor- 
tant character, a book in 
which the hero is Jewish 
and one of the maincharac- 
ters is Catholic. Now I'm 
wondering about the fate of 
my next year's book, in 
which a native Virgin Is- 
lands child and her grand- 
mother are featured. I 
might believe that these 
books are not up to book 
club standards, exceptthat 
reviewers and librarians 
seem to think they are a- 
mong my best. 


*"'The All - White World of 
Children's Books, "' Satur- 
day Review, September I1, 
1965. 


Of course, an impor- 
tant point that needs to be 
emphasized is that books on 
such subjects can earna 
great deal of money (all 
those ''recommended'"'lists) 
and stay in print for a long 
time, in spite of prejudice 
in certain quarters. Book 
clubs and editors (publish- 
ers, perhaps, more than 
editors) who discover this 
may grow a bit braver. 


There is another as- 
pect, however, that never 
seems to be talked about 
and which I feelneeds tobe 
pushed as muchas any oth- 
er. Where arethese books 
on interracial subjects to 
come from? Must their 
main source continue tobe 
the white writers who are 
doing most of them now? 
Where are the books that 
ought to be coming from 
these non - white racial 
groups? When I put aNe- 
gro child in one of my sto- 
ries, Idon't write fromthe 
viewpoint of that child be- 
cause I don't feel I know it 
soundly enough. ( Often 
books which do attempt such 
a viewpoint irritate the very 
group for which they are 
intended because ofa slight 
phoniness.) In my own 
case, Iwrite from the view- 
point of a white child, how- 
ever important the. colored 
child may be. And perhaps 
this isn't good enough. Yet 
how many Negro writers 
can you name who write 
fiction for children? I can 
think of only a few. How 


many Puerto Ricans, Span- 
etc., are 


ish-Americans, 


there? Yet these groups 
should be the real source 
for such books. 


I believe something 
can be done about this. 
Wherever there are teach- 
ers dealing with non-white 
children, whether in pri- 
mary orhighschool, or la- 
ter in college, or library 
school, these teachers 
should be instilling in their 
pupils the great need for 
such books. (I didn't know 
I wanted to write untila 
teacher in grade school en- 
couraged me. How many 
young writers may be lost 
simply because no one en- 
courages them to try, or 
emphasizes the need?) 


This 
project, 


is a long-term 
but it ought to be 
started. Even now inhigh 
schools and later, some 
young people of non-white 
racial groups ought to have 
their eyes opened to the 
need forwriters. Your or- 
ganization may be the very 
one to put this particular 
aspect across. There are 
many white writers who 
have made fine contribu- 
tions in this field and who 
will keep onmaking them-- 
but with all the good inten- 
tions possible, they can't 
be at the real heart of things. 
Sometimes we have needed 
perspective, but we don't 
always have enough exper- 
ience inthe things we write 
about. I'm sure the writ- 
ers are there -- let's find 
and encourage and develop 
them. First by educating 
the teachers. | 


Reviews in Brief: 
Interracial Scenes 
for Young Readers 


One way in which publishers are 
providing more interracial exper- 
iences in books for young people 
is through the use of illustrations 
showing non-white children .This 
is especially true of books pub- 
lished for preschoolers and young 
school-children.Some examples 
of such books are given below. 
As they grow in number, the 
Council hopes to develop a list 
of recommended titles in this 
area. 


Baker, Betty; il by Arnold Lobe! 
LITTLE RUNNER OF THE LONG 


HOUSE 
Harper & Row, 1962. $1.95 


This is an "I Can Read" book 
describing the life and customs 


of the Iroquois Indians as seen 
through the eyes of asmall boy. 
Illustrations are excellent. 


Beim, Lorraine and Jerrold; il 
by Ernest Crichlow 

TWO IS A TEAM 

Harcourt, Brace and World, 


Sawa, 92.75 


One of the first to use interracial 
illustration, this book is still 
read widely today. It is asim 
ple story of friendship and co- 
operation between two boys that 
can be read independently by 
younger children: Only the il- 
lustrations convey the fact that 
one of the boys is Negro. 


Bonsall, Crosby 


THE CASE OF THE CAT'S MEOW 


THE CASE OF THE HUNGRY 
STRANGER 

Harper & Row, 1965 & 1963. 
> 1.75 each. 


Two beginner mysteries written 
with humor and suspense. A 
very young group of private 
eyes, including Skinny, a Negro 
boy, solve two major cases: the 
disappearance of a pet cat, 
Mildred,and the sudden vanish- 
ing of Mrs. Meech's blueberry 


pie. 


A Book To Be Remembered 


By EVE MERRIAM 


It is exactly a decade since Harper published ''Bronze- 
ville Boys and Girls,'' a book of poems for and about 
children by the Pulitzer Prize-winning poet Gwendolyn 
Brooks. The pictures by Ronni Solbert, simple black- 
and-white line drawings, managed to convey a quality of 
Negritude without being cartoonish or sentimentalized. 
Whenever I lecture on poetry for young people, I mention 
this book as an outstanding example of what American 
publishing can offer. Here is a sampling of some of the 
characters in the collection. There are thirty-four por- 
traits in all, and I wish we had room to present each and 
every one. All youngsters, teachers, and parents could 
pe richer for reading--and rereading--this lovely lyric 
book. 


RUDOLPH IS TIRED OF THE NARCISSA 
CITY 
Some of the girls are playing 
These buildings are too close jacks. 
to me. Some are playing ball. 


I'd like to PUSH away. But small Narcissa is not play- 
I'd like to live in the country, ing 
And spread my arms all day. Anything at all. 


Small Narcissa sits upon 


I'd like to spread my breath 
A brick in her back yard 


Gar, ta0°* 
As farmers' sons and daughters And looks at tiger-lilies, 
do. And shakes her pigtails hard. 


I'd tend the cows and chickens. First she is an ancient queen 
I'd do the other chores. In pomp and purple veil. 
Then, all the hours left I'd go Soon she is a singing wind 
A-SPREADING out-of-doors. And, next, a nightingale. 


How fine to be Narcissa, 

A-changing like all that! 

While sitting still, as still, as 
still 

As anyone ever sat! 


Udry, Janice May; il. by 
Eleanor Mill 

WHAT MARY JO SHARED 
Whitman, 1966. $2.95 


Keats, Ezra Jack 
SNOWY DAY 
WHISTLE FOR WILLIE 
Viking, 1962, 1964 
$3.00; 3.50 


Written and illustrated with 
great sensitivity. Mary Jo, a 
little Negro girl, wanted to 
bring something to school for 
sharing time. But somehow 
whatever she planned was some- 
thing someone else had chosen. 
Then she had a wonderfulidea-- ashe plays in the snow and tries 
and the happy response of her to whistle. Distinguished, col- 
classmates is warming both to orful illustrations add to the 
Mary Jo and the young reader. beauty of these simple stories. 


Pre-school and kindergarten- 
age children will enjoy the ad- 
ventures of a little Negro boy 


BE eb hastings aee i ha 
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An Editor’s Point of View: Enough for All 


(Continued from page 1) 


and knowledgeable people, 
were not competent wri- 
ters. Books fulfill their 
purpose only when they are 
good books, well-written 
and honestly reflecting an 
author's understanding and 
deep convictions. 

Although editors have 
been willing for some time 
to publish good books rep- 
resenting all backgrounds, 
they are now eagerly seek- 
ing them. But they are 
looking for literature, not 
teaching devices or socio- 
logical tracts. When they 
find what they consider 
“good manuscripts, they 
publish. But both au- 
thors and editors are 
caught in something ofa 
dilemma sofaras audience 
is concerned. A speaker 
discussing the problem at 
a recent meeting said: 
"There are so few books 
now available about Negro 
children that every one re- 
ceives a kind of scrutiny 
no book could withstand un- 
scathed. Perhaps only 
when numbers of such books 
are available, and such 
careful scrutiny is no long- 
er possible, will the really 
unself-conscious books in 
this area be written. "' 


There is a great deal of 
truth .in this observation. 
Some books that portray 
real situations run the risk 
of perpetuating what is con- 
sidered a stereotype. Oth- 
ers that present equally 
real situations may 


be accused of being too 


pleasant or too flattering. 
If either approach is 
deliberate, the book de- 
serves to be condemned. 
Butif anauthor presents an 
honest description of life 
as hehas seenit, then what 
he writes deserves to be 
accepted as such--even if 
it does not meet the image 
some readers would like 
to see. 


Although over -careful 
scrutiny is a problem--and 
only one of many--in cre- 
ating books that will give 
every segment of our pop- 
ulation a placeinchildren's 
literature, the fact is that 
these books are onthe way. 
Good books come from good 
authors, oldand new. And 
good authors are sensitive, 
responsive people. They 
are aware of the world a- 
round them, andthey reach 
out to meet and understand 
change, often using their 
writing to broaden and 
deepen their own grasp of 
new ideas. These people 


are writing the books that 
everyone knows should ex- 
ist--and their books will 
be published. But like all 
good things, ittakes a little 
time. 


The responsibility for 
all of us who are interested 
in seeing culturally diverse 
books reach the children 
who need and want them is 
now two-fold. First, we 
must learn to recognize 
what is good and what is 
bad in this area of chil- 
dren's literature. Second, 
we must encourage all 
children to read about the 
things they know and slowly 
to blend this knowledge 
with what they do not know. 
As a result, each child 
will appreciate his own 
culture not only for what it 
is, butfor what it can give 
to others who are different; 
andthose whoare different 
willno longer seem strange 
or unreal to him, but a 
source of pleasure and 
personal growth. — 


CLIP AND MAIL 


The Council on Interracial Books for Children, Inc. 


9 East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 


10016 


| wish to continue receiving Interracial Books for Children and 


enclose $1.00 for four issues. 


| wish to contribute $...... 
its program. (Contributions are tax-deductible.) 


Name 


. . to help the Council carry out 


. ~ 


THE COUNCIL ON INTERRACIAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, INC. 
9 East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 10016 Phone: 212-L# 2-7780 


OFFICERS 


Franklin Folsom Chairman 

Jean Kates | Executive Secretary 

May McClintock 7 Secretary . 
Stanley Faulkner | Treasurer 


SPONSORS* 


Albert Bronson. Coordinator, Curriculum Materials, Human Relations Unit, NYC 


Board of Education 
Gwendolyn Brooks, Poet 
Bernarda Bryson, Artist 
Ruth Bunzel, Professor of Anthropology, Columbia University 
Mamie Phipps Clark, Executive Director, North Side Center for Child Development, NYC 
James Farmer, Former National Director of CORE; author of Freedom--When? 
Adrienne Foulke, New Yorker magazine 
Josette Frank, Child Study Association; author of Your Child's Reading 
Mary Virginia Gaver, President, American Library Association 
Harry Golden, Author; editor of The Carolina Israelite 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Special Consultant, Child Study Association 
Amy Hostler, President, Mills College of Education 
Langston Hughes, Author | 
John O. Killens, Author; Chairman, Harlem Writers Guild 
Nancy Larrick, Former Pres., Int. Reading Assoc.; Author of A Parent's Guide to 


Children's Reading 
Paule Marshall, Author 
Daniel Melcher, President, R. R. Bowker Company 
Milton Meltzer, Author, editor 


Gregorio Prestopino, Artist 
Charlemae Rollins, Retired Children's Librarian, Chicago Public Library 


Alex Rosen, Dean, Graduate School of Social Work, New York University 
Herman Schneider, Co-author of Heath Science Series; Authors Guild Council member 
Nina Schneider, Co-author of Heath Science Series 

David Scott, Director of Publications, American Friends Service Committee 
Ben Shahn, Artist 

Randolph B. Smith, Principal, Elizabeth Irwin High School, NYC 

Benjamin Spock, M.D., Author of Baby and Child Care 

Norman Studer, Director, Downtown Community School, NYC 

Harold Taylor, Former President, Sarah Lawrence College; lecturer 

John Tebbel, Department of Journalism, New York University 

Ruth Tooze, Author; lecturer on children's books 

Oakes A. White, Brooklyn Children's Museum 

Whitney M. Young, Jr., Executive Director, National Urban League 


“Titles for identification only 


Plans for Progress 
1800 G Street, N. W. - Suite 703 + Washington, D. C. 20006 
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Plans for Progress 
THE THIRD ANNUAL COLLEGE RELATIONS CONFERENCE 


Washington, D.C. 
Washington Hilton Hotel 
December 13-14, 1966 


FRIENDS: 


The Third Annual College Relations Conference conducted by Plans for 
Progress will be held in the Washington Hilton Hotel in Washington, D.C. 
As Conference Chairman, I am pleased to extend my personal invitation 
to you and your company. Attached you will find a copy of the Tentative 
Conference Program and necessary registration material, 


4 As indicated in the enclosed program outline, we are striving to establish 

& a clearer and more complete understanding as well as closer relationship 
between the school and business representatives. To date we have been 
pleased with the response of the top level business, government and college | 
officials who will participate in our program. You will be interested to 
know that the initial response from the presidents of predominantly Negro 
colleges and Plans for Progress companies forecasts a large number of 
Conference attendees. 


The registration fee has been established at $125 per representative. When 
you consider the importance of this type of conference, I feel certain you 
will agree the price is reasonable, 


To assist us in planning and attending to the many pre-Conference details 
we would appreciate advance payment of the registration fee(s). Please 
complete the enclosed Conference forms and return them to the Plans for 
Progress office, attention of Miss L,L, Fellers, Suite 703, 1800 "G" Street, 


N.W., in Washington, D.C, 


Sincerely, 


ee ail 


— Z — ———— 

F | eg f Lb ee ti 
T. C. Allen 
Conference Chairman 


Enclosures 


Plans for Progress 
THE THIRD ANNUAL COLLEGE RELATIONS CONFERENCE 


Washington, D.C. 
Washington Hilton Hotel 
_Tentative Conference Program 


—-... 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1966 


2:00-8:00 p.m. EARLY REGISTRATION 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1966 


7:00-9:00 a.m. REGISTRATION 
9:00-10:00 a.m. GENERAL SESSION 


Introduction: T,.C, Allen. 
Conference Chairman 
and 
Assistant to the Director-Industrial 
Relations, International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation 


Keynote Speaker: The Honorable John W. Gardner 
secretary, U.S. Department of — 
Health, Education and Welfare 


10:00-10:30 a.m. COFFEE BREAK 


10:30-11:45 a.m, GENERAL SESSION: "THE BACKGROUND AND CONTEMPORARY 
ASPECTS OF NEGRO COLLEGES" | 


Speakers: Dr. Stephen Wright 
President 3 
United Negro College Fund 


Dr. Samuel Proctor 
President 
Institute for Service to Education 


12:00-1:00 p.m. LUNCHEON 
1:30-5:00 p.m. INDUSTRY REPRESENTATIVES VISIT COLLEGE BOOTHS 
6:00-7:00 p.m. RECEPTION 


(over) 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1966 


capa COLLEGE REPRESENTATIVES VISIT INDUSTRY BOOTHS | 
| 12:45-2:15 p.m. LUNCHEON | 
| Speaker: Department of Labor Representative : 
2:30-4:30 p.m. CONCURRENT MEETINGS : 
Session 1 - "Assisting Recruiting Efforts with Summer | 
Programs" | 
Session 2 - "Cooperative Programs and Why They Work" | 
- Session 3 - “The Importance of Academic Requirements 
for Industry”’ 
Session 4 - "Progress" (Report by Company Vice Presidents) 
9:15-6:15 :p.m. RECEPTION 
6:30- BANQUET - Introduction: Charles E. Spahr 


Chairman 

Advisory Council 

Plans for Progress 

and 

President 

The Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 


Speaker: Representative 
Executive Branch 
. U.S. Government 


PLANS FOR PROGRESS THIRD NATIONAL COLLEGE RELATIONS CONFERENCE 


: Washington Hilton Hotel Washington, D. C. 
| December 12-14, 1966 | 
NAME it 
FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 
TITLE | Advance Registration 
! Paid $ 
COMPANY ii Date 
ADDRESS 
CLTY STATE & ZIP CODE __ pa 
PHONE AREA CODE — $ 
(PLEASE LIST ADDITIONAL NAMES ON REVERSE SIDE) Chill 
Registration fee $125 CJ Fee enclosed C/ Will pay on reg‘istratio Other 


Make checks payable to Plans for Progress Conference 


ae 


FOR IMMEDIATE RE@ ASE MONDAY DECEMBER 19, 1966 
Mane Council of Professiona Unzton te achexD 


309 East hth “treet | ee 
New York, N.Y. 10009 
475 3618 


THE WHITER PANTHER SAYS " 110 LIVINGSTON STREET MUST 
BURN BEFORE BABY ( WHITE OR BLACK) CAN LEARN 


DEMANDS FREE ENTERPRISE FOR EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION 
Excerpts of the remarks of Hal Koppersmith, Chairman, MC PUT 


Today, the democratic community of the Lower East Side 
speaks poetry to power, With the coming of the New Year we 
will act in prose, 


Today we have come to reason together xm in the spirit of 
Tom Paine ‘'om Jefferson and Abe Lincoln. If reason will fail 
to prevail then revolution will follow as does night the day. 
Then ve shall act in the spibit of the Black Panther Vat Turner 
end the white panther, John Brown, of yester yeare Gentlemen: 
You are sitting on social dynamite and in the year to come you 
will be blown to kingdom come=non-violentlye 


Gentlemens; 110 Livingston must burn before baby, white or 
black, can learnme What this means is that we decentralize or 
die. In the words of Nat Hentoff "Our Children"are Dying" and 
we will kill the Board of Equeation before we continue to. 
permit them to destompy the creativity of our teachers and the 
intelligence of our children, Tt makes more sense to kill the 
Roard of Education and the liberal lickspittles who serve them 
than to kill innocent Viet Nameseée 


We have read of the mock fight between the Bureaycratic 
Bobbsey Twins, Dr. Bernerd E. Donovan and Al Shanker-sores on 
the body politic of education. Mmkkhkex Both Donovan's proposals 
in this budget and Shankers counter proposals lead only to 
further massive deterioration of education for all New York. 


Only free enterprise compettion between local school districts 
which have supreme power in deciding curriculum, textbooks, 
teacher training etc. can save this system. 


Teaching is an art not a civil service clerk category. 
Civil service tests for teachers and supervisors eleminate 
the creative and hire the most uninspired and most unimaginative. 
Civil service tests hire tea hing machines not live human teachers. 


toung virgins, old maids and Casper Milquetoasts can teach 
nothing to anyone since they learned nothing. Long haired 
students are brighter than totalitarian, sort sighted princips 
Watts, the Warsaw Ghetto, Stalingrad and Budapest 1956 are the 
same plave at differgmt times. 


MANHATTAN COMMUNITY ACTION FOR’ QUALITY EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 
610 East 9th Street New “ork, N.Y. 10009 175 3618 : 


William J, Douthard, Chairman 


TLE TEE TEE TNE BN TEE TE EEE TENE TESTE TE TNE TET TNE HOTTIE TN TE TEE TEETER St 
PROPOSED FREEDOM PROGRAM FOR QUALITY EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 
FREEDOM SCHOOL BOARD #1 


BOBO TOTE TS BOSS TE TSE SES ETE TEE Se SOS ETE Se SESE SESE SESE SS eres Ete TEE EEE TESS TE IME INS 
There can be no meaningful inegres ion without quality ° 
education, There can be no meaning quality education withe 
*out local commnity control, 
| We, therefore, fully support State Commissioner of Education 
1. James E. Allen Ih his call for elected local conmmiknity school 
' boards that would choose their own Superintendent of Schools, 


The major function of a principal and all other supser- 
visors is to be & master teacher, Teaching is learned primarily 
in the classroom. The only test’ 6f merit for a principal and 
his faculty is the academic achievemnt of the students. 


20 We, therefore, stibport the NYU Report for the abolition of 
the Board of Examiners, 
Teachers are to be hired provisionally on the basts of 

State Certification or the National Teachers Exam 


 Prineipals ete. are to be required to teach @ minmun of 
tgo periods a day and teacher train a minimum of e periods a 


@ay. 

' The major function of principals and other supervisors mre 
is-to develop a meaningful internship program um in their — 
schools ang it is by their success in this function that they 
will be judged. | : ’ 

After one year of internship and two years of probation, 
provisional teachers who have served satisfactorily are to 
be given regular licenses. The substitute category is to be 


eliminated. 


Curriculum and textbooks have been biased against all 
minérities- Catholics, Jews, Italians, Irish etc. but even 
more so against the non middle class. Both biases must be 
remowd if there is to be successful teaching in the "ghetto", 


3. JHS and HS curriculum mst contain a course on the "Minorities 

. That Made NYC Great" 5 weeks of intensive Study of the history 
and culture of the Irish, Italian, Negroes, Jews, Chinese, 
Purto Ricame, East Europeans and Germanad., No child tust graduate 
high school without familiarity with Langston Hughes, Lorca, 
Sholom Aleichem, Goethe, Sean O'Casey, Siloneetce — 


The children of tl ghetto are primarily of the working class 


(here should therefore be a years study in JHS and HS of the 


History of Trade Unionism 


Seward Park High School should become the specialized High 
School ef Spanish*American Affairs “Spanish should be taught. 
to all students one hour a day from elementary school on. 
Extended use of non professionale in the classroom-every 
Puerto Rican, Jewish, Negro, Chinese mother «father has a 
enriching story as dé the actors, poets ete of the LES, 
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‘Williem J, Douthatd, Chairman 
OUTE ARD PROPOSES EREEE 1M SROGRAM OR QUALITY EDUCATION FOR DEMOCT cs 

don sohool bodied . 


ogra 4¢ ae 
and an action pogram ‘to implement it uiths be put forward at a Mass 
Rally of parents and teachers on Lincoln’ rthday at PS 20 Man- 
the school that houses the Assisahba Suiebiaberdents office. 
The principals and Assistant Superintendent will be requested 
to appear before the parents and explain their position on the 


Fregdom Program. 


—~ eee 


In a telegram to State Commissioner Aléen, Mr « Douthard said: 


Tha people of the ghetto no longer recognize Lloyd K. Garrison 
and his Board of Education. All groups for integrated quality education 
emely critical of his Board. Urge the removal of Mr Garrison 

pono igently with 


DOUTHARD DEMANDS ELECTED LOCAL SCHOOL BOARDS — 


ere © | 

et.al. ‘for 5 years of magsive failure in cop 
crieis in NYC school system, Urge the immediate appointment of a 
special commission to arrange for election of logal school boards 
that will be redy to assume their responsibilities on September 1967, 


Wednesday January 3, 1967 


Protes sional Union Teachers for QED Call Bd. Program for Forced 
; Racial Understanding "insulting" 


, In a telegram to JamesE. Allem, State Commisioner of Education 
gent on Thursday, January },, 1967 PUT for QED said: 


of the Board ef Education for fomeed racial 
rat Ze an insult to the pedple of the ghetto and to every 


lande 
profe ag ional pay teacher in NewYork. | 
Mandated programs for racial understanding are worthless in 
the absence of inspired educational leadership from 110 Livingstén 
street, Urge removal of present incompetent, undemocratic, educationally 


pnsoung Board Board of Education and immediate provision for election of 
nt local school boards. — 
— Hal Koppersmith; Chairman PUT for QED 
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GHETTO SCHOOLS NEED BLACK POWER. 


—_ Remctas, 


The white.liberal community of the north has not only lost all 
initiative in the drive toward racial integration but perhaps has now 
forfeited the last opportwmmity to prevent racial conflagration. Un- 
fortunately, we were never able to develop the spiritual resources in 
the North to match the non-violence of the Montgomery Boycott. We 
developed nothing but a cheering squad. We let Martin Luther king who 
took mankind to a new peak collapse in a political and psychological 
crucifixion amid rocks and battles in a 20th century Roman holiday, 


suburban style. 


We deserve the backlash of Black Power because we norhtern liber-~ 
als have bowed our heads to the Naked White Power in our communities. 
We applauded the victories of Negro non-violence against the walls of 
bigotry in the South but we had no capacity to use it ourselves here 
in the North. Unfortunately, the Negro in the North had no heart for 
it either. But the responsibility was ours to bring the Constitution 
and the 1954 decision against segregation: into our boxed-in ghettos. 
Instead we chose to reenact once 10re the ancient drama, "The Sins of 


Their Fathers." | 

The Negro, North and South now has to follow the old pattern of 
nationalism and racisa. The onomie of alienation of even the "Success- 
ful" Negro and the despair of the disinherited exploited Negro, both 
demand a new image of pride, a renascent Negritude. If this self- 
esteem demands the denegration of the White so much the worse, but 
it will have to cone through at all costs if the Negro is to climb up 
to Equality. The racial imperialism of the white community of America. 
has given the Negro no other choice but to fight for Independence. 
When the Colonists were denied the "rights of Englishmen" they struck 
out for themselves. The Negroes! right to participate in American 
life has been more abridged. He owes it to himself to build his own 
Negro Community Action Comittee, revolutionary Committee, wherever 
he is ghetto-caged. His first Tea Party should cowe off in our segre- 
gated schools where he should Take Over Completely and begin to demon- 
strate the power of pride in being Black. Not teachers, nor super- 
visors, nor services will lick his educational dropout but the 
Substance of Soul and Spirit that resides in Negritude. Let the Negro 
community defjne their. goals, establ.sh curricula, choose a staff, 
make a partnership arragnement with University, negotiate with Teachers 
Union and assume full budgetary responsibility for the enterprise. If 
the City, State or Federal Government won't subsidize it, the Community 
can apply to United Nations or get foreign aid from U. S. I have no 
doubt but that with full responsibility will come a new sense of free- 
dom that will lead ther to invite white teachers, supervisors and 
custodial force to help them make education their number one priority. 


Like the framers of our own Declaration of Independence who couched 
their own needs in terns of Universal principles, the Negro Nation 
that has already shown its spiritual potential in its campaign of non- 
violence mjst be trusted to rebuild their Harlems in the image of a 
New World, equal, free, interdependent and multi-racial. 


Edward P. Gottlieb 
Principal, P.S. 165 Man. 


BLAC Ke POWER | BEYOND ANGER 


Give me Were my ‘skin Black 
Black Power SL ixidescent 

Power of Pride Or honey Brow | 
Of precious Self Yes fadedby the white marauder 
Recurrent Hope that prospers I would by angry 
Even as 1 suffer arrogant rape Never to be appeased 

Until I had won homage 
Give me From my traducer 
Black Spirit 
Power of the African Parent I would be more Muslim 
Lineal Pronerty alienated And pedd@e my Negritude 
From my Image In all forbidding markets 

Thru the prison grills 
Free me from | I even helpedto gild 
My Black and Purple Prejudice And in every Sunday church 
And purre the fadedibrown that palesUpsetting the pulpit 
And Impd es Created in Whitey's image es 
I would be on my own legendgénd myth 
Give me back And carry it to his 1 cked door 
My Ilomo Sapiens | 
Give me Power to Love 3 Except I found 
With every man a Peer The glamour of the Race 
As mace Compassion more the Human The Human spectrum 
Traitess+ The Forward Thrust ae Brown or Black or Pale 
Of Anthropos A bouquet for a planet in flower 
Erectus Man at his Peak 
Else White or Black wuld still 
Be swinging from the trees fnem I would march and fill 
af The outer space | 

Give me Beyond Anger 
Power to see me Black And at home with Fear 


Black Beauty in the Glass as onee I Seeking for my brother 
Saw and felt it in my pilfered Home What moves me 


My Horest Peerageanc My Pyramids 
My Black Mirror of Nature Lafayette and Mirabeau gave ground 


Chanting the song of the universe to SANTON anc Marat 
| But after the Incorruptible 


Give me Came Thermidor 
Bleck Power of my brad decHair 
Sarison curls anc fw arls ane lips Yet the Revolution was and will be 


That shane the rassion of our tendertn the new present mankind shall wear 


Where child or man or mother ness A Black Kobe. | i 
Feel the pain of human flesh and flight eps 4 
7/13/65 


As the f&aming sun bounees 

The spinning ecireles of light 

On every ripple of the swollen sea 
Let my Black Pewer 
Flash and rise and surge 
Spiral in ferment 

Toward a Planetary Raee 


epg 
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SINS OF THE FATHERS : 

I : ee 

I Ls | = : 

Which half of me a Black Man now Which of me a White man would be now : 

would be With conscience churnkng thru me f 

ttling chains of sleep and lethargy : like.a plow ) 
indful of the. weight of blows The part that would po spirit : 

spare 


Struggling up on racing toes 
While manhood thru me nakedly explodes But hideen guilt from gsonng 
ear 


And in the muddy gutter lay it bare 


LI 
My would-be Negro half should then create 
An image prophets only dare inflate 
Fillecawith pride of Negritued 
Then spared beyond all racial feud 
So Eve anc Adam gain new Magnitude 
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Preliminary Planning Draft Wo 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW BOARD (E.R.B.) 


PURPOSE 


1. To investigate complaints of parents about the educational 
process their children encounter (Kindergarten through 12th 
grade) . 

2.- To make recommendations, if in order, to correct the complaint 
of the parent. These recommendations are to be in detail 


incorporating a time schedule for their achievement. 


3. To initiate its own investigations. 


RATIONALE 


1. Parents and their school age children are the direct consumers 


EE 


of the product called education; if they have a grievance, the 
only or most widely used process is to ask the school system to 


investigate itself and implement its findings; we, therefore, 


cK 


require the board of education to be the investigator, judge 


eX 
oss ™ RRS 
rd and jury....... The direct consumers, because of lack of 


knowledge about learning and teaching strategies, bureaucratic 
process and inability to engage in a time and income consuming 


process generally have abdicated to the school system (both low 


and middle income groups, black and white) . 


2. The ultimate beneficiary of education is society, e.g. 


G.1. Bill. From a hard noses dollar and cents viewpoint, 


the current educational institution with its inadequacies 
penalizes the direct consumer and the ultimate beneficiary. 

3, Other sections of the body politic have established independent 
boards to provide an institutional forum to protect consumers 
from abuses and channel conflict situations into a process in 


an attempt to reach an area of equity upon which participants 


can agree. The following examples are representative: 


a. Police Review Board — Consumer protection 


(Civilians are the ultimate consumers) and con- 


flict channeling procedure. 


b. National Labor Relations Board — Conflict 


channeling procedures. 


ro Federal Communications Commission — Consumer 


protection orientation. 


d. _ Legal Services to the Poor — Consumer protection 


orientation i.e. correct consumer inequalities in 
product market called Justice. 


e. Better Business Bureau — Private sector to attack 


glaring problems of consumer exploitation. 


The above models may not be entirely appropriate due to the lack 


of a given group's inability to affect them; however, ‘their original 


design was for some of the ages O egy ic eat + \t 
ban Ww = tee we = oN Nm 


F,. an ERB V \ we 
TYPE OF CORPORATION pa rr .. 1& rid Te eadtnuel at 


1. Optional selection procedures for Board of Directors: 


a. Appointment by the Mayor — time required for 
selection brief; however, not responsible to 
community, responsible to individual selecting. 


b. Elect representative from each school district; 


in effect , Parka Teachers Associations combine 
within a district and select one or more represent- 
atives from the district. (As of writing this draft, 
| do not know the number of districts or the number 
of active, responsive and responsible P.T.A's.) 
Consequently the number of school districts could 
be so large as to create an unwieldly structure. 
(Generally P.T.A's are conservative) 

c. School districts combine into larger geographic 


entities — follow selection procedure in (b) above. 


d. | Other geographical break as defined by community. 


2. 


Board voting procedure: Communities or school districts 
possessing the greatest amount on percentage of educational 
retardation as measured by comparing the student perform- 

ance against citywidghorms (This data is available) have 

more votes than communities in which students are equal to 

or above city wide norms. 

Staff composition — The top paid staff composed of professionals 
ranging from school construction experts to audio visual equip- 
ment experts. Ln effect, all functional areas of education will have 
an expert with the necessary competence for investigation and 
recommendation. Attached to this staff will be a group of sub- 
professionals. The subprofessional will be utilized in an invest- 
igatory capacity. These subprofessionals will be hired from among 
the school and / or district under investigation. Following the 
completion of the investigation, they will be discharged. The 
principal involved here is to build up a neighborhood cadre with 
expertise in education following their diesen from ERB. The 
Community Poverty Program, always in need of competent sub- 
professionals would more than likely be glad to hire them. 


Criteria for staff arranging complaints into priority list — Se 


procedure outlined in (2) above. 


POLITICAL BASE OF SUPPORT FOR E.R.B. 


All parents are interested in quality education for their children. 
In both the white and black communities, the E,R.B. potentially 


represents an issue around which a temporary coalition can develop. 


E.R.B, REPORTING RESPONSIBILITIES 


Hopefully the E,R.B, could secure public service time on the 
major T,.V. channels to present its findings, recommendations and 
time table to the public. Enforcement powers come from public 
support. With stationary enforcement powers, the E.R.B, is in 


effect, replacing the Board of Education. 


SCALE OF OPERATIONS OF E.R.B. 


| purpose the E,R.B,. be established on a citywide scale for the 
following reasons: 

lL. eo established on a community level, or perhaps 
even a borough level, it loses the popular:base of 
support it requires to succeed. 

2. The procedure for establishing priorities requires the 
E.R.B, to attack the disadvantaged schools first; 
therefore, the parents with the greatest grievances be- 
come primary. The parents and the communities suffering 


the greatest inequities are the initial clients. 


Parenthetically, the studies previously have in these 
very disadvantaged communities generally purpose globjal 
program solutions. .... They in no way attack specific 
problems of individual schools and the learning and 
teaching strategies required. The staff of the E.R.B, 
_would isolate,identify, investigate, and recommend 
within a time schedule, techniques, materials and pro- 
cedures for correcting the inequities. Attached to the 
E.R.B, would be a research unit utilizing electronic 
data processing equipment, therefore, providing a facility 
for identifying the incident of educational problems, 
recommendations and outcomes. It is expected that this 
unit would substantially aden the nx. time periods" 


necessary to move from complaint to recommendation. 


FUNDING OF E,R.B. 
The E,R,B, might be funded by: 

1 Foundations — e.g. Ford, Carnegie, Rockerfeller, Field 
Family Fund, Stern Foundation, etc. (Perhaps a consortium 
of foundations) . 

2. Federal Funds — Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

3. Private Industry — Their taxes and supply of labor are 
directly affected by the effectiveness and effieiency of the 


educational system. 


Possibly all three groups should be involved. However, the | | : 


accompanying for any or all have to be examined. {4 MacNN. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


An agreement with the Board of Education would have to be 


negotiated giving E.R.B. investigatory authority. 


- THE FOREGOING REPRESENTS A FEW INITIAL THOUGHTS ON AN 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW BOARD. 


The dismal state of education in our nation's cities 
has been widely 


reported and analyzed. According to the 
obsaérver, the source of the problem appeare—te differ> The 


are those who argue that the home and the community from 


which the child comes are to blagme for the situation; 


children are not adequately motivated, prepared nor 


ytly 
equipped to learn and are constataiy bombarded by negative 


community experiences. They conclude that in the feet face 


of these handicaps there is little that the ecool can do. 


Opponents of this view argge, among them most promi- ae 
nently Dr. Kenneth Clark, that it is just this a as 


by the school, the expectation of inferior school performanc$, 


that @redetermines the outcome. To bolster their argugment 


they cite a well-documented decline in I.Q. and school 


performance from the thrrd to the sixth grade in Central 


Harlem schools. They insist that it is the school's re- 


‘sponsibility, as an agené of a society which has fostered 


inequality, to play a forceful positive role in finding 


new £7 ways to educate our children, no mateéer how disadvantaged. 


Lost in the whole debate too often is a central facta 


Too many Negro choldren are not learning. Too many Negro 


children emerge from ¢dii¢d¢¥idgyxi schools more damaged 


psychologically than they entered. Too many Negro children e 
although "educated" find themselfes unprepared for anything cal 


but empty, useless work and life experiences. 
On -- aeele | 
It has long been argued by many GSWWVA\Vels dda /dal- 
'S 
Vion that there here but one way¥ to redress the inequities 


in public school education. Integration has been hailed ae 
as a means of x¢¢/dx7¥/ insuring democratic experienees > ae 


necessary to citizens of a multi-racial nation, ph¥/dY¥2¢/A4° ntegration is” 
also a 
means of insuring the fact that black and white children, 
able +o bee 
once having been educated in the same setting, would be com- 


petitive on the job market. 
This position has been expounded most recently in the 


U.81 Office of Education report to Congre » Equality of 
rotervr 737 re pot 


~The 
Sinead isan Opportunity, watsh has 7(7%¢ as its conclusion: 


"ar really superhor school for N.groes must indeg , by racially 


integrated. . 
iddy/fnruxé 


a | Orfice of Education has been “under attack itself: px by 


8 - @ so-called "liberal" Senate for ghing too fast. White 


at America has demonstrated in countless waye - in Chicago, 

. mn re pe 

be Georgia, the Adam-Cieyten-Reweli-—affeie and 

Ps of—aetion—on—the Civit Rightsbill --that it has done 

oy all it intends “< SA/ PEM, 


Be ei . 73 — v se 
ee forseeable futur > vi chquce 


Ee unattainable as gar” tt Ah ere lowe 
ae There is another view howaxer which challenges not 


| het 
Ln race ti ir pdtegeens a 


i only the feasibility but the validity of the assumption — 
# that the only key to educational quality is the integrated 
a | school. Those who take this position maintain: 

4 : 1. Integrated schools cannot be stabilized in our rapidly 
i changing urban centers in the d¢dface of white opposition and 
| poe hare to the suburbs. Bherefore hntegration is available 

: to so few black children (and then only temporatily ) that 

\ it is no solution for the large majortty of black childfen 
a in public schools. 


= 2. Integrated schools which prov@de equal education for 
& black and white children do not enable black children we” tile 
a become truly competitive unless black students receive. 


= = 
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special compensatory attention to make up for the economic 
and social disadvantages of being raised in a ghetto communit 
which is discriminaged against, isolated and disrepsected. 


3. Integrated education alonw does not develop in black 


children Donnas of | identity so badly 


needed if they are to be motiveated to learn. In fact, suddenly 


becoming part of an integrated school which is too often 


hostile and unspympathetic?Y can imbeet reinforce -ere- 


feelings of inferiarityst in —) a 
4{ The secnnd view then logically calls for a shetto school 
which is in fact superior to schools elsewhere and which, 
because of the need for an improved self-image — shetto 
consciously 

children,, provides a sense of ethnic identity and ‘racial 
pride for its pupils. 

FLOK/ENE/ HOLY /PEELMNINE /LME/TABL/2OL/ PONE ON ELEY /PEOL 


¥idéd 


Nowhere have these issues been so starkly posed as in 


the case of I.S. 201. When the new school was first eveqemeanet | 


the school board argued that in spite of its Lesatisen in 


bean v lene 
et, ~-S. 201 had superior facilities and wguld 


attract white children. The theory was teated. Whether 
the reason was the racist attitudes of their parents or 


the recognition that it takes more than a new building to 


produce a good education, no white childfen applied for 


admission. 
Integration then was no longer a realistic alterna- 


tive . Yet the Negro parents were clearly determined that 


their children were to e@ educated adequately now. They 
were not prepraed to wait for the milennium when racist 


. aan ene 
iets tes 


attituées might be educated away or when ghetto neighborhoods — 


would dieapese. 

A golden opportunity presented itself. Here were 
Adig/ aroused parents, miltantly vigilant, prepared to 
assume their part of the responsibility for educating 
their ae but determined that the Board of Education 
should ac shake part in meeting their children's needs. 
And they saw new needs, not universally recognized by 

relevant school 


professionals a to the perflormance of Negro 


children, 


The parent were attuned tothe newly awakened call 


, Ee 
for self-determination and self-assertion in the betex?/““" 
their community and individual 


community. They knew further that the, feeling of 
the resulting ¢ 
tiie powerlessness = of self-respect had a crippling 
effect upon their children. They therefore demanded: 
| (e.g. a black principal 
a. Black authority figures with whom theyr children might 
be able to identify and to whose postiion they might aspire. 
b. Sympathetic teachers who respected black children, wer ¢ 
supportive and encouraging,who did not reinforce feelings 
of insecurity and who expected black children to learn. 
c. Curriculum that feflected the Negpo'e contribution to 
world and American history and filled the knowledge gaps 
resulting Froa~ 
seit years of omis&ion and neglect. 
ad. Increased participation in their children's educationa| . 
wh te 
lives, The parents knew that they, unlike middle-class 
| parents, had no place in the power equation of school 


systems, They also probably sensed that by being vigi- 


lant and unintimidated, they would compel responsiveness 
and respect, not only from the school administration and 


teaching staff But also from their own children. 


In effect, thgy were saying to educators that if 
a hhiild of native intelligence is not achieveing, the 
fault is not in the child. Onge must assume the tech- 
nicue is wrong, the relationdship is wrong, the measure 
of achievement is worng, the perception of the child 
is wrong, They were saygng further, as they would to 
a doctor with a sick patient, we will not tolerate your 
cursing the patient for not getting well. (Gyidrdd/¢K¢E 
m¢di¢ging You have not attempted to change the medicine 
and mode of rreatment. If you do not aesept. our sugges= 


tions, we will get dyxigXY another doctor or we will treat 
our children | 


tn¢/pAYZAAY ourselves. 
And why not get ap doctor? Was it so unex- 
pected that parents would raise questions atiput the 
location of a new ("windowless") school built in the heart of ~~ 
school Oo burnin 
ghetto whenyintegration had been tke community issue? 
In 1966 there are only four Negro principals in the 840 
New York Bublic schools. Was it so unanticipated that 
DAL ENLS black parents would demand that there ati 


taxation without representation"? If children were 


not learning at the schools from which many of the tea- 
a me 


chers eam, was ité sq aby of onger to ask for the right 
e@ duce | l 


to review the seg valification$ 


It is possible that the cry for total control might 


not have arisen if the public, particularly the edicational 
profession and the Board of Education, had understood the 
basic issues involved in the dispute. The fact is that 


pew tou | | 
total control by parants would neverf be necessary if edu- 


cators understood and acted upon the thoughts and feelings 
of the community they are hiredto serve, The cry once raiséd 
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however puts into sharp focus the feeling: of alienation 
was 


between parents and educators. It fg/7%f useful if it 


2 has broujyight about a recognition ofhow strong is the deter-— 
4 | mination ¢f on the part of the : i to assume a new 
He | role in the ocnestionas process/ and how intense is their 


insistence upon change. 


Gf all solutions proposed for the ultimate anawer 


to the big city’s educational dilemma, CORE would favor 

the building of centrally located well-equbpped educa- 
tional complexes offering superior education to all chil- 
Sine utilizing intergrated curriculum and staff at 

all levels. The self-interest of white parents would 

: insure the fact that such complexes would be integrated; 
their children would attend if the school were g#¢ superior. 
In addition, we would want to see community. @eeedom schoolS 


by CORe and the Balt. Teacher's Union — 
such as the one siseemieeraaans is, Baltimore, run by civil righsS 


s 
av 
private church and civic Eroupsg , offering black children 


supplementary education on their education,history and 
cultural accomplishments, 

However it is obvious that a nation that cannot bring 
itself to spend as much on an entire War on Poverty as it 


does in one month in Vietnam is not ready to spend the 


yw\oney necessary to change the lives of the e neration ., 
le by, (tea ree Bk. a ted 


ve flr . 
of school chilgren. /db¢Vdr t ae oleh wvectusn 4 @ 
by Com gre? 9 ag tacks is on y/ x. pay ae ek pie. ls edu cateoned 


We therefore applaud the parents of I.S. 201 for. 


pointing out that a black community school that meets 


that community's human and educational needs represents 


a beginning solution to the dilemma of Ange our edens tienas 
system. rc ebiil- ét COmMmSG rig & 
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nstitutions bwcome partners in the search for new answers - 

We urge teachers and administrators to free themselves 

from the strictures of their traditional rales, to engage 
| in honest dineweata and see the black com ee is 


We wre lcenk ee oe VR Com men da 
toda ay. And in total agreement with the parents of 1.5. 201 


we insist that the solutions begin NOW, 


POSITION OF THE CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 


ON EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


IT IS AXIOMATIC THAT THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION PREVAILING IN 
ruc UNITED STATES FAILS TO PROVIDE CHILDREN WITH ADEQUATE PREP~ 
ARATION FOR LIFE IN A CIVILIZED SOCIETY. READING RETARDATION IS 
WIDESPREAD, A VAST DROPOUT PROBLEM EXISTS AND THE PERCENTAGE OF 
EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN IS GREATER THAN EVER. EDUCATORS 
UNIVERSALLY AGREE THAT THE EARLIEST YEARS ARE THE CRUCIAL ONES 
FOR SETTING THE FOUNDATION ON WHICH THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS MUST 
BE BUILT, HENCE !T !S IMPERATIVE THAT SOME SYSTEM BE DEVELOPED 
THAT WOULD BE EFFECTIVE IN THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
GOALS$ A SYSTEM THAT WOULD PROVIDE MORE INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION, 
REDUCE CLASS SIZE AND HAVE THE RESOURCES TO PROVIDE THE NEW METH- 
ODOLOGY NECESSARY FOR EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT. BECAUSE OF THE 
VAST EXPENDITURES REQUIRED AND THE NEED TO ESTABLISH UNIFORM 
STANDARDS, THE CONGRESS oF RACIAL EQUALITY PROPOSES THAT THE FED- 


ERAL GOVERNMENT ESTABLISH A NATIONAL BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


THIS BOARD WOULD BECOME A NEW DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT AND 
iTS DIRECTOR WOULD BECOME A MEMBER OF THE PRESIDENT'S CABINET. 
|TS FUNCTION WOULD BE TO ADMINISTER THE OVER-ALL SYSTEM, SUPER- 
VISE AND COORDINATE EXISTING STATE SYSTEMS AND PROVIDE INNOVATIVE 
GUIDELINES TO MAKE AVAILABLE QUALITY EDUCATION FOR EVERY CHILD IN 
OUR COUNTRY. UNIFORM NATIONAL STANDAROS IN CURRICULUM AND IN 
TEACHER QUALIFICATION WOULD BE DEVELOPED.» A NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP 


SYSTEM BASED ON FINANCIAL NEED WOULD BECOME AN INHERENT PART OF 


THE SYSTEM. 


a 

METHODS OF TEACHING BLACK CHILDREN FROM THE POVERTY=-GHETTOS MUST 
BE IMPROVED ANO ADAPTED TO THEIR NEEDS, TEACHER RECRUITMENT AND 
TRAINING MUST UNDERGO RADICAL CHANGES} COMPENSATION MUST BE ADE- 
QUATE TO MAKE THE TEACHING PROFESSION ATTRACTIVE TO OUR BEST 
THINKERS AND OUR MOST CREATIVE MINDS. THERE SHOULD BE INCREASED 
EXPERIMENTATION WITH UNGRADED CLASSROOMS IN GHETTO SCHOOLS, WITH 
SCHOOLS FUNCTIONING ALL DAY, ALL NIGHT AND ALL YEAR ROUND. A 
PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO OF 15 TO | IS REQUIRED TO OVERCOME DECADES OF 
INFERIOR EDUCATION. PLANS SHOULO BE DEVELOPED TO EXTEND EDUCA- 
TIONAL REQUIREMENTS DOWNWARDS AND UPWARDS, GUARANTEEING ALL STUD- 
ENTS AT LEAST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE EDUCATION. 

MEASURES SELDOM OR NEVER TRIED BEFORE MUST BE INTRODUCED. 
AMONG THEM WOULD BE THE MASSIVE USE OF NON=-PROFESSIONALS TO ACT 
AS COMMUNITY AIOS TO MOTIVATE PARENTS ANDO CHILDRENS THE INTRO- 


DUCTION ON A NATIONeWIDE BASIS OF NEW TEACHING TECHNIQUES LIKE 


PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION, TEAM TEACHING, NEW URBAN READERS ANO OTHER 


CURRICULUM MATERIALS, NEW LITERACY TECHNIQUES, ETC. 

IN ORDER TO ACHIEVE THE MOST ADEQUATE EDUCATION FOR THE 
CHILDREN FROM THE URBAN GHETTOS, THE ASSUMPTION THAT THE ONLY KEY 
TO EDUCATIONAL QUALITY 1S THE INTEGRATEO SCHOOL, MUST BE DENIED. 
INTEGRATION 1S ALMOST UNATTAINABLE WITH THE PRESENT POPULATION 
TRENOS, THUS QUALITY EDUCATION MUST BE ACHIEVED WITHIN THE FRAME- 
WORK OF AN INCREASING URBAN POPULATION OF BLACK PEOPLE ANO THE 


CONTINUING EXODUS OF WHITES. TO THE SUBURBS, INTEGRATED SCHOOLS 


SOMETIMES PREVENT BLACK CHILOREN FROM BECOMING TRULY COMPETITIVE, 


’ Ce a 
satin 
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ESPECIALLY THOSE FROM THE POVERTY=-GHETTOS BECAUSE OF THE FAILURE 
OF THE VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS TO PROVIDE THE COMPENSATORY 
TRAINING NEEDED TO MAKE UP FOR THEIR SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DISAD- 
VANTAGES,. SELF-ESTEEM AND IDENTITY AS A FACTOR IN MOTIVATION IS 
OF TIMES ADVERSELY AFFECTED BY INTEGRATION. INDEED, BLACK CHILD- 
REN IN AN INTEGRATED SCHOOL, MORE OFTEN THAN NOT, EXPERIENCE HOS-= 
TILITY, INOIFFERENCE AND LACK OF SYMPATHY, RESULTING TN THE REIN-~ 
FORCING OF FEELINGS OF INFERIORITY AND INADEQUACY. 

IT tS OBVIOUS THEN, THAT THE GHETTO SCHOOL SHOULD BE THE SUP- 
ERIOR SCHOOL, WITH THE BEST TEACHERS, SMALLER CLASSROOMS AND MORE 
EXTENSIVE REMEDIAL TRAINING. THESE SCHOOLS SHOULD CONSCIOUSLY 
PROVIDE A SENSE OF THEIR ETHNIC IOENTITY AND RACIAL PRIDE FOR ITS 
PUPILS. THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF 3LACK PEOPLE TO WORLD CIVILIZATION 
AND TO THE AMERICAN HERITAGE MUST BECOME A BASIC ASPECT OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROCESS. 

CORE SUPPORTS AND ENCOURAGES STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS OF THE 
KIND NOW EMERGING IN SOME INNER CITY SCHOOLS. WE SUPPORT THE IN- 
VOLVEMENT OF STUDENT COUNCILS IN EDUCATIONAL ISSUES AND SUGGEST 
THE FORMATION OF STUDENT BOARDS OF EDUCATION OR SIMILAR GROUPS IN 
THOSE INSTANCES WHERE STUDENT GOVERNMENT 1!S NOT FREE OR RESPONSIVE 
ENOUGH TO REFLECT STUDENT CONCERNS. CORE HAS ESTABLISHED AND 
SUPPORTS THE DEVELOPIAENT OF FREEDOM SCHOOLS WHICH CAN SERVE AS 
MODELS OF LEARNING SUCCESS IN BLACK COMMUNITIES. THESE SCHOOLS 


FEATURE NEGRO HISTORY AND CULTURE AS A MEANS OF DEVELOPING PRIDE 


AND DIGNITY IN BLACK STUDENTS, BUT ALSO PROMOTE. INFORMAL CLASS 


ae rea 
DISCUSSION , STUDENT INITIATIVE IN DEVELOPING AND CARRYING OUT 
ACTION PROJECTS, TRAINING IN PRACTICAL SKILLS NECESSARY FOR FIND- 
ING AND KEEPING JOBS, SCHOLARSHIP INFORMATION AND UNDERSTANDING OF 
LEGAL, CONSUMER, AND WELFARE RIGHTS. STUDENTS IN THESE SCHOOLS 
AND THEIR PARENTS ARE ORGANIZED AS COMMUNITY GROUPS TO EXERT PRES-~ 
SURE ON EXISTING SCHOOL SYSTEMS SO THAT THE SUCCESSFUL RESULTS OF 
THE EXPERIMENTATION IN FREEDOM SCHOOLS CAN BECOME A PART OF OFFIC- 
1AL EDUCATIONAL POLICY, 

THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THESE CONCEPTS CALLS FOR INCREASED 
SELF-ASSERTION AND SELF-DETERMINATION IN THE SLACK COMMUNITIES. 
PARENT COMMUNITY GROUPS MUST ACQUIRE POWER TO ASSIST IN THE DE- 
CISION=-MAKING PROCESS, ESPECIALLY AS TO CURRICULUM, THE SELECTION 
OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ANO THE GENERAL OPERATION OF THE LOCAL EDUCA=} 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS. NEXT IN IMPORTANCE TO FEDERAL FUNDING 1S 
THIS NEED FOR LOCAL COMMUNITY=ORIENTED ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOLS. ONLY THUS, WILL THE LOCAL SCHOOL CEASE TO 
BE A SYMBOL OF OUTSIDE CONTROL AND COMMUNITY FRUSTRATION. THEN 
BLACK PEOPLE WILL BE ABLE TO FEEL THAT THE SCHOOL IS THERE TO 
SERVE THEIR NEEOS= THAT THE SCHOOL BELONGS TO THEM; CORE'S ROLE 
THEREFORE, MUST BE THAT OF A COMMUNITY ADVOCATE. 

A NEW TECHN! QUE TO EXPEDITE THE UPGRADING OF AND TO PROVIDE 
SOME DEGREE OF INTEGRATION IN THE NATION'S SCHOOLS, IS THE EDUCA] 
TIONAL COMPLEX. WE DEFINE AN EDUCATIONAL COMPLEX AS A SERIES OF 
SEPARATE PHYSICAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS,CENTERED ADMINISTRATIVELY AND 


GEOGRAPHICALLY AROUND A SINGLE MIODLE SCHOOL, THE COMPLEX SHOULD 
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3E IDENTIFIED WITH ANO EVEN NAMED BY THE MIDDLE SCHOOL. OTHER LOCAL 


INSTITUTIONS COULD ALSO BE PART OF EACH COMPLEX= FOR EXAMPLE, FACT= 
ORIES ANO FIRMS PARTICIPATING IN NEW TYPES OF WORK=STUDY PROGRAMS 
»R JOB TRAINING SCHEMES, AS WELL AS MUSEUMS, THEATRES, LIBRARIES 


ANO SIMILAR CULTURAL FACILITIES. EACH COMPLEX SHOULD CONTAIN NOT 


MORE THAN 6 AND NOT LESS THAN 2 ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, AND AT LEAST 
ONE MItODLE SCHOOL.% EACH COMPLEX, MOREOVER, SHOULD BE SO PLANNED 
IN ADVANCE THAT THE ADDITION OF NEW OR EXPANDED SCHOOLS WITHIN THE 
SOMING DECADE HAS BEEN FULLY ANTICIPATED, 

EVERY COMPLEX SHOULD BE A RELATIVELY INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SUB- 
SYSTEM MEETING ALL BUT THE MOST ESOTERIC NEEDS SOMEWHERE WITHIN THE 
SYSTEM. EACH COMPLEX WOULD HAVE THE FULL RANGE OF ADVANCED AND 
REMEDIAL COURSES, OF LABORATORIES AND SPECIAL ACTIVITIES, ANO STUD- 
ENTS COULD BE EXPOSED TO AS MUCH DIVERSITY AS THEY AND THE ADMINIS- 
-RATIVE SYSTEM COULD TAKE. 

GIVEN THE VARIETY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY WITHIN THE COMPLEX, 
AND THE OVERALL SIMILARITIES OF ALL COMPLEXES, THE PRESENT PATTERN 
TEACHER MOBILITY BY WHICH SOME GOOD TEACHERS LEAVE SCHOOLS SERV- 
NG LOWER CLASS NEIGHBORHOODS FOR THOSE SERVING UPPER=-MIDDLE-CLASS 
ONES, WOULD BE DISCOURAGED. THE IDEAL SITUATION, BY WHICH THE BEST 
TEACHERS WOULD CONFRONT THE POOREST STUDENTS, CAN PROBABLY NEVER BE 


LEACHED, BUT WITHIN THE COMPLEX IT SHOULD BE POSSIBLE TO MAKE SURE 
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THAT GOOD TEACHERS ARE DISTRIBUTED STABLY THROUGH ALL SCHOOLS. 
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*THESE LIMITS ARE MEANT TO BE WORKING MODELS. THEY MAY BE MODIFIED 
ACCORDING TO REALISTIC DEMANDS. | 


THE SCHOOL COMPLEX WOULD HELP TO EXPAND THE SPATIAL HORIZON 
OF THE DISADVANTAGED CHILD BY GETTING HIM OUT OF HIS NEIGHBORHOOD 
DURING PART OF HIS SCHOOL LIFE, AND LETTJNG HIM SEE OTHER AREAS 
AND PEOPLE. THIS WOULD MAKE 1IT SOMEWHAT SIMPLER FOR BRIGHT, AM= 


BITIOUS CHILOREN TO MAKE SOCIAL CONTACTS OUTSIDE THEIR OWN NEI GH- 


BORHOODS AND THUS RESIST SOCIAL PRESSURES FROM PROXIMATE PEERS 
WHICH DISCOURAGE GOOD SCHOOL PERFORMANCE. 

ANOTHER OBVIOUS ADVANTAGE OF THE COMPLEX !S TO MAKE ACCESS TO 
SCARCE FACILITIES AVAILABLE TO MORE CHILDRENe FOR EXAMPLE» WITHIN 
A COMPLEX, SCHOOLS WITHOUT PLAY FACILITIES WOULD BE ABLE TO MAKE 
USE OF OTHER SCHOOLS WHICH HAVE SUCH FACILITIES. 

FINALLY, IT MIGHT BE POSSIBLE TO SET UP SCHOOL=RELATED FACIL-= 
ITIES WITHIN A COMPLEX WHICH ARE NOT FEASIBLE EITHER FOR A SINGLE 
SCHOOL OR FOR A NEIGHBORHOOD. WE ARE THINKING HERE, NOT ONLY OF 
POST=SCHOOL DAY=-CARE CENTERS FOR CHILDREN WHOSE PARENTS WORK, BUT 
ALSO OF BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR CHILOREN WHOSE PARENTS ARE TEMPORARILY 
OR PERMANENTLY DISABLED IN CARRYING OUT THE PARENTAL FUNCTIONS, AS 
WELL AS SUMMER CAMPS, FACILITIES FOR JOB FINDING AND JOB PLACEMENT, 
PRE-SCHOOL NURSERIES, ETC. 

MosT OF THESE FEATURES ARE NOT INTRINSIC TO THE COMPLEX, OF 
COURSE, AND COULD BE ESTABLISHED EVEN WITHIN THE PRESENT SYSTEM, 


THE ADVANTAGE OF THE COMPLEX 1S _IN THE OPPORTUNITY FOR DECENTRAL- 


r IZATION, YET WITH A DIVISION OF LABOR THAT WOULD BE ATTUNED TO THE 


LARGE SERVICE AREA OF THE COMPLEX, 


An independent education, research and publication 
program, initiated by Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety, devoted to the cause of democratic radicalism 
and aspiring to the creation of a new left in America. 
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510 EAST WILLIAM STREET - ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 48108 


Dear Friend: 


Our planet is bursting with existence. People who have lived too long in 

the shadow of official Western history are discovering that they exist. The 
catastrophe of our time is that our system and its leadership oppose this 
insurgency of birthright. The purpose of the Movement, called the New 

Left, is to change this system to one that will be an invitation to every man 

to share with his brothers the fruits of abundance and the possibility of freedom. 


The Movement exists and will grow. 


It will grow because more and more of us are finding it impossible to create 
a science that is used to murder; impossible to study the nature of society 
while ignoring our own deeds; impossible to accept a cultural standard that 
avoids the blood in the streets and the hunger-infested shelters of more than 
half of our brothers; impossible to enjoy the fruits picked by those who must 
drop all of them into our laps; impossible to find bearable a language of hope 

: that is used to justify murder; impossible not to accept our responsibility to 
be radicals. And to be so effectively we must be educated to the reality of 
what is, to the possibility of what ought to be, and to an analysis which enables 


us to get there. 


The Radical Education Project (REP), initiated by Students for a Democratic 
Society, has been organized as an intellectual center for the New Left Movement 
in America. Its primary functions are to document and to analyze and to dis- 
cover new perceptions, Where our system causes injustice we must document 
it. Where there is corruption and privilege we must expose it. How change 
has been created elsewhere must be analyzed. Politics is persuasion -and 
strategy and perception of a goal. Analysis is the beginning of persuasion, 

the beginning of strategy, and a light on the future. | 


REP is in urgent need of scientific, social, and artistic skills, and in urgent 
need of money. 


REP asks you to turn your skills and your affluence to the awesome job of 
remaking America. 


The REP Staff 
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THE RADICAL. EDUCA TION PROJECT: An Introduction and an Invitation. 


REP is an. effort by. activists and intellectuals. to develop.a,research, education,... . 
and: publication, c designed. _to serve the silaia ational needs of the movement 


tamere a new te ft in America... dieses Sy A eet ove i : 
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REP nvdine, the participation: of all pak who identify . with ‘the forces. of, radical 


AGROSFIGR rin America and, abroad,.. We seek everyone who can make a contribution. . 
ional work of research, speculation, writing and speaking. 


The work of radical education is a necessary precondition for effective, politics. 


The movement sees thee central needs. From them REP defines three objectives: 
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1) The need ! for competent research on the issues of left program and theory. 
It is no recent revelation that the theoretical framework of the left needs : 
development in terms of the contemporary character of imperialism, capitalism, 
mane Sen Ne techaolay | abundance, and in terms of the experience of socialist 
| ‘and A mericar Fe reforms as. Nor‘ ‘is ita new discovery that ‘the left 

e hi ird ‘data, documentation ‘and concrete proposals necéssary 
for nective political action. | “REP seeks fact and theory and program. 


qrte 


2) The re to educate the student activists who are now drawn toward the’ 
radical movement on "single issues'' such as Vietnam or poverty, or on "gut 
reaction" against the whole of American society. Unless action is Supported by 
education youthful recruits are soon lost. A chief job of the student movement 
is to provide activists with the intellectual equipment and tools of ‘social © | 
analysis necessary to sustain radical value commitment once away from the 
campus. REP seeks to develop needed educational resources. — 


3) The need to extend the movement beyond students and the most dispossessed. 
While one can lament the obvious fact that | a politically significant . left does 

not exist in ‘America, “it is ‘clear that to build such 1 requires striking roots 

in the professions, among university faculties, in the arts and in many of the 
"mass organizations’ like churches, unions, etc. Not only will the radical 
sympathies that lie in these diverse social locations be mobilized, but these 
people will be included and engaged in developing a radical program for the 
transformation of the particular conditions of their own life and work. 

Radical education can help to broaden the scope of the movement, 


The narrowness of the movement pret vents it from. describing a perspective which can 
define for a teacher radical work, as a ‘teacher, for a researcher or a doctor or 
lawyer, or artist or writer, radical work that draws on his particular talents and 
affects his particular part of society. The « consequence is that most people 

support occasional protests ‘and otherwise withdraw into cynicism. 


The movement believes that radicals must make their politics manifest in their 

daily life and work, There is no politically neutral activity. The use ‘of one's 
talents, the direction of one's energies, has effect. The greatest moral and 

political challenge facing leftists is how both to live in America, to work in the 
institutions which provide income and status -- and yet to change America. We don't 
have simple answers. And we approach this problem humbly, as one which affects 


and torments all of us. 


REP seeks to create a framework in which people can create for themselves radical 
vocations which both affirm their individual talents and training and infuse their work 


with a moral and political purpose. 


Our Politics: 


REP identifies with a community and vision of dbribedetic radicalism, humanistic,” 
committed to individual freedom and the general welfare, This community does’ not ovat” 
with a political line. It recognizes that ideology, theory, are essential for a political ~ | 
movement. But ideology is not an intellectual overlay. It must develop pagunically out: of us 
the interaction between political experience and continual analysis. REP ho tie dorl 
educational assistance to this process by a publications program that encourages Soak eiey 
checks old theory against current fact and experience, and distilis’ aeerd experience 'n ‘new ” 
theory and new implications for action. 


We seek clarity of values, precision in social eritictem, concreteness in projecting both 
utopian alternatives and immediate reforms. We seek, by using all the tools of intellect. 
and intuition, a view of the dynamics of history and social change that suggests the forms 
of human intervention which can transform the present into a future fit for man. | 


While this community of democratic radicalism does not start with a prepackaged ideology, 
it does begin with some convictions, Formulations are tentative, if only to avoid retreat 
to the slogans and cliches that have too long dominated the left and impeded self-analysis.. 
Yet, the need for continual refinement of analysis does not imply permanent agnosticism, 
the postponement of assertion or the retreat from action. These are beliefs shared by 
this community: | ee 


--that the great promise of American abundance is pervertey and thwarted by the 
functioning of contemporary capitalism. 


--that privilege, exploitation, inequality as components of class division of labor are 
no longer necessary, if they ever were, as conditions for abundance. 


--that the possibility of still greater wealth for some Americans can not justify a. 
political economy based on the exploitation of other countries and the continued poverty 
and oppression of their populations, 


--that the forms of democracy cannot be judged in the abstract, apart from the actual 
freedom and humanness which they allow and the actual accountability of the holders of 
power to those affected by the decisions of power. 


--that in America, where formal democracy is highly developed, the important 
decisions governing the course of social development and the quality of individual life 
and opportunity are not democratically made or accountable. 


--that America is held in political and moral stalemate not only by sheer economic and 
political force, but also by a deadening ideology of national chauvinism, celebrating the 
American Way of Life, the American Dream, the American Century. 


--that anti-communism is a central element in this ideological manipulation of. belied, 
of what is true, what is good, what is possible, what is necessary. It provides the. 
cover to "rationalize" the most brutal applications of military and economic power. 


--that violent revolution is to be recognized and deplored for its high human cost; but 
that where the oppressed lack political power violent overthrow may be the necessary, 
though not sufficient, precondition to economic and political freedom. 


--that issues such as the war in Vietnam or the oppression of the American underclass 
cry out for action. The work for long-term research, education, organization, theory, 
does not relieve the obligation for immediate, passionate protest. 


These statements are certainly no catechism. © They do begin to define a political perepective: 

If your disagreements are marginal -- questions of qualifiers, semantics, omissions,’ implica- 
tions, emphases -- then we consider you a colleague and associate. We invite your participation 
in REP and in the collective work of radical education to clarify belief and infuse action with | 
analysis. If your disagreements are central and substantive, then we conseaes — audience and 
ee a ane — ie vengy rin Mange caper — Bil bei ie 86 

REP ae sii chibeieilcatiie « We wafers ueqhowntii it ata~c comeniiih tnd andthe aapen of human 
affairs as a morality play between :the forces of good and’ evil, ‘capitalist freedom and ‘communist 
slavery, | Weare open to all those who would feel comfortable ‘in our'company., Our criteria of 
judgment in matters of politics and belief will be facts; argument, and values; : 
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The REP staff bas se atttnedié a obabipeidtinis for: thie renente! ‘otabets ddacethennnie actuik the anne of 
subject matter which we see as relevant and‘ for which we are recruiting competence.’ If you 
are ‘interested inthe Si he we ee lg mi eb a ha — we params ew to indicate 
the. se 4 _" our eter os So Tee ARI : | 

I, Vahebvione 1 Pcebeaiie ‘The. Silmibetien of: a ‘movement teres wiaibad: slates its ehepheaktei, its 
assertion of the: possible and the desirable. «The value issues of democracy, ‘individual freedom, 
and general welfare’ in industrial society and in revolutionary ferment are complex, but that does 
not make them less: important. . Political judgments are ultimately value judgments. But more 
than clarity about values ‘in the abstract; we ‘need to develop concrete models of the structure of 
institutions and social relations that would embody our shared ideals -- the nature of work and 
income, the control of production, the process of education, “ styles of — life, the 
political institutions wippasicigr hes for gp: igo tg mee : 


Il, Ainihivave: of Myths. anti ‘Realities: : The major. pare: of REP innate ‘and the major intellectual 
and educational need of the movement, ‘is that analysis of what exists, of the myths through which 
people understand or misunderstand reality,. and of the contradictions between vou and reality 
which provide leverage for change. Special studies willbe organized on: - 

** the American ideology (pluralism, corporatism, anti-communism, etc. ) 

** the world.reality: international gp ye wesseen tei in the third world, 

global conditions and issues. ak | i 

** problems and ‘structures ‘of the national political sidney 

** cultural institutions in tension. 

** mass —. and the arts. 


III, Steategi es i 40¢ Chaka ‘The wiov dervedt’ iebes enpkentee not ai the: — of change and: 
the forces of motion in society, but also how to orient and’ develop its own resources in terms 
of those forces. REP projects an educational’ program of publishing five types of studies in this 
area: | 
, ** an analysis of social movements and revolution, both in America and elsewhere in terms 
r of their relevance to the contemporary situation. Lod | 
[ ** articulation and debate between various theoretical conceptions of political: strategy. 
; ** analysis of the movement itself and identification of current strategic issues. 

** an analysis of pane of reform arses potential agents of a in America. 


Finally we seek svadees’ that will ery to Identity the current issues of ‘steadiaie in America and 
make concrete proposals which are relevant to'the immediate aspirations of those in struggle, 
but which expose the institutional blocks to significant change. Such issues requiring specific 
analysis and proposals include (besides the War and poverty): university education, urban 
planning and renewal, automation and Pe AE Tg ee er — bargaining, 
economic development; etc. ° | 


We are seeking people who have interests and gous een in these areas to week: eset im in. 


preparing these studies. | 


Activities: 


In the few months since its initiation, REP has drawn together a nucleus:ef people who have made 
commitments to work and who have begun a wide variety of research and writing activities. Some 
of these programs are described below. . The REP prospectus elaborates a long-range agenda for 
radical education, giving details of these and other programs that will be possible as people make 
commitments to work on them. The fulfillment of these programs -- and their expansion -- ©). 
clearly depends on the intellectual commitment and financial contribution of supporters. 


Seminars and study groups: The establishment of an ongoing program of self-education in docal: 
chapters and projects of the movement is a high priority of REP. A first step is the aid and 
encouragement of seminars and the establishment of a speakers bureau. Weare seeking com-: 
petent intellectuals in the movement to prepare seminar guides, speakers lists, papers, biblio-: 
graphies, literature packets, and other educational tools on a wide range of topics: imperialism, : 
relationships between foreign and domestic policy, the American economy, s0Cii lism, democracy 
under capitalism, Vietnam, poverty, community organization, Seuth Africa, etc. Study guides 
now available include ones on the New Left, power and decision-making in America, Marxism, 
history of American radicalism, U.S.. foreign’ policy andimperialism, European radicalism. 

Also available from REP: a film catalogue which includes a guide on how to set.up‘a local film 
program; a fifty-minute tape recording ''The Pragmatic Warriors'', which is»a montage of 
interviews with soldiers in Vietnam, collected from several months of news. a ($2. 50, 
prepaid); and a preliminary speakers bureau list. S70 3 


While most of the seminars will be run informally and independently; ‘an effort willibe made to 
cooperate with ''Free University" programs and, where possible, to get programs introduced 

into the regular college curriculum. Ata later stage: we hope to be able to:develop eheeweenedt 
workshops" that would bring teams of people with complementary areas of competence to'a> 

locale for intensive programs of coordinated education. . Resources permitting, we plan to patlie 
our educational services available to any group willing to entertain a radical perspective. | 


Summer Research Projects: REP is planning to organize several summer projects, with five to 
ten students working in each one, to carry out various kinds of power structure research. ‘Some 
will work in major cities and seek to name and define the banking-business-political power elites 
of those cities, and to analyze the decision-making power they wield. Other projects will’ strive 
to uncover the kinds of U.S. business and government involvement in foreign countries, and will 
gather the data that is a prerequisite to factual analysis of the U.S. role in international relations. 
If possible, 2 summer research project on migrant labor will also be formed. | These projects 
will be led by competent research directors. Applications will be sought shortly from students 
and others who would like to work in one of REP's Summer Research Projects. 


Reconstruction of academic theory and teaching: REP associates have begun preparation of 
pamphlet guides to introductory liberal arts courses in Economics and Anthropology. . These 
outlines will try to expose and analyze the biases and limitations. of conventional undergraduate 
teaching and textbooks: the values implied in accepted theory, the assumptions hidden in) 
canonized methodology, the questions unasked, the data and theories neglected, the conditions of 
the real world overlooked, the history untold, the indoctrination accomplished. There is need 
for similar work in Sociology, Political Science, History, Philosophy, the Humanities -- indeed 
in every department of professional knowledge on the advanced as well as introductory level. 

In Ann Arbor, REP has gathered a group of radical faculty and graduate students who have begun 
critical discussion on the methodologies of their academic disciplines... What is needed, in fact, : 
is a group of radical intellectuals to develop a concrete and documented critique of the academic 
disciplines as a whole, showing how their structure and content reinforce the dominant interests 
and prejudices of the society and stifle relevance and social innovation. Course pamphlets and 
meetings of radical intellectuals are a beginning toward this work. 


: he New Left: REP is currently working on a hook, to be published by Doubleday- 
Anchor, “inchuc ing more = than fifteen essays of original analysis written by young radical 
intellectuals in the new left. These papers are attempting to systematize both the empirical 
foundation and theoretical orientation from which the movement looks at such issues as corpora- 
tism, imperialism, the welfare state, planning, education, the war on poverty and alliance for 
progress, race, work and leisure, electoral politics, mass culture, participatory democracy, 
liberal reform, bilge | 


International intelli en ce network: REP is assisting the development. of a network of people, in 
the 5S. ‘and abroad, closely tuned to international events » who will serve the movement as 
quick, incisive sources of. intelligence on issues as they develop ~- and before. Such a network, 
including scholars, journalists, leftist youth leaders, government officials, guerrilla leaders, 
etc., can ‘provide us with first-hand reports and analysis of the action of insurgent movements, 
the working of the foreign policy apparatus, hints of impending developments. Already we have 
contacts in Latin America, Japan, most European countries and Canada, with Vietnamese rebels 
and neutrals, African nationalists, and others. These contacts will be extended, particularly 
as American scholars with. special knowledge and contacts affiliate. ' One former staff member 
visited Guatemala last summer where he made extensive contacts with Guatemalan guerrillas. 
On the ‘basis of such contacts we can greatly improve the ability of the movement to prosuce 
documented political analysis, F to make independent 6 carts to challange "official tru 

and to base political opposition. 


As a first major step in this direction, REP helped to initiate and is co-sponsoring the North 
Ameritan Congress on Latin America (NACLA). Sponsored primarily by the University 
Christian ‘Movement, in consultation with REP, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, and SNCC, 
NACLA is coordinating research, monitoring information, and maintaining contacts between 
radical student, church, and academic groups in this hemisphere. 


Nations series: REP is undertaking to have a series of pamphlets prepared summarizing 


information about other countries: the nature of their politics, parties, factions, contending 
positions, economic structure and development, character of the democratic opposition, their 
international ‘relations, the role of U.S. business, political and military interests in the 

country, the position in the cold war and third world power contexts, etc. REP is seeking 
radical scholars who will plan and carry to completion the task of writing these pamphlets, which 
in their current and accurate presentations will help inform the movement and reinforce its 


radical critique of America. 


Issues of strategy i y in the movement: REP will undertake analysis of various strategic theories 
that are current on the left: reform coalitions, third party organization, permeation, non- 
violence, independent insurgency. A REP study group on ''Agents of Change" is already at 
work, A series of papers on community organizing is being collected and will be published. 


Class in America: REP is undertaking to foster a number of studies on the nature of class 


structure in America, its relationship to political power, economic and social aspirations, 
belief in the American ideology, etc. An exploratory study is anticipated, reexamining a 
range of existing data on political consciousness of blue collar workers, with the hope of > 
developing | a new view of working class politics and laying out new areas of research. We have 
produced a ‘paper outlining the nature of class division between the underclass and the affluent 
with particular reference to the war on poverty and the viability of welfare state reforms. 


The professions: REP is attempting to catalyze organizing conferences of radicals in, or 


preparing for, the various professions. Work has begun for development of planning groups 


in social work, health, law, school teaching, the ministry. The first conference of radicals 
in the, professions may be called early this summer. The aims of these conferences will be to 


bring together from dispersed geographical locations people sharing political perspective and 
professional location; to discuss ways to influence the service quality and social impact of the 


- 


profession; to plan pamphlets and speaking programs aimed at intervening in the process of 
professional education, making values explicit; to formulate programs that could improve | 
professional practice; to organize (or support existing) professional associations or caucuses 


committed to radical:social involvement. 


The arts and mass media: REP seeks to understand the ideological functioning of art and the. | 
mass media, the relationship between aesthetic and political consciousness, and the potential of 
the arts and mass media as instruments of change. Research will examine the way in which art . 
and the mass media are created and controlled, how they are perceived by their put lics 2 and the | 
role they actually play in forming taste, thought patterns and opinions, Studies will dick ae 
locate and encourage elements within the arts and media favorable to radical change, ‘They will 
explore how artists and their arts contribute to the quality and perspective of the movement for 


democratic change in America. ue ge 


Publishing strategy: REP hopes to be able to serve-as a publishing center with resources Ts 
sufficient to publish and distribute literature in quantities commensurate. ‘with the | gr owing | ‘size 
of the radical movement. We have recently initiated a series of REP Occasional Papers. - : The 
first, ''Towards a Democratic History", by Jesse Lemisch, is already published. It provides : 
an excellent critique of the methodology, use of sources, and presuppositions in conventional | 
American history. ''The End of Ideology as Ideology" will be published shortly as the ‘second 

in this series of Occasional al Papers. 


The REP Bulletin: REP hopes to publish a Bulletin that will be distributed to SDS members, 
REP associates, and other subscribers. It will contain original research, issue analysis, : 
book reviews, short papers, seminar outlines, bibliography, abstracts of articles from other 
publications, letters and discussion, conference notes, etc. Bulletin publication will begin as. 
we have money and as editorial work is completed. As a temporary measure, until resources 
and staff for a Bulletin are available, a REP Newsletter, giving current information about REP 


activities, is now being published. 


Work and Money: REP will complete its ongoing program and expand into x? a areas as 
people volunteer to do the work and provide the money. We are now recruiting staff for the 
REP national office in Ann Arbor, and coordinators, anywhere, to take on responsibility in 
promoting particular content areas of analysis. A nine person REP Advisory Committee, that | 
is chosen by SDS, helps advise REP on the educational needs and priorities. of the movement. ip 
A set of editorial guidelines for the initiation of program and research is available from the 
REP office; these also help insure the quality and relevance of REP work. The kinds of tasks 
we are inviting people to undertake include: research, writing, editing, speaking, consulting 
with students and activists in the movement. We hope that people who share the political 
ideals of the movement in these tasks will find a way to make intellectually relevant and creative 
use of their particular talents, competences, and experience, | 


If you want REP to survive and to fulfill its promise, your intellectual commitment is necessary. 


Funds: REP is incorporated as a non-profit, educational organization, with its tax-exempt 
status pending. Of course it has no money. Of course it freeloads where it can. Of course, 
the staff is starving. Of course it will seek support from foundations and private donors. 
ULTIMATELY, though, the project will depend on the small contributions and monthly pledges 
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CHURCH AND STATE: HOW HIGH A WALL? 


MILTON HIMMELFARB 


HE JEWS ARE probably more devoted 
fi than anyone else in America to the 
separation of church and state. At times, hearing 
some of us talk about separation, or reading the 
statements of our organizations, one has the impres- 
sion that we think ourselves more loyal to the Con- 
stitution and more skilled in its interpretation 
as well—although of course nobody ever says 
that in so many words. Thoughts protected 
against expression, as this one is, can be foolish. 
We are not more loyal to the Constitution or 
more skilled in its interpretation, we are only 
more separationist. And with every passing year 
our separationism comes closer to being part of 
the ‘‘old order” that Tennyson, in those verses 
that used to be so popular, wanted to see “‘yield- 
ing place to new;/ . . . Lest one good custom 
should corrupt the world.” 

The case for the regnant Jewish ideology or 
emotion goes this way: Granted, there must be 
something special in our own experience and 
memory, and some strong feeling about what is in 
our interest, to account for our separationist fer- 
vor; but we perceive and intend separation to be 
for the good of all as well as for our own good. 
Thirty years ago the Jews more than anyone else 
warned against Hitler and Nazism. Afterward, 
everybody could see that we had been right, that 
we had not merely been pleading our own cause 
when we said that resistance to Hitler and Nazism 
was not a Jewish interest alone but the interest of 
all. Similarly now in church-and-state matters. 

Because the Jews have had to pay for the les- 
son—so the case continues—we know that separa- 
tion of church and state is good and the absence 
of separation is bad. A country with separation 
is democratic, tolerant, open, free; a country 
without separation is despotic, persecuting, closed, 
unfree. The greater the separation, as in America 
and France, the more democracy and tolerance; 
the less the separation, as in Spain, Tsarist Russia, 
and the Papal States before the unification of 
Italy, the less democracy and tolerance. Of course 
Jews do better in an America and a France than 
in a Spain and a Tsarist Russia. Doesn’t everyone? 
In wanting America to be ever more separation- 
ist, which is to say ever more American, we want 
it to be ever better for all. “Religious freedom,”’ 
in the words of the canon, “is most secure where 


church and state are separated, and least secure 
where church and state are united.” 


A GOOD, STRONG case—or it would be if not for the 
vice of faulty enumeration. Where do you put 
England, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, with 
their state churches? No one can deny that Great 
Britain and Scandinavia are free and democratic 
and that religious freedom is closer to being most 
secure there than least secure. Nor can any Jew 
deny that those countries are, as we used to say, 
good for the Jews. (Proportionately, more than 
seven times as many Jews are in the House of 
Commons as in the population of the United 
Kingdom.) On the other hand, in the Soviet 
Union church and state are constitutionally sepa- 
rate, but the Soviet Union is neither free nor 
democratic nor good for the Jews, and so far from 
making religious freedom secure—let alone most 
secure—it persecutes religion. 

It may be argued that Soviet persecution does 
not fairly come under the head of separation and 
that state persecution of religion is a kind of nega- 
tive mode of state establishment of religion. 
Without conceding the argument, let us return to 
the Soviet Union when we consider secularism 
and for the moment instead compare state-church 
England with separationist France. In democracy 
and freedom, the two are alike (or used to be, 
before de Gaulle’s somewhat authoritarian Fifth 
Republic); in openness and tolerance to Jews, 
the state-church country is better than the sepa- 
rationist one. Which is not to say that establish- 
ment is better than separation, but only that 
other things—notably democracy as it is inclined 
by national culture and tradition—make the issue 
of separation /establishment quite secondary. 

Only two years ago the Ecole Normale Superi- 
eure, the nursery of the French intellectual elite, 
tried to keep out a qualified Jewish student be- 
cause he observed the Sabbath. Why, he was asked, 
should he be admitted to an institution that 
trains lycée professors? A lycée has Saturday 
classes, like all state schools in France. Would not 
his Sabbath observance prevent him from teach- 
ing? The Ecole Normale Supérieure has been 
traditionally on the side of the French Revolu- 
tion—republican, anti-clerical, anti-anti-Semitic— 
and since before the university careers of the 
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Reinach brothers and Léon Blum, it has had 
Jewish students. But unlike the other Jewish stu- 
dents before him, this one was religious. Keeping 
in mind the distinction between secularist and re- 
ligious Jews may help us to understand something 
about ourselves in the United States. 

For a long time the distinction was blurred in 
the American Jewish community because in this 
country, church-state issues tend to be school is- 
sues, Our separationism goes back to the time 
when the public school was in many ways a com- 
mon-denominator or intersectarian Protestant 
school. In that age of Protestant imperialism, as 
it has been called, the virtues and standards of 
America were so widely held to be the same as 
the virtues and standards of Protestantism that a 
public school had to be a basically Protestant 
school. One reason why the founder of American 
Reform Judaism, Isaac Mayer Wise, was a Cop- 
perhead in the Civil War was that he resented the 
Protestant imperialism of the abolitionists. (Lin- 
coln needed the support of the Know-Nothings 
and did not condemn them publicly. Elijah Love- 
joy, the abolitionist martyr, printed anti-Catholic 
tracts.) It was Wise who began the unbroken Re- 
form tradition of opposing public-school Protes- 
tantism in the name of separation. Whether he 
would have opposed religion-in-general in the 
schools is unclear. In Germany his masters and 
colleagues took it for granted that the state should 
favor religion. 

Sometimes Wise’s tradition was a well-kept se- 
cret among his disciples and successors, because 
the laity was in no mood to attract attention by 
protest; yet while Reform rabbis now disagree 
about God, Torah, and Israel, they still do not 
disagree about the separationist article of faith, 
though Protestant imperialism has gone the way 
of so many other imperialisms. And just as the 
Irish taught the rest of the Catholics how to be 
American, so Reform Judaism taught Orthodoxy 
and Conservatism. Separation became the com- 
mon platform of the major varieties of Jewish 
religion in America. (The Orthodox have begun 
to go their own way, but that is a long story.) 
Wise would have been happy with no Lord’s 
_ Prayer in the schools, but only yesterday we were 
unhappy even with the Regents’ prayer, certified 
desirable by the Lubavitcher Rebbe himself. 

As for the Jewish secularists, they have op- 
posed religion in the schools for a simple reason. 
They are secularists. For a secularist, religion is 
infantile and infantilizing, the enemy of enlight- 
enment, science, progress, freedom, and peace. 
The less religion a society or community has, he 
says, the better it is. 

But religionists and secularists do not live apart 
in the Jewish community. They have in common 
ideas and, above all, emotions. Few Jews of Central 
or East European origin or parentage, wheth- 
er Orthodox or Reform, religious or secularist, 
have been able to think well of the church. The 


church was Pobedonostsev, with his vision of a 
third of the Jews of Russia converting, a third 
emigrating, and a third dying of hunger. The 
church was the threat of pogroms in the Easter 
season. The church was the Mortara case, the 
Dreyfus case, the Beilis case. “Christian” was part 
of the name an anti-Semitic party would give it- 
self, in Protestant Prussia as in Catholic Austria. 
To Christians, Theodor Reik wrote when he still 
lived in Austria, Judaism was uncanny (mostly 
because of circumcision) and therefore fearsome. 
To Central and East European Jews, it was the 
iconic, sacramental, and sacerdotal Christianity 
they saw about them that was uncanny, and it 
still is to their children and grandchildren. Until 
a few years ago, the common memories and emo- — 
tions and sense of danger tended to obscure the 
differences between Jewish religionists and secu- 
larists. So united was the Jewish front that only 
occasionally would a mainstream rabbi be bold 
enough to advise his confreres that they would do 
well, if only for the sake of public relations, to | 
phrase their separationist statements in rather 
more religious-sounding language. . 

In Isaac Mayer Wise’s Midwest, the Christian 
environment was Protestant. For most Jews today, 
who live in and near the great cities, the Chris- 
tian environment is apt to be mainly Catholic. 
Wise’s separationism was a defense against what 
he saw as a Protestant threat; ours is mostly 
against what we see as a Catholic threat, and espe- 
cially what we see as the threat of the parochial 
school, 


TRADITIONS DIE hard, even the traditions of the 
untraditional. A man will say that the United 
States must rethink its foreign policy from begin- 
ning to end because the world has changed. Ask 
him to rethink his own policy because the world 
has changed and he will tell you he is no trim- 
mer or opportunist; let the weaklings and con- 
formists veer with the winds of popularity, he 
will remain loyal to his principles. Everyone 
thinks he is a dissenter and nonconformist—in 
good faith, because there are always communities 
of opinion and fashion in opposition to which he 
can honestly see himself as one. What he prefers 
to overlook is that there are also communities of 
opinion and fashion—or,. more honorifically, of 
thought and style—to which he relates positively, 
and in that relation his nonconformity can be 
quite conformist. In our own community, the in- — 
formal and private one or the organized and pub- 
lic one, separationism is not a bit nonconformist: 
(It is curious that dissent/dissenter, nonconform- — 
ity/nonconformist should come to us from the 
language of English ecclesiastical history.) 

As things are today, religionists and moderate 
secularists have one interest and radical separa- 
tionists another, and our separationism now 
serves the radical interest. (Radical is generally 


not an O.K. word, but I cannot think of anything 


better. Extreme is even less O.K., consistent is not 
what I mean, and fanatical is insulting.) Whether 
a secularist is moderate or radical depends on 
whether his secularism is one of several more or 
less equal goods or whether it is his chief good; 


whether it is a means as well as an end, to be 


judged in part by its usefulness in furthering 
other ends, or whether it is more like an ultimate 
end. For the moderate, separationism is a strategy 
more than a philosophy, and if new conditions 
call for a change in strategy he will be ready to 


make the change. For the radical, the strategy 


goes so closely with the philosophy that change 
can only be betrayal. As integralist Catholics are 
convinced (notwithstanding Vatican II) that the 
marriage of Throne and Altar is God’s will, so 
radical secularists are convinced that root-and- 
branch -separationism is Reason’s dictate. 

What are the considerations that should induce 
a moderate secularist, and all the more a re- 
ligionist, to question his inherited separationism? 
The first of these may by itself not be strictly pro- 
bative, at least about America, but it points to 
something. For secularists the example of the 
Soviet Union should teach skepticism about the 
secularist faith itself. The Soviet Union is the 
most secularist society in what used to be Chris- 
tendom (or Islam, Judaism never having con- 
trolled any territory to speak of). In that most 
secularist society, separationism has gone so far 
as to become persecution of religion; and in that 
most secularist society, secularism is not the com- 
panion or handmaiden of freedom, intelligence, 
and all the other good things of man’s mind and 
spirit, as secularists once thought it must be. 
Rather it is the companion or handmaiden of the 
jailer of art and literature, science and scholar- 
ship and philosophy, honest thought and honest 
feeling. Not church-state England or Sweden vili- 
fies and imprisons Brodsky, Sinyavsky, and Daniel, 
but the Soviet Union, which calls itself the guar- 
dian of enlightenment and the scourge of obscur- 
antism. For a Jew it should also matter that no- 
where else in what used to be Christendom are 
Jews and Judaism persecuted—alone among the 
Soviet nationalities, including the Germans, and 
more than the other Soviet religions. 

In America a state church on the English or 
Swedish model is out of the question, and that is 
all the more reason why the separation decreed by 
the Constitution should be defended against muta- 
tion into separationism. For separationism can be 
tyrannical even here. No citizens of this country 
are more peaceful and inoffensive than the Amish, 
yet a few months ago agents of the Iowa public 
schools were photographed pursuing Amish chil- 
dren through the fields to drag them into schools 
that the parents had rejected for religious reasons. 
Not long after, in New York, it took a decision by 
the superintendent of schools himself to allow a 
high-school boy to cover his head in class. A Board 
of Education lawyer had ruled that if the boy wore 


_ a kippah he would be breaching the wall of separa- 
tion between church and state! (The superin- 
tendent’ $s name is Donovan.) | 


Aumost as alarming is the growing isolation of 
Jewish separationism from the social liberalism of 


which it used to be part. On every side, President 


Johnson’ s aid-to-education and anti-poverty legis- 
lation is recognized as a major advance, and if 
liberals have a complaint, it is that the legislation 
does not go far enough. Liberal Protestants, ac- 
customed to suspicion of Catholic designs on the 
public treasury and critical of Johnson on foreign 


policy, marvel at his achievement in bypassing the _ 


kinds of church-state objections—or rationaliza- 
tions—that invariably killed similar bills in the 
past. The congressional opponents of Johnson’s 
legislation, who went down continuing to profess 
indignation over the breach in the wall, were 
mostly reactionaries and racists. 


Together with these stand the radical separa- 


tionists, although theirs is a true and not a 
feigned indignation. They are unreconciled to 
educational benefits being extended to children 
in non-public (mostly Catholic parochial) 


schools, and to churches being included among | 
appropriate neighborhood institutions for con- — 


ducting anti-poverty programs. As the séparation- 
ists see it, the child-benefit theory is a mere device 
for benefiting parochial schools by the back door 
while evading the (presumed) constitutional pro- 
hibition of benefits by the front door, and church- 
es and church-related institutions have no busi- 
ness in anti-poverty programs or anything else 
that gets public money. 

What if the benefits cannot readily be extended 
to children outside their non-public school? What 
if excluding a church or a church-reliced institu- 
tion in this or that neighborhood weakens the ef- 
fort to help the poor raise themselves out of pov- 
erty? Your singleminded separationist, after first 
trying to deny that your questions are real ques- 
tions, can say nothing. Creditably, American lib- 
eralism in general does not accept this kind of 
hard-heartedness. The separationists make the 
usual defense in such cases: it is not really we 
who are hard-hearted but the other fellow, to 
whom we refuse to pay blackmail and who has 
maneuvered us into a false position. They may 
believe this, but whenever I hear or read Jewish 
separationists weighing the claim of the poor 
against the claim of separationism, their emotion 
goes to separationism. Yet we are still fond of 
thinking ouselves rahamanim bene rahamanim, 
the compassionate sons of compassionate fathers. 

If not even regard for the poor moves the sep- 
arationist to condone back-door dealings and aid, 
it is easy to imagine what he thinks about the 
front door. But here, too, his singlemindedness is 
beginning to isolate him. He cannot bring himself 
to look upon his favorite doctrine as one of many 
good things, not necessarily compatible in its full- 
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ness with the other good things in their fullness, 
and subject, like all of them, to compromise and 


give-and-take. 


Of late some venitable voices have been 
heard for governmental aid to the non-public 
school: the New Republic and Walter Lipp- 
mann, among others. Their purpose is not to 
help the Catholic schools but to help American 
education; or better, to help bring about the con- 
ditions in which all Americans can have the best 
possible education. Since the - ‘quality of the na- 


tion’s life will depend so greatly on education, 


Lippmann and the others say, education has a 
more urgent claim on the nation than separation- 
ism. This means helping the Catholic schools, be- 
cause so many children are educated there—about 
one in every seven. The Catholic schools need 
money, in quantities that can come only from 
government, to hire more teachers so that classes 
will be smaller, to get good teachers by paying 
good salaries, to improve classrooms, to build up 
libraries. 

The First Amendment does not command, 
“Thou shalt not give governmental aid to paro- 
chial schools,” it commands that there shall be 
no establishment of religion and no curtailment 
of the free exercise of religion. The rabbis said 
that the gates of interpretation of the Torah are 
not closed, and the Supreme Court has shown 
that neither are the gates of interpretation of the 
Constitution closed. If the justices think the na- 
tion needs education more than separationism, 
they can easily decide that the Constitution per- 
mits aid to non-public education. If they think 
otherwise, then it is the turn of the gates of 
amendment not to be closed. Having had an 
amendment prohibiting liquor and another an- 
nulling the prohibition, the Constitution can 
have an amendment allowing aid to religious or 
church-related schools. 

This kind of talk is hardly daring any more, 
but to most separationists it is novel and perverse 
wickedness. That is not liberal open-mindedness. 
It is more like the outrage of a 19th-century, 
Herbert Spencer liberal confronted with the 
immoral proposal that the government should 
take taxes from him to support a school for edu- 
cating his neighbor’s children. There are still 
such liberals, only for many years now they have 
been called, by general agreement, reactionaries. 


To Jews, Jewish separationists like to say that 
separationism is necessary for our safety and well- 
being. I think this argument is a second thought, 
invoked to justify a decision already taken on 
another ground. Those who invoke it remind me 
of a businessman who wants to contribute corpo- 
ration money to a university or a community 
chest or the symphony orchestra. Possibly he 
wants to do it because he is a decent, generous 


man, but he has to justify his decency, to himself 


as well as to the other officers and the stockhold- 


ers, by giving businesslike reasons for the contri- 
bution: it will be good for public relations, or it 
will help to make the environment so healthy 
that the corporation will be able to thrive. 
There would be nothing wrong about consult- 
ing our interest when we are making up our 
minds whether to support governmental aid 
to church schools in the name of better education 
or to oppose it in the name of separation. If we 
consulted interest, we would estimate advantages 
and disadvantages by applying the appropriate 
calculus. That is how a man runs his business, or 
he is soon out of business. It is how Mr. 
McNamara chooses between missiles and manned 
bombers, submarines and aircraft carriers. But 
though I follow the Jewish discussions, I recall 
little that resembles a true weighing of alterna- 
tives. We prefer incantatory repetition of the 


| dogma that separationism is our interest. 


It is time we actually wejghed the utility and 
cost of education against the utility and cost of 
separationism. All the evidence in America points 
to education, more than anything else, influ- 
encing adherence to democracy and egalitarian- 
ism. All the evidence points to Catholic parochial 
education having the same influence. (And all 
the evidence points to Catholic anti-Semitism as 
no greater than Protestant, and possibly less.) 
Something that nurtures a humane, liberal de- 
mocracy is rather more important to Jews than 
24-karat separationism. 

There is another thing related to the Catholic 
parochial schools that we ought to weigh in the 
balance of Jewish interest. Consensus has become 
a dirty word on the Left and among intellectuals. 
In parts of the world suffering either from des- 
potism or from chaos, they must envy America for 
this additional sign of affluence, that here people 
can afford to depreciate consensus. Outside the 
American consensus stand the far Right and the 
anti-Semites. (There is anti-Semitism on the out- 
side Left, too, and among some of the young 
Jews in it.) It is good to broaden the consensus, 
to bring inside those who are outside. They 
change when they come inside. 

Why are some people outside? Usually became 
they have a grievance. They feel they are dis- 
regarded and treated unfairly. The sociologists 
call this feeling ressentiment; let us call it sullen- 
ness. When statesmanship becomes aware that a 
social group is sullen, it tries to remove the 
causes, if that can be done without unacceptable 
cost to the other participants in the competitive 
cooperation of political society. In part it is be- 
cause the Negroes have finally been seen to be 
sullen, in this sense, that the government is trying 
to make room for them in the game and bring 
them into the consensus. Sometimes, of course, a 
group’s price for giving up its sullenness is too 
high for everybody else, and it has to be left out- 
side—like the Birchers, who just for a start want 
the political and social game to return to the 
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rules of the 1920’s or the 1890’s. But it must be 
conceded that some: people, disoriented and _ be- 
wildered by the passing of the America they were 
comfortable in, are needlessly being driven into 
the Radical Right. Some good libertarians are 
saying that such symbolic victories for separation- 
ism as making Bible reading in the schools illegal 
have been won at too high a real cost—the sullen- 
ness of the defeated and the departure of some of 
them from the consensus. 


Many CATHOLICs are sullen. For a non-Catholic it 
should not be unreasonably arduous to pretend 
for a moment that he has children in a parochial 
school. Call it role-playing. For the average Cath- 
olic, affluence is either a figure of speech or what 


~ someone else has: he is less affluent than the aver- 


age Episcopalian, Congregationalist, or Jew. The 
taxes he pays to the public schools keep rising. So 
do his parochial-school costs, but the parochial 
school continues to fall behind the public school 
—in the size of classes, in salaries to attract good 
teachers, in equipment and amenities. He can 
hardly afford to pay once, but he has to pay twice; 
and in return his children get an education that 
he fears may not be good enough. This, when the 
diploma society is already here and meritocracy is 


on the horizon, and when his children’s chances 


of making it depend more than ever on the edu- 
cation he can give them. 

He asks for aid, and a coalition of Protestants 
and Jews, far from respecting him for having 
done the hard thing so long, answer coldly that 
private education must be paid -for privately; if 
he can’t afford it, let him not complain, let him 
use the public schools. At the same time he sees 
that in the cities many in the coalition, whether 
pants manufacturers or intellectuals, do indeed 
pay to send their children to private schools. Ap- 
parently they believe non-public education is like 
a Cadillac: just as it would be ridiculous to sub- 
sidize a poor man’s purchase of a Cadillac, so it 
would be to subsidize his purchase of non-public 
education. He suspects that this uncharacteristic 
enthusiasm of theirs for the principles of Ayn 
Rand is due rather to their distaste for Catholic 
education specifically than for non-public educa- 
tion generally. 

Then, in self-defense, or out of resentment, or 
as a means of exerting pressure, the Catholic 
votes against higher taxes for the public schools, 
and the coalition is confirmed in its opinion of 
him. He is narrow-minded. But, tolerant and 
understanding, and proud of it, they tell each 
other that it isn’t really his fault. It is the priests 
who make him send his children to the parochial 
school, the priests who make him sullen about 
the inevitable, unalterable consequences. We do 
not need a priest to make us prefer a non-public 
school, only he does. Tell them of the evidence 
that the average Catholic parent prefers the paro- 
chial school of his own accord; they answer: never 


heard of it, propaganda. If I were that Catholic 
parent, I could be pretty sullen. 

Catholics, therefore, have a real grievance. To 
remove the grievance would be just. It would also 
be statesmanlike, and would help to improve the 
education of a significant part of the American 
population. People are coming to see that. In the 
past few years the public-opinion polls have 
shown a steady rise in the proportion of respond- 
ents favoring governmental aid, until now there 
are more for it than against it. 


WHAT THEN will happen to the public schools? 
Probably not much more than has already hap- 
pened. Whoever asks this question must come into 
court with clean hands. Are his own children in a 
public school? Are the tax-supported schools of 
Scarsdale or Highland Park as public as the tax- 
supported schools of New York and Chicago? 

Jews have special reason for being grateful to 
the public school: it helped make the America of 
opportunities for newcomers, and it trained us to 
seize the opportunities. It has also helped to make 
American culture receptive and inclusive, with 
everything that-has meant to us. In return, we are 
all for the public school. At the same time, we 
tell each other horror stories about what it has 
become. If we can, we either send our children to 
private schools or move to where the public 
schools are not too public. Meanwhile, out there, 
some others are less attached than we to the 
public-school idea and system and are asking rude 
questions about it, aloud. They are even suggest- 
ing that the attachment is a cultural lag, unsuited 
to the new times. | | 

When this is suggested on behalf of the Cath- 
olics, we find it easy to dismiss the suggestion as 
illiberal. But now it is suggested on behalf of the 
Negroes, and we cannot so easily dismiss that. 
Christopher Jencks,* for instance, argues that the 
public-school systems of the big cities are so dis- 
eased with bureaucracy and inertia that they can- 
not reasonably be expected to recover and do the 
job they are supposed to do. In their place, he 
proposes, the government should give parents the 
money needed for educating their children; and 
then the parents, having formed suitable associa- 
tions, can set up their own schools and hire their 
own teachers. 

Whatever the merits of that particular pro- 
posal, Catholics might want to use governmental 
tuition payments for parochial-school education. 
What objection could there be then? 


To REPEAT: It is not true that freedom is most se- 
cure where church and state are separated; sepa- 
ration and separationism are not the same; even 
in America, separationism is potentially tyrannical; 
separationism needlessly repels some from 
the democratic consensus; it is harsh to those 


*“Are the Public Schools Obsolete?”, The Public Inter- 
est, Winter 1966. 
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who prefer non-public schools for conscience’ 
sake; and it stands in the way of a more impor- 
tant good (and a more important safeguard of 
—_ security), the best possible education for 


The final reason for rethinking separationism 
is connected in some ways with what has been 
said about tyranny. The reverence of right-think- 
ing people for the Supreme Court and the Con- 
stitution is at least twenty years old now, but I 
still find it a bit strange. When I was coming of 
age, my elders and betters regarded the Supreme 
Court as the Nine Old Men and the Constitution 
as the horse-and-buggy document that Charles 


Beard had debunked—or so it was thought—in his 


Economic Interpretation. The cause of the 
change is obvious and to be grateful for: the 
Court and the Constitution (as the Court reads 
it) have been more decent and libertarian than 


- government by plebiscite would be, or than a di- 


rect democracy of the people at large. But I con- 
tinue to be put off when modern types speak of 
the Constitution as a fundamentalist does of Scrip- 
ture, and when they speak of the Court as Jews 
once did of the Sanhedrin in Jabneh. 

Especially strange is the concentration on 
(some of) the tpstssima verba of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, so that an unofficial metaphor about a wall 
of separation comes to have the sacred character 
of the specifications for the Tent of Meeting. 
Jefferson’s more important words tend to be ig- 
nored: his enmity to the empire of the dead over 
the living and his caution against excessive defer- 
ence to ancestral documents and dicta, including 
his own. It was Jefferson, after all, who advised 
posterity to water the tree of liberty every now 
and then with the blood of revolution—at the 
very least, a more forceful way of saying what 
Tennyson was to say in those verses I quoted. 

It is a truism that the problems of freedom 
have changed since Jefferson’s time. When we 
worry now about freedom of the press, we do not 
have in mind primarily censorship by govern- 
ment or intimidation by a mob. Those restraints 
have grown fewer and weaker, but we are not at 
all sure we have more freedom of the press. What 
bothers us is that not very long ago a man with a 
few thousand dollars could start a newspaper, and 
there were many papers. Today it takes millions 
of dollars, and every year we have fewer papers. 
Neither censorship nor intimidation has caused 
the multiplication of one-newspaper cities, but 
only that everything nowadays is more compli- 
cated and expensive. For solving that problem 
the First Amendment, necessary as it is, 1s not 
nearly enough. 

In Jefferson’s time the press was exactly that— 
the printing press. Except for earshot speech and 
handwritten letters, there was no other means of 
communication.. Now we have electronic media, 
and above all radio and television, which influ- 
ence opinion probably more than print. In our 


time unhindered communication of opinion and 
information depends on a freedom of the press 
that includes freedom of radio and TV. But the 
relation of government to radio and TV has to be 
totally different from its relation to the printing 
press. 


Tue libertarian’s conception of the ideal rela- 
tion of government to the press is that there 
shall be no relation at all: government and press 
have nothing to do with each other, nobody needs 
a license to publish. In principle there is no limit 
to the number of newspapers or presses. With 
radio and TV, on the other hand, the laws of. 
physics impose a limit. Two stations cannot op- 
erate on the.same wavelength at the same time in 
the same place, so someone must determine that 
A shall operate and B shall not. That is, the gov- 
ernment; and it is to government that A and B 
come to plead for a license. A government that 
respects freedom of the press finds itself having to 
license the radio-and-TV part of the press. What 
would Jefferson have thought? 

In deciding whether to license A or B, the gov- 
ernment has first to decide which of the two will 
probably better serve the public interest and the 
needs of society. But these include religion in its 
many forms. Consequently, when the government 
examines the record of a radio or TV licensee it 
must ask, among other things, how he has served 
his community’s religious interests and needs. If 
it did not ask this question, if it asked everything 
else but not this, a licensee could exclude reli- 
gion entirely from his programs; or give his own 
sect a monopoly of the time he allowed for reli- 
gion; or set aside all that time for attacking a 
religion he disliked, or some religions, or religion 
in general; or sell all of it to the highest bidders. 
Yet a friend of mine considers that the govern- 
ment’s asking about the religious programming of 
licensees breaches the wall of separation:* 


While the U.S. Supreme Court has been gradu- | 
ally strengthening Jefferson’s ‘wall of separation 
between church and state,” the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has been doing its best 
to persuade people to go to church. .. . The 
commission has held . . . that the proposed relig- 
ious programming of one applicant for a tele- 
vision station .. . was superior to another because 
it afforded “a more positive proposal for provid- 
ing time to diverse religious faiths.” In another 
case, it gave a comparative—although not a dis- 
qualifying—demerit to.. . a] proposed program 
schedule [because it] failed to include “any 
strictly religious programs” and thus left a “void 
in... over-all program structure.”’ 


Radio and TV are not the instruments of the 
state, they are the instruments of society. The 
state is there, has to be there, only because a tech- 
nology Jefferson could not dream of has made 


* Marcus Cohn, “Religion and the FCC,” Reporter, 


January 14, 1965, 


rationing the airwaves necessary. If Cohn’s prin- 
ciple were followed, the FCC would not be pro- 
tecting the separation of church and state, as he 
thinks. It would be promoting the separation of 
religion and society—something else again. 

The late Theodore Leskes, a lamented col- 
league and an authority on First Amendment 
questions, was rather more convinced than I of 
the need for a wall. Nevertheless, when I asked 
him whether he objected to military chaplains, he 
answered that he could not object in principle. 
The army, he said, is a surrogate society. When the 
army drafts a man it is obligated to make avail- 
able to him, insofar as possible, what he has had 
in the civilian life from which it cuts him off— 
including the opportunity for religious worship 
and guidance. Otherwise the government's main- 
tenance of a conscript army would mean the gov- 
ernment’s exclusion of religion from the lives of 
some millions of young men. 


AND so with education. As late as the end of the 
19th century President Garfield could say that a 
college education was a log with Mark Hopkins 
at one end and a student at the other. If no longer 
entirely true when he said it, it still had a certain 
verisimilitude. Now it would be absurd—not only 
about our colleges, but also about our high, 
junior-high, and even elementary schools. These 
demand ever more costly laboratories, closed- 
circuit TV, equipment for teaching languages, 
psychological testing, vocational guidance. 

When logs were cheap, it was rather widely pos- 
sible to maintain non-public schools of the same 
quality as the public schools, even without gov- 
ernmental aid. Not any more. No violation of the 
First Amendment is needed to reduce freedom of 
the press substantively, by the disappearance of 
one paper after another; the only thing needed is 
for economic law to be allowed free play. Al- 
lowed free play, economic law would have the 
same effect on the non-public schools, but with 
an even worse effect on society. The space once 
occupied by non-public education would not be 
left empty. It would be filled by something we 
might call uniformitarianism, to coin an ugly 
word for describing an ugly condition. 

In the political and social thought that has 
least to apologize for, despotism is understood to 
prevail when state and society are all but identi- 
cal, when the map of the state can almost be 
superimposed on the map of society. In contrast, 
freedom depends on society’s having loci of in- 
terest, affection, and influence besides the state. It 
depends on more or less autonomous institutions 
mediating between the naked, atomized individual 
and the state—or rather, keeping the individual 
from nakedness and atomization in the first place. 
In short, pluralism is necessary. 

Given that a shriveling of the non-public must 
fatally’ enfeeble pluralism, especially in educa- 


tion; and given that the agent of that enfeeble- 
ment is the unchecked operation of economic 
law, the remedy is simple: check it. Let the gov- 
ernment see that money finds its way to the non- 


public schools, so that they may continue to exist 


side by side with the public schools. That will 
strengthen pluralism, and so, freedom. 


Arguments for non-governmental pluralism. 


have to overcome the obstacle. of their popular- 
ity with conservative immobilists. From Social 
Security to Medicare, an unfeeling Right has been 
quick to warn that the omnicompetent state is 


upon us. Nobody listens any more, the boy has 


cried wolf too often. But in the fable a real wolf 
finally appeared, and for us the state coextensive 
with society may yet appear. Technology encour- 
ages it. The simple fact that there are now so 
many people encourages it. The time when the 
state took little of the room of a man’s life is 
gone. Happily, a man can favor the welfare state 
and still oppose the omnicompetent state. — 

Can government be expected to subsidize the 
non-public sector, to pay for keeping vigorously 


alive centers of influence and power whose very 


existence will limit its own influence and power? 
If government is democratic, the expectation is 
altogether realistic. American governments rou- 
tinely subsidize the non-public sector: the deduc- 
tibility provision in the federal and state income 
taxes is nothing but an indirect subsidy to non- 


public institutions—community chests, universi- 


ties, theological seminaries, churches and syna- 
gogues. And a most reassuring thing about the 
poverty program is that government actually calls 
into being and finances civic groupings of the poor 
in order that they may make trouble for govern- 
ment—reassuring, because it shows democratic 
government understands that democracy requires 
government to have cooperators-rivals. 
Historically, establishment has gone with mon- 
archy: throne and altar, crown and mitre. Sepa- 
ration has gone with a republic: no king, no 
bishop. And in fact England, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden have established churches and are 
monarchies. Republicanism was once even more 
of a fighting creed than separation, but who in 
Great Britain or Scandinavia is excited by repub- 
licanism any longer? It has become an irrele- 
vance, an anachronism, While monarchies have 


shown that they can be decent and democratic, 


republics have shown that they can be neither. 
In America separationism may soon be just as an- 
achronistic, if only because our establishmentar- 
ians are not much more numerous than our 
monarchists. 

Even the rhetoric is coming down with musti- 


ness. “Wall of separation” may have sounded > 


good once, but if you say it to a young man now 
he is as likely as not to think you mean the wall 
that separates Berlin. Leave it to a poet: “Some- 
thing there is that doesn’t love a wall.” 


For a complete lisi of Commentary Reports write to COMMENTARY, 165 E. 56th St., New York, N. Y. 10022 
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To thom It May Concerat 


Please give your attention to this urgent matter, 
Certainly Negro organizational and community members 
working cooperatively can break down the white job 
monopoly in our schools, 


There is no better place to start than now «+ in 
our own community where whites are being quietly paid to 
train for positions denied qualified Negroes, 


Our first line of action is to secure equal treatment 
from our District Superintendents who are certainly 
accountable to us in our neighborhood, 


If we fail to mobilice sufficiently to demand and 
receive a hearing in our community, we wili never be heard, 
heeded and respected by the Board of Education, 


Please check this information. You will find it true. 
I trust you and your organization will suggest candidates 
and support their getting these jobs at once. 


A Worried Parent .. 


Dr. Sidney . Rosenberé, Assi stant Superinvendent 


District 6. 

P.S. 192-M | ae 
500 West 158th Street Gas 
New York, New York — 


Dear Dr. Rosenberg: 


During the week-end conference of the Council For Equality 
Education in Harlem, community members disclosed that Mr. | 
Fred Cuttitta, your District 6 Administrative Assistant, 

| assed the Board of Examiners requirements and will be 

ped x his job in your office of District 6. Please pass 

om our congratulations to him. We extend the same to Dr. 

James Allen on his long successful career from which he will 
now take a well-earned rest. These retirements leave two 
appointive jobs to be filled by you alone, traditionally. 

We would appreciate consultation with you regarding the persons 
ta get these jobs. 


Our community organizations, parents and citizens assure you 

of our support in making District 6 a model of integrated 
quality education. We are happy to reassure you of the support 
of all our organizations in integrating both education and 
jobs. Therefore, we trust that you are prepared to demonstrate 
your dedication to leadership in carrying out our mutual pledge. 
It is most timely to suggest here that the appointive post of 
Administrative Assistant be offered to a Negro — preferably ane 
of the several unappointed Negro Assistant Principals. May we 
also suggest a qualified community member for Dr. Allen's 
Community Giondistas position? We would be grateful for a 
meeting of Negro community parents and organizational representa— 
tives to discuss suitable sgieidates for these jobs with you. | 


We are pledged to give our combined attention to spotlighting | 
and eliminating the on-going practices of ignoring the needs of 
our community by authorities on whom you must depend for support. 
We are happy, therefore, to point out and look forward to your 
pioneering assault on discrimination by your appointment of a 
qualified Negro to a position for which many are qualified - 

but from which personal whim and practices have too long excluded 
them. These appointments are long overdue. We feel that you 
will be happy to have this opportunity to demonstrate your 


Sincerity and dedication to equality of appointive job —ee 


for people of all races, religions and beliefs. 


We look forward to a favorable and inmbitate response peas you 


regarding this matter which at this time is crucial and indicative - 


for your future relations with our commanity members. 


A Worried Parent 
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FLOYD 38. MCKISSICK 


‘we shall continue to organize and support picketing, school boy~ 


cotts and other 6orms of action planned by parents.” 


Mr. McKissick is National Director of the Congre<s of Recial 


Equality. 
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The Harlems of this country are public school disaster areas. 
Prom the time a black child enters the public schools, he is 
fighting an uphill battle not to be pushed out of the educational 
system. 

Not the best, but the least experienced teachers, are still 
being assigned to ghetto schools. Teachers rarely teach. They 
keep order, impose Giscipline and, too often, hodl their ghetto 
pupils in low esteem. | | 

The continuing failure to properly educate both black and 
poor children, when education is a necessary ingredient for sur- 
vival in this society, amounts to genocide. The fact that this 
"mind killing” may be unintentional is irrelevant to the victim 
and of little comfort to the bereaved family. 

The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) A@@WS accudes school 
aystems across the nation of being instruments of death--death of 
motivation, death of potential, death of hope. Tangled in the ee 
mesh of irrelevant bureaucracy and hindewed by racist attitudes 
and preconceived opinions concerning the children they are 
supposed to educate, school boards have rarely lived up to the 
public trust. 

Integration for all children is not feasible in many cities | 


eoaya. LSU > 


Cferents én black communities are no longer willing to stand 
by and watch their children's minds wither and die. Typical are 


the Negro parents et New York City's widely publicized I.S. 201. 


They demanded of the school board: 

1. Black authority figures (i.e., a black princippl) with 
whom their children can identify and to whose position they could 
aspire. 

2. Sympathetic teachers who represented black chéldren, 
who are supportive and encourgging and who expect them to learn. 

3. <A curriculum that reflects the Negro's contribution to 
world and American history, through which black children can re- 
build a self damaged by living in a world that ignores them. 

These parents pkedged themselves to greatly increased parti- 
cipation in their children's lives. By being vigilant and unafraid, 
they knew that tkhgy would compel response and respect from the 
school administration, the teaching staff and their own children. 


And they have. This is just the beginning of a national pattern 


that will extend beyond the cores of our largest cities and into 
the hearts of suburbs as well. 
Six points for action 

The program emphasis of CORE is “quality education with dig- 
nity" in those areas of the country where the deteriotaj ton of 
se ‘nuhtols cannot be reversed thwough desegregation alone. The 
main features of this action program are as follows: 
xX We support and aid efforts made by parents to have more in- 
oor on educathenel polécy and programs. CORE shall continue 
to organize and support picketing, school boycoté&s and other forms 


of action planned by parents which call attention to the serious 


shortcomings of public schools and to the parents’ lack of power 


deal with them. We call for stronger PTA'’s and 
otherfschool officials from positions of strength. 

X CORE supports and encourages student organization. We support 
the involvement of student councils in educational issues and 
mgggest the creation of student boards of education, or similar 
groups, wherever current student government is not free enough 

or responsive enough to reflect student concern. | 

X CORE has established and supports the development of “freedom 
schools" in major cities which can serve as models of learning suc- 
cess in black communities. These schools feature Negro Hiseory 
and culture as a means of developing pride and dignity in black 
students. f€hey also promote informal class discussions, student 
initiative in developing and carrying out action projects, training 
in practical skills necessary for finding asid keeping jobs, scholar- 
ship information and understanding of legal, consumer and welfare 
rights. Students in freedom schools--and their parents--organize 
as pressure groups on existing school svetens so that the success- 
ful results of their experimentation can become part of official 
policy. 

X We support all efforts to provide more financial resources 

for public schools, providing that priorities are given to the s 
schools which have the greatest need, We support the theory of 
preferential treatment for black and poor children and insist 

that ghetto schools must become not simply "as good as,” but 


"better than, “ serving other children. 


SAAS 


X CORE recommends the adoption of improved teaching methods euited 
to the specific needs of black and ppor children. There must be 
new forms of teacher recruitment and training; experimentation 
with ungraded classrooms, team teaching and keeping schools open 
all day, all night and all year; use of non-professionals as 
community afides to motivate parents and children; a pupil-teacher 
ratio of no more than 15 to 1; a guarantee for all students of 

at least two years of college. 


CORE calls for the establishment of a National Board of educa~ 


tion to develop an overall education plan and natioanl standards 

for curriculum and teacher qualifications, to supervise and coor- 
dinate existing state systems and to administer the large amounts 
of money necessary to make quality education avaiaable for every 

child in this nation. 

Organization around these action objectives has already be- 
gun in communities throughout the nation where CORE chapters and 
staff are located. A much greater emphasis on local action can be 
expected in 1967 and 1968. 

Federal failures 

The federal government bears a heavy responsbbility for the 
state of our nation's schools. We have not forgotten that Con- 
gress passed A Civil Rights Act in education one yeazsand cut 


its budget and powers the next. A similar default was Congres- 


Sional inaction on the ac Corps. 


We are appalled at the Office of Education that one day cuts 
off funds for Chicago public schools and restores them the follow- 
ing ddy. 

We bitterly remember the treatment of my predecessor, James 
Farmer, whose literacy program was dropped for political reasons. 
If the Office of Economic Opportunity had gone ahead with the 
funding of that progran, tens of thousands of illiterates would 
today be on their way toward full participation on American life. 

Integrated quality education is still a desirable goal but 
there must be effective federal and local action to insure integra- 
tion wherever feasbble--in suburban school districts, smaller 
cities and towns, Southern school systems and major cities. 

Now, as never before, Bkhere is a need for creative partner- | ‘ 
ship. Parents of black and poor children must become respected 
partners in the coalition. Civil rights grupps have already 
proved that they can produce. Universities can offer new ideas. 
‘Piundations and businesses can offer funds. The public media 
can almost singlehandedly reverse the tide of racism, just as 
they reversed attitudes towards the Japanese and the Germans in 
a few short years. 


Above all, 


~ . oe 


@e~$s~eur~epinternr—bhet\ educators, on both the national and 
local levels, & reverse present trends and set new standards of 
educational excellence--if 66r no other reason than their self- 


intgsrest in developing productive citizens who can lend full support 
.... t@ school systems in the future. 
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EDUCATIONAL CHANGE: WHY - HOW = FOR WHOM 


Why the poor and disadvantaged don't learn: Two Theories 


Current theory underlying most compensatory programs set up to help dis- 
advantaged children assumes that their learning eifficulties result from 
lack of basic preparation -- that is, they are inadequately socialized, 
haven't sufficient male figures in their lives, have no books in their 
homes, can't delay gratification, suffer from accumulated environmental 
and cultural deficits, etc. etc. Therefore, teachers believe their primary 
role in working with these children is to "repair" them and deal with 
their handicaps. Programs are based on the premise that poor children 
are out-of-step and need reshaping. On the basis of such orientation, 
programs are generated that reinforce the inequality of education and the 
humiliation of the children. es 


As a working premise, start assuming that all children want to learn until 
somehow or other, they become "unmotivated". There is substantial evi- 
dence to support this position. Martin Deutsch and others note eagerness 
for schooling when children. first enter, and a declining enthusiasm the 
longer the exposure to the school. Schools have been part of the problem, 
not part of the solution. Rather than helping, we, as society, have 
placed barriers in the way of the education of the poor. 


I would argue that alleged disfunctionality of . disadvantaced youth is the 
result of being locked-out of society. Lack of motivation and apathy are 
the consequences of denial of opportunity. We are not properly sifting 
out cause and effect. nage : 


Some years ago in New York, I was involved in programs for disadvantaged 
youth that were similar to the school compensatory programs, the Job 

Corps and Neighborhood Youth Corps programs. The programs, by all estab- 
lished criteria, were excellent -- well designed, competent staff and 
workable pupil-staff ratios. The programs included rigorous research and 
evaluation. At the end of a year, it was pretty clear that there was no 
payoff despite the belief of everyone that such programs were sure to work. 
The youth in the program were no better off at the end of the year than ; 
were a comparaple (control) group. who had not been offered the programs. 


It was out of these kinds of failure experiences over some years that it 
occurred to me that perhaps we are. dashing off headlong in the wrong direc- 
tion -- that instead of trying to save people, salvage people, and help 
people, we should be offering disadvantaged youths the opportunities to 
belong, to help and to salvage themselves and others. Rather than 
developing programs which emphasize failure, inadequacy and thus continue 
to stigmatize and spoil the image of youth, focus on the structural 
barriers standing in the way of their success.* | 


See for example: Erving Goffman, Stigma for further elaboration of the 
spoiled image concept. 


we a 


Social scientists for some time have nated. the difference between the 

socialization patterns of the poor and the non-poor.. The poor operate 

on the pleasure principal -- they don't know how to delay need gratifi- 

cation. They have to get their kicks right now. We good middle-class 

people, who have been adequately socialized, operate on the reality 
principal -- we delay. our gratifications for future reward. \We never 

buy a house until we save ¥20,000 and we never buy a-car’ until we save 

$3,000. But the poor just aren't like that. ... What is not understood 

in this formulation is. that. the poor don't suffer from a anor. oF rs gee 7 

orientation -- they’ suffer froma lack-of future. — - ; | 


There must be a restructuring of employment opportunities so that — 
poor can find a place. Our schools must provide a learning experience 
which gives children a sense of contribution, of personal worth, a 

feeling of anticipation about the future and a certainty that they have | 
a place in it. This is not happening now for the poor youth. The school 
is an alien land from which he "cuts out". This exclusion leads to | 
another exclusion from a society which cannot employ him because he 
didn't learn. Without change, we face a frightening prospect of millions 
of people who are literally expendable <-- totally unnecessary to the | 
functioning of the society and living with the terrible self-destructive 
knowledge that they are leaving no imprint on the sands of time, that 
they are "nobody" and functioning "no place". 


Our education system can build in a future for our children only if 
educators look for what's wrong with current practice and start to truly | 
test their theories. Is a child's non=commitment to education, is his © 
dropping out of school the result of prior handicap -- or are these 
things due to lack of choice, to lack of future, to being locked out? 
There is a very important difference. If the handicap thesis is 
fraudulent, everything we're doing makes little sense -- whether it's 

the Job Corps program, the Neighborhood Youth Corps, or the compensatory 
programs in the schools. More and more the evidence supports the con- 
tention that opening up opportunities has a greater impact on poor 
children than do programs to "repair" them. 


Why is education so important today 


Around the turn of the century, about uss of our Satine didn't iiedinite’ 
from high school. It caused little concern because there were a whole 
variety of absorption systems -- albeit imperfect -- available to the 
poor. But today, at least four years of education beyond high school 
are necessary for upward movement in our economic system -- and this 
becomes increasingly more true as traditional ways of making a living 
become obsolete. At one time there were many possibilities for entrance 
and upward mobility for most of our citizens. 


(a) First, they could market their unskilled labor, learn on the job, . 
and move up. Many of the people who command high positions in industry 
today started out as unskilled laborers. But today, machines are 
replacing men. Despite the fact that we've had well over a 30% increase 
in productivity over the past five years, there are no more people 
turning out products than <ive years ago. And the better jobs demand 
credentials. pa 8 so ge aera ae er: 
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(b) Another entrance was farming. But today agriculture is our most 
automated industry -- over a million jobs have been eaten up by machines 
in the last six or seven sage despite the fact that agricultural 
surpluses continue to grow, and another million jobs will be destroyed 


in the next decade. 


(c) Still another possibility was entrepeneurial enterprise. But today, 
| the street peddler cannot compete seriously with a department store; 
| the small machinist with the pager auto companies. 


(da) Finally, the fields of ES welfare, recreation were available 
to the poor because there were not the prerequisites for education which 
are currently demanded. Ralphe Bunche says that the teacher that had 

the most profound effect on him had an 8th grade education when she began 
to teach. 


These’ absorption systems. are today closed off. Two PE RT things 
have affected dramatically the way we can become absorbed into society: 
(1) automation -- eating up the jobs or dead-ending them; and (2) the © 
need for a credential to get into the largest and fastest growing 
industries. 


The biggest, fastest growing industry in the country is education. It 
has to be the biggest 10 years from now because by 1975 there will be 
40,000,000 more people in the country, and the median age will be less 
than 25, With pre-school education, fewer drop-outs, more people going 
to college, the lowering of the teacher-pupil ratio, the 2.3 million 
teachers we now. have could easily be expanded to 5 or even 10 million. 
The equivalent. is true in medicine, recreation, welfare -- for all the 
human services and for all the skilled jobs for which we demand a college 
education for any significant involvement.* 


Without credentials for the professions and for the new skilled and 
managerial jobs in private industry -- the poor are locked out of parti- 
: Cipation in the economic life of the country. And yet, the poor need 

| education more than anyone else. It wasn't a great tragedy that Barry 

| Goldwater couldn't get through the first year of college because his 
family could find things for him to do around the store. But the poor 
have no such resources -- they must have an education. Education is 


the only equalizer they have. 


Nevertheless, because of the way education is now structured, it's unlikely 
that very many of the poor will get the credential. ‘hy? 


What happens to disadvantaged youth in school 


(a) We "sort". 


The teachers' responsibility is to teach, but instead we engage in 
self-fulfilling prophecy. Ve decide that certain people cannot be 
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For a full discussion on how to create millions of jobs in the human 
services, read: Arthur Pearl & Frank Riessman, New Careers for the Poor. 
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educated; we refuse to educate them; they grow up uneducated; and we 
pride oursélves on our exceedingly accurate predictive index. This 
sorting principle puts a stamp on pupils very early in the game which 
follows them all the way through the production line until they come out 
labeled "dumb" or "smart" because there has been very little done to 
change the initial judgment. This distorts the educational function -- 
teachers are supposed to change persons; they are not there only to sort 
and stamp. 


To show you how important role expectation is in determining what you do 
in school -=- in Scotland, a few years ago, the IBM machine made a mistake, 
and the school sent a bunch of stupid kids into the smart track and a 
bunch of smart kids into the dumb track. About a year later, they 
discoverec their mistake, and they checked to see what had happened. 
They found that those so-called stupid kids were acting just as if they 
. were smart, just as if they had the innate ability to do the job, and 
the so-called smart kids were behaving just as though they were Pea 
Because the role expectation to a large extent determines what you're 
going to do in a classroom. If the school believes you're incapable 
of doing anything, you're never going to get an opportunity to show 
what you're capable of doing. 


(b) We refuse to educate the poor. 


Very few of the poor will get a chance to get the all-important. 
credential because very few will be placed into tracks that lead to a 
college degree. As an example, consider the schools in Washington, D.C. ; 


In a school where middle-class, white students go, where the median 
income for the parents is over $10,000 a year -- 92% of all students are 
in college-bound tracks. In another school in Washington, D.C., where 
100% of the students are Negro and parents make less than %4,000 a 

year, 86% are in non-college bound tracks.** In other words, almost 9 
out of 10 of the Negro children are being told they are not college 
material (and thus they cannot get a credential). 


If you accept the proposition that without college in the coming years, 
you cannot get into meaningful work, these kids are being told that _ 
they have no future except possibly in menial service occupations. 
Thus, selective education imposes a rigid class structure upon the 

poor -- especially the Negro poor. ... At the present. time, the best 
predicter of a future college education is the occupation of the 
student's father. If the student has a parent with less than a college 
education, who works at a blue-collar job if he works at all, and is 
from a racially discriminated minority group, the probability of being 
a drop-out is more than three times greater than if a student is reared 
by professional, well educated, white parents. 


Unless one holds to the belief that the poor are constitutionally 
inferior (and nice people don't believe that anymore), then you have to 
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Elias Blake, "Teaching in Washington, D.C. Schools," 
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assume that the poor’ are not being educated; otherwise, the "bright" 
and the "stupid" would be more evenly distributed through all economic 
levels of the population. 


(c) Homogeneous or heterogeneous grouping. 


How do we appraise peoples' intelligence or lack of it. If they 
talk like we do, or act like we do, obviously they have to be intelligent. 
If they don't, equally obvious, they must be non-intelligent. Nothing 
could be more logical. So we establish a series of tests -~- that we 
devise for us, standardize on us, operate in situations in which we feel 
comfortable and on this basis, we determine who is educable or non- 
educable. And then we spend millions of dollars -- because some people 
think this process isn't really fair -- to look for that culture-free 
or culture-fair test. It’s a totally unrealizable goal. We don't even 
try to discover whether it's essential to try to find this kind of test 
at all. Why is it really important to start labelling kids as being 
dumb or smart early in the same? ) 


This is not to say that all people are equal, but rather, that no valid 
measures of intellectual capacity have been developed, nor does it 
really matter since none of us function anywhere near capacity. 


The argument: for homogeneous grouping is that it makes it easier to 

teach; i.e., we're setting up a system for the convenience of the teacher. 
The teacher takes the position - quite logically - how can I teach a whole 
bunch of different: people if they all have different abilities? But, — 
even in homogeneous’ ‘groups, the children are not all identical. No 

matter how: you group them, they're different people. They just happen 

to be somewhat similar on a particular score, but they're different in 
background, sex, learning styles, tempo and timing. Only one variable 
has been isolated as a result of this grouping, but the teacher believes 
her job will be easier because she can operate at the same pace. 


By the same token, however, we begin to water down the curriculum 
successively as we begin to label people as slower learners or less able. 
Those who learn slower are going to get less. Those in the second track 
are going to get a second-class. education, and a third-class education 
will be offered those in the third track. This is what happens when one 
assumes that it is easier and more logical to teach people who learn 
roughly at the same pace. : 


Evidence, however, doesn't support the thesis. No evidence shows that 
homogeneous groupings work better for the students. Both here and in 
Cngland, it appears that a bright child learns no better when placed 
with a bunch of bright kids than when grouped heterogeneously. And the 
poor kid -=- the so-called dumb kids -- are hurt by the grouping. They 
end up doing worse than the so-called dumb kid left in a heterogeneous 
group. ..+. It is fairly obvious why. Grouping doesn't help the 
educational process. iiost of these kids aren't stupid despite our 
judgment. They know who's being grouped with whom even if the labeling 
is couched innocuously as "bluebirds". If they don't know, the other 
kids will tell them.. They soon learn to fulfill the role expected of 
them and -=-'most destructive of all: --: learn to Believe in the "truth" 
of thé«=school's: judgment: of them. : 
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If you're put in basic tracks: if you're given watered-down curriculum; 
if you're treated as if you're dumb, there is not much you can get from 


school. 


Although evidence does not support homogeneous grouping as educationally 
valid, it is definitely discriminatory. There's no question that the 
child that g goes into the smart track tends to be the youth whose parents 
are well educated. Those who go into the dumb class are those who didn't 
choose their parents very well. The track system is a discriminatory 
process -- and it reinstitutes a segregated school system right. within 
the school. There are interracial schools in this country where almost 
all the kids on the honor track are white and almost all the kids in 
non-honor tracks are Necro or Spanish-speaking. This is not a "racially 
balanced" school. It's a totally segregated school, but the segregation 
takes place within a building. The segregation is just as intense; 

just as invidious; just as pernicious as if it were a racially exclusive 
school. 


Why are the schools alien to the poor 


(a) The rules. 


There is no logic or rationale for most school rules. There is a 
minimum tolerance for differences -- and much more tolerance if you're 
non-poor than if you're poor. For example, if students don't dress or 
wear their hair in middle-class determined style, they can be asked 

| to leave school. This can happen despite the fact that there's no data 
to support the contention that learning is disturbed when students 
wear boots or long hair. 


It is not surprising that youth try to establish an identity, often © 
through bizarre dress and hair-dos. “hat is surprising is that adults 
have the effrontery to meddle in what is essentially someone's own 
private business. ... The real issue is: why do young people decide 

to express themselves in these ways? Why are there so few. gratifications 
for poor youth in our society that they reject becoming part of the 
establishment? Whenever I see bizarre behavior in students, my initial 
reaction is to look to what the school is doing to cause the behavior. 


School rules are differentially enforced. What is tolerably deviant 

and what is not depends on the child's background. In the case of middle- 
class boys, it's often interpreted as a childish prank, a phase which 

the student will outgrow; in cases involving poor youth, deviant behavior 
is interpreted as a signal of emerging criminality which must be ainivick 

in the bud. 7 


It's important to insist on logical reasons for the rules of behavior in 
the schools. If education is to be rational; if it is to be a system 
which enables youth to learn to think clearly; to learn to work through 
problems, then a rule shouldn't be ad hoc; a rule shouldn't be made off 
the top of one's head; it shouldn't conform to the personal prejudices 
of a school board or the personal whim of principals. School. rules 
should be backed by empirical evidence that they are supportive or. 
negative to the learning process; that they endanger health or safety 


of another person or school property. 


(db) Powerlessness. 


The more deprived the background of the child, the less power he 
has in our educational system. To be totally powerless is to be placed 
in a terribly disquieting and uncomfortable position. Humans do not 
like to feel that they're nothing, that they have no control over their 
destiny. No one likes that feeling. ... It's quite clear that there's 
a preat difference between the poor and non-poor and their ability to 
defend themselves in the school system. A child of white, middle-class 
parents has things going for him when he gets into trouble. He can talk. 
the lanruage of the system, and teachers and principals are much more 
likely to listen to him. But he can also turn to his parents. His parents 
also talk the languare; they can negotiate for their child. The middle- 
class parent can do things for his child -=- he can hire a tutor, a 
psychologist, a lawyer -- if worse comes to worse -- he can take his 
child out of the system and put him in a private school. The poor have 
no escape, no voice. The whole system is a colonial imposition on 
them -- made up by others, for others. 


(c) Meaningless material. 


For the poor, education is totally removed from their life experience. 
It cannot be related to their backgrounds or immediate circumstances. 
In middle-class families, parents can talk "algebra”" with their child; 
the material he gets has some meaning in the context of his life. The 
material is presented in a familiar language, in an understandable style 
and at an acceptable pace. None of this is true for most disadvantaged 
youngsters. 


Some social scientists have advocated replacing teachers with machines 
insisting that machines can do everything teachers can do. There may 
be sense in this postulate because machines are more flexible (more 
human) than teachers. Machines, at least, can be made to change their 
pace. The child operates a learning machine and he operates it at the 
pace at which he is learning. Teachers cannot be manipulated that way. 
They operate at one pace; at one track; and with one language style. 


At the University of Oregon, a counselor was simulated on a 1620 computer 
by collating the responses of a live counselor and developing a program 
based on queries to him from clients. The capacity of the computer 

was not taxed -- very few unique responses were required regardless 

of the questions asked. The students were asked to describe and 
evaluate the machine and compare it to a human counselor. They found 

the machine more warm, more under:standing, more sympathetic. ... 

Schools must stop dehumanizing teachers. The teacher has a unique 
quality which no machine can replace and that is the ability to challenge 
students constructively, to reach out and help, to exercise flexibility 
and judgment. Those qualities must be liberated if education is to 

have meaning to the poor. 


(a) Linkage with a future. 


Where do youth go with schooling? A middle-class child may find 
rules stupid; may bridle because of his powerlessness; may find most 
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of the courses meaningless -- but these are obstacles he is willing to 
. suffer because he knows at the end, there's a place for him. 


What about the non-college bound youth? What is that track leading to? 
What is he getting out of the educational experience? He's being told 

to stay in school to become an unemployed high school graduate. Drop-outs 
I've worked with told me they felt worried about not having a high-school 
diploma until they discovered you could lie about it. For the most part, 
a high school diploma leads to menial dead-ended jobs. There is no 
meaningful linkage with the future for anyone who is not in a college- 
bound program in school. Vocational education is, toa large extent, 
antiquated. It's antiquated because the job may be disappearing. Or if 
the job is still viable, the youth does not have the informal credentials; 
e.g, many of the building trades offer preference to union members' 
children in apprentice programs. (We can't really reshuffle fathers 

as part of the vocational education program). Much of the vocational 
educational is delusional -- a complex fabrication which disguises the 
reality of the world out there and the inappropriate nature of current 
procedures which ostensibly prepare youth for the world of work. 


(e) Gratification. 


Jobs aren't everything. Man does not live for bread alone. Dignity 
and a sense of self-worth are also extremely important. And here the 
school's effect is the most devastating of all. We rarely allow students 
the opportunity to become a person in the school. We rarely allow students 
to have a sense of competence. ... Schools permit some to obtain 
competence and these are the "brains" and the "athletes". But the | 
largest number are subjected to a humiliating and degrading experience. 
The middle-class child gets the rewards bestowed by teachers who under- 
stand him because he dresses and behaves appropriately. The deprived 
youngster, for the most part, goes to school everyday to be punished. 

He gets no reward out of the system. Psychologists and social workers 
all treat his "deficiencies". But these are only some more overlords 
reinforcing humiliation. 


Not only do the poor fail to develop a sense of mastery, they are not 
permitted a sense of contribution. They are not allowed to be important 
to anyone else. 


These gratifications must come out of the school system if it's going 

to have real value to our children. If they have no sense that they're 
learning something; that they're contributing to others; that they're a 
member of something, then it's hard to expect them to give very much 
to the school program. If they feel that the school is run by outsiders, 
with rules made by outsiders, in which they have little power to make > 
any decisions and no understanding of those that are made; if it leads” 
nowhere and they're getting no kicks out of it -- how do we expect them 
to put out very much for that kind of school? : 


How do we construct a different kind of school? 


(a) Before we can build anew, we have to test whether our cherished 
beliefs are true. 
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Ve "know" that if we reduce class size, education will be better. Ve 
"know" it's true that if we give teachers time to prepare for classes, 
they will do better. We "know" that if we improve pupil personnel 
services and pour in psychologists and social workers, we. can overcome 
children's handicaps. And yet, there is no evidence to support this 
"knowledge". And if we researched it, I would predict that very little 
of the above would pay off one iota over an extended period of time. 


Looking at what data there is, it is clear that none of these things 

by themselves produce better education. In fact, we have increasing 
evidence that nothing posilive takes place in the classroom. ... Omar 
liilton, a Professor of Psychology at the University of Tennessee, is 
considered to be an effective teacher. We is dynamic, interesting, 

well liked by his students. One semester, hé took a random half of 

his students and ordered them not to show up in class. These students 
took the midterms and the final, and at the end of the semester, he 

found that the half that didn't show up at class did better than those 
that did. Two years later, they were still doing better. They were more 
interested in psychology; they had a hieher grade point average, fewer 
had dropped from school. On every possible objective and subjective 
index, they were doing better for not having been in class. This experi- 
ment has been repeated in many places with the same findings. I am sure 
that we would find it true in secondary schools if it were tested. If 

we ordered kids to stay home, they'd be better off. ... In the Omar 
Milton experiment, despite the fact that teacher-pupil. ratio was down 
because half the students were home, there was absolutely no gain for 
those attending class. 


We had better begin to look at some of our most treasured, heartfelt 
assumptions and test them out. If education is to pay off, we have to 
recognize that it wasn't set up for the convenience of the teacher. We 
didn't really set up public education to keep middle-class people off 
the streets. Schools were established to help the students, and we'd 
better test if it is working as intended. 


Teachers have to accept the responsibility for teaching human beings to 
learn. One of the things I have tried to get across in my classes is 
that when I rive a test it is not a test of riy students. It is a test 
of me. I am testing whether or not I am a good teacher. If the students 
get poor grades, I interpret that as an indication that I failed to | 
pet the course material across. ... After one my tests, one of my 
students came up and patted me on the back and said: "Hate to break it 
to you, buddy, but you flunied."” ... And he was right. But this 
attitude is hard for teachers to accert. There is no other systen in 
the world in which we flunk a product. ‘Je do a rotten job, and we flunk 
the kids. We fail to teach, and tne kids are held accountable. 


(b) The student as teacher. 


We have to build in the pratification which comes from having a 
sense of contribution -- a sense that you are of value to someone else. 
The student role as a passive sitter and absorber of knowledge is not 
particularly gratifying. The teaching role is. So one of the things to 
recognize is that it would be better if teachers did some learning and 
the learners did some teaching right from the very besinning. | 
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In a residential school for delinquents and abandoned kids in Oregon, 
a 7-11 club has been started. The llth graders are teaching the 7th 
graders. One of the things that happened is that most of the llth | 
graders didn't want to go home for Christmas because they had to work 
on lesson plans over the holiday; the 7th graders felt the same way. 
The school no longer just belongs to the teacher, but now the students 
have a stake in the system and suddenly school swings. The school is 
an entirely different school because the kids themselves are involved 
in the teaching process. ... And the teacher becomes somebody: who © 
is pretty important to the kids because he is needed to help them 
prepare lectures and work with each other. They find they need the 
teacher to help work through problems, to suggest ways of teaching, 
and to refer children who need special help. 


In another school, there was a youth who appeared to be absolutely 
unmanageable. He threw darts at the teacher; broke windows; was the 
one arrested if anything was stolen. He was not the kind of kid you 
would have suspected would be an optimal teacher, but almost in despera- 
tion, it was sugrested that he be allowed to teach. He was in the 8th 
grade, so he went to work helping 6th graders in spelling and 2nd 
graders in tumbling. Three or four weeks later, he's doing much better | 
in all his classes because he has to keep up his work and stay out of © 
trouble if he's going to be allowed to work with the other kids. His 
whole idea about education has changed. In fact, where once his life's 
aspiration was to be a Marine, he now wants to be a teacher. | 


Another way in which you inject the idea of making a contribution is to. 
have the kids teach each other in the classroom. Instead of a classroom 
where the teacher does it all, some courses in some experimental programs 
in which I am involved are set up in teacherlecs led groups. The youth 
decide upon projects that interest them. This is being done with an — 
Sth grade science course. The teacher initially thought it was ‘absolutely 
insane. She saw her job as lecturing for a whole hour whether anybody 
listened or not. She saw her primary obligation as reaching the kids 

who cared, and those who didn't -= too bad. We prevailed upon her to 
break the room into groups and let them have some alternatives as to | 
what they might like to do. They began to do things that the teacher 
thought only llth and leth graders could do. When she gave a test out of 
the text -- in spite of the fact that they were doing almost nothing 

out of the text -- the whole class had gone up in performance. Why? 


Because now these kids had an investment. They were working on things 
themselves. They had some control over their own destiny -- they had 

some concern for their own educational process; it was no .longer something 

forced upon them. And the teacher found that teaching had become fun. 

She used to hate to come to school and look at the hostile faces and 

the kids felt much the same about her. Now the whole educational 

experience has become exciting. She's playing essentially a consultative 

role -- she answers questions, she helps individuals, and the kids 

are learning as they never learned before. 


The principal keeps worrying because he doesn't know what he'll say 

when the parents come storming in complaining because their kids say school : 
is fun. Many people feel that agony is a necessary part of the learning | 
process. But he can demonstrate performance. There are kids in that 
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school getting A's who never got anything better than an F. Kids are 
participating and asking questions who before only were able to incur 
wrath and be sent to the principal's office where, of course, all educa- 


tion takes place in our system. 


A change has taken place because the kids are getting opportunities for 
gratification, an opportunity to develop a competence. They're working 
in heterogeneous groups where they all have:a chance. Moreover, the 
so-called dumb kids are better in-some things than the bright ones; 

e.g., when the 8th grade kids were constructing tests for the 7th graders, 
the bright ones made up "'catch" questions that no one could get; the 
Slower kids asked fruitful questions that made real sense -- and got a 
big kick out of being the best test-makers. ... The whole school is a 
different school -- for both teachers and students. ) 


What we are creating is cooperative team-learning. Holding people up 

in individual competition is inherently unfair especially when mixing 
niddle-class and poor children. We've had teain learning in this country 
for a long time -- only we call it cheating. I suggest that we buy into 
cheating and help our kids work together. The pioneers could never have 
gotten across the country if they hadn't pulled together, with those who. 
had helping those who hadn't. School should also be a cooperative 


effort. 
(da) Quality Control Research. 


We must begin to incorporate quality control research into the 
teaching process. We must begin to test some of the basic hypotheses 
that we "know" are correct. \’e can't just do outcome research -- which 
is the type of research that checks, for instance, whether reducing 
pupil-teacher ratio leads to better school performance without ever 
determining what factor in the classroom situation has actually 
occasioned change. There must be another type of research -- a process 
research which checks on what is happening in the classroom. It doesn't 
help to reduce class size if the person with 15 in the class is doing 
precisely what he was doing with 35. Paper work may be up-to-date, 
but his relationship with individuals is no different. 


We must begin to monitor systematically school activities. Discover what 
is being done and feed that back to the teachers. When I first go into 

a school, I try to give to the teachers a theoretical orientation per- 
taining to student disaffection from school. Graduate students then 
monitor what's going on in the school by chserving classes at random 
moments. Students, especially those who are troublemakers, are inter- 
viewed and asked to discuss their school experiences. Every week we 
convene with the teachers and present the observations or playback 

tape recordings of the interviews. We attempt to determine whether 

some behavior might be ignored. We consider means by which we could 

make material more meaningful or interesting. We consider how the student 
could be more actively involved in school -- could he teach or tutor? 

Is there any way he could be involved in class activity so that he may 
gain a better picture of self or derive the satisfaction of helping 
others? After analyzing a number of alternatives, a strategy is devised 
to help the student in question. The class is again monitored to 
determine if the agreed-upon approach is followed as planned, and whether 
it's having the desired effect. ... This kind of quality control is 
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essential or we could start adulterating 3 re and not know that 
it is happening. Si 


In our initial seminars, many teachers listen to the tapes and start 
every response with "I'd like to start by saying something in my own 
defense."" But since teachers get profound gratification from seeing 
their students "come alive", they soon begin to commit themselves to 
participation in the learning process, and we find that this continuous 
evaluation results very soon in basic changes in classroom relationships. 


Experiment at Howard University: New Methods ————5__New People 


The school, transformed as I've described it, will create the alive, 
thinking, absorbed children that result when teachers have respect for 

~ each child's intelligence, competence, and need to participate actively 
in the teaching-learning process. ... Meanwhile, however, millions of 
young people have already given up the school system and unless they are 
to remain permanently and dangerously non-functional appendages to our 
society, we have to move towards programs where you get your job first 
and your education afterwards. } 


At Howard University, in 1963, we took a look at some failures of the 
school system -- a group of hard core delinquent school dropouts -- to 
determine what would happen if we stopped trying to compensate for 
handicaps and instead tried to open up opportunities for useful work, 
combined with a relevant education. 


We created jobs in research, child care, and recreation for a group of 

youth who would appear to have no potential to make it. The minimun : 

requirements for the program were that youth had to be (1) high school 

drop-outs; (2) live in the most economically disadvantaged neighborhoods | 
in Washington, D.C.; (3) have no pending legal action; (4) have no active 

venereal disease. 


The ten youth chosen for this original program were between the ages. of 
16 and 20, had a measured 77 IQ on a group test, and had between 8th 

end lith evade education. None had worked more than a month in their 
lives. Four of the seven boys had extensive delinquency histories 
including time in institutions; two of the three girls had borne children 
out of wedlock. One of the girls was diagnosed by our psychiatrist 

as a catatonic schizophrenic. Our psychiatrist said it was ridiculous 

to include her in the program. We insisted she be included -- we would 
test the proposition that her condition was not a psychological disorder, 
but the result of a locked-out condition with no future. 


A number of tasks were structured which we thought it would be possible 
for persons with these backgrounds to learn. In six weeks of research 
training, we expected them to learn to conduct and tape-record interviews; 
to code and prepare these interviews for key punch; to run a counter- 
sorter; to wire an IBM 407; to prepare instructions for a programmer in 

a 1620 computer; to operate desk calculators sufficiently well to compute 
percentages, means, medians, standard deviations, chi squares, rank 

order correlations, product moment correlations, and other statistical 
manipulations. They were doing all these things and more, including 
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helping design research experiments, in six to ten weeks. Similar 
performance was expected in the day care and recreation programs, and 
WE GROSSLY UNDERESTIMATED THEIR ABILITY. , 


We discussed with the youth our orientation and told them we were going 
to see if our point of view made any sense. | 


On the question of tolerable deviance: Our position was that no rule 
would be imposed unless we could provide strong justification of its 

need. We didn't care how they dressed; how they wore their hair -- unless 
we could prove to them that these things would affect their performance 

on the job. The fact that their appeal might outrage a professional 
was his problem. 


On power: We established that they were the policy-making group for the 
program. They would determine in which of the three job areas they 
wished to work; they would decide the discipline to be applied if people 
were late or continuously absent, etc. They established the rules. Our 
role would be that of a review court. If the rules they made could not 
be supported, we would refer them back to them for review and considera- 
tion. ... Often we found the kids too tough, and our policy was to 
tell them their discipline seemed inconsistent with their complaints 
about how they had always been treated by others. We would ask them 
what their problems were -- why did they find it difficult to adjust 

to each other's differences when these caused them no personal harm. 

In time, they became very supportive to each other. 


On meaningfulness of curricula: Everything we taught related to the work 
they were doing. We gave them a course in growth and development that 
you would find on a university level, but we keyed it into the behavior 
of the children they were dealing with in the pre-school program. le 
gave them a course in group work, not too dissimilar to what you'd 

find in a school of social work, but again we keyed it into their 
activities in recreation. We oriented them to statistics by pointing 
out to them that they already knew a lot about probability theory. They 
knew it was a 2 to 1 bet not to make a 10 in a crap game. But as much 
as they knew, I knew more, and we went through a simulated crap game and 
I showed them how much money I'd have won if we'd really been playing 
"for real" because it isn't an even money bet against a 6 or an 8; it's 
6 to 5 against the shooter. They got quite interested and excited about 
probability theory and really wanted to know more. 


On linkage: We pointed out that their jobs could lead possibly to a 
career in the fields in which they were now engaged. 


On gratification: They got tremendous joy from discovering competencies 
they never knew they had and in knowing that they were making a contribu- 
tion to each wy gi and to those with whom they worked. 


Our success was beyond wildest expectation. Despite late paydays 
(depriving them of the supposedly essential "instant" gratification), a 
staff that made hundreds of mistakes, we not only had no drop-outs from 
the program, but we couldn't have beat those kids out with sticks. This 
created some difficulty because considering the kind of intake criteria 
we set up and our previous experience with more traditional ways of 
helping kids, we didn't expect to have anyone left after 12 weeks and 
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we had only raised le weeks worth of funds. At the end of that time, . 
we were scrambling around for additional money since all 10 kids were 
still there. Two years later, ‘all 10 were still involved ina whole 
series of activities and all had displayed spectacular competency, 
including our catatonic schizophrenic who was "chattering like a mynah > 
bird,'' according to a friend. In addition, we had no drop-outs, most 
had returned to school. None of them walked the same, talked the same, 
or acted the same. Their whole lives had oc sna as a result of getting 
to show what they could do. 


Initially, these kids were drawn at random from a group of 20 -- the 

other 10 constituted a control group which had been matched for sex, age, 
employment, education, and delinquency records. Checking these 10 

after a year, we found one person had been arrested for a felony, homicide; 
two others for burglary; none had gone back to school. This was not just 

a question of statistical differences -- there was no overlap. The two 
groups were just not operating in the same PTY eT Se - 


It's important to note that these changes could not be atiri huhed to the 
Hawthorne effect; i.e., the initial effect which results from almost any 
novel program which incorporates special teachers, special attention, 
special equipment, etc. The effects usually wear off very soon. But 

in our experiment, there was no wearing out even after two years, or | 
any lessening of success when staff was changed or when dozens of others 
were added to the program.* : 


How do we open up a parallel route to the credential 


If the war in Vietnam ended, unemployment would soar. Even in the midst 
of war, the more skilled jobs remain unfilled, and unemployment and low- 
wage employment are prevalent. Since employment at the expense of 

lives will hopefully not be a permanent way of life, peace and the 
inevitable increase in automation will leave the human services as the 
area with the greatest potential for massive job creation. 


The skilled jobs in industry and in the human services require credentials. 
Millions now unskilled and untrained cannot get credentials because they 
cannot go to college. We must begin to test the value of the proposition 
that education can come first and then the job. As the Howard experiment 
Showed, it is not motivation, but opportunity that is lacking for the 
poor. A parallel route to the credential should be available. In 
essence, the educational facility should be moved to where the people 
are, instead of making people go to the educational facility. In terms 
of the teaching credential, this is important -- not only to get the poor 
working -- but it is educationally valid to do teacher training right in 
the schools, dealing with problems as they come up with monitoring and 
discussion and combining the research and training functions. 


One of our problems in education is that we have taken a whole series of 


* 
Send for "Community Apprentice Program" from the Center for Youth and 


Community Studies, Howard University, Washington, D.C. (%2.00) for the 
full story of this experiment. 
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different: functions and labelled them "teacher". . If we analyze what a 
teacher does, we find many things that require little skill, training, or 
experience; many thines that require some skill; and some things that 
require all the professional experience at his command. \!e have lumped 
all these functions together and call them teaching. 


I would suggest that we establish an alternative route to the teaching 
credential. We can begin with a teacher aide position. Teacher aides 
could operate audio-visual equipment, “monitor hallways and lunch yards, 
perform clerical functions, read to children, and tutor students in need 
of special attention. 


As they demonstrate ability, they should be given college credit for 
their on-the-job experience and be encourared to enroll in essential 
college courses offered at a city collere, university or extension 
division. These aides, with experience and some: back-up courses in two 
years can advance to the position of teacher assistant. The assistant 
can take on additional responsibility; can teach under the supervision | 
of a professional and lead small: group discussions. In another two or 
three years, having gained additional collese credit for the increased 
work experience, and having taken some additional needed courses, the 
teaching assistant could become a teaching associate, performing much 
like a teacher does now. In another couple of years, the associate 
could become a fully-certified teacher. The role of the fully certified 
teacher would necessarily:be considerably different from his role today. 
The certified teacher would be a specialist, a conewl Patty a trainer, 
and a ne oe: those in training. ; } : 


These various snprotesetdiala can liberate the teacher to truly reach . 
every child in the classroom. Her assistants can lead small groups 

while the teacher can give individual attention to those who need special 
aid. Aides can help children with homework in the evenings; or they can 
communicate with the parents and pull them more closely into the educa- 
tional experience. | 


Getting a teachin credential via the route of. job-first, education-later 
could take 8 to 10 years. But throughout those years, a person is doing 
useful work. If motivation or ability are limited, he can remain at 

a landing and still make a contribution. If he wishes to go all the way, 
the system is open all the way to the credential. ... This is not 

merely a proposal for aices in the schools. We have had aides in the 

scnools for years. But aides to date have been limited to menial, dead- 
ended tasks, and a menial dead-ended: job in the school is not much 
different from the menial, dead-ended job in any other field. ... It's. 
the opportunity to move up that is the essence of a "new careers" program. 


If we don't create this parallel road -- this apprentice approach of 
on-the-job: training, back-up college courses, and increasing: responsibility 
which can ultimately lead to a professional status -- we create two 
problems: (1): we'll continue to have alien schools -- schools which 
belong to outsiders and never can attract and hold the students; and 

(2) we'll: lock out the poor from the ing tee and fastest-growing vs 
in our —" | fae 


The teachers’ aides should be recruited from the neighborhoods around 
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the school. If this is done, a different atmosphere can be created in 
the school. That school is then no longer a place where some people 
drop in from the peninsula at 8:00 a.m. and are sure they're on the 

way home by 3:30.. Today, slum schools cannot be accurately described 
as neighborhood schools because the teachers never live in the neighbor- 
hood. One of the problems of the slum school is that it is difficult 
for a working parent to talk to a teacher because the teacher is miles 
‘away by the time the parent comes home from work. One way to create 

a neighborhood school is to have teaching resources in the neighborhood. 


tS 


There are some who feel that this concept tends to further enclose the 

ghetto. However, if career development is institutionalized in the school 

system, and the indigenous poor are able to move in the systen, they 

become eligible to move anywhere such jobs are available, thus facilitating 

a move out of the ghetto. At the present time, there's no way in the 
world to truly eliminate segregation because true integration requires 

economic liberation. Housing and school segregation will be reduced 

much faster when many more people have the credentials to work in higher- 

paying jobs, giving them the financial resources to buy houses anywhere. 


How can universities respond to society's need for ''new careers" 


There are many who oppose any tinkering with higher education procedures, 
even though the great need to replenish the "vanishing professional" 
in all the expanding human services will not be met by the universities 

( as they function today. It is somehow assumed that the model of higher 
education has stood the test of time and any effort to provide an : 
alternative path in which "learning by doing" is heavily emphasized 
would be retrogressive. 


I think that higher education needs to be critically evaluated. Universi- 
ties have not achieved the ultimate. In fact, it may not be straining 
truth to suggest that higher education is the most atavistic of all 
systems -- that it was made obsolete with the invention. of the printing 
press. It made sense to go to the place where the book was when there 

was only one book. However, since books are both plentiful and relatively 
inexpensive, some of the palpable weaknesses of the system should be 
explored. | | 


Higher education as currently constituted in the helping services provides 
very little truly simulated experience before a person is exposed to the 
pressure of the job. Practice teaching and field experience are trivial 
and only minimally relevant to job experience. A person may go to 

school for four years before he is exposed to a classroom situation and 
can then decide whether teaching is for him. Similar agonizing reapprai- 
gals are forced upon prospective candidates for careers in social work, 
medicine, law, etc. The problem of this "all or nothing" nature of : 
training is further complicated because there are no intermediate landings | 
in human service professions. A person can train for nearly a decade 

and become an almost-doctor (and probably then sell pharmaceutical 

supplies), go to school for seven years to become an almost-lawyer, 

psychologist, social worker, teacher, etc. The lack of intermediate 

positions in the professions puts considerable pressure on credentialing 

agencies to pass unqualified candidates to professional status because 
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the alternative of giving no reward for such fureatmont of patie money, 
and energy is unconscionable. 


The new careers proposal, providing an alternative path to a credential, 
allows for much greater flexibility in the education process. A person 
unable to attain the terminal position can be offered an intermediate 
office commensurate with his ability and competences. A person can | 
utilize a number of combinations of training experiences to obtain a 7" 
degree. Some might start off in the on-the-job training and in a few 
years, cross over to a university experience (at the equivalent grade); 

or a person may be. at loose ends at the end of two years at a university 
and cross over to the learning-on-the-job alternative at an intermediate 
position (e.g., teacher-assistant). The existence of a number of 

career landings and the possibility of cross-over allows for much greater 
opportunity for persons to make meaningful contributions to society. 

While this increased flexibility would be of particular significance to 

the poor who are denied the conventional path to professional status, 

such a program would be valuable to affluent students as well who have 
difficulty negotiating the current route to a credential. 


Why we must begin to make change in public schools 


Pressure for educational change will continue to increase because of the 
"functional illiterates" that the schools are graduating or pushing out 
by the millions; because of the expanding need for more professionals; 
because of the millions who are locked out of the economic system for lack 
of a credential. There will be an increasing need to link up the popula- 
tion that needs jobs with the jobs that need doing. 


Total change in the schools is not possible quickly. But demonstration 
projects can be set up which can be beachheads from which more extensive 
efforts can be launched. Demonstration projects can be started with 
"soft" money -- funds from the Elementary & Secondary Education Act, the 
Anti-Poverty Act, the National Institute of Mental Health or the Ford 
Foundation. Start with small demonstrations and continue to expand as 
effectiveness is demonstrated. 


There's a need to work out a coherent educational package. Presently, 
we are all going full speed in all directions. One sroup says the | 
solution to everything is bussing; another that paying teachers twice as 
much will make the difference; another that homogeneous groups are the 
answer; some believe in providing an instant reward for good grades; 
some want even more credentials for teachers; some want more social 
workers or psychologists. Some say we are too permissive; others say 

we are too repressive. ... We need to discuss a total school -- what 
is it to look like? What kind of staffing do we need? How do we get 
the funds for it? How do we demonstrate that it works? And then how 

do we institutionalize it on a larger scale? Each year, more and more 
funds for education are authorized by Washington and Sacramento, but 
these funds are not drawn together into one package. ... Most of the 
programs offer compensatory education for those who didn't get the 
education the first time around, but such programs without drastic 
changes in teacher-student relationship won't be any more successful the 


second time around. 


There is much concern about the expense involved in creating vast 
changes in the institutions of the country. It is expensive to be sure, 
but the cost of maintaining a large spectator population is great too. 
It costs money to “welfare" people and to "warehouse" people. It costs 
about $10,000 to build one cell in a maximum security prison; it. costs 
over $4,000 to keep one youth in the California Youth Authority for a 
year. Watts was also an expensive proposition. 


If the human service systems are not opened to the poor, there will be 
the "costs'' due to a lack of teachers, doctors, social workers, etc., 
and yet the majority of the people who need work will be unemployed or 
jead-ended in poverty-income jobs. Poverty is pretty simple. Lven 
Calvin Coolidge figured it out. He pointed out that when a lot of 
people are out of work, unemployment results. 


There. can be no reality to human rights or civil rights if, instead of 
being discriminated against because of color, people can be discriminated 
against because they lack credentials. The two are so highly correlated 
that it amounts to the same thing. The basis of a poverty program must 
begin with job creation. And the huge education system must share the 
social responsibility of creating a portion of the — in ways that 

have proved to be educationally valid. . 


Much of the money needed. for changes in the school system already exists 
in the flood of educational and anti-poverty legislation. But most of it 
is used for prorrams that have long since proved unproductive. We need 
programs that do not ee the. poor’, but rather give a fair break 

to every child. 


The importance of educational change for all children 


Most school problems militate particularly against the poor and disad- 
vantaged children. But schools tend to degrade all children. The 
irrational rules, the sense of powerlessness, the dependency, the 
insistence upon conformity is destructive to the development of all. 
children -- and is antagonistic to preparing citizens for democratic 
responsibility. 


What has been suggested here to remedy the ailments in educdtion isa 
strategy which offers a better education for all youth. It./allows for 
democratic decision-making, creates a link with the future, provides 
gratifications and puts meaning into the educational experience for all 
youth regardless of background, neighborhood, or learning style. 
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EDUCATION U.S.A. 


Dateline: Washington, D.C. 
January 5, 1967. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF U.S. ON EDUCATION 


From the Chamber of Commerce of the United States has come a remarkable docu- 
ment aimed at improving the education of the poor and bluntly stating that more 
money, among other things, is prerequisite. "While money alone will not solve our 
problems, all observers agree that more money is needed," the report says. Also 
included in the report is the frank statement that "fully integrated education best 
prepares both minority and nonminority children for full participation in a society 
of opportunity and diversity." The report favors complete elimination of racial 
segregation in education, whether de facto or de jure. 


It needs to be said here that the report, "The Disadvantaged Poor: Education 
ae Employment ,'' is not_a policy declaration by the Chamber of Commerce. But it is 
a report by the Chamber's task force on economic growth and opportunity, headed by 
a former Chamber president, Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Christian Science Monitor, 

and including 100 of the Chamber's most influential members, presidents or other 
officials of major corporations throughout the country. It is a document of about 
400 pages, soon to be available from the Chamber, 1615 H St. NW, Wash., D.C. 20006. 


The Chamber was in the forefront of the opposition to federal aid for education. 
Recognizing frankly its present dilemma, the report emphasizes making maximum possi- 
ble use of state and local programs, but ends up with the conclusion: "The current 
dedication of federal agencies and, often, the practical advantages of federal pro- 
grams should not be minimized. Where no one else can do the job effectively, they 
should be utilized." 


There are 28 pee recommendations for action in the report. But the “big 
question" is where the needed additional money is to come from, and here it notes 
that the federal government, with its income tax resources, far outstrips state and 
local governments. . “It is becoming increasingly clear," the report adds, “that many 
states and localities, however willing and able to administer education, no longer 
have the resources to do so at the quality level this nation requires." Seeking a 
way out of the dilemma the report proposes three courses of action: | 


e A rebate to the states of a portion of federal tax collections. 

e A federal income tax amendment permitting taxpayers to claim as a deduction 
a percentage of their tax payments to state and local governments, perhaps 
assuming that a threshold percentage of state per capita income be applied 
to education. 

e Federal grants to the states, earmarked not for specific programs but only 
for specific purposes, eliminating the present categorical grants. 


"Federal legislation setting up consolidated grants for education would include 
only a broad statement of purpose, a requirement that the state provide matching 
funds, and a provision that an equitable share of the federal grants be used in met- 
ropolitan and urban areas. It would also contain some equalization factor to assist 
poorer states," the report says. (See p. 112 for further details.) 


Copyright 1967 National School Public Relations Association. 
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LEGISLATIVE GOALS IN THE STATES 


Most state legislatures, which c itributed $10.8 billion of the $27.8 billion cost 
of running public elementary and secondary schools in the current year, are meeting in 
legislative sessions this year. The state education associations, affiliates of the Na- 
tional Education Assn., have drawn up programs they will present for legislative consid- 
eration, and a review of these programs spells out what is required--more money. Grow- 
ing school populations, the persistent teacher shortage, the explosion of knowledge, new 
demands for improved quality and more education make this inevitable. EDUCATION U.S.A. 
has obtained from the state associations statements of their most urgent legislative 


requests. Results are given below. 


Maine is asking for a state income tax to move state aid up to 31% of school bud- 
gets, compared with 26%. (The national average varies greatly, but comes out to about 
35% of the total.) New Hampshire is asking for a statewide minimum salary of $5,000 
for fully qualified teachers. (The national average salary of a classroom teacher this 
year is $6,821.) Vermont is seeking at least $8 million to increase the state aid level 
to 40%, against the existing 26%. Massachusetts aims at increased salaries and amend- 
ment of its tax-sheltered annunity law. Rhode Island seeks a 10% improvement in state 
aid funds. Connecticut also seeks increased state aid to a flat grant of $180 per pupil. 


New York wants a state law dealing with professional negotiations; New Jersey, 
larger teacher salaries and cost of living provision for adjustment of pensions. Penn- 
sylvania is also concerned mostly with salaries and pensions. Delaware hopes for a state 
law dealing with professional negotiations. Maryland wants a state contribution to 
kindergartens which exist, without state support, in only six of the state's school 
systems. Washington, D.C., wants an amended retirement act, conforming to that which 


covers federal employees. 


West Virginia seeks $13.5 million more in state aid for salary improvements and a 
10-month employment period. North Carolina and Georgia are working for increased sal- 
aries and reduction of class sizes. South Carolina and Alabama have the same objectives, 
but put smaller classes first. Florida is seeking $496 million in new funds from the 
state and counties, plus a professional negotiations law. Mississippi would like to see 
a tenure law and smaller classes. Tennessee wants $65 more per child in state aid for 
a variety of purposes and fiscal independence for local school boards. Arkansas, too, 
is interested in tenure, and state aid for salaries. Oklahoma is trying for tax equal- 
ization programs to increase state aid. Texas is seeking $85 million a year more for 
salaries, and tenure, plus a professional employment act. 


Indiana and Ohio name professional negotiations laws as their first objectives, 
while Michigan wants an overall fiscal reform law which would bring in more than $158 
million in two years for school purposes. Minnesota aims at substantial improvement in 
its tenure law and legislation to authorize professional negotiations. Wisconsin has 
very similar objectives. Illinois, too, is seeking a professional negotiations law, 
and improvements in the formula used in distributing state aid. Missouri is concerned 
with the state foundation program and a revised retirement system. Kansas is trying 
for a professional practices act to establish standards for judging the competence and 
ethical standing of all teachers. Iowa is working for improved retirement and stepping 
up state aid to 40Z of school requirements. Nebraska, too, lists retirement improve- 
ments as No. 1, and adoption of a professional negotiations act. 


New Mexico, besides seeking increased salaries, wants more and better textbooks. 
Arizona is another state concerned with kindergartens for which state aid is not now 
provided, and with an improved pension plan. Colorado aims at recodification of its 
tenure law and some means of providing state aid through an income tax rather than high 
property levies. Utah is most concerned with improved pensions and also at least 
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maintaining the competition with neighboring states in salaries and school facilities 
which recent leginietures have accomplished. Idaho is seeking a greater educational 
share of the state's sales tax and extension of its public employee pension system to 
include teachers. South Dakota wants all school districts to operate high schools and 
at least $17 million a year in state aid. 


North Dakota wants state aid at 60% of the cost per pupil, up from the existing 4672, 
and improvements in its law regarding continuing contracts for teachers. Montana is 
working for an improved foundation program and removal of a $7,000 a year salary ceiling 
in calculating teacher pensions. Wyoming is seeking a teachers" employment act, which 
would define their rights and responsibilities, plus elimination of a statutory limita- 
tion on the tax liability schools can impose without voter approval. Washington is 
trying to improve the state aid formula, and seeks enactment of a professional practices 
act for teachers. Nevada is eyeing the state's tax on professional gambling for added 
state aid to education, and also hoping for a.teachers' professional practices act. 


Oregon wants, along with more state aid, an amendment of the state's corrupt prac- 
tices act, which now bars. educators from active participation in politics. California 
will seek amendment of a state law which requires all school instruction to be in 
English, a law which serves to prevent the effective education of many thousands of Mex- 
ican-Americans whose family tongue is Spanish. California also aims at overhaul of a 
law which requires a massive and intensive testing program at selected grade levels. 


Alaska seeks creation of a state board of education, to be appointed by the gover- 
nor with the board having power to designate a commissioner of education. Currently the 
governor names the commissioner and the state board of education serves in an advisory 
role. Hawaii's tentative program (its legislature does not meet until mid-February) 
calls for Or expanded sabbatical leaves and authority for the new state board of education 
to reclassify personnel and include salary adjustments in its regular budget. 


Virginia, Kentucky, and Louisiana do not have legislative sessions this year. 


The NEA Program — 


The National Education Assn., in announcing its legislative program for 
this year, said one of its strong recommendations would be amendment of the 
internal revenue law to permit teachers to deduct educational expenditures 
from gross income. This was part of an ll-point program approved by the Asso- | 
ciation's Legislative Commission. Other goals: Medicare services for 750,000 
teachers not now covered by Social Security; a school construction program; 
judicial review to permit determination of the constitutionality of federal 
funds for nonpublic educational purposes; and removal from the bill for over- 
seas Department of Defense Dependent Schools of a per-pupil cost determinant. 


William H. Hebert, chairman of the NEA Legislative Commission and secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Teachers Assn., said: "We firmly believe that 
teachers who use their own limited funds to improve themselves should be able 
to deduct such expenses. This should be true even if they incur these expenses 
voluntarily and the courses carry academic credit and lead to salary increases 
or promotion. Such a national policy can help combat teacher shortages and 
improve the quality of education by attracting and holding quality teachers." 


The Commission also determined to back home rule for the District of 
Columbia, which currently has the Congress of the United States serving as 
its board of aldermen. 
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CHAMBER SUGGESTS BASIC CHANGES IN EDUCATION 


Recognizing that public education "is sometimes described as the nation's 
largest industry," the report of the Chamber's task force on economic growth and 
opportunity maintains that we don't have a good yardstick to tell how well it func- 
tions. "There is little information to measure the quality of the public school 
‘output'--the student or graduate," the report says. It urges that efforts in this 
direction be expanded and suggests that one measure might be a student's employabil- 
ity, although it recognizes dangers here. But one thing we can do, the report sug- 
gests, is to find out why some poor children stay in school, "even inadequate schools, 
while others drop out." It suggests that dropouts be given an “exit interview" at 
the time they leave school, “by disinterested professionals." 


Ultimately the report comes to what is likely to become its most controversial 
recommendation. "We recommend that the government consider continuing to finance 
education for all children--but that it offer them, as an alternative to public edu- 
cation, financial support for private education up to the amount of the average ex- 
penditure per pupil in local public schools. We are led to this somewhat unusual 
conclusion by our belief in the importance of sound education and our concern that 
the present institutional structure in education may not be the best way to organize 
it." The task force developed this idea from three premises: 


e Timidity and complacency develop, and public schools are less vigorous than 
they should be, because there is no institution that can replace them. 

e -Diverse groups, in a variety of intellectual climates are more likely to pro- 
duce divergent ideas. "We take this diversity for granted in scholarship, 
in politics, and in the abundance and variety of the commercial market- 

i place. Why settle for the single choice in education?" the report asks. 

e "We think it desirable that parents should have a choice of schools for their 
children.... Different schools, none of them perfect, will have different 
combinations of strengths and weaknesses. Parents...should be able to 
choose to find the combination that best satisfies them and their children." 


Returning to its central concern, the education of the poor, the report adds: 

"Poor and middle class children would almost certainly benefit if such a choice were 

: available to them on fair terms. To date, only one nongovernmental alternative has 

’ been available to the poor. The parochial schools have shown that private alterna- 
tives can reach poor people. Parochial schools have often evinced a special concern 
for them and for members of minority groups. Although studies suggest that in many 
instances they offer their students an education at least as good as that offered in 
most public schools, we might well gain from offering poor people a wider secular 
choice. The plan we suggest for introducing private competition into the school sys- 
tem is relatively simple. It involves offering the parents of all pupils the option 
of sending their children to public schools or accepting vouchers which would be re- _ 
deemable for tuition at approved schools. Minimum standards would be set for private 
schools, much as we set minimum standards for hospitals and require physicians to 
demonstrate their competence." The task force recognizes that constitutional ques- 
tions might be, and in fact have been, raised against the participation of religious 
affiliated schools in any such program. But it leaves that question hanging, con- 
fessing that it does not have "constitutional expertise" to decide the issue. 
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INERS CHOOSE 


DENN CHAIR 
FILL BOGEN'S POST 


Paul Denn has been elected chairman 


of the Board of Examiners to fill out | 


the 1966-67 term of the late Dr. Isidore 
Bogen, who died on December 4. 

Mr. Denn, a board member since 1961 
and vice chairman under Dr. Bogen, was 


JAY E. 
GREENE 


PAUL 
DENN 


New Officials of Licensing Unit 


selected at a meeting at which Dr. Jay 
E. Greene was chosen as the new vice 
chairman. 

The new chairman joined the city 
school staff in 1930 and at the time of 
his appointment as examiner had been 
principal of Martin Van Buren HS, 
Queens. Dr. Greene became an exam- 
iner in 1950 after 12 years as a teacher 
in junior and senior high schools, his 


(Continued on page 16) 


$1.1 BILLION ASKED BY BOARD 


MAN 10 Programs for Early Grades Get — 
Top Priority in Budget Request 


Board Statement 
On New Budget 


The text of the Board of Education’s 
statement accompanying the adoption of 
the 1967-68 expense budget estimate is 
as follows: 


To meet more effectively the greatest 
problem facing the school system — in- 
sufficient pupil progress in fundamental 
educational skills — the Board of Educa- 
tion is making some modifications in the 
budget request submitted by the Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

Saturation of instructional services 
and the benefits of lower class size for 
children in the early grades, particu- 
larly in disadvantaged areas of the city, 
is the top priority in the expense budget 
which is being adopted today for 1967- 
68 by the Board of Education. 


Recognizes Responsibilities 


In providing these and other educa- 
tional services, the Board also recognizes 
its responsibility to provide full value 
for the substantially larger expenditures 


(Continued on page 5) 


THE EDUCATION DOLLAR ... 


INSTRUCTION & GUIDANCE 


76.9¢ 


SPECIAL 
SERVICES 


ADMINISTRATIC 


TRANSPORTATION 
. AND HOW IT IS SPENT 


The city schools will require $1,109,- 
287,702 to operate effectively in 1967-68, 
in the judgment of the Board of 
Education. 

This is the total of the expense budget | 
request adopted by the Board on De- 
cember 28 after a review of Superin- 
tendent Donovan’s estimate, analysis of 
evaluations of on-going programs, and 
briefs submitted by various organiza- 
tions and individuals. 

The budget total, recommended by the 
Board’s Camuniise on Business Affairs, 


( Continued on page 4) 


City-Wide Tests Show Reading Improvement in Grades 


City pupils showed marked improve- 
ment in reading comprehension during 
the last school year, according to a 
summary of city-wide test results pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search under the supervision of Dr. J. 
Wayne Wrightstone, assistant superin- 
tendent. 

Reporting on the distribution of read- 
ing achievement scores on standardized 
tests given to pupils in grades 2-9 in 
October, 1965 and May, 1966, Dr. 


Wrightstone said that there was an in- 
crease in the percent of pupils at or 
above the grade norm in every grade 
except grade 5, where the percentage 
remained the same. The test used in the 
survey was the Metropolitan Reading 
Achievement Test. 


Comment by Superintendent 


Superintendent Donovan said, “We 
are still seriously concerned that so 
many of our pupils read below grade 


level and we will continue to exert all 
the professional skill at our command 
to raise the achievement of all our 
pupils,” and added: “It will take time 
to realize the excellence we seek, but 
the Board of Education’s emphasis on 
early childhood education and on re- 
medial services is bound to bring favor- 
able results. a 

“It is much too early to make a 
definitive statement about this city-wide 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Celebrate Press Award 


“Press party" is held at PS 7-8, Brooklyn, to celebrate winning of first place certificate 

for elementary school magazines in Columbia Scholastic Press Association competition. 

In photo are Joaquin Brandt, who helped design cover of award-winning ‘‘Bridges’’; 

Principal Blanche R. Kasindorf, faculty advisor Florence Chudnov and editor Sarah Norat 
(I. to r.), while in front is Patty Davis, who contributed story. 


Training Project 
For Executives Is 
Given Clearance 


Deputy Superintendent Theodore H. 
Lang, with the approval of Super- 
intendent Donovan, has initiated a sur- 
vey of “executive development” in con- 
nection with the planning of an execu- 
tive development and supervisory train- 
ing program “of the highest quality.” 

The survey is designed to “give us 
a practical understanding of the needs 
and the direction in which we should 
be expected to move,” an announcement 
stated. The survey is to encompass 
three major phases, as follows: 


(1) An analysis of executive develop- 
ment practices and supervisory training 
programs which the Board of Educa- 
tion has conducted in the recent past. 


(2) Executive development and train- 
ing needs which are emerging within a 
projected period of the next ten years. 


(3) A practical program of action to 
be implemented in staged phases. 


As consultants in the survey, the 
Board has approved the part-time serv- 


ices of Dr. Sidney Mailick of the 
Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion at New York University, and Dr. 
Harry L. Miller, associate professor of 
education at Hunter College. 

Both are considered outstanding au- 
thorities in the field of executive devel- 
opment and supervisory training. 


MARLOWE PROMOTED 
TO AUDIT BUREAU HEAD 


Leon Marlowe is the new director of 
the Bureau of Audit, succeeding Morris 
H. Gershon, retired. He had as- 
sistant director since the formation of 
the bureau in 1960. 

A teacher of accounting and business 
practice, Mr. Marlowe served at Walton 
HS, Bronx, from 1931 to 1944, when 
he came to school headquarters as a 
staff member of the audit unit of the 
Office of Business Affairs —the unit 
subsequently being given bureau status. 
Mr. Marlowe is a certified public 
accountant, lawyer, and lecturer and 
author in the field of reatheres i His 
promotion was recommended by Super- 
intendent Donovan and approved by the 
Board of Education. 
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‘Merit’ Upheld As Pyblic Is Pledged ‘Complete’ Data 
In Board’s Communication Policy 


Board Unit Meets 
On NYU Findings 


How to meet more effectively the need 
for more qualified teachers and super- 
visors, and at the same time strengthen 
the merit system, has been the subject 
of discussions between the Board of 
Education and professional organiza- 
tions within the city school system. 

The meetings, conducted by the 
Board’s Committee on Law, Legislation 
and Licensing, dealt with recommenda- 
tions on the recruitment, selection, ap- 
pointment and promotion of teachers 
made in a recent report of New York 
University’s Center for Field Research 
and Services. 

Vice President Alfred A. Giardino, 
chairman of the committee, said that the 
group has already met with the Board 
of Examiners, United Federation of 
Teachers and Council of Supervisory 
Associations, and with Dean Daniel E. 
Griffiths of the NYU School of Educa- 
tion, to which the center is attached. 

“In our meetings, we have been try- 
ing to learn which of the NYU recom- 
mendations have obvious advantages 
and should be adopted, which might be 
desirable after modification or adapta- 
tion, and which do not warrant action,” 
said Mr. Giardino. He stressed that 
any changes or modifications would 
not do away with the merit system and 
that the merit system must be retained. 

“However, we are looking for new 
and more flexible policies to enable the 
school system to meet its needs for 
effective teaching and leadership,” he 
added. 

Mr. Giardino said that ways are being 
sought to facilitate recruitment and 
selection procedures, and to make pro- 
cedures less onerous to applicants. 

Other members of the Board commit- 
tee are President Lloyd K. Garrison, 
Thomas. C. Burke and Dr. Clarence 
Senior. 


$4,000 in Awards 
Granted by ‘Friends’ 


The Friends of Music for Junior High 
Schools Pupils of the City of New York, 
organized in 1958 to encourage instru- 
mental and vocal development, awarded 
scholarships totaling $4,000 to 18 pupils 
at a ceremony at school headquarters on 
December 21. These are the first scholar- 
ships to be granted by the organization, 
whose president is comedian Sam Leven- 
son, a former city teacher. 


The Board of Education, pledging 
“frank and complete” information about 
the administration and operation of the 
city’s schools, has established a policy 
on “Communication Between the Schools 
and the Public.” 

Adopted at the regular December 
meeting, the policy also calls for prompt 
release of reports of evaluations of ex- 
perimental, demonstration and on-going 
programs; public reporting of results of 
standardized tests of pupil achievement ; 
active seeking and consideration of pub- 
lic attitudes and proposals in the plan- 
ning of school system policies and 
procedures; and in-service training in 
school-community relations for the pro- 
fessional and administrative staffs of 
schools, districts and central offices. 

The policy resolution, proposed by 
Vice President Alfred A. Giardino, de- 
clares in its preamble that “by law and 
tradition, all aspects of a public school 
system’s operations are of public inter- 
est and concern, and the Board of Edu- 
cation welcomes and encourages the 
active participation of citizens in plan- 


ning for the highest excellence of their 
public schools.” 

“The community must have full ac- 
cess to information if its involvement 
in the schools is to be effective, respon- 
sible and useful,” the introduction adds. 

Commenting on the Board’s action, 
Superintendent Donovan said: 


Will Give “Added Momentum” 


“I welcome the Board’s adoption of 
the policy statement on communica- 
tion between the schools and the public. 
Although we have been conducting 
activities designed to improve school- 
community relations, much more can 
and will be done to this end. The 
definitive Board policy will give added 
momentum to such improvement.” 

He added that he will transmit the 
Board’s statement to all professional 
and administrative employees and will 
ask Assistant Superintendent Jerome G. 
Kovalcik, in charge of the Office of 
Education Information Services and 
Public Relations, to recommend guide- 


(Continued on page 9) 


REVISION IS SET FOR TOP LICENSES 


A staff committee under the chair- 
manship of Deputy Superintendent 
Theodore H. Lang of the Office of Per- 
sonnel is revising the Board of Educa- 
tion’s by-laws with respect to require- 
ments for license in the positions of 
assistant-to-principal and above. 

The revisions are related to newly 
amended regulations of the State Edu- 
cation Commissioner providing new re- 
quirements for administrative and su- 
pervisory service, which will become 
mandatory in September, 1969. 

“It is important that these revisions 


~ be made as quickly as possible and that 


information on them be released so that 
staff members may have sufficient time 
to prepare themselves for examinations 
to be offered under the new require- 
ments,” Superintendent Donovan stated. 

With the approval of the Board, As- 
sistant Superintendent Benjamin Strumpf 
(retired) has been engaged to serve as 
the committee’s executive secretary and 
coordinate the staff work necessary to 
the operation of the unit. Superintendent 
Strumpf retired in 1964 after a half- 
century service in the schools, most of 
it in the Bronx. 


In addition to Superintendent Lang, 
members of the committee include Mark 
L. Mendelsohn, Harry Miller and Assist- 
ant Superintendent Abraham Wilner, all 
of Personnel; Assistant Superintendent 
Irving Anker of the Office of Junior 
High Schools, Assistant Superintendent 
Maurice D. Hopkins of the Office of 
High Schools, Acting Deputy Super- 
intendent Helene M. Lloyd of the Office 
of Instruction and Curriculum, Assist- 
ant Superintendent Richard M. Lubell 
of the Office of Special Services, Exam- 
iner Samuel Streicher of the Board of 
Examiners, Assistant Superintendent 
Truda T. Weil of the Office of Ele- 
mentary Schools, and Louis Evers of 
the Office of Superintendent of Schools. 

Charles C. Mackey, Jr., represents the 
State Education Commissioner on the 
committee. 


Lewis Named Secretary 


Dr. Harry Lewis, director of trade and 
industrial education, has been elected 
secretary of the National Council of 
Local Administrators of Vocational Edu- 
cation and Practical Arts. 


STAFF BULLETIN 


LIST 40.000 IN 
BLOOD GROUP 


Close to 40,000 pedagogical and 
administrative employees have be- 
come members of the Employee 
Blood Credit Program, according to 
the Office of Personnel. 

During the month of December, 
a Red Cross mobile unit visited 
several high schools and _ school 
headquarters to receive blood do- 
nations. The unit’s next visit is set 
for January 26 at Franklin K. Lane 
HS, Brooklyn. 


ALLEN OF DISTRICT 6 
IS CITED FOR SERVICE 


At a Bill of Rights Day ceremony at 
City Hall, Mayor Lindsay presented a 
citation for “distinguished service in 
the field of education” to Dr. James 
Egbert Allen, school-community coor- 
dinator of District 6, Manhattan. 

Dr. Allen, a member of the school 
staff since 1926, formerly taught at PS 5 
and Frederick Douglass JHS, both Man- 
hattan, before joining the district orga- 
nization in 1946. He has previously been 
honored by national and international 
groups in recognition of his contribu- 
tions as teacher, author and _ social 
worker. 

Board of Education Members Aaron 
Brown and Rose Shapiro, and Assist- 
ant Superintendent Sidney Rosenberg of 
District 6, attended the ceremony. 


PLAN PORTABLE UNITS 
TO AID TEST PROGRAM 


The Center for Urban Education, 
which has been conducting a series of 
tests and evaluations for the city school 
system, has found a way to conduct 
programs in schools where there is a 
shortage of space. 

With the authorization of the Board 
of Education, the center will erect half- 
classroom-size portable units at PS 23, 


Bronx; PS 145, Brooklyn, and PS 123 


and PS 166, Manhattan, with the agency 
bearing the entire cost of the instal- 
lations. 

Principals of the schools will be per- 
mitted to use the space for small group 
instruction and testing at such times 
when the center’s staff is not working 
at their schools, it was announced. The 
Board approved the installations at its 
regular December meeting. 


$1.1 Billion Asked in New Budget; 
Early Grades Given Top Priority 


(Continued from page 1) 
represents a net increase of $9,906,000 
over the amount proposed by Dr. 
Donovan. In establishing the total, the 
Board made additions in the sum of 
$21,269,000 and reductions in the sum 
of $11,363,000. 


Saturation of Services 


Features of the budget include a new 
program of saturation of instructional 
services and the benefits of reduced 
class size for pupils in the early grades 
of the 264 Special Service schools — all 
located in disadvantaged areas of the 
city. 7 
“The serious reading retardation in 
these schools, the high cost of remedial 
programs and the still-large dropout 
problem —all point to the need and 
wisdom for a more massive provision 
of services for children in the early 
grades,” the Board said in a statement 
accompanying its adoption of the esti- 
mate. 

Eventually, the Board noted, the ex- 
pansion would be carried through all 
grades at the rate of at least one grade 
each year. 


“Full Value" to Be Sought 


The budget also discloses plans for 
providing “accountability and full value” 
for school expenditures. 

These include the first-phase develop- 
ment of a new planning, programming 
and budgeting system (STAFF BULLETIN, 
December 12, 1966), expansion of the 
Bureau of Audit, and the employment 
of outside business and _ professional 
agencies to advise the Board on cost 
and efficiency improvements “in the op- 
eration of some of the costly programs.” 

As adopted by the Board, the budget 
exceeds the 1966-67 authorized budget 
by more than $161,000,000. About 


$70,000,000 of the increase is intended 
to maintain existing services for an 
anticipated register of 1,079,750 pupils. 
The remainder is earmarked for educa- 
tional service improvements considered 
minimal “for the tasks ahead,” it was 
said. 

The estimate does not include any 
sum for the results of contract negoti- 
ations with employee unions which will 
get under way shortly. Neither does it 
include sums expected for 1967-68 under 
the federally supported Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. 


Other School-Related Expenses 


In addition, there are other school- 
related expenses which do not appear 
in the Board’s budget but in the budgets 
of other city departments and agencies. 
These include health services for pupils, 
in the budget of the Department of 
Health; light, heat and power, in the 
budget of the Department of Water Sup- 
ply, Gas and Electricity, and debt serv- 
ice, in the budget of the Office of Comp- 
troller. For the current school year, 
these items amount to $145,389,553. 

The Board’s budget estimate now goes 
to the city’s fiscal authorities for their 
consideration in the preparation of the 
city-wide expense budget which becomes 
effective on July 1 and continues through 
the following June 30. 

Prior to final adoption, there will be 
a public hearing conducted jointly by 
the Board of Estimate and the finance 
committee of the City Council. The 
date of the hearing has not yet been 
announced. 

The Committee on Business Affairs 
has Joseph G. Barkan as the chairman. 
Other members include Vice President 
Alfred A. Giardino, Morris Iushewitz 
and John H. Lotz. 


LOCAL SCHOOL BOARDS 
GIVEN 7 NEW MEMBERS 


Appointment of seven new members 
of local school boards was approved by 
the Board of Education at its regular 
December meeting at school headquar- 
ters in Brooklyn. The appointees and the 
districts in which they will serve are as 
follows: 


Mrs. Hattie Fredericks of 60 East 


102nd Street, Manhattan, District 2; 
Kenneth Ejill of 259 West 11th Street, 
Manhattan, District 3; Robert L. Bran- 
nigan of 2978 East 196th Street, Bronx, 
District 8. 

Also, Mrs. Mimi Eagle of 1148 East 
104th Street, Brooklyn, District 18; Mrs. 
Mafalda DiMango of 1554 8lst Street, 
Brooklyn, District 20; Mrs. Charlotte | 
Friedman of 30-72 36th Street, Long 
Island City, Queens, District 23, and 
Rev. Carl R. Smith of 89-62 164th 
Street, Jamaica, Queens, District 28. 
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Progress in Fundamentals Highlights Board Budget Aims 


(Continued from page 1) 
it requests and to account for the effi- 
cient utilization of all funds in the 


budget. 


1. ADDITIONAL SERVICES TO BE PROVIDED 
FOR CHILDREN 


Saturation of Services for Early Childhood Grades 


Action must be taken to improve the 
achievement of all pupils but especially 
those in poverty areas. The Board com- 
mends the Superintendent for the pro- 
posals he made to this end. In adopting 
the expense budget for 1967-68, the 
Board hopes to move even further to- 
wards this goal. Accordingly, the Board 
places top priority on providing the best 
possible early childhood education — 
pre-kindergarten, kindergarten, and 
grades 1 and 2—for all children in 
schools located in disadvantaged sections 
of the city. 

The serious reading retardation in 
these schools, the high cost of remedial 
programs and the sstill-large dropout 
problem — all point to the need and 
wisdom for a more massive provision 
of services for children in the early 
grades. The overwhelming belief of pro- 
fessional educators is that the earliest 
years are the crucial ones for setting 
the foundations on which learning must 
be built. True for all children, it is par- 
ticularly true for those children who 
come to our schools with a minimum of 
preparation for classroom activities. 


More Teachers, New Programs 


To provide more individual attention 
and small group instruction in the face 
of inability to reduce actual class size 
because of the shortage of classroom 
space, the Superintendent has requested 
additional teachers in the first grade 
classrooms of all schools to secure the 
benefits of reduced class size; 2,000 col- 
lege seniors as teacher assistants for 
grades 2 through 6; improvements in 
such matters as counseling and text- 
books; and introduction into 20 schools 
in disadvantaged areas of a new primary 
school organization which would incor- 
porate the best features of current dem- 
onstration projects with modifications 
resulting from the recent evaluations of 
these programs. 

The Board approves these proposals 
and adds a systematic saturation pro- 
gram for the kindergarten, first and 
second grades in all Special Service 
schools — 264 schools located in dis- 
advantaged sections of the city. Such a 
program would be carried eventually 
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Committee Active in Budget Preparation 


through the grades — at least one grade 
each year. 

In this way, a child will be assured 
not only of a good start, but also of 
a succession of forward strides out of 
the handicaps of his environment. 

In this program, funds are also being 
added for reading materials, textbooks 
and workbooks which the pupils will 
take home each day. Thus, the interest 
in learning which is whetted in the 
classroom will have an opportunity to 
flourish at home with the aid of parents 
and older brothers and sisters. 

Because the Board believes that pa- 
rential support and involvement are cru- 
cial to the success of the saturation 
program, it is also alloting additional 
funds for services and/or materials 
which the principals and teachers may 
need to enable them to reach out to the 
parents and draw them into a partner- 
ship for better education. 


Cost Exceeded by $20 Million 


The Board’s saturation plan would 
cost $20,000,000 more than the requests 
made by the Superintendent of Schools 
for this purpose. If funds become avail- 
able every school in disadvantaged areas 
would receive for 1967-68: 


Additional teachers for kindergarten 


and grade 1 classes equivalent to the 


number of teachers required to reduce 
average class size to 15, Except for the 
few demonstration schools, the average 
class size today in kindergarten is 21.6 
and in first grade is 26.5. Until adequate 
space becomes available for actual re- 
duction in class size, the additional 
teacher will join the regular classroom 
teacher in the same room to provide 
individual and small-group instruction. 
The additional teacher will not be given 
any out-of-classroom assignments not 
normally carried by a classroom teacher. 


Additional teachers for grade 2 classes 
equivalent to the number of teachers re- 
quired to reduce average class size to 20. 
At the present time the average class 
size in the second grade is 27 except 
for the few demonstration schools. 


One additional corrective reading 
teacher and one additional corrective 
speech teacher. 


Additional college seniors to be em- 
ployed as assistant teachers in grades 1 
and 2. 


One additional school secretary. 


Additional allowance of $10 per child 
in grades 1 and 2 for instructional sup- 
plies and equipment. 


Additional funds for materials and 
services which will help parents to take 
an effective and cooperative role in a 
school’s program. 


Effective supervision for the increased 
number of teachers. 


Full-Time Instruction 


As the Board pleaded at the recent 
public hearing held by the City Plan- 
ning Commission on the capital budget 
for next year, much more additional 
classroom space is needed to give full- 
time instruction to every child and to 
reduce class size. Despite substantial re- 
duction in short-time instruction in 
recent years, there are still 22,000 ele- 
mentary school pupils in the early grades 
who receive only four hours of instruc- 
tion instead of the full five hours. Most 
of these children live in the disadvan- 
taged areas of the city. 

The Board will intensify its public 
campaign to find additional classroom 
space. At this and last week’s public 
meetings alone, the Board has approved 
eleven items for the leasing of 40 addi- 
tional classrooms as temporary annexes 
to overcrowded elementary schools. 
Moreover, procedures are being devel- 
oped to speed up the occupancy of rooms 
once they are located and found suitable. 


(Continued on following page) 
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Statement Stresses ‘Full Value’ for School Expenditures 


(Continued from preceding page) 

The Superintendent of Schools re- 
quested operating budget funds for the 
elimination of short-time schedules for 
all first grade pupils. Hopeful that the 
search for more space will be successful, 
the Board is adding funds so that all 
second and third grade pupils can also 
get full-time instruction next year. 


Emotionally Disturbed Children 


A persuasive case was made at the 
public hearing for expanding programs 
for emotionally disturbed children as 
mandated by state legislation which be- 
came effective this year. The Board is 
adding $855,000 to the Superintendent’s 


request to meet this obligation. 


Decentralization 


The evolving decentralization of the 
school system, which began in Septem- 
ber, 1965, will assist the attainment of 
the Board’s goal of quality education. 
The Board and the local school boards 
are studying recommendations for ad- 
ditional sharing of responsibility at the 
local level. Any_meaningful further de- 
centralization will place an additional 
administrative and business burden on 
the offices of the district superintendents. 
Accordingly, the Board is requesting 
additional funds to assign one district 
business coordinator to each of these 
offices. So that the teaching ranks are 
not depleted any further and since the 
new positions are to handle administra- 
tive details, these coordinators will not 
be selected from the teaching staff. It 
is contemplated that additional assist- 
ance which may be needed will come 
‘from the present staff at headquarters. 


Repair and Maintenance 


It is well known that the repair and 
maintenance of our school buildings 
‘have long suffered from an insufficiency 
of funds with which to keep the schools 
in a proper state of use for our children. 
The Board fully supports the Super- 
intendent’s request for an additional 
$14,278,000 for the repair program. 


ll. ACCOUNTABILITY AND FULL VALUE 


Achieving the Maximum 


The Board and the Superintendent of 
Schools are keenly aware of their respon- 
sibility to achieve the maximum educa- 
tional value for expenditures. To carry 
out this responsibility the Board is 
taking a number of actions. 


Planning, Programming, Budgeting System 


The Board has retained the services 
of the Stanford Research Institute to 
develop the first phase of a new plan- 
ning, programming, budgeting system. 
This new budget and reporting tech- 
nique will permit more cfoctive evalu- 
ation of educational and administrative 
programs, and will also make the bud- 
get a more meaningful document. Under 
this new system the total costs, the goals 
and accomplishments of individual pro- 
grams will be reported. This clearer 
presentation of the program costs will 
permit more effective administration and 
control, more effective accountability to 
the public and improved planning for 


the future. 
Other Steps 


Two other major steps are being pro- 
vided for in this expense budget to 
secure the utmost efficiency from every 
part of the huge school organization. 


School ‘Day’ 


N ERI 


Eric S. Ericsson (I.), retired teacher 
with 40 years service, is shown with 
Principal Charles Kerstein at John 
Ericsson JHS, Brooklyn, where John 
Ericsson Day ceremony honored de- 
signer of U.S.S. Monitor for whom 
school is named. Governor Rocke- 
feller issued proclamation to mark 
104th anniversary of Monitor's victory 
over Merrimac during Civil War. 
Mr. Ericsson, grand nephew of John 
Ericsson, also served on staff of Ad- 
visory Board for Vocational and Ex- 
tension Education. 


One is the expansion of the Bureau 
of Audit so that there may be tighter 
cost controls. 

Another is the contracting for services 
from outside business and professional 
agencies to advise the Board on cost and 
efficiency improvements in the operation 
of some of the costly programs. More 
particularly, the Board is requesting that 
surveys be made of the school lunch 
and repair and maintenance programs. 

The Board has been studying the mat- 
ter of pupil transportation, including 
the effects of the common carrier fare 
increase and service charge, and the 
tightening of administrative controls. 
Pending the completion of this study, 


the Board is eliminating the Superin- 


tendent’s request for an additional 
$11,363,000 for pupil transportation. 


* * * 


The.continuing need to expand serv- 
ices to children is massive in spite of 
previous increases in the annual oper- 
ating budgets, which have resisted: in 
some desirable changes. ) 

The adopted budget estimate of the 
Board exceeds the 1966-67 operating 
budget by more than $161,000,000. 
However, almost half ($70,000,000) of 
this increase is required to maintain 
existing services for the pupils antici- 
pated in 1967-68. The balance, about 
$90,000,000, is for educational service 
improvements considered minimal for 
the tasks ahead. 

The budget estimate does not include 
any sum for results of contract negoti- 
ations with employees’ unions which will 
get under way shortly. Nor does it in- 
clude federal funds expected under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. 

The Board presents its budget esti- 
mate for 1967-68 with full understand- 
ing of the financial problems facing the 
city. Its own obligation to the children 
is clear. It believes that the expense 
budget here proposed is totally neces- 
sary to meet this obligation. It calls 
upon the elected officials and the citi- 
zens to pursue intensely all possible 
avenues of support, including increased 
financial assistance from the federal and 
state governments. 


Brooklyn Pupils on Tour 


Nearly 100 pupils of PS 270, Brook- 
lyn, enjoyed a conducted tour of the 

apitol and visited other points of in- 
terest during a recent excursion to 
Washington. The group was led by Rich- 
ard Fullen, assistant principal. 
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School-Neighborhood-University — 
Tied to HS Improvement Project 


Educators, parents and community 
leaders have been brought together at 
Benjamin Franklin HS, Manhattan, in 
a unique approach to the solution of 
the school’s educational problems. 

Organized as the Ad Hoc Committee 
for the Franklin Improvement Project, 
they are developing a program which 
they hope will “raise the levels of aspira- 
tion of the students, improve their self- 
image and provide remediation for their 
academic disabilities,” according to Prin- 
cipal Leonard F. Littwin. 

Comprising members of the Franklin 
faculty and student body, and represen- 
tatives. of the Board of Education, 
Columbia University and school-neigh- 
borhood organizations, the committee is 
seeking to apply the “most modern tech- 
nology and teaching methods to the 
problems that beset a ghetto high school 
in a disadvantaged area.” 


Will Seek Financial Support 

When a complete program has been 
drawn up, FIP will seek the help of the 
U.S. Office of Education and private 
foundations to finance its implementa- 
tion, it was announced. 

Meanwhile, progress in two areas of 
committee activity has been reported. In 
one, a school-neighborhood center sup- 
ported by Columbia’s Teachers College 
and staffed by Columbia personnel has 
been established to help parents with 
problems, provide students with tutorial 
assistance, and offer a meeting place for 
teachers and community residents. In 
the other, the General Learning Corpora- 
tion has installed a computer terminal 
for use in teaching mathematical skills, 
said to be a “completely new concept.” 

FIP grew out of a visit to Franklin 
by U.S. Senator Robert F. Kennedy in 
November, 1965 and a subsequent pro- 
posal that the federal government fi- 
nance a reading-help program. The 
Office of Education referred the matter 
to the Columbia authorities, who set up 
a series of meetings at the beginning of 
the school year with Mr. Littwin, newly- 
appointed principal, and staff and com- 


_munity representatives. 


All Phases of School Program 


It was decided at these meetings that 
FIP should encompass not only the im- 
provement of reading but “all phases of 
the school program,” and the ad hoc 
committee was thereupon formed to de- 
vise the best approach. 

Among the agencies represented on 
the committee are the Horace Mann- 


LEONARD F. LITTWIN 
Seeks Improvement in School Program 


Lincoln Institute, the Franklin Parents 
Association, MEND (Massive Economic 
Neighborhood Development) , East Har- 
lem Tenants Council and Union Settle- 
ment. 

Mr. Littwin was appointed to the 
Franklin post in September. He was for- 
merly principal of Broncksland JHS, 
Bronx. 


LAUD STAFF FOR WORK 
WITH ‘STEP’ STUDENTS 


“Since our son has been put into the 
STEP program there has been a miracu- 
lous change with the understanding and 
loving care he has received from his 
teachers,” the parents of a pupil at 
Evander Childs HS, Bronx, wrote in a 
letter to Principal Bernard Weiss. 

This is typical of letters received at 
the 20 schools where the school-to- 
employment program is conducted, and 
at STEP offices at school headquarters, 
according to Charles Savitsky, director. 

More than 400 pupils are presently 
engaged in the program, which assists 
potential dropouts and disadvantaged 
youth in a highly saturated supportive 
program of school and daily employ- 
ment, supervised and guided by teacher- 
coordinators. It is conducted in coop- 
eration with the State Education Depart- 
ment. 


MAILS CARRY 


TV REPLIES 
The postman will soon ring for 


hundreds of television viewers 
whose telephoned inquiries to “The 
Superintendent of Schools Reports” 
program on WABC-TV (Ch.7) were 
not answered on the air because 
there was no time left. At Dr. 
Donovan’s direction, all questions 
not acknowledged by him during 
the program are to be answered by 
mail. 
The “Reports” series is now in its 
second season and is presented at 
five-week intervals in the school 
year. The next broadcast is set for 
January 22 at 2 p.m. and will deal 
with the Board of Education’s ex- 
pense budget request for 1967-68. 


PTA’S BOOKLET BOOST 
TO ETHNIC RELATIONS 


City parents and teachers, through 
their community organizations and other 
activities, frequently reveal unusual skill 
in promoting better understanding be- 
tween ethnic groups within the school 
“sf amily.” 

For example, at new PS 321, Brook- 
lyn, the Parent-Teachers Association has 
provided for school parents a 24-page 
booklet printed in Spanish and English 
which lists the members of the faculty, 
special services available to children and 
parents in and out of school, and other 
useful items of information, it is an- 
nounced by Principal Paul J. Wiener. 

Entitled “In-About-Around PS 321,” 
the booklet was introduced at the 
school’s dedication at which guests were 
Mayor Lindsay and Board of Education 
Members Aaron Brown and John H. 
Lotz. Chairman Doris L. Cohen of the 
— School Board of District 15 pre- 
sided. 3 


Foreign Policy Book 
Uses School Photos 


Two photographs of activities at 
Woodrow Wilson Vocational HS, 
Queens, are included in the annual re- 
port of the Foreign Policy Association. 
The activities are related to the associ-’ 
ation’s Great Decisions Program, which 
lends itself to active student participa- 
tion and emphasizes the development of 
decision-making skills. Principal Frank 
Wexler and Joan Melomo of the social 
studies staff appear in the pictures. 
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‘School-Away-From-School’ Wins 


The federal government has given the 
green light for the establishment in the 
Bronx of a multi-purpose education 
center which would create a new en- 
vironment for learning “unrestricted by 
the limitations of normal school set- 
tings.” 

The “school - away - from -school” is 
sponsored by the city school system 
under Title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, which deals 
with “innovations” in educational pro- 
grams. 

Known as the South Bronx Multi- 
Purpose Supplementary Education Cen- 
ter, the project was initiated and devel- 
oped by a school-community committee 
for public and non-public school chil- 
dren in District 7 — the purpose being 
to make available to pupils on all school 
levels “a series of experiences, resources 
and materials that cannot be made 
available in their home schools,” ac- 
cording to Assistant Superintendent 
Bernard Friedman. 

The center will be the prototype for 
similar innovative units expected to be 
established in other sections of the city 
and elsewhere in the nation where there 
is a need to improve the educational 
program and strengthen school-commu- 
nity relationships, it was said. 


OK As Funded ‘Innovation’ Project 


SOMPSEC, as the activity is known, 
will be housed in old PS 29. Staff as- 
signments are now being made and it 
is hoped that the unit may be oper- 
ational “very soon,” Dr. Friedman said. 

As approved by the U.S. Office of 
Education, the center is to consist of 
three sub-centers dealing with (1) cul- 
tural heritage and identification; (2) 
music and art appreciation, and (3) 
parent-community cooperative programs. 

Approximately 250 children per day 
would be brought to the center in orga- 
nized groups, and small class and indi- 
vidual instruction will be available in 
music, art and other cultural activities. 
Special programs will be set up for 
school parents and community residents. 

U.S. Representative James H. Scheuer, 
in whose 2lst C.D. the center is to be 
established, expressed gratification at the 
government’s approval of the project 
and said: 

“I am hopeful that this innovative 
program will begin to provide the cul- 
tural and enrichment resources that are 
so desperately needed.” 

Norman Black, formerly executive as- 
sistant to Superintendent Friedman, has 
been appointed project director, it was 
announced at school headquarters. 


Rally for Future Teachers 


Rally for future teachers of health education is held by Bureau for Health Education at 
Red Cross headquarters, Manhattan, where 50 college students met with Gerald Brooks, 
acting director of recruitment, and bureau officials. In group (I. to r.) are Mary Ann 
Cantelmi of Brooklyn College, Susan Paskiewicz of Hunter College, Acting Bureau Di- 
rector Mary E. Fitzgerald, Mr. Brooks, Acting Assistant Bureau Director Grace Rundquist, 
Diane Guitterez of Queens College and Abra-Ellen Teitler of Long Island University. 


Supt. Landers Is 
Named Head of 
Aided Programs 


An assistant superintendent of schools, 
Jacob Landers, has been named by Dr. 
Donovan to supervise all state and fed- 
erally assisted school programs in the city 
schools, with the exception of one spe- 
cial project. 

In his new post, Superintendent Lan- 
ders will direct programs financed 


MRS. SHELLEY 
UMANS 


Superintendent in Charge; Innovative Unit Head 


JACOB 
LANDERS 


through Titles I and II of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, 
National Defense Education Act, Voca- 
tional Education Act, and similarly 
funded activities for public and non- 
public schools administered by the pub- 
lic school system. 

Programs under Title III of ESEA, 
dealing with innovative projects, will be 
supervised by Mrs. Shelley Umans, for- 
merly administrative director in the Of- 
fice of Instruction and Curriculum, Dr. 
Donovan announced. 

Mr. Landers, in his third years as an 
assistant superintendent, has had more 
than 30 years of service in the schools. 
He was in charge of the Office of Inte- 
gration Programs before becoming spe- 
cial assistant to Dr. Donovan last fall, 
and earlier served as principal on the 
elementary and secondary levels. 

Mrs. Umans, a curriculum specialist, 
has been actively involved in the devel- 
opment of programed instruction, team 
teaching, educational television and 
other new educational media. A mem- 
ber of the school staff since 1954, she 
has been a consultant on urban problems 
to many school systems across the 
country. 

Both have written extensively on 
school affairs. 

Norman L. Brombacker, who had been 
acting as coordinator of funded pro- 
grams, has returned to his previous post 
of special assistant to Dr. Donovan. 
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Following is the policy established by the 
Board of Education with regard to communica- 
tion between the schools and the public, ‘‘for 
continued implementation by the Superintendent 
of Schools and his staff in schools, districts and 


central offices’’: 
$ 


(1) The school system — central headquarters, 
district offices and schools — will inform local 
school boards, parent and parent-teacher asso- 
ciations and the general public about the admin- 
istration and operation of the schools frankly 
and completely, by every possible medium. 


~ (2) All reports of evaluations of experimental, 
demonstration and on-going programs in the 
school system will be submitted by the Super- 
intendent of Schools to the Board of Education 
and are to be made public immediately after the 
Superintendent and the Board have had an 
- opportunity to read and discuss them. All new 
programs, demonstrations and experiments are 


Text of Communication Policy 


to have evaluation procedures built into them 
prior to adoption by the Board of Education. 


(3) Results of standardized tests of pupil 
achievement and other pertinent measures of 
performance will be made available to local 
school boards, parent and parent-teacher asso- 
ciations and the general public. 


(4) The school system will use every possible 
means fo ascertain public attitudes and invite 
constructive suggestions about all phases of its 
operation for consideration in the planning of 
policies and procedures. | 


(5) Every employee of the school system has 
a role in the improvement of communication 
between the schools and the public. The — 
Superintendent of Schools will develop a com- 
prehensive and continuing program of in-service 
training in school-community relations for the 
professional and administrative staffs of schools, 
districts and central offices. 


Board Policy Pledges Public ‘Full and Complete’ Data 


(Continued from page 3) 
lines for implementing the policy “on 


all levels.” 

Until the adoption of its policy, the 
Board had taken various actions in pro- 
moting communication with the public. 
One such step has occupied the Board’s 
Committee on Community Relations 
headed by Mrs. Rose Shapiro. Focusing 
its attention on relations with commu- 
nity agencies,’ parents and school volun- 
teers, the committee has met frequently 
with various city-wide groups, both to 
interpret Board policy and to seek com- 
munity reaction and advice. The other 
members of the committee are Thomas 


C. Burke, John H. Lotz and Dr. Clarence 


Senior. 


Task Force Proposed 


The Board recently proposed the for- 
mation of a city-wide task force to 
advance education in disadvantaged 
areas, with the group to make recom- 
mendations for greater community par- 
ticipation in school administration. 

The Board’s Office of Local School 
Boards has facilitated communication 
between the 30 local school boards and 
the Board of Education. Members of 
the Board of Education have appeared 
and spoken at school assemblies, dedi- 


cation ceremonies for new buildings, 
local conferences and other community 
gatherings. When the Board was re- 
constituted in 1961, its public meetings 
were rescheduled for the evening when 
more people find it easier to be in 
attendance. The public is invited to 
speak on any item on the calendar. and 
special public hearings are held on 
major proposals. 

Superintendent Donovan likewise has 
conducted both a personal and a staff 
program in school-community relations. 
His personal contacts with internal and 
external groups have been numerous. 
His office has maintained telephone and 


COLEMAN JHS WEEKLY 
‘COLLEGE’ FOR ADULTS 


Every Wednesday night, John M. 
Coleman JHS, Brooklyn, is transformed 
into a “college” as school parents and 
other community adults become part of 
an adult education program organized 
in cooperation with Brooklyn College. 

Dr. Jack Bloomfield, principal of Cole- 
man and one of the program’s sponsors, 
said that nearly 100 persons are already 


written communication with groups and 
individuals. 


Responsibility in Central Units 


Several central units of the school 
system have responsibilities in school- 
community relations, including the Office 
of Education Information Services and 
Public Relations, Human Relations Unit 
and Bureau of Community Education. 

On the district level, a school-com- 
munity coordinator is assigned to each 
district office. Some schools, like the 21 
More Effective schools, have a com- 
munity coordinator on the staff. 


enrolled and that more are expected as 
additional courses are organized. The 
project was developed in meetings with 
community representatives, members of 
the Coleman faculty, Brooklyn College 
and the school system’s Bureau of Com- 
munity Education. 

Collectively, the group is known as 
the Ocean Hill Community Council and 
its objectives include a functional re- 
lationship with the Board of Education 
to “achieve and maintain an increas- 
ingly improved program of quality edu- 


cation.” 
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In Fund Post 


New York City Educational Construction 
Fund, established by legislature to help 
meet city's school building needs, has 
named Daniel Z. Nelson as executive 
director. Formerly with Housing and Re- 
development Board, Mr. Nelson will su- 
pervise fund's dual-occupancy program 
combining schools with apartment houses 
or office buildings, issuing its own 
bonds and notes. Fund's nine-member 
board of trustees includes five Members 
of Board of Education, with President 
Lloyd K. Garrison as chairman. 


ASK NEW TEXT AREAS 
~ TO TREAT MINORITIES 


Publishers of history and social stud- 
ies textbooks have been so cooperative 
with city school officials in giving space 
and treatment to the role of minority 
groups that they are being asked to 
extend their “excellent working relation- 
ship” in other curriculum areas, as far 
as the nature of the subject will permit. 

In a memorandum to publishers, re- 
minding them of official Board of Edu- 
cation policy with respect to recognition 
of minority groups, Superintendent Don- 
ovan called for “greater quantity and 
higher quality” of text materials which 
may be considered for use in the schools 
beginning next September. 

The Board’s policy also stresses ac- 
curate portrayal of the role of minority 
groups and leaders in historical events, 
and illustrations that reflect the varied 
ethnic. components of American society 
in whatever aspects that society is dis- 
cussed. Books failing to meet the Board’s 
criteria will not be listed, the Super- 
intendent said. 


The Board of Education’s projected 
building program for 1967-68, reduced 
by the City Planning Commission in its 
preliminary recommendations from 46 
to 18 projects, brought school system 
spokesmen to a commission hearing on 
December 15 to urge the inclusion of 
additional projects to meet immediate 
housing demands. 

“Our school needs remain stupendous, ” 
said Vice President Alfred A. Giardino 
in a statement reinforced by Superin- 
tendent Donovan. 

The Board is seeking to construct 32 
new schools and enlarge or improve 14 
existing units in a capital budget esti- 
mate of $284,000,000. The commission 
has tentatively recommended an allow- 
ance of $153,092,739, including funds 
for the construction of ten new schools 
and the modernization of three others, 
plus “first phase” construction of five 
schools to serve the planned Northeast 
Bronx Education Park in the Co-op City 
area. 

Future Projects Are Reduced 


The draft budget also includes 36 
projects for advance planning and site 
acquisition, and 14 for site acquisition 
only. The Board has requested 49 proj- 
ects in the first group and 35 in the 
second. 

The commission’s final proposals, with 
possible modifications resulting from the 
hearing which was held at City Hall, 
will now be considered by the Board of 
Estimate and City Council — which will 
hold a combined public hearing at a 
date still to be determined. The budget 
becomes effective on July 1 upon certi- 
fication by the Mayor. 

Mr. Giardino, in his appeal for 
greater allocations, said that “when 
pupil achievement in the city does not 
measure up to expectations, our citi- 
zenry has a right to complain,” and 
added: 

“‘However, when there is overcrowd- 
ing, short-time instruction, increase in 
disciplinary problems because of inade- 
quate facilities, and a lack of extra- 
curricular opportunities, pupil achieve- 
ment must suffer. 

“Dedicated teachers and competent 
supervisors cannot produce desired re- 
sults under substandard school plant 
conditions,” he continued. “Investment 
in removing the source of a problem is 
wiser than expenditures for remedial 
services.” 

The Vice President emphasized the 


importance of high school construction, 


Board Asks More Capital Funds, 
Calls Building Needs ‘Stupendous 


| 


and noted that the Board’s request for 
eight new buildings and nine additions 
has been cut to four projects in the 
commission’s tentative schedule, includ- 
ing one for Co-op City. 


Tells of ‘Snowball Effect’ 


Superintendent Donovan said that ad- 
ditional high school construction would 
have a desirable “snowball” effect on 
school housing, saying: 

“When we are able to transfer ninth- 
grade pupils from junior high schools 
to new four-year senior high schools, 
we are then able to move sixth-grade 
children from primary schools to the 
junior high schools. When that happens, 


we have space available in the primary 


schools for additional pre-kindergarten 
or kindergarten pupils, or for elimina- 
tion of short-time instruction.” 

The Co-op City grouping includes one 
high school, two intermediate schools 
and two primary schools, with an allow- 
ance of $5,000,000 with which to begin 
construction. The total estimated cost of 
the five buildings was set at $23,200,000, 
programmed over the next four budget 
years, but the commission said that “if 
a more substantial part of the planning 
should be ready during the 1967-68 
budget period . . . consideration would 
be given to amending the budget to 
provide for the additional funds re- 
quired.” 

Description of Projects 


In addition to the high school proj- 
ects, the lower schools provided in the 
Co-op City plan and the three moderni- 
zation improvements, the commission 
has tentatively recommended construc- 
tion of six new intermediate schools and 
one new primary school. 

The ten new construction projects are 


intended to provide capacity for 23,200 


.pupils. The Co-op City grouping, when 


completed, will house 10,400 pupils. The 
Board’s original program listed a net 
gain of 60,160 in school capacity after 
adjustments for replacements, etc. 

The commission also made reference 
to the new New York City Educational 
Construction Fund, which would have 
authority over the construction of dual- 
use structures for school and other uses 
outside the city’s debt limit. In this 
connection, the commission stated that 
“since the fund has not yet eee 
any definite projects, this draft budget 
has been prepared without consideration 
of what its impact on specific school 
projects in the future might be.” 
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‘Trust Fund’ Will 
Aid HS Scholars 


In Test Payments 


High school students who have been 
unable to compete for college scholar- 
ship examinations for lack of entrance 


fees now have a “big brother” in the 


Board of Education. 

At its December meeting, the Board 
approved the establishment of the “Board 
of Education Special Scholarship Trust 
Fund,” with assistance to be given to 
students whose family income either 
makes them eligible for welfare aid or 
meets the criteria established by the 
city’s Human Resources Administration. 

The funds with which to furnish the 
examination fees will come from the 
“Scholarship Award Fund for Future 
Teachers of New York City” without 
impairing the working capital position 
of the latter activity, it was said. 


‘GREATEST UNTAPPED RESOURCE’: 


What better source of identification 
can a disadvantaged child have than the 
teacher whom he meets every day? 

At Thomas Knowlton JHS, Bronx, a 
Special Service school, a faculty sub- 
committee with the approval of Prin- 
cipal Robert May is gathering biogra- 
phies of their Negro and Puerto Rican 
colleagues as part of a comprehensive 
program to help build the image of the 
Negro and Puerto Rican pupils. 


Former Pupil on List 
Thus, the children will learn that 


among their instructors is a former 
Knowlton pupil as well as: 

An All-American basketball player 
who has also played professionally. 

An orchestra conductor who also 
serves as area representative of Cross- 
roads-Africa, an organization dedicated 


_ Staff Is Key to Image-Building 


a ae 


‘Happening’ for Culture Chief 


Members of school system's art staff give “happening” for Culture Administrator Thomas 

P. F. Hoving at Lincoln Center in recognition of his efforts in promoting cultural ex- 

periences for pupils and adults. Tributes included presentation of wire-and-plaster sculp- 

ture of motorcycle made by art students Philippe Delmar and John Szapiro (above) of 

Canarsie HS, Brooklyn, and original painting by Ethlin Campbell, pupil of PS 316, 

Brooklyn. On April 15, Mr. Hoving is to become director of Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
which conducts many programs for school children. 


to strengthening the ties between Africa 
and the United States. 

A winner of the Teacher’s Medal for 
inspirational teaching awarded by the 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge. 

A professional male model who in 
college excelled at football. 

A number of college instructors. 

A number of musicians and artists 
who are acknowledged in their fields. 

The biographical series is one of a 
group of activities developed by a larger 
staff committee headed by Assistant 
Principal Tobias Sumner for the pur- 
pose of “achieving better identification 
for the culturally deprived child.” 


Copies for All Pupils 


Alejandro Rodriguez and Evelyn Her- 
nandez, comprising the biography sub- 
committee, reported that their colleagues 
willingly volunteered their biographies 
“when they knew the purpose of the 
project.” When the list is complete, the 
biographies will be mimeographed and 
distributed to all the pupils in the 
language arts program. A related list 
will deal with Knowlton graduates who 
have become successful in their chosen 
fields, it was said. 

Other aspects of the school program 
include assemblies honoring outstanding 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans, a salute to 
Afro-Hispanic nations, and demonstra- 
tion-lectures by Negro and Puerto Rican 
policemen and firemen. 

Ancillary activities include a pen-pal 
project with school children in Puerto 
Rico, and the installation in the school 
library of a human relations section 
featuring many books by Negro and 
Puerto Rican authors, Mr. Sumner said. 


Kressel Is Honored 


For MDT Direction 


Herman A. Kressel, director of the 
Manpower Development Training Pro- 
gram, has been awarded an “outstanding 
service” citation by the American Voca- 
tional Association. Presented at the 
group’s annual meeting in Denver, Colo., 
the award states that “your contribu- 
tions of practical and useful education 
are of great importance to the security 
and well-being of our nation.” More than 
3,900 adults are currently participating 
in MDT programs at 26 training centers 
throughout the city. 
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GAINS’ FOR MES, PAIRED SCHOOLS 


2-Year Programs Surveyed 


Two of the school system’s newer pro- 
grams, More Effective Schools and Com- 
munity Zoning (school pairing), have 
made progress in the two years since 
they were established but they are not 
without some weaknesses, according to 
evaluations by the Office of Educational 
Research. 


The MES Evaluation 


The objectives of the MES Program 
‘have been implemented to a reasonable 
and satisfactory degree,’ the report 
showed. 

The research findings were given em- 
phasis in statements by MES parents 
that their children have benefited by the 
program in many areas, particularly im- 
proved reading, improved relationships 
with other children, improved mathe- 
matics instruction and improved verbal 
communication. 

_ To parents and staff, the gains stem- 

med principally from the small class 
size which is basic to the program — 15 
in pre-kindergarten classes, 20 in kinder- 
garten and 22 in grades 1-6, it was said. 

The small class size “received over- 
whelmingly favorable reactions” by 
administrators, teachers and parents 
“whether they were asked to evaluate 
the effectiveness of this specific aspect, 
or whether they were asked which as- 
pects of the program had greatest influ- 
ence on school functioning and academic 
and social progress of the children,” 
the report stated. 


More Than 18,000 Pupils in Program 


MES serves more than 18,000 pupils 
in 2] elementary schools, with prime em- 
phasis on the improvement of language 
skills in general and reading ability in 
particular. There are 1,500 teachers and 
other professional personnel currently in 
the program. 

Members of the MES staff who par- 
ticipated in the evaluation said that the 
daily preparation period was an im- 
portant feature of the program “in help- 
ing pupils learn.” The teachers also 
indicated that the schools made gen- 
erally good use of the additional OTP’s 
(other teaching positions), the cluster 
teacher and guidance personnel, and that 
the program had had a “positive effect 
upon staff morale, the quality of instruc- 
tion, cooperation between teachers and 
parent involvement in the school,” ac- 
cording to the report. 

However, in some of the schools, 


teachers said thev were least satisfied 
with the way the clinical services were 
used and indicated that this aspect 
“either needed major reorganization or 
was less than satisfactory.” 

The staff members interviewed stated 
that lunchroom facilities were inade- 
quate, and that the movement of books 
and materials from building to build- 
ing and within buildings “was difficult.” 

The report also found that fewer than 
half of the MES units were integrated, 
and that there were many classes for 
four-year-olds “but few for three-year- 
olds.” ) 

The program is conducted in these 
schools: PS 1, 102, 106 and 110, Bronx; 
PS 41, 80, 120, 138, 165 and 307, 
Brooklyn; PS 11, 83, 100, 146, 154 and 
168, Manhattan; PS 37, 40 and 183, 
Queens; and PS 18 and 31, Richmond. 


The Community Zoning Evaluation 


In a separate report dealing with the 
Community Zoning Program, OER 
noted that administrators of the eight 
schools involved favored a linkage with 
MES and thereby “receive all increased 
services’ available to the latter units. 

The zoning plan was introduced two 
years ago in selected schools for the 
purpose of achieving ethnic balance 
and further quality education. The 
schools are PS 7-8, Brooklyn; PS 92- 
149, Queens; PS 111-112, Queens, and 
PS 127-148, Queens, with approximately 
9,000 pupils enrolled. 

According to school administrators, 
the program has shown “evidence of in- 
creased understanding between white 
and Negro parents and pupils.” 

Teacher reaction to the program was 
found to be mixed, the evaluation re- 
ported. While the teachers felt that the 
program increased understanding and 
developed respect for others among chil- 
dren in the program, they did not feel 
that it promoted an optimum learning 
situation for all and a considerable num- 
ber opposed any expansion. 

The majority of the staff members 
queried felt that the money “could be 
better spent on reducing class size in 
neighborhood elementary schools,” it 
was said. 

The MES and community zoning re- 
ports were prepared by research teams 
from the OES Bureau of Educational 
Research, Bureau of Educational Pro- 
gram Research and Statistics, and Bu- 
reau of Curriculum Research. 


Installed 


Isidor Auerbach, newly assigned princi- 
pal of Brooklyn Technical HS, is congrat- 
ulated by Mayor Lindsay at installation 
ceremony in auditorium. Mr. Auerbach, 
in school system since 1925, formerly 
was principal of John Jay HS, Brook- 
lyn. Tech is one of city's four specialized 
academic high schools. Members of the 
June graduating class won scholarships 


valued at $1,500,000. 


Automotive Honors 
Its Viet War Heroes 


A memorial service was held by Auto- 
motive HS, Brooklyn, in honor of for- 
mer students who gave their lives on 
military duty in Viet Nam. A plaque 
memorialized Juan Garcia, John Greil- 
ing, Thomas Kasai, Lawrence McMahon 
and Coley Washington. Speakers in- 
cluded Principal Louis Auerbach and 
Richard P. Foote, director of the Bu- 
reau of Management Information and 
Data Processing, who is commander of 
Schoolmen’s Post No. 543, American 


Legion. 


Pupil Wins Contest 


For Himself, School 


PS 58, Bronx, will be given a pro- 
jector plus a supply of filmstrips and 
staff member Patricia O’Brien will re- 
ceive a $100 U.S. savings bond — all 
because one of her former pupils won 
first prize in the elementary school sec- 
tion in a national contest on the use 
of maps conducted last year by FOM 
Filmstrips Clubs, a unit of Popular 
Science Publishing Company of this 
city. The pupil, Donald Wilson, now 
at Macombs JHS, Bronx, also won a 
$100 bond. 
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2 Professional Journals for Staff 


To Be Issued During Spring Term 


Two new professional staff magazines. 


will appear for the first time during the 
spring term. They and the STtaFF BULLE- 
TIN will comprise the only official peri- 
odicals of the city school system. Cur- 
riculum bulletins and similar instruc- 
tional publications are not affected by 
the change, it is announced by Superin- 
tendent Donovan. 

Discontinued publications and _ their 
points of issuance include “A-V Learn- 
ings, Bureau of a ae ine” 
tion; “Bridges to . Understanding,” 
Hemee Palas ‘Unit; “Curriculum 
and Materials,” Bureau of Curriculum 
Development; “Guidance News,” Bu- 
reau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance; “Intercom,” Office of Junior 
High Schools; “K-6,” Office of Elemen- 
tary Schools; “News and Notes,” Bureau 
of Home Economics, and “School Li- 
brary Bulletin,’ Bureau of Libraries. 


Economy and Efficiency Stressed 


The reduction in the number of peri- 
odicals was approved by the Superin- 
tendent on recommendation of his Pub- 
lications Council, appointed last semester 
to review existing materials and deter- 
mine whether their services can be per- 
formed more economically and more 
efficiently in a lesser number of publi- 
cations. 

The new magazines will include a 
broadened “High Points,” which will 
contain contributions from all school 
levels (it was formerly distributed 
largely in the senior high schools), and 
“New. York City Education,” which will 
serve as. a channel of communication 
for the offices and bureaus of the system 
in interpreting educational programs, 
techniques and goals, it was said. 

Discontinuance of the eight publica- 
tions was approved with the understand- 
ing that opportunity will be provided 
for including some of their contents in 
the new magazines. At the same time, it 
was announced that “Pathways to Child 
Guidance,” issued by the Bureau of 
Child Guidance, will continue for the 
time being because it is funded by the 
Community Mental Health Board, a 
municipal agency. 


Personal Opinion and Experience 


“High Points” will continue to publish 
articles of personal opinion and experi- 
ence by individual staff members, and 
will be issued four times in the school 


year. 


“New York City Education” will have 
three specific purposes: 

(1) To bring to the attention of the 
staff significant educational thought, de- 
velopments, activities and trends, with 
special attention to experimentation, re- 
search and innovation. 

(2) To serve as a unifying and co- 
ordinating instrument for city-wide 
articulation of educational objectives, 
with special emphasis on newer goals 
as they develop, such as grade reorga- 
nization, decentralization, etc. 

(3) To stimulate continuing profes- 
sional growth and development. 

This, too, will be issued four times a 
year, but in alternate months with “High 
Points.” Both publications will be issued 
through a new Office of Educational 
Publications. 

STAFF BULLETIN is now in its fifth 


year of publication, with a circulation 
of 83,000. It is issued through the Office 
of Education Information Services and 
Public Relations. , 


Members of Publications Council 


Members of the Publications Council 
include Maurice Basseches of the Office 
of Educational Publications, Bernadette 
Garvey of the Office of High Schools, 
Tord Holmberg of the Office of Person- 
nel, Jerome G. Kovalcik of the Office 
of Education Information Services and 
Public Relations, Charles Meyer of the 
Office of Elementary Schools, Bartelo 
E. Peluso of the Office of Junior High 
Schools, Shelley Umans of the Office of 
Instruction and Curriculum, and Daisy 
K. Shaw of the Bureau of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance, with Robert 
R. Robinson, special assistant to Super- 
intendent Donovan, as the chairman. 

Mr. Robinson replaced Murray Hart 
as chairman this term when the latter, 
then also a special assistant to the 
Superintendent, was promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent and assigned to 
District 4, Manhattan. 


Visitor 
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LO CICERO- MILLER 


Norman Rockwell (I.), noted illus- | 
trator, is welcomed on visit to HS of 
Art and Design, Manhattan, by Jacob 
|. Biegeleisen and Benjamin Clements 
(wearing glasses), co-chairmen of art 
department. Visit was one of series 
arranged for students in advertising 
roduction technology, previous guests 
Bare included Huntington Hartford, 
art patron, and Bel Kaufman, the 
author. 


VOTE JAN. 13 FOR POST 
ON PERSONNEL BOARD 


Administrative employees will vote on 
January 13 for an employee member 
and alternate member of the Personnel 
Board, which concerns itself with mat- 
ters affecting administrative personnel of 
the city school system. : 

The vote is occasioned by the com- 
pletion of the three-year terms of Anna 
V. Jefferson of the Bureau of School 
Lunches, member, and Louis Rauch of 
the Office of School Buildings, alternate 
member. 

There are three elected administrative 
employees on the board, and other mem- 
bers include designated representatives 
of the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Superintendent of Schools and Ad- 
ministrator of Business Affairs. Board 
Secretary Harold Siegal is chairman of 
the personnel unit. 


Thoreau Name for School 
New PS 17, Queens, scheduled to 


open next March, has been named for 
Henry David Thoreau, writer, poet and 
philosopher. The Board of Education 
approved the designation of name upon 
the recommendation of Assistant Super- 
intendent Mary Halleron and the Local 
School Board of District 23, in which 
the school is situated. 
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TOWARD POST-HS TRAINING: 


The city school system is giving all- 
out support to a special project designed 
to open the doors to post-high school 
education and training for teenage un- 
derachievers. These pupils are found in 
the tenth year classes, where their prog- 
ress is such that even if they should 
graduate from high school they prob- 
ably would be ineligible for higher 
learning, it is said. 

Concerned about this group and their 
eventual place in society, school authori- 
ties are cooperating closely with the 
Pre-Technical Program, as the project 
is called, and which-is conducted in the 
llth and 12th grades at 13 schools in 
association with the city’s two-year com- 
munity colleges. The basic objective of 
the vrogram is to prepare pupils with 
little interest in conventional high school 
courses for admission to a community 
college. 


500 Pupils Now Enrolled 


There are 500 pupils presently en- 
rolled in the activity, according to Dr. 
Abraham M. Finkelstein, project co- 
ordinator, formerly coordinator of in- 
dustrial education in the Bureau of 
Curriculum Development. He cited four 
features of the program, as follows: 

(1) Purposeful correlation of English, 
mathematics and science with a technol- 
ogy laboratory. 

(2) A team approach by the subject 
specialists. 

(3) A common conference period for 
consultation, joint planning, remedia- 
tion and pupil-parent conferences. 

(4.) Articulation with the community 
colleges. 

The training presently encompasses 
three technology areas — pre-business, 
pre-engineering and pre-medical. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Finkelstein, the city’s 
manpower needs for technicians are 


great enough to accommodate programs 


for many technologies, in a variety of 
program adaptations within each school 
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Campaign Leader 


Superintendent Donovan has _ been 
named campaign leader for the School 
of Education in New York University’s 
$100,000,000 capital improvement pro- 
eram. He received his master’s and doc- 
torate degrees in education at NYU. 


Help for the Underachiever 


and in varying relationships with the 
community colleges. 


Initiated by Supt. Loretan 


The program was initiated by the late 
Deputy Superintendent Joseph O. Lore- 
tan of the Office of Instruction and 
Curriculum, and currently is being su- 
pervised by Acting Deputy Superintend- 
ent Helene M. Lloyd, assisted by Assist- 
ant Superintendent Harry E. Wolfson of 
the OIC staff. The participating schools 
include: 

Pre-business technology — William 
Howard Taft HS, Bronx; Central Com- 
mercial HS, Louis D. Brandeis HS and 
Seward Park HS, Manhattan; Martin 
Van Buren HS, Queens. 

Pre-engineering technology — Chris- 
topher Columbus HS and Evander 
Childs HS, Bronx; Franklin K. Lane 
HS, Brooklyn; Francis Lewis HS, 
Queens. 

Pre-medical technology — Julia Rich- 
man HS, Manhattan; Andrew Jackson 
HS, John Adams HS and Long Island 
City HS, Queens. 


REGISTER AT 1,084,849; 
BETTERS ‘65 BY 18,925 


There are 1,084,845 pupils on register 
in the city’s day schools, based on the 
annual official October 31 count by the 
Bureau of Educational Program Re- 
search and Statistics. 

By level, the register shows 599,550 
in elementary schools, 212,953 in junior 
high schools, 224,039 in academic high 
schools, 41,463 in vocational high 
schools and 6,840 in special schools. 

Compared with the 1965-66 city-wide 
register of 1,065,920 pupils, the new 
figures show increases on all levels ex- 
cept the vocational schools, where there 
is a decrease of 1,014. 


New License Tests 
Listed by Examiners 


Applications for two new examina- 
tions for regular license are available 
at the offices of the Board of Examiners 
at school headquarters. Open to men 
and women, the tests are for attendance 
teacher and for auxiliary teacher, with 
February 1 and February 3, respec- 
tively, as the closing dates for filing. 


Pupils in Yule Broadeast 


Talented pupils from PS 260, Brooklyn, joined with CBS Orchestra in playing “Toy 
Symphony,” highlight of special Christmas 
regularly presented by Board of Education in cooperation with WCBS-TV (Ch. 2). Here, 
Maestro Alfredo Antonini meets with pupils Laurie Gittelman, Esther Miller, Kenneth 
Starnes, Vivian Gilliam, Sheryl Coaxum and Joshua Genn (I. to r.) prior to taping session. 
Series is produced for Board by Ethel Burns, music supervisor on staff of WNYE-FM-TV. 
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Day program on ‘Around the Corner,” 
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Reading Scores 
In City Test List 
Grade Advance 


(Continued from page 1) 
improvement,” Dr. Wrightstone com- 
mented, “but one cannot help but feel 
that the Superintendent’s ‘Focus on Fun- 
damentals’ and the Board’s policy on 
— in the schools may be taking 
hold.” 

Dr. Samuel D. McClelland, acting bu- 
reau director, reported the following in- 
creases in the percentage of pupils at 
or above the grade norm between the 
October and May tests: 


Grade 2 — 9.6% increase from 36.1% 


to 45.7%. 
Grade 3 — 5.8% increase from 37.8% 
to 43.6%. ? 
Grade 4— 6.3% increase from 33.8% 
to 40.1%. | 


Grade 5—No increase; percentage 


remained same at 40.1%. 
Grade 6 — 4.2% increase from 40.0% 


to 44.2%. 

Grade 7 — 3.4% increase from 41.0% 
to 44.4%. 

Grade 8 — 5.7% increase from 40.3% 
to 46.0%. 


Grade 9 — 0.7% increase from 49.9% 
to 50.6%. 


Questions Lead to Variations 


Dr. McClelland stressed that anyone 
interpreting test results must under- 
stand that “the nationally standardized 
achievement tests are constituted in such 
manner that 50% of the children in 
the national sample, at any grade level, 
score above the norm, with an equal 
proportion below. the norm.” He said 
that the nature of the questions included 
in standardized tests also makes for wide 
variation of reading scores. 

“The ranges of achievement are wide, 
with substantial numbers of high and 
low scores found at each grade,” Dr. 
McClelland added. “In grade 5, for 
example, some children read at the 
12th grade level, while in grade 9, some 
pupils read at the third grade level.” 

He stated that “characteristics of the 
New York City pupil population make 
it necessary to qualify and explain com- 
parisons with a national sample” and 
then said: 

“In the favored socio-economic areas 
of a large city, children have ready ac- 
cess to many books, magazines, adult 
conversations, trips and similar cul- 
tural experiences which enrich verbal 
knowledge. The enhanced verbal facility 


is reflected in reading proficiency and 


reading test scores. On the other hand, 
many children in disadvantaged neigh- 
borhoods not only lack such cultural 
opportunities, but often they must cope 
with negative influences which make it 
difficult to study. 

“If a particular school is in a de- 
prived alos area, the children and the 
teachers must strive to surmount diffi- 


culties imposed by socio-economic con- 


ditions. To judge the educational success 
attained merely by comparing the read- 
ing test scores with a national norm, 
without regard to the difficulties, would 
be inappropriate.” 


School Programs Are Factors 
The bureau gw also reviewed the 
Oo 


school system rts to improve read- 
ing achievement, especially in disad- 
vantaged areas, and cited such influ- 
ences as after-school study centers, cor- 
rective reading teachers working with 
small groups of children, special reading 
clinics, the More Effective schools, the 
Free Choice-Open Enrollment Program, 
All Day Neighborhood schools and Spe- 
cial Service schools. 

In 1964-65, for the first time in city 
school history, tests in reading were ad- 
ministered once in all grades from the 
second through the tenth. As part of 
his subsequent “Focus of Fundamentals” 
campaign, Dr. Donovan announced that 
the testing program would be expanded 
to twice-a-year testing in October and 
May in grades 2-9 and that there would 
be a systematic reporting of the progress 
to parents, parent associations, local 
school boards and the general public. 


Serve Many Educational Purposes 


The tests serve a variety of educa- 
tional purposes for administrators, su- 
pervisors, teachers and counselors — all 
aimed at improving pupil reading 
achievement, it was pointed out. They 
help also in the evaluation of the various 
projects instituted by the school system 
to improve instruction. 

The summary report also presented 
city-wide achievement levels in language 
skills, work-study skills and arithmetic 
skills for grades 4-5-6 as indicated in 
results of the lowa Tests of Basic 
Skills. 

This test battery, given once during 
the year, showed that in language skills, 
44.6% of fourth-grade pupils, 44.5% of 
fifth-grade pupils and. 37.3% of sixth- 
grade pupils scored at or above grade 
levels; in work-study skills, 31.9% of 
fourth-grade pupils, 34.1% of fifth- 
grade pupils and 32.3% of sixth-grade 
pupils scored at or above grade levels, 
and in arithmetic skills, 40.6% of 
fourth-grade pupils, 35.1% of fifth- 
grade pupils and 35.6% of sixth-grade 
pupils scored at or above grade levels. 


Mayor Picks 4 of 
Staff for New Unit 
To Help Retarded 


Mayor Lindsay has named four key 
members of the professional staff as 
members of his new Committee on 
Mental Retardation which is to “develop 
a complete range of essential programs 
in each of the city’s five boroughs.” 

The committee, comprised of doctors, 
educators, city officials and citizens, will 
recommend methods of expanding and 
improving present services for the city’s 
retarded, including school children. 

Staff members appointed to the unit 
include Assistant Superintendent Richard 
M. Lubell of the Office of Special Serv- 
ices, Director Katherine D. Lynch of 
the Bureau for Children With Retarded 
Mental Development, Director Simon 
S. Silverman of the Bureau of Child 
Guidance and Director Rebecca A. 
Winton of the Bureau of Early Child- 
hood Education. 

The three directors will serve on the 
education sub-committee, which will at- 
tempt to find more manpower for edu- 
cational programs, and ways and means 
to make better use of federal funds that 
are available to train teachers. for the 
retarded, it was announced. ) 

Superintendent Lubell was chosen for 
the government sub-committee, which 
will give close attention to continued 
liaison between city, state and federal 
agencies in the area of help for re- 


tarded children and adults. 


10 RICHMAN HS SENIORS 
STUDY CITY PROBLEMS 


As part of a course on urban prob- 
lems, ten senior students of Julia Rich- 
man HS, Manhattan, are serving eight 
hours each week in different municipal 
offices, including that of the Mayor. 

The course and the “interneship” pro- 
gram were developed by Mrs. Malvina 
Douglas, chairman of the social studies 
department, to stimulate interest in city 
careers and concern for problems that 
confront the city administration. 

Apart from the Richman project, 
scores of city high school students are 
employed in municipal departments and 
agencies under the school system’s Co- 
operative Education Program, in which 
students alternately spend one week at 
school and one week at work during 
their 11th and 12th years. 
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BOARD VOTES SUPPORT 
TO WCBS CAREER ‘FAIR’ 


As a service to city pupils, WCBS-TV 
(Ch. 2) will present a career guidance 
“fair” at the 107th Regiment Armory, 
Manhattan, May 1-12. 

The fair is designed to provide high 
school sophomores and juniors “with 
career information through presenta- 
tions by occupational associations, agen- 
cies and industries,’ according to an 
announcement by the Board of Educa- 
tion approving the participation. 

Mrs. Daisy K. Shaw, director of the 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, has been named staff liaison 
officer to work with station and armory 
officials in the planning of the fair, 
which will include morning and after- 
noon sessions for pupil visitations. 


EXAMINERS PICK DENN 
TO FILL BOGEN’S POST 


(Continued from page 1) 


last post before being picked as exam- 
iner being that of chairman of academic 
subjects at Samuel Gompers Vocational 
HS, Bronx. 

In a tribute to their late colleague, 
the examiners said that he “exercised 
creative leadership in (the) constant 
search for improved methods of merit 
selection and was responsible for the 
experimental introduction of many of 
the new procedures adopted within re- 
cent years.” 

Dr. Bogen “earned universal respect 
for his brilliant intellect, his integrity, 
his devotion to human rights and to 
excellence in education, and his com- 
passionate love for children, particularly 
the poor and disadvantaged,” the trib- 
ute stated. 

The Board of Education, in a memor- 
ial, said that Dr. Bogen “earned uni- 
versal respect for his devotion to the 
children and the schools.” 


Scully in Lunch Post 


By action of the Board of Education, 
William F. Scully has been appointed 
provisionally as assistant director of the 
Bureau of School Lunches, where he had 
been serving since 1964 as supervisor of 
operations. The assistant directorship 
became vacant in 1965 when the former 
incumbent, Kevin Howard, was pro- 
moted to the position of director. 
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‘Housing’ Project in School 


Six two-story frame houses are being constructed at Alfred E. Smith HS, Bronx, as part 

of intensive construction course. Under watchful eyes of instructor Fred Riehl (I.), students 

Irving Talavera, Dominic Caro and Charles Williams are shown preparing framework. 

Enlarged and modernized at cost of $6,000,000, school provides vocational, technical and 

college-preparatory programs for 1,350 boys. Former Board of Education President James 

B. Donovan was among speakers at dedication ceremonies on December 12. Charles 
A. Gilbert is principal of school. 
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SCHOOLMEN’S INVENTION IN BOOK 


Two city schoolmen, working together 
on Sundays for two years, have invented 
a programmed-instruction device that is 
being incorporated in a new textbook 
authored by another member of the pro- 
fessional staff. 

The inventors, holding U.S. patent 
number 3,284,925, are Dr. Lawrence H. 
Feigenbaum, principal of Dreyfus JHS, 
Richmond, and Bernard E. Leventhal, 
chairman of the English department at 
Bay Ridge HS, Brooklyn. The author is 
Dr. Jerrold Glassman, an assistant-to- 
principal assigned to District 15, Brook- 
lyn. The book is “Programmed Read- 
ing,” to be published by Globe Book 

ompany. 

The Feigenbaum-Leventhal invention 
is claimed to be an advance over earlier 
programmed-instruction systems in that 
it may be presented in book format 
without the use of mechanical shutters 
or “scrambled” text material. The pupil 
masters the program frame by frame, 
indicates his responses and checks their 
accuracy without involved page-turning, 
it was explained. 

(Incidentally, Starr BULLETIN would 
like to hear about other staff members 
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who have been granted patents for their 
inventions—Ed. ) . | 

Globe has also brought out “Explor- 
ing a Changing World,” written by two 
junior high school principals — John R. 
O’Connor of Francis Scott Key JHS, 
Brooklyn, and Melvin Schwartz of 
LaSalle JHS, Manhattan. The same pair 
previously published “Exploring -Amer- 
ican History,” also via Globe. 

Hilier Spokoini of John Bowne HS, 
Queens, has been appointed editor of 
“Language Federation Bulletin,” organ 
of the New York State Federation of 
Foreign Language Teachers. 

Material from “Spelling Words,” a 
curriculum bulletin of the Bureau of 
Curriculum Research, is included in 
“Word List, Primary Grades,” 1966 
edition, just published by the public 
school system of San Diego, Calif. 


Pupil Returns as Teacher 


Mrs. Marlene Nussbaum, who as a 
child attended PS 222, Brooklyn, has 
returned to the school as a regular mem- 
ber of the teaching staff. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
141 LIVINGSTON STREET. BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
RESPONSIVE ENVIRONMENT PROGRAM 


EDWARD A, WELLING JR. TELEPHONE: (212) 8322-6223 


DIRECTOR 


A February 10, 1967 
oe 
> 
e 


Mr. Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director, CORE . 
200 West 135th Street 
New York, New York 10030 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


Thank you so much for your expression .¥ 
in support of our efforts at the Responsive Environment i “J 
Program Center. I regret that your schedule prevented q 
you from attending personally. | 


I am taking the liberty of sending you, 
under separate cover, the descriptive materials we prepared 
tg for this significant event. | 


I am grateful for your concern and 
continuing interest in our demonstration projeet, here 
in the City of New York. Please be assured that you, or 
any member of your staff, will be most welcome to visit 
our facility, at any time you find it convenient to do so. 
I hope you can. 


Sincere 


Quart L 


EDWARD A. WELLING, JR. 
DIRECTOR, | 
RESPONSIVE ENVIRONMENT PROGRAM 


EAW: ef 


Responsive Environment Program Center — 2560 Linden Boulevard, Brooklyn, New York 11208 — Telephone (212) 649-9595 
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5 “ashngton, D.C. : 20 Ve. -e 
Recruiting Section 
fe | Telephone: 202/963-3401 
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Information for App licants 


The Teacher Corps was authorized under the Higher Education Act of 1965 
better seducation . for, children with .e mically and educa-.. 
tionally handice kgrounds.. Teacher. Coxps members will. be made 
available to local schools which have high concentrations of students 
coming from low income-families... They will work as teams of teachers 
which’ will supplement, not. maha -, the. existing teaching staff of .. 
those schools. A team will, consist .of.one experienced teacher who will 
guide and supervise between four and eight teacherelaterne.. 


An winaitaceal poi i the Cincher Osehe should generally meet the 
following requirements: 


1. amaster’s degree or its equivalent 

2. five: years of teaching»experience or three iynars of work... 
. vcexperience iwkth the disadvantagedios:.. - 
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There/are no age. requirements. Corps members may. be.married or. single. 
Married couples with or without families are eligible to serve together. 


ia ant O92 Teacgoue & Snitt lind: 
vias ‘of the tanthon Corps will aia to. 13. weeks: af. preservice 
training, conducted by colleges and universities throughout the United 
States. Upon successful completion of the preservice program, they will 
work in school systems in the same vicinity as the university in which 
they trained. The teacher-intern: will: continue his studies in this 
wniversity at: federal: expense for‘ his: two years. of teachar Corps service. 


‘If he completes ‘the program):he will receive a master's. — and 
| sya for — ee wee ene state. : 
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on a part-time basis during inservice. 


SELECTION is based on educational background, work or volunteer 
experience, and professional potential. The Teacher Corps is 
designed to attract graduates holding a B.S. Ora B.A. degree, 
who have not prepared for a career in teaching. 


SALARY is paid by the schools at a scale that does not exceed the 


starting salary paid a beginning teacher in the local school district | 
to which the intern is assigned. 10% is paid from local funds. 


TRAINING: 


Corpsmen undergo a two-year training program Gedductied by a participating 
college or university in seater durante p< a local school omens 


PRESERVICE--an 8 to 13 week program, Hooused Jou the specialized 
teaching that meets the needs of the children of the poor, with 
emphasis on the sociology of poverty. It includes both academic | 
and field work. | | 


INSERVICE --assignment working in a school system under the 
supervision of the experienced teacher, with a concurrent. graduate 


school program. 


LOCAL PARTICIPATION: 


Teacher Corps teams, consisting of one experienced teacher and four to eight 
interns, may be requested by school systems with a predominance of low-income 
students. the Teacher Corps reimburses the local district for 90 percent of 

all corpsmen's salaries, as well as all administrative costs. A college or 
university accepts candidates who qualify for admission to their master's 

degree programs. The schools select candidates who successfully complete the 
preservice training program. In the schools, corpsmen are under local authority, 
except that they may not supplant the regular teaching staff. The school 
determines how and where they will teach and they may be dismissed at local 
option. 


School systems in conjunction with universities may make application for 
participation in the Teacher Corps by suleteceng a proposal which has the 
approval of the state education officer. 


TIMING: 


Congress is now considering Corps appropriations to enroll more corps members. 
We are hopeful of favorable action before May, 1967. Meanwhile, the Teacher 
Corps is receiving applications to put corps members in service in the summer 
of 1967. Alli applications will be acknowledged and applicants informed of 
developments. Experienced teacher applications and intern applications may be 


obtained by writing the Teacher Corps, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
20202. Phone: 202/963-3401. 
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By FRED M. HECHINGER 


“The Teacher Corps has brought 
a much-needed infusion of genuine 
commitment and imaginative tal- 
ent. to the schools of New York 
City. I would count it a serious set- 
back to the cause of quality edu- 
cation ... if the Teacher Corps 
were not to be allowed to continue 
- and expand its work in New York 
and across the country.” 

So wrote New York's Mayor 
John V. Lindsay last month in a 
letter to John W. Gardner, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Wel- 
. fare. Apparently, 
praise of the National 
Corps is shared by observers across 
the country. But shared, too, is his 
uneasiness about the experiment’s 
future. 

Ever since President Johnson in 
1965 proposed the creation of a 
substantial force of idealistic 
young men and women who would, 
Peace Corps style, spend two years 
supplementing the teaching staffs 
of rural and urban slum schools, 


the idea has been widely hailed as. 


a way of harnessing youthful com- 
mitment. At a time when the slum 
schools suffer most from the teach- 
er shortage, the prospect of get- 
_ ting enthusiastic and expertly sup- 
ervised interns, fresh out of col- 
lege, seemed like a promise of rain 
during a drought. 

Since the young teachers in ad- 
dition would be attached to uni- 
versities for professional training, 
it was reasonable to hope that 
many of them would be lured into 
teaching as a career—perhaps 
even specialized teaching in slums. 

Although rarely had so much 
been promised for so little money, 
Congress has treated the Na- 
tional Teacher Corps as a legis- 
lative stepchild. 

The reason for this coolness was 
never totally clear. 

In part, it may have been the 
result of an almost pa 


tion, even though the Corps teach- 
ers are under the control of local 
school districts. 

In part, too, conservative spokes- 
men for the education establish- 
ment,-. especially in its teacher 


rather than the status quo. 

In part, the politically conserva- 
tive sections of the country may 
fear Corps teachers as “outside 
agitators.” - 

In part, finally, Congress may 
have used this fiscally relatively 


minor program as a means of get-. 


ting back at the President for hav- 
ing his way with so many other 
proposals. 

The plan called for 4,000 teach- 
ers during the current school year, 
- but the program was put through 
successive wringers until only 
1,227—-262 veteran “master” teach- 
ers and 965 Co —could be 
put in the field. New York City, 
which hoped for severa] hundred, 
has only 93 corpsmen in 16 of its 
$60 schools. 

Even more serious was the fact 
that the last Congress gave the 
N.T.C. only $7.5-million, just 
enough to see it through the cur- 
rent academic year. Since each 
contract is supposed to be for a 
two-year period, these young men 
and women are in the dark about 
whether they can continue their 
work next September. Meanwhile, 
they are under pressure to sign up 


Mr. Lindsay's | 
Teacher 
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HELP FOR THE DISADVANTAGED: Recent college graduates who serve 
in the National Teacher Corps have won the hearts of pupils and teachers 
because they are able to devote extra time to small groups of children, 
especially in slum areas. At left, Corpsman William Brochu, of Westbury, 
N. ¥., who is under the supervision of Queens College, uses building biocks 
to capture the attention of youngsters at Public School 19 in Queens. Above, 
he appears intent on trying to cheer up an unhappy looking boy on the school 
playground. Corps teachers work with children in the classroom and after 
school and make home visits. | 
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Reprinted by the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Office of Education 
from the New York Times, Sunday, February 12, 1967 issue 
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To train promising negerg sek in see 
deprived-~by _bringi ng. 
higher education c] LO! 


reach and teach the tan ‘ te 
To increase the fiuabes™ of accredited teachers qualified to ‘meet the unique 
needs of schools in urban slums and rural poverty pockets. 


The Teacher Corps is made up of experienced teachers and college graduates 
who wish to become professionals in teaching children who have been missing 


out on education. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHERS will represent about one-sixth of the corps -- they 
serve as team leaders to the apprenticing interns. _ 


| LENGTH OF SERVICE . 1 year (or 2 years if desired) ia 


DUTIES include supervising the interns; helping them with lesson 
‘plans; acting as liaison between the corpsmen, the college faculty 
and the regular school staff. ‘Many experienced teachers may teach | 
part-time. They may also assume. specialized school responsibilities 
such as counselling, “organizing teacher workshops on , the. disad- | 
vantaged and conducting remedial programs. ef 


SELECTION is based on experience in teaching the disadvantaged wae 
wane by ep bape aie a schoo} sci eek aig 


SALARY. in sabi by the: ocusciei ate the: Leonl. gau-niiihiasitine iaalliaiats with 
outioatant education: and eect Mite is. paket: ‘from. local funds. eo} 


INTERNS (contese: Graduates) represent the: bulk of. Aten’ cope. 


| LENGTH OF SERVICE -«: : + 2.years opow oft nl sine 


: DUTIES. hneineiiens mania ould Ui: ‘Group: sdcitieaien idk: tania ‘nd re- 
lated school and community work.  Teacher-interns have a‘ full 
six-day week divided between teaching in the schools, working 

- in the« community, and studying for a yraduate deyree.s While in 


the schools, teacher-interns work as part of a team supervised 
by an experienced teacher and often by members of the regular 
staff as well. The interns assume more professional responsi- 
bilities as they become more able: tutoring individual students; 
organizing special remedial study groups; developing cultural 
and reading enrichment programs; conducting field trips; running 
after-school study sessions; supervising recreation and extra- . 
curricular activities; and part-time solo teaching under the | 
supervision of the team leaders and regular classroom teachers. 


SELECTION is based on academic achievement ; : personal quali fication; 
experience with the disadvantaged; and professional potential. ie 
The Teacher Corps is designed to attract graduates, holding B.S. and 
B.A. degrees, who have not prepared for a career in teaching. 


SALARY is paid by the schools at a scale that does not exceed the 
starting salary paid a beginning teacher in the local school dis- .. 
trict to which the intern is assigned. 10% is paid from local funds. 


TRAINING: 


Corpsmen undergo a two-stage training program conducted by a participating 
college or university in conjunction with a local school system. | 


PRESERVICE--an 8 to 13 week program, focuses on the specialized 
teaching that meets the needs of the children of the poor, with em- | 
phasis on the sociology of poverty. It includes both academic and field work. 


INSERVICE--a twenty-one month or two school year graduate program, allows 
interns to pursue tuition-free graduate studies leading to teacher cer= 
tification and a master's degree. Concurrent with their academic prep- 
aration, the interns receive exper ienced-based training in a poverty 
school, under the supervision of regular classroom teachers and the 
teacher corps team leader. ee 


LOCAL PARTICIPATION : 


Teacher Corps teams, consisting of one experienced teacher and three to ten 
interns, may be requested by school systems with a predominance of low-income 
students. The Teacher Corps reimburses the local district for 90 percent of 

all corpsmen's salaries, as well as all administrative costs. A college or 
university accepts candidates who qualify for admission to their master's 

degree programs. The schools select candidates that successfully complete the 
preservice training program. In the schools, corpsmen are under local authority. 
The school determines how and where they will teach. They may be reassigned 

or dismissed by the schools (in accordance with the provision that corpsmen may 
supplement, not supplant, existing school faculty). 


School systems and universities may make application for participation in the 
Teacher Corps by submitting a proposal which must be approved by the state 
education authorities. 


WRITE THE NATIONAL TEACHER CORPS - WASHINGTON, D.C. 20202 
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APPLICATION FORM FOR INTERN TEACHER POSITION 
1967-1968 SCHOOL YEAR 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
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UDGET BUREAU NO. 51-R589 
AP VAL EXPIRES 7-31-68 


i : Washington, D.C. 20202 3 
APPLICATION FOR INTERN TEACHER POSITION 
National Teacher Corps 


A purpose of the Teacher Corps is 
ing or experience. | 
past experience do not yet qualify them to teach. 


to attract to the teach 
rence will be given to able applicants wi 
See Item 11, Section F. 


ing profession poees who have not previously had teacher train- 


a Bachelor’s degree (or its equivalent) whose education or 


INTRODUCTION 


This application in for the selection of professional Teacher — 


Corps interns... Persons with teaching experience should apply 
using the experienced teacher application form. Intern ap- 
plicants who are selected will become provisional members of 
the Teacher Corps and will be assigned to pre-service trainin 
at various universities throughout America,.and will be assign 
to projects in school districts if they successfully complete pre- 
service training. | | 


The Corpsmembers now in service come from all walks of 
life, and have diverse educational backgrounds and talents. If 
ou want to join, and meet the basic requirements, please apply. 
ou. may have the background that is wanted in some school. 


Since Corps candidates may not be interviewed until they 
arrive for pre-service training, please fill out the applicable parts 
of the form completely so your application may receive proper 
consideration. 


Selection and Assignment is a two step process. Appli- 
cants who meet the basic eligibility requirements must be re- 
viewed in — with references, college transcripts and other 
available verification data. Applicants who possess the special 
strengths, maturity and motivation required of the Teacher 
Corps mission will be qualified and notified of this action as 
soon as the decision is made, hopefully within two months of 
the original receipt of the application. Unqualified applicants 
will also be advised at about the same time. The second step 
of the process is the assignment to a specific pre-service training 
program. “Qualified applicants form a 1 from which nomi- 
nations are made to the universities conducting pre-service train- 
ing for provisional Corpsmembers. All interns selected at this 
stage in the process will be advised of the location, university 
and precise starting date within one month of that date. In 
most instances provisional interns will carry out their full two- 
yeats of service and education through the pre-service uni- 
versity. © Of course all selection and assignment is subject to 
clearance of funds by Congress. 7 


INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Read instructions for each question. 
2. Print answers clearly in dark ink OR use a typewriter. 


3. Leave no item blank. Write NONE or NA (not applicable) 
as appropriate. 


PAGE 1 


4. Use the.section designated for ‘“‘Additional Information” 


when more space is needed. If this is not sufficient, attach 
additional pages to the printed application form, 
printing your name in the upper right-hand corner. 
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SECTION A—GENERAL INFORMATION (Please Print Legibly) Pe 


B |DATE (Month and da 
5 bag et ee STARTING DATES OF PRE-SERVICE PROGRAMS WILL RANGE ( y) 
FROM JULY 1 THROUGH OCTOBER 30. ! WILL BE AVAIL- 
ABLE TO ENTER TRAINING AS OF 
1967 
C |LAST, FIRST, MIDDLE NAME OF APPLICANT D | DATE OF BIRTH E | SEX 4 
o1 [ | mate 02 [ | remate q 
F | CURRENT ADDRESS (Street, city, state, and ZIP code) G | TELEPHONE (Area code and local H | WILL REMAIN AT CURRENT ADDRESS 4 
No. ) UNTIL (Mo., day, yr.) 4 
1 | PERMANENT ADDRESS (Street, city, state and ZIP code) J op gaa (Area code and local K | SOCIAL SECURITY NO. ! 
0. = 


t | ARE YOU AND YOUR SPOUSE BOTH APPLYING? HUSBAND AND M | HAVE YOU APPLIED PREVIOUSLY? (If “Yes,”’ give month and year) 
WIFE CORPSMEMBERS MUST SERVE IN SAME LOCALE. (If “Yes,”’ 14 
attach both applications) e 


o1[ | ves 02 [ ] No o1 ["] ves 02 [ ] No a 
2 | PRESENT STATUS a agel , 


A | ARE YOU A UNITED STATES CITIZEN? (If “No,” state present B | MARITAL STATUS C |NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS 

citizenship ) OTHER THAN SPOUSE e 
o1 [| MARRIED . 

01 SB YES 02 S NO x 


02 wp SINGLE (Incl. widowed 


and divorced) yy 
D | ARE YOU PRESENTLY ENROLLED, EITHER FULL OR PART-TIME AS AN UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT IN COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY? | | _ 
o1 : YES 02 g NO (If Yes,”’ give month and year degree is expected) 7 


SECTION B—EDUCATION 


IMPORTANT — 1. Submit with this application, under item #25 or on a separate sheet of paper, a list of all courses you took at each college or university 
you attended in obtaining your Bachelor's Degree. If the title of the course does not clearly indicate the department of the college or university under 


which the course was offered, indicate the department (e.g. English, Science, Mathematics) in parentheses to the right of the course name. Include courses x 
you may now be taking. a 
| 2. Ask each university or college from which you have received, or will receive a degree by June 1967, to mail one copy of your tran- g 
script of record to the National Teacher Corps, Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 20202. Ask them to put your Social Security Number on the upper q 
right hand corner of your transcript. 4 
3| UST JUNIOR COLLEGES, COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ATTENDED. LIST THE MOST RECENT FIRST. FORMAL TRAINING OTHER THAN COLLEGE IS 4 
TO BE RECORDED UNDER ITEM 5 BELOW. a 
oS 
DATES ATTENDED FULL | PART TYPE OF DEGREE RECEIVED OR e 
(Month & year) |TIME|Time| EXPECTED AND DATE RECEIVED on | MINOR a 
NAME OF SCHOOL CITY AND STATE ean nn ‘ELD _ ee 
CHECK DEGREE | DATE (If any) = 
— ~ ONE REC'D | EXPECTED |(Mo. & yr.) a 
l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 & 
eA 
‘ P. | 
4 | CIRCLE BELOW THE GRADE WHICH MOST NEARLY APPROXIMATES YOUR UNDER- CIRCLE BELOW THE GRADE WHICH MOST NEARLY APPROXIMATES YOUR UNDER- 
GRADUATE GRADE AVERAGE AT THE END OF YOUR LAST SEMESTER GRADUATE GRADE AVERAGE FOR YOUR MAJOR FIELD AT THE END OF THE : 
LAST SEMESTER o 
cA 0+. Oe Oe ic: 8.8 A A= 84°68 Be Ce Cl CCH 
5 | LIST ALL TECHNICAL, TRADE OR OTHER SPECIAL TRAINING (CIVILIAN OR MILITARY) NOT COVERED IN ITEMS. USE ADDITIONAL SHEET IF MORE a4 
SPACE IS NEEDED. | By 
DIPLOMA OR | 
“ee © ene (Check CERTIFICATE : 
t 
NAME OF SCHOOL CITY AND STATE (on pent} one) vinit tes deamenacs RECEIVED 
FROM TO FULL | PART (Check one) 
TIME | TIME Yes | NO . 
L é 3 4 5'| 6 7 7. 2... / 
4 
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SECTION C—EMPLOYMENT RECORD 


INSTRUCTIONS — 


PR en ES , 


‘List all the jobs you have held since high school with your present or most recent job first, and so on. 
Do not include attendance at school. This is covered elsewhere in this questionnaire. 


; | If you have held more than four jobs, provide the same information for the other job(s) on an additional page or pages. BE SURE TO ACCOUNT FOR EACH a 
: YEAR YOU HAVE BEEN EMPLOYED. | 


On additional pages explain ‘periods of time not otherwise accounted for by your employment record, school attendance or military service. 


ee A |1. TITLE OF PRESENT (or Last) POSITION “72. SALARY 3. AVG. NO. HRS. PER WEEK 4. DATES OF EMPLOYMENT 
FROM (Mo. & Yr.) | TO (Mo. & Yr.) 


5. NAME OF SUPERVISOR 6. NAME OF EMPLOYER, CITY, AND STATE 


7. MAJOR DUTIES 


B |!. TITLE OF POSITION 2. SALARY 3. AVG. NO. HRS. PER WEEK | 4. DATES OF EMPLOYMENT 
(Mo. & Yr. ’ TO (Mo. & Yr.) 


3 5. NAME OF SUPERVISOR 6. NAME OF EMPLOYER, CITY, AND STATE 


oe 7. MAJOR DUTIES 


4 ¢| 1. TITLE OF POSITION . : -|2. SALARY 3. AVG. NO. HRS. PER WEEK | 4. DATES OF EMPLOYMENT 
: FROM (Mo. & Yr.) | 10 (Mo. & Yr.) 


5. NAME OF SUPERVISOR 6. NAME OF EMPLOYER, CITY, AND STATE 


“a 7. MAJOR DUTIES 


3. AVG. NO. HRS. PER WEEK | 4 DATES OF EMPLOYMENT 
FROM (Mo. © Yr.)] TO (Mo. & Yr.) 


D/|1. TITLE OF POSITION 2. SALARY 


5. NAME OF SUPERVISOR gist 6. NAME OF EMPLOYER, CITY, AND STA 


7. MAJOR DUTIES 


SECTION D—SERVICE PREFERENCE indicate the type(s) of Teacher Corps service programs, if any, to which you prefer assignment. You may check 


more than one box. The Corps will try to honor your preference. 


7\A 


(Check as many as apply) 


EMPHASIS ON PRE-SCHOOL EMPHASIS ON EMPHASIS ON 04 , 
01 [ | AND/OR KINDERGARTEN sn GRADES 1 THROUGH 6 03 [| GRADES 7 THROUGH 12 [_] NO, PREFERENCE 
B | IF YOU ARE NOT ACCEPTED BY THE TEACHER CORPS, WHAT TYPE OF WORK OR ACTIVITY WILL YOU PROBABLY SEEK? 


SECTION E—AREA AVAILABILITY 


WILL YOU SERVE YOUR 2 YEAR ASSIGNMENT ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES? 


SiA 
01 [] YES 02 [| NO (IfNo’’, complete 8B below) 
es | iF ANSWER TO 8A ABOVE IS “NO”. WHERE WILL YOU ACCEPT ASSIGNMENT? (Check as many as apply). YOU WILL NOT BE CONSIDERED FOR ASSIGN- 
MENT IN AN UNCHECKED SECTION OF COUNTRY. 
Section of Country 
Check Applicable Beavis SPECIFY AREA AND REASON AS PRECISELY AS POSSIBLE 
o1 [ ] NORTHWEST 
02 [ | SOUTHWEST 
03 [ | NORTHEAST 
04 [ | SOUTHEAST 
C | TYPE OF AREA 
o1 [_] URBAN o2 [_] RURAL 03 [_] NO PREFERENCE 
SECTION F—TEACHING QUALIFICATIONS gee: 
9 | A| ARE YOU NOW, OR HAVE YOU EVER BEEN EMPLOYED AS A FULL TIME TEACHER? 10] IS YOUR UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR IN 
O1 [ ] YES 02 gs NO (If "Yes", complete 9B) 
B | LENGTH OF EXPERIENCE (Months and Years) 
MOS. YRS. or [_] ves o2 [_] No 
11| A | DO YOU HOLD STANDARD TEACHER CERTIFICATION IN ANY STATE? B | DO YOU EXPECT TO BE ELIGIBLE FOR SUCH CERTIFICATION AFTER JUNE, 1967? 
o1 [ ] YES 02 [] NO (IfYes’’, complete 10B) a o1 Be YES o2 bo NO 
c | IF ANSWER TO 10A AND/OR 108 IS “‘YES", SPECIFY WHERE . 


If answer to either item 9A, 10, 11A or 11B is ‘‘Yes’’, please explain, in item 25 why the program will specially benefit you despite your previous teaching, training, or experience. 


12] A | HAVE YOU EVER LIVED OR WORKED IN AN IMPOVERISHED AREA OR COMMUNITY? B. DATES 
FROM TO 
1] LIVED 
01 & YES 02 [| NO (If Yes’’, complete 12B and 12C) 
2 | WORKED 
C | SPECIFY TYPE OF AREA AND/OR LOCATION, PLUS CIRCUMSTANCE 


SECTION G—MILITARY STATUS 


13 | IF YOU ARE A MALE, WHAT IS YOUR PRESENT DRAFT CLASSIFICATION? 14 SELECTIVE SERVICE NO. 
15 | A | DID YOU RECEIVE A DISCHARGE FROM ACTIVE MILITARY SERVICE? B | WAS DISCHARGE HONORABLE? 
o1{ ]yves  o2[ ] No (If "Yes", complete 13D) ~ o1 [ | Yes o2 [_] No 
C | IF ANSWER TO 13D IS ‘‘NO", SPECIFY TYPE OF DISCHARGE 16] SERIAL NO. 
idee 
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Y [PLEASE PRINT LEGIBLY IN INK) 


Fels baas Kae hot inserted at this place of the book in order to reduce cost and expedite printing. 
: After you have completed this page, please continue on page 5. 


APPLICANTS NAME 


| APPLICATION NUMBER 


\CITY-STATE 


. PERMANENT ADDRESS e 
List below the names and complete mailing addresses of at least eight persons not related to you who have definite 
knowledge of your qualifications and fitness for the NTC including, if possible, at least two persons who've supervised 
you for substantial periods on the job. If you have attended college within the past two years include in your list 
a professor in your major area your advisor and/or counselor and two other faculty members who know you well. 
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A] DO YOU THINK YOU CAN PASS A STANDARD PHYSICAL EXAM? 
o1 [ | ves 02 [ ] No (If “No”, explain) 


B | ARE YOU PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED? 
o1 [ | ves 02 [ ]NO (If "Yes”, explain) 


SECTION I-—LEGAL INFORMATION 


HAVE YOU EVER BEEN ARRESTED, CHARGED OR CONVICTED BY FEDERAL, STATE, MILITARY OR OTHER LAW ENFORCEMENT AUTHORITIES, FOR ANY 
VIOLATION OF ANY FEDERAL LAW, STATE LAW, COUNTY OR MUNICIPAL LAW, REGULATION OR ORDINANCE? (Do not include traffic violations 
for which a fine of $30 or less was imposed. ) ALL OTHER CHARGES MUST BE INCLUDED EVEN IF THEY WERE DISMISSED. 


o1 [ | ves 02 [ ] No 


If “Yes”, in a separate sealed envelope addressed to the Director, National Teacher Corps, and marked “Legal Confidential,” give your 
name, social security number, the oes charge, and a complete explanation including the date, place, and disposition. Include this 


envelope when submitting this application. 


SECTION J—FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


ENTER FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND INDICATE YOUR READING SPEAKING . UNDERSTANDING WRITING 


Kimeecnooe OF EACH BY PLACING “X" IN PROPER [1 oT | ae lanen | oun | me lanmet ue | oe loc | aa 


COLUMN. 4 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 iL 12 13 


A | SPANISH 


B | FRENCH 


C | AMERICAN INDIAN (Specify dialect) 


D | OTHER (Specify) 


SECTION K— ACTIVITIES 


LIST ALL ORGANIZATIONS IN WHICH YOU HAVE BEEN A MEMBER, SUCH AS FARM, LABOR, CIVIC, WELFARE, SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CO-OP, 
CREDIT UNION, AND/OR SOCIAL GROUPS. 


DATES OF MEMBERSHIP © 


NAME OF ORGANIZATION HIGHEST OFFICE OR POSITION NATURE OF 
(Do not abbreviate) (If any) ORGANIZATION FROM TO 
1 2 3 ees 5 


21 


HAVE YOU EVER BEEN ACTIVE IN UNPAID ORGANIZATION WORK (Include full, part-time or spare-time responsibilities) WITH COMMUNITY, 


SCHOOL, OR INTERNATIONAL SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS, LABOR UNIONS, ETC.? 
o1 [_] ves 02 []nNo (If “Yes’’, list below) 
PLACE OF DATES (Mo. & Yr.) 
NAME OF ORGANIZATION, CITY AND STATE TASK OR ASSIGNMENT ASSIGNMENT FROM TO 
| 2 3 4 5 


22 


WHAT SPORTS OR ACTIVITIES COULD YOU HELP COACH OR DIRECT? (Indicate participation by checking applicable boxes.) 


sent Oe PARTICIPATED COACH SPORT OR PARTICIPATED coin 
ACTIVITY H.S. COL. SINCE | DIRECT ACTIVITY H.S. COL. SINCE DIRECT 
FOOTBALL i] ART 


SECTION L—QUESTIONS 


23 


BRIEFLY, WHY DO YOU WANT TO JOIN THE NATIONAL TEACHER CORPS? 


24 


WHAT PROBLEMS DO YOU THINK INTERNS WILL MEET IN TRYING TO TEACH DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN? 
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USE THIS SPACE FOR ADDITIONAL COMMENTS YOU WISH TO M gr Rpm nyR re RE a ra RRC 
paculrasndipeigane 0 guhascntanggor age AKE AND FOR FURTHER INFORMATION TO ANY OF THE ITEMS ON THIS APPLICATION. (Indicate item 


CERTIFICATION 
! CERTIFY THAT the information furnished in this questionnaire is true and correct to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


26 | SIGNATURE OF APPLICANT 27 | DATE 


NATIONAL TEACHER CORPS 


SEND COMPLETED APPLICATION FORM TO > Orrice Or Epucation 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
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NATIONAL TEACHER CORPS ¢ U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20202 
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Clarence H. Hunter 
Information Officer . : 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
801 19th St., NW... 

Washington, D.C. 20425. 


ry.20, 1967 


Telephone: (202) 382-1228 


— 


WASHINGTON, D.C.----- The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
recommended today that the Federal Government give "immediate and urgent .. 
consideration" to new legislation which would result in the elimination 


of racial isolation from the DUbR A. Ae RROTA of the Nation. 


Racial Isolation in the _ Public Schools, the conetentes study 


done at the request of. President Faas. found: that Negro children a 


schools, whatever the . source of that semanas 3 William Le tiatan,: 
Staff Director of the Commission, announced the results of the study - 
and the Agency's recommendations. 


The Commission --- composed of two college presidents, a 


newspaper editor, an attorney, a college professor and a law school 


dean --- concluded unanimously that: 

| | "Negro children who attend predominant ly Négro schools do not : , ih 
achieve as well as other children, Negro and white. Their sek aniilen 

are more restricted than those of other children and they do not have 

as much confidence that they can influence their own Suebiiain: When 

they become adults; they are less likely. to participate in the 


mainstream of American society." 


In carrying out its study, the Commission collected and analyzed - ee 


existing data, conducted new research and held public hearings in‘ which 
it heard testimony from school officials, teachers, parents and 


community leaders. 


The Commission examined a number of factors which influence the 


achievement and attitudes of students, including the quality of teaching 


and the social and economic composition of their schools. It confirmed 


the major finding of the Equality of Educational Opportunity survey by 


the U.S. Office of Education that the social class composition of schools 
has an important effect on student achievement and attitudes. "The social 
class. of a student's classmates --- as measured by the economic 


circumstances and educational background of their families -- also 


strongly influences his achievement and attitudes," reported the Commission. 
"Regardless of his own family background, an individual student achieves 
better in schools where most of his fellow students are from advantaged 


backgrounds than in schools where most of his fellow students are from 


disadvantaged backgrounds." 

While finding that these factors are important, the Commission 
learned that even when they are taken into account there were significant 
differences in the performance and attitudes of Negro students who 
attended majority-Negro schools when they were compared with Negro students 
in majority-white schools. Schools with majority-Negro enrollments often 


are regarded and treated by the community as segregated and inferior schools, 


the Commission reported, and students, teachers, and administrative staff 


frequently share the community's view. "This stigma affects the achievement 


and attitudes of Negro students," the report said. 


Since comparatively few Negroes come from advantaged backgrounds, 
the Commission pointed out that desegregation would be necessary to 
remedy social class isolation as well as racial isolation. 

| cise eatin. bipartisan Federal agency reported that 
it also found evidence which suggested that white children are handicapped 
when -they are educated in. all-white schools. White adults with racially 
isolated backgrounds, the Commission found, tend to resist measures 
designed to overcome discrimination against Negroes while whites who 
have had .a desegregated education are more likely to report a willingness 
to accept Negroes in desegregated situations and .to.support: measures 
that will afford equal opportunity. 

"Although it cannot be documented in traditional ways, we believe 
that white children are deprived of something of value when they grow up 
in: isolation from children of other races, when their self-esteem and 
assurance may rest in: part upon false notions of racial superiority, when 
they are. not prepared by their school experience to participate fully in 
a world rich in human diversity," said the Commission. "These losses, 
although not as tangible as those which racial isolation inflicts upon 
Negro youngsters, are real.enough to deserve the attention of parents 
concerned about their children's development..." 

The Nation's metropolitan areas are Sssisscatiies siesta separated 


socially and economically as well as racially, the Commission found in its 


study. 


"Racial isolation in the public schools is intense throughout the 


' United States,'' the Commission reported, "In the Nation's metropolitan 


areas, where two-thirds of both the Negro and white population now live, 
it is most severe. Seventy-five percent of the Negro elementary students 
in the Nation's cities are in schools with enrollments that are nearly 
all-Negro while 83 percent of the white students are in nearly all-white 
schools. Nearly nine of every 10 Negro elementary students in the cities 
attend majority-Negro schools." 

The Commission assessed existing remedies for racial isolation, 
including programs of school desegregation and compensatory education. 
The Commission reviewed and evaluated compensatory education programs (the 
Banneker Project in St. Louis, Mo., the Higher Horizons Program for Under- 
privileged Children in New York City, the All Day Neighborhood School 
Program in New York City, the Madison Area Project in Syracuse, N.Y., the 
Education Improvement Program in Philadelphia, Pa., and similar programs 


in Seattle, Wash. and Berkeley, Calif.) It concluded that such programs 


have been of limited effectiveness in improving the achievement of Negro 


students. The difficulty, the Commission pointed out, is that compensatory 
education programs have attempted to solve problems that stem primarily 


from racial and social class isolation in schools which themselves are 


isolated by race and social class. 


The Commission also examined desegregation programs and found 
that the desegregation of schools is consistent with maintaining and 
improving the quality of education for all children. The Commission 
said that its study produced convincing evidence, both by practical 
demonstrations and sound proposals, that it is possible-to remedy a 
isolation and improve the quality of education for all children. While ~ 
public attention has been focused upon the more dramatic controversies, 
small cities and suburban communities have used a variety of successful 
techniques to quietly integrate their schools, and improve the quality 
of education for their children, the Agency reported. 

Congress has the power to enact legislation to remedy the inequality 
of educational opportunity to which Negro students are subjected, said the 
Commission. With its ability to appropriate funds, Congress is the branch 
of Government best able to assure quality education and equal educational 
opportunity, the Agency continued. New legislation to establish equal 
educational opportunity of high quality for all children, the Commission 
suggested, should embody certain essential principles: 


1. There should be a uniform standard providing for the elimination 


of racial isolation in the schools. Without outlining the needed legislation, 


the Commission commended as a reasonable standard the criterion already 
adopted by the legislature in Massachusetts and the New York State 


Commissioner of Education, defining as racially imbalanced those school's 


in which Negro pupils constitute more than 50 percent of the total enrollment. 


6. 


The Commission said it found that when Negro students in schools with 

more than 50 percent Negro enrollment were compared with similarly situated 
Negro apes ee in schools with a majority-white enrollment, there were 
significant differences in attitude and performance. 


2. Each of the 50 States should be vested with the responsibility 


for meeting any standard established by Congress and allowed maximum 


flexibility in devising appropriate remedies. "It would be unwise for 


the Federal Government to attempt to prescribe any single solution or 

set of pshittens for the entire Nation,"' said the Commission. "Each — 
State should be free to adopt solutions best suited to the particular needs 
of its individual communities."’ The Commission noted that in many 
jurisdictions, especially the major cities, solutions are not possible 
without the cooperation of neighboring communities. 


3. There should be Federal programs of substantial financial 


assistance to the States to provide for the construction of new facilities 


and improvement in the quality of education. The desegregation of the 


public schools, particularly in the major cities, will. require the 
construction of new facilities designed both to serve a. larger student 
population and to be accessible to all children in the area to be served, 
said the Commission. Federal financial assistance is needed to improve 


the quality of education so that more attention can be given to the. 


individual needs of children, the report said. 


4. There should be adequate time in which to accomplish the 


goals of the new legislation. » Acknowledging that equal opportunity in 


education cannot be achieved immediately, the Commission said that 
adequate time mist: be allowed for educational and physical planning, 
assembling and: acquiring: land, and: building new facilities. “However, 
since the problem is urgent a prompt start must be made toward findiie: 
solutions, progress must be continuous liedicoubatantist: and there must 
be some assurance that the: job will be completed as quickly as possible," 
said the Commission, | 

: The Commission recommended further that Congress consider 


legislation which would prohibit discrimination in the sale or rental of 


housing ‘and: expand ‘programs of Federal ‘assistance designed to increase 


the supply of low :and moderate income: housing throughout metropolitan areas. 


Progress ‘toward the goal of equal housing opportunity will facilitate 
achievement ‘of the goal of equal: educational opportunity, the Commission 
observed. 

|. Pointing out ‘that "to make integrated education dependent upon 
open housing is to consign at least another generation of children to 
racially isolated schools," the Commission recommended however that the 


Department of Housing and Urban Development require that low and moderate 


income housing, including the selection of sites for such housing, be planned 


on a nondiscriminatory basis; and that the Department require that relocation 


programs for persons displaced by urban renewal projects be designed in a 


nondiscriminatory manner that would prevent perpetuation of ghetto 


neighborhoods. Reduced residential concentrations of racial groups would 


facilitate the elimination of racially imbalanced schools, the Commission said. 


The report was requested by President Johnson in November 1965 ‘i 
when he observed that racial isolation in the schools "presented serious :~ 
barriers to quality education’ and asked the Commission to:'gather. the ' 
facts"’ and make them available to the Nation. The. President expressed: the: 
hope that the Commission's report would "provide a basis: for: action not : 
only by the Federal Government but also by the States and local school 
boards which bear the direct responsibility for assuring quality education." 

The Commission stressed that solutions to racial isolation must be 
those that not only will remedy injustice, but improve the quality of . 
education for all children. In most areas, the Commission said, the issue 
has been approached calmly and compassionately, with a view toward improving 
the quality of education for all children. "Steps have been taken to 
maintain and improve educational standards, to avoid the possibility of 
interracial frictions, and to provide remedial services for children who. 
need them,"’ said the report. "And, in most cases, the conclusion has been 
that advantaged children have not suffered from educational exposure to 
others not as well off, and that the results have been of benefit to all 
children, white and Negro alike." 

In cases where larger cities have received the cooperation of 
suburban schdol districts to achieve integration, the Commission pointed out, 
"Negro parents have reported that the values of better education have not 
been diminished by the bus trips necessary to obtain it and white parents 


have reported that their children have benefited from the experience. 


Administrators and teachers have described the educational results as positive. 


—_ 


"Fears of the unknown, therefore, are being refuted by practical 
experience,"’ said the Commission,....""Efforts to achieve integration by 
establishing schools serving a wider community clearly will be more 
difficult and costly in large cities than in smaller cities and suburban 
communities, but there is. every indication that they will yield beneficial 
results." 

Two members of the Commission wrote concurring statements to the 
report. 

Frankie M. Freeman wrote: "To the extent that the civil rights 
movement of the past several years has produced an impatience with the 
status quo, an upsurge of self-esteem, and a new assertion of dignity and 
identity among Negro citizens, it is healthy and long overdue. However, — 
there is little that is healthy and much that is potentially self-defeating 
in the emotionalism and racial bias that seem to motivate a small but vocal 
minority among those who now argue for ‘separate-but-equal" school 
systems. . . .- Quite aside from being poor democracy, it would seem to be 
poor economy, and criminally poor educational policy, to continue to 
isolate disadvantaged children by race and class when it is the interaction 
with advantaged children which appears to be the single most effective 
factor in narrowing the learning gap.” 

The Reverent Theodore M. Hesburgh wrote: ". .. it would seem most 
important to me, speaking as an individual member of this Commission, that 


those involved in all of the private elementary and secondary educational 


endeavors in this country study the full implications of this report and 


consider most seriously what their institutions might contribute to the 


ultimate solution of this pressing problem," 


10. 


The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights is an independent, bipartisan 4) 


iy me; 


agency created by Congress in 1957. Among other duties it is charged with 
the responsibility of reviewing Federal laws and policies with respect 
to denials of equal protection of the laws under the Constitution. 


‘John A. Hannah, President of Michigan State University, is Chairman and 


ice Chairman of 


ah 


Eugene Patterson, Editor of the Atlanta Constitution, is V 


‘e ~ 
> ee 


the Commission. Members of the Commission’ include- Frankie M. Freeman, 
Associate General Counsel of the St. Louis Housing and Land Clearance 
Authorities; Erwin N. Griswold, Dean of the Harvard University School of 
Law; the Reverend Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., President of Notre Dame 
University; and Robert S. Rankin, Professor of Political Science, Duke 
University. 

| William L. Taylor, Staff Director of the Agency, supervised the 


study and David K. Cohen of the Commission staff was Director of the 


Race and Education Study. 


GSA DC 67-13280 
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Volunteers on the Move 


It's moving time for Manhattan-based headquarters of School Volunteer Program, located 

for many years in old PS 69. With building about to be torn down, Madeline Merola, 

Faith T. Knapp and Geraldine Block (lI. to r.) pack equipment for removal to temporary 

quarters in Haaren HS pending occupancy of permanent home in newly opened |S 70. 

Program currently registers about 850 adults who work with children in 75 schools through- 
out city. Want to help? Telephone JU 2-5875. | 


BOARD OF EDUCATION (FEULNER) 


State Budget 


Legislative leaders have been told by 
the President of the Board of Education 
and the Executive Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Schools that greater allowances 
in state aid must be provided to meet 
the increasing needs of the city school 


system. | 
President Lloyd K. Garrison and 
Superintendent Nathan Brown were 


speakers at a public hearing on the state 
budget proposals held in Albany on Feb- 
ruary 16 by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and the Assembly Ways and 
Means Committee. 


Existing Formulas Continued 


The hearing brought out that the pro- 


posed aid allowance of approximately 
$350 per pupil merely continues existing 
formulas and would prevent the school 
system from improving and expanding 
services for the city’s million-plus pupils 
(Continued on page 11) | 


$-ASK MORE FUNDS FOR SCHOOLS-$ 


Capital Budget 


The _school-community mobilized in 
force behind Board of Education Vice 
President Alfred A. Giardino and City 
Superintendent Donovan at City Hall on 
February 16 to urge more funds for new 
school construction and modernization. 

The two officials spearheaded the 
school part of a public hearing on the 


1967-68 capital budget conducted by the 


Board of Estimate and the City Council 
Finance Committee. Scores of city-wide, 
borough and neighborhood organiza- 
tions endorsed the position taken by the 
school spokesmen. __ 

The estimate voted by the Board of 
Education on September 28 totals 
$284,000,000. The City Planning Com- 
mission proposed an allocation of 
$153,092,739, with subsequent slight up- 
ward revision by the Mayor. | 

In their statements, the Vice President 
and the Superintendent requested restor- 

(Continued on page 11) 


LINEAR’ SCHOOLS 
‘BROOKLYN AREA 
STUDIED BY BOARD 


A “parkway of schools” along five 
and one-half miles of a depressed, 
double-decked expressway-rail route in 
east central Brooklyn is being studied by 
the Board of Education. 


The “linear” schools would be 
grou with housing, cultural and civic 


buildings utilizing air space and _ adja- 
cent acres where a Long Island Rail 
Road cut presently runs through. 
Announcing the linear school concept, 
President Lloyd K. Garrison 
that the Board will “consult fully” with 
local school boards, parent associations 
and other community groups in working 
out details and locations of particular 
school sites, and that no final action will 
be taken without public hearings. 


Optimistic About Funding 


Mr. Garrison said that all municipal, 
state and federal agencies concerned 
with the proposal “have thus far looked 
with favor on it” and that “there is 
every indication that the needed public 
funds can be procured.” | 

The undertaking “should mark the 
beginning of a new era in which neither 
schools, nor housing, nor commercial 
developments, nor transpoftation, nor 
other community facilities — to the ex- 


(Continued on page 5) — 


Student Photographs 
Are Shown in Tokyo 


Photographs taken by students in ten 
city high schools are currently being 
exhibited in Tokyo as part of the New 
York-Tokyo Sister-City Affiliation. About 
125 pictures are represented in the col- 
lection which was assembled at these 
schools: Bronx Science; Bay Ridge, 
John Jay, Abraham Lincoln and Frank- 
lin K. Lane, Brooklyn; Haaren, Print- 
ing and Stuyvesant, Manhattan; and 
Grover Cleveland and Newtown, Queens. 
Photographs by Tokyo students will be 
shown here at a later date. | 
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Next Issue: 


Week of April 3, 1967 


SERVICE CLUB IS ‘PTA’: 


Practically every city school has a 
parents association or a parent-teachers 
association—but only one school claims 
a public-teachers association within its 
organization. 


This “PTA” is attached to PS 58, 


Manhattan, a unit of the Bureau for 
Socially Maladjusted Children. The 
membership comprises the Kiwanis Club 
of New York, a service organization of 
several hundred men. : 

The school association is now in its 
fourth year and getting better all the 
time, according to Principal Irving M. 
Boroff. Thus far, the group has provided 
a television set and refrigerator for the 
teachers’ lunchroom, a public address 
system for the auditorium, and basket- 
ball and baseball uniforms, trophies, 
pennants and many other items for the 
benefit of the pupils, he said. 


Teacher Recognition Day Is Key 


The idea of the public-teachers group 
originated with Mr. Boroff while re- 
cuperating following an illness. Teacher 


School ‘Adopted’ by Kiwanis 


Recognition Day was getting close, and 
he was eager that some public recogni- 
tion accrue to the members of his 

Aware that Kiwanians are actively 
interested in education, he put the plan 
to Donald E. Mumford, executive sec- 
retary of the New York club, who in 
turn presented it to his board of di- 
rectors. It was agreed, Mr. Boroff re- 

rted, that since the school did not 

ave a parent-teachers association, “the 
club members would be pleased to serve 
in this capacity.” 

Teacher mae ip ition Day four years 
ago, and annually since, has become a 
major event at the school. And the 
student body, too, knows that their “big- 
brothers” are ——— who 
haven’t lost the human touc 

Mr. Boroff recently celebrated his 
tenth year as principal of PS 58, which 
formerly was PS 622. There was a 

arty in his honor — given by the 
“PTA,” of course! : 


Ask Criteria for 
School Heads in 
Deprived Areas 


In New York City, 263 of 603 ele- 
mentary schools and 65 of 145 junior 
high schools are located in disadvan- 
taged neighborhoods. 

School authorities now want to know 
the criteria for successful principals in 
such schools and have asked the Center 
for Urban Education to make the deter- 
mination. 

Deputy Superintendent Theodore H. 
Lang of the Office of Personnel said 
“‘we hope to gain insight into the human 
qualities, the specialized knowledge, the 
background influences, and the type of 
schooling, training and supervisory ex- 
perience which add up to the develop- 
ment of highly qualified principals for 
schools in disadvantaged areas.” 

“The findings should prove invaluable 
not only to the Board of Examiners for 
selection purposes, and the Office of Per- 
sonnel for placement and training pur- 
poses, but also to the colleges and uni- 
versities which train our supervisory 
staff and to urban areas outside of 


New York City which face similar prob- 
lems,” he added. 

Plans for the project were initiated 
by Dr. Lang in consultation with Exec- 
utive Deputy Superintendent Nathan 
Brown during the latter’s service as 
associate director of CUE, Dr. Brown’s 


place at the center is being filled Cf 
Assistant Superintendent Eugene 
Maleska of District 8, Bronx, under 


leave of absence. 


Bronx School Group 

\ «  f e 
Sets ‘Quality as Aim 
The faculty, parents and administra- 
tion of PS 146, Bronx, are represented 
in a newly formed Teacher-Parent-Ad- 
ministration Council in an effort, it is 
explained, to “bring the community 
and school closer together with = 


sis on one main goal — quality educa- 
tion for the children.” 


The council ‘consists. of eight teachers 
of whom seven represent the different 


grades and one represents the cluster- 
staff; seven members of the executive 


committee of the school’s Parents Asso- 
ciation; Mrs. Rhea S. Tauber, human 
relations coordinator at the school, and 
Milton E. Goldenberg, principal. 
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NEXT ‘REPO 
APRIL 2 


April 2 is the date of the next 
rogram in “The Su t of 
Se gga al series on WABC- 
TV (Ch. 7). eth sein 
from noon until 1 p.m., features 


cuss current topics related to the 
education of the city’s million-plus 
public school children. ions 
which are answered either during 
the broadcast or by mail may be sub- 
mitted by telephone to CO 5-4200. 


Staff-Aid ed Series 
On School Budget 
WinsRadioAward 


A two-part radio program on “Your 
Schools’ Budget: An Investment in 
Youth,” which the Office of Education 
Information Services and Public Rela- 
tions produced in cooperation with 
WABC, has won for the station the 
Citizens Budget Commission 1966 medal 
for “high civic service.’ 

The program was presented on De- 
cember 4 and 18, and included a review 
of the Board of Education’s expense 
budget proposals, Representatives of the 
school system, city officials, citizen lead- 
ers in the field of education and other 
experts took part. 

A citation accompanying the medal 
award notes -that the broadcasts were 
of a “unique” character and that the 
discussions “undoubtedly contributed to 
a better understanding of the complex 
nature and great significance of the 
financial management of the city’s 
schools.” The presentation will be made 
at the CBC’s 35th annual dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on March 14. 

School and civic organizations may 
borrow tapes of the prize-winning pro- 
gram upon application to the Office of 
Education Information Services and 
Public Relations at school headquarters. 


Student Volunteers Sought 


The Red Cross is appealing to mem- 
bers of the school. for assistance 
in) recruiting 3,000 junior and senior 
high school students for voluntary city 
service this summer as vacation day 
camp aides, hospital volunteers and chap- 
ter volunteers. Applications will be re- 
ceived at. chapter headquarters in the 
five boroughs on March 28-29-30. 


Dr. Donovan and guests who dis- | 


BOARD OF EDUCATION (KANE) 


At PS 307, Brooklyn, Mrs. Ethel Montauck, industrial arts teacher, guides pupils Freddie 
Richardson, Jennie Colon and Virginia Franke (I. to r.) in “motivation” projects in wood- 
work designed for use in classroom lessons. Children are in second grade. 


Two city elementary schools — PS 1, 
Manhattan, and PS 307, Brooklyn _ 
have been given “showcase” status by 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 

The commission selected these and 
48 others across the country as out- 
standing examples of schools which offer 
“effective and imaginative educational 
innovations.” 

The project is aimed at bringing at- 
tention to the need for finding better 
ways to organize and staff schools, and 
to create the kind of environment which 
encourages staff development, it was 
explained. 

Staff Active in Many Areas 

Among the programs offered at PS 1 
are staff involvement in curriculum ex- 
periments and improvements; a 


stration lessons at Bank Street Coll 


and Yeshiva University, with which 
school is affiliated as a “campus school”: 
a weekly student teaching seminar ; and 
community programs involving staff 
members with © ; Negro and 
Puerto Rican neighborhood organiza- 
tions concerned with the school. 
Specialist teachers in art, health edu- 
cation, Lege asters music and science pro- 
vide enriched instruction, and individual 
and small gro semen in corrective 
reading and = special help for non- 


En slhals-oxseakie ag ae ha according to 


Priocipal Toby K. 


PS 307, of which Irving L. Carlin is 
principal, is one of the a system’s 
21 More Effective schools which provide 
intensive services for children with seri- 
ous problems of academic achievement. 
A unique project at this school has 
pupils in early childhood classes con- 
structing “visuals” in the woodworking 
shop in an attempt to motivate them in 
the learning process. 


Daily Preparation Period 


Staff organization at this school has 
teams of four teachers serving three 
classes, thus allowing a daily prepara- 
tion period, and subject specialists are 
assigned as needed, it was pointed out. 

Superintendent Donovan, advised of 
the selections, called PS 1 and PS 307 
“two of our best elementary schools” 
and hailed the “dedicated” services of 
their principals. 

There are 603 elementary schools in 
the city system. The national commis- 
sion is a unit of the National Education _ 
Association. 


Another Press Winner 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, in its continuing critique of 
school publications, has awarded a first- 
place certificate to “The Markham,” lit- 

erary publication of Edwin Markham 
JHS, Richmond. 
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Career ‘Fair’ in 
Shift to Bronx as 
Support Widens 


In order to accommodate more par- 
ticipants, the career guidance “fair” for 
high school students sponsored by 
WCBS-TV (Ch. 2) in cooperation with 
the Board of Education, May 1-12, will 
be held at the Kingsbridge Armory in 
the Bronx instead of the originally 
scheduled 107th Regiment Armory, 
Manhattan. 

About 250 concerns representing the 
city’s business, industrial and commer- 
cial community will take part, and ar- 
rangements are being made to accom- 
modate 140,000 students in scheduled 
visits. Participating organizations will 
have exhibits, booths and personnel rep- 
resentatives at the armory to inform 
and help motivate the young people to- 
ward a wide variety of vocational op- 
portunities and careers. 

At a news conference announcing the 
fair, Superintendent Donovan expressed 
hope that the suppoxt of WCBS-TV “will 
inspire similar working relationships be- 
tween the schools and other business, 
cultural and civic organizations.” 

Clark B. George, station vice presi- 
dent and general manager, envisioned 
the fair as also providing potential drop- 
outs “with a positive view of the future” 
and thus encouraging them to continue 
their schooling. 

Mrs. Daisy K. Shaw, director of edu- 
cational and vocational guidance in the 
school system, and George Nicholaw, 
director of community services for 
WCBS-TV, are coordinators of the 


program. 


SCHOOLS VIEW 
TV PATTERN 


With the school system’s tele- 
vision station, WNYE-TV (Ch. 25), 
scheduled to begin broadcasting on 
April 3, staff engineers have been 
visiting schools to check reception 
patterns — with reports indicating 
that everything is approaching read- 
iness. 

Ch. 25, licensed to the Board of 
Education by the State Board of 
Regents, will operate from a new 
$800,000 Television Production 
Center in Brooklyn, near central 
school headquarters. Programs will 
be beamed via a 60-foot antenna 
atop a 400-foot tower on the roof 
of the nearby Brooklyn Technical 
HS. 


Mark ‘Buddy’ Program 


Plaque commemorating intervisitation program of PS 20, Manhattan, and Fox Meadow 
School of Scarsdale was presented in name of former Board of Education President 
Charles H. Silver at ceremony in city school on February 16. At luncheon following 
program, Superintendent Donovan sits with (I. to r.) Hava Vahap and William Vasquez 
of PS 20, and Ellen Seiderman, David Scheinberg and Jeff Schuldiner of Fox Meadow. 
“Buddy” schools have been linked for past four years in ‘‘union of brotherhood,” according 
to Principal Benjamin Falon of host school, which is named for Anna Silver in honor of 
mother of former Board head. 


NEW MUSEUM PROJECT 
SET FOR HS STUDENTS 


A pilot program designed to arouse 
the interest of high school students in 
original works of art is being developed 
by The Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
association with the city school system 
under a $100,000 grant from the New 
York State Council on the Arts. 

Thomas M. Folds, dean of education 
at the museum, has initiated discussions 
with the Office of High Schools and 
Bureau of Art leading to the prepara- 
tion of new teaching and study aids for 
use in connection with museum visita- 
tions. 

Aids will include printed matter, 
small reproductions and photographs, 
films, and automated audio-visual slide 
lectures, for use before and after a 
scheduled visit, it was said. Last year 
about 5,000 high school students visited 
the museum in class groups, Mr. Folds 
reported. 


Change in Organization 


The opening in September of IS 148, 
Bronx, will change the organization of 
the existing JHS 55, according to Assist- 
ant Superintendent Maurice U. Ames of 
District 9. Now a K-8 organization, JHS 
29 will become an elementary school 
with grades K-5 when the new building 
is occupied, it was said. 


New Staff Manual 
Aids PR Pupils in 
Looking to Future 


A new guidance manual for staff 
members, designed to assist Puerto 
Rican pupils in planning for the future, 
has been sent to the schools by the 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance. 

Entitled “Working With Pupils of 
Puerto Rican Background” and pre- 
pared in cooperation with community 
organizations, the manual is intended 
for guidance counselors, teachers and 
other personnel in intermediate schools 
and in junior and senior high schools, 
according to Mrs. Daisy K. Shaw, the 
bureau director. 

The advantages of proficiency in both 
Spanish and English are presented, as 
well as a listing of career opportunities 
for people who are bilingual. Another 
section describes programs for college 
admission and financial aid, and intro- 
duces pupils to opportunities in educa- 
tion and the world of work. 

The text of the manual was prepared 
by Dora M. Perks and Ann S. Marsico 
of the bureau staff, assisted by Abraham 
Finkelstein of the Bureau of Curriculum 
Research. The project was planned by a 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Nathan Brown, Executive Deputy 
Superintendent, during his service as 
assistant superintendent in the Office of 
Special Services. 
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(Continued from page 1) 


tent that government is involved in their 
establishment — will be planned in iso- 
lation one from another but that all 
should be planned in relation to each 
other,” he added. 

The concept was developed by Dr. 
Cyril G. Sargent of City Univesity in 
connection with a feasibility study of 
education parks in Brooklyn requested 
by the Board of Education. Dr. Sargent 
also is the Board’s consultant for the 
projected “park” in the Co-op City area 
of the Bronx. 

Under the Brooklyn plan, schools along 
the “spine” would be supplemented with 
specialized facilities where it would be 
possible to provide “outstanding centers” 
for such fields as science, the arts and 
technology —— with the total organization 
anchored at one end by Brooklyn Col- 
lege and at the other end by a new 
community college and technical insti- 
tute, so that “some high school students 
could spend part of their school day in 
advanced work at either college.” At 
night, the centers would be available for 
adult use. 


New Types of Conveyance 


The means of conveying the pupils 
along the school route could be a series 
of special rail cars or one of a number 
of new vehicles being developed, such 
as a rail-bus capable of running along 
tracks as well as on regular street pave- 
ment. : 

Dr. Sargent. said that the proposed 
development would not only. meet the 
stated objectives of providing essential 
school facilities in the area, “but would 
achieve the equally crucial objective of 
combining school programs with total 
community development.” 

Mr. Garrison emphasized that the 
building of new schools in east central 
Brooklyn “must go forward” without 
waiting for the completion of the ex- 
pressway-rail program. 

“The Board’s architectural advisers 
will work in closest cooperation with 
the city’s regarding the types of schools 
to be constructed along the projected 
spine and their appropriate locations in 
relation to other projected buildings,” 
he said. 

“Temporary transportation facilities 
between these schools and the terminal 
points of the spine will have to be pro- 
vided. Consideration will have to be 
given to building some schools as dual 


‘Linear’ School Concept to Serve 
Brooklyn Area Studied by Board 


occupancy structures with housing or 
other facilities on top, under the re- 
cently established New York City Edu- 
cational Construction Fund. 

“While no unnecessary delay can be 
permitted, it is obvious that so large 
and many-sided a project cannot be 
started overnight. The Board intends to 
press forward as vigorously as possible 
and has been assured that the other 
concerned agencies have a like pur- 
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pose. 


Report to State Commissioner 


In a report to State Education Com- 
missioner James E. Allen, Jr., the Board 
pointed out that the “long-range pros- 
pects for integration, for imaginative ad- 
vances in education, and for community 
enrichment and stabilization inherent 
in this project appear to be much 
greater than in the educational park 
proposals.” Commissioner Allen had 
previously directed the Board to recon- 
sider earlier plans for construction of 
three intermediate and four elementary 
schools in east central Brooklyn and to 
submit new proposals. Several Brooklyn 
community leaders proposed one educa- 
tional park in the Camenatis Eionsiaville 
area, while the Bureau of School Plan- 
ning and Research advocated two parks 
on other sites. Dr. Sargent subsequently 
was asked to study all proposals for edu- 
cational parks. The linear school plan 
is the result of this study. 

The report to Dr. Allen expressed the 
Board’s belief that the proposals for 
education parks in Brooklyn “should be 
dropped or at the very least held in 
abeyance, pending the development of 
the project on which the Board and the 
city are now concentrating their ener- 
gies.” 


Art Teachers Show 
Skill at Area Exhibits 


City teachers of art are achieving 
prominence outside the classroom. Mrs. 
Candy Cook of PS 32, Brooklyn, won 
a cash award and medal at the 25th 
anniversary exhibit of Audubon Artists 
at the National Academy Galleries, Man- 
hattan. Twenty oil paintings by Hender- 
son D. Bailey of John Marshall JHS, 
Brooklyn, were shown in the main 
library building of the Jersey City 
Museum. 


Roberta Peters, Metropolitan Opera star, 
is now an honorary graduate of Joseph H. 
Wade JHS, Bronx, which she left in 1943 
in order to attend professional school. 
Singer is shown with Principal Sylvia 
Mininberg after receiving “diploma” at 
special assembly. She sang some of her 
favorite songs for student body. 


MONROE LIBRARY AIDED 
BY STAFFER’S BEQUEST 


When James Monroe HS, Bronx, 
opened in 1925, Dr. George C. Wood 
became the chairman of the biology 
department — and in the ensuing years 
he introduced m innovations and 
advancements in biology instruction, in- 
cluding a_ specially-equipped Linden 
Tree Library for the use of staff and 
students. 

Dr. Wood retired in 1939, but his 
tenure at Monroe was not to be for- 
gotten by him. Following his demise 
recently, a reading of his will disclosed 
that he had left $500 to the school for 
the purchase of science books for the 
department’s library. 


Acceptance of the gift was authorized 


by the Board of Education “with deep 
appreciation” at its regular February 
meeting. A listing of the books to be 
acquired is now in preparation, accord- 
ing to Principal Oscar Dombrow. 


Heads Soccer Unit 


Dr. William Rosenthal, assistant di- 
rector of health education, has been 
elected president of the National Inter- 
collegiate Soccer Association. 
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Acting Principal Walter R. Schoff of 
New York School of Printing, Manhat- 
tan (c.), leads faculty, students and par- 
ents in wreath-laying ceremony at Benja- 
min Franklin Statue opposite City Hall in 
observance of Printing Week. Group also 
took part in program in Board of Esti- 
mate chambers honoring ‘patron saint” 
of printers, with Superintendent Dono- 
van among speakers. City's proclamation 
of week was designed by Printing stu- 
dent Harold Uhlin. 


LIU CITES 2 OF STAFF 
FOR COLLEGE SERVICE 


Two members of the school staff, 
Theodore Josephs of Evander Childs 
HS, Bronx, and Harold Zuckerman of 
the Office of High Schools, were cited 
by Long Island University at its 41st 
Charter Day exercises on Fehounta 16. 

Mr. Josephs, on the Evander faculty 
since 1948 as an English teacher and 
college adviser, was given the Conolly 
Award and $250 in recognition of 
“superior accomplishment” in his work 
with students. 

Mr. Zuckerman, in the school system 
from 1938, was given the LIU Citation 
for Outstanding Educational Service for 
his “extraordinary initiative and bril- 
liant service” as coordinator of college 
guidance and scholarship. 


More Help for the L 


School ‘til 5, 


With the approval of the Board of 
Education, which places the highest im- 
portance on the education of children 
in disadvantaged neighborhoods, a spe- 
cial project has been introduced at a 
Manhattan school which extends the 
school day until 5 p.m. 


Known as the After-School Tutorial | 


and Special Development Program, it is 
being tried experi at IS 201 
under Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. 

Approval of the project was given by 
the Board at its regular February meet- 
ing, at which it also authorized the 
extension of two existing programs sup- 
ported by state and federal funds. 


470 Pupils in Program 


The extended school day at IS 201 
covers the period Monday through 
Thursday and affects 470 of the register 
of 630 pupils in a program that differs 
“qualitatively and quantitatively” from 
the normal junior high school after- 
school study center which provides tu- 
torial homework assistance and some 
library service, it was explained. 

At IS 201, the program is intended 
to offer extended and intensive instruc- 
tion in reading and all major. subject 
areas, “and to discover and develop the 
potential talents of the cidegorivileged 
children who attend the school,” accord- 
ing to Principal Stanley R. Lisser. 

Remedial and tutorial help is now 
being given in reading, English as a 
second language, mathematics, science 
and typewriting. The development pro- 
gram includes art, home economics, in- 
dustrial and graphic arts, woodworking 
and ceramics, vocal and instrumental 
music, physical fitness and dance, dra- 
matics, acting, logic, English language 
arts and creative writing. 

To supplement and further enrich 
the students’ academic work, a “well- 
rounded” program of field trips is in 
progress “to allow them to have the 
real experience in place of the usual 
vicarious experience offered in school,” 
it was said. 


Parental Involvement Stressed 
In the expansion programs, stress is 


placed on parental involvement in school 


affairs and increased services for the 
children, including free lunches for all 
pre-kindergarten pupils. 

The larger of the two programs will 
be conducted in the school system’s 177 
Special Service and 21 More Effective 


elementary schools. For this pu ; 
the staff is being increased hero the 
addition of 179 family assistants, 315 
educational assistants and five parent 
education coordinators, according to the 
Board’s plans. es ) 
sae settl ; racer ie cirri 

ementation of curriculum,” particu- 

e ger wepemlierep or ie ts se 
am is being dev 

at 13 elementary schools in District 7, 
Bronx, where 1,300 children who par- 
ticipated in Operation Head Start | 
summer are now enrolled in kinder- 
garten. | 

In this activity, the “family room” 
will be continued at each school in order 
to further develop parental interest in 
their children’s progress. Parents meet 
over refreshments and participate in 
such activities as sewing, arts and crafts, 
workshops, discussion groups, etc., it 
was pointed out. 


Members Sought 
For Posts on 30 
Local Area Units 


Parent, community, civic, educational, 
labor, business and professional orga- 
nizations throughout the city are being 
circularized to recommend candidates 
to fill vacancies on the school system’s 
30 local school boards. | 

“Only those candidates should be 
recommended who are qualified by char- 
acter, ability and interest to render con- 
structive service, and who are willing 
and have the necessary time to serve,” 


wrote Board of Education President 


Lloyd K. Garrison in an invitation to 
the various groups. 

The Board makes appointments to the 
local area units on the basis of recom- 
mendations of district screening poe 
There are nine members on each local 
board and they serve without salary, 
like the Members of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Terms of office of local board mem- 
bers are five years, except in the case 
of a member who is appointed to com- 
plete the unexpired term of a person 
who has ceased to be a member. A 
member whose term has expired may be 


reappointed for a new term. 
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As Head of C OBA, 
Replacing Ferris 


JOHN J. 
FERRIS 
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Officials in Change of OBA Command 


by the Board of Education at its regu- 
lar February meeting, to take effect on 
April 10. 

The new administrator came to the 
city school system in 1946 as director 
of school lunches. In 1964 he was named 
assistant administrator of business af- 
fairs. When Mr. Ferris began pre-retire- 
ment leave last October; Mr. Allen was 
named acting head of the unit. 

Mr. Fesrie joined the school staff in 
1953 as paadisteayator of business affairs 
following 30 years of service in the 
Office of the Budget Director, where he 
specialized in education matters. 

In promoting Mr. Allen, the Board 
also approved the designation of two 
administrative employees, John Denver 
of the Bureau of Finance and Jacob 
it ara of OBA, as acting assistant 

istrators. 


Shack Tribute Aids 


Library in Florence 
District librarians in the city school 
system, in a tribute to the late Assist- 
ant Superintendent Jacob H. Shack, 
have sent a contribution to the fund 
for the restoration of the library in 
Florence, Italy, severely damaged by 
floods. Su tendent "Shack was in 
charge of inane 3, Manhattan, when 


he died on February 10, and formerly 
was’ on the staff of the Office of In- 
struction and Curriculum, where he was 
active in the school library program. 


: ‘aad aspirations is its. 


ness Program, involving ve sc 
studies and a summer worksh 

Columbia University. The program is 
conducted in cooperation with Union 
Settlement, and encouraged by adult 
“sponsors” who work with and guide 
the students in their ultimate selection 
of the college they would like to attend. 


Negro Works With Puerto Rican 


Typical of the sponsors is a Negro 
lawyer who became “big brother” to a 
Puerto Rican student who was beset 
with family problems and for whom col- 


lege appeared to be out out the ques- . 


tion. But the lawyer continued his role 
of friend and counselor, and in the end 
it was college that won. The boy is at- 
tending a mid-West institution, is doing 
very well, and is looking ahead to 
earning his academic degree. 

Other sponsors include a college pro- 
fessor, an author, an official of ‘i 
New York Philharmonic, some former 
teachers and a few Peace Corps veter- 
ans, according to Franklin’s principal, 
Leonard F. Littwin. 

“I believe that this process of ex- 
posure to campus life combined with 
the individual interest of adult sponsors, 
is one of the most novel and effective 

procedures we have to motivate our 
studi: ” he said. 


Comment by College Adviser 


Irwin C. Goldberg, the school’s col- 
lege adviser, sums it up this way: 

“We found that once the student feels 
he has a chance for higher education 
he is willing and anxious to participate 
in the academic portion of our pro- 
gr am.”’ 

Both Mr. Littwin and Mr. Goldberg 
had high praise for Mrs. William Kirk 


of the Union Settlement staff, who 


’ Show Way to College 


; Mes Ge 
f 


sc begin operations in 


helped in the selection of the sponsors. 
last spring visited some of 


ice and Fund for Negro Students. 


Twenty-three a high schools are 
which will 


fall with — 
programs for students entering 


ninth and tenth grades. 
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Eighty years on job at one school — 


Mr. and Mrs. Jacoby are shown in 
recent pose. 


At Boys HS, Brooklyn, two members 
of the pedagogical staff have a com- 
bined total of 80 years of service — and 
what makes this unique is that they are 
husband and wife whose careers. were 
spent at the one school. 

Service-wise, the combination will be 
broken up at the end of the school year 
when Hyman Jacoby, administrative as- 
sistant, retires after 46 years in the 
school system. His wife, Esther M. 
J — now in her 34th year of service 

school secretary, is planning to con- 
ron for another year. 

Mr. Jacoby has filled various posts at 
the school. In addition to administrative 
assistant, he has been dean, college ad- 
viser, chairman of grade advisers, acting 
chairman of social studies and acting 
principal. 
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Despite some limitations expressed by 
teachers and pupils, the team teaching 
program in elementary schools can be 
considered to be a “successful demon- 
stration,” according to an evaluation re- 
leased by the Office of Educational 
Research. 

Team teaching, introduced in 1962 in 
seven elementary schools and expanded 
to over 100 schools on all levels in the 
current school year — including 63 ele- 
mentary schools — utilizes teams of 
three to seven teachers who coopera- 
tively instruct the same group of chil- 
dren in varying groupings. 

In general, principals, teachers, par- 
ents and pupils were found to have a 
“very favorable” opinion of the project. 
A number of principals said that team 
teaching in their schools would be ex- 
panded to include more grades and 
curriculum areas, and a majority of 
parents said that they wanted their 
children to continue in the project. 


Meet Usually in Auditorium 


The bureau evaluation, confined to 
seven elementary schools which had been 
in the program since 1963, described 
the facilities for large-group instruction 
as generally unsuitable, stating that “the 
group usually met in the auditorium 
and the room was considered too large, 
uncomfortable, with inferior visibility, 
audibility and adaptability for (pupil) 
committee work.” 

Teachers also found that large-group 
instruction was inferior to self-contained 
control classes in holding pupil atten- 
tion, eliciting pupil response, bringing 
about pupil-pupil interaction, stimulat- 
ing pupil initiative, maintaining orderly 
courteous behavior and organizing pupil 
committees. 

Other limitations of large-group team 
teaching listed by staff members in- 
cluded insufficient time for teaching 
fundamentals, inappropriate space and 
lack of subject specialists. 

Within the total program, however, 
teachers found many areas of pupil de- 
velopment as being “favorably affected” 
by team teaching. 

The children, they said, gained more 
self-confidence, learned more from asso- 
ciation with bright children, had more 
participation in appreciation of the arts, 
and showed respect for other children 
who have different abilities and/or back- 
grounds. 

Plus Factors Are Listed 

“Such improvement in pupil growth 
as occurred because of team teaching 
was attributed by the teachers prin- 
cipally to the additional services, equip- 
ment, teaching aids and supplies, and to 


Team Teaching Called ‘Success’ but Limitations Are Cited 


In Fond Remembrance 


Memorial service for late Deputy Superintendent Joseph O. Loretan is held at school 
headquarters, highlight being posthumous award of Italy's Order of Merit. In his name, 
Columbia Association of Board of Education and Grand Council of Columbia Associations 
in Civil Service donated projector to University of Perugia where Dr. Loretan organized 
teacher-training programs. Participants in February 23 ceremony included (I. to r.) Super- 
intendent Donovan, Mrs. Loretan, Board Vice President Alfred A. Giardino, retired Super- 
intendent William Jansen and (in rear) reftred Assistant Superintendent Benjamin Strumpf, 
who coordinated service. Dr. Loretan died in Italy last summer. 
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more careful preparation of lessons,” 
the evaluation reported. 

Pupils interviewed by members of the 
evaluation team stated that they pre- 
ferred having several teachers rather 
than one, and in general liked large- 
group lessons and felt that they “under- 
stood the work.” 

The survey also found that children 
do not suffer any anxiety by their par- 
ticipation in team teaching, as distin- 
guished by the supportive attention 
provided by the teacher in the self- 
contained classroom. It was feared by 
some educators, according to the evalu- 
ation, that anxiety might come from 
the weakening of the pupil relationship 
with the individual teacher, and from 
the more frequent movement around the 
school building which is required as 
special groups are formed. 


Essential Activities Vital 

Conclusions reached in the evaluation 
declared that the mass approach which 
characterizes large-group teaching “does 
not permit many activities generally 
considered essential to efficient learning” 
and that “these must be provided for 
the pupils in some other manner.” 

However, the report continued, “this 
is not to say that the large group is not 
efficient in the type of activity for which 


it is suited.” 


ATKIN’S TERM ENDING. 
TRS WILL VOTE MAY 10 


Members of the Teachers Retirement 
System will vote on May 10 for a 
teacher-member of the Teachers Retire- 
ment Board to fill the vacancy created 
by the expiration of the three-year term 
of Robert Atkin. of Haaren HS, Man- 
hattan. 

TRB administers the retirement funds 
of present and former members affiliated 
with the public schools and the muni- 
cipal college system. 

There are three-teacher-members on 
the board, the others being Hobart 
Bushey of Hunter College and David M. 
Wittes of Seward Park HS, Manhattan. 
The Board of Education is represented 
by President Lloyd K. Garrison and 
Mewiber Joseph Barkan. 


Lane Entries Due 


Staff. members are reminded that 
April 15 is the closing date for indi- 
vidual or class entries in the 1966 Lane 
Bryant Annual Awards of $1,000 for 
voluntary community service. Entry 
blanks may be had from contest head- 
quarters, 465 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10017. 
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4th School Joins 
College Study for 


Manhattanville JHS, Manhattan, has 
been officially affliated with the City 
College School of Education in a pro- 
gram which, the college has announced, 
“will enable us to more effectively pre- 
pare teachers not only for junior high 
schools but also for the new intermedi- 
ate schools being established by the 
Board of Education.” 

Prior to affiliation, education “majors” 
at the college had been assigned to 
Manhattanville__as . observers, student 
teachers and teacher aides. Establish- 
ment of the official affiliation will allow 
for the development of additional co- 
operative programs, it was said. 


College Faculty Will Assist 


The affiliation will provide increased 
functional experience for undergradu- 
ates preparing to become junior high/ 
intermediate school teachers. At the 
same time, the college will provide 
services to Manhattanville through the 
assignment of faculty members as con- 
sultants and advisers to work with the 
staff in curriculum development, guid- 
ance programs, etc. One program al- 
ready under way is a study of more 
effective ways to prevent pupils from 
dropping-out of school: — 

Manhattanville is one of four public 
schools in the City College affiliation, 
the others being PS 129, 161 and 192, 
all Manhattan. 


Training as Guidance Counselors 


City University, of which City. College 

is a part, is seeking 30 “superior” ele- 
mentary school teachers to train as 
guidance counselors and increase their 
ability to cope with urban problems. 
_ The training is tied to a ten-month 
institute, beginning on July 3, which 
will be conducted at the guidance lab- 
oratory of the university’s graduate 
center in Manhattan. 

Experienced teachers with superior 
academic records and a strong com- 
mitment to urban youth, who are known 
to have performed effectively in the 
classroom, will be chosen for the insti- 
tute, it was said. 

Participants in the project, for which 
applications close on April 1, will re- 
ceive $75 per week stipend and $15 for 
each dependent. During the spring se- 
mester, they will serve as interns in se- 
lected schools for which they will receive 
additional remuneration. 3 


STAFF AUTHORS STAY BUSY: 


Staff Programs 


Eleven members of the school staff 
are contributors to “Public Education 
for Disturbed Children in New York 
City,” just published by Charles C. 
Thomas of Springfield, Il. 

Dr. Pearl H. Berkowitz, principal of 


PS 186, Bronx, and Dr. Esther P. Roth- 


man, principal of PS 8, Manhattan; are 
compilers and editors of the volume, 
which discusses and evaluates the school 
system’s program for the education of 
socially-maladjusted-children-—-—-—- 

Chapters on special school problems 
represent the work of Principals Joseph 
Andreacchi of PS 189, Bronx, and his 
predecessor, Mortimer Kreuter, now on 
leave to serve with the Center for Urban 
Education; Albert Budnick of PS 9, 
Queens; William P. Dorney of PS 188, 
Bronx; Bernice M. Peebles of PS 102, 
Manhattan, and Wanda G. Wright of 
PS 106, Manhattan; and that of Marvin 
N. Greenstein, assistant director of the 
Bureau of Child Guidance; Louis Hay, 
assistant director of the Junior Guidance 
Classes Program, and Bobbie Lands- 
man, guidance counselor at Dr. Roth- 
man’s school. Mrs. Peebles formerly was 
principal of PS 224, Queens, one of the 
school system’s special schools. 


11 Write on Special Schools 


Olive L. Riley, director of art in the 
city school system, and Luise C. Kainz, 
art chairman at Washington Irving HS, 
Manhattan, have collaborated on “Un- 
derstanding Art, People, Things and 
Ideas,” published by Harry N. Abrams, 
Inc., of New York. 

The March issue of “American Edu- 


cation,” monthly magazine of the U.S. 


Office of Education, is featuring an 
article by Edmund M. Zaslow, principal 
of PS 115, Queens.- Entitled “When 
Title I Works,” the article describes a 
summer school project which the author 
states presents “important insights into 
our efforts on behalf of minority young- 
sters and their parents.” 

Dr. Paul Treatman, principal of 
PS 165, Brooklyn has authored a new 
edition of his “Principal and Assistant- 
to-Principal,” published by Arco Pub- 
lishing Co. of this city. 

Joseph R. Cagan, chairman of art at 
Prospect Heights HS, Brooklyn, is a 
different kind of “author.” On behalf of 
Concept Visualizers of this city, he has 
prepared handwriting charts — includ- 
ing alphabet specimens, work sheets and 
acetate transparencies — for use in the 
city’s language arts program. 


2A ESAS 


BCG in New Brooklyn Center 


Specially-built center of Bureau of Child Guidance is opened in Brooklyn to provide 

clinical mental health services for emotionally disturbed pupils. Here, Executive Deputy 

Superintendent Nathan Brown and BCG Director Simon S. Silverman try out equipment in 

play therapy room, one of several service rooms in new center where Dr. Benjamin Lerner 

is administrator. Three-story structure, which also houses unit of Bureau of Attendance, 
is located short distance from central school headquarters. 
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LANGUAGE ENRICHMENT AIDS 3,000 
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Staff conference at PS 150 is led by Mrs. Ann DuBuisson, project consultant (r.). Participants 
include Barbara Bosworth, Arnold Lew, Ida Weisser, Carol Gitnik and Yetta Geisler. 


More than 3,000 disadvantaged pupils 
in ten Brooklyn elementary schools have 
embarked on a three-year language en- 
richment project — with teachers and 
parents as active participants. 

Over-all objectives are: for pupils, 
listening and speaking skills basic to 
success in reading and language devel- 
opment; for teachers, special assistance 
and training by college and other per- 
sonnel specialists; for parents, involve- 
ment in building language power. 

Specialized instructional techniques 
and small-group instruction are used in 
the’ program’s services, according to 
Mrs. Blanche S. Shapiro, project di- 
rector. Resource material includes a set 
of New York City scenes photographed 
and contributed by Harold Wagreich of 
Brooklyn following a newspaper appeal 


by Domenick Canepa, audio-visual co- 
ordinator. 

The Vincent Astor Foundation is 
financing the project, which is under 
the supervision of Assistant Superin- 
tendent Truda T. Weil of the Office of 
Elementary Schools. The schools are 
PS 11, 20, 54, 67, 150, 183, 184, 282, 
287 and 298. 

Two project classes appeared on re- 
cent television programs, Mrs. Shapiro 
reported, Mrs. Miriam Burstein’s fourth- 
grade class at PS 183 appeared on 
“Innovations in Education” on WNYC- 
TV (Ch. 31) while teacher Caryl Levine 
and class 2-7 of PS 282 appeared with 
Superintendent Donovan on “The Super- 
intendent of Schools Reports” on WABC- 
T¥. (Gh?) 


At PS 67, consultant Rosemarie Lucarelli uses urban materials in working with kindergarten 
children. Ten-school program is known as Language Enrichment Study (Astor Project). 


First New Bulletin 
On Language Arts 
Is Sent to Schools 


The Office of Instruction and Curric- 
ulum has released the first in a series 
of new curriculum bulletins related to a 
“study-and-production” program to re- 
vise and unity lan arts curriculum 
materials through grade 12. 

Copies of the initial bulletin, “Hand- 
book for Language Arts: Pre-K, Kinder- 
garten, Grades One and Two,” are now 
“ route Dep the orn aceorcng to 

cting uty Superintendent Helene 
M. Lloyd of OIC. Other guides in the 
series are in preparation and will be 
issued as soon as possible, it was said. 

The bulletins are designed to assist 
teachers and supervisors to plan an in- 
terrelated language program that is de- 
veloped Pag Bsr gia from grade to grade. 
The first book spells out the concepts 
and premises of the language arts pro- 
gram, discusses its development with 
urban children, gives an overview of the 


_ pre-K-grade 2 program and includes a 


chart of expected outcomes at each 
grade level. | 

Another OIC publication is “Science: 
Grades 3-4,” the second in the current 
revision series in science for use in 
elementary schools. 

The language and science publications 
are productions of the Bureau of Curric- 
ulum Development. 


Open School Week 


Attendance on Rise 


Increases in adult attendance at 
schools during Open School Week and 
subsequent parent-teacher conferences 
were saonead by Assistant Superintend- 
ent Thomas F. Nevins of the Office of 
Executive Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools. Summarizing attendance fig- 
ures, Mr. Nevins said that 410,994 
persons visited the schools during Open 
School Week in November, as compared 
with 400,484 visitors in 1965, and that 
the number of parent-teacher confer- 
ences during November and December 
totaled 1,135,734 as compared with 
991,538 the year before. 


Supervises Former Pupils | 
Jill Planner and Jay Eskin were class- 
mates in Dr. Paul Treatman’s fifth-grade 
class at PS 201, Queens. They are now 
teachers at PS 165, Brooklyn, where 
Dr. Treatman is principal. } 
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State Budget 


(Continued from page 1) 
—nearly half of whom are Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans with the “vast major- 
ity” coming from disadvantaged areas. 


Mayor Paints Drab Picture 


The two school officials spoke after 
Mayor John V. Lindsay said that the 
city was in d ate financial straits 
and would be unable to support the 
budget requests of the various munici 
departments and agencies — including 
an increase of $161,000,000 in the 
Board’s total estimate of $1,109,287,702 
for the 1967-68 school year. 

Council President Frank D. O’Connor 
and i geht Mario ep i gna 
as well as representatives of city parent 
and civic organizations, also called for 
larger allowances from the state to su 
port the schools. The hearing was held 
at the State Education Department. 

; ry: are n, woting that the 
udget “proposes for practical purposes 
that we aah time in chassis this 
year, said: 

“There is no possibility of doing this. 
Certainly this is clear in New York City. 
We must move. Each year the number 
and proportion of disadvantaged chil- 


dren in our schools increase.” 


Cites Financial Partnership 


Financing of education, he added, is 
necessarily a partnership between the 
local community and the state, and 
said that “given the financial plight of 
the cities, which is not a temporary 


' phenomenon but a fact of life of the 


times in which we live, the only way 
in which education can move forward 


is by increased state aid accompanying 


the increased burdens of added city 
support.” : : 

Superintendent Brown listed three 
programs which he said the Board was 
anxious to advance if funds were avail- 
able. They include: 

(1) Smaller classes to enable disad- 
vantaged pupils to make “real progress” 
in the basic skills. 

(2) Ensure a guidance counselor in 
every elementary school and at least one 
for every 1,000 pupils in each high 
school. 

(3) Establish a readin 
to serve both children an 
are non-readers. 


laboratory 
adults who 


The proposals, he said, have been 
hailed by parent and community groups 
throughout the city. 


Capital Budget | 


(Continued from page 1) 
ation of several Board projects which 
had been proposed for elimination at 


new primary school and additions to 
11 high schools, and site acquisition 


and/or planning for three primary 
schools and 15 intermediate schools, as 


well as increased allocations for school 


modernization work. 


100,000 Classroom Seats Needed... 
Mr. Giardino emphasized that 100,000 


additional classroom seats are needed 
because of increased enrollment, reorga- 
nization of grade levels, the four-year 
comprehensive high school program, ex- 
pansion of kindergarten pre-kinder- 
garten programs, short-time instruction 
for 22,000 pupils and the need for re- 
ducing class size. 

Appealing for recognition of the prob- 
lems, he told the hearing: 

“When there is overcrowding, short- 
time instruction, increase in disciplinary 
problems because of inadequate facili- 
ties, and a lack of extra-curricular op- 
portunities, pupil achievement must 
suffer. | 

“Dedicated teachers and competent 
supervisors cannot produce desired re- 
sults under sub-standard school plant 
conditions. It is much wiser for us to 
invest money to remove the source of a 
problem than to spend it later for 
remedial services. We must have more 
buildings and classrooms in order to 


do a more effective teaching job.” 
Laying the Groundwork 


Stressing the importance of an ade- 
quate program of advance planning and 
site acquisition, Mr. Giardino said that 
“unless we lay the groundwork for these 
well in advance, we cannot make the 
most effective use of construction monies 
when appropriated.” 

Superintendent Donovan made a 
strong plea for greater allowances for 
school modernization, noting that the 
Board’s request for $30,000,000 had 
been reduced to $18,000,000. | 

The school system’s technical staff at 
the hearing was headed by Adrian Blu- 
menfeld, administrator of the Office of 
School Planning and Research. 

The new budget takes effect on July 1 
and remains in force until the following 
June 30. It covers building items for all 
municipal departments and agencies. 


_ ford, Conn., on Febru 


Dr. Joseph Gruber (.), director of busi- 


ness education, accepts city proclama- 
tion on Business Education Day from 


Deputy Mayor Timothy W. Costello at 
City Hall ceremony. Celebration on Jan- 
vary 26 was marked by meeting of 700 
teachers at New York University, with 
Superintendent Donovan as speaker. 


SEES EDUCATION GOALS 
RELYING ON 5 FACTORS 


Five major factors are essential for 
the realization of democratic goals in 
education, according to Dr. Aaron 
Brown, Member of the Board of Edu- 
cation. | 

He ape le as adequate financial 
support, wholesome community coopera- 
tion, dialeable teacher-learning relation- 
‘ships, effective professional leadership, 
and sustained state of intergroup co- 
operation based upon understanding, . 
oqaality and mutual : 

Dr. Brown made his comments before 
representatives of the education com- 
munity at Hartford Public HS, Hart- 
19. In his talk, 
he called for the. development of new. 
materials which will give the Negroes’ , 
contributions “their proper place in - 
history.” 3 | 


School Visit Family Affair 


An inter-school visitation in Brook- 
lyn became a family 
3-4 of PS 20 visited Class 2-1 of PS 225 
as part of the schools’ human relations. 
programs. Mrs. Sabra Walkov was the 
teacher of the host class. Her visiting 
colleague was her daughter, Mrs. Sheila 


Newman. 


affair when Class | 
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School amphitheatre which also can serve as spray pool during summer highlights design 

of school-community playground to be built adjacent to PS 166, Manhattan, under Astor 

Foundation grant. Other features include spider-web “jungle-gym,” swings, rolling logs, 

and separate area for small children. Design by M. Paul Friedberg is related to West Side 

Urban Renewal Project, which made playground land available. Board of Education will 

maintain area during school hours, Department of Parks after school hours. Construction 
is expected to start this year. 


32 Building Units 
Completed in’66; 
$75 Million Cost 


“Build we must...” the saying goes, 
and the city school system responded 
with another productive year in new 
construction. 

During 1966, the school plant wit- 
nessed the completion of 23 new build- 
ings, eight additions and one major 
modernization, according to Eugene E. 
Hult, executive director of the Office of 
School Buildings. Costing $75,000,000, 
the program provided new capacity for 
34,750 pupils on all levels. 

Except for 1965, when 39 capital pro- 
jects were completed, the 1966 score was 
the best since the end of World War II, 
Mr. Hult said in a memorandum to the 
Board of Education. 


New Facilities Studied 


Last year’s pace was slowed by the 
need for additional time to study site 
selections and programs of requirements 
for new facilities associated with the 
comprehensive high school and _ inter- 
mediate school programs. Another fac- 
tor was the prolonged strike of plumbers 
in which the full effect will be reflected 


when the 1967 list of completed projects 
is released. 

The 32 completions in 1966 included 
16 elementary schools, six junior high 
or intermediate schools, eight additions, 
one special school for socially malad- 
justed children and one high school 
modernization. Brooklyn had the largest 
number of projects, 14, followed by 
Queens, 9; Manhattan, 4; Bronx, 3, and 
Richmond, 2. 


Other Projects Under Contract 


In addition to the completions, the 
year’s achievements included the award 
of contracts by the Board of Education 
for the construction of 16 new buildings 
and six additions, and for partial mod- 
ernization of 24 existing schools, it was 
said. 

Many new approaches to school con- 
struction in 1967 were anticipated by 
Mr. Hult. These stem from a projected 
change in the building code which ex- 
pedites approvals by city agencies and 
authorizes the use of new types of build- 
ing materials, and from the construction 
of multiple-use school-office or school- 
residential units under the New York 
City Educational Constructional Fund. 

Seven new schools in the Board’s 
program involve the use of air rights in 
areas of the Bronx, Manhattan and 
Queens. 


Seek New Ideas 
In School Design 
Through Contest 


The city school system has _ been 
selected by the Research Council of the 
Great Cities Program for School Im- 


provement to conduct an architectural 


design competition which would alter 
an existing building to provide the 
“space and flexibility” required to ac- 
commodate new concepts of the learning 
process. ) 

The school chosen for the competi- 
tion is Joseph H. Wade JHS, Bronx. 
Built in 1938, it is scheduled to be mod- 
ernized and converted to an intermediate 
school at an approximate cost of 
$2,000,000. 

Third in Series 


According to Eugene E. Hult, execu- 
tive director of the Office of School 


‘Buildings, the city competition is the 


third in a series sponsored by the coun- 
cil to help call attention to problems 
of up-dating outmoded school plants, 
the previous ones having involved Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh. , 

The idea of the contest was prompted 
by a policy statement of the Board of 
Education, a member of the 16-city 
council, which noted that “there needs 
to be developed a new program in this 
city for the intermediate years of school- 
ing” and that the program “requires a 
whole new approach to the learning 
process.” ae 

The competition, open to licensed ar- 
chitects in the state, will continue until 
mid-May, Mr. Hult said. The prizes are 
underwritten by the Educational Facili- 
ties Laboratories and include $5,000 for 
first, $3,000 for second and two $1,000 
honorable mentions. A lump sum fee of 
$120,000 will be awarded to the winner 
by the Board to prepare plans and 
specifications for the work at Wade. 


Modernization Work 
Voted for 3 Schools 


Three city schools are being modern- 
ized under contracts totaling $1,049,156 
approved by the Board of Education at 


. its regular February meeting. 


The improvements are being carried 
out at PS 204 and PS 234, Brooklyn, 
and PS 148, Manhattan. The work in- 
cludes general construction, heating and 
ventilating, plumbing and drainage, and 
electrical work and lighting fixtures. 
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ON MARCH 13 PARENTS AND COMMUNITY 
WILL BEGIN TO BOYCOTT P.S. 36-125 
WHY? WHAT HAS BROUGHT US TO DECISION TO BOYCOTT? 


sKoroue 
: more than. twenty years our. community has. been. working, to. get a new public 
re school for our < ildre --where they. would. get. a fine public education.... | 


1948  P.S. 125, formerly a private school for about 500 children, 
became our community..school; remodeled, by; whe, ‘Board Oh: 
Education to serve~1,500 


1202... Grant and 


1965-4 Community and parents re for present location of new 
: eng SERQOL-= opposition--so that 


*our new school could be ‘close ‘to the majority of ehildren 
it would serve and the community would be. united ; 


1966 We fought to get a zone which would include all the 
children . in. our community~-we wons | 


) . Le: 
1964 We fought to get Early Childhood.facilities in our new 
: os school—-the first in New York City--and we wont 2 aes 


WHAT DO WE (E_ WANT? | 
Now our new building is about to open...and we now see that a new building 


alone will not guarantee us a quality education for our children. 


: The majority of our children in P.S. 125 are behind level in reading... 


Just as we fought for the building 
and for the site 
and for the zone 


| Now we are fighting to get quality education in our 
é new sister schools. one 


WE MUST BE PERMITTED TO CONTINUE OUR PARTICIPATION IN THE LIFE OF THE SCHOOL.... 
We want. to have a voice in the selection of our principal because we believe 
the principal of the school will have the ultimate responsibility for the tone 
andthe performance of our’ school and its staff. We want a principal who...by 
his past experience and performance has shown that he can improve pupil achieve- 
ment...& principal who wants to work with our community...who understands our | 
P community. But since November, 1966, when we made this simple request to the 
Board of Education, we have met only frustration, antagonism, and heartache. ; 


OF COURSE WE DO NOT WANT TO BOYCOTT....We have a Negotiating Team ready to sit ‘ 
down with the Board of Education night or day....But we are tired of promises | 
and verbal agreements which get broken again and again. If a written promise 
for legitimate and significant parent-commmity participation in the life of : 


ee 


the school is not forthcoming from the Board of Education by March 13, ‘the are 
cott will begin on that date and continue until the Board of Education and the 


Parent=-Community group come to terms. 


THE SPECIFIC DEMANDS OF THE PARENTS AND. COMMUNITY [ ARE: 


1. 


Ce 


3- 


A contract from the Board of Education that will recognize. 


the legitimate right of the parents and community to participate ; 
in the development of criteria ane the selection of the principal 


of P.S. 36-125. 


The general criteria for the selection of the new principal are: 


. The principal's past performance 
« b) The principal's willingness to work with the 
community 
ec) The principal's understanding of the community. 


All planning for P.S. 36-125 will be based upon the meaningful 
participation of the Parent-Community group in the determination 
of: 


curriculum and materials 

teacher accountability 

all other matters in regard to P.S. 36-125 
implementation and evaluation. 


ano pm 


Boycott. Information Headquarters: -. Grant Community Center 


1301 Amsterdam Avenue 
Tel. : * 866-1200 . 


Mrs. Maude Katz, Chairman of aS a eee 
Mrs. Anita du Boulay, Chairman of P.S. 36-125. 
Parents Association. 


DURING THE P.S. 36-125 BOYCOTT YOUR CHILD 
WILL RECEIVE QUALITY EDUCATION~-AT THE 


ost Harlom Liberati Or Bhool 


WHAT IS A LIBERATION SCHOOL? 
A Liberation (“Freedom”) School is a school run by parents and community. 


is a school that provides quality education for each child. It is interested “ag 
the personal welfare of each child: his ethnic heritage, his family, his neighbor- 
hood, his personal development, his intellectual achievement. It assumes that no 
child is "disadvantaged," "culturally deprived," or anything else like that. It 
assumes that each child can and should learn honestly about what his life is made 
up of, and should acquire adequate skills to fully live that life. 


WHY IS THERE THE WEST HARLEM LIBERATION SCHOOL? 

The West Harlem Liberation School grew out of a need for better education 
than is presently given at P.S. 36-125. It grew out of the realization of the 
failure of P.S. 125 to provide our children with the kind of education that will 
enable them to deal with the inequalities that exist in the world, for we know 
they do exist. This school came about because we have decided that we can and 
must do something to help ourselves. The cycle of undereducated, underdeveloped, 
and underemployed must be broken. The school will continue to run as long as the 
Board of Education refuses to recognize the honest demands for "full and meaningful 
parent-community participation” at P.S. 36-125. Unlike the present setup at 
P.S. 36-125, the West Harlem Liberation School will be YOUR school and YOUR CHILD'S 


school from top to bottom. 


WHAT WILL THE WEST HARLEM LIBERATION SCHOOL BE LIKE? 


1. The PRINCIPAL will be Prof. Prestom Wilcox of the Columbia University 
School of Social Work. A black parent with two children at P.S. 125, 
Prof. Wilcox is an expert in commmity organizing and public education. 
He has worked with minority groups and community-run poverty progrems. 
He is now a consultant to both the NYC and the Mississippi Head Start 
programs. The Office of Economic Opportunity turns to him for advice 
on Upward Bound programs. And he helps run (he's on the Board) a ra- 
cially and economically mixed elementary school on 96th St. In short, 
he's qualified! 


2. The TEACHERS will be trained and experienced, from community, private, 
' and public institutions--including Teachers College, Agnes Russell, 
Union Seminary, etc.-~-and parents. 


3. The HOURS will be the regular ones: 8:45 a.m. to 3:00 pom. 


4, The CURRICULUM will develop a better understanding of who lives and 
works in this community. Since our children are aware of their differ- 
ences, we will develop a respect for ani appreciation of these differ- 
ences. Reading and mathematics will be stressed as we study the 


community. 


5« LUNCHES will be served for children not bringing their own; milk will 
be served to all. | 


BANGS "SARC agit tts 
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6. Your child's SABETY will be insured. 
- There will be on-the-job nurses 
- children will be escorted to and from school 
- parents will assure safety in the buildings 


7. There will be AFTER-SCHOOL and PRE@SCHOOL programs for children of 
working parents. 


8, It will be an OPEN SCHOOL. Parents are invited and encouraged to 
sit in and fully participate in all of their children's classes. 


9. Application is being made to the Board of Regents to CHARTER the West 
Harlem Liberation School under the laws of New York State. It will be 
@ LEGAL school. | 


10. It will be held in such PLACES as St. Mary's Episcopal Church, Riverside 
Church, Grant and Manhattanville Centers~-and more such good facilities. 


ii. It is a school SUPPORTED by practically all Harlem and Morningside 
Heights groups and institutions, and especially the Parents Council 
District 4, and Grant Tenants Association. 

12, It will be a FREE school. 

THE WEST HARLEM LIBERATION SCHOOL WILL BEGIN MARCH 13. 
IT WILL REMAIN OPEN AS LONG AS NECESSARY--UNTIL THE 
BOYCOTT IS OVER AND WE WIN OUR FIGHT. 


You should REGISTER your children NOW on the following form. 


Dan Limerick, Chairman 
Rev. Neale Secor, Co-chairman 


Fill,out the attached Registration Form and Bring to: Prof. Preston R. Wilcox, 
Prindipal, West Harlem Liberation School, c Jo Boycott Information Headquarters, 
Grant Community Center, 1301 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, New York. 


Boycott Information Heedquarters: Grant Community Center 
1301 Amsterdam Avenue 
Tel. ° 866-1200 


Mrs. Maude Katz, Chairman of Boycott Committee 
Mrs. Anita du Boulay, Chairman of P.S. 36-125 
Parents Association 
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LIBERATION SCHOOL, REGISTRATION FORM 


Fill out and Bring to: Prof. Preston R. Wilcox, Principal, West Harlem Liberation 
School, c /o Boycott Information Headquarters, Grant Community Center, 1301 Amster- 
dam Avenue, New York, New York. | 


ee 


L { of 


(address; apartment; telephone (home 
and work) 


want my child (children) to be registered for the WEST HARLEM LIBERATION SCHOOL. 


Name(s) of Children Ages Class 

I can bring my children to and from school. yes no 

I can send lunch with my children. oe... gy OR 
I want my children in the After-School Program. yes no 


I am interested in attending a Parents’ Class at 
night to learn how I can improve my child's 
education at home. yes no 


I have the following suggestions for the curriculum and teaching at the West 
Harlem Liberation Academy. 


| 
| 
: 


What else can you do to help us? 


| TEACHERS: Can you or a friend teach elementary subjects-- 
phonics, arithmetic, history, Negro history, minority 
history, English, science? Arts and crafts? Music? 


HELPERS: Can you prepare school lunches, escort children 
to and from the liberation school, type, work as aide? 


SUPPLIERS: Can you donate paper, pencils, crayons, paints, 
clay, notebooks, paper cups and plates, books, food, etc.? 


Mrsq Anita du Boulay, Chairman 
Mrs, Maude Katz, Boycott Comm, Ch, 


SCHOOL<COMMUNITY COMMITTEE PS 36<125 
1301 Amsterdam Ave, NYC, NY 10027 866=1200 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
MARCH 11, 1967 


(The following is a telegram sent to Mr. Garrison and the Board of Edusa= 
tion at 5:30 PM today, after a meting of the Negotiating Committee.) 


PARENT=COMMUNITY NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE PREPARED TO MEET WITH BOARD OF EDUCA} 
TION ON BASIS OF WRITTEN COMMITMENT TO PRINCIPLE OF COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 

IN ALL ASPECTS OF SCHOOL OPERATION. AS YOU WELL KNOW THIS HAS BEEN OUR P0S= 
ITION SINCE DECEMBER FIRST 1966 AND STILL IS OUR POSITION. IF YOU ARE SERIOUS 
IN OFFERING THAT THE BOARD MEET AS SOON AS POSSIBLE WITH OUR COMMITTEE, WE 
PROPOSE MEETING TONIGHT. IT IS IMPORTANT THAT YOU UNDERSTAND OUR BOYCOTT PLANS 
ARE PROCEEDING SO THAT NO SCHOOL TIME SHALL HE LOST BY OUR CHILDREN. THEY ARE 
ALREADY REGISTERED FOR THE LIBERATION SCHOOL WHICH WILL OPEN ON MONDAY MORNING 


UNLESS WRITTEN AGREEMENT TO MUTUALLY ACCEPTABLE PLAN FOR COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 
HAS BEEN SIGNED BEFORE THEN. 


. 
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Mrs. Anita du Boulay, Chairman 
Mrs. Maude Katz, Boycott Comm, Che 


SCHOOL=@COMMUNITY COMMITTEE PS36=125 
1301 Amsterdam Aveenue 


866<1200 | FOR IMMEDIATE 
March 11, 1967 
The F8S6125 School~ Comunity Negotiating Committee met this afternoon to 

zespond to Lloyd Garrison's s/1o ‘telegrams ‘te Board will not met with the 
Negotiating Committee any eerlier than Wednesday, March 15th--the third day 
of the boycott. The Negotiating Committee has been standing by to meet with 
the Bourd of Education at timee We cemnot understand why the Board has) 
not thought enough of our meeting requests to make themselves available to- 


day. or Sundaye 


The boycott is still onf There is no change in our already stated positiim 


that the boycott cannot be avoided or terminated until there is a, "..written 
agreement which establishes firmly the legitimate right of parent-comnunity 
participation in all aspects of the life of the school.” 


A telegram was sent to Mr. Garrison and the members of the Board of Educe 
ation which states thet the Negotiating Committee will accept Mr. Garrison's 
invitation to met with the Board. We insist that negotiations should start 
tonight if the Board is sincere about their stated concern for the educational 
experience of our children, For Wednesday the 15th of March, we recommend that 
the Board arrange for a suitably sised meeting room that can accomodate our 


Negotiating Committees 


Our Liberation School Principal, Prof. Preston Wilcox, reiterates that our 
school will open as scheduled on Monday, March 15th, Kindergarten is at the 
Grant CC, 1301 Amsterdam Ave; lst & 2nd grades at St. Mary's Ackley Center, 
514 We. 126 Sts grades 5 through 6 at Riverside Church, Claremont Ave be tend 
12lst & 122nd Sts. This classroom space has already been officially approved 
for use by children. Our Liberation School is legal, and in many respects fay 
superior to PS 125, as now administered. As of Saturday afternoon, nearly 1000 
children are registered for our Liberation Schoole Prof. Wilcox feels that the 
school will be such a success, the children may never want to return to PS 125. 


PARENT-COMMUNITY : COMMITTEE 
P.S. 36-125 PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
NEV :AYORK, NY. 

TELEPHONE: 866-1200 


TEXT OF ‘IRE SENT TODAY, MARCH 16, 1967, TO PRESIDENT LLOYD GARRISON: 


ALTHOUGH WE WILL MEET WITH YOU :THIS MONDAY NIGHT X (3/20) AT 7 P.M. AT GRANT 
COMMUNITY CENTER, AS YOU SUGGESTED IN YOUR WIRE TO :ME LAST NIGHT, WE MUST 
EXPRESS TO YOU OUR KEEN REGRET AND DISAPPOINTMENT THAT YOU SO CALLOUSLY IGNORE 
OUR DAILY REQUESTS FOR IMMEDIATE MEETING. WE WILL LNOT BE FOOLED ANY MORE 

BY PROMISES OR :THREATS. ‘HEN A UNION HAS A STRIKE AGAINST MANAGEMENT, THEY 
DO NOT STOP THE STRIKE UNTIL A SETTLEMENT IS REACHED. AS RESPONSIBLE PARENTS 
AND COMMUNITY CITIZENS WE CAN ENGAGE IN MEANINGFUL DELIBERATION AS THE BOYCOTT 
CONTINUES. YOUR HARDHEARTED POSITION :SHOWS A TRAGIC DISREGARD FOR THE WELFARE 
OF OUR CHILDREN. WE :SHALL CONTINUE OUR BOYCOTT, AND OUR LIBERATION SCHOOL. AS 
WE HAVE SAID EACH DAY, WE ARE PREPARED TO MEET WITH YOU :ANY TIME OF :THE DAY 
OR :NIGHTL: WE WILL BE HERE MONDAY NIGHT TO NEGOTIATE WITH YOUR DESIGNATED 
SUBCOMMITTEE BUT WE SINCERELY HOPE THAT YOU CAN CLEAR :YOUR BUREAUCRATIC 
SCHEDULES AND RESPOND TO THE IMMEDIATE CRISES AND MEET WITH :US NOW. 


ANITA DU BOULAY, PRESENENT PARENT ASSN 
PS 125 CHAIRMAN SCHOOL COMMUNITY COMMITTEE 
PS 36-125 


TEXT OF WIRE SENT TO SARGEANT SHRIVER, OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, WASHINGTON _ 


( WE WISH TO APPLY TO YOUR AGENCY FOR PEDERAL FUNDS TOWAID TMIE, OPERATION OF OUR 
‘JEST HARLEM LIBERATION SCHBOL AS A DEMONSTRATION :} COMMUNITY 
COOPERATIVE SCHOOL RUN iJITH PUBLIC FUNDS. THIS WOULD AN EXCITING 
SIGNIFICANT COMPETITIVE SOURCE OF PUBLIC -EDUCATION T#OR THE CHILDREN OF .:OUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD 1JHO ARE FINDING AN ACCELERATED RETARDATION IN QUALITY EDUCATION IN 
OUR LOCAL PUBLIC SCHOOL P.S. 125. WE F* IND THE BOARD OF :EDUCATION TOTALLY 

. DNRESPONSIVE TO DATE TO OUR DEMAND FOR CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN THE LIFE OF THE ‘:0R%X 
SCHOOL. DESPITE OUR BOYCOTT JHICH HAS BBEN MORE TRAN 75% EFFECTIVE FOR FOUR DAYS NC 
(1200 OF 1800 children are in our liberation school today) AND DESPITE OUR DAILY 
REQUEST FOR A MEETING WITH THE BOARD OF EDUCATION DAY OR NIGHT, IN ORDER TO SETTLE 
THIS MATTER, WE HAVE RECEIVED ONLY CALLOUS PRESS STATEMENTS FROM THEM AND FINALLY 
TODAY AN OFFER TO MEET FIVE DAYS FROM NOW. OUR EXPERIENCE WITH YOUR AGENCY MAKES US 
CERTAIN THAT YOU WILL GIVE OUR REQUEST FOR FINANCIAL SUBSIDE SERIOUS AND CAREFUL 
CONSIDERATION. WE CAN MEET YOU AT ATN YOUR EARLIEST CONVENIENCE. 

SIGNED: ANITA DUBOULAY, PRESIDENT, PARENTS ASSN & SCHOOL COMMUNITY COMM. PS 26-125 


MAUDE KATZ, BOYCOTT CHAIRMAN 
PRESTON \JILCOX, PRINCIPAL 


COMMISSONER ALLEN: THE FOLLOWING WIRE WAS SENT TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION TODAY. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED, REQUEST STATE SID PER-PUPIL BE ALLOCATED DIRECTLY TO 


LIBERATION SCHOOL AND ANY OCTHER HELP YOU SAN GIVE US PLEASE. 


MRS. ANITA DU BOULAY PRESENT PARENT 
ASSN PS 125 CHAIRMAN SCHOOL COMMUNITY 


COMMITTEE PS 36-125 


“SCHOOL COMMUNITY COMMITTEE P.S. 36-125 


1301 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: 866-1200 © 


BOYCOTT LIBERATION SCHOOL NEWS #2 
March 14, 1967 


Dear Parents: 


Today our Liberation Schools had even more children registering and attending 
than yesterday. Many parents who kept their children home yesterday came in 
and registered their children. We now have 1157 children in our West Harlem 


Liberation School!!! 


We still need many more parents to help volunteer in our school. We want this — 
to be a true COMMUNITY SCHOOL. “o please, every parent and neighbor who can 
give us a day or half a day, come directly to the Principal's office on the 
third floor of Riverside Church or to Grant Center or to St. Mary's and 
volunteer. 


NEGOTIATIONS: This telegram was sent yesterday afternoon to the members of 
the Board of Education, the Mayor, the Manhattan Boro President and the State 
Commissioner of Education: "Responsibility for the uninterrupted education of 
our children plus pressures of parental responsibilities make it necessary for 
our negotiating committee to meet with you and members of the Board of Education 
fully empowered to negotiate at 7:00 P.M. Wednesday, March 15th at Grant Com- 
munity Committee Center, 1301 Amsterdam Avenue." Anita DuBoulay, Chairman 
School Community Committee signed that wire. We urge you-—EACH ONE OF YOU TO 
WEITE OR WIRE YOUR OWN LETTER TO THESE OFFICIALS ADDING YOUR SUPPORT TO OUR 
REQUEST FOR IMMEDIATE NEGOTIATION TOMORROW NIGHT. (Our request yesterday to 
meet last night or tonight was ignored and unanswered by then.) 


FAMILY-COMMUNITY PARADE TOMORROW MORNING, & A.M. at each escort point: We urge 
all parents, children, teachers, and other supporters to assemble a bit early 
tomorrow morning in front of Grant Center, the Coop Market, or Riverside Church. 
We will march together from each point to gather together at 123rd and Amsterdam 
where we will have a Board of Education Dragon. Some of the younger children 
have made paper swords to help us slay the dragon...(remember St. George and 
the Dragon?) If you have any music instruments, bring them along. We will 

have some bands marching with us so you can play along with the band. 

PLEASE GO LATE TO WORK AND COME SHOW YOUR SUPPORT ..... 


A THANKS TO THE TEACHERS AT P.S. 125. The Committee thanks all those teachers 


who are cooperating with the Boycott. Many teachers are honoring our picket 
line in front of P.S. 125 until 8:45 a.m. Individual teachers have donated 


many educational materials and money and even their services from 3 to 5 p.m. 
We appreciate their help to make our boycott a total community effort. 


Look for your child to bring work done at the West Harlem Liberation School. 
Read the material and discuss it with your child. 


Sincerely, 


- | Anita DuBoulay 7 
President, School-Community Committee 


Preston R. Wilcox, Principal, WHLS 


Maude Katz 
ott Chairman 


New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Garrison: 


Thursday, March 9th, large and enthusiastic picket lines around P.S. 125 
reflected the willingness of the school community to boycott if necessary to 
gain meaningful participation in the affairs of our new P.5. 36-125. Following 
the demonstration our negotiating committee met with Superintendent Donovan who 
proposed that we submit to him the names of those individuals who would be 
acceptabie to us as the school's principal, promising to give them his "careful 
consideration." 


Mr. Garrison, your Board must recognize the legitimate right of parents and 
community people in New York City to be significantly involved in every aspect 
of the operation and evaluation of the schools their children attend. 


We remind you that the entire New York Public School System is presided over 
by your nine man lay Board. We insist that you share with the parents and com- 
munity and professional educators to be realised. Our community must be involved 
in all the crucial decisions concerning our children's education within a carefull) 
defined framework which will guarantee and protect the rights of parents and | 
community to exercise their responsibility for the education of their children. 


To indicate our good faith, we submit the following concrete proposals for 
negotiation: 


1. The community participate with the professional staff of the system in 
the selection of a principal. We would add to the requirements set by 
the Board for determining the qualification of this position: 


a) past performance and experience, e.g., the progress made in previous 
schools in the achievement of pupils; 

b) the ability and responsibility for the acquisition, supervision and 
training of a qualified staff to assure that the principal will be 
accountable for student achievement; ; | 

c) willingness to work in cooperation with a parent-community committee 
which is empowered to participate fully in all aspects of the school—~ 
program, curriculum, evaluation, and fiscal matters; 

d) other related areas such as philosophy of education, organizational 
affiliations, attitude toward minorities, that can best be determined 
in a personal interview. We suggest that you submit six names of 
eligible candidates for our committee to screen through personal . 
interview. : 


2. The establishment of a parent-—community committee whose function will be 
to participate fully in all aspects of the program in the school-- 
curriculum, evaluation and fiscal matters. : 


We present these proposals to you as an indication of our good faith in 
moving toward negotiations with you. We insist that you convene a special 
executive session of your Board at once this weekend to discuss this demand and 
reach a decision. We are ready to meet with you night or day, anytime this week- 
end, so that a mutual agreement can be signed together before Monday morning and 
a boycott avoided. We do not want a boycott, but the time is past for "considera- 
tion". We must have a written agreement which establishes firmly the legitimate 
right of parent-community Participation in all aspects of the school operation. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. Anita Duboulay, Chairman 

Parent—Community Committee,P.A. 
Mrs. Maude Katz, > : 
Boycott Committee 


cc: Board of Education 

Dr. Bernard Donovan 

_ Mayor John Lindsay 
State Education Commissioner 


JOHN G. WALKER 
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by the police for stealing. - In your newspaper account these boys were identified as 


smear on the Wyandench School Distri 
“to print. any story which reflects negatively on a school district and a community un- 
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Tea vetent 4ssue. of. Newsday it was: reported that: tvo teen age boys were apprehended 


students of the Wyandanch. Junior-Senior High School. After looking into the matter we | oe ) 
have positively determined that the youngsters | in question sre not students of our high | 
pay fh but. are attending ‘school in a baaeig § district. p+ ts ~ : : Be: 


As President: of the Board ce ‘Education in the ‘Wyandanch séhoo! District, I take 
strong exception to this kind of ate reporting. In fact, I consider it to be a 
“and the Community. Your newspaper has no right ~ 


less you are absolutely certain that your” ah ‘are straight. “To do otherwise smacks 4 
of yellow Journalism and Sennationalian.” ile MERAH ny hte ee. : a 


* > * : - - . 


Newsday hes acquired a “reputation fer this. kina of ‘gutter reporting over the years, 
and it-is high time you should be made aware of your’ responsibility to report the news. 
correctly. A copy of this: letter is being sent to the Governor of the State of 235 Yor ; 
the District Attorneys, Gongredenen: Bernaps Smith .: She NAACP and CORE. 

A oublie retraction. in’ a ‘promigent: ‘section of your paper is ‘the: very least that your 
organization should do to. Seco ty thts. most undesirable situation. 
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March 28th, 1967 
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TEACHING LAW IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Jean and Edgar Cahn 


fap tnt 
4 


The thesis set forth in this memorandum is that law ought to be 
taught as a subject in the public schools for youngsters ten years 
and older -- and particularly for youngsters who come from backgrounds 
of poverty and discrimination. : 


The reasons are many. First, it is a subject with relevance, 
drama and immediate “pay off."" It heightens one's sense of dignity -- 
and of ability to affect one's environment which the Coleman Report 
says correlates foghighly with academic achievement. It inculcates 
not only a sense of rights but also of responsibilities and duties. 


It enables youngsters to understand what goes on when they enter 
a dime store and buy an air plane model which is different from the pe he. 
picture on the box; what is involved when they are accused of wrong BP 5: 
doing; what is the nature of a promise to one's friends, parents, 
teachers, or others; why society permits people to dissent and disagree; 
what the rights of minority groups are; and what the elements of fair 
play and due process are. | 
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The case method developedin the law -- for talking about particular 
events and particular individuals -- is inherently dramatic and real. 
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We would want to stress that this might provide the opportunity 
for youngsters to learn certain legal rules in areas such as school, iy 
expulsion, welfare, a landlord tenant, torts, contracts, criminal law 
that might be of direct utility and even of marketable value. : 
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But we would insist that the learning of sets of rules must be 
subordinateg to a conceptual approach which enables youngsters to deal 
with their own problems and to understand the nature of the social 
reality in which they live better. Rules are the expression -- often 
imperfect -- of certain underlying legal concepts as they relate to 
particular factual situations. The immediate pay-off in this program 
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a keener sense of reality, | ae 
an increased analytic ability, hen ) ay ) 

a change in attitude about the possibility of fairness, | al 
mp: of a feeling of personal helplessness, | ae Se 
a sense of dignity and citizenship. i. oP 


But, ultimately, the pay-off would be in a society that has come 
in the most pervasive sense to understand and respect the rule of law 
and to participate in its evolution. 
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CASE I, 


CASE II 


Law involves both substantive concepts and a procedure | 
for applying those concept principles. age ge 


On of the most significant aspects of law is its approach to evidence, 
to reality. How do we determine what really happened. Did Johnny really do that 
act? What do we do with conflicting testimony? What do we do when a witness is 
biased or nearsighted? 


In short, the law is an epistemological system for determining what 


.events took place. Once those events are ascertained, they have certain legal ) 
implications which stem from underlying legal concepts such as right, ane? and | 


cetibrict ns 


To oe » it would seem of critical importance to get them to 


understand the reason behind the adversary system which allows both sides to give ba | 


their view of the facts, on the assumption that this increases the chances that 
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the truth will out. : Prd 


Beyond this procedural aspect (which underlies notions of due process | 
and a fair trial, and also representation by counsel,) are certain substantive . 
concepts implicit in substantive areas iiss law such as constitutional Law, civil ; 
rights, contracts and torts. : 


We would suggest starting off with the following kinds of "cases" with 
the explicit purpose of exploring both the procedural (or evidentiary -- reality- 
testing -- aspects) as well as the substantive law aspects. | 


But, teacher, I didn't do it. (This would examine how to determine 
facts, how to check the credibility of statements, how to give meaning to the 
presumption of innocence, how past conduct weights: into a determination of 
credibility, how the testimony of witnesses is of use, what the right of the 
accused should be to reply, and introduce evidence on own behalf). 


Columbus believed the world was round. (Free speech, flag salute 
cases -- why people are allowed to dissent and disagree, what the limitations on 
free speech are -- yelling fire in a crowded theatre -- rights of the minority). 


CASE III. 


CASE IV 


CASE V 


You promised you would do that. (When is a promise binding? Do you 

have to give something in return, or at least rely on the promise? What if a man 
says: 1*11 give you a. million dollars. Does he have to keep that promise? Under 
what circumstances? What if a man says: I'1l make you a special model plane and 

then loses both hands in an accident? Notions of damages, exchange of promises. 


He scared me, teacher. Is scaring a person harming them? What is the 
element of, intent required? What if it was done by accident? What if the scaring 
was followed by an act: of physical harm? How to assess damages? What kind of 
punishment is applicable? Should the punishment be proportionate to the injury? 
What is the purpose of punishment? | 


) But you told me I could do that. (Application of rules, interpretation 
of rules, test of reasonableness. What is involved in interpreting an instruction? 
What is reasonable? What is taking advantage of permission to do something?) 


Needy children 
in private schools 


are being denied 
federal benefits 
meant for them... 


By VIRGIL BLUM, S.J. 
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HE LATE Cardinal Glennon of 

St. Louis, so the story goes, 
stopped his car to pick up a Negro 
boy who was hitchhiking. As they 
were driving down the street, the 
Cardinal asked the boy whether he 
was a Catholic. ‘“‘No,’’ the youngster 
replied, “it’s bad enough being a 
Negro.”’ 

There are tens of thousands of poor 
Negro children throughout the nation 
today who can particularly appre- 
ciate the young hitchhiker’s viewpoint. 
Like other members of their race, they 
are discriminated against because they 
are Negro. And, if they attend Catho- 
lic schools, they suffer further dis- 
crimination because of their religious 
beliefs. 

Needy Negro children who attend 
Catholic schools are being denied the 
welfare and education benefits that 
were promised them by Congress. They 
were assured ‘substantially compara- 
ble’’ benefits by the national govern- 


ment. They receive only tokenism. The: 


same sickle of discrimination, more- 
over, catches thousands of other dis- 
advantaged Christian and Jewish chil- 
dren. 
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Congress passed a law, the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (ESEA), in order to help 
deprived children—children of poor 
families who have never had a fair 
chance in life. There are hundreds of 
thousands of these children. They do 
not enjoy the enriching experiences of 
a normal home life. When placed in 
schools with children who have had 
these advantages, they quickly fall 
behind. , : 

These children can never hope to 
catch up without special remedial pro- 
grams. They will become dropouts, and 
the cycle of poverty-ignorance, ig- 
norance-poverty will be repeated for 
another generation, earmarked by un- 
employment, welfare payments, slums, 
social problems and racial unrest. 

Congress hoped to help whip this 
problem with the ESEA. Title | of the 
Act specified that every educationally 
deprived child, whether in a public or 
private school, must be given the wel- 
fare and education benefits he needs 
to become a constructive member of 
society. 

The Act states that disadvantaged. 
children in private schools are entitled 
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to ‘special educational services and. 


arrangements (such as dual enroll- 
ment ...and mobile educational ser- 
vices and equipment).”’ Thus the law 
provides for both shared-time and 
shared-service programs. After sign- 
ing the historic bill into law, President 
Johnson declared that the Education 
Act is ‘‘fair to every child.’’ 

The President's determination to exe 
clude no one from the program 
arises from his deeply felt conviction 
that every child, regardless of race 
or religious beliefs, should be able 
to look to a fruitful future. Urging the 
passage of the education bill, he said: 
‘All children living in this nation have 
the right to share in the abundance 
and hope of America.’’ And speaking 
before the National Education Asso- 
ciation, he declared: ‘‘We are not 
going to stop until every child in this 
great and beautiful land of ours can 
have all the education, of the highest 
quality, which his or her ambition de- 
mands and his or her mind can ab- 
sorb.”’ 

It was the intention of Congress, 
too, to give every educationally de- 
prived child a helping hand, and to 
give him the help in the school he 
regularly attended. Both the Senate 
and House education committee re- 
ports on the education bill state that 
deprived private-school children are 
to be helped with shared-time and 
shared-service programs. 

In shared-time programs, disad- 
vantaged children go to public schools 
for remedial lessons; in shared-service 
programs, public-school teachers are 
paid with federal funds to come to 
the disadvantaged children and teach 
them in their schools. 

The Senate report states that “‘it is 
anticipated that public-school teachers 
will be made available to other than 
public-school facilities to provide spe- 
cialized services’’ for disadvantaged 
private-school children. 

The House report declares that the 
public-school system, using federal 
funds, ‘‘will make _ provision for 

. mobile educational services and 
equipment in which (private-school) 
children can participate,’’ while re- 
maining in their own schools. 

U.S. Commissioner of Education 


Francis Keppel stated in testimony be- 
fore the House subcommittee on edu- 


cation that “the legislation would 
permit (shared) services’’ to poor 
children in nonpublic schools. Under 
further questioning, Keppel again af- 
firmed that education services could 
be provided for the ‘“‘nonpublic-school 
child where he is.”’ 

It was clearly the intention of the 
President, the congressional commit- 
tees, the Commissioner of Education, 
and the members of Congress, as 
demonstrated in the debates on the 
bill, that all disadvantaged children, 
regardless of race or religious beliefs, 
were to share fairly in their own 
schools in the welfare and education 
benefits of the Education Act. More- 
over, the U.S. Office of Education 
stipulated in its regulations for the 
implementation of the Act that de- 
prived children in nonpublic schools 
were entitled to benefits ‘“‘substan- 
tially comparable”’ to those enjoyed 
by public-school children. 

Under the law, every child has a 
right to a chance, an equal chance 
in life. No child may be discriminated 
against because he is a Negro, a 
Puerto Rican, a Christian or Jew. And 
no disadvantaged child may be dis- 
criminated against because he attends 
a Christian or Jewish school. In other 
words, no child is to be deprived on 
religious grounds of the kinds of edu- 
cation programs he desperately needs 
to become a constructive member of 
our society. 

Yet in state after state Christian 
and Jewish children are being denied 
benefits on religious grounds. Like 
other disadvantaged children, these 
children desperately need help. Some 
are educationally retarded and need 
special programs in remedial reading 
and arithmetic; some are socially mal- 
adjusted and need guidance and 
counselling; some are _ non-English- 
speaking and need special English 
programs; some are physically handi- 
capped or mentally disturbed .and 
need health, psychiatric or psycho- 
logical services; and still others, ex- 
tremely poor, are underclothed and 
underfed and need clothing and hot 
breakfasts if they are to be able to 
concentrate on their lessons. 

Thousands of these children are be- 
ing condemned to a life of ignorance 
and poverty by groups that insist that 
any child who learns about God in 


school must for that reason be de- 
prived of the federal help he needs 
to become a useful and self-sustain- 
ing citizen. These children are vic- 
tims of a social absolutism that ac- 
cepts neither dissent nor. pluralism. 
They are punished because of their 
faith. In its first Report to the Presi- 
dent in May, 1966, the National Ad- 
visory Council on the Education of 
Disadvantaged Children reported, 
“There are some early indications 
that the disadvantaged children in 
private and parochial schools are re- 
ceiving less help than Title | intended 
for them. . . . Many localities seem to 
involve private-school pupils in the 
periphery of a project, or at a time 
and place that is inconvenient.”’ This 
is tokenism! 

With reference to the tremendously 
difficult task that confronts America 
in. uplifting minority-group children, 
the Council told the President: “It is 
the Council's feeling that the program 
will continue to be effective only as 
long as it is administered to reach 
all needy children wherever they are 
found.”’ Yet, many poor children 
found in private schools are being 
denied the benefits they need. 

These children are the victims of a 
doctrinaire absolutism in church-state 
relations that has been repeatedly 
rejected by the U.S. Supreme Court 
(for example, in the famed Everson 
bus-ride case), and by Congress in 
numerous education programs. The 
proponents of doctrinaire absolutism 
have much passion for the wall of 
separation but little compassion for 
poor children. 

While needy children in church-re- 
lated schools in many major cities are, 
as the Council pointed out, receiv- 
ing only peripheral aid, it has been 
charged that Milwaukee ranks among 
the first major American cities in dis- 
crimination against culturally deprived 
children in church-related schools. 

Under an equitable allocation of 
Title | funds, educationally deprived 
children in church-related schools in 
Milwaukee would directly benefit 
from programs’ costing approxi- 
mately $350,000 in federal funds. 
However, the claims and rights of 
these children are denied. In the first 
year of the federal program, these 
children were prevented from receiv- . 
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ing almost any of the benefits pro- 
vided for them by law. And this year 
disadvantaged children in_ private 
schools were permitted to take part 
in only a few programs, and to join 
in those ir a very limited and almost 
meaningless way. 

A handful of children from some 
inner-core private schools, spending 
from 20 to 40 minutes daily walking 
to and from public schools, take 
remedial reading in shared-time pro- 
grams. As one teacher observed, the 
children are missing so many arith- 
metic classes going from one school 
to another that they will soon need 
classes in remedial arithmetic. More- 
over, these shared-time reading pro- 
grams, psychologically and physically 
disruptive of the school day, have not 
been effective. The children have 
made little progress in reading skills. 

Hundreds of children of poverty, 
reading at a level two or three years 
below normal, sorely need programs 
in remedial reading if they are to 
succeed in school at any level, for 
reading skills are at the heart of edu- 
cation. Yet, the deprived children are 
denied the opportunity to participate 
in -shared-service remedial reading 
programs in their own schools. 

Deprived children in the Christian 
and Jewish schools of Chicago receive 
more benefits than they do in Mil- 
waukee. But most of the benefits are 
on the periphery. Even such highly 
valuable lessons as remedial reading 
are not given to the children in their 
own schools, nor even during the 
school day. The children must walk 
to public schools for lessons in re- 
medial reading. And they must get 
these lessons after the school day is 
over — after 3 p.m., when the teach- 
ers are tired, and the children are 
tired, restless, and want to go home. 

For obvious reasons, a high drop- 
out rate has plagued these after- 
school programs. In one school the 
number of disadvantaged children in 
a shared-time remedial reading pro- 
gram dropped from 75 to 25 in less 
than three months. 

Children in poverty in the Christian 
and Jewish schools of Chicago are 
given the benefit of such programs as 
camping, field trips, concerts and 
medical care. But as for the impor- 


tant remedial education programs, the 


disadvantaged children of Chicago 
could hardly be given less. 

In Missouri deprived private-school 
children are caught in a no-rights 
wasteland. They are denied all 
shared-time benefits during the school 
day. Despite ESEA’s requirement of 
‘substantially comparable” benefits 
for deprived private-school children, 
in Missouri disadvantaged children 
are refused all welfare and education 
programs during regular class hours. 
They share in the massive federal aid 
program only on the “periphery.” 
They can go to evening and Saturday 
classes, and that’s all. This is token- 
ism befitting second-class citizens. 

Title | programs are designed to 
help culturally deprived children, most 
of whom have little if any motivation 
to study. If the dropout rate is high 
in late-afternoon classes in Chicago, 
what must it be in night and Satur- 
day classes in St. Louis? 

In February 1966, the Office of 
Education chided state officials for the 
‘rather minimal involvement for pri- 
vate school students.’” And the Ad- 
visory Council told the President in its 
1966 Report: ‘‘Unfortunately, many 
of the [state] projects reviewed by 
the Council were either vague or 
silent about the participation of dis- 
advantaged children from nonpublic 
schools.’’ The parents of disadvan- 
taged children in Missouri must view 
this report as a gross, if not cynical; 
understatement, for their children are 
getting only a small crumb of the 
federal education loaf. 

In Nebraska, the situation for de- 
prived private-school children is no 
better. Shared-service programs are 
said to be illegal, and there are no 
shared-time programs. Except for a 
few pieces of equipment, disadvan- 
taged Negro, Puerto Rican and Mexi- 
can private-school children are being 
denied all the welfare and education 
benefits that Congress provided for 
them. 

Immigrant Americans robbed the 
native Indians of their lands, rounded 
them up on barren reservations and 
are now depriving their children of the 
federal benefits they need to become 
useful members of our society. Indian 
disadvantaged children who attend 
church-related schools (where they 
are clothed, fed and housed), like Ne- 


gro, Puerto Rican and Mexican chil- 
dren in private schools, are twice de- 
prived. They are deprived of ESEA 
benefits in the name of the Constitu- 
tion of South Dakota. This state, like 
many others, sacrifices chitdren—help- 
less, deprived Indian and other chil- 
dren—on the altar of an impregnable 
wall of separation between children 
who learn about God and America’s 
vast God-given tax resources. _ 

In these and other states discrimina- 
tion against children in church-related 
schools is justified on the ground that 
the expenditure of Title | federal 
funds, when commingled with state 
funds, is subject to the limitations of 
the state constitution. In these states 
government officials, for one reason 
or another, have refused to place the 
federal funds in trust, or in a separate 
bank account, to remove them from 
the limitations of the state constitution. 

When Title | funds are placed in 
trust, as they are in a number of 
states, such funds can then be used 
for shared-service programs in Chris- 
tian and Jewish schools. 

In New York City, disadvantaged 
children in Christian and Jewish 
schools were denied nearly all Title | 
welfare and education benefits in the 
1965-66 school year by the City 
Board of Education. Faced with the 
threat of a federal investigation and 
a possible termination of federal 
funds—a penalty imposed on South- 
ern school boards that discriminate 
against Negro children—the Board 
finally decided to cease discrimination 
against children because of their re- 
ligious beliefs. It agreed to provide 
some shared-service programs for 
educationally deprived children in 
church-related schools. 

Although these programs barely 
meet the legal requirement of being 
‘substantially comparable”’ to those 
given to disadvantaged children in 
public schools, they do provide some 
of the minimal benefits the poor chil- 
dren in private schools need to be- 
come constructive citizens of our 
democracy. 

It would be unfair to say that the 
President and Congress by not insist- 
ing on fairness in ESEA programs have 
betrayed parents who send their chil- 
dren to Christian and Jewish schools. 


For these men and the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, like local of- 
ficials, react to political pressure. 
Politically, they cannot resist the pres- 
sure of interest groups that demand 
discrimination against church-related- 
school children unless there are in- 
terest groups that exert an equal or 
superior influence in defense of the 
rights of children in private schools. 
As of now, private-school parents and 
educators have, in most sections of 
the country, failed to organize the 
kind of interest group that can ef- 
fectively influence policy makers who 
make decisions that directly affect 
their children’s welfare and educa- 
tion. (Citizens for Educational Free- 
dom, a parents’ group, is, however 
effective in a small number of states.) 

Consequently, private-school chil- 
dren are in effect noncitizens. Because 
there is no grass-roots organization 


to defend their rights, they have, 
politically, no rights. Practically 
speaking, they are like aliens de- 


prived of the right to share fully in 
welfare and education benefits, but 
required, when old enough, to pay 
education taxes, to bear arms and to 
die in defense of America. 

Groups opposed to freedom in edu- 
cation are constently bringing pres- 
sure to bear on the U.S. Office of 
Education, on state departments of 
public instruction, and on congres- 
sional education committees to cut 
back on benefits provided by Con- 
gress for poor children in Christian 
and Jewish schools. Private-school 
parents and educators, on the other 
hand, are generally totally oblivious 
of the absolute necessity of com- 
petent and effective interest-group in- 
volvement in support of the rights of 
their children. In the context of an 
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interest-group democracy, such non- 
involvement inevitably results, as_ it 
has in state after state, in a denial 
of fair federal welfare and education 
benefits to poor children in Christian 
and Jewish schools. 

Private-school parents and educa- 
tors have much to learn from interest 
groups like the NAACP that promote 
the freedom and equality of Negro 
public-school children. These Negro 
interest groups know full well the im- 
portance of group action to bring in- 
fluence to bear on the U.S. Office of 
Education for the fair implementation 
of Title | programs. The termination 
of federal education funds in school 
districts that resist desegregation is a 
direct result of their influence on gov- 
ernment agencies. 


Much of the blame for the depriva- 
tions suffered by disadvantaged chil- 
dren in Christian and Jewish schools, 
though by no means all of it, falls, 
therefore, upon those whose duty it 
is, in the context of an interest-group 
democracy, to represent them effec- 
tively through the democratic proc- 
esses. The blame falls upon private- 
school parents and educators. 

To be sure, we like to blame op- 
position groups. But this is naive, 
for in a free and open society these 
groups have as much right to exert 
pressure for the establishment of a 
monolithic educational system and 
society as private-school parents and 
educators have to exert pressure for 
the establishment of a_ pluralistic 
society in which all American chil- 
dren, like children in democracies the 
world over, enjoy academic freedom 
in the pursuit of truth. 

The question therefore is simply 
this: Will private-school parents and 
educators, Christian and Jewish, be- 


- said, ‘‘We Catholics are not ready for 


come involved in the kind of interest- 
group activities that, in view of the 
pluralistic nature of our society, Amer- 
ican democracy requires and has a 
right to expect? The answer to that 
question will. determine not only the 
future of private education, but also 
the future character of our society. 
When ESEA was signed into law, 
one of private education's strongest 
congressional supporters expressed 
deeply felt reservations because, he 


the kind of democratic involvement 
that the law presupposes if disad- 
vantaged children in private schools 
are to receive the welfare and educa- 
tion benefits to which they are en- 
titled under law.”’ 

Whether the imperatives of our 
pluralistic democratic society and the 
declarations of the Second Vatican 
Council on the laity, education, and 
religious freedom will bring about 
such democratic involvement in mat- 
ters pertaining to education is one of ‘ 
the most critical domestic questions 
that confront America today. We 
must answer the young boy who felt 
that being both Negro and Catholic 
would be a double burden in our 
society. 

The answer to that question will 
ultimately determine whether we shall 
preserve the moral and_ religious 
values essential to our society, and, 
more immediately, whether we shall 
give to deprived children in Christian 
and Jewish schools the status of full- 
fledged citizenship. * 


Father Blum, a professor of political sci- 
ence at Marquette University, is the au- 
thor of “Freedom of Choice in Education” 
and “Freedom in Education.” 
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The New York City public school system today (Monday) made public 
the results of an ethnic samen of pedagogical personnel and of civil service ad- 
ministrative employees. It showed increases over an earlier census in 1963 in 
both numbers and percentages of Negroes employed. 

With the City's total Negro population of appropriate age estimated 
at 15 percent, the surveys. placed Negro teachers at 8.8 percent as ceiiiidies 
with 8.2 percent in 1963 and Negro administrative employees at 26. 8 percent 
compared with 22.5 percent in 1963, 

In a count taken in February 1966, there were 34,568 regular 
teachers and 15, 836 substitutes, with Negroes accounting for 2, 747 regulars and 
1,703 substitutes. There were also 405 Negroes in other categories, including 
supervisors, | 

"Tit is noteworthy", comments the report, ‘'that during this three- 
year period there has been a net gain of 1,025 Negro professional staff members, 
constituting a percentage increase of 26.8 percent. "' ; 

The increase for other ethnic groups is 18 percent. 

A census conducted in Disember 1966 shows-that there were 5,796 
Negroes among 21,633 regular and part-time civil service non-pedagegical em- 


: 


ployees of the school: system serving in 279 different titles on the administrative 
staff, 

The ethnic background of the staff was determined on the basis of 
personal knowledge and observation by the immediate supervisor. No person 
was asked his ethnic background, and individual records were neither requested 
nor maintained, 

The 1966 census of the pedagogical staff was made by the school 


systern's Bureau of Educational Program Research and Statistics, while that of 
» mrmore , 
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the civil service employees was made by the Administrative Personnel Bureau of 
the Office of Personnel. The latter bureau made the 1963 survey of administra- 
tive employees, while the New York University Center for School Services and 
Off-Campus Courses made the 1963 shdegestion survey. The Office of Human 
Relations, headed by Assistant Superintendent Frederick H. Williams, assisted in 
conducting the surveys. 

In the pedagogical supervisory staff, the February, 1966 survey 
found that Negroes held 86 regular and 87 acting supervisory positions in a total 
number of 3,102 regular and 725 acting positions. These represented 2,8 percent 
of the regular positions and 12 percent of the acting positions. 

The number and percentage of Negro supervisors was increased 
since February 1966, with further additions in prospect as future appointments 
are made, largely as the result of a Professional Promotional Seminar held in 
1964 and 1965. This helped prepare all eligible candidates for license as Assist- 
ant Principal in the City's elementary schools. Of 782 successful candidates, 
about 135 were Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 

The report noted that the number of Negro assistant principals in 
at present. 


element ary schools has been increased to 63/ The number of Negro assistant 


principals in junior high schools has increased to 15. The number of Negro 


~ ae 


guidance counselors has increased to 132, 
2 Of the total number of 21,633 civil service administrative employee: 
a. school system, 5,796 are Negroes. 

Civil service administrative employees include non-pedagogic pro- 
fessionals, technicians, administrators, supervisors, clerks, typists and others. 
Figures in the report show increases in the percentage of Negroes in 1966 over 
1963 as follows: administrative, professional and technical categories, 13.2 
percent from 11.9 percent; clerical positions, 23.1 percent from 21.8 percent; 
clerical supervisory posts, 12.4 from 8. 2 percent. 

The pedagogical census was directed by Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools Theodore H. Lang of the Office of Personnel and Assistant Superintendent 
J acob Landers, at that time in charge of the Office of Integration Programs and 
now assigned to the Office of State and Federally Assisted Programs. 


The Lang-Landers report, while noting that the improvement of the 


number of Negro teachers and supervisors is "certainly encouraging, '"' said that 
e more . 


'much remains to be done" in carrying oui the Board of Edvcation'’s policy of 


greater staff integration. 


They recommended the foliowing: expanded efiorts to guide quali- 


fied Negroes and Puerto Ricans into academic careers and attract them into 


teaching careers; establishment in high schools of Future Teachers Cluds; co- 
operation with college systems in efforts to provide higher education fc1 Negro, 
Puerto Rican and other disadvantaged youth; greater effort in recruiting mien 
ity group teachers in New York City and out-of-town; expanding the Office of 
Riebatbeniialit and its operations; exploring ways of using National Teacher Ex- 
aminations in connection with City licensing procedures; making greater use of 
federal funds to create projects designed spe cifically to foster college admis- 
sion among the disadvantaged; conducting more seminars to increase the per- 
centage of minority group supervisors and guidance counselors, improving 


staff ethnic balance in areas where unusual imbalance now exists. 
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No N ak ‘il > (Bus Ne egroes 
To Suburbs: O'Connor | 


. Charles . O'Connor Je. ss 
Providence schoool’ superintend- 
ent, told a Warwick group last 

ight that Providence does not 


lan to bus Negro students. tojnot intend to make any. more 


predominantly white suburbs to 


end de facto <—e in theldiscuss the’ problem of racial 


schools. 
“This is the Hartford plan,” 
he said. 


gia ‘i . 


icent of the 29,000 students in| 


the city system and that the|ayeq 


problem issmall enough, in 


terms of numbers, for Provi- I’m sure,” he remarked. That 
plan involved the integration of 
: Roger Williams Junior High 
remarks came in response tO @lcahoo] and the six 
question from a member of the} .onools 


dence to handle itself. 
‘ The school superintendent’s 


Christopher Rhodes Elementary 


& + 


LaB2:, Tea Mee 
yw tees 8s Rig oon 


CaN LY: 
a . 


“I really don’t think}15 minutes in-the school audi- 
Providence has gotten to thisSitorium, explaining the various 
proposals to integrate the neigh- 

Dr. O'Connor said that Ne-|borhood schools in South Provi- 
groes ‘comprise about 17 Pe€T/ dence and the East Side. 


{questioned about the “‘C 
}Plan,’’ proposed by school com- 
{mitteeman Edward L. Casey 


“Ischools in South Providence 
- twould be closed and the entire 


grated, Dr. O’Connor explained. 


School palent Poachers ee 
ation, which invited Dr. O’Con- 
nor to speak.  _—~ 

He said later that he does 


appearances outside the city to 


_ljimbalance in the classrooms. 
Dr. O’Connor spoke for about 


He said that the original so- 
“O’Connor Plan” has 
been discarded. ‘‘It is now dead, 


‘‘feeder’”’ 
which — send __ students 
there. | 

The adbool official also was 
“Casey 


Jr. Under that plan, four 


city system would be _inte- 


The Casey Plan, 
groes out of the ghetto into 


white schools,” Dr. O’Connnor . 
estimated that busing costs -- 


would - run between $60,000 and 
$100,000. 


_ One woman itn the ilies 
wanted to know “‘who is unhap- - 


py with the situation?’ 


Besides the federal govern- 


ment,- which has threatened to 
cut off certain school aid if de 
facto segregation is not ended, 
Dr. O’Connor said, both white 
and Negro parents are upset 
over the integration proposals. 

He said Negroes on the East 
Side are disgruntled because 


they waited 11 years for the - 


new Lippitt Hill School. to be 
built. and now have been told 
that the new school probably 
will be used for kindergarten 
through the third grade. . 
On the other side, he said, 


white parents whose students 


attend schools on the fringes of 
the Negro sections are dissatis- 
fied because some of their chil- 


dren may ‘be bused. out ah mee 


neighborhood, 


a . * 
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“means, in a sense, moving Ne-. 
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ee S ‘Providenc ce > Group eee = : 
: es ae 'Scores School Plari*! i 2 
tie eee a me, - OS Salas “About 80. South: Providence those” organizing, opposition to | , 


Se tg age night to denounce the Prov- will be held within a few = res oe 
ME SE a ig ct gk ket oe Nl ea a a a a inte-|to plan strategy. 3 ae Saher ts 


. }women strode. to a microphone 


officials .who drafted it, and 


| Negro but with a scattering of 


_|their. lights. glaring, roamed 
jabout searching m en a 


| would be in a community with- 
{said Freeman M. Soares. ‘‘We 


-|Baker, a mother of five children 
at Flynn. “The only way. wel 


said. 


{Jarvis Jones, director of the 
;community school at Flynn. _ 


ee eke : us  -.. igpation and rally support for The. strategy apparently will Rp at OR re a | : 
rl Sn Oe ee oe wis ta apamroedoenetien-<wifseaane | eae | 


' More than a dozen men. and 
to attack the plan and the city] 


i several more interjected bitter 
‘comments from their seats. 


“The audience, predominatly 


whites, interruptéd the speakers 
| frequently with cheers and ap- 
plause. Television cameramen, 


gles. 


All those who insiie ‘said the 
potential loss of the two schools 
was a threat to the cae 
‘of South Providence. 
“Tt scares me to think we 


out an educational center,’’|. 


can’t have a community with- 
out a church and a_ school.” 
~ “Don’t. let them close our 
school down,”’ cried. Mrs. Anita 


can stop it is to stick together. 
Boycott both schools. _— 

“Show these people we can’t 
stand to be stepped on,” she 


Speaker after speaker called 
‘for unity. “‘Unless we stand as 
a group, then most of the time 
we are going to be left out in 
‘terms of who gets what,” said 


Mr. Soares, a spokesman for 


quality education, even if: they 


there would be transferred to 


include a possible school boy- poses pa 
cott. gene veer ae ’ vec i ah 
- “I. recommend. that the. only| 
way we can show the city, the} 
school department and éur own 
Selves that we are really inter- 
ested in our community is to| . 
boycott thé schools,” Mr. Soarés 
said during the rally. He asked 
for volunteers to help — or-|' 
ganization work. : 


Mrs. Fay Dyer said ais main 
reason she wants Flynn to re- 
{main. open as a community 
school is that it has many facili- 
ties other city schools do not 
have. Among these, she said, 
are its caféteria and special 
programs financed by Title I of 
pecencery Education Act. | 


These are things the children 
won’t find if théy are bused to 
other schools, ** Mrs. Dyer ‘said. 
..Mrs. Lillian Santos, who said 
she has lived in South Provi-. 
dence:.for 34 ‘years, said the} 
aréa-has is begun to get good 
schools., : 
“We're ih danger now. Let’s 
fight: to -get what we need,” 
Mrs. Santos said. ‘I think col- 
ored people should demand 


have to sit down in the super-| 
intendent’s lap and demand: it.”’ 
Under the Providence Plan, 
as adopted by the school .com- 
mittee, would: convert . Temple 
Street and Flynn Schools into | ~ 
education centers’ for handi- | 

capped children. Pupils now 


Po 


PES Youth Drop-In Center on Prai- 
tie Avenue at Chester Avenue. 


_* 


-lother. schools. 


The rally was held. at the 


. . . 
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Brooklyn Parents Support a White as New P.S. 284 Princi pal 


By PETER KIHSS 

Parents who boycotted a 
Brownsville school last week to 
press for the transfer of a white 
principal said yesterday they 
were recommending a _ white, 
Jewish woman as principal in- 
stead. They denied any racism 
or that they had been demand- 
ing a Negro principal. es 

Mrs. Zedia Harrington, presi- 
dent of the Parents Association 


of the predominantly Negro and 
Puerto Rican school, Primary 


School 284, at 220 Watkins 
Street, also made public a state- 
ment by three teachers branding 
the school’s education as “de- 
cidedly inferior.” 

In the statement, Miss Sharon 
R. Gilbert, who is white, and 
Miss Joyce Prather and Mrs. 
Mary B. Stevens, who are Ne- 
gro, endorsed the parent pro- 
gram and complained that they 
themselves had been subjected 
to “harassment” for refusing 
to side with other teachers. 

Complaints of Anti-Semitism 


The developments at P. S. 284 
came while Jewish teachers 
and supervisors in Schoolmen’s 
Lodge, B’nai B’rith, complained 
of increasing incidents of “an- 
tiwhite and anti-Semitic” har- 
assment in the school system. 

A letter to Superintendent of 
Schools Bernard E. Donovan 
and Alfred A. Giardino, presi- 
dent of the Board of Educa- 
tion, charged board “vacilla- 
tion” and “attempted appease- 
ment” had “contributed to the 
current disturbances.” 

At the same time, Floyd B. 
McKissick, national director of 
the Congress of Racial Equality, 
condemned threats against any- 
one, and said he was seeking 
to determine whether there was 
any violence or anti-Semitism 
in the schools. He recalled that 
a -March, .1966, CORE policy 
statement promising to expel 
anyone espousing the “evil doc- 


‘|trine,” had been followed by 


-__——- 


- 


| tune ouster of the Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., chapter. 


Meanwhile, Albert Vann, pres- 
ident of the Negro Teachers As- 
sociation, decried an “unprofes- 
sional attitude” by the United 
Federation of Teachers in the 
union’s threat of “temporary 
shutdown” of any school where 
teachers were threatened. Mr. 
Vann suggested it was ‘“under- 
standable that the black com- 
munity is now attempting to 
audit teacher accountability,” 


and said his group would con-|* 


sider ‘withdrawal of black 
teachers from U.F.T.” | 

At P. S. 284, Wiliam Emmer, 
the hideonte rincipal, had asked 
for a tans er last week, after 
a one-day parent boycott. He 
had complained of inadequate 
support by parents. 

Mrs. Harrington, for her group 
said yesterday that “Mr. Emmer 
is a kind and humble man,” and 
had helped “supply children 
with clothing, toothbrushes 
and. eyeglasses.”. But she. .con- 
tended the school was inef- 
fective, with pupils two years 
below in reading ability. 

Mrs. Harrington later identi- 
fied the woman the parents seek 
as principal of P.S. 284 as Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cagan, who is now 
administrative assistant to Mrs. 
Elizabeth O’Daly, an assistant 
superintendent of schools in 
charge of the More Effective 
Schools program. 

Mrs, Cagan has directed the 
prekindergarten Heads Start 
program in Brownsville for two 
summers and is on the list of 
those eligible for ne 
as principal. 

The snai_ B'rith -. 
charged attempts to _ force 
transfers of principals and 
teachers in three Brooklyn 
schools and one in Queens fol- 
lowed a pattern of “unfounded 
charges of incompetence, fol- 
lowed by picketing, boycotts, 
anti-Semitic statements and 
threats of violence against 
teachers, principals and district 
superintendents.” ‘Tts letter, 


signed by Louis Samet, presi-| 
dent, was made public by- Dr. 
A Weinstein, a vice presi- 
en 

Dr Weinstein said the School- 


men’s Lodge was organized in|50 


February and had 2 
so far. 

Mr. McKissick suggested yes- 
terday that perhaps CORE mem- 
bers were being wrongfully 
blamed for actions by. other 
a he was seeking to iden- 

y. 


members 


Ae RES 


A rezoning effort by Super- 
intendent Donovan to increase 
white enrollment in Andrew 
Jackson High School in Cambria|. 
Heights, Queens, a school now 
per cent Negro, saw 
500 Queens residents stage a 
protest demonstration yesterday 

Wearing red and black but- 
tons proclaiming “Destroy a 
Community and You Destroy a 
City,” they marched for an hour 
outside Martin Van Burén High 


School in oe Village, from 


which 70 white students @ duld’ 
be taken for Jackson. Jamuica 
High School would lose: 200 
white students to Jackson in 
the plan. 

.. Van Buren is now 87 per 
cent, white and Jamaica 74 per 
cent white, according to their 
principals. Demonstrators spon- 
sored by the Eastern Queens 
Civic Council contended their 
children were being diverted 
from neighborhood high schools. 


ee 
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May 31, 1967 


“Miss Genie Woolman 
55 Rast 86th Street 
New York, New York 
Dear Genie: 


Thanks very much for your contribution of ten dollars. 


Tt is wonderful to know that we can depend upon friends 
like you to help during this critical times in the 
strucrle for Total Equality through Black Power. 


Acain, thanks for your support and for your thoughtful 
note. 


Very truly yours, 


Floyd 8. MeKissick 
National Director 
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An article in which you ma y bee specially 
interested appears on pages 


ec of this issue of 
the AMERICAN TEACHER. It is marked 

for your attention. Please write to us if 

you would care for additional copies. 
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AVE ELSILA, Editor 
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300 Teachers Arrested 


OUTSIDE A BALTIMORE school, police shove strik- 300 arrests for violating an injunction against — 
ing members of the Baltimore Teachers Union into picketing. The teachers won the right to a collec- 
a -paddy wagon. The two-day strike saw close to tive bargaining election in June. Full story, Page 1. 
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Teachers Given New 
Income Tax Break ~ 


= on Education, Travel — 


If you’re a French teacher who went to Paris a 
couple of years back to improve your language skills, 
you may be in store for an income tax rebate. 

Or if you’ve taken college courses during the last 
two or three summer layoffs to maintain or improve 
your skills, you may also be entitled to some money 
back from the government. 

The Internal Revenue Service announced May 10 an 
easing of rules on income tax deductions for educational 
expenses for teachers. And it made the changes retroactive 
all the way back to and including the calendar year 1964. 

According to the new regulations, which are printed in 
full in the May 2 issue of tne Federal Register, deductions 
are now allowable for many expenses for education and educa- 
tional travel that were previousiy not allowable. Under the 
old deduction rules, only educational expenses incurred because 
the education was needed to “maintain or improve skills” 
required for a job, or to meet “new standards required to 
maintain a job,’’ were permitted. | 

‘But now teachers who take courses because they want 
to seek administrative positions or new teaching jobs in other 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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QUIE SUBSTITUTE HIT: 


Federal Aid Bill 


Faces New 


T hreat 


WASHINGTON, 


If a widely-touted substitute to the administration’s aid-to- 
education bill gets. anywhere in Congress this session, it could 
sound the death knel] to education’s role in the war on poverty. 


That’s the warning being voiced 
by an increasing number of edu- 
cation and labor leaders in Wash- 
ington. The object of their worry 
is the substitute bill proposed by 
Rep. Albert Quie, a Minnesota 
Republican. With the backing of 
a conservative coalition made up 
of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats, the bill could con- 
ceivably pass this session. 


The Quie substitute would pro- 


a= 


vide for a “block grant” ap- 
proach to federal school aid. 
Washington would grant money 
directly to states and the states 
would decide how to spend it. 
There would be no requirement, 
as there is now, that 80 percent 
of school funds be used for the 
educationally disadvantaged. 

Futher,- as columnist Walter 
Lippmann pointed out on May 16, 
the bill would place in “great 
jeopardy” the compromise work- 
ed out in the 1965 Education Act 
on the issue of church-state re- 
lationships.. The constitutions of 
some 20 states, Lippmann said, 
prohibit the use of state funds for 
parochial schools. Under the cur- 
rent formula, money theoretical- 
ly goes to students who may use 
it, if they wish, for education in 
parochial schools. 

The American Federation of 
Teachers last week officially 
adopted a stand against the Quie 


(Continued on Page 6) 


SINCE MAY 3: 


150 Job Corps Teachers 


on Strike in California 


PLEASANTON, Calif. 


More than half of the 312 employees at the Camp Parks 
Job Corps Center in this small, northern California town are 
entering their third week of a strike against harassments and 


firings of union officials by 
the center. 

Members of the Parks Fed- 
eration of Teachers, AFT Lo- 
cal 1735, walked off their 
jobs on May 8 after the four 
officials of the new union 
were fired for what Litton 
officials called “disloyalty to 
the corporation.” 

- The local had received mem- 

bership or authorization cards 
from 65 percent of the center’s 
employees before the strike and 
had been seeking recognition for 
the AFT local. 

Abe Newman, executive secre- 
tary for the Bay Area Council of 
the AFT, called the firings ‘“‘a 
typical. example of union busting 


Litton Industries, which runs 


with which the notoriously anti- 
labor Litton Industries has often © 
associated itself.’”’ He said that @& 


24-hour picketing is continuing 


at the Job Corps Center by the | 
striking employees and reported | 
that teachers in San Carlos, San ; 


Oakland, Hayward, 


Francisco, 
and San Jose 


Santa Rarbara, 


were pi 
dustries holdings in sympathy. 


. Newman and the four fired em- | 


ployees—William Austin, local 


president; Carl Perkins, teacher | 


vice-president; Jim Harwood, 
counselor vice-president; 
Terri Hyman,  secretary-treas- 


urer—said the union has filed. 


(Continued on. Page 4) . 
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STRIKE WINS RIGHT TO VOTE: 


BALTIMORE, Md. 

Nearly 300 Baltimore 
teachers were caught up in 
two days of wholesale ar- 
rests May 11 and 12 as police 
charged picket lines and 


loaded strikers into paddy 


A BALTIMORE POLICEMAN escorts two 


picket stations fo a 


| police paddy wagon. 
arrested during the May 11-12 strike. 


Police Arrest 300 


on Baltimore Picket Lines 


wagons during the first 
teacher strike in Maryland’s 
history. 

The two-day walkout ended 
with assurances. that teachers 
will have a chance to vote in a 
collective bargaining’ election, 
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(Baltimare AfréAmatiah Photo) 
striking teachers from their 


The two were among 300 


Teachers Out in 


Indiana, Michigan 


At American Teacher press time, strikes of teachers were in 
progress in South Bend, Ind., and Gibraltar, Mich. 


Issues in both disputes re- 
volved around failure of the 
boards of education to negotiate 
with teacher representatives. In 
both cities, the AFT has been 
elected bargaining agent. 

In South Bend, despite repeat- 
ed prodding by the Union, not a 
single offer on: teachers salaries 
for next year has come from the 
board. The AFT local called a 
strike May 1 and more than half 


of the teachers walked out, dis- 


rupting school throughout the 
community. | 
AFT Local 1359 in Gibraltar 


_ yeached a bargaining impasse 


when the school board. refused 
further negotiations unless the 
union cut its demands, reported 
Mrs. Melva Bonis, local president. 
Teachers, whose pay is now 
$1,000 below state average, struck 
May 18, closing all six schools. 
Of the 117 teachers, 116 stayed 
out, 


Teachers 


tentatively set for June 12. 

The arrested teachers, most of 
them seized the first day of the 
strike, were freed after being 
held for three hours, after their 
colleagues pledged to halt picket- 
ing pending negotiations with the 
school board. When plans for ne- 
gotiations broke down, teachers 
resumed picketing the next day 
and more were arrested. - 


The arrested teachers were 
charged with violating a city in- 
junction against the picketing of 
schools, obtained the day before 
the strike by the Baltimore city 
solicitor. 

Well over one-fourth of the 
city’s teachers joined in the walk- 
out, called by the Baltimore 


Teachers Union, AFT Local 340, 


to protest the lack of an election 
and the cutting of more than $6 
million by city officials from the 
school board’s proposed budget. 
Included in the cut was $1.8 mil- 
lion in money earmarked for 
teacher salary increases—a loss 
of between $200 and $400 per 
teacher. 

Thirty-five related economic is- 


gues were -interwoven in the 


strikers’ demands. The key to the 
settlement, however, came when 
Mayor Theodore McKelidin prom- 


ised to go before the city council, | 
and press for passage of ar 


emergency ordinance giving 
teachers the right to vote for an 
exclusive bargaining agent. The 
ordinance was given its first read- 
ing May 15. ~ 

EARLY ARREST 


Picketing actually began the — 


evening of May 10 against night 
school classes. First man arrest- 
ed was Edward Baublis, picked 
up while toting a picket sign in 
front of an evening school. The 
next morning, pickets turned up 
at most city schools, their 
forces augmented by friendly 
students and some parents. At 
that point, police moved in, load- 
ing up their paddy wagons and 
trucking the strikers off to jail. 
By 12 noon, with nearly 200 ar- 
rests made, the remaining teach- 
ers agreed to call off the picket- 
ing pending a 3 p.m. meeting 
with the school board. The ar- 


rested teachers were released.~~~ — 


But the local affiliate of the 
National Education Association, 


' the Public School Teachers As- 


sociation (PSTA), threw a mon- 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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COMMENT 


< 


Education. Labor. and the ‘Fre 


By CHARLES COGEN, AFT President 


It has become almost trite to talk about 
the vicious cycle of poverty and lack of edu- 
cation. But all persons, and particularly we as 
teachers, must keep . saga 
constantly alive in our 
minds the basic flaw in 
our society. 

In the midst of our 
great national afflu- - 
ence, 34 million people = 
are living in poverty, | > 
and another 28 million F 
live in want—yjust on ™ 
the edge of poverty. COGEN 

There is no escaping the socio-moral issue 
involved, and from a self-interest point of 
view, we must face up to the price each one of 
us pays for the high incidence of crime, dis- 
ease, and social unrest—the end-products of 
poverty. 

In addition, the special self-interest of 
teachers stems from the devastating educa- 


‘tional problems involved in trying to teach 


the children of poverty and want. The child 


who comes to our school systems lacking the 


cultural background that other children have 
acquired through books, records, educational 
trips, and so on, starts with a handicap that 
increases rapidly as he proceeds to greater 
and greater intellectual challenges. The 


child who comes hungry to school can hardly 
be motivated to learn. And when we add to 
this the destructive environment of the slums 
and its many dehumanizing effects, we find 
the student burdened with an intolerable load. 
The teacher, of course, gets the repercussions 
in serious learning and discipline problems. 

Some efforts to overcome these handicaps 
have been made, but they barely scratch the 
surface. As James Farmer has said, “It’s like 
trying to remedy TB with cough drops.” What 
we need is a commitment, an all-out effort, 
and a plan. 

Such a plan—‘“A Freedom Budget for All 


Americans”—has, indeed, been formulated. It 


was drawn up under the auspices of the A. 
Philip Randolph Institute, by a group of em- 
inent economists and experts in other perti- 
nent fields. It is sponsored by over 200 schol- 
ars and leaders in many walks of life. The 
AFT voted support at our last convention. We 
are in the good company of a broad spectrum 
of labor, religious, and civil rights leaders. 

- ‘The basic aim is to provide jobs at decent 
wages—in short, to attain the full employment 
goal implicit in the Employment Act of 1946. 
The process calls for the federal government 
to take the lead by investing $185 billion dol- 
lars in 10 years, essentially in activities that 
are already recognized as areas of public con- 
cern. This would include completely wiping 
out the slums, eliminating air and water pollu- 
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their constituents teach and learn. 


— "answer, if she wants a job. 


aS 


suppressing information about the union. 


in this country. 
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Suppress the Suppressors 


In New York and in a handful of other states, lawmakers have 
been at work correcting ‘‘flaws’’ in the state laws governing the 
employer-employee relationships of teachers and school boards. The 
stringent new anti-strike legislation from Albany may be followed by 
equally bad “corrective” legislation in Michigan and Wisconsin... . 

_.The legislators. behind these moves. are barking up. the. wrong | pam e zs 
tree. If, as they say, they are concerned about creating a more stable 
relationship between teachers and school boards, they can start by 
taking a careful look at the repressive climates in which many of 


They can read, for example, the letter from a would-be South 
Dakota teacher in this issue of the American Teacher and learn 
about the forced NEA membership that she faces, and the humiliating 
questions about alcohol and tobacco consumption that she must 


But they don’t need to go that far. Conditions in school districts 
in “progressive” states with collective bargaining laws on the books 


@ In Avondale, Mich., these concerned legislators can find out 
how school officials intercept U.S. mail containing AFT bulletins and 
refuse to give the letters to their staff members as a means of 


edom Budget 


tion, stepping up medical care and_hospital 


construction, and a massive improve- 


ment in educational facilities. 

Generated by the initiative of the govern- 
ment, private enterprise would also expand. 
There would ensue an increase in production, 
which would in turn bring about an increase 
in consumption. Taxes collected (without in- 
creased tax rates) on a portion of this future 
growth of our economy would provide the 
necessary additional funds for (a) developing 
the increased products and services needed 
by all of us and (b) eradicating poverty. 

We teachers, in addition to our personal 
stake, have a duty to educate ourselves in this 
great program. Toward this end, the AFT is 
sending to each of its locals a copy of the 
brief pamphlet summary of A “Freedom Bud- 
get” for All Americans. Single copies are 25 
cents, and prices for quantity orders are listed 
there. Indeed, it is a worthwhile investment 
to purchase the complete 84-page version, at 
$1 per copy, with substantial discounts for 
quantity orders. This can be done by writing 
to the A. Philip Randolph Institute, 217 West 
125th Street, New York, N.Y. 10027. 

The document makes inspiriational read- 
ing. The plan calls for a moral commitment 
and for action. The implementation of the 
plan can bring on a bright new world—in edu- 
oe” as well as in every other phase of our 

ves, 


“No organization outside the 
teaching profession can solve our 
problems for us,” said George 
Fisher, a member of the NEA’s 
executive committee, speaking at 
a Southeast Iowa teachers con- 
- vention. And what organization 
was he referring to? Why, the 
AFT, of course, whose 136,000 
classroom teachers and former- 
teacher officers consider them- 
selves right in the middle of the 
teaching profession ! 


_@ In Milwaukee and other Wisconsin cities, they can find out Sc eo 
how teachers who belong to one organization can get time off from 
school to attend their group’s convention, while teachers in the 
minority group are docked. Or they can look at Pontiac, Mich., where 
20 teachers were denied, at first, the right to attend the recent Racism 
in Education conference and won permission only after a strong battle. 

@ They can look at current cases in dozens of school districts 
where boards of education still have the right to fire teachers on 
the flimsiest of grounds, or deny them tenure protection, or harass 
them. In Fraser, Mich., for example, an AFT official who is also 

-a civil rights .activist was told one week that he’s an “excellent 
teacher,” and found out the next week that he’d been placed on 
probation for a third year because of his ‘‘civil rights activity.” 

Suppression of teacher creativity and denial of democratic rights 
to educators are the real areas that lawmakers ought to be concerned 
about. Their preoccupation with the bogeyman of public employee 
strikes could be eliminated if the basic causes of many strikes— 
harassment and intimidation of teachers—were halted. 

Several years ago, former AFT President Carl Megel wrote a 
“Bill of Rights” for teachers. Lawmakers ought to take a look at that 
document and enact permanent legislation guaranteeing a wide spec- 
trum of civil and professional rights to the educators in their states. * * *& 
Their action could mean, at long last, a healthy climate for learning 


California State Sen. John 
Schmitz, the only Republican 
who voted against the Winton 
Act, explained to a Tustin, Calif., 
civic group that the act’s purpose 
“was. to thwart the American 
Federation of Teachers.” This, 
he explained, is the reason the 
act, which sets up “meet and 
confer” councils on school prob- 
lems, ‘‘is strongly supported by 
the California Teachers Associa- 
tion.” Schmitz’ view is that the 
.act goes too far in taking school 
control out of the hands of local 
boards. 


Another California advocate of 
less power for teachers than the 


The. article, 


American Teacher Wins Award 


_ _ A.stery published’ in the American Teacher has been 
judged the best of the year in its class in the annual journalism 
contest of the Chicago Newspaper Guild. 

| “Moving Mississippi Forward with Freedom 

Schools,’’ appeared in the September issue of the American 

Teacher. — by editor Dave Elsila, the three-page feature | 

was an eyewitness account of. the AFT’s work with its ers- (who) will find themselves 

Mississippi Freedom Schools. project last: summer. | ; 

_ Elsila will receive the Newspaper Guild’s “Stick o’ Type” 


Winton Act provides (and, as has 
been proven, that’s not much) is 
Neil Randol,- president of the 
Rancho Santa Fe school board. 
Randol views with alarm “the 
probable merger of the NEA and 
AFT” which, if successful, would 
result in ‘‘over a million teach- 


‘union-oriented.” Randol‘ advocates 
repeal of teacher tenure laws as 


award at the annual Page One Ball on June 9 in Chicago. 


well as the Winton: Act. 


AMERICAN TEACHER .. «. 


“CB Revolt’ 
Continues 


The Illinois “CB revolution,” 
reported in the last issue of the 
American Teacher, is continuing 
with new elections, strike threats, 
negotiations, court suits, pending 
legislation, demonstrations, and 
generally widespread teacher 
militancy. 

Chief architects of this revolu- 
tion, in addition to the classroom 
teachers themselves, are Oscar 
Weil, executive secretary of the 
Illinois Federation of Teachers, 
and IFT’s two organizers, John 
Roark, working in the downstate 
area, and Ed Morrissey, upstate. 

Biggest news, covered in sep- 
arate stories in this issue, are the 
first contracts signed by the 
Chicago Teachers Union, AFT 
Local 1, covering some 23,000 
Chicago teachers, and by the 
Cook County College. Teachers 
Union, AFT Local 1600, for some 
700 Chicago City College teachers. 

Among other developments in 
the state: 

@® CHICAGO HEIGHTS teach- 
ers voted for AFT Local 1260 as 
their CB agent in late April (see 
photo on page 15). 

@® POSEN-ROBBINS teachers, 
members of AFT Local 1173, 
struck May 11 and 12 when nego- 
tiations between the union and 
the school board broke down. 
Teachers were back to work on 
Monday, May 15, under a court 
injunction, but marathon bargain- 
ing sessions over the weekend 
settled all items but salary, re- 
ported Marc White, local presi- 
dent. Among items won were 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Green Bay Vocational 


Teachers Pick AFT 
GREEN BAY, Wis. 

The 38 teachers in Green Bay 
Vocational School have voted to 
designate the Green Bay Voca- 
tional and Technical Teachers 
Union, AFT Local 1720, as their 
exclusive bargaining agent. 

Bargaining sessions for a new 
contract are underway following 
the election, which saw 27 votes 
cast for the Federation and 11 for 
the local NEA affiliate. 

Victor Zinda, a former associa- 
tion member, is the new president 
of the local. 


Washington Teachers Pick Union, 


3-2, Right i in NEA’s Own Back yard 


WASHINGTON, 


The Washington fey 4 


Teachers Union, AFT Local 
6, on April 26 won the col- 
lective bargaining agent elec- 
tion of the year, on the home 
ground of the NEA. By a 
landslide vote of 3,540 for 
Local 6 as opposed to 2,119 
for the D. C. Education As- 
sociation, an NEA affiliate, 
the AFT is now the sole col- 
lective bargaining agent for 
District teachers. 


Nearly 85 percent of the 6,742 
‘eligible teachers voted, and al- 
though 307 ballots were. chal- 
lenged, they were not counted 
because they would not have 
changed the election’s outcome. 
In addition, of the 6,043 total 
ballots cast, 74 were for “no 
organization,” three were void, 
and 87 were absentee ballots, 
also not counted. 


William H. Simons, Local 6 
president and an AFT national 
vice-president, said: “The Wash- 
ington victory was the result of 
a protest by teachers against in- 
activity, against the do-nothing- 
ness of the school board, against 
the fact that the system is not 
making any real attempts to 
educate its children, against Con- 
gress’ neglect of the District as 
a whole, and against the fact 
that teachers here have not been 
allowed to serve as professionals. 


“The mandate given to the 
Washington Teachers Union,’ 
Simons added, ‘is to change 
things, and that is exactly what 
we plan to do here.’’ 


On May 18, the local’s nego- 


tiating committee was scheduled 
to sit down with the D.C. board 
of education to go over the 
ground rules for negotiations, 
reported George Brickhouse, 
AFT national representative who 
has directed the Washington or- 
ganizing campaign for the last 
two years. Among the 250 bar- 
gaining demands are increased 
salaries, with a bachelor’s degree 


Buttalo Election 


Scheduled June 6 


BUFFALO 


The slogan is “Switch to the 
Union’’ as teachers in Buffalo 
prepare to vote for an exclusive 
collective bargaining agent in an 
election June 6. Facing the city’s 
4,000 teachers on the ballot will 
be the American Federation of 
Teachers at Buffalo (AFTAB), 
Local 39, and the local affiliate 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. _ 

The “switch” from the major- 
ity membership NEA, which has 
been going on for several months 
among many teachers, was given 
impetus earlier this month when. 
several building representatives 
of the NEA affiliate attended a 
union rally and pledged their 
backing to the AFT. Most of them 
came from elementary schools, 
where conditions are especially 
bad. 

“Teachers in the elementary 
schools have no duty-free lunch 
periods, for example,” reported 
John Schmid, AFT coordinator 
of state federations, now in Buf- 
falo. “‘And there is no daily pre- 
paration period for them either.” 

Schmid and AFTAB President 


MAY,. 1967... 


Walter J. Monks also attacked- 


the “heavy burden of non-profes- 
sional chores’’ facing Buffalo 
teachers. 

Salaries, too, 
tinue to be low. 

“All of this,” reported Schmid, 
“is due to more than 25 years of 
ineffectiveness by the NEA group, 
which has the majority member- 
ship status here. The adminis- 
trator-controlled group did strike 
at one time, way back in 1947, 
but the strike was called off 
unilaterally by the then-NEA 
president, who now has turned 
up as superintendent of schools 
in Buffalo.” 

Other deplorable conditions in 
Buffalo include the fact that 
more than 25 percent of the city’s 
teachers are classified as “tem- 
porary’’ and have not been placed 


they said con- 


on the district’s permanent salary 


schedule, said Schmid. 
Assisting Schmid in the cam- 

paign is Dan Sanders, director 

of publicity and public relations 


‘for the United Federation of 
‘Teachers, Local 2, in New York 


City. From the local, assisting 
Monks, are Neil Zimmerman, sec- 
retary, and James King, treasurer. 


lane goal of from $7,500 to 
$15,000 in 12 steps; elimination 
of nonteaching duties; provision 
of more teacher aides; a griev- 
ance procedure with binding arbi- 
tration; additional specialized 
personnel and provision for mal- 
adjusted children; and a disci- 
pline policy giving the teacher 
more effective control over his 
classroom. 
EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 

In addition, the WTU is de- 

manding that at least 25 schools 


in disadvantaged areas be im-: 


mediately designated More Effec- 
tive Schools, with all of the 
saturation services, small class 
size, and other benefits of the 


First Came the Counting ... 


ANXIOUS MOMENTS OF counting thousands of 
ballots in the Washington, D.C., teachers election 
(top photo) ended with a rousing cheer when AFT 


MES program. A realistic school 
building program is_ another 
Union demand, and the local 
plans to advocate the construc- 


tion of educational parks as 


envisioned by D.C. school board 
member Jack Sessions, who is 
also on the AFL-CIO education 
department staff. 

“Washington schools are in 
such bad shape,”’ reported Brick- 
house, “that the -District fire de- 
partment has ordered that there 
is to be no smoking anywhere in 
any of the schools because of 
the fire hazard. We feel that not 
only should teachers be per- 
mitted to smoke in a _ teachers’ 
lounge, if they so wish, but that 


members and organizers first heard the news of 


schools condemned as tinder 
boxes should be —_— im- 
mediately.” 
“This program,” said Simons, 
“was the result of the stated dis- 


satisfaction of Washington teach- . 


ers at the neglect by the school 
board, Congress, and the com- 
munity, of the hopes and aspira- 
tions of our capital’s children. 
The teachers knew what they 
wanted and told us, and this is 
our program.”’ 

In spite of the fact that the 
NEA has its headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., and over 900 
staff members in its headquar- 
ters building, the consensus was 

(Continued on Page 7) 


the victory (bottom photo). A victory party drew 


3,000 teachers to the Washington Armory, largest. 
crowd since President Johnson's inauguration ball. 


..and Another Winner in Pennsylvania 


The Brownsville Federation of 
Teachers, AFT Local 1335, has 
scored the first collective bar- 
gaining election win in _ south- 
western Pennsylvania. The Fed- 
eration local polled 60 percent 
of the ballots cast to become rec- 
ognized as the sole bargaining 
agent for the district’s 207 teach- 


ers. The voting was held May 3 
and May 4. 

The announcement of the vote 
tally was provided by Carl Wil- 
liams, president of Local 1335. 
He stated that the Federation re- 
ceived 116 votes, the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Associa- 
tion (PSEA) chapter, no votes, 


and the independent Brownsville 
Education Association, 78 votes. 
Two ballots were contested. 

Thus, Brownsville joins Phila- 
delphia as the only two school 
districts to have held collective 
bargaining elections in the state. 
Both these elections were won by 
the AFT affiliates. 


~~ 
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23 Striking Catholic Lay Teachers Fired: 


.Militancy Sweeps Non-Public Faculties 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Chicago, explained Gerald Mur- 


' phy, leader of the St. Patrick’s 


~ 


strikers, is the low salary scale 
under which lay teachers operate. 
“It is from $1,000 to $3,000 a 


year less than what our col- 


leagues in the public schools 
earn,” he said. 

“We feel,’’ Murphy said, ‘that 
union representation is the best 
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way to solve our problems, and 


LEADER OF THE 23 striking teachers at St. 
Patrick’s High School in Chicago, Gerald Murphy 


so we are asking for recognition 
as the bargaining agent for the 
teachers in our school.” 


Murphy, a mathematics teacher 


and assistant football coach, 
called his firing and that of his 
colleagues “immoral’’ and said 
it was contrary to the teachings 
of his- church. 

“For 75 years we have been 
teaching from the church stand- 


point that the right to organize 


SRR ee 


(left), answers questions at a press conference at 


for bargaining purposes is sup- 
ported by church _ encyclicals,’’ 
he told a press conference at AFT 
headquarters. 

“Now we see this church school 
not even living up to its own 
teachings.”’ 

Murphy said the teachers would 
take their case to the National 
Labor Relations Board. “It’s the 
law of the land,” he declared, 
‘that workers cannot be fired 


Se 


AFT national headquarters. With him at right is 
Charles Cogen, AFT president. 


Chicago Teachers Get Binding Arbitration 
as Local 1 Pens Its First CB Contract 


Chicago’s 23,000 teachers 
received an early May bou- 
quet from their elected rep- 
resentative, the Chicago Teachers 
Union, AFT Local 1, in the form 
of their first union-board con- 
tract. 

John E. Desmond, Local 1 
president, expressed his pleasure 
with the document, and James E. 
Redmond, general superintendent 
of schools, said he was confident 
“we can work with everything in 
the agreement.”’ 

The contract, which covers the 
period from Jan. 1, 1967, to Dec. 
31, 1967, was worked out in four 
months of intensive negotiations 
following an 1llth-hour pre-strike 
settlement on budgetary items 
January 8. 

The items agreed to at that 
time included a $500-a-year 
across-the-board increase _ retro- 
active to the first of the year; 
board-paid medical, hospital, and 
surgical insurance premiums for 
each teacher; system-wide duty- 
free lunch periods, and a first 
step toward relieving teachers of 
clerical duties by employing 60 
aides for the city’s high schools. 
The total cost of this package was 
estimated at $20 million the first 
year. 

In the completed contract are 
such additional items as: 


@ Monthly meetings with union 
representatives and the superin- 
tendent, and at least monthly 
meetings with each principal and 
the union’s school professional 
problems committee. 

@ A greviance procedure with 
binding arbitration, three-day re- 
ply deadlines on the first two 
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steps, 10-day limits on the next 
two, and a 15-day limit at the 
board level, before arbitration. 

@ Open personnel files, and a 
joint committee to study policy 
further, as well as another com- 
mittee to make recommendations 
on the teacher efficiency rating 
system. 

@ Union representation on each 
city-wide curriculum guide and 
textbook evaluation committee, as 
well as union representatives on 
committees studying special edu- 
cation, and pay for extracurricu- 
lar duties. 


CHICAGO’S NEW collective bargaining contract is studied by three 


@ Various leave provisions in- 
cluding 10 days funeral leave (the 
last five days from sick leave); 
190 days accumulated sick leave; 
two’ personal business days a 
year; up to four years maternity 
leave, or eight years for succes- 
Sive leaves; and full salary and 
medical payment for absences re- 
sulting from_ school-related as- 
sault, with no deduction from 
sick leave. 

® A disciplinary policy permit- 
ting teachers to exclude from 
class pupils causing “serious dis- 
ruptions,”’ 


Sees 
Beta omc” 


an a 


of the teacher negotiators who helped write it. From left are 
Vivian Gallagher, financial secretary of the Chicago Teachers Union; 
John E. Desmond, CTU president; and Harold Ash, AFT negotiator 


who assisted the union. 


for union activities.’’: He said the 
strikers also planned an appeal 
to the Illinois attorney general. 

A Chicago church official, Msgr. 
William E. McManus, took issue 
with the firings and said he dis- 
agreed with the action of the 
principal. 

“Dismissal of empjoyees in the 
midst of a labor dispute is not 
a good practice,’’ Msgr. McManus 
said, “and should only be used 
in light of incontrovertible evi- 
dence that the school was abso- 
lutely in the right.” 

At the other two schools, mean- 
while, the strikes ended when 


- administrators of the school gave 
recognition to teacher groups. 


The Illinois Federation of Teach- 
ers was conditionally recognized 
as the sole bargaining agent at 
Mendel High School, and an in- 
dependent group which plans to 
affiliate with the AFT was rec- 
ognized at St. Leo’s. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, D.C., 
the Rev. Charles E. Curran, 
whose firing touched off the strike 
there in mid-April, was rehired 
by school authorities, ending the 
walkout. 

Camp Parks 
(Continued from Page 1) 
unfair labor practices charges 
against the corporation with the 
National Labor Relations Board. 
Several officials of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, with which 
Litton has a contract to operate 
the Job Corps Center, appealed 
to Litton to “comply with the 
letter and spirit of the law” in 
dealings with employees, but the 
appeal has fallen on deaf cor- 

porative ears. . 


The strikers have called upon 


AFT locals throughout the coun- 
try for ‘assistance. ““We « desper- 


- ately need cash donations,’’ Aus- 


tin said. ‘‘Contributions may be 
sent to the Parks Federation of 
Teachers, 2901 San Pablo, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 94702.’’ 

Already teachers in Baltimore, 
Washington, St. Paul, and else- 
where have volunteered to picket 
Litton holdings in these cities. 
Litton products include Royal 
typewriters, Stouffer foods, and 
Cole Steel furniture. 


Union Wins 
Meeting Rights 


in Louisiana 

A two-year fight to secure 
school board recognition of AFT 
East Baton Rouge Parish Local 
1560 ended in victory recently, 
when the board adopted the re- 
port of a committee of board 
members, AFT representatives, 
and representatives of the NEA’s 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers which recommended that “the 
request of any teacher group de- 
siring to use the school facilities 
for the purpose of meeting should 
be granted.” 

The report pointed out that 
“membership in any organization 
is a matter of personal choice 


for the individual teacher.” It 


also recommended that bulletin 
board and school mail facilities 
be opened to any teacher group. 
Robert E. Doiron, president of 
Local 1560, said that the school 
board action recognized the rights 
of teachers to join the profes- 
sional organization of their 
choice, and that organization’s 
rights to use school facilities to 
maintain contact with its mem- 
bers. “This is the first step,’’ Doi- 
ron said, “in the process of 
granting to teachers the greater 
recognition of their professional 
status that is embodied in col- 


‘lective bargaining.” 
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38 New 
AFT Locals 
Chartered 


Thirty-eight new AFT local 
unions, 10 of them in California, 
have been chartered by the Fed- 
eration since the last listing in 
the American Teacher in Feb- 
ruary. — 

The state with the next largest 
number of new local unions is 
New York, with five; closely 
followed by Rhode Island, four, 
and Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Connecticut, three each. 


Of the 38 new locals, 14 are 
composed of college and univer- 
sity faculty members and em- 
ployees, and more than a third 
of these—five—are in California. 
Three of the 38 locals are at Job 
Corps sites, in Michigan, Wash- 
ington, and California. 

Among the new locals are sev- 
eral ‘“‘firsts.’”’ These include the 
first AFT union of Arizona ele- 
mentary school teachers, AFT 
Local 1748, in the Cartwright 
District of Phoenix, and Local 
1769, whose members are the 
faculty of the Bryant Secretarial 
College in Providence, R. I. 

The new locals, with their as- 
signed numbers preceding their 
locations, are: 

AFT Local 1729, Bristol, R.I.; 
1731, Maricopa County College 
Faculty, Ariz.; 1732, Dupo, IIL; 
1733, State Univ. at Buffalo, N.Y.; 
1734, Chico, Calif.; 1735, Parks 
Job Corps Center, Calif.; 1736, 
Delhi, N.Y.; 1737, Fort Lee, N.J.; 
1738, Federal Way Job Corps, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Also, 1739, Ohio Univ., Athens; 
1741, Univ. of Hartford, Conn.; 
1742, Syracuse Univ., N.Y.; 1743, 


San Juan; Calif.; «1744, White:. 


water, Wis.; 1745, Upper Perkio- 
men, Pa.; 1746, Monohasen, 
N.Y.; 1747, Wickliffe, Ohio; 1748, 
Cartwright, Ariz.; 1749, Windsor, 
Conn. 

Also, 1750, Southern Ill. Univ., 
Edwardsville; 1751, Hampton, 
Pa.; 1752, Garden Grove, Calif.; 
1753, Lucia Mar, Calif.; 1754, 
Contra Costa College, Calif.; 
1755, Lake Michigan College, 
Benton Harbor, Mich.; 1756, Vo- 
cational Teachers of R.I., Provi- 
dence; 1757, Coatesville Area, 
Pa.; 1758, Montrose County, 
Colo.; 1759, Custer Job Corps, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Also, 1760, Northern Westches- 
ter, N.Y.; 1761, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio; 1762, North Smithfield, 


‘R.I.; 1763, Cheshire, Conn.; 1764, 


Sonoma State College, Cailif.; 
1765, San Fernando Valley State 
College Part-Time Employees, 
Calif.; 1766, UCLA Library Em- 
ployees, . Calif.; 1767, Kellogg 
Community College, Mich.; 1769, 
Bryant College, Providence, R.I. 
QUOTA LOCALS 


Local unions which have 
achieved their membership quo- 
tas since the last American 
Teacher listing in February, are: 

California: AFT Local 1393, 
Fresno State College; Connecti- 
cut: 1381, Middleton; [Mlinois: 
1327, E. St. Louis Principals; 
Massachusetts: 1269, Hathorne 
Vo-Ag; 1289, Peabody; Minne- 
sota: 1172, Edina-Morningside; 
1255, Aurora-Hoyt Lakes; 1276, 
Chisholm; 1303, Biwabik; 1406, 
St. Louis County; 1695, Hastings; 
New Jersey: 1685, Madison 
Township; New York: 2, New 
York City; 865, Mt. Vernon; 1684, 
Rochester; Pennsylvania: 3, 
Philadelphia ; 1590, Pittston Area; 
New Mexico: 1450, Taos County; 
1482, United Pueblos Agency In- 
dian Schools; Rhode Island: 920, 
North Providence; Wisconsin: 
395, Superior Vocational. 


AMERICAN TEACHER 


VE BARGAINING 


Gary Teachers Win Nation’s H ighest Starting Salaries 


The highest salaries in the nation for 
beginning teachers were won by nego- 
tiators for the Gary Teachers Union, AFT 
Local 4, in a marathon bargaining session 
that ended only 30 minutes before a sched- 


uled strike on May 10. 


Teachers will earn $6,500 on the first 

step of the bachelor’s degree lane and will 

- earn $6,900 if they have a master’s degree. 

The new salary schedule puts the maximum 

salary (paid to teachers with a master’s de- 
gree on the 15th step) at $11,100. 


A flat 7 percent across-the-board salary 


Big Raise 
in Boston 


William J. Mallen, long 
time salary chairman and 
negotiator for the Boston 
Teachers Union, has an- 
nounced the salary schedule 
for September, 1967, accept- 
ed by the union’s nine-mem- 
ber negotiating team and ap- 
proved by the membership, 
the school committee, and the 


mayor. 

Teachers with a B.A. degree 
will receive $6,000 to $10,000 in 
10 steps. From $6,000 there are 
seven $400 steps, one $500 step 
and the final step of $700, which 
puts one on maximum salary. 

he differentials are all $500 


tweén the B.A:''and the’ M.A.;. 


between the M.A. and _ the 
M.A. +30; and between the 
M.A. + 30 and the doctorate. 

“With only the monetary items 
negotiated thus far, Boston is 
proud to lead the large cities in 
our fight to reduce years to maxi- 
mum, having been successful in 
only two years of collective bar- 
gaining in reducing the steps by 
two years,” said Fred Reilly, 
president of the BTU, AFT Local 
66. 
Provisional teachers will re- 
ceive a $500 raise, to $5,500. 
Per diem_ substitutes will re- 
ceive $24 per day, an increase 
of $3. 

Also negotiated was an exten- 
sion of the duty-free lunch pe- 
riod for elementary teachers and 
full pay for assaulted teachers 
with day-for-day sick leave for 
absence. 

Mallen said, ‘‘Boston has come 
a long way under CB but teach- 
ers are still far underpaid. We 
must continue to work for truly 
professional salaries in our nego- 
tiations next year.” 

The union has reached its na- 
tional membership quota with a 
great deal of time and effort 
by Norma Di _ Bona, 
Teachers Union’s new organizing 
chairman, Mallen also reported. 


Strike Is Over 
at AFT Office 


Five members of the adminis- 
trative staff of the American 
Federation of Teachers struck 
the AFT for two days earlier 
this month. 

The walkout began Thursday, 
May 4 and ended on Monday, 
May 8, following talks between 
the two sides. 

Details of the circumstances 
surrounding the dispute have 
been sent to all AFT local lead- 
ers, 


MAY, 1967 


Boston . 


GARY, Ind. 


increase for teachers on all other steps was 
also part of the settlement. 
Agreement on the salary schedule ended 

a major stumbling block in the negotiation 
of the first collective bargaining contract to 
cover all of Gary’s 2,337 teachers. The Gary 
Teachers Union entered negotiations shortly 
after winning a collective bargaining elec- 
tion on March 23, defeating the local affili- 
ate of the NEA by a 1,529-267 vote. 
After more than a month of bargaining 
talks, when negotiations were reaching an 
impasse, teachers met to authorize the strike 
_ for the morning of March 10. News of the 
settlement came at 6:30 a.m., after an all- 
night bargaining session, just as pickets were 


Piste 


pone 


A JUBILANT Mary Ellen Riordan, president of the Detroit Federation 
of Teachers, is hoisted to the shoulders of fellow union members 


after hearing of the DFT’s 2-1 victory over the education association. 


Teachers voted last month in Detroit's second collective bargaining 


agent election in three years and gave the DFT a greater margin 
of victory over the association than last time. 


Detroit Teachers 


‘Keep The Fed’ 


DETROIT 


The campaign buttons 
worn by teachers during the 
past couple of months read, 
“This Is DFT Country,” and, 
‘Keep the Fed, Baby.”’ 


The fliers and other litera- 
ture reported the impressive 
gains made for the city’s 
10,500 teachers by the De- 
troit Federation of Teachers 
during its three-year tenure 
as bargaining agent. 

And when the counting of bal- 
lots was over last month in 
Detroit’s CB election, the Federa- 
tion had won a solid majority of 
nearly two-thirds in its contest 
with the Detroit Education Asso- 
ciation, an NEA affiliate, to see 


who would represent teachers at 


the bargaining table. 


The official tally was 6,410 for 
the union and 3,709 for the asso- 
ciation. The NEA group had 
requested the election and had 
confidently predicted victory. As 
part of its campaign it had 
brought a “team” of NEA offi- 
cials into Detroit to “investigate” 
the schools, and shortly before 
the election, the “team’’ released 


a voluminous report telling what 
was “wrong with Detroit schools.” 

Mary ‘Ellen Riordan, president 
of the Detroit Federation of 
Teachers, said, “The election 
was an impressive vote of con- 
fidence in the DFT. 

“We knew our record would 
speak for itself. Teachers recog- 
nize the union has done a terrific 
job in overcoming the conditions 
under which teachers have had 
to work for years and years.” 

The election in this fifth larg- 
est school district of the U.S. 


- drew an even greater majority 


for the DFT than it had in the 
May, 1964, election. In- that vote, 
the DFT won 5,739 votes for 
3,848 for the DEA. 

In this election, 156 teachers 
voted for no organization, the 
third choice on the ballot, and 
there were 196 ballots which 
were either spoiled or challenged. 

After the election, Olga Shus- 
ter, president of the education 


association, put the blame for the 


DEA’s loss un votes cast by “‘new 
teachers, many of whom are 
Negroes.”’ 3 

The union, heartened by its new 
mandate, is now at the bargaining 
table negotiating next year’s 
contract. 


- ployees. 


preparing to go to their schools. The super- 


intendent of schools had warned students | 


normally. 


not to report to classes, but news of the 
settlement swept the city through radio and 
TV announcements 


and school resumed 


In other parts of the agreement, reported 
Charles Smith, president of the local, teach- 
ers won a $100,000 insurance fund which 


will provide about $50 per teacher in pre- 


continuing. 


* 


miums for hospitalization insurance, agree- 
ment on grievance and transfer procedures, 
and a new discipline program. Talks aimed 
at reducing class sizes to a maximum of 28 
in most schools and 24 in special schools are 


* 


. 
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Strike at Private School 


‘Enters Its Fifth Month 


Teachers at the Association for the Help of Retarded Children , >» 


(AHRC) day centers have been on strike since Dec. 14, in an effort 
to obtain union recognition. The teachers are members of the United 
Federation of Teachers, AFT Local 2, New York City. 


Christopher Carlson, AHRC 
chapter president, told the 
American Teacher that efforts 
are being made to bring all of 
the AHRC’s 25 teachers at its 
various centers in the New York 
area into the strike effort. At 
press time, only the five ori- 
ginal members at the Manhattan 
center are on strike. For a time 
they picketed daily, and have 
been living on non-interest-bear- 
ing loans from the UFT. “We are 
all in debt at this time,’”’ Carlson 
said. 

The Union teachers have had 
to fight the traditional reluctance 


Such _ organizations’ 
willingness to exploit their em- 
ployees in behalf of clients, and 
then plead this action in the 
name of charity is well known, 
an observer stated. 

The drive for union recogni- 
tion began some time ago, Carl- 
son said, with a series of letters 
to the AHRC board asking that 
the chapter be heard as the 
teachers representative. Then, 
after receiving no replies, the 
teachers gave the board a week’s 
notice of the strike. Shortly 
after this, the teachers were in- 
vited to a board meeting but, 
once there, ‘the board refused to 
speak to them because they had 
brought a UFT aide along. 

The striking teachers have re- 
ceived support from the city cen- 
tral labor council, other agency 
employees, and individual par- 
ents of the association’s clients, 
but as yet have not been able 
to swerve the AHRC from its 
position that its personnel policies 
are “liberal,” and thus it need 
not recognize the teachers’ de- 
mand for union representation. 


IMlinois Court 
OKs Bargaining 
| SPRINGFIELD, Iil. 


The MIllinois Supreme Court 
March 28 denied leave to appeal 
the decision of Circuit Judge 
Cornelius J. Harrington, uphold- 
ing the right of teachers to elect 
a sole bargaining agent. 

The court’s action permanently 
quashes attempts by the Illinois 
Education Association and the 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce to 
upset: the Harrington decision. 
“The decision will have wide- 
spread significance for all public 
employees throughout the U:S.,” 
commented John Ligtenberg, AFT 
counsel. 7 


Jersey City 
Comes Close 


in CB Vote 


National Education Associa- 
tion predictions of a 4-1 victory 
over the American Federation 
of Teachers in a Jersey City bar- 
gaining agent election fizzled to 
a less-than-majority win when 
the votes were counted on May 3. 

The NEA affiliate won with 800 
votes in the unit of 1,640 teach- 
ers, while a total of 747 teachers 
voted for the Jersey City Federa- 
tion of Teachers, AFT Local 752. 
Thirty. teachers _ voted for 
“neither organization,’’ and there 
were 19 challenged ballots. 

The election, in which the AFT 
local tripled its membership fig- 
ures in the votes cast, was an 
outgrowth of a union-led strike 
in February and March. Nego- 
tiations following the strike had 
also resulted in a $400 raise and 
a wide range of noneconomic vic- 
tories, including the right to per- 
sonal leave days and the right 
to examine previously secret per- 
sonnel files. | 

Because the NEA affiliate 
had been in negotiations with the 
school board at the time of the 
union-sponsored walkout, NEA 
bargainers took credit for the 
union-won gains. 

Basic issues on which the AFT 
fought its campaign included 
the poor condition of school 
buildings, overcrowded classes, 
and still-inadequate salaries. 

“For 75 years, the association 
leadership has produced noth- 
ing,”? reported AFT Coordinator 


of State Federations John ~ 


Schmid, who assisted in the elec- 
tion campaign. “Jersey City re- 
mains the largest city in the 
country without any kind of hos- 
pitalization benefits for its teach- 
ers, and fringe benefits are prac- 
tically nonexistent.’’ 

Federation leaders were jubi- 
lant about the big increase in 
support among local teachers and 
freely predicted a victory the 
next time there is an election. 
“Elementary teachers who had 
never belonged to the AFT 
joined us enthusiastically in our 
campaign,”’ said Phil Washing- 
ton, local president, “and there 
has been a big upsurge in union 
membership.’’ Also deeply in- 
volved in the campaign was 
Tony Ficcio, state representative 
of the New Jersey Federation 
of Teachers. 
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NATIONAL 


-- Educators, Labor Urge Defeat of Quie Substitute 


: (Continued from Page 1) 


substitute. ‘‘The effect of the 
bill,’ AFT President Charles 
-Cogen pointed out, ‘‘would be to 
reduce aid to poor schools in 
the rural South and in the ghettos 
of the big cities because of Quie’s 
formula for ‘even distribution.’ ”’ 


**Under his formula, 16 south- 
ern and border states would lose 
$373 million; while the most 
populous states—New York, Iili- 
nois, and California—would lose 
$134 million, “The backward dis- 
tricts,” pointed out Lippmann, 
‘“‘would suffer severely from the 
loss of these funds.’’ 


AFL-CIO Executive Council. 

It accused the GOP leadership, 
which is backing the Quie substi- 
tute, of ‘‘a national disservice’’ in 
dragging ‘‘the education of our 
youth . . . into the partisan poli- 
tical arena.”’ 


The ‘‘block grant approach” of 
the Quie bill ‘‘threatens to re- 
kindle the flames of controversy 
over the state-church issue: that 
frustrated enactment of federal 
aid to education for over 20 
years,’ the AFL-CIO statement 
warned. 


It would also intensify conflicts 
between large cities and their 


the state level can provide no 
federal guarantee that funds will 
go where they are most needed 
—to help the children of the 
slums and the rural depressed 
areas.”’ ‘ 

The Executive Council state- 
ment warning that the aid to edu- 
cation program is in ‘‘serious 
jeopardy’”’ came after a meeting 
with Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Sec. John W. Gardner, Un- 
der ‘Sec. Wilbur J. Cohen, and 
Postmaster Gen. Lawrence F. 
O’Brien, a key administrative 
legislative strategist. 

Labor ‘‘is determined that the 
great educational gains achieved 


Half the states would receive 
less federal money for education 
under the Quie bill, the statement 
noted. ‘These are the states 
most in need; those with low per 
pupil expenditures and_ those 
with the largest number of 
youths living in poverty.”’ 

While Quie has modified his 
block grant approach ‘‘in an ef- 
fort to’ gain new support,’ the 
latest version of his bill requires 


only that.at least 50 percent of 
the funds be used for the educa- 


tionally disadvantaged—as com- 
pared with 80 percent under the 
administration bill. The state- 
ment added: | 7 

“The Quie substitute also pro- 
hibits the use of such funds for 
general classroom construction 
and improved teacher salaries, 
while—at the same time—elimi- 


nating provisions for such suc- 
cessful operating programs as 
the Teacher Corps, aid for the 
children of migrant workers, fos- 
ter children, and many others.”’ 


Also urging Congress to vote 


against the Quie substitute is the said. 


state governments, 
‘(Programs developed at 


by the 89th Congress shall not be 
destroyed,’’ the council said. 


the council 


the 
was 


ht ston 
scene by Carl Megel / AFT Washington Representative 
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The enemies of federal aid to education 
neither tire nor retire. They constantly and 
continuously refurbish the old cliches of 
“local autonomy,” “federal control,” and 
“segregation,” to give them a fresh, new 
appearance. The most recent of these at- 
tempts -consists of a substitute bill spon- 
sored by Republican Rep. Quie of Minnesota. 

Quie’s amendments would abolish categorical 
aid to state departments of education for planning 
programs. and replace it with “block grants” to 
the states. At first glance, this seems to have 
some merit. Only after sober reflection does the 
fallacy of the Quie attempt become evident. 


QUIE’S PAST RECORD 
In 1965, Rep. Quie and supporters Rep: Charles 


‘+. E. Goodell of New York, and Rep. Gerald Ford 


of Michigan, used every device at their com- 
mand to kill or emasculate the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. They moved and voted 
for a motion to recommit, which is an attempt 
to kill, the legislation. Because of their tactics 
the House debate on the measure, which began 
at 12 noon, did not end until 10:35 p.m., when 
the measure was finally passed. 


Because Southern states have been bitterly 
critical of Commissioner of Education. Harold 
Howe’s directive on school desegregation, Rep. 
Quie is hopeful of attracting Southern Democratic 
votes for his measure, which bypasses the federal 
government by providing “block grants” directly to 
the states. If, in so doing, he could reactivate the 
conservative Republican—Dixiecrat coalition, edu- 
cation and other liberal labor legislation in the 
90th Congress would be completely stymied. 

Rep. Quie stated that his measure would benefit 
all states except New York and the District of 
Columbia. In discussing the Quie amendments 
with Rep. Carl D. Perkins of Kentucky, chairman 
of the House Education and Labor Committee, 
Perkins stated, “Quie offers phony figures to 
garner votes.’’ Congressman Perkins pointed out 
that the major fallacy in Rep. Quie’s statistics 


is that he compares authorizations for the block 
grants with what he “imagines” the administra- 
tion will request in appropriations for fiscal year 
1969. No budget for fiscal year 1969 will be sub- 
mitted .to Congress until January, 1968. 


WOULD CAUSE CHAOS 
The passage of the Quie legislation would. throw 
American education into chaos. It would. change 
all the ground rules and upset all the successful 
patterns for service begun in the past two years. 
The formula/of the Quie legislation takes away 


from the poorer states and gives to‘some of the — 


wealthier ones. It would reduce the authorization 
for 16 southern and border states by $373 million. 
It would also cut New York, California, Mlinois, 
and New Jersey by another $134 million. At the 
same time, it would launch a new holy war, rein- 
troducing the bitter divisiveness which prevented 
enactment of federal aid for so many years. 

But, most of all, the Quie substitute would wipe 
out the successful program for school integration 
now proceeding in our southern states. It would 
delete provisions for successfully operating the 
National Teacher Corps and would terminate 
special education for the handicapped, for children 
of migrant workers, for Indian children, and many 
other programs. 

Harold Howe II, Commissioner of Education, 
called the Republican substitute bill a “backward 
step that would dilute the focus” of federal school 
aid for poor children. 

Congressman Perkins, in my interview with 
him, complimented and thanked the American 
Federation of Teachers for its progressive program 
in support of federal aid for elementary and 
secondary education and urged our full support 
in opposition to the Quie substitute. 

Now is the time to write to your Congressman, 
It is important and urgent that you write immedi- 
ately. A postcard in your own handwriting is 
excellent. Ask your Congressman to oppose the 
Quie substitute and to support H.R. 6230, a bill 
to improve programs of assistance for elementary 
and secondary education. 


the implications of the Quie substitute for federal educational aid 
with Rep. Carl D. Perkins (left), chairman of the House Education 


end Labor Committee. 
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_ New Income Tax 
Rules Are Issued 


(Continued from Page 1) 
fields of specialty can deduct the costs of such courses. Also 
permissible will be costs of courses leading to advanced 
degrees and to specialized positions such as a curriculum 
coordinator, and costs of summer courses, institutes, and 
related activities. Even travel, meals, and lodging expenses 
under such circumstances are permissible. 


Education below the minimum standards needed to get 
and hold a job are not deductible; For example, if the minimum 
requirement for a teaching position is a bachelor’s degree, no 
deduction is allowed for the costs of obtaining that particular 
degree. 


The changes in IRS rules came about following extensive 
hearings last fall at which AFT Washington representative 
Carl Megel and AFT general counsel John Ligtenberg testified 
in behalf of less stringent qualifications. 


Full information on the new guidelines can be had from 
local Internal Revenue Service offices, and teachers should 
remember that they can now file amended returns for 1964, 
1965, and 1966 based on the new guidelines. — 
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Collective Bargaining Revolution Continues 


Musicians Hike 
Culture Grant 


(Continued from Page 3) 


direct teacher participation in 
curriculum and book selection, a 
grievance procedure, advance 
notice of transfer, and improved 
working conditions for the dis- 
trict’s 114 teachers. 


® NILES TOWNSHIP mem- 
bers of AFT Local 1274 picketed 
the district’s three high schools 
before and after class on three 
days last month, emphasizing 


their demand for good-faith bar- 
gaining. The local, elected CB 
agent in January, was demand- 


ing a voice in such matters as 
class size, said union president 
David Lange. A strike date of 
May 25 was set at American 
Teacher press time. 


® WOODSTOCK Community 
High School was hit by informa- 
tional picketing when AFT Local 
1642, representing 38 of the dis- 
trict’s 53 teachers, received no 
word on two separate demands 
for recognition. The school board 
then appointed a personnel com- 
mittee to meet with a teachers’ 
committee on May 19, the first 
time such a meeting had been ar- 


ranged in the district’s history. 
W. E. Pictor, local president, re- 
ported the last time teachers 
were allowed to address the 
board was a year ago, for five 
minutes. The picketing was the 
first the 9,000-population own 
had seen in 20 years, Picte said. 


® LEYDEN TOWNSHIP teach- 
ers, a council of Local 571, 
secured permission of the local 
to take a strike vote because of 
the demands for preconditions to 
negotiations set by the school 
board. However, before a vote 
was taken, the board started talks 


without the preconditions. “Be- 
cause other districts have gone 
on strike, we may not have to,”’ 


reported Richard Brady, council 


president. 


@ SPRINGFIELD, the state 
capital, was the scene of a late 
April election in which the 
Springfield Federation of Teach- 
ers, AFT Local 601, polled three 


times its membership, but lost, 


with the vote 370 for the union 
and 548 for the education asso- 
ciation. A “quickie” election, it 
was held only nine days after the 
right to an election was granted. 


The American Federation of 
Musicians is expanding its Con- 
gress of Strings program through 
a $60,000 grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Under the 
grant, $30,000 each will be given 
to the Saratoga Performing Arts 
Center in New York and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California in 
Los Angeles to set up branches of 
the Congress where 120 talented 
young string instrumentalists will 
study in 1967. ° 


AMERICAN TEACHER 


‘Baltimore's Teachers 


The next morning, pickets were 


ment about the CB election, end- 
ing the strike. At a rally Friday 
afternoon, May 12, the strikers 
voted to return to their jobs 
Monday morning. | 

Throughout the strike, teachers 
had the support of enthusiastic 
groups of students. At Dunbar 


High School, for example, 200 
pupils rushed out of the school, 
chanting, ‘‘We don’t want any 


FEDERATION - 
FOCUS 


again on duty and more ar- 
rests were made before Mayor 
McKeldin made his announce- 


EAST 


Grievance Aid for All 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—The Binghamton Federation of Teachers, 
AFT Local 1218, has set up a district-wide grievance committee to 
serve all the city’s teachers. Anthony Renzi, president of the Union, 
said the minority-status local is prepared to provide grievance advice 
to any teacher who applies, and expert representation to those whose 
grievances are recommended by the committee and approved by the 
local. The school board’s grievance procedure,. required by state law, 
has appeal to the board of education as the final step. 


11-Month School Year Discussed 


NEW YORK CITY —<An experimental program to test the 11- 
month school year was recently discussed by officers of ‘the United 
Federation of Teachers, AFT Local 2, and the school administration. 
The UFT spokesmen emphasized their views that the program must 
be completely voluntary and that salaries, working conditions, and 
other details must be completely negotiated with the Union before 
the program starts. In another area, UFT demands for additional 


_ school library assistants were met when. the board agreed to provide 
. each special service elementary school with an additional school aide 
a ir four hours a day from April 1 to June 30 this year for the purpose 


books purchased Title It funds under the 


-. Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965: In addition, a UFT 


library representative has been added to the committee implementing 
the use of Title II library funds. 
AFT Aims Drive at Virginia 

RICHMOND, VA.—Support for an AFT organizing drive among 
teachers in several Virginia cities, including Richmond, was given 
here recently by Julian Carper, acting president of the state AFL-CIO. 
He said: “I feel that any group of workers, irrespective of vocation, 
profession, or skill, is entitled to join, for economic purposes, any 


organization of their choosing.” Carper spoke in response to a state- 
ment by Robert F. Williams, Virginia Education Association executive 


secretary, that teachers should not “identify . . . with one economic. 


class—in this case, labor,’’ as “the teacher should be able to explain 
objectively both labor and management to pupils.” Virginia law 
provides that school policy matters and the setting of salary scales 
are the exclusive domain of school boards. However, teachers in a 
number of Virginia communities have asked George Brickhouse, AFT 
national representative, to speak to them about. the AFT. At the 
present time, there are no AFT locals in the state. 


MIDWEST 


Junkets Yes, Field Trips No 


SOUTH BEND, IND.—How do you justify the action of a school 
administration in picking up the full tab for sending five principals 
and the director of elementary education to a four-day Boston con- 
vention, and docking 10 teachers taking a field trip to study the 
geology of the Appalachian Mountains? This “is the type of thing 
that causes teachers to wonder just where the essence of education 
is thought to lie,” comments the South Bend Teacher of AFT Local 
679, here. The classroom teachers on the field trip paid all of their 
own expenses and lost their full week’s pay. 


Toledo Presses for MES 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Dal Lawrence, president of the Toledo Federa- 
tion of Teachers, AFT Local 250, has asked the school board to 
institute the AFT’s Effective Schools program to help keep specially 
trained teachers in the inner-city schools. Either that, or a program 
of guaranteed return to a _ teacher’s original assignment will be 
necessary, he said. “Teachers of disadvantaged students need special 
consideration for the work they are asked to do,’”’ Lawrence said. 
“They can’t make that extra effort years in and year out without 
becoming a teacher dropout.” He praised an administration ‘plan 
giving tuition-paid special training and a stipend at Bowling Green 
State University this summer to teachers who volunteer to teach in 
“central city schools,” but-called for a saturation services program 
in these schools at the same time. ee Pe ae sis 
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‘at this invasion of i = 
-phone privacy. Where the DCEA = = 


substitutes,’* and carrying picket 
signs reading, ‘‘Teachers Want 
What Children Need.’’ 


At City College, students sang 
‘‘We Shall Overcome” and cheer- 
ed through windows the teachers 
who were being arrested. 

In a number of schools, where 
principals and the general  su- 
perintendent had ignored Union 
warnings to suspend classes, stu- 
dents without adequate supervi- 
sion came close to rioting. 


Despite the grim presence of 
sheriff’s deputies and policemen 
at the picket lines, some humor 
was injected into ‘the strike by 
teachers who tried to outwit the 


‘ undermanned police force. One - 


“flying squadron” of pickets 
went to a school, got out of their 


in Right to Vote 


cars and picketed, waiting for 
the inevitable police car to show 
up. When it did, they listened to 
the police officer read the text of 
the injunction, laid down their 
signs, and took off for the next 
school, where the whole episode 
was repeated. T. Barry Simons 
III, leader of the squad, covered 


seven schools in one morning 


using this tactic. 


Inside some. schools, students 
were locked inside their class- 
rooms while scabs patrolled the 
halls.. At one high school, a po- 
lice car ran up onto the lawn, 
hitting some children. 

One AFT organizer on_ the 
scene was among those arrested. 
He was Roger Kuhn of Los An- 
geles. Others -who assisted Den- 


‘> 


nis Crosby, BTU President, in 
coordinating the strike were 
James Mundy, director of organi- 
zation for the AFT; Joseph Cas- 


cella, national representative as-» —~— 


signed to Baltimore; and George 
Brickhouse, national representa- 
tive assigned to Washington. 
Other national representatives 


‘and local AFT organizers. al 


gave strong support. wie 
AFT leaders, publicizing the 
gains made by the Union in talks 
with the board of education be- 
fore and during the strike, are 
pointing out that the PSTA injunc- 
tion, which prevents direct talks 
between the two sides without 
NEA interference, is meaning a 
delay of benefits for the teachers. 
A vote for the BTU June 12 will 
insure resumption of bargaining. 


AFT Wins 


(Continued from Page 3) 


that the education association 
ran a very weak campaign. Al- 
though George W. Jones, direc- 
tor of organizational services for 
the DCEA, predicted a 4 to 1 
victory for his organization on 
a television program three days 


before the voting, over half of the 


DCEA’s membership.did not vote 
for that organization. - 
Some 400 AFT and NEA mem- 


bers who have unlisted telephone 
numbers were called by the 


DCEA in its attempt to get out 


Choice of Clothing 
in Capital Costs Teacher Her Job 


Is the public sympathetic to a teacher fighting for his : 


or her rights? In most cases, teachers can only come to the 
sad conclusion that the public doesn’t really care. 


the vote, and most were angered - é : 


their tele- 


obtained this list ‘of phone num: 
oe is stid a mystery, Simons 
said. 


Another 


campaign incident 


which Local 6 members cannot 
forget is that involving a group 


of AFTers who were making 
home visits to explain the issues 
to teachers. One group went, in 
error, to the home of an NEA 
field representative actively in- 
volved in the campaign, and 
found him ready to greet them, 


in his bathrobe, at 9:15 p.m. The 


obvious but unasked question 
was, why wasn’t he out making 
visits, too? 


AFT leaders helping in the 
campaign, in addition to Simons 
and other Local 6 officers, were 
AFT national representatives 
George Brickhouse and Josepb 
Cascella, who spent considerable 
time there; Richard Hixson, 
Roger Kuhn, Robert Crosier, 
John Converse, ali national rep- 
resentatives; James E. Mundy, 
AFT director of organization; 
such state federation representa- 
tives as Charles Cheng of Mich- 
igan, Dick Bennett of Minnesota, 
Ken Miesen of Ohio, and local 
union leaders including Arthur 
Brouillet and Anna Minelli of 
Hartford, Conn.; Mary Riley of 
Minneapolis; Paul Devlin, Pea- 
body, Mass.; Zeline Richard, De- 
troit, and Rollie Hopgood, Taylor, 
Mich. The local leaders from 
other areas came in for a few 
days each during the last two 
weeks before the election, while 
the others devoted longer periods 
to the campaign. Al Shanker, 
president of the United Federa- 
tion of Teachers, AFT Local 2, 
New York City, and Mrs. Mary 
Ellen Riordan, president of the 
Detroit Federation of Teachers, 
AFT Local 231, spoke at local 
rallies. _ 


The victory party, held April 
28 at- the’ Washington National 


MRS. McGLONE 
in her capri pants. 


~ green dress the 


Things are different in the 
case of Nancy McGlone. 

This Pacifica (Calif.) High 
School teacher has had more 
nationwide publicity than al- 
most anyone since John 
Scopes of Dayton, Tenn. 


Mrs. McGlone, 32, and the 
mother of eight (four adopt- 
ed), is petite and very pretty. 
On Nov. 4, 1966, she wore ca- 
pri pants to a school football 
game at night. (“It was very 
cold,” she says.) On St. Pat- 

- rick’s Day, she wore a bright 
. papers call a 
niniskirt. It couldn’t have 
been more than two inches 
above the knee, according to 


the pictures sent out over 


the newswires. (“I’m Irish,” 
explains Mrs. McGlone.) 

At any rate, Pacifica could 
not take it. Principal Wayne 
Henderson called her “un- 
ethical,” and Mrs. McGlone 


-was fired on March 1. She 


thinks the real reason is that 


she is a union member. (“My 


husband is president of the 
Vallejo AFT local,’”’ says Mrs. 
McGlone.) Principal Hender- 
son is president of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Second- 
ary School Administrators. 
The California Federation 
of Teachers Defense Com- 
mittee is representing Mrs. 
McGlone in the hearing pro- 
vided for under California’s 
probationary protection law. 


Guard Armory, was attended by 
over 3,000 teachers, and was the 
biggest. party held there since 
President Johnson’s inauguration 
in 1064. 


It is expected that contract 
negotiations will be completed 
before the AFT holds its annual 
convention in Washington this 
August, said Brickhouse. “If the 
contract has not been completed 
by then,” Brickhouse said, “the 


entire convention will be invited . 
to join a protest demonstration - 


on Capitol Hill.” And, he added, 
since the only federal office for 
which Washingtonians can vote 
is the Presidency, should a com- 
pleted contract fail to materialize 
by late August, Washington 
teachers will march on the White 


Arizona’s First 
College Local 
Is Organized 


Teachers at the junior colleges 
in Mesa, Glendale, and Phoenix 
have organized the Maricopa 
County College Faculty Federa- 
tion, AFT Local 1731, the first 
union of college faculty members 
in the state. 

The local has its headquarters 
in Phoenix and is headed by 
Maurice Campion of Glendale 
College, a branch of the county 
junior college district. Other of- 
ficers are W. G. Van Janten of 
Phoenix College, vice-president; 
Irene Bernalivrez, Glendale Col- 
lege, secretary; and Paul. C. 


Chord, Mesa College, treasurer. 
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Racis 


WA calion 


|S eee has a powerful grip on the educa- 

tional structure and curricula of both 
urban and suburban schools. And nothing 
less than a frontal, radical attack on the sys- 
tem will shake it loose. 


“ome 2,600 white and black teachers 
fror. throughout Michigan and other parts 
of tiie Midwest listened repeatedly to that 


message, discussed and debated it, and came 
up with a wide variety of reactions at a 
three-day conference ‘May 11-13 at the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. 


Sponsored by the Michigan and Detroit 
Fecerations of Teachers, the meeting was 
the first follow-up to the national conference 
on Racism in Education called by the Amer- 
icar Federation of Teachers last December 
in Washington, D. C. Most of the confer- 
enc: participants came from Detroit, where 
the program was an optional part of an offi- 
cial teacher institute day. 


Delegates heard addresses by CORE 
leadcr Floyd McKissick, author John O. Kil- 
lens, and historians Vincent Harding, James 
McPherson, and Arna Bontemps, among 
others. And they spent hours in small group 
discussions trying to clarify their thoughts 
and hammer out action programs for deal- 
ing with the crisis facing education in black 
urban areas. ? 


McKissick and Killens, among the first speakers. 
on ‘he program, set the tone for the days of dis- 
cus*:on with charges of deep-seated racia] bias in 
all areas of education. “The Negro child can go to 
scho™! day after day and year after year and hardly 
ever see himself represented in any cultural expres- 
sion,” said Killens, referring to textbooks, radio, 
television and other communications media. “The 
system ill prepares Negro and white children to 
understand that three-quarters of the earth’s popu- 
lation is colored, that most of it is in revolt, and that 
whites are not the majority race.” 


This “lack of self-image among black students,” 
coupled with disinterested schoolteachers and 


crumbling school buildings, said McKissick, is creat- 
ing chaos in inner-city schools across the nation. 
specifically, he 


Referring to Washington, D. C., 


said, “In one major city, you have more dropouts 
over a five-year period than you have high school 
graduates—that’s racism.” He charged that educa- 
tion was largely a montage of middle-class values. 
“The long and the short of it is that students can’t 
earn, they can’t cope, they can’t survive” after 
getting a high school diploma, he declared. “At 
18, what have they got? . . . a piece of paper that 
says they are ignorant but. docile, immature but 
not dangerous, useless but pliable. 


“What can they do with that piece of paper? 
If they are middle class, they ean use it to stay 
ignorant for another four years in college. Or may- 
be, they can get a job—with an employer who will 
teach them something useful. 


“But if they are poor, and especially if they 
are poor and black, that paper is worthless. That 
piece of paper is only good in a middle-class world. 
In the ghetto, it’s like confederate money. And 
believe me, brother, the Soutly will not rise again. 


“You may ask, ‘Why is the kind of education 
that leaves a youngster ignorant “racism”? when it 
leaves white and black equally ignorant?’ 


“It’s racism because a black youngster can’t 
afford to stay ignorant. He can’t afford to wait 
until he’s 18 or 22 before he. starts to. learn to 
survive. He has.to learn from day one. | 


“By age 10 or 12, he’s had several run-ins with 
the police. He’s seen sex, alcoholism, drug addic- 
tion, broken families, crime, violence, riots, dis- 
crimination, and everything seamy in life that 
whites are only allowed te see when they are writ- 
ing their doctoral dissertations and doing what is 
fashionably called ‘field work.’ 


“Education isn’t education in this society. It’s 
a kind of debutantes’ ball—a coming out party—a 
puberty rite. But it doesn’t teach you anything, 
doesn’t give you what you need. And I call that 
racist. And I say that black youngsters recognize 
that what they are getting is useless—and that 
is one of the reasons they don’t learn, don’t per- 
form, and why they drop out. 

“Education that teaches nothing wnetel: may be 
culturally desirable. It may make one _ well-man- 
nered and socially more adept. But that kind of 


education is a luxury—and the black youngster 


can’t afford it.”’ 


There was little disagreement among teachers 
at the conference with its basic premise that 
racism is an ingredient of most public school sys- 
tems. But the mixtures of opinion over how to 


EXHIBITS OF PPG eS: culture attracted 
the attention of hundreds of pg ow At lett, @ 
feacher looks ef « displey of Africen art and 
handicrafts. At right, teachers examine pert of a 


4 Be this is a reproduction ef Rubens’ 
an African man. 


uge display of ‘Afro-Americen historical illes- 
head of 


deal with the problem broke loose into vigorous 
debates over several — 


Among them: 


Can white teachers be as effec- 
® tive as black teachers in ghetto 


schools? 


“The salvation of black students,”’ a 
Killens, “is for black principals and black teachers 
to take charge, to start doing some rewriting of 
the books, and to get texts that relate to.our prob- 
lems. We need black teachers to ‘come home’ to 
the ghetto, to instill in our children some black 
consciousness and pride, and some.sense of their 
own identity.” : 

Mary Ellen Riordan, president of the Detroit 
Federation of Teachers, took issue. “We believe 
strongly,” she said, “that both white and_ black 
principals should be placed in our schools, not on 
the basis of whether they or the students are white 


' or black, but beeause they are able to do the job. 


Whether a principal is black or white is beside the 
point if he is doing the job where he is assigned.” 


Teachers picked up the threads of these view- 
points ‘in their discussions, many of them arguing 
that, no matter how competent a white teacher was, 
he or she could not breach the natural wall of 
distrust that has been built up between whites and 
blacks in the ghetto. Others argued that competence 
and a willingness to “‘see through the eyes of black 
children”—not the color of the teacher—was the 
only relevant factor. 


What is the role of the white 
® teacher in the civil rights move- 
ment? 


Closely related to the first question, this query 
drew an almost unanimous response from the 
Afro-American speakers: ‘‘Don’t do your missionary 
work in the black ghettos,”’ they advised. “Go out 
and convert the white bigots in the suburbs.” Said 
McKissick: “Your main task is to civilize and de- 
brainwash your own people.”’ 


How much community ‘control’ 
® should there be of the schools? 


The traditional position that educators ought 
to have “unchallengeable’”’ authority. in running the 
schools met a buzzsaw from several speakers. Some 
teachers proposed that black youngsters exercise 
“student power’? in cases where teachers were 
using racially biased textbooks, by bringing to class 
study materials published by civil rights. . 


and insisting that they be substituted for the 


regular text. 
McKissick criticized what he called the “lack 


of accountability” by educators to the ghetto com- 


munity. He called for an end to “the 

the isolation, the insulation of the school system.” 
He added, “We must balance the power of the 
educational system with the power of the com- 
munity, the power of the school administrater with 
the power of the home and of parents’ groups, 
and the power of the individual teacher with the 
aroused and alerted concern of the parent.” 


A Is it desirable to build-—‘color 
®@ pride’ among black students? 

“We must make the black student believe he 
is somebody, that he has traditions of which he 
can be proud, and that he has as much or more 
to contribute to America as any other group,”’ 
declared McKissick. 

Among proposals put forth by speakers and 
teachers: the renaming of schools in ghetto areas 
for prominent Afro-Americans, the recognition of 
“black heroes” in textbooks, and the teaching of 
African and Afro-American history in all schools. 

Anthropologist Ashley Montagu, another con- 
ference speaker, took issue with this viewpoint. 
Agreeing that it was essential for black people to 
create a positive self-image, Montagu warned, how- 
ever, against chauvinism. “It doesn’t matter what 
your ancestry was,” he said. “What matters is 
what you as an individual are and what you 
become.”’ 


Senaller ‘clases or batter tenth 
© ers? What changes need to be 
made in ghetto schools? 


While teachers acknowledged that smaller class 
size and adequate teaching aids were helpful in 
creating better learning climates, most agreed 
that this kind of “effective schools” approach was 
not enough. 

“We need dedicated teachers ole believe in 
their students,” said one teacher. “A teacher with 


"AMERICAN TEACHER 


ve se-® 


‘ers to debrainwash themselves and transfer the 


ng to their students.” 

Continuing discussions on these and related 
questions, teachers met in small group sessions 
and proposed a series of actions to teacher organ- 
izations and boards of education (see related story 
on this page). 

Before adjourning, they also heard talks by 
Dr. -Nathan Hare of Howard University, John 
Henrik Clarke of the HARYOU-Act program in 


_Harlem, and Dr. Alvin Rose, professor of sociology 


at Wayne State University. 


General chairman of the conference was Zeline. 
Richard, a Detroit classroom teacher. Consultants 
included Harold Lawrence and Arthur Reese and 
members of the planning committee were William 
Ayers, Musette Billings, Barbara Birch, Myra Eder, 
Connie Quinn, Carolyn Reese, Beulah Tumpkin, 
Margaret Ashworth, Leontine Beverly, Catherine 
Blackwell, Martha Blaine, Ethel Bonner, Edna 
Burgess, Juanita Carey, Helen Carney, Charles 
oe Judy Cheng, Jeannette Daitch, and Phyllis 

vis. 


_ Other members of the planning committee. 
were Morlean Daye, William J. Drinkwater, William 
Harju, Jeanne Henn; John A. Hotchkiss, Steven 
Kailt, C. Oliver Lagrone, Dr. Edward Leibson, An- 
drew Manier, Louise Mathis, Evelyn Pack, Dorothy 
Robinson, Ernestine Robinson, Jim Saad, J. B. 
Samples, Grace Sayers, Barbara Shedlock, Sister 


- Mary Constance, I.H.M., Sister Rosemarian, I.H.M., 


Mary Gene Sturkey; June Sutton, Ruth S. Vincent, 
Lenore Weiss, Gertrude ©. Williams, and Maria 
Williams. 
Edward Simpkins was conference coordinator. 
Exhibitors included the AFT, Bell and Howell, 
Detroit Artists and Scuiptors, Detroit classroom 


teachers and pupils, Internationa] Afro-American 


Museum Inc., La Tanya’s, NAACP, Negro Heritage 
Library, People Against Racism, Poor Peoples’ Cor- 
poration, SNCC, Urban League, Vaughn’s Book- 
store, and Zampty’ s Art Imports. 

Private collections of Catherine Blackwell, 
George Norman,. Sylvia Obradovic, and Helen 


— were exhibited. — 


CULTURAL EVENTS, including the appearance of 
the Detroit Repertory Theater in @ presentation 
on. the Reconstruction period (above), were fea- 
tured at the conference. 


FLOYD  MeKISSICK, national clans of + CORE 
addresses delegates. 
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A TEACHER RISES to a one of the speakers. 


There gli begat given for dialogue between 
MAY, 1967: 
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This special report continues the AMERICAN TEACHER’S 


coverage of a question of serious concern fo increasing num- 


bers of educators. For the second time in five months — this 


time in Detroit — hundreds of teachers, from the cities and 


the suburbs, gathered. under Federation auspices to probe the 
growing problem of racism in the schools. This — is on 
that conference. Coverage of the first conference, last rs hr 


ber in Washington, appeared in the Janvary AT ond 


copies 
of that special section ore still available. In addition, AFT 


will soon: publish a pamphlet, “Racism in the Schools,” which. 


will contain the major addresses delivered at the earlier 


™, 
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‘Seeing U. S. History 


) Through Black Eyes’ 


A unique combination of scholarshi 
talk” made the address of Dr. Vincent 


and. “movement 
arding one of the 


highlights of the Detroit conference. 


A former Mennonite minis- 
ter who now teaches history 
at Spelman College in At- 
lanta, Dr. Harding started 
his talk by telling his half- 
white audience: “It must be 
terrible not to be born black 
in this tav and age.” 


The great division of human- 


kind, he said, paraphrasing A. J. 
Muste, is between those who 


have never known humiliation as . ¢ 


a people and those who have 
known it as a national way of 
life. “White Americans have 
never known national humiliation, 
but black Americans know what 
it means and we can see our 
nation as much of the rest of 
the world has seen us for years. 


“What I am trying to suggest,”’ 
he went on, “is that if we try to 
see our history through black 
eyes we might see us as we need 
to see ourselves. And this doesn’t 
mean simply sticking in a little 
Negro history heré and there, and 
still holding to the myth of a 
happy, growing America. We will 
have to rewrite American history 
and tell it like it is.” 

He said, “This will bring a 
different picture to us of what 
America is all about. For most 
of us it will be an introduction 
to tragedy and an end to bright, 
pollyanna-ish talk, And an intro- 
duction to tragedy will be an in- 
troduction to maturity, which, in 
turn, will, of course, be an intro- 
duction to survival. We will see 
America as it really is.’’ 


Harding, who titled his talk: 
'“From the Dark Tower:, Black 
. Thoughts on America Since the 
Civil War,” illustrated his point 
by citing some of what he termed 
“white myths” currently held in 
the teaching of U.S. history. 


“Black eyes look at Lincoln, 
for example, and remember that 
he, for most of his life, felt it 
was impossible for .black and 
white Americans to live together. 
Remember,” he added, paran- 
thetically, “he hasn’t been proved 
wrong, yet. He tried to get 
Negroes to emigrate to Central 
America, and only when it was 
politically expedient did he sign 
the Proclamation.” 


Harding said. that Reconstruc- 
tion, as seen through black eyes, 
failed simply because it was 
limited to the South. “All of 
America would have had to be 
reconstructed for it to have suc- 
ceeded. It was a potential revo- 
lution that was sort of accidently 
half-begun, then betrayed. No one 
was ready for Negro equality.” 

The “New South”? It was_ built, 
said Harding, on the crushed 
bones and broken bodies _ of 


Negroes. It was, he said, a period 


of tremendous despair among 
Negroes. 

Harding turned to the “winning 
of the. West” as it is .taught. 


“who paid the price? How many 
Indian villages were burned? 
Children killed? Why don’t our 
texts tell us of these things? 


of how a rebel government in 
Cuba would affect U.S. invest- 
ments there.” : ; 
While Woodrow Wilson was 
proclaiming the end of World 
War I as making the world “safe 


for democracy,’ Harding pointed . 


out, “144 Negroes were lynched 
in that same year.”’ 


right: Verse Porter, president of the Pontiac Federation of T 


DR. VINCENT HARDING of Spelman College in Atlento meets teechers 
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CONFRONTATION TAKES 
small discussion groups 


end a teacher in a ghetto school. 


(Continued on Page 11) after his aeons. 
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What Can T. venetian Do? 


Teachers who participated in the Detroit -con- 
ference had an opportunity to meet in small 


groups and to come up with suggestions and reso- — 


lutions for individual and group efforts to thwart 
the growing problem of racism in the schools. 

Their suggestions—read by Arthur Reese to the 
closing session of the conference—included: 

@ “Teach each child the fact that you love 
him or her, that it is meaningful to belong to 
certain groups, that one should have pride in 
oneself.”’ 

@ Get a committee of teachers operating in 
every school to draw up bibliographies of books 
that will help black children gain a positive image 
of themselves. Insist that libraries be stocked 
with accurate, fair materials. Remember that 
NDEA funds can be used to purchase such books 
for local schools. 

@ Set up orientation sessions for each new 


- teaeher—and the old teachers, too—who is in the 


ghetto. Make sure they know their community 
and its problems. Insure that the staff knows 
what the sree pps is oe 


@ Use the community or neighborhood-news- 
paper as a means of contact between the school 
and the parents. 

‘@ In school districts where there is a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement, demand as part of the 
written contract that fair textbooks and teacher 
aids for Afro-American history will be supplied. 
Use materials prepared by NAACP, SNCC, CORE, 
and other groups in the classroom. Refuse to, use 
biased teaching materials. 

@ Demand the teaching of Afro-American his- 
tory at every level of the school curriculum. Use 
‘“‘Afro-American’”’ instead of “Negro,” which is a 
slave-oriented term. Provide in-service training 
for teachers in Afro-American history, and pay 
teachers’ tuition costs for college classes in Afro- | 
American history. 

@ Insist that colleges of education start includ- 


ing course material aimed at understanding the 


ghetto child in their curricula. 
@ Get teacher. organizations actively involved 
in pressure tactics to — about reform in the 


schools. 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


at are the 10,000 college and 
university teachers who belong 


to the AFT getting for their inter- 
est in group effort, their willing- 
ness to join organized labor, and 
—the perennial question—their 
monthly dues? 


In a small but steadily growing num- 
ber of institutions, primarily community 
colleges in the states of Michigan and 
Illinois, they are winning the same 
collective bargaining rights as elementary 
and secondary school teachers. That 
means that finally teachers in institu- 
tions of higher education are able to 
have a significant say aobut their work- 
ing conditions, their concern with aca- 
demic and personal freedoms, salaries, 
and equitable treatment for all in the 
university community. 


At its national college conference in 
Chicago last spring, AFT college and uni- 
versity teachers began work on a pro- 
gram for colleges and universities. The 
program is now available for distribution 
to interested groups. An outline of its 
provisions is given below: 

FROM THE PREAMBLE: “To ensure 
the highest educational standards, ade- 
quate financial support, and academic 


freedom, a strong union must be devel- 
. As the - 


oped for higher education . . 
nation’s leading teachers union, the 
American Federation of Teachers issues 
and endorses the following minimum 


* 


‘Most Comprehensive’ College Contract 


recap 
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Collective Bargaining 


Is Craching 


the College Barrier 


program for assuring educational qual- 
ity in American universities and colleges. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM. As citizens 
... (faculty and students)...are entitled 
to the freedom embodied in the Bill of 
Rights. Faculty must have the | 
to teach, engage in research, and publish 
in accordance with their profound pro- 
fessional conscience. Students must have 
the freedom of association and advocacy 


to entertain controversial speakers un-— 


fettered by academic restrictions as long 
as the teaching and learning process 1s 
unhampered. We oppose loyalty and 
disclaimer oaths for students and faculty. 
Such oaths tend to inhibit the free pur- 


suit of truth and knowledge and create. 


a climate of fear and suspicion foreign 
to a college or university. We make no 
distinction between secular and denomi- 
national colleges. Religious sponsorship 
should not interfere with the freedom 
to teach and learn. 

FACULTY COUNCILS AND ACADEM.- 
IC SENATES. The AFT seeks to 


strengthen these as instruments of 
faculty government in the academic 


* * 


policy areas of curriculum, scholarship, 
and student activities, 

faculty member shall be required to 
join or refrain from joining a campus 
organization as a condition of employ- 
ment or retention. The AFT does not 
seek a closed or union shop. re 


SALARIES. We advocate a basic 
salary schedule proceeding from a min- 
imum of $10,000 to $30,000 in mandatory, 
equal, annual increments.’ The schedule 
shall be public. No salary increases shall 
be arranged privately between a faculty 
member and the administration. . 

PROMOTION. Institutions with rank 
titles shall have the lowest rank des- 
ignated assistant professor. A faculty 
member shall proceed in rank until he 
reaches the maximum salary in that 
rank. He shall then have an automatic 
change in title to the next higher rank, 
and proceed in that to its maximum. The 
number of steps to reach ultimate max- 
imum salary should be fixed and reason- 
able in number. Promotions from one 
rank to the next may be made more 


* ber’s colleagues. : 


incompetence, as judged by 


j Tt hes SE De a 


rapidly as determined by a faculty mem- 


“TENURE. Tenure status shall be 
conferred upon any full-time staff mem- 
ber in not more than three years after 
initial appointment. Credit for service 
elsewhere may be granted. Professional 
his peers, 
shall be the only cause for dismissal 
of tenured academic employees. All 
evaluation reports shall be in writing, 
with a copy given to the individual con- 
cerned, who shall have the opportunity 
to file a written comment. In no case | 
shall there be any secret files. | 
_. GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE. Uniform 
grievance procedure shall be established 
for tenured or nontenured faculty mem- : ' 
bers. This procedure must conform to 
due process, provide for representation | 
of the aggrieved at every step, and in- 
clude the rights of confrontation and 
cross-examination of witnesses. If col- 
lective bargaining exists at the institu- 
tion, the aggrieved may choose either 
the bargaining agent representative or an 
individual faculty member as his des- 
ignated ‘representative. Grievances not 
resolved within the college shall go to 
outside arbitration by a mutually agree- 
able impartial agency.’ 

PERSONNEL RECORDS FOR FAC- 
ULTY. All such records shall be in 
writing and shall be available to him 
on request and to such others as he 
designates. Irrelevant derogatory items 
shall be destroyed in the presence of the 
subject. | | : 


BUNDY HITS ‘CAUTIOUS COLLEGES’: 


Ford Foundation Cuts 


Grants to Universities 


Signed in Chicago City College System 


lative sick leave and _ various 


The Ford Foundation,. 


_. Probably the most ccmprehen- 
‘~ sive contract for college teachers 
in the United States is. that com- 
pleted early this month by the 
Cook County College Teachers 
Union, AFT Local 1600, for the 
700 teachers in the Chicago City 
College system. 

The 37-page document, gained 
after union members struck 
twice (first for an election, sec- 
ond for good-faith negotiations) 
includes provisions won last Jan- 


uary, such as a 12-hour teaching . 


load for most teachers, class size 


limits, salary increases of $200 


retroactive to January 1 and an 
additional $300 in September, and 
a grievance procedure with arbi- 
tration as the final step. 

New items, announced Norman 
G. Swenson, local president, in- 
clude provisions for dues check- 


off, placement of each teacher on 


the salary scale, consultation 
with departmental members on 
employment and contract renewal 
(tenure) of new faculty, annual 
increments to the top of a faculty 
rank (or, if such denied, the rea- 
son in writing), board-paid in- 
surance, tax-sheltered annuities, 
open personnel files, seniority 
considerations, unlimited accumu- 
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Syra 
- SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Calling for a stronger fac- 
ulty voice in university af- 
fairs and concern over the 
problems of students and 
nonacademic employees, fac- 
ulty members at Syracuse 
University here have formed 
the Syracuse Federation of 
College Teachers, AFT Local 
1742. 

Dr. Jerry Miner of the Maxwell 
School, 
_ mies, has been elected president 
of the new local. The university, 
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Department of Econo-. 


other types of leaves, two addi- 


tional. paid ' holidays ‘ (making. 


seven) next year, and full ex- 


penses for conference visits as an. 
officer, panel member, or for 


presentation of a paper, with the 


first $100 paid by the board and 
any additional expenses out of 


SS inh 
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with 1,286 teachers and some 
21,000 students, is the third lar- 
gest privately-endowed university 
in the country. | 

‘“‘We believe it is the right and 
responsibility of the faculty to 
have a significant voice in deter- 
mination of university policy,’”’ a 
Local 1742 founding statement 
said. ‘‘We believe further that 
the faculty has an obligation to 
concern itself with the problems 
of students, both graduate and 
undergraduate, and with _ the. 
status Of nonacademic employ- 


ees.” 
The primary means of attain- - 


local funds. Expenses up to $100 
attend 


be paid by the board if the mem- 
The | ' contract also 
specifies that mediation will be 


used in case of negotiations im- 
. passes in the future. - : 
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Form AFT Loc 


ing these objectives, the state- 
ment continued, ‘“‘should be to 
seek out and publicize the facts of 
university policy and to propose 
measures to deal with problems 
arising in the academic commu- 
nity.’’ 

Other officers of the new local 
are Dr. Thomas P. Fondy, secre- 
tary, an assistant professor of 
zoology; Dr. A. Dale Tussing, 
treasurer, assistant professor of 
economics; Dr. Sanford Meech, 
vice-president, professor of Eng- 
lish; and Dr. Irwin Deutscher, 
vice-president, professor of soci- ° 


ology ° : 


which’ has been spending 
-about. $300. million a year 
much of it in grants to col- 
leges and universities — an- 
nounced recently that it will 
curtail a sizable amount of 
such spending to bring its 
-outgo more in line with its 
income. 


McGeorge Bundy, president of 
the foundation, in the first an- 
nual report since his taking over 
that job, criticized “the Ameri- 
can rich—old and new” for their 
“relatively slow and feeble giv- 
ing’’ to education, and also said 
that the universities themselves 
are not receiving a proper return 
on endowments because of overly 
cautious and inexpert investment 
policies. 


“Caution has cost our colleges 
and universities much more than 
imprudence or excessive _risk- 
taking,” he said. If investments 
of private institutions of higher. 
education were improved to add 
Only a 1 percent additional re- 
turn, the increase would be $20 
million a year. 


Bundy said that private con- 
tributions to higher education are 
now three times what they were 
15 years ago, but should be five 
times as much. He also urged 
that federal support of higher 
education be increased beyond 
the present $4 billion a year, and 
said the universities have not 
made the public fully aware of 
the need. ; 


Bundy charged that American 
businesses, professions, and gov- 
ernment give little encourage: 
ment to the initiative of the 
young, and he warned against 
“the growing menace’ of cau- 
tious men who are unwilling “to 
annoy”’ their organizations by 
proposing change, and. of organi- 
zations “too easily annoyed.” He 
insisted; in his report, that “to be... 


have a “special obligation” to 
work on the “interlocking prob- 
lems of the city and the Negro,” 
and that their past record in 
these fields “is not outstanding.” 


Referring to the current prob- 
lems of the University of Cali- 
fornia and that state’s governor, 
Bundy said “it is hardly think- 
able that the excesses or vindic- 
tiveness of a few at either ex- 
treme should be allowed to do 
any lasting damage to the mag- 
nificent partnership between the 
people of California and their 
great university.’’ : 


ANOTHER REPORT 
In another recent report—this 
one by the American Council on 
Education—the government has 
been urged to make additional 
funds available to colleges and 
universities “supporting general 

institutional development.” 


The report, The Federal In- 
vestment in Higher Education: 
The Need for a Sustained Com- 
mitment, was distributed to 
members of Congress and others. 
It pointed out that federal. efforts 
to strengthen higher education 
have been uneven, and are usu- 
ally earmarked for specific pro- 
jects or programs. The result, it 
said, is that many institutions 
with a potential for. making 
major contributions “have vir. 
tually been bypassed.” . 


The ACE report calls for pro- 
per safeguards to be written into 
any new legislaticn to exclude 
support of sectarian activities of 


‘church-related schools, ‘and sug- 


gests some form: of “quality: con- 


trol’’ on programs, -perhaps under 


the direction of regional’ accredi- 


AMERICAN ‘TEACHER 


PAUL FINOT 


TEACHERS RIGHTS 


From Jesus Christ to St. Nicholas, from 
California naturalist John Muir to Abraham 


Lincoln, a long line of distinguished men have 


chosen to wear beards. : 
Paul Finot, a Pasadena, Calif., teacher and a 
member of the American Federation of Teachers, 
chose his ‘as an outgrowth of a High Sierra 
fishing trip.”’ Ba : 
Since 1963, when he grew a beard, Finot 


_has spent thousands of hours and thousands of 


dollars fighting for his little symbol of indi- 
viduality. 


Pasadena administrators in 1963 transferred . 


Finot from John Muir High School to home 
teaching until he shaved off his beard. Finot 
fought back. With the aid of the AFT, Finot 
carried the case up to the California Court of 
Appeals for the Second District. | 

Last month, Justice James Cobey upheld 


Finot’s right to wear a beard for any reason at 


all. “A beard, for a man, is an expression of his 
personality,” the judge said. “On the one hand, 
it has been interpreted as a symbol of mascu- 
linity, of authority, and of wisdom. On the other 
hand, it has. been interpreted as a symbol of 


‘nonconformity and rebellion. 


" . Paul Finot Keeps His Job ... and His Beard 


stances, merit constitutional protection,” Judge 
Cobey concluded. 

The California Federation of Teachers was 
the only statewide education organization to 
support Finot. in his fight. | 

Finot, who was a 12th grade government 
teacher when he was suspended, “will probably 
be reassigned back to classroom teaching,” said 
Dr. Paul Salmon, superintendent of schools in 
Pasadena, following the court ruling. 

Since his removal from the classroom, Finot 
has been doing home teaching. ‘My point of 
view as superintendent,” said Salmon, “is that 
the court has spoken and we will take whatever 
advice the chief assistant county counsel gives 
us. We intend to do whatever we are required 
to do and will make our decision on both a legal 
and an educational basis.” 

I’m really happy with the decision,’ was 
Finot’s comment. “This means I'll be able to 
go back to the classroom.” | 

And he even made a concession. Although 
he said he would wear the beard when he re- 
turns to teaching at Muir, he added that he. 
“might shave it off eventually. But Ill probably 
not recognize myself after wearing it for four 


“But. symbols, under appropriate circum- 


years.” 


Schenectady Loss 

SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 

In the first collective bargain- 
ing agent election for teachers 
here, held on May 10, the Sche- 
nectady Federation of Teachers, 
AFT Local 803, polled 351 votes, 
while the Schenectady Teachers 
Association, an NEA affiliate, 
polled 425, thus becoming the 
sole collective bargaining agent 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Teachers in the nearby school 
districts of St. Paul Park-Newport 
and Columbia Heights in recent 
weeks have employed such de- 
vices as informational picketing, 
withholding .of contracts, and 


for the city’s teachers. 


‘Outspoken’ Teacher, Sent to Work 


at Home, Wins Backing from AFT 


GLENDORA, CALIF. 
The AFT has come to the 
aid of a teacher here whose 


outspoken defense of other 
teachers threatened with dis- 
missal resulted in her assign- 
ment, at full salary, to her 
own home, pending legal set- 
tlement of her status. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Muraski, first- 
grade teacher at the _ Sellers 
School, was ordered by the dis- 


- trict -superintendent to work on 
. an individualized reading project 


either in her- own home or at 
board offices. She was. told that 
her future with the district was 
in the hands of board lawyers. 

Mrs. Muraski appealed to her 
organization, the California Teach- 
ers Association, for help, but was 
told an investigation would be 
postponed until May, after school 
board elections. “I found that the 


administration had also been to 


the CTA asking for legal advice 


on how to get rid of me,” she 


said. | 

She then appealed to Harley 
Hiscox, Southern executive secre- 
tary of the California Federation 
of Teachers, who obtained the 
services-of Norman Rudman, Los 
Angeles attorney, for her. 

Mrs. Muraski has taught in the 
Glendora district for four years. 
Her husband, a junior high school 
teacher in the same district, suc- 


cessfully fought the administra- 


tion to retain his job two years 
ago. 


An offer of mediation in a sal- 
ary dispute between the Stam- 
ford (Conn.) Education Associa- 
tion, elected bargaining agent in 
1965, and the school board has 
been made by the Stamford Fed- 
eration of ‘leachers, AFT Local 
1120, “We shall be most happy to 
serve as mediator,” said SFT 
Pres. Thomas J. Kernan. 


Minnesota Teachers Halt Extra Chores 
Until School Board Agrees to Bargain 


cessation of all extracurricular 
services to dramatize their de- 
mands for give-and-take discus- 
sions with their school boards. 
The stories ended on a happy 
note at American Teacher press 
time, since both districts and 
their teachers settled their prob- 
lems amicably. But, at the same 


time, news from the state capitol . 


in St. Paul indicated that such 
settlements may be considerably 


_harder to achieve next year. The 


education association’s “profes- 
sioal negotiations’’ bill, already 
approved by the state house of 
representatives, had emerged 
from the senate committee to-cer- 
tain passage by the whole senate 
and the governor’s approval. The 
bill is a twin of California’s Win- 
ton Act. 

In Columbia Heights, the school 
board in March handed teachers 
a salary schedule and told them 
“This is it!’’ - lbs 

The Columbia Heights Teachers 
Federation, AFT Local 710, with 
165 members out of the district’s 
290, started picketing before and 
after school. 

Harlan Downing, chief union 
negotiator, reported that the 
board then offered the teachers 
two additional salary lanes and 
a plan for summer writing teams. 
The union rejected these, and 
athough the local education as- 
sociation (110 members) wanted 
to accept, it couldn’t do so alone 
under school board policy. 

In the meantime, all extra 
curricular activities had stopped. 
Beginning in mid-March, union 
teachers refused to take part in 
them, and the few association 
members involved respected the 
boycott. : 

In a third offer in early May, 
the union got what it wanted, in 
brief: 1) A negotiating procedure 
for next year providing that con- 
tracts will not be submitted to 
teachers for signing until all is- 
sues are settled, and that ground 
rules for negotiations be set by 
a joint teacher-board committee; 
2) Dues checkoff;-3) A board 
commitment that: preparation pe- 
riods for elementary school 
teachers should. be provided as 
soon as possible; 4) A change 
in the regulation that each 


teacher must secure six graduate 
credits every four years to pro- 
vide that of the first 30 such 
credits, a third may be at the 
undergraduate level and_ still 


count toward advancement; 5) 


Adoption of the two lanes offered 
earlier (B.A. plus 15 and B.A. 
plus 45) and a third (M.A. plus 
15), as well as the summer writ- 
ing program. 


In St. Paul Park — Newport,. 


members of the St. Paul Park 
Federation of Teachers, AFT Lo- 
cal 1125, picketed before and 
after school for a week before 
the school board agreed to re- 
open negotiations on individual 
teacher contracts. This is the first 
year that the union and associa- 
tion have made separate pres- 
entations to the board, reported 
Harold Gardner, local officer. 
Among the items agreed to are 
a ‘B.A. salary range of $5,700 to 
$9,750, and an M.A. range of 
$6,400 to $11.275, both in 13 steps 
instead of the previous 14; no 
split weeks during Christmas va- 
cation; a provision that teachers 
will not have to make up the first 
two “snow days” of the year; the 
district’s first written grievance 
policy; monthly consultation with 
the board with no administrators 


_ present; determination of essen- 


tial and professional leave by the 
principal rather than the super- 
intendent, and additional pay for 
teachers with an extra class or 
substituting for others during 
their free periods. 


No ‘Due 


Process’ 
in Firing 

Klamath County, Ore., 
teacher Malvin ' Bixler has 
filed suit in the circuit court 
against six members of the 
county school board, claim- 
ing the board acted erron- 
eously, arbitrarily, and be- 
yond its jurisdiction in his 
dismissal. 

Bixler is being supported in 
his tenure test case by both the 
Klamath County Federation of 
Teachers, AFT Local 1664, and 
the state education association. 

In filing the writ of review, 
Bixler’s attorney charged the 
school board acted in error be- 
cause: 1) There is no policy of. 
the employing school or any 
standards of performance on 
which to evaluate adequate per- 
formance; 2) Allegations made 
were only in part found to be 
true; 3) The professional review 
committee investigation was held 
in secret, with Bixler denied the 
opportunity to be present during 
examination of witnesses and the 
opportunity of referring to the 
report, since all hearing records 
were destroyed. Thus, it was 
charged, the hearing was in vio- 
lation of due process of law. 

Irvin H. Fletcher, Local 1664 
president, said the Federation is 
conducting a fund drive to help 
pay Bixler’s legal expenses. 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Then there were the “long hot 
years of burnings and lynchings 
of the 1930s and 1940s. We must,” 
he said, “read to our children 


about these, even if it makes 


them vomit. 

“Otherwise,” he added, “they'll 
never understand the long, hot 
summers of today.” 


Pearl Harbor through black 
eyes? “What were we doing in 
the middle of the Pacific in the 
first place? Who asked us to 
come to Hawaii, to the Philip- 


- pines? Nobody. As a matter of 


fact, they fought for years to get 


U.S. History Through Black Eyes 


rid of us. We killed thousands of 
them to bring them the blessings 
of democracy.” 

Harding continued his com- 
ments by looking at today’s 
scene, and said most of the world 
doesn’t understand U.S. policy in 
Latin America or in Southeast 
Asia. 

“Am I teaching anti-American- 
ism? No, I’m teaching the truth. 
If we're going to care about 
this nation, then we must see it 
as the dark world sees America. 


-We must see ourselves as others 


see us. 
“Only then can we save our- 
selves.” 


CONFERENCE DELEGATES SAY: 


Teachers Need Stronger Voice 
in How Federal Aid Is Spent 


CHICAGO 


Teachers .must be given 
a greater voice in determin- 
ing how school districts use 
federal funds. 

If any single message 
came out of the first of 
three conferences on the 
uses of federal aid to education, 
sponsored by the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, that was it. 


One after another of the 40 par- 
ticipants in the regional meeting 
held last month in Chicago rose 
to make similar comments: 

“Our school board is_ using 
much of its aid funds for special 
after-school classes. We teachers 
know it would be better to spend 
it to reduce class sizes during 
the regular school day.’’ 

“In our school district, funds 
are not being used to purchase 
textbooks and teaching materials 
for Negro history.’’ 

“Teachers in our building have 
made several requests for specific 
teaching materials, but the school 
board hasn’t used its federal 
funds to grant our request.”’ 

A representative of the US. 


Office of Education, Dr. Ernest — 


Brown, told the teachers that 
they ought to be involved in plan- 
ning the use of funds and in draw- 
ing up applications by school 
boards for federal aid projects. 
“The law provides for it,’’ he 
said, “but enforcement of _ this 
must necessarily be dependent 
on action taken by local teacher 
representatives.’”’ He emphasized 
that the federal government did 
not plan specific projects—that, 
he said, was the job of the school 
district. 


Another Terry 


speaker was 


40 AFT Exp 


CHICAGO 


More than 40 experts in 
the fields of teacher retire- 
ment and pension rights 
were brought together for 
a two-day working confer- 
ence by the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers last month 
to draw up an action program for 
the AFT. 

The group outlined ‘proposals 
for state and local pension serv- 
ices which AFT could provide, 
drew up a proposed national leg- 
islative program, and discussed 


THE UFT’S DAVID WITTES makes a point at the 

AFT’s meeting on problems of retired teachers and 
feacher pensions. Some 40 experts in this field 
from throughout the country attended the meeting 
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Hughes, federal project planning 
director for the Detroit public 
schools. Hughes stated that few 
large school systems had .cen- 
tralized planning of federally sup- 
ported projects until quite re- 
cently. Some such school districts 
still had not centralized. He stated 
that he was in touch with project 
planning directors in most of the 
other large cities and that there 
was extensive but informal ex- 
change of information. 


Hughes emphasized that the 
use of federal funds was extreme- 
ly flexible. The only limiting crit- 
erion, aside from the amount of 
money involved, was the extent 
to which a proposed project could 
be anticipated to improve the 
learning of children and adults 
falling below the poverty income 
level of $2,000 per year. He said 
that there had been very little 
evaluation of projects and that 
there were 50 or more different 
projects now in operation in De- 
troit. Most of the projects in- 
volved comparatively few pupils 
or teachers, but, in the aggregate, 
the programs were extensive and 
had had great impact on the na- 
ture of education in Detroit. 


Hughes stated that while it 
would not be illegal to use. fed- 
eral aid funds for the large-scale 


reduction of class size, in prac- 


tice this was impossible. There 
were rot enough classrooms, not 
enough teachers, and even if these 
two conditions could be met, the 
entire federal aid allotment would 
be used up in reducing class size 
by two or three pupils. Further- 
more, no one has yet established 
that small classes are essential 
for effective education, he stated. 

He concluded by saying that 


* 


how the teacher union movement 
could help teachers cope with 
the problem of retirement. 


Their suggestions will be pre- 
sented to the AFT Executive 
Council for action, and a second 
national conference on pensions 
and retirement will be held 
during the AFT convention in 
Washington next August. 

Among the conference recom- 
mendations: | 

@®A permanent national com- 
mittee on pensions should be set 
up by the AFT. 

@Every state and local fed- 
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“vou can do anything you want 
with federal aid,’”’ and that what 
is done will depend upon the ex- 
tent to which teachers through 
their organizations can make 
their opinions known, He empha- 
tically assured the delegates that 
he was receptive to any proposals 
emanating from the Detroit Fed- 
eration of Teachers. | 

The delegates spent \more than 
two hours discussing some of the 
problems that had been raised 
earlier in the conference. There 
seemed to be consensus on the 
following: 

The total amount of available 
federal aid was not nearly suf- 
ficient to provide the additional 
funds needed to adequately 
finance the schools. 

The emphasis upon innovations 
and the restrictions on total funds 


have resulted in a scattergun pro- | 


gram. The great. variety of the 
programs was confusing and had 
resulted in the inception of many 
almost worthless projects. 

Imposition of federal aid pro- 
grams upon existing school struc- 
ture had stimulated a degree of 
self-evaluation and improved 
methods. At the same time, how- 
ever, because of the teacher short- 
age, the effect of the new proj- 
ects has been to weaken the ex- 
isting school program in some 
districts. 

Tne proliferation of extra-pay 
federally supported programs in 
the day schools and during after- 
school and summer hours serious- 
ly taxed the energies of teachers 
and students, znd the educational 
results are of dubious education- 
al value. } 

Teachers were fast developing 
a vested. interest in federally 
supported extra-pay positions 


pe 


eration ought to set up its own 
pension committee to service 
teachers, prepare legislative pro- 
grams, and run union members 
for retirement system board 
members. 

@A_ full-time national co- 
ordinator should be hired by the 
AFT to carry out the work of 
the pension and retirement com- 
mittee. 

@ AFT should investigate the 
possibility of arranging a national 
program of annuity purchases. 

@The AFT should give full 
backing to President Johnson’s 


and drew up a proposed action program for the 
AFT. At the speakers’ table, from left: Reuben 
Mitchell, Local 2, AFT State Coordinator John 
Schmid, and John Ryan, Local 1. 


talks to delegates to the AFT regional conference on the uses of 
federal aid to education. Two more conferences, one on the east coast 
and one on the west coast, will be held by the Federation this year. 


CAROL HERTZMAN of the 


U.S. Office of Education s 
ence delegates. At the left is Conrad DePaul of the Chicago Teachers 


peaks fo confer- 


Union and at the right is Charles Cogen, AFT President. 


which will make it difficult to 
make significant changes in these 
programs. 

The AFT should re-examine its 
traditional .insistence that only 
teachers have instructional con- 
tact with children. Schools must 


become increasingly responsive to 


community needs. 


* te 


r Out Retirement 


program of increased social 


security benefits. 


@The AFT should lobby for 
creation of a national advisory 
council on teacher and other pub- 
lic employees pension plans to 
take up problems of vesting, 
portability, protection of pen- 
sions against inflation, and other 
concerns. 


@®A standing committee on 
problems of retired teachers 
should be organized, with em- 
phasis on servicing members with 
drug. discounts, 
health insurance, rest homes, co- 
operative housing, and _ travel 
plans. 


@®An ad hoc committee ought 
to consider relationships of re- 
tired teachers who are AFT mem- 


bers to the local, state and na- - 


tional AFT, including dues struc- 
ture, voting rights, etc. 


The conference recommended 
15 areas of interest as items for 
teachers to study “in terms of 
evaluating the direction teach- 
ers should go in pension pro- 
grams.” 


The 15 included: contributory 
or noncontributory pensions; 


_ benefit formulas; disability; eligi- 


bility of normal retirement after 
25 years service regardless of 
age or 55 years of age regardless 
of service; social security; cost- 


of-living index; portability; vest-_ 
ing; teacher participation in 


management; funding; contrac- 


tual nature of benefits; gathering 


data; medical benefits program; 
increased benefits for those al- 


* 


Progrant 


supplementary | 


In spite of the above criticism, 
federal aid programs have been, 
on the whole, beneficial. How- 
ever, the success of the entire 
federal aid program will be de- 
pendent upon a drastic increase 
in the amount of money availabie 


and much more..rigid. evaluation 


* 


ready retired; survivor benefits. 
“The benefit formula we are 
advocating is 2% percent for 
each year of service,” the con- 
ference said. 
Serving as chairman of the 
national pension committee is 


' John Ryan of the Chicago Teach- 


ers Union, AFT Local 1. 

Other members include David 
Wittes, Reuben Mitchell, William 
Schmid, John Belk, and Harold 
Whitby. - 


Record Hike 
in Ph.D. and 
M.A. Degrees 


American students are aspiring 
to higher and higher education, 
according to data issued by the 
U.S. Office of Education. 


_ During the academic year end- 
ing June, 1965 — when Americans 
won more college and university 
degrees than ever before — mas- 
ter’s degrees showed a greater 
rate of increase than bachelor’s 
degrees. Doctorates had the 
greatest percentage increase of 
all, the Office reported. 

As in previous years, the field 
of education was the most popu- 
lar among those earning bache- 
lor’s and master’s degrees. 
Among those receiving doctor-- 
ates, education was second to 
physical sciences by a small 
margin. 


AMERICAN TEACHER 
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TEACHERS MAILBOX — 


‘Forced Mem bership’ in South Dakota 


Editor: 


I am addressing this letter to 
you, hoping that you will be able 
to refer it to a person who can 
help with the situation here. 


It seems that I must now join 
the National Education Associa- 
tion if I expect to teach in the 
Rapid City area of South Dakota. 
I have recently moved here from 
another state, where I was a 
member of an AFT local. 


You may be interested in know- 
ing that besides asking applicants 
for teaching positions if they will 
join the NEA, the Douglas school 
system, which serves Ellsworth 
Air Force Base, also requires the 
applicant’s photograph, a. state- 
ment of race, height, weight, and 
place of birth, and asks if the 
applicant uses tobacco or alcohol. 
Also, the state requires a notar- 
ized oath of loyalty to the federal 
and state constitutions. Some of 
these items, of course are dis- 
criminatory enough to be illegal. 


I hope that the AFT can assist 


South Dakota teachers in bat- 
tling indignities. 


NAME WITHHELD 
Rapid City, S.D. 


* * 


‘Justice Demands It’ 


(Editor’s note: The following 
letter was sent to New Jersey 
Governor Richard Hughes by Dr. 
George S. Reuter, Jr., President 
of Sioux Empire College and 

_ former research director of the 
American Federation of Teach- 
ers.) - 3 
Dear Governor Hughes: 3 

John Adams found the mean- 
ing of America in the scope it 
gave for the opportunity to excel 
—which, he said, “next to self- 
preservation, is one of the great 

: well-springs of human action.” 

: Our founding fathers did not be- 

stow upon us a system of free- 

: dom, however, finished and fine. 

Rather, they set us upon the road 
that leads toward freedom; they 

7 lighted a lamp for us, and _. they 


——— 


— 


yee 


hicle; but it has been up to those 
: Americans who came after them 
4 to make the long journey. The 
: failure of imagination, the torpid- 
ity, the placid indifference of 
many people to the social chal- 
lenges of our day is not likely to 
be overcome without extending 
our structures. It is thus impera- 


—  U)War 
—  UPeace 
—  LJDon’t know 


Check one. 


The Peace Corps 
Washington. D. C. 20525 


C) Please send me information. 
Cj Please send me an application. 


Name 


Address 
City... 
State Zip Code 


Published as a public service in cooper- 
ation with The Advertising Council. 
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gave us a Constitution as a ve- 


tive that we initiate and main- 


tain a sane dialogue. 


The good citizen finds the 
causes of our social disturbances 
and contributes his best efforts 
toward eliminating them. We 


must testify to our profound love 


of our nation and humanity. 
Never, however, has there been 
greater need for unselfish con- 
cern for mankind. Because of a 
serious breach, I think, on the 
part of a New Jersey court, I] am 
writing to you. 

Joseph Cascella, AFT national 
representative, and Charles Rich- 
ards, president of the Woodbridge 
AFT local, have been sentenced 
to prison terms for criminal con- 


tempt of court. I know the first 


man personally and consider him 
to be a fine American, but even 
if I didn’t know either, I con- 


‘sider the action to be out of step 


with modern America. 


You have an outstanding rec- 
ord of public service. In fact, 
you were reelected standing. on 
fundamental academic principles. 
I sincerely hope you will lift the 
sentence completely, because jus- 
tice demands it. The sentences 
were. imposed despite the fact 
that a collective bargaining con- 
tract had been signed. You can 
help maintain freedom—and ex- 
tend the principle—by acting now 


to help these two teachers. 


GEORGE S. REUTER, JR. 
President, Sioux Empire 
College cae 
Hawarden, Iowa 


* ¢: ¢ 


‘Whims and Qualms’ 
Editor: oy 
It is indeed a shame that we 


‘as teachers find ourselves sub- 


jugated to the whims and qualms 
of our school administrators. 
What are they, dictators within 
the framework or pretense of 
democracy? | 


When are we, as a nation, 
going to grow and discard these 


rn) 


trivial matters that stupefy the 
true work of education? The lat- 
ter is the only sobering - effect 
upon the human predicament. 


The William Bennett case _ in 
Michigan is an excellent example 
cf an obdurate item in the in- 
finite path of learning. Freedom 
to teach and speak are dire 
necessities to any fruitful process 
of education. 


The handwriting is definitely 
on the wall. If the courts allow 
the teaching profession to be 
robbed and suppressed of its vir- 
tues by those who fear the un- 
seating of a power structure or 
status quo, we will always find 
ourselves in an abyss. 


RAY LEWIS 
Member, AFT Local 519 
Anderson, Ind. 


* * & 


MES Endangered 
Editor: | 

New York City Superintendent 
of Schools Donovan’s proposal 
to choose 20 elementary schools 
in which some “selected’’ ele- 
ments of the More Effective 
Schools Program will be _insti- 
tuted, with no class size reduc- 
tion, repudiates one of the basic 


recommendations contained in a . 


report he recently presented to 
the board of education (Evalu- 
ation of the More Effective 
Schools Program Summary Re- 
port, released September, 1966): 


“On. the basis of the evaluation 
as a whole, it would- appear that 


the program needs to be. kept 
essentially ‘undiluted if it is to. 


remain effective. If such ele- 
ments as small class size are not 
retained, it is quite possible that 
the educational results will not 
be as favorable as this report has 
shown them to be.”’ 


It would be tragic, indeed, were 
the board of education to accept 
Dr.. Donovan’s proposal re: “ex- 
pansion’’ of the MES Program. 
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A GAREER AS A CHICAGO TEACHER 


Excellent Salary . . . $6,000 up. . . Liberal Pension 


Plan . . . Paid Sick Leave . 
years .. . Promotion within system. . 
growth 


For information on certification and 
employment procedures, write to: 


DIRECTOR, TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


Chicago Public Schools 
228 North La Salle Street—Room 1005 


. . Opportunities for additional. income. 


. Tenure after three 
. Professional 


Such “expansion’”’ will do to the 
MES Program what was done 
with a similar proposal to the 
late Higher Horizons Program. 

The MES Program, as adopted 
by the board of education, is 
basically sound and is practica- 
ble. No doubt some minor im- 
provements can ‘be_ suggested, 
and more effective implementa- 
tion planned. However, this is 
a far cry from the diluted form 
being suggested by Dr. Donovan. 
It just won’t work. 


SIMON BEAGLE 
Assistant Principal 
P.S. 83, Manhattan(MES) 


s+ + 


Mine, Mill Thanks 


Editor: 

On March 17, United States 
District Judge Alfred A. Arraj, 
acting on a motion from the De- 
partment of Justice, dismissed 
the indictment in our Taft-Hart- 


- ley conspiracy case: This action 


followed the reversal of the con- 
victions by the Supreme Court 
last summer and brought the final 
curtain down on nearly eleven 
years of legal harassment. 

The final action of the court 
confirmed our original conten- 
tion that our union and its lead- 
ers were guilty only of vigorous 
advancement of the interests of 
the workers in our \industry. 

Our victory in this case was 
due in no small part to the won- 
derful support we received from 
our friends in the labor move- 
ment.-The action of your union 
in being a party to the amicus 
curiae brief to the Supreme 
Court in our case was most 
helpful. We take this opportunity 
to express our deep appreciation 
to your union for its assistance 
in — that justice would pre- 
vail. 


A. C. SKINNER, President 
ASBURY HOWARD, 
Vice-President 

IRVING DICHTER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers 
Denver, Colo. 


Several Comments 


Editor: 

I am glad that the American 
Teacher (April, 1967) spotlight- 
ed AFT Local 189. The only mis- 
take of workers education has 
been that it is not extensive 
enough. At one time, it looked 
as if labor unions were including 
in their workers’ educational ac- 
tivity ambitions to set up their 
own cultural values in the drama, 
in song, and in sports, which 
might have been an improvement 
upon some of the existing ones. 

However, it is good to get the 
American Teacher with its reg- 
ular record of advance. No longer 
can the teacher be regarded as 
a victrola standing before. a class 
and rotating the disk acquired 
during his period of training. 

By the way, Ossie Davis (Amer- 
ican Teacher, April, 1967) has 
taken on a very big job in mak- 
ing over the synonyms for white- 
ness and blackness. I am afraid 
he will not be able to change the 
color of day and night. If he con- 
tinues his studies, he will see that 
the same. dubious associations 
have persisted in. connection with 
such terms as worker and trade 
union. Then, too, nationalism and 
tribalism have entered into the 
meanings of our words and their 
current usage. In time, of course, 
our vocabulary will be improved. 

While I am writing, may I also 
point out that Changing Educa- 
tion, page 46, departs somewhat 
from the record. With my fellow 
member. Harold U. Faulkner, way 
back in 1943-44, we wrote for 
Harper’s a high school textbook, 
Labor in America, which con- 
tained an adequate and sympathe- 
tic description of the Wobblies. 
Also, there were at least six 
references to Negroes, and we 
listed the unions which un- 
fairly had barriers against them. 
This book was reissued in various 


‘ editions up to 1959, which sug- 


gests at least successful use. The 
record is not as good as it should 
be, but at any rate the AFT tried 
to correct some of the existing 
misinformation and the lack of 
treatment of both the organized 
worker and the Negro. Perhaps 
Will Scoggins could note this in 
a future edition of his book. 


: MARK STARR 
New York, N.Y. 


products, resources, 


book. 


‘THE 
NEW AFRICA 


Civic Education Service notebook chart contains 
compact data on the nations of Africa: area, popu- 
lation, density, capitals, cities, languages, govern- 
ment, international ties, annual output per person, 
life span, 
addition, every chart contains photos plus the map 
reproduced in the February AMERICAN TEACHER. 
Charts are punched and folded for a 3-ring note- 


Single copy, 50c; ten or more copies, 35c each. 


Civic Education Service Dept. AT 
1733 K Street NW 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

Enclosed is $ ........ . Please send me .......... copies 
of THE NEW AFRICA notebook chart. 
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literacy, etc. In 


SIMON BEAGLE discusses the AFT’s More Effective Schools plan, which 
calls for reduced class sizes and other substantial improvements 


in ghetto schools, with Meryl Barnes (left), president of the Stockton 


(Calif.) Federation of Teachers, and James Revsswig (right), superin- 
tendent of schools for Stockton Unified School District. 
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program for effective education. 
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Simon Beagle, chairman of the 
National Council for Effective 
Schools, reports that a number 
of AFT local unions are asking 
for guidelines for effective junior 
and senior high schools. 

While emphasizing that the 
council members, and educators 
generally, believe good and “ef- 
fective’’ education must be built 
from the earliest school years 
first, the following components— 


M.: 


Spree 


THESE YOUNGSTERS ARE being taught in the uncrowded atmosphere 
of a More Effective School — one of 21 now operating in New York 
City. The pictures were taken at P. S$. 146 in Manhattan and illus- 
frate what will soon be the case in Baltimore, New Orleans, and 
other cities which have adopted the American Federation of Teachers’ 


adopted as a totality on a school- 
by-school basis — are suggested: 


@® A maximum school register 
of 1,000 or less, with adequate 
space to house all activities. 

@ Class registers with a maxi- 
mum of 20, and fewer for special 
classes. 

@ A cluster teacher for each 
three classes. 


@ School guidance counselors 


WEFEE'N PROOF WFF'N PROOF WFEFF'N PROOF 


WE ‘N PROOF: The GAME of 
MODERN LOGIC $6.00 (plus 
$.50 postage and handling) 
EQUATIONS: The GAME of CRE- 
ATIVE MATHEMATICS $3.00 
(plus $.50 postage and handling) 


ON-SETS: The GAME of SET 
THEORY $4.00 (plus $.50 post- 
age and handling) 

PERFECT GIFTS FOR THOSE 
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learn to play WEF 'N PROOF is more than 20 points. 
is statement No. 3 true? 


WEE ON PROOF 
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LOS ANGELES 


A slam-bang visit to Los An- 
geles by Simon Beagle, AFT’s 
More Effective Schools chairman, 
has resulted in new hope that the 
second largest school district in 
the country may soon introduce 
a beginning MES program. 

Beagle whistle-stopped through- 
out California last month, visiting 
San Diego, Stockton, San Fran- 
cisco, and other cities in addition 
to Los Angeles. 

In each place, the impact of his 
visit appeared to be strongly felt. 
“We believe we have started a 
movement for Effective Schools,’ 
reported Gladden Boaz, for ex- 


ample, of the San Diego Federa- 


tion of Teachers. 

Visiting with AFT teachers, 
community groups, ministers, 
members of the administrative 
staff, and members of the Los 
Angeles School Board, Beagle 
spread word of the progress 
shown by the New York program 
and validated attempts by Local 
1021 in Los Angeles to get the 
board of education to make a 
start on an MES program. 

Judy Steingeiser, 1021 MES 
chairman, said that Beagle’s visit 
stimulated an upsurge of inter- 
est in the local’s MES drive. ““We 
have been trying to get the board 
here in Los Angeles to start an 
MES program for the past two 
years and Simon’s visit has really 
brought. us to the threshold.’’ 

As the American Teacher 
goes to press, studies and plans 
are being made with high hopes 
of beginning an MES program 
with the new school year. 

“We seem to be as close as 
we've ever been to convincing the 
board of education,’’ said Larry 
Sibelman, 1021 president. “There 
is a seven-man board in Los An- 
geles and we feel reasonably cer- 
tain that within a few weeks we 
will get the necessary four votes 
to make a start with five MES 
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Program for the High Sc 


on the ratio of one for every 200 
children. 


@ A full-time clinical psychol- 
ogist, trained social worker, at- 
tendance teacher, speech thera- 
pist, community coordinator, 
and nurse. . 

@ Part-time psychiatric help in 
the school. Full-time, if possible. 

® Increased (full-time, if pos- 
sible) medical and dental services. 

@® An increased allotment of 
parent-aide time: one daily hour 
for every 15 children. 


@ Special funds for needed 
additional supplies above what is 
now allotted for regular schools: 
at least $25 per child. 

@ School secretaries on the 
ratio of one for every 200 chil- 
dren. . 

@ An administrative assistant 
on the ratio of one for every 300 
children. 

@ Adequate number of addi- 
tional staff to allow for an on- 
going teacher training program 
by specialists in the curriculum 


areas; to allow for small group .- 


and individual guidance and in- 
struction; and to provide time for 
weekly cluster meetings. 

® Time for staff to develop 


som path it AT ALAMEDA RID 


MES ‘Engineer’ Beagle — 
Whistle-Stops in California 


schools in September,” he went 
on. 


“The Los Angeles local has 
been trying to move the system 
to adopt an MES program for a 
long while, but resistance from 
administration, primarily based 
on cost: factors, has prevented 
the district from moving ahead. 
It would appear that at least 
some of the Los Angeles board 
members now feel some dissatis- 
faction with the remediation ap- 
proaches presently in operation.” 


Beagle told the Los Angeles 
board of education that other 
large urban school districts faced 
similar problems to theirs and 
that national interest was de- 
veloping in the MES program. 
He spoke of a start being made 
in Baltimore, Denver, and New 


Orleans. and suggested the same 


in Los Angeles. 


BILL IN LEGISLATURE 

Mervyn Dymally, California 
State Senator, has introduced a 
bill which would start an experl- 
mental program for MES in two 
school systems in California. Dy- 
mally, the only Negro in the 
upper house in California, was an 
area representative for the Los 
Angeles local prior to his en- 


_ trance into politics. Beagle may 


appear to testify for the bill and 
was asked to present the MES 
program to the California state 
board of education. 


In Stockton, 
three schools — Hamilton Junior 


High School, Garfield and Van. 


Buren elementary schools. This 
was followed by a two-hour pres- 
entation to San Joaquin County 
administrators and _ curriculum 
directors, The county schools are 
under the direction of Dr. Gay- 
lord Nelson, who served as mas- 
ter of ceremonies and directed 
the question and answer period. 


Following lunch and another 


new materials, practices, curric- 
ula, and new insights. 


® A_ built-in evaluation - pro- 
gram by staff and by others out- 
side of the school system. 


° A school-wide training and 
retraining program for all on the 
staff, including supervisors. 


® A program of real school- 
community relations leading to 
the use of the school all day 
and every day year-round. 


@ Medical services for the 
atypical child: the emotionally 
disturbed, the temporarily 
troubled, the physically handi- 
capped, the mentally retarded. 


® The means to make possible 
close coordination and coopera- 
tion with other social and com- 
munity agencies. 

e A program of cooperation 
with universities, and state and 
national education departments. 


Get this book in 
hands of teachers and rents. It 
will properly place a 
NEA, and satellites on the defen. 


Ontario, Ohio 44862 


Beagle visited | 


tour with Local 1287 president 
Meryl Barnes, Beagle conferred 
with Stockton Unified School Dis- 
trict Superintendent James M. 
Reusswig and his staff. Also in- 
vited to attend this conference 
were the principals of the ESEA 
schools in the district. The two- 
hour conference stimulated inter- 
ested discussion and thought-pro- 
voking questions. All were taken 
with Beagle’s enthusiasm for and 
knowledge of the program. 


Des Moines 
Federation — 
Plugs MES 


DES MOINES 


‘There must not be educational- 
ly deprived children in Des 
Moines,” a program for More Ef- 
fective Schools, now being cir- 
‘culated in this Iowa community 
by AFT Local 600, declares. 


In an attempt to spark com- . 
munity iiterest in the AFT’s 
MES plan, the local program has 
been sent to community leaders 
and school board members. It 
calls for emphasis on team teach- 
ing, on total community planning 
for the schools; for equal physical . 
facilities in school buildings, for 
a reduction of nonteaching 
chores, for the use of more social- 
ly conscious textbooks, and for 
an elementary guidance program. 
Among other things, the MES 
program would provide for the 
hiring of aides for supervision of 
children on playgrounds, in 
cafeterias, and in study halls, and 
correction of objective tests. 


“It is recommended,” adds the 
report, “that a group of qualified 
personnel be established to study 
and plan for the extension of guid- 
ance service in the elementary 
grades. The shortage of qualified 


_ personnel for elementary grades 


is regrettable, but it must not 
deter serious consideration in 
the guidance area. The AFT 
recommends that the district en- 
courage promising personnel to 
prepare for elementary counsel- 
ing certification.” 


“WILL” FORMS 


Four “WILL” forms and new pub- 

lication “Guide to Wills.” Written 

by Attorney Cyrus A. Davis... 
COMPLETE ONLY $1 


National Forms, Box 48313-G, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90048 


Europe 1967, 13 Countries 


48 to 57 Days Tour with Unlimited 
Extension: Return at Any Time 
YOU Want! 


All Inclusive from $748.00 
Intercontinental S.T.S. 
asverte Hills, Cale "p20 


Ee U R O P CE 


An unregimented trip stress- 
ing individual freedom. Low 
cost yet covers all the tsual 
lus places other tours miss. 
nless the standard tour is a 
“must” for you, discover this 
unique tour before you ge to 
Europe. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Dept. F. 
_ _ Pasadena, 
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Jl UST A PART-TIMER? 


Says Max Rafferty 


Should Resign 


Max Rafferty’s resignation 
has been demanded by Mar- 
shall Axelrod, president of 
the California Federation of 
Teachers. 

“By campaigning actively 
for the United States Senate, 
Dr. Rafferty is neglecting his 
official duties as state super- 
intendent of schools,” said 
Axelrod. 

The California Federation of 
Teachers charges that Dr. Raf- 


ferty has concentrated his time’ 


and energy on advancing his 
political ambitions, and has neg- 
lected education. As a result: 

1. Trained teachers are not 
credentialed quickly and effici- 
ently. Despite the critical short- 
age of teachers, many prospective 
teachers must wait six months or 
more before receiving the neces- 
sary credentials from the state 
department of education. : 

2. Approximately 62 percent of 
elementary school students - in 
California read below the national 
norms. 

3. Almost 50 percent of Cali- 
fornia’s Negro students fail the 
Armed Forces mental tests. Al- 
most 20 percent of California’s 
white students fail the same 
national examination. 

“To save money, Gov. Ronald 


Talks Continue 
to Avert Strike 


in San Francisco 


7 SAN FRANCISCO 
_ Union teachers. here have been 
holding off the’ possible taking of 
a strike vote pending the out- 
come of talks between Dr. Alfred 
J. Tapson, president of the San 
Francisco Federation of Teachers, 
AFT Local 61, and the city’s 
school superintendent and board 
members. 

Charging that the school ad- 
ministration has acted “with bad 
faith in responding to vitally im- 
portant teacher demands and pub- 
lic school needs,” the Local 61 
executive board in late April 
voted to consider “further action” 
at a May 15 membership meeting 
unless talks could be arranged. 

A series of meetings with the 
superintendent was set up to 
consider such subjects as_ re- 
cruitment and hiring, libraries 
and librarians, class size, prepara- 
tion periods, and teacher aides. 
It was agreed that these meetings 
would lead to recommendations 
for action by the school board. 

As talks progressed, “further 
action” was deferred to a special 
membership meeting “no later 
than May 22.” 


Just Published 


How 88,648 
Heavy Smokers 


Stopped Smoking 


NEW YORK—tThe Anti-Tobacco- 
Center of America hos. just pub- 
lished a booklet which explains 
how 88,648 heavy smokers (of 
whom many are physicians). have 
Stopped smoking without strain- 
ing their will power. This booklet 
is available free of charge to 
smokers All you need do, to 
obtain it, is to send your name 
and address to 
The Anti-Tobacco Center of 
Americe, Dept. A-56-G 
366 Fifth Avenue, | 
New York 1, New York | 
This _ is open- while the 


supply of these booklets ‘lasts. 
MAY, 1967. . 
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Reagan -asked full-time, low-paid 
state employees to work on legal 


iholidays,’’ Axelrod said. “If Gov- 


ernor Reagan is interested in 
economy and honesty in govern- 
ment, he is obligated to demand 
that Dr. Rafferty either work 
full-time at his elected position 
or refund 50 percent of his $25.,- 
000 annual salary to the State of 
California. Failing that, Dr. Raf- 
ferty should resign as superinten- 
dent of schools,” Axelrod con- 
cluded. 


Choosing 
a Principal 


TEACHERS IN Chicago Heights, a suburb south of Chicugo, voted 
in late April for AFT Local 1260 as their scle collective bargaining 
agent. Local officials, above, planned to start negotiations immedi- 
ately. They are, left to right: Florence Batterman, past president; 
John Black, vice-president; William White, member; Martha Johnson, 
president; Robert Moore, treasurer, and Le! Newlon, secretary. Of 
ons district's 177 eligible teachers, 151 voted, with 96 voting for 
the union. 


an intellectual.” 


Frank Dick, superintendent 
of schools in Toledo, Ohio, be- 
lieves “teachers should have 
some say in the selection of 
‘school principals.”” At a panel 
on principal selection at the 
recent American Association. 
of School Administrators con- 
vention, Dick suggested a com- 
mittee of classroom teachers, 
working principals, and ad- 
ministrators should screen ap- 
plicants for principalships. An- 
other panelist chimed in, “You 
may want in some schools an 
all-American, Jack Armstrong- 
type to inspire the student 

_ body. In others, you may want 


Py aS 


— yourself for 
leadership i in 


Free-wheeling courses on 

‘recruiting members, negotiating raises, 
handling grievances, editing a local 
or chapter newsletter, and writing 
collective bargaining contracts. 


Do all of your union officers 
(and officers-to-be) know— 


‘HOW TO NEGOTIATE? 
HOW TO RECRUIT MEMBERS? 
HOW TO WRITE A CONTRACT? 
HOW TO HANDLE GRIEVANCES? 
HOW TO EDIT A NEWSLETTER? 


If they don’t, maybe you should send them 
to an AFT leadership seminar—— 


At each of theseworkshops, professors 
with practical union experience will teach 
courses designed to answer the above 
questions, AFT leaders will add their 
experience, and delegates from across 
the country will learn fram one another. 
The atmosphere will be rural, resort-ish, 
and relaxing. 


ILLINOIS 


Champaign, Illinois. 

July 16-21, 1967 

Seasoned faculty of Phil Garman, 

Stan Rosen, Bill Adelman; such AFTers 
~ as Cogen, Reese, and Schmid 

CORNELL 


Ithaca, New York 

August 13-18, 1967 ~- 

Knowledgeable trade union professors 
George Brooks, Sarah Gamm, Alice Cook, 
Mil Lieberthal; AFT leaders from big 
local and small 


SPECIAL AT BOTH SEMINARS: 
Dave Elsila on Editing the Union Paper 
and Bob Porter on Union Finances 


SORRY, PREVIOUS SCHOLARSHIP 
WINNERS ARE NOT ELIGIBLE 


Professor Phillips Garman, ILIR 


University of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 61822 


| wish to attend the AFT national leadership seminar at the 
University of Hlinois, July 16-21, 1967. Enclosed is a check for 
$30 made out to the University of Illinois. If accepted, | under- 
stand this will cover my room, board, and tuition. 


Professor George Brooks, ILR 
Cornell University 
ithaca, New York 14850 


| wish to attend the AFT national leadership seminar at Cornell 
University, August 13-18, 1967. Enclosed is a check for $15 
made out to Cornell University. If accepted, | understand that 
this will cover my room and tuition, but not my meals. 
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JUST A PART-TIMER? 


Says Max Rafferty 
Should Resign 


Max Rafferty’s resignation 
has been demanded by Mar- 
shall Axelrod, president of 
the California Federation of 
Teachers. 

“By campaigning actively 
for the United States Senate, 
Dr. Rafferty is neglecting his 
official duties as state super- 
intendent of schools,” said 
Axelrod. . 

The California Federation of 
Teachers charges that Dr. Raf- 


ferty has concentrated his time’ 


and energy on advancing his 
political ambitions, and has neg- 
lected education. As a result: 

1. Trained teachers are not 
credentialed quickly and effici- 
ently. Despite the critical short- 
age of teachers, many prospective 
teachers must wait six months or 
more before receiving the neces- 
sary credentials from the state 
department of education. : 

2. Approximately 62 percent of 


elementary school students -in 


California read below the national 
norms. 

3. Almost 50 percent of Cali- 
fornia’s Negro students fail the 
Armed Forces mental tests. Al- 
most 20 percent of California’s 
white students fail the same 
national examination. 

“To save money, Gov. Ronald 


Talks Continue 
to Avert Strike 


in San Francisco 


. SAN FRANCISCO 

_ Union teachers_here have been 
holding off the' possible’ taking of 
a strike vote pending the out- 


come of talks between Dr. Alfred. 


J. Tapson, president of the San 
Francisco Federation of Teachers, 
AFT Local 61, and the city’s 
school superintendent and board 
members. 

Charging that the school ad- 
ministration has acted “with bad 
faith in responding to vitally im- 
portant teacher demands and pub- 
lic school needs,” the Local 61 
executive board in late April 
voted to consider “further action” 
at a May 15 membership meeting 
unless talks could be arranged. 

A series of meetings with the 
superintendent was set up to 
consider such subjects as_ re- 
cruitment and hiring, libraries 
and librarians, class size, prepara- 
tion periods, and teacher aides. 
It was agreed that these meetings 
would lead to recommendations 
for action by the school board. 

As talks progressed, “further 


action” was deferred to a special , 


membership meeting “no later 
than May 22.” 


Just Published 


How 88,648 
Heavy Smokers 
Stopped Smoking 


NEW YORK—tThe Anti-Tobacco> 
Center of America has just pub- 
lished a booklet which explains 
how 88,648 heavy smokers (of 
whom many are physicians) hove } 
Stopped smoking without strain- 
ing their will power. This booklet 
is available free of charge to 
smokers All you need do, to 
obtain it, is to send your name 
and address to | 
The Anti-Tobacco Center of 
America, Dept. A-56-G 
366 Fifth Avenue, _ 
New York 1, New York | 
This offer is open- while the 


supply of these booklets lasts. 
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Reagan -asked full-time, low-paid 
state employees to work on legal 


iholidays,’’ Axelrod said. “If Gov- 
ernor Reagan is interested in — 


economy and honesty in govern- 
ment, he is obligated to demand 
that Dr. Rafferty either work 
full-time at his elected position 
or refund 50 percent of his $25.,- 
000 annual salary to the State of 
California. Failing that, Dr. Raf- 
ferty should resign as superinten- 
dent of schools,’> Axelrod con- 
cluded. 


TEACHERS IN Chicago Heights, a suburb south of Chicago, voted 
in late April for AFT Local 1260 as their sole collective bargaining 
agent. Local officials, above, planned to start negotiations immedi- 
ately. They are, left to right: Florence Batterman, past president; 
Jehn Black, vice-president; William White, member; Martha Johnson, 
president; Robert Moore, treasurer, and Lel Newlon, secretary. Of 
om district's 177 eligible teachers, 151 voted, with 96 voting for 
the union. : | 
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SPECIAL AT BOTH SEMINARS: 
Dave Elsila on Editing the Union Paper 
and Bob Porter on Union Finances 
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Free-wheeling courses on 

‘recruiting members, negotiating raises, 
handling grievances, editing a local 
or chapter newsletter, and writing 
collective bargaining contracts. 


Do all of your union officers 


HOW TO RECRUIT MEMBERS? 
HOW TO WRITE A CONTRACT? 
HOW TO HANDLE GRIEVANCES? 
HOW TO EDIT A NEWSLETTER? 


If they don’t, maybe you should send them 
to an AFT leadership seminar—— 


At each of theseworkshops, professors 
with practical union experience will teach 
courses designed to answer the above 
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~ experience, and delegates from across 
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- University of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 61822 


| wish to attend the AFT. national leadership seminar at the 
University of Wlinois, July 16-21, 1967. Enclosed is a check for 
$30 made out to the University of Illinois. If accepted, | under- 
stand this will cover my room, board, and tuition. 
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Professor George Brooks, ILR 
Cornell University 
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| wish to attend the AFT national leadership seminar at Cornell 
University, August 13-18, 1967. Enclosed is a check for $15 
made out to Cornell University. If accepted, | understand that 
this will Cover my room and tuition, but not my meals. 
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_ AMERICAN TEACHER 
| NEWSPAPER 


Second Class e Paid at Detroit, 
Mich. Postmaster: endo Send Form 
ane to 716 N. Rush St., Chicago, Il. 


AFRICAN DANCER Olatunji was one of several performers 
at a Harlem benefit to raise funds for the Schomburg Col- 
lection, famed Negro history library endangered by lack of 
money fo preserve if. The benefit was sponsored by the 
African-American History Committee of the United Federation 
of Teachers, AFT Local 2, and raised $2,000 for the drive. 
Meanwhile, readers of the American Teacher, responding 
to an appeal in the February issue, have sent in over $500 
for the drive. Funds are still needed and may be sent to 
the AFT national office. 


IN CINCINNATI, members of the 
local AFT affiliate picket the 
board of education fo protest a 
“belt-tightening” program that 
would leave the city’s schools 
with 30 fewer teachers next fall 
than at present. The board's 
plans were announced after a tax 
election failed. CTU members 
have held a strike vote and are 
intensifying their push for a col- 
lective bargaining election. 
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GUESS WHAT JUST LEARNED OF THE NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 


PROGRAM ON AFRICA FOR THE SCHOOL. IMPERATIVE THAT YOU BE PRESENT 
ON SATURDAY JUNE 17TH AT SPRINGFIELD GARDENS HIGH SCHOOL 143 

10 SPRINGFIELD BLVD AT 9AM THIS IS IT MR MCKISSICKe LET US 

BE ALERT TO WHAT IS GOING ON FOR THE BLACK CHILOREN AND OUR 

BLACK HISTORY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. THIS IS BETTER THAN 100 

DEMONSTRATIONS « THERE IS -NO PRIORITY OVER THIS EVENT THAT 

YOU BE NOT nerrtinnmarermmdiom: ‘ ; 
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CORE NY CHAPTER NYK 

BOARD OF EDUCATION RENEGED ON PLEDGESTO CONTINUE SUCCESSFUL 

PROGRAM OF MORE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS IN GHETTO AREAS OF NY PROGRAM 

IS BEING SO DILUTED AS TO RENDER IT ALL BUT IMPOTENT PLEASE 

LEND SUPPORT TO THIS PROGRAM WHICH INSPIRED CHILDREN AND TEACHERS 

TO STRIVE FOR EDUCATIONAL QUALITY AND EXCELLENCE , 
JUDITH P RICH 
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AS A.METHOD OF ACHIEVEMENT QUALITY EDUCATION TTHIS PROGRAM 
IS IN ONLY TWENTY ONE SCHOOLS THE BOARD IS ELIMINATI G THE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE PROGRAMS AND OTHER POSITIONS ALL BEINR 
CUT I SUGGEST YOU LOOK INTO THIS SITUATION IMMEDIATELY 
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AoW! 17655 Manderson Road 
Detroit, Michigan 8203 
June 22, 1967 


Mr. Floyd McKissick, Director 
CORE 
200 W. 135th Street 
New York, New York 
Dear Mr. McKissick: 
Enclosed is a draft of our first major report 


which has just been typed. I hope you have time to 


read it before our meeting tomorrow. 


Sincerely yours, 


“Pordirik A Mos 


Frederick S. Kline 
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Equalizing Educational Opportunities for All 
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INT RODUCT 10N 


The Society for Excellence in Education Is dedicated to Improving 
education and to helping solve related social problems troubling America 
today. This can be achieved by implementing the recommendations proposed 
by the Society for Excellence in Education (SEE). 

SEE membership Is open to all adults, students of high school 
through university level, and former students. Membership Is free. 

The Improvement of education today is too important a responsibii- 


ity for educators alone. Because this responsibility concerns all Americans, 


SEE informs the public about educational issues related to the national Interest, 
Elected local, state and federal government representatives can then be notified i: 
through the power of public opinion so that action can be taken. 

The recommendations of this report are the result of research analysis | 
personal experience and observation, as well as opinions expressed by the over~ ; 
wheiming majority of thousands of students and former students, interviewed, t 


ranging from dropouts to unlversity honor graduates, teachers, educators, parents, 


clergymen and civic leaders. 


DIRECTING MISSPENT TAX DOLLARS TOWARD BETTERING EDUCATION 


Federal funds are taxpayers' money, and biillons of taxpayers’ dollars 
are being ebused on a nationwide basis. in some cases, they are wasted on 
repetitions of previous research projects or on projects of questionable merit. 
in other cases, there Is far Too much money allocated where results do not 
justify the expenditures and in all instances of these misspent monies, there is 
far too little return of the taxpayers’ dollars, especially in educational returns. 
Before more studies sre wate those fhat ere evaluated as useful must be put Into 
the classroom. 


This nation has spent more money on education per capita than any other 


nation in the world. tronically enough, If has received some of the lowest 


if educational returns for that Investment. for example, the results of the 


international Study of Achievement In Mathematics: A Comparison of Twelve 


| Countries conducted by the International Project for the Evaluation of Educatlon- 


| al Achievement show That the United States ranked near the bottom for {3 year 

' olds and at the very bottom for students in their senlor year of secondary school. 
Our tow achievement on this test refiects the low standards of education fo which | 
our students are subjected. 

it Is true that our low scores at the high school senior level netiects 

the large percentage of students who are retained in school. However, many etudents 
are not being truly educated, but merely fiiling classroom space and receiving 
meaningless diplomas. This waste of time and effort is costly. 


Better results can be achieved from the tremendous Investment this 


country has In education by making several basic changes In the present situation. 


Update outmoded schools to create a reserve of money to be used for 
better education. There is too much emphasis on buliding more new schools and 
not enough on the qualities and the needs of education Itself, i.e., higher 
teachers’ salaries, tibrary and audio visual facilities, counseling, etc. Better 
planning of schools thet will be bullt could save great costs in dibihensnes 
and create the most economical use of space. When new eonnteietten is under- 
taken, teachers should be consulted as to the exact needs for a new school bulld- 
Ing. In this way the greatest long-run economies can be gained. 

increase the efficiency of teacher training programs and Introduce a 
more flexible curriculum. Costs can be enormously cut by elimination of most 
education courses and condensing the renalnder Into one or two more Intensive 
courses, freeing more classrooms for more academic courses. 

A joint committee composed of representatives of the U. S. Office of | 
Education and the Education Commission of the States should be formed. If will 
control disbursements of Federal Funds to education and thereby eliminate complete 
Federal control of these funds. If will work in cooperation with tax-exempt 
foundations and philanthropic organizations. The committee will also approve 
and coordinate the studies to be done, and distribute the findings of these 
studies in conjunction with the Education Research Information Center (ERIC). 
This organizational change would avold needless and repetitious Investments, as 
well as reproduction of energy, time and effort. Tax dollars will thus be spent 
more efficiently and with better direction. 


Larger lecture classes in secondary schools and in the teachers’ 


colleges will reduce costs because fewer teachers are required and construction 


costs are cut. (The International Math Test showed that Japan, which scored 
highest at the I35 year old level and the senior class level, had an average 
of 4] students at both levels compared to 29 and 21 In the U. S.) 

The money that can be saved through the proposed changes above can 
then be redirected to support teacher aldes, volunteers, higher teachers' 
salaries, home visiting aides, and expansion of the Headstart and similar 


education progrems. As results, there would be better and more effective teach- 


Ing and ea more wholesome and satisfectory return on educational investments. 


STRENGTHENING SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


it Is Increasingly obvious thet In many communities there Is a iack 
of understanding and cooperation between the schools and the community Itself. 
in order to solve this problem a common and shared understanding between the 
community and the schools must be created, in terms of their respective needs. 
Part of Improving education Is Improving public relations. 

One of the public retations functions of a school system Is to educate 
the public about Its operations, activities, and special events, In the hopes 
of stimulating participation. Untess the community Is Involved, education cannot 
fulfill its potential. 

The school system, considered as a public service organization, is there- 
fore responsible to the community. Parents should be Informed about the school's 
program In order to foster cooperation with the school's efforts to teach and to 
guide the students. Through an open-door policy perents can be encouraged to be 
active in school affairs. 

Mothers acting as teachers’ aldes can be utilized in supervising study 
halls and general monitoring of the buliding. Citizens representing all waiks of 
life In the dynamic environment outside the classroom should be encouraged fo 
enter current events classes or partake in a "Career Dey" in order To bring the 
nousseenimin'ty-scheo! units closer together In understanding. | 

Schools must not necessarily be used only tor education of children. 

All schools can be kept open for more hours on as year-' round basis. The re- 
directed savings can help support adulf education programs, youth and adult 


recreation programs both in winter and summer, amateur community Theatre pro- 


ductions, etc. 


a 


The local communication media - newspapers, radio and television, can 
also be Instrumental In strengthening school-community relations. There has 
been the tendency toward sensational lism, distortion and destructive criticism 
concerning unfortunate events, mishaps and policies. if the media would criti- 
clze more constructively, report more accurately, and feature more stories on 
the achievements of students, faculty and administration, a greater sense of 
pride In, and cooperation with, the schoo! system can be attained. Cont Inuous 
unwarrented and undeserved criticism serves more to create hostility, resent- 


ment and anger in the comunity and the schools then fo create an atmosphere 


tor objectivity, action and problem solving. 


DEVELOPING EACH STUCENT'S MOTIVATION FOR LEARNING 


Motivation Is a major problem in our public schools. The overly- 
stagnant school systems have not concentrated on stimulating the students' 
dormant motivations. Presently, many students come to class with negat | ve 
attitudes and feelings of frustration. The schoo! has not been acting as a 
strong, independent stimulus for encouraging self-improvement. 

One of the chlef steps in developing motivation Is the creation and 
maintenance of firm, fair discipline. Too many students regard school as a 
orison which they must attend because the law says so, or as a place to fool 
around and waste time. The role of discipline should be to make the student 
aware that he is in school for the purpose of gaining an education and that this 
can be a satisfying experlence. Always, the school must relate to the student 
why he Is there, what he Is to accomplish, what Is expected from him, and provide 
a direction for his future. 

Many methods for stimulating and increzs!ay motivation may be used, 

One of the most effective approaches Is the teacher's appeal to the student's 
sense of self-worth and respect, in combination with his ego Ideal and interests. 
Reaching the student In terms of himself makes the whole educational process more 
interesting and exciting to the student. Athletic coaches can also fill the role 
of guidance counselors, for the coach represents the ideal of maniiness toward 
which the boy strives. Itdentification Is obvious, and can ne very beneficial 

for troubling cases. The heroes of the youth culture, such as entertainers and 
athletes can ald this process by nking a movie stressing motivational themes thet 


wil! encourage the student to do his best work. Peer group Influence can be used 


to further stimulate motivation. 


The method of programmed Instruction where feasible for use with basic 
skilis, comb I ned with some use of problem solving, is one of the best ways to 


stimulate motivation and ensure educational success. This technique allows the 


student to progress at his own rate of speed; he cannot advance to the next 
section until! he has mastered the prior material. This will reduce ltectures to 


a minimum, thus freeing the teacher and his aldes to act more as tutors and 


counselors offering more individual attention to the student. Programmed [n- 
struction will help to motivate the siower students by letting them work In the 
same classrooms as the higher achievers. He will not be downgraded socially by 
being placed In a class with other slow learners, and may be spurred on to do 
better. if used on a national basis, programmed instruction would insure at 
least minimum standards and consistency In educational levels. Furthermore, 


students who are currently enrolled, those who are out of school, or those 


unemployed could be trained fo work with students using well-prepared programmed 


instruction. 


By not restraining the more capable students and offering more personal 
attention, student's motivation at every level will improve and bring a greater 
return on the original Investment. Programmed Instruction should be avallable 
for advanced courses that may only enroll a few students in rural schools Ts 
especially as well as in large city schools, and will often eliminate the need 
for costly school consolidations, in some cases It may further be used for 
advanced standing college courses. 

tastitution of the nongraded prenat iene! system by Individual sub ject 
wit! best serve the needs of all students. Social promotion stifies initiative 


and leads students to believe they can recelve something for nothing. ina 


— 


sense then, the school deceives the student and performs a disservice to him. 


Promotion by Individual subject Is achieved after the student completes the 


course work at his own rate. Ali those taking Identical courses should be 
expected to achieve the same basic level of work. <A marking system of “Complete” 


and "Incomplete" would be used, and a certificate coupled with a written evalu- 


ation would be given when a course Is finished. The student must learn to earn | 


promotion. 


More opportunities for semi-independent study should be allowed be- 


cause If helps the student to become more self-reliant. He must be free to work 


by himself In order to achleve more fully success In learning and be a responsi- 
ble person In a competitive world. 

Class size Is also related to motivation. Classes at early learning 
stages of the child's development should remain small because these youngsters 


need more Individual attention. With the additional use of programmed learning 


In the upper elementary and secondary school classes, personal attention from 
teachers assisted by tutors and aldes would continue to stimulate the student in 
larger classes. 

Healthy student acti vetion can be malntained If the student Is made to 
feel that he Is a vital part of the school. Sociel experience and the opportun- 
ity to express himself sabiby 00 understand others" viewpoints as well as his 
own, to learn to dissent In a soclally acceptable manner, can be provided for 
by the schoo! through discussion groups, clubs and organizations, and by al low- 


ing the student to help those who need assistance. Such provisions will help 


to develop Intellectual curlosity, leadership, self-esteem and responsibility. 


A curriculum which Is meaningful and relevant to today's problems 
Is necessary to motivate each student to do his best. Creative students could 
join with teachers and research special!lsts on committees devising new curricula. 
These new curricula can then be tested directiy In setected classrooms and evalu- 
ated by the teacher and students. Literature, social studies and cultural en- 
richment courses can be designed so thet students can Kentl fy with their reglion- 


al, ractal and ethnic group Interests and become aware of the contribution of 


cultures that ere different from thelr own. 


UPGRADING INADEQUATE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


James B. Conant, former president of Hervard University, and other 
prominent American scholars, level valid criticisms against teachers' colleges 
and schools of education today. Teacher education and training programs must 
be greatiy revised if America is to produce high qualify teachers and high 
quality education. 

There has been foo much use of the terms “culturally deprived" or 
"disadvantaged students" In reference to thelr background. However, any student 
is "disadvantaged" who has e poor teacher. At the same Time our teachers are 
disadvantaged also; they are the victims of a poor teacher education system. 

In order to Insure better coordination between the theory of teaching and its 
practice, measures must be Immediately instituted to bridge the gap. 

Education courses at the college level are often far too abstract and 
too removed from the realities of everyday classroom situations. The basic idee 
is that the teacher-trainee program must show real experiences and problems 
rather than the [deal ones. Thelr program could be as follows: teacher- 
trainees take more courses In their major academic area; they wlll take condensed 
methods courses taught by an active or former classroom teacher to bring reality 
to the classroom. It will be helpful if teachers of particular subject areas 
spoke to trainees In those same subject areas. The tretness, in small groups, 
would then observe thses teachers In their classroom. Trainees should partici- 
pate in a course In social relations and interpersonal behavior as leaders and 
listeners In discussions of psychological problems and case studies while the 


Instructor observes. The prospective teachers will thus be better prepared fo 
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understand how students react in a group situation. Teacher trainees would 
undergo a practical, in-class teacher-alde program which would Include tutoring 
thereby reducing the number of methods courses required and could partially 
alleviate the teacher shortage. 


At this time, the majority of our most educated people enter fields 
other than education. The main reasons are jack of prestige, inadequate finan- 
clal compensation and not wanting to take all the trivial, time wasting required 
education courses. Certain changes and reorganizations In existing structures 
must be made. 

One factor in improving prestige is success. in order to feel if, 
teachers must work with colleagues they respect, in improved schools. Suitable 
and effective curricula geared to the students being taught and teaching numbers 
, of students that will allow achievement of educational objectives are also 
| conducive to a feeling of well-being. A second source of prestige Is the Image 
of Importance In the eyes of the students, the faculty and the community. This 
would require the symbols of respect, privilege and recognition. The large 
turnover of teachers Indicates some of the difficulties underlying the systems 
of administration, promotion and load. If also ovtesniie the loss of new teachers 
which Is a waste of the Investments made in teacher training. Teacher prestige | 
can also be Improved by giving the teachers more freedom from controls. Teachers 
are the key to educational success, not the administrators. Perhaps the most 
important way Is to provide the teacher with faster advancement combined with 
corresponding salaries. 

An Innovation to couster these problems Is the creation of the Master 


Teacher. He Is one who can serve as a classroom teacher, Instructor of teacher- 


trainees, and a contributor to policy making. He would be selected by a com ina- 
tion of factors, such as evaluations of directors of student teachers, achieve- 
ment progress of his students, peer group judgment and teaching experience. 
Certification as a Master Teacher would come from ae teachers’ college, subject 
to periodic review by the above plus the evaluation of teacher-trainees whom he 
Instructs. The Master Teacher's salary would be adjusted upward towards adminis- 
trative levels and would act as an Incentive to keep the better teachers in the 
classroom. Master teachers could teach larger classes, assisted by tutors and/ 
or aldes. Itt Is better for many students to have one fine teacher than to have 
these students In smaller groups belng taught by a mediocre Instructor. Higher 
salaries for teachers are not enough to make a mediocre teacher a good one. Higher 
standards and certification requirements combined with higher prestige and morale 
are necessary. 

To further Improve the programs of teecher education, a committee 
established by the Education Commission of the States could prepare the detail is 
of certifying teacher training Institutions and the teachers. Some amount of 
shentubdieabien of quality is necessary because the levels of education from one 
system to another and from one state to another vary so greatiy. However, fiexible 
certification requirements are needed with credit given for equivalent preparation. 
These suggestions are, of course, subject to approval of the Individual state. 
The teacher and/or the student who Is forced to change areas wil! usually see 
little or no consistency. This would Imply at least minimum basic national 


standard curricula could be established subject to approval of the Individual 


schoo! district. 


EQUALIZING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL 


The present lack of equality in educational opportunities for all is 


just as serious a problem as the lack of truly excellent quality of education. 
According to the report, Equality of Educational Opportunity, by the U. S. Office 


of Education 


one Implication stands out above ali: That schools bring 
littie influence to bear on a child's achievement that is 
Independent of his background and general social context; 
and that this very tack of an independent effect means 
that the inequalities Imposed on children by their home, 
neighborhood, and peer environment are carried along to 
become the inequalities with which they confront adult 
life at the end of school. For equality of educational 
opportunity through the schools must imly a strong 
effect of schools thet is independent of the child's 
immediate social environment, and that strong Independent 
effect Is not present in American Schools. 


| A related report by the U. S. Civil Rights Commission, Racial Isolation 


in the Public Schools, states that nonwhite students’ attitudes and achievements 


| : | refiect the social class and racial composition of thelr schools and are adversely 
atfected where they are in the majority. Standards to eliminate racial imbalance 

are suggested as a remedy. To accept this as a solution fo equalizing education- 

al opportunities relegates certain schools to an Inferior status. 

Focus must be placed Instead on acquiring excellent teachers who can 
motivate students, and on the elimination of racism and social class distinctions 
existing In education. This would be e constructive start to eliminating the 
present educational Inequalities. | 

1t should be remembered that each student Is an Individual and should 
be treated as one. A way of respecting differences between people, pertieuiorty 
those between white and nonwhite, is to leave each free to choose which schools 


to attend. Freedom of choice Is a civil right. 
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Congress should enact a law that will forbid a school system from 
seatentne children to schools on the basis of race. It will make the Massachu- 
setts Racial imbalance Lew Iilegal as well as H. E. W. guidelines. The law must 
cover both students and teachers in situations regarding racial imbalance. The 


law might read: 
The rights of all persons in the United States to choose an 
educational institution which they will attend, or be employed 
_in, or from which they will receive benefits of programs or 

activities qualified to receive Federal and/or State financial 

assistance, - shali not be denied or abridged by the Uni ted 

States or by any State Imposing assignment standards on the 

basis of race, color or national origin. 

The Sockty for Excellence In Education (SEE) has presented its program 
for alleviating the most serious problems in American education today. SEE, 

a non-profit organization, serves as an information agency to make the public 
aware of educational problems and issues. If also serves as Iiason agent between 
the community and the school system, acting as a forum to promote understanding 
and cooperation between them, and as a body through which the community can 
demand and develop excellence In education, 

SEE intends to conuuct a survey by distributing this report to those 
most Interested In education - students, teachers, parents, administretors, edu- 
cators and public officials in order to recelve comments criticizing If or sug- 
gestions to Improve It. It is expected that excellence in education wilite a 
key political Issue at local, state and national levels for the 1968 campziyns, 
resulting in the implementation of this program. in this way, the SEE program 
wll! develop efther through modifications or expansion according to suggestions 


offered in the evaluations. Thus, with flexibility, SEE will serve the best 


educational Interests of studenty,, teachers, communities, and the nation. 
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After school opens In September 1967, SEE will publicize ifs program 
on a nationwide basis. This will allow sufficient time for planning and organi- 
zing a conference to be held during the summer of 1968, attended by representatives 
of the U. S. Office of Education, the Education Commission of the States, adminis- 
trators, teachers and students. The conference will be designed to develop a 
pllot program to be used In school systems that volunteer fo try if for a Two 
year period. Implementation of the SEE program will result in equalizing educa- _— 
tional opportunities for all and the excellence In education for which we all 


strive. 
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A Fight To Be Won 


We must overcome. There's a fight to be won. 


Freedom of choice is best for everyone. 
That racial imbalance hang-up makes us sick. 


They'd better repeal it and repeal it quick. 


We must overcome. There's a fight to be won. 


The day of repeal is best for everyone. 


While freedom of choice can make mixing slow, 


Racial guidelines have got to go. 
Freedom of choice is so very cool. 


Let students choose where they go to school. 


We must overcome. There's a fight to be won. 


The day of repeal is best for everyone. 


Copyright 1967. Frederick S. Kline - Ora M. Damon 


Winners Never Quit 


If you want to be calm and real cool, 

Be a winner in — ie of school, 

Keep on saying I can! I can! 

Then plan your nei and wont your plan. 
Sttatakos are common, everyone makes a few. 
Hep folks learn from them and so will you. 
Keep on trying and you are sure to be in. 


Winners never quit, and quitters never win. 


Copyright 1967. Frederick S. Kline - Ora M. Damon 


MOTIVATIONAL SAYINGS 


Plan your work and work your plan, do it now. 
Think positive, do it now. 

Act fast in 1967, do it now. 

Make success your habit, do it now. 

The last four letters of American, spell I can. 
Keep on trying, do it now. 

Winners never quit and quitters never win. 


It's nice to be important, but it's more important 
to. be nice. Ross 


Courtesy is free, give it away generously. 


PILOT TEST OF THE SEE PROGRAM | 


A. 120 Elementary School Classrooms for Experimental group 


60 schools involved using a fourth and a sixth grade class 


20 all white - 20 integrated - 20 all non-white 


Studente. tested fob veudine aetle of Saleen and end of ‘te 
Scores compared for Laneovenent during the school year with 
classes of the control ea | 
Results should show whether the educational irate itself is the | 
key factor in student mo tivation and achievement or the racial | 


composition of the school. 


18 High Schools Sophmore and Junior Classes for Experimental Group 


6 all white - 6 integrated - 6 all non-white 


‘Students tested for self-confidence and feelings of controlling 


the outcomes of their own lives at the end of April. Scores 
compared with classes of the ona croup. Results should show 
whether the educational system itself is the key factor in 
building students' self-respect and increasing a feeling of 


being able to achieve by individual effort or the racial composition 


of the school. 


POSITIVE THINKING 
Pa INTRODUCTION - James Brown seared for Dropout Record. 
it.. oe Education Is important because without it most employers won't even 
consider hiring you for a good job. Getting a cot iane diploma is 
necessary if you want to be a doctor, lawyer, tena: social 
worker, engineer or at least a high school diploma fs needed to 
be a secretary, too! and beihieket. airline hostess, and most 


other jobs. But waving a diploma in someones! face is not always 


enough to make you successful. Some things that successful people 


have in common are often learned on your own outside of school. 
hit. James Brown although a dropout himself, has learned these things 
better than many college graduates so he can make use of the 
talent he has to reach the top. Other people with more talent and 
ability fall to accomplish what they are capable of because they © 
have not learned how to contro! their thinking and actions and use | 
common sense. They often use the excuse that thelr luck is bad 
but this is not the answer. 
James Brown, The Supremes, Thomas Edison, the inventor and 
George Washington, our first president, all learned how to control 
their thinking and actions and became successful even though they 
lived during different periods of time and had to overcome hardships. 
iV. Let's try an experiment now and find out how well you can ited 
your thinking and actions by concentrating on two staste sentences. 
First, tell yourself ! cannot lift my left foot - now tell yourself 


| can lift my right foot. Please lift your right foot. Try and 


lift your left foot. 
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If you concentrated your thinking you can tell it is easier to: 

lift your right foot. “If you can't tell any dit terence. you need 

to concentrate more or you may not have gotten enough sleep. 

How many were able to lift their right foot easier than their 

left foot? | 

This experiment demonstrates to you it ts easier to do things . 

when you think "that you can do something”. We call this positive 

thinking. "Than when you think you can't do something", we call 

this negative thinking. 

it is just collabet sense to use positive thinking and make things 

easier for sient e, Isn't it? 

There are three different times to use positive thinking. 

A. ‘Yin think positive about yourself. This means having sel f- 
confidence and self-respect. Everyone can do some things 
well and other things not as well. The Supremes are 
wonderful singers but they are not skilled. medical doctors. 
It's a waste of time to think and couphain: eheut things you 
can't do well. Negative thinking only makes everything 
harder to do and can often make a person sick. Many 
" headaches are caused by worrying about things. So think 

positive about what you can do well and that you will 
improve in othes things. Remember the last four letters 
of American spell 1! can. 


This leads into the second way of using positive thinking. Thinking 


positive about whatever you are doing. If you make a mistake 


ie. en 


you can't change what you did, but you can learn from the 

mistake and correct what you are doing. It may even be good 

luck that you make mistakes at certain times so you can learn 

the right way to do it later on when it is more important. 
Everyone should have a goal and it is best to have more than 

hie goal in case things change. Set your own goals. Winners 
never quit and quitters never win. We have to keep on trying. 
Then action its needed just thinking positive without doing 
anything about it ts ollty wishful thinking, you must plan your | 
work and werk your phan. If you think classes are boring wid teacher 
makes you sick, you make yourself tired. Think of a reason for 
each class. Even if you can't think of a reason for the class 
try and become ptoneaned in It; averyone has to sk sities they 
can't think of a good reason for. Being quiet in school has a 
reason, In fact, two good reasons - get work done. and get less 
“tired. $o even when a substitute comes instead of wasting time 
making noise, think of something use ful to help you reach your 
goal. 

Do these tithes | witt enthusiasm and look at school work you don't 
know as a Challenge of something you want to learn. Make time | 
work for you, not against you. Don't waste it. It took James 
Brown, the Supremes, Edison, Ford, years to acddaet ish their goals 
and they kept enthusiastic regardless of how long It takes. Take 
one step at a time once you reach your goal keep on trying to 


stay there. Joe Louis example. 
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|X. The third way of using positive thinking is think positive aout 
other people. ‘Don't have to agree with everything a person jis 
doing. You can always ask another person with common sense about 
changing instead of calling them names, and often they may see 
your point of view and agree with you. Two people one with 
intelligence thinks negative about other people, thinks he knows 
it all, 1000 Facts. Take another person with less Intelligence 
who has many friends and asks them. Others will help but you 
can't depend on them to do It for you.. Treat others the way you 
want to be treated. Someday that person or the other will help 
you = of eens It's not just who you know, it's why you 
know them. Good to meet many people. If you respect yourself 
you will respect other people. It's nice to be important, but 
It's more important to be nice. 
£ X. You must think positive about yourself, practice tong. enough ‘in 
get along with other people. List your goals, look at them every 
day and revise them if necessary. You must do thts évery day 


because it will take several days or several months before you 
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can tell the difference. By thinking Positive every day, 
success becomes your habit and like a ball keeps rolling along 
once it gets started. tf you have bad luck and Think negative now, 


you must change and get used to doing positive thinking. 


Do it now. 


Principals! Council 
District 18, Brooklyn 
133 East 53rd Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 11203 


June 23, 1967 


Mr. Floyd B. McKissick, Director 
National CORE 

200 W. 135th St. 

New York, N. Y. 10030 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


Enclosed is a copy of a letter sent to Dr. Bernard E. Donovan, Superint- 
endent of Schools, New York City. } 


ee 


Sincerely yours, 


a wees. 


Herman Schreiber, Chairman 
Community Relations Committee 
Principals! Council 

District 18, Brooklyn 


Principals' Council 

District 18, Brooklyn 

133 East 53rd Street 

Brooklyn, Ne Y. 11203 

June 19, 1967 

Dr. Bernard E. Donovan 
Superintendent of Schools 
Board of Education 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201 


Dear Dr. Donovan: 


The public schools of our nation constitute the foundation of our democracy - a 
democracy in which everyone regardless of race, color, creed or national origin will 
have an opportunity to function freely to the fullest extent of his capacity. It is 
in the awareness of the crucially important role education plays in our society that 
we as members of the professional staff share a common concern and responsibility 


with parents and representatives of the community. 


These are times of great change and unrest and, as a consequence, burdensome and 
pressing demands have been made upon the schools of our city. Many suggestions and 
proposals have come from the profession and the lay commmity for the strengthening 
of the schools. For many reasons, the school system has not been able to respond as 


quickly or as completely as some would have wished. 


Many forms of pressure have been exerted by some individuals and groups who are 
seeking the implementation of the proposals they have made — proposals which we recog- 
nize as motivated by an urgent search for the solutions to serious educational prob- 
lems. While the reasons for many of these pressures are understandable - we can syn- 
pathize with the justifiable impatience of these individuals and groups - and while 
many of the steps taken by them fall within the framework of accepted democratic pro- 
cedure, some of the steps have been illegal and unethical in character and destructive 


in their effect, 


In this category are instances of: 
e Invasions of schools 


» Attempts to usurp the authority of the principal and professional staff 
in individual schools 


e Resorts to slanderous statement and misrepresentation of fact to arouse 
elements of the community against individuals and schools 


« Intimidation and threats of physical violence 

» Written communications and statements with overtones of racial ion rel i- 
gious bigotry 

« Attempts to divide the schools from the commumi ty . 


Such pressures are being used by certain individuals and groups urepresentative 
of the majority of parents and of the commmity at large. These actions seem designed 
to disrupt the normal operation of the schools and can, wnless checked, lead to the 
ultimate destruction of our schools as an effective force in our democracy. 


Throughout the city, these pressures and the tensions which they intensify have 
taken the form of attacks upon individual members of the staff. In District 18 alone, 
the district superintendent, two principals, and a number of teachers have been made 
the objects of unwarranted charges and accusations. One man, who has set himself up 
as the arbiter of the district's schools, has “ordered" the "removal" of these school 


officials. 


Dr. Bernard E, Donovan Page 2 
Superintendent of Schools 


We are witnessing a movement which suggests a “rule or ruin" philosophy and which 
can only have the most baneful effects on our schools. We are witnessing a situation 
in which certain individuals and small unrepresentative groups act as judge and jury 
as well as prosecutor, The questionable actions which issue directly from such a phi- 
losophy can neither be countenanced nor condoned. The common goal we seek, an improved 
and strengthened educational system, can be realized and maintained only in an atmos- 
phere of mutual cooperation and respect involving the community, the parents and the 
professional staff. 


As in all professions, the evaluation of a professional staff must be made by 
those charged with these duties. The school system and its leaders must strive con- 
stantly to upgrade the members of the staff and their professional performance, what- 
ever their positions, and to remove incompetency wherever it exists. Evaluation must 
take place within the guidelines sanctioned by law and established social practice, 
Self-appointed groups cannot be permitted to arrogate to themselves the authority to 
determine the conduct of the educational program and to "dismiss" or intimidate school 
personnel. If we are to avoid anarchy and irreparable harm to the cause of public 
education, the responsibility for evaluation must remain in the hands of the profes 
sional staff. ; 


The recent attacks on public education reflect the dissatisfaction which many 
feel with society, of which the school system is a highly visible part. It is essen- 
tial that the schools be responsive to the legitimate needs and just demands of the 
community. The leaders of our public school system must therefore act with "all due 
diligence and haste" to meet these demands effectively. lines of communication bétween 
community ahd school must be kept open at all times, but the operation of the schools 
must remain the responsibility and province of the professional staff. 


Action can no longer be delayed. We call upon the highest authorities of our 
city government and of our school system: 


1. To take all necessary steps to accelerate the development of the finest 
educational program possible, (No matter what program is proposed, some 
groups in our city will be opposed. Nevertheless, plans which are neces- 
sary must be adopted at the earliest possible moment and pursued with the 
greatest determination, ) 


2.e To take prompt action to stop illégal acts and unwarranted attacks 
against the school system and its staff. 


4. To recognize publicly the gravity of the educational problems which super- 
| intendents, principals and teachers face in the field and to affirm full 
confidence in their professional integrity and competence, 


As principals, we pledge to work with all our energies for a school system un- 
equaled for the quality of its educational service to the people of our city. Toward 
this end, we will cooperate fully with our educational leaders, professional organiza- 
tions, the staff and the entire commumity. 


Respectfully yours, 


Principals' Council 
District 18, Brooklyn 


¢ 
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Dr. Bernard E. Donovan Page 3 
Superintendent of Schools | 
Principal School Principal School | 
Carl Cherkis Canarsie H.S, Paul Treatman P.S. 165 
Joseph Shapiro Tilden HS. Albert Fox P.S. 183 : 
Max Bromer Wingate H.S, Morris Nemser P.S, 184 
Irving Levine J.HeS. 68 Harry Ordan P.S. 208 ) 
* Samuel Rabinoff JeHeS. 211 Herman Greenwald P.S. 219 

Eli Lifton JeHeS. 232 Jeanne Spevack P.S,. 233 

Bernard Rush JeHeS. 252 Sidney Bloomgarden P.S. 235 
Julius Rubin J.H.S. 275 Sol Rudin P.S. 242 | 
Milton Forrest J.H.S. 285 louis Ziefert P.S, 244 : 
Pauline Hechtman PS. 41 Elliot Stern P.S. 268 

Julius Warshaw P.S. 114 David Slominsky P,S. 272 
Alvin Broido P.S. 115 David Franz P.S. 276 | 
Lester C. Gilburne P,S. 125 Herman Schreiber P.S. 279 
Sol Siegel P.S, 135 William Emmer P.S. 284 : 
Herman Schneider P.S. 150 Frederick Entman P.S. 298 

* Acting 

CC: 


District Superintendent, District 18 

President, Board of Education, City of New York 
Commissioner, New York State Department of Education 
Mr, William H. Booth Chairman, Mayor's Commission on Human Rights 

Mr, Floyd B, MoKissick Director, National CORE 


Mr. Frederick H. Williams Assistant Superintendent, Office’ of Human Relations, 
Board of Education : 


President, Council of Supervisory Associations 
President, High School Principals’ Association 
President, Junior High School Principals’ Association 


President, New York City Elementary School Principals’ 
Association 


President, United Federation of Teachers, Local 2, | 
APL/CIO 


Dr. Max B. Meyers 
Mr. Alfred A, Giardino 
Dr, James EB. Allen 


Mr, Stuart C. Lucey 

: Mr. Alexander Taffel 
Mr. Hyman Birnbaum 

Mr. Samuel H. Fondiller 


Mr. Albert Shanker 


Editor 


New York Times 


FAR WEST LABORATORY FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


1 GARDEN CIRCLE. HOTEL CLAREMONT @ BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 94705 @ TELEPHONE (415) 841-9710 


June 28, 1967 
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Mr. Floyd McKissick 
‘National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
200 West 135th Street 

New York, New York 10030 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


Enclosed is a first draft of a handbook for educators dealing with the 
history and education of Americans of African descent. . 


| I would like very much to have you read the draft and offer me your 
frank criticisms and suggestions, whether of a specific or a general 
nature. 


You may phone me collect at 415-841-9710, Extension 51, if you so desire. 


Thank you very much. 


Yours cordially, 


ee &. er 


(/3ack D. Forbes, PhD 
Research rogram, Director 


JDF: am 


Enclosure 


PS. You will note that the bibliographical section of the handbook 
is not included in this draft. . 


ee 
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A Handbook for Educators 
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Ne | | Jack D. Forbes 


PREFACE 


The quantity of published material by and about Afro-Americans has "escalated" 
phenomenally in the past few years, creating a situation which is both advan- 
tageous and disadvantageous from the viewpoint of the non-specialist. It is 
aa of course, that Americans of African ancestry are at last assuming their 
rightful place in the world of letters and that numerous research studies 
pertinent to Afro-American affairs are now available. On the other hand, the 
non-specialist will need, periodically, to be supplied with syntheses which 


attempt to bring together material relevant to matters of special concern. 


This handbook represents one effort at synthesis, in this case designed pri- 
marily to acquaint school personnel with data relevant to the Afro-American in 
the western United States. Reference is made to national developments where 
especially pertinent, and general background information is summarized when 
important for the understanding of educators, however, the focus is upon the 


Far West and principally upon California. 


An effort has been made to supply school personnel with the kinds of informa- 
tion not easily found elsewhere. For this reason the author has in some sec- 
tions gone beyond mere synthesis to present the results of original research 
or of individual observation and has dealt at greater length with certain 

topics than with others. An effort has been made to avoid duplicating other 


current handbooks and the reader is instead referred to these in the bibliog- 


raphy. 


The author has attempted to be accurate and objective in descriptive and 


analytical sections and fair in those that present his suggestions for the 


ii 


improvement of education. In the latter, a principal goal is the application 


of the author's comprehension of social science theory to the educational | 


process. 


Needless to state, the viewpoint presented herein is that of the writer and 


not necessarily that of the various organizations making the publication of 


the handbook possible. 


Jack D. Forbes 

Research Program Director 

Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development 

Berkeley, California 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE AFRO-AMERICAN PEOPLE 


pop er of African descent, or Afro-Americans, comprise one of the most 
significant groups of people to be found in the Americas. Perhaps one hundred 
million strong, Afro-Americans dominate the population of most of the Caribbean 
republics and constitute a significant proseetial of the citizenry of Brazil, 
Surinam, Guyana, Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, and the United States. Significant 
strains of African ancestry are also to be found among the people of Argentina, 
Peru, Socadne Costa Rica, Guatemala, Mexico, and elsewhere, but in these 


latter countries the African component is often already absorbed or is rapidly 


disappearing into the general population. 


The Afro-American people, considered in the larger dimension, do not comprise 

a single "ethnic" group. People of part-—African desaeek often with American 
Indian and European as well as occasional Asiatic ancestors, are ordinarily 

to be classified with the national population of the country in which they 
reside. Thus, a part-African Brazilian is in no sense ethnically Afro-American 
(and still less, "Negro") but rather is simply a Brazilian. The same is usually 
also true for persons who are of predominantly African ancestry. A dark-skinned 
Cuban with "Negroid" characteristics is simply a Cuban who happens to be 


“"neero’. (i.@., “Bieek >. 


In discussing Afro-Americans, then, we are making reference to a large mass of 


people who have only one thing in common--the possession of some degree of 


African ancestry. Most such people are simply to be identified as Venezuelans, 


Puerto Ricans, Dominicans, or Colombians and have so thoroughly mixed with 


Indians and Europeans as to have lost any "negro" identity. Others, while 


still remaining "Negroid" in physical appearance, have also become part of 


a national culture and are now also simply Haitians, Jamaicans, Costa Ricans, 


or Cubans. 


The cultural legacy from Africa, rich as it is in the region from Haiti to 
Brazil, is nonetheless not always a bhatedteristic serving to provide any 
kind of Afro-American identity. All of the national cultures in the region 
j have become Africanized to wane an extent that all citizens, whether of 
African descent or not, share an African cultural legacy. Por example, 
there is no Afro-Brazilian culture which belongs exclusively to Brazilians 
of African descent. All Brazilians live a way of life which is a complex 
mixture of African, American Indian, and European traits, and one which 
varies primarily from region to region rather than from racial strain to 


racial strain. 


The United States would seem, at first glance, to present an exception to the 
a above generalizations. It is true that in an "official" sense the United a 4 
States is composed of people who are "Negroes" and people who are "whites" 
and often the dividing line is made to seem rather sharp. In the United 
States, an "American Negro" thaity heb developed and, to some degree, at 
least there also exists a "Negro subculture" or "Black culture” which ae 
not shared by the balance of. the population. On the other hand, the situation 
in the United States is not altogether distinct, since millions of United States 


citizens of part-African ancestry are currently classified not as "Negroes" 


but as Puerto Ricans, Mexican-Americans, American Indians, Cubans, Louisiana 


Creoles, or simply as "whites." 


Likewise, the African cultural heritage of the United States, from yams 
and coffee to jazz and calypso is shared by all citizens and not merely 


by persons of African descent. 


The significance of the Afro-American people is, then, a much larger 
subject then would be the significance of the "American Negro." A new 
race is being created throughout the Americas, a race which is amalgamating 
African, European, and American Indian strains, as well as Asiatic elements 
in certain regions. This new "cosmic" or "universal" race.will vary in the 
relative proportions of African, Indian, and European background but in the 
region from Brazil tire much of the United States and all around the 


Caribbean the African element will be of great significance. 


In a similar manner, the cultures of the Americas are becoming complex com- 
posites of traits derived from Africa and other portions of the world. ‘The 
African impact upon Europe has always been considerable, from at least the 


beginnings of civilization in ancient Egypt to the legacy of the Muslim 


civilizations and the impact of non-Muslim Black Africa, and thus the culture 


brought by Europeans to the "New World" (especially by the Portuguese and 
Spaniards) was already vart-Aelben, In the course of the last ftve caneuites 
this European-Middle Eastern-African legacy has been still further enriched 
by cultural elements introduced by Black Africans and by their Afro-American 


descendents. 


Throughout the Americas then, regional-national cultures are developing which 


are unique composites of world-wide legacies. From Brazil to the United States 


the African component in these composites looms very large indeed. 


But the significance of the Afro-American people cannot be summarized solely 
by reference to racial and cultural contributions. For five centuries 
Americans of African descent have labored alongside their fellow Americans 

to produce the modern civilizations of this hemisphere. Serving as explorers, 
sailors, unpaid slaves, soldiers, artisans, architects, statesmen, revolu- 
tionaries, diplomats, musicians, poets, novelists, and in a multitude of 

other capacities, Americans of African descent have made major contributions | 
_whether functioning within the framework of an Afro-American cultural legacy 


or within the context of the larger national cultures. 


In the United States, for instance, it can be conservatively asserted that 

the wealth of the southern states, and all of the architectural, literary, 

and artistic accomplishments springing therefrom were built up through the 
efforts of black labor, free or slave. Without the Negro slave and the free 
Negro artisan there never would have been any "aristocratic" culture in the 

Old South and no "country gentlemen" of the type of Thomas Jefferson and 

George Washington. Similarly, modern Sduthern economic development and 
wealthy-class "leisure" society rests upon a base of low-wage labor, préncinalis 


Negro. When one considers that the Negro (and Indian) slaves were never paid 


over a’period of three centuries and that since the Civil War Negro laborers 


have been largely underpaid, it becomes quite obvious that the financial debt 
which the white Southerner owes to the Negro (and Indian) is so large as to 
be virtually beyond the possibility of repayment, with or without considering 


interest on the debt. 


But the Afro-American's contribution in terms of labor was never confined to 
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the South. New York and Rhode Island, among other northern colonies, 
always had large numbers of slaves and underpaid free persons of color. 
As in the South, the financial debt due these people for centuries of 


toil looms very large. 


Elsewhere, Afro-Americans played crucial roles in the development of 
Spanish Florida, French and Spanish Louisiana, Spanish-Mexican Texas, 
and the balance of the West. Without the participation of people of color, 


whether slave or free, French-Spanish Louisiana and Spanish Florida would 


.doubtless have never existed or, at the very least, would have remained 


extremely underdeveloped. Especially by the late seventeenth century, and 
all through the eighteenth century, Spanish soldiers of "mulatto" or other 


mixed-blood racial character were absolutely essential to the defense of the 


territory from Florida (where they fought against the English and Scots of 


South Carolina) to California (where they helped to control the Indian 


population). 


In summary, the Afro-American legacy of the United States and of the balance 
of the Americas is of profound significance and has become, in great part, 
the collective legacy of all Americans. We may not all be part-African in 
terms of ancestry, but we are all participants in a part-African historical 


and cultural heritage. 


AFRO-AMERICAN POPULATION STATISTICS 


The following figures are for 1940 and indicate only persons of recognizable 


African ancestry, i.e., those counted as "Negroes" or "Mulattoes" in national 


censuses. Millions of part-Africans (such as many Puerto Ricans) are not 


included. 

| Percentage of 

Negroes Mulattoes . Total Population 

United States 13,500,000 [included in Negroes] 12% 
Caribbean islands - 5,500,000 3,000,000 612% 
Belice (British Honduras) 15,000 20,000. 60% 
Panama 83,000 271,000 2. 
Colombia 405,000 2,205,000 297% 
Venezuela 100,000 1,000,000 31% 
Guyana | 100,000 80,000 532% 
Surinam 17,000 20,000 21% 
Brazil | 5,800,000 8,280,000 34% 
Balance of Americas 330 ,000 414 ,000 - 
Totals 25,850,000 15,290,000 
Total Afro-Americans 41,140,000 152 


The above totals relate to a population estimate for the Americas of 
275,000,000. Current estimates for the latter are in excess of 400,000,000. 
Thus one should multiply the figures in the list by one-third to obtain 
minimum approximations for the 1960's. This calculation would yield a 

total of 55,000,000 siiedihd of African ancestry, an extremely conbatvative 
estimate since: (a) The Afro-American population tends to increase at a 
faster-than-average rate; (b) Light-skinned persons of partcitetoun ancestry 
are largely excluded from these totals; and (c) American Indian and mestizo 


(Indian-white) groups with some degree of African ancestry are not included 


at all. 
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WE ARE ALL AFRICANS 


The cumulative evidence of archaeology is indicating more and more that the 


human species first appeared in Africa. In that sense, as well as in a cultural 


sense, we are indeed all of African origin. 


It is also important to state that we are all humans and that there is only 
one race~-the human race or homo sapiens. There are indeed no such entities 
as the nolacinee. Negroid, Caucasoid, Australoid, Americanoid, or Veddoid 
"races", and this is perhaps the first thing that a student of the Afro- 


American needs. to learn. 


Laymen and, later, scholars developed the concept of three or more major human 


"stocks" or "races" in order to be able to supply some degree of order to their 


early efforts to understand the complexity of human differences. But these 


concepts are only useful as very crude tools for initial comprehension. Why? 


The idea of there being several major human stocks was developed prior to 
extensive, scientific observation of human types and resulted oeteait te. ae 
the uncritical reports of travelers, soldiers, and missionaries. Unfortunately, 
when scholars began to scientifically analyze physical characteristics they ae 
first sought to force their empirical data into the mold created by laymen. 

Now, when most deitivienlegiats and biologists would stuieinte with, or radically 
alter, the idea of "races" they face the difficulty of re-educating millions 


of laymen who have been taught the old concepts. 


To understand the complexity of human types one must always begin with the 


individual tribe or ethnic group (i.e., a "people"). Generally speaking, 


each people, such as the Tuareg, Hausa, Yoruba, Masai, or Kikuyu, is a 


unique group.with a unique cluster of physical characteristics. This does 


not mean that all of the individuals in the group will identically resemble 
one another but it does mean that there will tend to be a predominant "type" 


which serves to differentiate, say, a Zuni from a Navaho. 


To begin with, then, we must speak of people as being Hopi or Papago instead 
of American Indian, Yoruba or Ashanti instead of African Negro, and Greek or 


German instead of Caucasoid. But we can usually also discover that the 


: members of a given tribe or people have not married exclusively from within 
cliatie own group. That is, they have constantly "exchanged" genes with out- 
Siders, usually neighbors. From this circumstance we tend to find that 
neighboring peoples often resemble each other, except where recent migrations 


have introduced dissimilarities. 


Ignoring, however, the recent migrations of the last few centuries, it is generally | 


true that one finds a gradual change as one moves from one people to another. 


Thus, as one moves from north China and Mongolia westward to eastern and 


¥ northern Europe one discovers a gradual change from "Mongoloid" types to 


"Caucasoid" types. There is essentially no place where one can say that 

. 3 one has passed from "Mongoloid" groups to "Caucasoid" groups, except where 
movement has been recent (i.e., dithin the last eight hundred years). Whether 
one considers straight "black" hair, the elliptical eye-fold, the so-called 
"Mongoloid spot," high cheek bones, o& Uléod types, one discovers that. the 
prcereseion is gradual and that the individual traits in question have an 


irregular distribution. Thus straight "black" (brunette) hair is very common 


throughout Western Europe while the elliptical eye-fold is not. What this 


probably means is that the latter is of much more recent appearance in 
human history and that, therefore, the cluster of traits associated with 
"Mongoloid-ness" did not all evolve at the same date and probably not in 


the same area. 


What exists in actuality is a "genetic. pool" of genes favoring the development 
of the elliptical eye-fold in dint Asia, another "genetic pool” of genes 
favoring the development of straight brunette hair in all of Eurasia, parts 
of Africa, parts of Oceania, and in the Americas, another "genetic pool" of 
genes favoring the development of brown or light brown skin color throughout 
almost all of Asia, the Americas, much of Oceania, northern Europe (the Lapps, 


et cetera), and parts of Africa, and so on with other characteristics. 


The same generalizations can be made about the relationships existing between 
"Negroids" and "Caucasoids." It is true, of course, that if we place a Swede 
and a Yoruba side by side we will note some marked differences in outward 
physical characteristics. But if we proceed northward gradually, from Nigeria 
to Sweden via the Sudan, the Sahara, North Africa, Spain, France, the Nether- 
lands, and Denmark what will we find? That by and large each tribe or people 
blends in with the next so that the progression is an almost imperceptible, 
gradual one. | a 

In short, there is no Negroid race distinct from the Caucasoid race or the 
Mongoloid race, et cetera. We must talk in terms of specific peoples, for 


example, the Yoruba, and an extremely complex system of genetic relationships 


beyond that level. 


But then is there no meaning to the term "African Negroid?" Yes, there is 
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meaning if we realize that what we are talking about is a large number of 
tribal peoples, from Senegal to Angola (largely along the coast) who possess 


certain similarities among themselves but who possess these similarities 


not because they are a separate race but because: (a) they have exchanged 
genes more often with each other than with outsiders, and (b) because their 


predominant type tends to possess a unique cluster of non-unique genes. 


Those characteristics which are commonly thought to comprise "Negroid-ness ,;" 
such as dark brown or near-black skin, short tightiy-curled hair, flared 
nostrils, and prominent lips are in no sense "Negroid" crafte, considered 
individually. Each one of these characteristics has a wide, irregular 
dispersal in areas beyond West Africa and some have a world-wide character. 
The only places where they happen to be found clustered pascbeer is, however, 
in West Africa and, to a lesser degree, in southeast Asia-Oceania. (This 


is true, of course, only prior to modern migrations). 


But not all of the individuals of West Africa possess the above characteristics. 
West African "Negroids" may be found with aquiline noses, lighter skin, et cetera, 
thus illustrating that we are speaking only of a “predominant type" or "predom- . 


inant cluster of genes" and not of a "race." 


We must also bear in mind that most of the people of South Africa, East Africa, 
and Central-North Afciva do not exhibit the "Negroid" siiees of traits but 

rather are intermediate between the "Negroid" and Mediterraneen-Middle Eastern 
"Caucasoid" types, except in southwest Africa where certain unique and "Mongoloid" 


type features are found. 


* * * 


The complexity of human relationships has been greatly increased by modern 
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migrations. Isolation was probably a major element in the former develop- 


ment of unique genes, but now isolation is largely being replaced by constant 

movement of peoples and this increases the importance of a second element in 

genetic transformation, that of intermarriage. Many new physical types have 

undoubtedly developed in the past as a result of the coming together of 

previously isolated peoples, but that protess is currently especially signif- 
. icant (as in Latin America, Hawaii, the South Pacific and elsewhere, where 


new hybrid "races" are now coming into existence). 


The process of intermarriage is, of course, a very ancient phenomenen and : 
suggests another sense in which "we are all Africans." From documentary 
evidence it is known that significant numbers of Africans of "Negroid" and 
partially "Negroid" character have often been present in North Africa, the 
Middle East and Mediterranean Europe. The Egyptian people have had a notice- 
able "Negroid" strain since very ancient times and Black Africans have also 
been present in considerable numbers in Europe itself. Ancient Greece and 

the Roman Empire absorbed many people of "Negroid" ancestry and Roman troops 
‘of African origin were stationed as far north as the British Isles. Other 
Aevtdien moved about much of southern Europe as part of invading Muslim armies 
at a later date. From these and other sources it would appear likely that 
small amounts of African ancestry are the common possession of large numbers 
of modern-day Europeans, albeit having little or no effect upon outward 


physical characteristics. 


IV. THE WEST'S AFRO-AMERICAN HERITAGE 


Individuals of African descent have been prominent in the history of the 


co 


Western United States since the 1530's. To fully understand this important 
Afro-American heritage we must turn back in time to the history of Spain and 


the Spanish Empire in the New World. 


The Spanish Racial Heritage 
The Spaniards who reached the West Indies after 1492 were of exceedingly 
mixed ancestry. For at least a thousand years Greeks, Carthaginians, and 
Romans had maintained trade routes from Africa to Spain which had resulted 
in the introduction of Africans into the latter area. Then the Muslim conquest 
of Spain in the 700's led to a further introduction of various kinds of Siciceie. 
not as slaves or settlers, but as conquerors and rulers. Still later, during 
the 1400's and 1500's, Portuguese traders and Spanish expeditions into Morocco 
brought in a new group of Africans, including blacks of tribal-West African 


origin and Muslims of all colors and shades. 


Thus, the Spaniard of 1492 was of mixed racial background and had had extensive 


experience at ruling, being ruled by, and inter-marrying with non-Europeans. 


The African Reaches the New World 
In the early years of the sixteenth century, long before any Englishmen had | 
established colonies in the Americas, Africans and part-Africans began coming 
to the West Indies. Some were black Africans purchased by the Spaniards £rom 
Portuguese slave traders. Others were Christian blacks born in Spain itself. 
Still others were Moorish (Muslim) captives of various colors. Some of these 
Africans were free, but the majority were captives (i.e., slaves). These slaves 
could become free under a number of circumstances and were, in any case, pro- 
vided with many rights by virtue of their wietus as human beings and subjects 


of the Spanish Crown (see Frank Tannenbaum's Slave and Citizen The Negro in the 
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Americas for a discussion of the status of the slave in Spanish society). 


Between 1520 and the 1560's, the number of Black Africans in the West Indies 
increased very rapidly. By the latter date Puerto Rico had 15,000 Africans 
and less than 500 Spaniards; Haiti (Santo Domingo) had over 30,000 Negroes 
and about 2,000 Spaniards ; and Cuba and the coasts of the mainland from 
Vera Cruz, Mexico to Cartagena, Colombia possess a similar ratio of blacks 

to Europeans. In all of these areas race mixture occurred rapidly, with the 
surviving Indians being absorbed into the African and Spanish communities and 


with a new mulatto class developing as well. 


. Black Pioneers in Carolina, New Mexico, and Kansas 
Virtually every Spanish expedition sitihel reached the mainland of North America 
included numbers of Africans of Muslim or non-Muslim background; and in the 
1520's blacks became permanent residents in Mexico and the Carolinas. The 
latter event occurred when, in 1525-1527, the Lucas Vasques de Ayliéa expedi- 
tion attempted to found a colony along the Carolina coast. Indian hostility 
and fever plagued the Spaniards while the Negro slaves rebelled and apparently 
were left behind by the fleeing eee survivors. . It is therefore very likely 
that these blacks intermarried with the Carolina Indians and became the first 
permanent néno ties residents of what is now the United States, eighty years 


before Jamestown. 


Africans also became early "settlers" elsewhere in North America. Several 
other Spanish expeditions left Negroes behind who had run away or hidden with 
the Indians. Hundreds of Negroes accompanied the Vasques de Coronado expedition 


to New Mexico and Kansas in 1539 - 1542 and several blacks remained in New 


Mexico. A mulatto woman was left with Indians in Kansas in the 1590's by the 
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Ley vade Bonilla-Umana expedition. A number of blacks may well have settled 

in the South during the period from the 1520's to the 1560's as a result of 
escaping from expeditions led by de Soto, Narvdez, and others. A black 
Muslim survivor of the Narvdez party, Esteban, traveled with Cabeza de Vaca 
from Texas to Sonora and then became the first non-Indian known to have 
entered New Mexico. By 1565, when the Spaniards successfully founded 

St. Augustine, Florida (their first permanent settlement in the United States) 
blacks or descendants of blacks were already living with Indians in the Caro- 
linas, Kansas, New Mexico, and probably scattered from Arizona to the Atlantic 
seaboard. From its very beginning also, St. Augustine included among its 


population a significant number of persons of. African background. 


Africans in Mexico 
Afro-Americans were very important in the expansion of Spanish power northward 
in Mexico and in what is now the Southwestern United States. Very few European 
Spaniards were available for service in this region and expansion therefore de- 
pended upon the extensive use of natives, Afro-Americans, and mixed bloods of 
all varieties. Negroes who had been converted to Christianity and who spoke 
Spanish were especially useful in helping to supervise mission Indians and in 


developing new towns devoted to mining. 


Not all Africans were willing to submit passively to Spanish rule, however. 
There were many serious black and black-Indian rebellions in the West Indies 
and Panama. In 1537 the Negroes at the mines of Amatepeque in Mexico rebelled 
and elected a "king" of ae | Spanish troops crushed this rebellion but 


during the 1546 - 1600 period bands of Negro raiders troubled north central 


Mexico and cooperated with the Chichimec Indian tribes, who were also at war 
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with the Spaniards. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, though, 


most of the Afro-Americans in Mexico became free subjects of the Crown and 


were thoroughly integrated into the life of Spanish-speaking Mexico. Race | 


mixture with Spaniards and Indians rapidly tended to dilute African ancestry. 


Afro-Americans and other non-whites in the Spanish Empire suffered from many 
injustices, but nonetheless it was possible for such persons to rise to 

positions of tupext aes. especially in frontier regions. Northern Mexico 

and the southwestern United States were just such frontier regions, and by 

the eighteenth century virtually every description of Spanish towns in Gitiesbus. 
Durango, and Sonora has reference to the presence of mulattoes. In addition, 

one sometimes finds record of adventurous Afro-American individuals, such as 

a mulatto who traveled from the Hopi villages to southern Arizona in 1720, 


the first non-Indian to pass through that region in more than a century. 


New Mexico also had its share of part-African settlers in the seventeenth 
century. When civil war broke out in that province in 1640 - 1643, one faction 


was said to be composed of mestizos and mulattos. Subsequently, the same 


. general faction was said to include "mestizos and samba higos, sons of Indian 
men and Negroes, and mulattos." In 1680, Pueblo Indian rebels in New Mexico. 
>. ie were aided by "confident coyotes, mestizos, and mulattoes" who were able to 
fight on horseback and with guns as well as any Spaniard. (A mestizo is an 
Indian-Spanish mixed-blood and a coyote is one-quarter Spanish, three-quarters 


Indian). 


Black Soldiers Fight Indians for Spain 


By 1744 the Marquis de Altamira was noting that many troops along the northern 


frontier of the Spanish Empire, and especially in Texas, were not European 
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Spaniards but were mixed-bloods or non-whites. In 1/60 it was asserted 

by. inothiex Spaniard that most of the frontier soldiers site witabens These 
mulatto, mestizo (Indian-white) and Indian soldiers were often looked down 
upon by European Spaniards, but without their presence there would have been 


no way for Spain to have held northern Mexico or the Southwest. 


Afro-Americans Settle in Baja California 
When the Spanish Empire was expanded to include Baja California in the early 
1700's a large number of Afro-Americans moved across the Gulf of California 
to that peninsula. A few part~-Africans helped to lead the Indians ere in 
a rebellion against the invasion, but most of the Afro-Americans became miners 
and soldiers and were loyal to the Crown. In 1/790 the population of Baja 
California included 844 Spanish-speaking persons of whom 21.7Z were mulattos ‘* 
(183), mostly concentrated at the mines of Santa Ana. The province also had 
418 “castas" (persons of unclassified mixed ancestry) who constituted 49.42% of 
the population and 243 persons classified as "Espanol" (Spanish). Many of the 
"castas" and some of the Spaniards were probably part-African and therefore | 
it is probable that at least one of every four Spaiishdapeiitne Baja Californians 


was Afro-American. 


The Settlement of California 
In 1769 the Spanish Empire was expanded to include coastal California. Because 
Sonora, Sinaloa, and Baja’ California included so many part-Africans among their 
Spanish-speaking residents it is not at all surprising that from ke wake first 
Afro-Americans played an important role in the occupation of California. The 
Portold expedition which founded San Diego and Monterey and which jie tiles the 


coast numbered among its members at least one mulatto soldier, Juan Antonio Coronel 
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(a soldado de cuera, or leather-jacket soldier, so called because these 

troops wore thick cowhide jackets and carried leather shields and lances. 

They were crack frontier troops, used to control and fight Indians). Several 
mulatto mule drivers were also with the expedition, including one who traveled 


alone through the strange land in February, 1370. 


The Juan Bautista de Anza expedition of 1775, very important in the annals 

of California settlement, included seven mulatto soldiers out sea total of 
twenty-nine, or virtually one out of four. These and other early Afro-Americans 
in California blazed trails, fought Indians, suffered from near starvation, aa 
finally settled down to help found towns and develop ranches. All of the early 
African pioneers in California were free men and women, serving either as 
soldiers or civilian settlers. Later, in the 1790's and early 1800's, some 
convicts were sent to California to serve out ‘their sentences and of one such 
group in 1798 four (18%) were mulattos. Generally, convicts of this type 


had been convicted of petty crimes and soon became free men in California. 


Overall, at least 20% (one in five) of the Spanish-speaking settlers ati 
soldiers in California in the 1790's were of African or picaited tia back- 
ground. Since the Spaniards's position was at best precarious, with perhaps 
200,000 Indians to pacify and control, the Afro-American's contribution in 


terms of manpower can be seen as being absolutely essential. 


Several Spanish settlements in California could not have been founded without 
Afro-Americans, since the latter constituted a large enough percentage of the 
settlers so that the settlement would not have been feasible without their 


presence. This was certainly the case in the founding of the now-great city 


of Los Angeles in 1781. 
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Los Angeles - An Afro-American Town 


Of the first forty-six pobladores (settlers) of Los Angeles, twenty-six 


(56.5%) were African or part-African. Of the remainder, one was a Chinese 
from Manila, two were "Espanol," and the rest were Indian or part-Indian. 


The first alcalde of Los Angeles was Jose Vanegas, an Indian, while Francisco 


Reyes, a mulatto married to Maria del Carmen Dominguez (Spanish-Indian), served 


as alcalde during the 1790's. 


The settlers of Los Angeles were completely mixed, racially speaking. Of 

the eleven original families, seven involved couples of different racial back- 
ground while two couples were already mulattos. Only two families’ members 
were both of the same race, and they were Indians. At least nine children 
were of mixed Indian-Spanish-Negro ancestry and they composed 19.5% of the 
Se ay Some of the mulattos may.have also been Indian-Spanish-Negro 


mixed-bloods, since the children of a mulatto and an Indian were sometimes 


classified as mulatto in California. 


Early Los Angeles was thoroughly integrated since house lots were distributed 


to the settlers without reference to racial characteristics. 


Part-Africans Numerous Everywhere 
Other communities in California were also racially mixed. Santa Barbara 
possessed a Spanish-speaking population which was more than half non-white 


or mixed~blood. Afro-Americans constituted at least 19.3% of Santa Barbarenos 


in 1785. San Jose, now one of California's larger cities, possessed a popula- 
tion in 1790 which was at least 24.3% part-African and 59.52 non-Espanol. In 
the same year Afro-Americans constituted 18.5% of the settlers at Monterey, 


the Spanish capital of California. At San Francisco, eight years earlier, 
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the military garrison was at least 18.1% Afro-American and more than half 
non-Espanol, but by 1790 persons designated as part—African comprised only 


14.7% of the total population. 


"Change of Race" Possible in the Spanish Empire 
The percentages which have been given above must now be qualified somewhat. | 
In California, as elsewhere in the Spanish Empire, it was quite easy for a 
person to experience a "change of race." Individuals could often purchase 
the status of "Espanol" but in California it was easy to “lighten one's color" 
by simply living in a community, acquiring local status, and perhaps, being | 
on good terms with the census-taker. For example, between 1781 and 1790 eight 
of the original settlers of Los Angeles were reclassified from mulatto to 
Tndiannieunel. from Indian-Spanish to Spanish, and from Indian to Indian- 


Spanish. Thus all became officially lighter. 


In addition, the children of an "Espanol" and an Indian-Spanish mixed-blood 


were called "Espanol" in California. 


Thus, the percentages of non-white ancestry given above are all minimum figures 
and do not reflect the number of persons called Spanish who were actually of 
mixed background. (For a detailed analysis of race mixture in California see 


Jack D. Forbes’ "Black Spaniards - the Spanish-Speaking Afro-Americans of the 


Southwest," in Phylon - The Atlantic University Review of Race and Culture, 


Vol. XXVII, No. 3, Fall 1966, pp. 233-246). 


Structure of California Society 


European-born Spaniards dominated the "power-structure" of California before 


1821, with American-born Spaniards and light-skinned mixed-bloods holding down 
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the higher ranks within the army. Afro-Americans and other non-Spaniards 

were seldom able to rise above the level of cabo (corporal literally, but 
actually an important rank) in the Spanish army, but they were able to advance 
in terms of civilian activities. The first rancher in the San Fernando Valley 
of southern California was Francisco Reyes, the mulatto mayor of Los Angeles 
from 1793 to 1795. The first rancher in the area east cad aeutiemit of Los 
Angeles was Manuel Nieto, a mulatto soldier who was the son of a Negro man 

and me "Espanol" woman. Nieto, whose wife was one-quarter Spanish and three- 
quarters Indian, acquired the use of some 167,000 acres of grazing land and 
fathered an important progeny. Juan SA tatacue:. an Indian or mestizo, . 
became the first rancher in the area south of Los Angeles, while Jose’ Bartolome 
Tapia, the son of soldier Felipe Tapia (mulatto) and Juana Cardenas (Spanish- 
Indian), became the owner of the scenic Rancho Malibu along the ocean to the 
west of Los Angeles. Tapia served as majordomo of San Luis Obispo mission, 


a type of supervisional post frequently held by mulattos. 


The Pico Family in Spanish California 
The children of Santiago de la Cruz Pico (Spanish-Indian) and Maria de la 


Bastida (mulatto) achieved considerable success in the Spanish period (before 


1821). Three of their sons, Miguel, Patricio and Francisco Javier, served as —" 


soldiers in the Santa Barbara-Los Angeles region and in 1795 acquired the first 
vail in what is now Ventura County. Miguel Pico also served as majordomo 

of Ventura mission (San Buenaventura) in 1819 - 1821. In 1860 Miguel's widow 
(Casilda Sinoba, of Spanish-Indian ancestry) died, leaving fifteen children, 
one hundred sixteen grandchildren and ninety-seven great-grandchildren, a 


total of 116 males and 112 females. 
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José Maria Pico, another son of Santiago, served as a soldier and in 1798 


became cabo at San Luis Obispo Mission (in charge of the soldiers stationed 


there). From 1805 to 1818 he served as a sergeant (a high achievement for 


a mixed-blood) and may have been promoted to alférez (ensign) upon his 
retirement. José Maria had three sons (one of whom was Governor Pio Pico) 
and seven daughters. 

José Dolores Pico, still another son of Snatiago, married Gertrudis Amezquita 
(a mulatto) in 1791 while still a common soldier. After her death he trans- 
ferred north to the Monterey garrison, married Isabel Cota ("Espanol," and 

of an important family) and by 1811 had become a sergeant. José Dolores led 
many campaigns against the tnatciee: was dangerously wounded in 1815, and 
acquired a ranch in the Salinas area a few years later. His widow died in 


1869 leaving over one hundred part-African and part-Indian descendants. 


These examples should serve to illustrate the extent to which persons of 
Afro-American background achieved success during the Spanish period in 
California (1769 - 1821). But all of the above is nothing when compared with 


their achievements during the period from 1821 to 1847, when the Southwest 


was a part of the Republic of Mexico. 
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The Mexican Period 
Mexican independence brought new ideas of republicanism into California 
and also led to the dethronement of European Spaniards and to the breaking 
up of the large mission estates. Mixed-bloods found it easier to secure 
land grants, wealth, and higher military rank. The successes of Tiburcio 


Tapia and the Picos should serve to illustrate this process. 


Tiburete Tapia: Mixed-Blood Los Angeles Leader 
Tiburcio Tapia, born at San Luis Obispo in 1789, was the son of Jose Bar- 
tolome Tapia. He was at least one-eighth Negro and one-eighth Indian. He 
scumebiinied his military career as a soldier at Santa Barbara and by 1824 
had risen to the position of head of the Purisima Mission escort. There- 
after he entered business as a merchant and still later acquired Rancho 
Cucamonga east of Los Angeles. Tapia ddebed in the provincial legislature 
in 1827 and 1833, served as mayor of Los Angeles on three occasions, as 
auxiliary and assistant mayor twice, and as a judge. Obviously a powerful 
figure in Los Angeles, he was described as a man of "good sense, good char- 
acter, and some wealth." One of the "finest" of Los Angeles' town houses 
belonged to Tapia, in the area now being restored as the Pueblo de Los 


Angeles Historical monument. 


The daughters of the Tapia family married many prominent persons and 
helped to disperse African and Indian ancestry widely, although in ever 


more munute quantities. 


The Pico Family Rises to the Top 
The Picos probably achieved greater success and social prominence than 


any other Afro-American family in California. Two of the sons of Jose 
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Maria Pico can serve as examples of this “upward Mobility." Andres Pico 

(born in 1810) rapidly acquired wealth (accumulating a long string of ranchos) 
and prominence in the San Diego region. He achieved the rank of captain, 
served as a governmental official in numerous capacities, was sent as an 
official delegate to Mexico City, and functioned as a military commander in 
several factional rebellions within California. His greatest fame camel how- 
ever, in 1846 when he became third in command of Mexican forces resisting 

the United States and defeated General Stephen Watts Kearny at the Battle 

of San Pasqual. ‘In January, 1847 he represented the Californians at the 


treaty discussions with John C. Fremont. Still later he served as a member 


of the California State Legislature. 


Pio Pico, Mixed-Blood Governor 
Andres’ elder brother, Pio Pico, rose rapidly after 1821 in a very similar 
manner. He acquired ranches, obtained governmental appointments, and early 
aspired to the governorship. In 1834 he married Maria Ignacia Alvarado, a 
very wise marriage in view of the power of the Alvarado family (a "white" 
family, one of whose scions, Juan Bautista de Alvarado,dominated California 
politics during the 1830's and early 1840's). As is appropriate with the 
"new rich", the "marriage feast" supplied by Pico for his wedding was "the 
most sumptuous and prolonged on record...Festivities lasted eight days 


and were attended by all Los Angeles." 


Finally, after service in numerous capacities, Pio Pico became governor 


in 1845, serving until United States forces overran the province in 1846. 


The daughters of the Pico family tended to marry socially prominent, 


lighter-skinned Californians (as when Concepcion Pico married Domingo 


Carrillo and Estafana and Jacinta Pico, successively, married Jose Antonio 
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Carrillo) or foreigners coming into the province. Several thousand persons, 
probably a majority with Anglo-Saxon names, are today descendants of Santiago 


and Maria Pico. 


> 


Race Mixture in California 
The rise of mixed-bloods into the upper strata of Mexican California society 
was greatly facilitated by the fact that census records failed to designate 
any racial characteristics after 1800. This in turn was largely due to the 
fact that the bulk of the population was becoming so thoroughly mixed that 
classifications were almost meaningless, especially when so many persons 


had acquired fictitious designations. 


In general, the lower half of the Spanish-speaking population, in economic 
terms, became thoroughly hybridized, with the Indian, African, and Spanish 
strains being blended together. As time went on, the Indian strain grad- 
ually assumed dominance because of frequent intermarriage with California 
Indians who had been Christianized and: hispanicized in the missions. 

The upper half of the Spanish-speaking population continued throughout the 
Mexican period to hacks light" in such a manner as to tone down any Indian 
or Negroid features. This process was facilitated by the willingness of 
the few European-born Spaniards to intermarry with light-skinned mixed- 
bloods because of a general shortage of Spanish-speaking women. The mixed- 
bloods were also "lightened" because several hundred foreign men baoetiy 
British and Anglo-American) settled in the province and usually married 
girls from the wealthier familibe. By 1848 many of. the more powerful fami- 


lies in California had "lightened" themselves by intermarriage with foreigners 


of European origin, but darker children continued to "embarrass" such 


y the 


families for several generations. 


A number of dark-skinned families were able to rise into the upper 
strata of society during the Mexican period, but the tendency to "marry 
light" led ordinarily to their gradually becoming "white." It seems that a 
wealthy family of non-white origin could always find "suitable" marriage | 


partners! 


Indians at Bottom of California Society 

It should be stressed here that California before 1848 was basically a 
feudal society in which the thousands of native Indians generally occupied 
the lowest rung. These local Indians performed most of the labor in the 
region and all of the Spanish-speaking people, whether of mixed origin or 
‘not, were in a real sense members of a small ruling class, lording it over 
the natives. A small drop of Spanish blood (or merely the acquisition of 
Hispano-Mexican culture) enabled the darkest man to dress in Spanish- 


Mexican style and assume a position in the ruling population. 


Later Negro Pioneers 
the crtunees Afro-Americans in California tended to disappear into the 
general population after 1800. They simply became Californians, or after 
1821, Mexicans. But occasionally new individuals of African background 


entered the province and were identified as Negroes or mulattos for at least _ 


one generation. 


One slave of unknown race was baptized at San Francisco in 1793 and was 
still recorded as a slave in 1/98. In 1831 a Negro female slave from Peru 


was brought to California. She must have soon become free, because slavery 


was then illegal in the Republic of Mexico. From 1838 to 1844 a Mexican 
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Afro-American, Ignacio Miramontes, served as cabo of the San Francisco 


military garrison. 


Manuel Victoria: "The Black Governor" 
The most important Spanish-speaking Negro to enter California in this 
period was Lt. Col. Manuel Victoria, the "“black™ governor. Victoria had 


served as comandante of Baja California and was "an honest and energetic 


officer.'' He attempted to restore order in California (1830 - 1831) and 


prevent a disruption in the mission system. These efforts aroused the ire 
of ambitious Californians and a rebellion took place in Los Angeles. Vic- 
toria exhibited his personal bravery by advancing on the rebels with only 
thirty soldiers. He won the battle, but lost the war because his wounds 
prevented him from following through on his victory. | He left California 


at the end of. 1831. 


English-Speaking Negroes Arrive 
The first English-speaking Negro to permanently settle in California 


was "Bob", who arrived on the Albatross in January, 1816, probably coming 


. from Boston. Baptized in 1819 as Juan Cristobal, he apparently settled at 


Santa Barbara and became absorbed into the Californian population. At the 


same time the first Anglo-American white (Thomas Doak) also settled in the | ' ‘ 


province. 


In 1818 several Afro-Americans arrived in California as members of the 
Bouchard expedition, an Argentine effort to liberate the Americas from 
Spain. Norris or Fisher, a Negro, served at San Juan Capistrano as a cook 


but later left California. Mateo Jose Pascual, probably an Argentine Negro 


or mulatto, was captured by the Spanish near Santa Barbara but was later 
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exchanged for Californians taken prisoner by the Argentinians. Still later, 
Pascual deserted the Argentine expedition and stayed in California. Fran- 
cisco, a United States Negro, was captured by the Spanish and apparently 
also remained permanently in California, being absorbed into the general 


population. 


Other Negroes undoubtedly arrived in California between 1821 and 1848, many 
of them escaping from U. S. vessels. For example, one United States Negro 

ran away from the U. S. warship Cyane (1842). He took refuge with the Pomo ~ 
Indians at Clear Lake, California, only to be brutally murdered by Mexicans 


later in 1842 when the latter massacred a large number of Clear Lake In- 


dians. 


Allen B. Light: Otter-—Hunter 
A Negro runaway who became prominent was Allen B. Light, who probably 
deserted from the Pilgrim in 1835 and thereafter became a successful otter- 
hunter along the California coast. Light participated in several California 
rebellions in 1836 - 1838 and became a Mexican citizen. In 1839 he was 
appointed by Governor Alvarado to the post of "comisario general" in charge 
of ae suppression of illegal otter hunting. Subsequently he settled in 


the San Diego region, still being a hunter in 1846 - 1848. 


‘Black "Mountain Men” 
Advancing towards the Far West during the period from 1800 to the 1840's 
were numbers of English and French-speaking fur trappers, hunters, and 
adventurers, sometimes called "mountain men". These rugged frontiersmen 


were often of racially mixed ancestry and a number were Afro-Americans. 


One such individual was York, the Negro who helped to keep the Lewis and 
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Clark expedition's other members alive by obtaining food from Indians in 


return for his performing feats of strength. Two of the most famous black 


mountain men, Moses "Black" Harris and Edward Rose, got as far west as the. 
Great Salt Lake and the Oregon country but apparently never entered Califor— 


nia. Other Afro-Americans did, however, reach Mexican territory. 


In 1826 the first over land party of Anglo-Americans to reach California 

(led by Jedidiah Smith), included Peter Ranne (or Ranee), a "man of color". 
The party traveled from the Great Salt Lake to Los Angeles. Leaving the 
rest of the party near Los Angeles, Smith and Ranne traveled to San Diego 
for an interview with Governor Echeandia and then the entire party journeyed 
north to the Great Central Valley of California. Some of the men, including 
Ranne, spent the winter of 1826 - 1827 in California while Smith returned to 
the Great Salt Lake. In the latter year Smith returned to California with 


a new group of men, half of whom were killed by Mohave Indians on the Colorado 


River. Among the dead was Polette Labross, a mulatto. 


The balance of Smith's men rejoined the party left in California the pre- 
: vious winter and then the combined group trekked north to Oregon. There the 
Umpqua River Indians killed all but three of the trappers and among those 


killed was Peter Ranne. ' 


James Beckwourth, the famous mulatto mountain man and scout, never became 
a permanent settler in California, but he was a frequent visitor. After 
spending many years as a fur trapper and as a leading man among the Crow 


Indians, Beckwourth from 1838 to 1840 joined with Peg-leg Smith and Ute and 


Shawnee Indians in stealing large herds of horses in southern California 


(an acceptable job for a mountain man). In 1840 he married a Mexican girl 


in New Mexico. From 1844 to 1846 Beckwourth was back in California, taking 
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part in a rebellion in i845. In 1846 he stole 1800 horses in the Los 


Angeles area and drove them to Colorado. 


During 1847 and 1848 Beckwourth served as a scout for the U. S. Army, 
operating between California and Missouri. During 1847 he served as the 

mail carrier frou Monterey to southern California, in true “pony express” 
style. Beckwourth was deacrthad as "an old trapper..., a counterpart of 

Jim Bridger...and was in ae estimation, one of the best chroniclers of the 
Plains I have ever entousipenad: ° shes his reputation for absolute veracity 


was not unchallenged." 


Beckwourth participated in the California gold rush and became one of the 
first settlers in Plumas County, California. But in 1857 he returned 


.to the New Mexico-Colorado region and finally died with the Crow Indians in 


1866. 


Quadroon Civic Leader of Early San Francisco 
One of the most successful Afro-Americans arriving late in the Mexican 
period was William Alexander Leidesdorff, whose mother was a St. Croix 
(Virgin Islands) mulatto. From 1841 to 1845 Leidesdorff operated between 
San Francisco and Hawaii, as a ship captain and trader. The wealth which he 
accumulated allowed him ‘a purchase extensive property in ot411-codewunaad 
San Francisco. In 1844 he became a Mexican citizen and acquired a rancho 
grant in the Sacramento Valley. The following year he became the U. S. 
Vice-Consul, serving under Consul Thomas Larkin. Leidesdorff's business 
enterprises were both successful and important as pioneering efforts along 


new lines. In 1846 he built the City Hotel at Clay and Kearny Streets in 


San Francisco and in 1847 he launched the first steamship ever to sail on 
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San Francisco Bay. 


H. H. Bancroft, the historian of California, notes that Leidesdorff Nene 

not only one of [San Francisco's] most prominent businessmen, but a member 

of the council, treasurer, and member of the school committee, taking an 
active part in local politics... He was an intelligent man of fair education, 
speaking several languages; active, enterprising, and public-spirited." He 
died as a young man in 1848, one year before "descendants of Africans" were 


legally stigmatized in California. 


bee Afes-Aderteuee entered California with various overland parties coming 
from the United States. For example, dnb Negro came with the Joseph B. 
Chiles party in 1843, settling at Sonoma. Jacob Dodson, a free Negro from 
the United States, was a volunteer member of the exploring expeditions of 
Solid C. Fremont and entered California in 1843 - 1844 and again in 1845. 
During 1846 - 1847 Dodson participated in many campaigns against the Cali- 


fornians and appears to have been much relied upon by Fremont. 
The California Melting Pot 


In Mexico the descendants of Africans have been completely absorbed into 
the Mexican nationality, contributing about ten percent of the genetic 
heritage of that nation. The same process took place in California (and 


throughout the Mexican Southwest). The Californio of 1848 was a complex 


mixture of Indian, Spanish, and African with a little bit of Hawaiian, 
Chinese, Aleut-Eskimo, Russian, British, French, and Anglo-American thrown 
in for seasoning. Most of the Afro-Americans who entered California between 
1816 and 1848 were also absorbed into this conglomerate, and thus no "Negro" 


community as such ever came into existence prior to the Gold Rush. 
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It can truly be said that the pre-1848 African heritage of California has 


become the common inheritance of all Californians. The tens of thousands 
of descendants of these early Afro-Americans are still living in California, 
either as members of the Mexican-American community or of the English-speaking 


"white" population. 


OTHER AFRO-AMERICANS MOVE WESTWARD 


In the meantime, many other persons of African ancestry were moving westward, 

i especially in connection with the expansion of United States slavery. As 
early as 1803 the population of upper Louisiana (mostly Missouri) included 1,500 
English-speaking Negroes or fifteen percent of the aomeiaeine: Negro pee were 
taken into Texas in large numbers from the 1820's on and kept in slavery by 
Anglo-Texans in spite of Mexican laws requiring that they be set free. Other 
slaves were taken to Kansas during the 1850's by white Southerners seeking to 
establish slavery in that state, to Indian Territory from the 1820's on by 
Southern Indians, and, in smaller numbers, to New Mexico, Arizona, and else- 


where by Southern slave-owners. 


Free persons of color were also active in the Trans-Mississippi West, especially 


| . those with French or Spanish surnames and who had originated in Florida or 
Loutedeun. In the area of east Texas, for example, free mulattos established 
thenoaiis and were strong enough to carry on an armed struggle with some of 
their Anglo-Texan neighbors during the mid-1850's. Other Afro-Americans 
escaped. from slavery by joining Indian tribes, and many of the Southern Indians 


who came to Oklahoma were already part-African, including especially the 


Seminoles and Creeks. George Catlin, a visitor to the West during the 1830's, 
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remarked that "the finest built and most powerful men I have ever yet seen, 


have been some of the . .. Negro and the North American Indian mixed, of 


equal blood. These instances are rare, to be sure, yet are occasionally 
to be found amongst the Seminoles and Cherokees, and also amongst the 


Comanchees [sic] even, and the Chaddoes [Caddos]." 


The Westward Movement of Racism 
oy The conquest of the Far West by the United States, commencing in 1846, had 
the unfortunate consequence of replacing Hispano-Mexican tolerance with Anglo- 


American racism, a racism directed against American Indians, Mexicans, and 


Orientals, as well as towards persons of noticeable African descent. 


The English-speaking whites of the United States had brought from northern 
Europe a species of chauvinism and ethnocentrism largely unknown elsewhere. 
It may have been a by-product of the Calvinistic tendency to view all "strange" 
peoples as belonging to the Devil and being beyond the possibility of salvation, 


but, whatever its origin, this antipathy towards "foreigners," and especially 


towards darker-skinned foreigners, was intensified by many decades of vicious 


warfare with native Indian groups and by the institution of slavery. 


In 1619 Africans began to arrive in Virginia and, shortly thereafter, in the 
Dutch colony of New Amsterdam. At first the Africans were regarded much the 


Same as indentured servants of European origin. Blacks and whites were sold 


together, worked together, ran away together, and intermarried. By the latter 


part of the seventeenth century mulattos were numerous enough to be mentioned 


as a separate class in the statutes of Virginia and other colonies. 


For several generations it was possible for Africans to obtain their freedom 
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through their own efforts and, theoretically at least, free persons of 


color could exercise all of the rights of citizenship. 


Between 1680 and 1750, however, the rights of persons of African ancestry 
were gradually Rletuigtiad due, it is to be suspected, to the following 
circumstances: (1) one did not have to create good conditions in the colonies 
to obtain more black workers, since the latter came on an involuntary basis 
in any case; (2) it was to the mercenary advantage of the planter to reduce 
the rights of his servants and to insure that the latter's children would 
also be his servants (i.e., to perpetual slavery); (3) the blacks were in- 
creasingly the object of fear as their numbers became greater and as they 
mixed with potentially dangerous Indians; and (4) in the Englishman's mind 
darker skin color came to be equivalent to a servile status as most eastern 
‘tndtons as well as Negroes were reduced to such positions and as the status 


of the remaining white indentured servants improved. 


Most important, of course, is the fact that conamau is often profitable. 

It is rewarding to be a member of a ruling class with helpless servants to 
exploit. The ego is inflated, "objects" for taking out one's sadistic tendencies 
are always at hand, and a life of luxury can be erected upon the basis of an 
inexpensive and immobile labor force. We must not overlook this central fact: 
that a large part of the wealth of the United States was either obtained as 

a result of conquering Indians and other arise or as a result of oxpiieitee 
captive cheap labor. A system erected on such a basis, as long as it remains 
profitable and useful, will tend to be rigidly maintained and expanded as 


new generations demand their own opportunities for exploitation and as the 


lust for material wealth creates new appetites. 
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A system of human relationships based upon the enforced exploitation of 

other human beings bears a price, however, a price of guilt and a price 

of "control." One cannot take property from others without the use of 
extensive violence nor can one maintain large numbers of, people in perpetual 
captivity without the erection of a rigid police state utilizing terror as 
the ultimate weapon. Not only are the slaves to be held in subjection by 
means of force, but the free persons of color must also be kept "in their 
place" because their presence serves to contradict one of the arguments for 
Slavery invented by guilt-ridden masters: that the African was by nature 
inferior and suited only for a slave status. All Africans and Afro-Americans 


must either be slaves or, if technically free, must be regarded as an inferior 


slave-like class. 


Generally speaking, thal axece sien of this racist system of relationships 
proceeded gradually and steadily and did not reach its peak of development 
until the 1850's. In short, the position of the Afro-American, whether slave 
or free, tended to decline as time went by, and this in spite of a brief 
improvement during the revolutionary era when some 5,000 Negroes and Mulattos 
fought for colonial independence and equalitarian ideas were in vogue among 


the whites. 


The gradual elimination of slavery in the North after independence did not 
mean that northern whites had abandoned racism. On the contrary, most seem 
to have favored not only ending Slavery but also keeping free Negroes out. 
With the exception of New England (and particularly Massachusetts), where 


conditions did sometimes improve before the Civil War, the free person of 


color was everywhere subject to Jim Crow regulations, to increasing mob 
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violence, and to extremely hostile legislation. Negroes, for example, 
actually lost the right to vote in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Connecticut 


in the decades preceding the Civil War. 


The famous French visitor, Alexis de Tocqueville, was amazed that "the 
prejudice of race appears to be stronger in the states that have abolished 


slavery than in those where it still exists; and nowhere is it so intolerant 


as in.those states where servitude has never been known." C. Vann Woodward, 


in The Strange Career of Jim Crow (p. 19) has noted that “generally speaking, 
the farther west the Negro went in the free states the harsher he found the | 
proscription and segregation." In brief, white racism had become so much 

a part of Anglo-American character after 1800 that, by and large, it did 

not demand a large number of non-whites to make it visible. On the contrary, 
‘the whites who settled in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Oregon, California and 


elsewhere were determined in advance to erect solely white communities. 


The Legal Disabilities of Negroes 
During the late 1840's and 1850's, when United States power became doutitent 
in the Far West, persons of visible African ancestry were seis severe legal 
proscription. Generally speaking, they could not obtain any land under the 
preemption laws and they were specifically prohibited from acquiring land 
grants in the Oregon and New Mexico territories. Between 1856 and the end 
of the Civil War Negroes, as persons not qualifying for citizenship, could 
not obtain tani anywhere in the federally-controlled territories of the 
West and by the terms of the Oregon Constitution of 1857 they could nd tae 


any class of real estate in that state. 


Most new states, following the early lead of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 


ait Rak in nt ee ee “a 
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Miswentt. sought to prohibit the entry of free persons of color. Oregon 
whites voted eight to one to totally prohibit Negroes in 1857 while the 
California legislature almost adopted an exclusionist policy on several 
occasions in the 1850's. On the whole, these anti-immigration laws were 
ineffective and merely served to intimidate Negroes. But everywhere west 
of New York Negroes were prohibited from voting and holding public office, 
from testifying in court against whites, from serving on juries, and in 


Oregon, from maintaining lawsuits in the courts. 


It is ironic that the most legally racist of the "free" states, Oregon, was 
the farthest removed from Negro population centers, possessed a very small 
Afro-American population, and had comparatively few whites of deep southern 


origin. 


The "Jim Crow" system of segregation, essentially developed in the North, 

spread to the Far West during the 1850's. In the North, Negroes were segre- 
gated in the church, on the streetcar, on the train, in all forms of public 
accommodation, and, generally, in education. The rough and tumble of beste 
life, as well as the Hispano-Mexican-French traditions, sometimes ameliorated 
Jim Crow but usually only temporarily. The northern white was seldom able 

to adjust to a contrary view of race relations, and the southern white generally 
accepted Jim Crow wherever slavery did not exist to legally render the Negro 


helpless. 


California Statehood and the Negro 
As indicated earlier, a few English-speaking Negroes entered California during — 


the early 1840's and their number was augmented during the 1848 gold rush. It 


would appear that they did not at first suffer from any serious discrimination 
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since California was still largely Hispano-Mexican and the gold miners 
were tolerant of diversity during the first few months of the "rush." The 
mining districts were not overly crowded, gold was abundant, and even 
Indians were allowed to dig for mineral (either on their own or in the 
employ of others). During 1849, on the other hand, the Anglo-American 
became dominant in the gold region and the intense rivalry for riches led 
to antipathy towards all non-Anglos. Indians, Mexicans, and other groups 


began to be targets for vicious assaults and a discriminatory society began 


to appear. 


The California a aan Convention of 1849 marks the formal close of 
the era of Mexican racial tolerance. In spite of the partial cbjectiaal 

of a few Mexican-American and Californianizéd Anglo-American delegates, the 
convention voted to disfranchise "Indians, Africans, and the descendents 


of Africans." 


Ironically, at least one of the delegates, Antonio Maria Pico, was approx- 
imately one-eighth African and one-eighth Indian, but he apparently kept his 
silence anticipating perhaps that wealthy mixed-bloods would be able to 
exercise their political rights. In this he was correct, since Spanish- 


speaking mixed-bloods were able to hold political office for several decades, 


especially in southern California. 
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The Negro in the California Gold Rush 
Several thousands of English-speaking Negroes (along with other Afro- 
Americans) participated in the West's greatest gold rush. At least one 
thousand new Negroes were in California by 1850 and more than four thousand 
by 1860, a hundreds of others undoubtedly spent brief periods of 
time in the state or were unrecorded by the census. During the general gold 
rush period English-speaking Negroes constituted from one-half to one per- 
cent of the total non-Indian population, but the cupcusiciiaaai significantly 
higher in the San Francisco, Sacramento, and "Mother Lode" regions where 


most Negroes were concentrated. 


Afro-Americans came to California during this era by all of the overland routes 
as well as by sea (via Panama and Nicaragua or around Cape Horn). Many (prob- 
‘is a majority) were free persons of color who came west to make their fortune 
in mining or business. Many were slaves brought by southern whites who hoped 
to use slave labor in the mines, while a few were slaves who were allowed to 
come to California on their own (with a chance to work for their freedom or 
merely to earn money for the owner back home). Some were runaways, seeking 


their freedom in the Far West. 


Negroes thus faced all of the hardships of the overland trail and the long 
voyage with, of course, the added burden of often being forced to perform 


extra tasks or of being victimized by racial bigots encountered enroute. 


The initial target of most Negroes was undoubtedly the gold mining region 
of the Sierra Nevada foothills, but during the 1850's a trend towards resi- 


dence in cities or towns is evident. By 1860 one-third of the state's Negroes 
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resided in San Francisco or Sacramento counties while those who continued - 
to live in the mining regions were more and more becoming artisans, cooks, 


and barbers rather than miners. 


We do not know the precise status of the black miner after 1848 because much 

of the firsthand testimony is contradictory. In most mining camps the 

miners refused tio allow a man to hire (or control) another man's labor, and 
thus the use of Indian or Negro workers was ruled out (the use of heed workers 
or slaves would have given one miner an advantage over his competitors who 
could not afford hired help or who had no slaves). Southern slave-owners were, 
however, occasionally able to use slave-labor by either congregating tomsbher 
in cextete camps or by making it appear that their slaves were individual 


miners working on their own claims. 


Local and state law enforcement agencies, as such, rarely interfered with the 
practice of slavery in California, except in a few instances where a forced 


return of the slave to the South was involved. 


That individual Negro miners were tolerated in some areas throughout the mining 
saieteil is evident from early photographs and diaries. On the other hand, the 
general tendency was for Anglo-American miners to drive non-Anglos away hie 
desirable locations and cases are recorded where Negro claims were forcibly 
seized by whites. Perhaps for this reason more and more Negroes appear to 
have given up nti 4a favor of occupations which they tended to dominate in 
this period, being cooks, waiters, and barbers, or serving as general laborers. 
On the other hand, there were a number of individual Negroes and some Negro- 


organized mining companies that did manage to remain in the gold region and 
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make profitable discoveries. 


In the mining camps and newly-constructed towns of northern California 
segregation was not always strictly enforced and there is some indication 
that color lines were often obscured in the saloons and hotels, and that 
interracial narciaen occasionally took place (the 1850 Negro population 
was predominantly male, which probably encouraged lisheis wae women of 

’ other races). Nevertheless, enough discrimination was regularly encountered 
to encourage the people of color to begin organizing their own separate 
institutions, including churches, social organizations, and newspapers. 
Likewise, active anti-Negro legislation led to the establishment of separate 
"colored schools" and protective organizations. ‘The establishment of a 
distinct "Negro" or "colored" community, with separate institutions, was, 
however, not a unique California phenomenon but was rather an extension of 


northern Negro attitudes and practices to the west coast. 


San Francisco and Sacramento were the earliest centers for organized activ- 


ity by English-speaking Negroes, with the years from 1852 to 1856 witnessing 


the establishment of Baptist, African Methodist Episcopal, and African Methodist 


Episcopal Zion churches, an educational-cultural organization (the San Francisco 


Athenaeum with its own library), a newspaper (the Mirror of the Times), | | 
and private schools. These latter lie organized in both cities in 1854 be- 
cause non-white children were barred from the public schools. Gradually these, 
and other Negro schools, were supported by the local white school boards and 


became segregated "colored" public schools. | 
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The First Afro-American Revolution 
During the 1850's and 1860's the Sle ii cen people of the eastern half 
of the United States, in alliance with white radicals (the "abolitionists"), 
staged the first revolution in race relations since the establishment of the 
United States. This Afro-American awakening and the accompanying develop- 
ment of a militant spirit took several forms. In the North it was a three- 
pronged movement designed to destroy 'Jim Crow" in the "free" states, halt the 
expansion of slavery in the West, and liberate the slaves of the South. The 
Southern Negroes did their part by fleeing to the North and to the swamps, by 
subverting the slave system internally, and, during the Civil War, by openly 


rebelling. 


All too often writers dealing with the Civil War era have concentrated their 
attention upon the sectional rivalry between North and South. This political , 
and economic struggle, while of great significance, must not obscure the 
simultaneous but not identical Afro-American liberation movement. The: denis 
of the latter were often opposed by Bitten whites who were at the same time 
hostile towards the South for reasons not directly related to the question 

of Negro freedom and equality. Abraham Lincoln, for example, while opposed . 


to the expansion of slavery and southern secession was neither an abolitionist | 


nor a proponent of equality for Afro-Americans. 


Without the vigorous participation of fugitive slaves, such as Frederick 
Douglass, as wit as free Negroes, the white abolétdentess would have probably 
been much less effective. Similarly, the Union Army, without its almost 
190,000 Afro-American soldiers and tens of thousands of slave allies, might 


well have experienced much great difficulty in subduing the rebel South. 
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The Negroes of the Far West, principally in California, were not numerous 
oni to influence national affairs although a few individuals seem to have 
worked with eastern anti-slavery groups. California Negroes were forced 
instead to concentrate upon defending their own precarious status during 
the 1850's and then seeking the local implementation of national reforms 


during the 1860's and 1870's. 


=" — | Racist California 
The atmosphere of California during the 1850's was poisoned by the violent 
efforts of Anglo-Americans to wrest the wealth of the land from native 
Indians and Mexicans and to prevent "foreigners" and especially non-whites 
(Chinese, Negroes, and others) from possessing any share in the spoils. 


This decade witnessed the decline of the native Indian population from per- 


haps 75,000 (although only 32,000 "domesticated" natives were counted by 
census-takers in 1852) to probably less than 50,000 (with only 18,000 "domes- 
ticated" Indians being left in 1860). The native population further declined 


to 31,000 in 1870 and 16,000 in 1880. 


The problems of California Negroes must, therefore, be viewed in perspective. 


Thousands of Indians were being murdered or driven into starvation and death 


by disease; Mexicans were being driven off their claims and, later, cheated of 
their lands; Chinese were being Lb ecawel! in the mining regions and, later, 
murdered in race riots; and, finally, other “alien" groups were sometimes 
subject to disceneneeenes treatment of a somewhat milder siete. Would one 


expect Negroes to be well-treated under such circumstances? 


California Afro-Americans were perhaps fortunate in not being very numerous 
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before the Civil War, otherwise they might have also been a target for 
organized violence. As it was, however, they were discriminated against 
by a white population which tended to link all non-whites together as a 


class of inferior people which collectively threatened white power. 


The government of California was, from its very beginning, strongly influ-— 
enced by numerous politicians of southern sympathies. The constitution, as 

' mentioned earlier, disfranchised persons of African and American Indian ancestry 
(and, by extension, all other non-whites) and the actions of the 1849-1850 

, legislature further established a racist policy. Although Governor Peter 
H. Burnett failed to obtain a law prohibiting the entry of free Negroes 


(and also partially failed in his plea for a war of extermination against 


the Indians), the legislature did limit membership in the militia to "free 
white males," prohibited non-white testimony in cases involving whites, and 
adopted vagrancy-peonage laws which served to maintain a form of Indian 


slavery until after the Civil War. 


By 1851 the "Chivalry" Democrats, a pro-southern faction led by Senator 


; William Gwin (an ex-Mississipian) gained a predominant position in California 


politics, a position which they were to hold with but a few exceptions until 
1860-1862. During their period of near-hegemony, the "Chivs" were able to 
adopt a number of racist laws ‘neludiee one which made it possible for Negroes 
who had entered California before 1850 to be seized by amyone who claimed 
them as ex-slaves, without the Negro having any right to testify on his own 
behalf. The "Chivs" also attempted bu dtvide California (with the southern 
half open to slavery), tried to set up a "coolie" labor system using Oriental 


labor, and succeeded in blocking U. S. Senate confirmation of the various 
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treaties negotiated with California Indian tribes (as a result of which the 


Indians lost their old land and failed to get anything in return). 


The Fight to Testify 
The California Negro population was not slow to respond to attacks upon its 
own people. In 1852 the San Francisco Negro community organized the Franchise 
League and began campaigning for the right to testify in court cases involving 
whites. This latter issue was brought to the fore by the murder of Gordon 
caiadin a San Francisco black barber, by a white man. The testimony of 


Robert Cowles, a witness, was thrown out by the court because an examination 


by medical doctors concluded that Cowles" hair revealed that he was one-sixteenth 


African. 


San Francisco Negroes drew up a petition which was presented to the legislature 
in March, 1852 by a white assemblyman from Placer County. The legislators 


refused to receive the petition, however. 


In 1855 the first Convention of the Colored Citizens of the State of California 
wie alliddned in Sacramento with forty-nine delegates from ten counties. The 
saleaines concentrated their attention upon the "right to testify" issue and 
claimed that since California Negroes had collectively accumulated over 

$2 million in wealth they needed the equal protection of the law. The Colored 
Citizens’ petitions to the legislature had no effect upon the lawmakers, as 
before, and a "Second Annual Convention of the Colored Citizens of the State 

of California" was called in 1856. Sixty-one delegates from seventeen counties 


again focused their major attention upon the testimony issue, but with little 


concrete success. The convention did, however, mobilize support for the 
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newly-founded colored newspaper, Mirror of the Times, and passed resolutions 


relative to education and legal equality. 


California's dominance by racist politicians continued to thwart any reforms 
| and the 1857 convention was convened in an atmosphere of discouragement. 
The fifty-five delegates passed resolutions against the Dred Scott decision 
and in favor of continuing the testimony fight, and expressed continued 
interest in education. Talk about leaving the United States to go to Canada 


or Mexico was common and, in fact, many Negroes did go to the British Columbia 


gold fields during this period. 


The Negro effort to overturn anti-testimony legislation was thwarted in 


great measure by the fact that such laws were aimed principally at the much 


‘more numerous Chinese and Indian populations. In 1856, in People v. Hall, 
the statutes were said to apply to all non-Caucasians since if they did not 
"the European white man who comes here would not be shielded from the testi- 
mony of the degraded and demoralized caste [the Chinese], while the Negro, 


fresh from the coast of Africa, the Indian of Patagonia, the Kanaka [native 


| , Hawaiian], South Sea Islander, or New Hollander, would be admitted... to 
testify against white citizens ... . The evident intention of the Act was 
to throw around the citizen a protection for life and property, which could 
only be secured by removing him above the corrupting influence of degraded 
castes ... . The same rule which would admit them to testify would admit 
them to all the equal rights of eheluenehip., and we might soon see them at 
the polls, tn the jury box, upon the bench, and in our legislative halls. 


This is not a speculation which exists in the excited and over-heated imagin- 


ation of the patriot and statesman, but it is an actual and present danger." 
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Black efforts at obtaining even minimal legal redress had to await the 
impact of southern secession and the Civil War. Between 1860 and 1862 the 
"Chiv" Democrats were destroyed politically and the Republican Party assumed 
control over California politics. In 1863 Negroes obtained the right to 
testify in cases where whites were defendents and, tidalty, in 1873 all 
racial bars ~ black testimony were eliminated. In 18/0 the first Negro 


jury was convened in Sacramento, for a case involving a Negro and a Chinese. 


The Right to Vdee 

California Negroes were concerned about the right to vote early in the 1850's, 
as is evidenced by the formation of the Franchise League in 1852. On the 
other hand, the leaders of the Colored Citizen's Convention movement did not 
take up the suffrage issue until 1864, doubtless because it was seen as a 
hopeless struggle until that date. Anti-Negro sentiment was extremely strong 
even during and after the Civil War, as is to be seen in the fact that Demo- 
crats won an election in San Francisco in 1867 largely on the issue of pre- 


venting Negroes and Orientals from voting. 


The Los Angeles Daily News of January 2, 1869 gave voice to some of the anti- 
Negro sentiment still strong in California in discussing the proposed partici- 
pation of Black Americans in the Fourth of July parade: "With a persistency 
for which radicalism is remarkable, that party [the Republicans] inétete every 
year upon insulting the white citizens of the city by claiming the right of 
the Negroes to a position in the procession... . A large majority of 
Californians are determined to keep their state and society Free from the 


taint of Mongrelism both socially and politically, and all efforts of the 


radicals to force Negroes or Chinese into public processions will be promptly 
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met and frowned down by the people... . Californians have too 


much respect for the white race, and her sons are possessed of too much 


Seeiiiemeenieme ne 


independent manhood to submit to any such outrage and insult .. . neither 
[President Grant] nor his party. can induce the white men of California to 
follow their disgusting example, and degrade their manhood and decency by 
permitting Nesroes to join them in public processions, and thus acknowledge 


their claims to social equality.” 


The Fifteenth Amendment, granting Negroes the right to vote, was not ratified 
e by California, but nonetheless it became the law after national adoption. 
Blacks were gradually able to acquire the vote during the 1870's, overcoming 


many problems including opposition to registration. 


‘Not all sections of California greeted the Fifteenth Amendment with _— 
The Ventura Fourth of July parade in 1871 included an “illustration” of the 
amendment concocted by a white named Harrington. “Language can convey no 
conception of the ludicrousness of the thing... . A Mexican cart... 
drawn by a pair of long legged, long horned Mexican oxen, with yoke attached 


to the horns by leathern thongs, carried the genius who originated the emblem 


_ and a full blown African, a mulatto, and two or three Indians. H [Harrington] 
commanded, the "genmen of color’ held the reins, and the aborigines fiddled 


and beat a base and tenor drum; and over them all floated the flag of freedom. 


The rounds of good natured cheer that greeted this ab-original turn-out, told 


of a progress in liberal sentiment a thousand fold more wonderful than the 


progress made in the mechanic arts, as displayed by a comparison of the ante- 


diluvian cart and the finest coach in the procession." A bit patronizing, 


to say the least, but at least not overtly hostile? 
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Elimination of Slavery 


Many blacks were brought to California as slaves and were held in slavery 


by their owners in spite of the state constitution. The legislature did not 
choose to adopt any rules governing the freeing of slaves and thus each case 
was left up to the individual court. Additionally, a number of ex-slaves 
were forced back into a status of slavery thanks, in part, to the fugitive 


slave law described earlier. 


Many Negroes and friendly whites were able to liberate individual slaves 
but it was not until 1857 that general interest was aroused. In that year 
the State Supreme Court (under pro-southern control) ruled that an ex-slave, 
Archy Lee, was really free but because it was the first case of its kind to 
reach the Supreme Court, the white claimant could return Lee to slavery. 


This decision, "giving the law to the north and the Negro to the south," was 


denounced by many and Lee was liberated in San Francisco, partly through the 
efforts of Mary Pleasants, a prominent blackwoman in that city. The Executive 
Committee of the Colored Citizen's Convention also raised funds for the Lee 


case. 


It is alleged that some Negroes were maintained in a status of slavery during 
the 1860's and peonage laws served to enslave Indians until well after the 


dates of the Emancipation Proclamation and Thirteenth Amendment. 


Education 
As stated previously, black Californians established their own schools in 
San Francisco and Sacramento in 1854 and shortly thereafter these schools | | 
became segregated public schools. ‘Thereafter, most schooling for Negroes, 


Orientals, and Indians, when available, was segregated, but not universally. 
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Segregation was sometimes carried to extremes, as when the Watsonville school 


board hired a white teacher to teach the children of its two colored families 


rather than integrate. 


In 1859 the state superintendent of public instruction denounced what little 
integration existed and said that "If this attempt to force Africans, Chinese. 
and Diggers [Indians] into our white schools is persisted in, it must result in 
the ruin of our schools." The 1860 legislature responded by cutting off all 
state funds from integrated schools and the 1870 legislature formally established 


a statewide segregated school system. 


Between 1871 and 1875 Negroes waged a successful campaign to eliminate the 
state segregation sian: winning an initial success when the legislature in 
1874 decided that non-white children could go to the white school if no colored 
school existed. Negro parents boycotted segregated schools, won court tests, 
and petitioned, and after 1875 the dual school system étuumbeared as a formal 


element in California education. 


Afro-Americans Elsewhere in the West 

Americans of African ancestry tended to concentrate largely in California, 
doubtless because the more urbanized environment of that state afforded eco- 
nomic opportunities not avetiiin elsewhere. Negroes were largely dentiad the 
possibility of becoming agricultural "pioneers" by adverse legislation and 
prejudice, and relatively plentiful Indian and Mexican labor inhibited: their 
settlement in much of the Southwest. Nevertheless, opportunities were avail- 
able in the mining industry and in transportation and these two -fields of 


enterprise helped to establish small black colonies in virtually every western 


region. 


Negroes were among the first prospectors in the Colorado mines, taking up 
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claims in the French Gulch area but later being forced by whites to move to 


a place called "Nigger Hill". Afro-Americans continued to be active in Col- 


orado mining for several decades, and a few were able to make significant dis- 
coveries. Others were active in mining in Nevada, Utah, British Columbia, 
South Dakota and elsewhere, although always working under more or less severe 


handicaps. As in California, these Negroes gradually abandoned mining in favor 


of urban-style occupations or employment in the transportation industry. 


Varying Styles of Life in the West 
Generally speaking, wherever Negroes were forced to associate with a predom- 
inantly Anglo-American community fies were subjected to the general pattern 
of Jim Crow relationships current in the northern United States. In a few 
regions, where Hispano-Mexican or Indian attitudes persisted, the style of 
life was radically altered by greater inter-ethnic tolerance. Two examples 
may serve to illustrate this variation. In 1857 Frederick Law Olmsted found 
that the Mexican-Americans of south Texas “consort freely with the Negroes, 
waking no distinction from pride of race. A few, of old Spanish blood, have 
purchased Negro servants, but most of them regard slavery with abhorrence.... 
[The Mexicans] are regarded by [Anglo] slaveholders with great contempt and 
suspicion for their intimacy with slaves and their competition with plantation 
labor." Another variation, illustrating the fairly numerous Indian-Negro 
contacts, is described for Ventura, California, in ca. 1865: "there was only 
one colored man in the entire section now known as Ventura county. This was 
a very black man living at [San Buenaventura Mission] . .. called ‘Nigger 
Ben’. His right name was Benjamin Elmo. He was a runaway in the fifties from 
Arkansas. He had an Indian wife and spoke Spanish like a native. He was the 


head and front of all the Indian population of the district, with a control of 


three languages and considerable executive ability." 
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The Buffalo Soldiers 
Although largely denied access to the riches of the west, Black Americans 
were given an opportunity to help the white man conquer the native Indians of 
the region. Negro troops had performed exceedingly well during the Civil War 
(some fighting in regions west of the Mississippi) and it was, therefore, 
logical to tedrult Afto-iierteias to do some of the white man's fighting in 


the Plains and Southwest. 


In 1866 legislation was adopted which allowed Negroes to serve in the regular 
"peacetime" army in up to six regiments of segregated troops. By 1867 sites 
units were operational and were assigned to garrison duty in Oklahoma and 
Kansas. Thereafter, and until 1891, they fought with great courage and ultimate 
success against Indians in New Mexico, Arizona, west Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado 
anid in the Dakotas, earning the nickname "Buffalo Soldiers" bestowed upon them 


by their native enemies. 


Mxe than 12,000 Black Americans served in the Indian wars of the west, con- 
stituting one-fifth of the cavalry assigned to that struggle. Their hesedion 
and fortitude never received just recognition at the time, nor, of course, has 
Hollywood chosen to correctly portray the racial character of the "Indian- 
Fighting" army in the multitude of "Western" motion pictures produced in recent 
decades. Does the average American ive any idea that most of the troops 


actively fighting against the Apaches over many years were black? 


The Buffalo Soldiers also produced several Medal of Honor winners, captured 

bandits along the Mexican border, preserved order in frontier towns, and 

helped to temporarily restrain white "boomers" from invading Indian lands in 

Oklahoma. The historian of the Negro troopers, William H. Leckie, has stated: | 


"The Ninth and Tenth Cavalry were first-rate regiments and major forces in 
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promoting peace and advancing civilization along America's last continental 
frontier. The thriving cities and towns, the fertile fields, and the natural 
beauty of that once wild land are monuments enough for any buffalo soldier" 


(The Buffalo Soldiers, p.260). But are they? Unfortunately, numerous moral 


questions are raised by so easily summarizing the role of Black American sol- 
diers who helped whites take away the property and freedom of native Indians 
so that that same white society could erect thriving white cities, grow fer- 


tile white fields, and leave no real monuments to the memory of brave, but 


denigrated-in-their-lifetime, soldiers. 


The Career of Henry O. Flipper 
One of the most outstanding Afro-Americans active in the west after the Civil 
War was Henry O. Flipper, who, in 1877, became the first Negro graduate from 
the United States Military Academy. Commissioned a sack lieutenant, Flipper 
served in Oklahoma and with the Tenth Cavalry of "Buffalo Soldiers" in the 
campaigns against the Apaches. In 1882 he was court-martialed and dismissed 
from the army at Fort Davis, Texas apparently as a result of the racial pre- 


judice of a senior officer. 


As a civilian Flipper devoted thirty-seven years to service in the Southwest 
and Mexico as a civil and mining engineer. He was also a translator-of 
Spanish documents and a student of southwestern history and folklore, publishing 


articles in Old Santa Fe magazine and the El Paso, Texas newspapers, and a book- 


let entitled, Did A Negro Discover Arizona and New Mexico? (on Esteban). Between 


1919 and 1921 Flipper served as an interpreter and translator for a U. S. Senate 


subcommittee and then as an assistant to Secretary of the Interior Albert B. 


Fall. Finally he retired from active life, but not before spending almost a 
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decade working in Latin America. 


Flipper's record is in some respects unique but there were many other 
Negroes who compiled outstanding records in the West during the same general 
period, including many uneducated men who served as cowboys, wagon-drivers, 


and in other colorful roles. 


Population Growth, 1850-1940 
The growth of the West's Afro-American population was slow for almost a 
century and generally merely served to maintain a stable relationship to 
the total population. Between 1850 and 1860 California's Negroes ‘ncrement 
from about 1,000 to over 4,000, in both cases constituting about one percent 
of the total non-Indian population. At the latter date ninety percent of 
‘United States Negroes were still residing in the South, with ten percent 


in the North and only a fraction of one percent in the West. 


Between 1860 and 1910 the Negro population of the Rocky i inia ‘centell 
increased from 235 to 21,467 (from 46 to 11,453 in Colorado) while that of 
Washington State went from 30 to 6,058 and that of Oregon Sion 128 to 1,492. 
California possessed 21,645 Negroes in 1910 or about two-fifths of the West's 
total of 50,662. In both 1860 and 1910 Negroes constituted less than one 
percent of the West's total population, a clear indication that the riches of 
the region were for one reason or another not being made available to Afro- 
Americans. It is interesting to note that while western lands and jobs 

were being made available to new European immigrants (many western states 


had extremely high concentrations of foreign-born persons), landless Negroes 


remained almost immobile in the South, where they did not, of course, receive 
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their “forty acres and a mule." 


Beginning in the decade of 1910-1920 Negroes began to desert the South, 

due in part to southern agricultural failures and the northern demand for 
war labor and also, perhaps, to the increasing hopelessness of the Negroes’ 
socio-economic position in the ex-slave states. But this wave of ehevetton 
did not greatly affect the West, which still remained a mecca primarily hoe: 


whites. 


Negro population increased very slowly in many areas of the West prior 

to 1940. Black percentages remained stable in most of the Rocky Mountain- 
uaa Basin states (e.g., Colorado lacbehded only from 11,453 to 12,176) and 

an actual decline occurred in Montana and Wyoming. Oregon's Negroes increased 
‘only from 1,492 in 1910 to 2,565 in 1940 while Washington increased from 6,058 
to 7,424. On the other hand, Arizona increased from 2,009 to 14,993, and Cali- 


fornia from 21,645 to 124,306. 


The pattern of Negro westward migration was obviously shifting between 1910 
and 1940 as opposed to 1860-1910. The earlier half-century had seen the 
Colorado ond. Wasictaliee areas as major targets, supplementing California. 

The post-World War I era, on the other hand, saw California as overwhelmingly 
attractive (as in the Gold Rush era), with Arizona as a second target. The 
other western states would appear to have barely held their 1910 Negro pope- 


lation, considering natural increase. 


In 1940 the Far West's Negro population stood at 170,706 of whom 124,306 were 


in California and the greater proportion of the balance in Arizona and Colorado. 


In California Afro-Americans constituted less than two percent of the population, 
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a slight increase from 1910. Slightly more than half of Black Californians 


were concentrated in Los Angeles, a marked change from earlier periods. 


Delilah Beasley Chronicles Black Progress 
In 1919 a Negro woman sought to tell the full story of the progress made 
by the black community up to that date. Delilah Beasley succeeded well and 


her The Negro Trail Blazers of California illustrates in an impressive ‘way 


the manner in which California Negroes had overcome hurdles and had achieved 


prominence in many areas of California life. Her work focuses primarily 
- upon middle class Negroes who had acquired some degree of economic or social 


success, the latter largely within the context of a separate Negro society. 


Making the Law a Reality 
‘The period after 1875 was in many respects strikingly like that which has 
ensued more recently, after 1965. In both cases, periods of active progress 
in furthering minority rights at thie legislative level were followed by the 
grim and frustrating task of reforming white society at the behavioral and 
attitudinal level. The Colored Citizen's Convention, California's major 


Negro organization until the World War I era, and individual black people 


found that the legal gains made in the 1863-1875 period were not enough to 
: initiate a period of racial justice and tolerance. On the contrary, Cali- 


fornia Afro-Americans were forced to make their way as a separate people, 


largely segregated in fact if not in law. 


California "custom" until after World War II required that Negro children, 


wherever numerous, be assigned to separate schools, that Negro teachers 


teach in Negro schools, that Negro swimmers not swim with whites, that Negro 
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customers eat in their own restaurants, and that many kinds of occupations, 
such as that of streetcar operator, be reserved solely for whites. In short, 
California possessed a society every bit as "Jim Crow" as any state outside 
of the Deep South, but a Jim Crow society difficult to change because its 


forms of discrimination stemmed largely from attitude rather than law. 


Within the limitations imposed by such a discriminatory social order . Black 
Californians erected their own society (as Afro-Americans did everywhere) 

with their own churches, clubs, Heabernat organizations, newspapers, "cultural" 
societies, and Negro-oriented businesses. They developed their own leader- 
ship (within the Colored Convention organization and then later in the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People and other more transitory 
groups), acquired their own attorneys, formed their own véteten's groups, and. 
developed a full-blown "black bourgeosie" culture with "debutante balls" and 


all of the other trimmings of middle class white society. 


Segregation, on the other hand, was never complete in the Far West. A handful 
of Negro teachers, beginning in the late 1850's, had non-Negro pupils in their 
classrooms and in 1919 Frederick Madison Roberts became the first English- 
speaking Negro to ever serve in the California legislature. In 1914 Mrs. Bessie 
B. Burke became Los Angeles" first Negro teacher and four years baker she was 


named principal of Holmes Avenue School. 


In the South,with formally segregated schools, the teaching profession anced 
up major opportunities for colleke-educated ices to acquire middle-class 
status. In California, on the other hand, teaching opportunities for Afro- 
Americans were severely proscribed until the World War II period. In 1940 


there were only 138 Negro teachers in the state (.27% of all teachers), 
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constituting only one-seventh of the proportion of Negroes in the general 


‘ 


population. These teachers were concentrated in only a very few school 


districts and within predominantly Negro schools. 


The Black Westward Movement 
The real migration of Black Americans to the West commenced only after 1940 
and already it has assumed the character of a major mass movement. The 
following een iota net increase of Negro population in the far western. 
states, illustrates this process. 
1910 - 1920: 28,400 
1920 - 1930: 36,100 


1930 - 1940: 49,000 


1940 - 1950: 304,300 
1950 - 1960: 385,000 


1960 - 1964; 594,312 (estimate) 


Quite obviously, the westward migration commenced during the World War II 
years and then continued as a Steady movement until the early 1960's when 

its sical greatly sackiied ae. iieen 1960 and 1964 the white population 
of the West (including Mexican-Americans as "Whites with Spanish Suraaien™)- 


increased by only ten percent while the black population grew by an astonishing 


fifty-six percent. 


This movement’'is part of a continued Negro exodus from the South in which the 
larger numbers of migrants are still going northward, but if present trends 
continue the westward migration will soon eclipse the northward movement 


numerically. 
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Today black westerners number in excess of 1,680,000 (the 1964 estimate), 
constituting 8.1 percent of the total far western population (as compared 
with about one percent in 1860 and less than 1.5 percent in 1940). In raw 
totals, California continues to be the target for most westward-moving 

Negroes (with 883,861 of the Far West's 1,085,688 Negroes in 1960). On the 
other hand all western states have experienced proportionally sharp increases 
with the exceptions of Montana, Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho. As of 1960 Arizona, 
Alaska, California, and Nevada all had black populations anthtottnes at least 
three percent of their totals, while most other states (with the exception of 


those mentioned previously had passed the.two percent mark. 


California's Negro population constituted about 1.8 percent of the state's 
total in 1940 and 5.6 percent in 1960. In 1966 8.05 percent of the public 
school pupils in grades K —- 12 were classified as Negroes by school personnel 


participating in an ethnic census. 


The Los Angeles metropolitan area continues to be a central focus of black 
in-migration, containing more than half of California's Negro population, 
while five urbanized counties (Los Angeles, Alameda, San Francisco, San bises. 
and Contra Costa) have more than three-quarters of the total. More than sixty 
percent of California's Negroes reside in southern California and more than 


ninety percent live in urban areas, as is the case throughout the West as a 


whole. 


Contemporary Issues 
Since 1940 almost 1,300,000 Black Americans have sought new homes in the 


cities of the Far West, the majority in California. Fleeing from poverty and 


second-class citizenship in the South, these newcomers apparently hope to find 
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jobs, decent housing, and a better life along the Pacific Slope, as did 
other migrants before them. Unfortunately, the West was not, and is not, 


prepared to meet the expectations of most of these people. 


White southerners and southwesterners migrating to tie wiui eae in the 
same general period as Black Americans, and with very similar backgrounds 
in teins be education, degree of urban sophistication, et cetera, have had 
the significant advantage of being visually indistinguishable from other 
whites. Thus in southern California poor southern whites have been able 

to settle in eulrten areas circling the central ctty: have mingled with 
lower-middle-class and even middle-class whites from other backgrounds, and 
have apparently been able to advance economically with relatively steady 
jobs in factories, trucking, warehousing, and the like. Black migrants, on 
the other hand, are forced to congregate in overcrowded central city resi- 
dential areas where jobs are largely absent (and, in any case, difficult 


to obtain for black people) and where schools are de facto segregated. 


The funneling of large numbers of Negroes into crowded urban ghettoes must 
ultimately result in the expansion of the -ghetto"’s borders and that has 
certainly been the case in western urban areas. White "refugees" have been 
sent fleeing to often hastily-built suburbs while neighborhood after neigh- 
borhood in the central city bine become increasingly black. This in turn 
has affected the schools, city services, the police, industry (which is 
moving to the suburbs also), downtown business areas, and, of course, the 
countryside itself which has been often transformed from fertile garden or 


scenic hills into a series of vast, poorly planned, virtually all-white 


communities. 
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The effect, then, of being unprepared for the heavy in-migration of Black 
Americans has been manifold and extends far beyond the problems of the black 
community itself. The cost of segregation and discrimination, in other words, 
is borne by the total population not only in terms of expenses directly con- 
nected with serving the Afro-American community but also in terms of expenses 
created by that proportion of urban "sprawl" traceable to the flight of whites 


from racially-changing neighborhoods. 


The more than 1,000,000 southern Negroes who have sought homes and opportunity 
in the Far West since 1940 have been forced to wage battles on many fronts, 
with the old fight against Jim Crow practices occupying the center of the 
stage for much of the period under discussion. Civil rights organizations, 
supported by mass black action in many cases, have been able to eliminate 
segregated swimming pools, theatres, restaurants, hotel, motels, and the like. 


Negroes are now free, generally speaking, to utilize any public or privately- 


owned facility open to the public without restriction if they can afford it. 
This struggle to knock down the more visible elements in the West's jim crow 
system was, of course, immeasurably aided by aattonal reforms along the same 
lines, but many local battles were won in the West by the NAACP and allied 


groups before national changes were effected. 


The elimination of the more obvious forms of discrimination has, however, 
brought to the surface ake. more fundamental problems. Basic to the latter 
is the fact that although black southerners have worked for more than three 
centuries to create wealth for the South (and the nation), the vast majority 
were not legally able to accumulate any capital from the first two centuries 


of labor and hav been practically prevented from retaining any significant 
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share of the wealth produced during the past century. In short, southern 
Negroes migrate to the North and West with a collective work experience 


record in the United States of three hundred years but with little or no 


capital accumulation. 


This is to say not only that Black Americans are, by and large, "poor," 

but also, and perhaps more significantly in psychological terms, that they 
are poor because they have been the victims of long-term exploitation. Frus- 
trations and disappointments which lead to violence in the urban ghetto are, 


in part at least, the end-result of three centuries of thwarted potentialities. 


The problem of how to inka a fair share of America’s wealth or at least 
enough be provide a minimal standard of living is, then, one of the issues 
‘becoming more and more important in recent years. Jobs and other economic 
opportunities are among the key issues today, rather than the desegregation 
of parks, et cetera. In 1959, for example, almost sixty percent of employed 
western Negroes received less than $3,000 while only forty-seven percent of 
"whites" (including Mexican-Americans) received comparable incomes. Almost 
one-third of white westerners received incomes of over $5,000 while only 
fifteen percent of Negroes were so rewarded. At the top income levels, 5./ — 


_ percent of whites earned $10,000 or more while only .6 percent of Negroes 


were in that category. 


Perhaps of greater significance are the facts that the income of a Negro wage 
earner ordinarily has to support a larger family, that consumer expenses are 
sometimes higher in a ghetto, that interest paid for credit-buying may eat 


up a greater proportion of income, and, finally, that unemployment rates are 
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extremely high in ghetto areas. It is said, for example, that if all non- 
employed males are counted, including those who have never had a job, the 
percentage of unemployed may range from twenty percent to forty percent in 


any given ghetto. 


Closely related to the economic issues are those concerned with education. 
The new Negro migration of the 1940's created great changes in the racial 
population of many inner-city schools. Old attendance boundaries which had 
served to confine most Negro pupils in segregated schools were initially 
expanded in some districts in order to force black newcomers into the same 
set of schools. By the end of World War II, however, excessive school pop- 
ulations and the rapid expansion of black neighborhoods forced school boards 
to open up new schools to Negroes and then these, in succession, tended to 
become predominantly black. Thus school after school has passed from white 
to mixed to black as the ghetto has expanded. On the other hand, attendance 
boundaries are still used successfully in some areas as long-term sieiaiigne 
of white from black schools where those boundaries can be made to correspond 
with some stable barrier to Negro expansion, such as an industrial-railroad 


belt or an abrupt change from inexpensive to expensive housing. 


But whether because of neighborhood racial make-up or ethnically-determined 
attendance boundaries, most California Negro pupils have been, and still are, 


attending predominantly Negro schools (for recent data, see the California 


State Department of Education's Racial and Ethnic Survey, Part One: Distrib- 


ution of Pupils, Fall 1966). Few. informed persons would contest the assertion 


that these predominantly Negro schools have over the years ordinarily been 


inferior in quality to white schools and, further, that such schools have 
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seldom developed close two-way relationships with the local black community. 
A serious problem has also existed in terms of making suitable educational 


opportunities available for adults and older youth. 


As indicated previously, Negro teachers were traditionally assigned to Negro 
schools and most California districts (83.8 percent in 1959) possessed no 


Afro-American certified personnel whatsoever. Negro teachers constituted 


.27 percent of the latter state’s total in 1940, 1.24 percent in 1950, and 


2.5 percent in 1960. The situation is, therefore, improving but the number 
of Negro teachers needs to be more than doubled to keep pace with the percentage 
of Afro-Americans in the state in 1960. Administrative personnel of African 


ancestry appear to still be quite rare and are largely confined to a few major 


urban centers. 


The problems of Negro teachers have been similar to those faced by all types 

of black professional and white-collar personnel, although in recent years 
increasing opportunities are opening up for all college-trained Afro-Americans, 
especially those with degrees from western or northern universities. Prejudice 
and discrimination have not disappeared completely, especially in rural and sub- 
urban areas, but the trend would appear to be markedly favorable. On the éther 


hand, the "draining off" of college-educated Negroes into the "white world” 


‘is sometimes criticized as weakening the development of a leadership group 


within the black "central city," as will be discussed subsequently. 


Obtaining a college education is, at best, extremely difficult for most Afro- 


American youth beset by poverty, cultural difference, and poor secondary 


education. No western college is specifically Negro-oriented and most public, 
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non-tuition, schools are located in rural or suburban areas at some distance 
from urban black population centers. Providing increased numbers of scholar- 
ships for black students (and scholarships which are adequate) may be of 

some value, but the problem of making post-secondary education relevant to 
the culture and specific needs of the Afro-American community may not be 
overcome by financial aid alone. Several junior colleges have exhibited an 
ability to serve the Negro community well and it may be that other two-year 
institutions shculd develop a program consciously oriented rowerde the Afro- 
American population. Four-year colleges have shown less adaptability and, 

in California at least, currently projected state college and university 


campuses are being planned for suburban, predominantly or wholly white, areas. 


The existence of predominantly Negro neighborhoods attests to the fact that 
housing has been and is a major issue for California Negroes. The West's 
real estate industry has widely adopted the philosophy of discouraging the 
development of integrated neighborhoods for reasons not fully explainable 

in terms of pressure from white residents. In several urban areas unethical 
white real estate brokers have been instrumental in guaranteeing a solid 
expansion of the dined by "block-busting" and openly intimidating whites 
who might otherwise. have remained in the neighborhood. Very often, keeping 
the ghetto area as an overcrowded, block by block expanding unit serves to 
maintain inflated rents and home sale prices. Thus, speculators have ta eel 
instances been able to purchase homes in a "tipping" bantan area at panic- 
isintbeud low prices and then have immediately resold the houses to "captive" 


black customers at high ghetto figures. 


Fair housing laws, active campaigning by civil rights groups, and improved 
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income patterns for middle class Negroes have, however, led to “token” 
integration in many metropolitan areas of the West, especially within the 
last few years. This style of integration does not affect the larger 
proportion of the black population, though, because their low incomes 
prevent movement into middle-class suburbia and less expensive white neigh- 
borhoods generally remain completely segregated (except at the edge of the 


ghetto where integration is often merely a transitory phenomena). 


Housing conditions for most Black Americans have tended to deteriorate as 
ghetto population has climbed, since the expansion of the ghetto has seldom 
kept pace with in-migration. Furthermore, many western cities have developed 
the practice of channeling freeways and rapid transit lines through black 
neighborhoods while "urban renewal" type agencies have increasingly come to 
ve thought of as "black removal" organizations. The poor who are displaced 
by these increasingly numerous projects seldom are provided with replacement 
Kien: In addition, bureaucratically controlled public housing developments 


do not seem to have satisfied either the domiciliary or psychological needs of 


the urban poor. 


Jobs, eduewttan and housing have, in summary, become major issues in recent 

- years along with many other interrelated ocob Lames sale as police relations, 
public services tidenvsie playground facilities, et cetera), and psychological 
white domination (white tolexikied: lee billboards, white-oriented daily 
newspapers, et cetera). The emergence of the "Black Power” movement idtiads 
‘reflects the fact that many Black Americans perceive the fact that the 


traditional Civil Rights techniques must be combined with the development of 


Negro political unity and political and economic power in order to deal 
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effectively with issues derived largely from public policy considerations. 


kk 
It is very difficult in a few pages to summarize the developments of the past 
twenty-five years and it is especially difficult to pronounce any kind of a 
judgement on what they portend for the future. It is, on the other hand, 
wary clear that the Afro-American heritage of the Far Waste is a significant 
legacy and that Black Westerners will assume an even more important role 


in the future. The precise nature of that role, on the other hand, is still 


to be determined. 
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AFRO-AMERICANS IN THE WEST TODAY 


Probably a majority of the Americans of African ancestry in the Far West 
today are not thought of as belonging to the ren Negro" or "black" 
community. Due to extensive miscegenation (race mixture), the sieeas 
differences formerly existing between whites, Negroes, and Indians have 
become obscured and in no sense ae there any "racial" boundaries in the 
United States today. As a part of this process African genes have been 
absorbed by the white community while European ancestry has become almost 


universal within the Negro population. 


Intermarriage between whites, Negroes and Indians along the Atlantic 


seaboard commenced before the appearance of the slave system and then 


‘subsequently the process of race mixture was further accelerated by slavery 


itself. The general tendency has therefore been for the Afro-American 
population to become lighter with each generation, although less race mixture 
has taken place since about 1900. At the same time, many tens of thousands 

of light-skinned mixed-bloods have "passed" into the ehkte population, spread= 


ing African and Indian genes in that direction. 


The result of this complex process can be summarized as follows. First, the 
Negro community as such is composed of persons who show obvious oviadaa of 
African "Negroid" ancestry or, in a few cases, of part-African whites who 
choose voluntarily to live as a part of this group. At least eighty per 

cent of theee “iin Negroes" or "Black People" are part-European and it 
may well be that few, if any, possess no European ancestor whatsoever. Addi- 


tionally, one study has revealed that about one-third of the Negroes inter- 


viewed knew of an American Indian ancestor, an interesting finding since the 
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most extensive period of Indian-Negro mixture occurred in the West Indies and 


along the Atlantic seaboard before 1840 and would not be recalled by modern- 


day Negroes. 


The ''Negro community" is, then, composed of persons who range in appearance 
from white or near-white to African “Negroid" and who are descended from 
African, European, and American Indian ancestors. The group is tending to 
become more homogeneous in this century, due to a decline inthe extent of 

race mixture with non-Negroes and to intermarriage between racial sub-groups 
within the Negro community. Barring an increase in out-marriage, the "typical" 


Negro will soon be of a "dark mulatto” type. 


Second, Americans of part-African descent who do not belong to the Negro 
‘community include the following groups: (1) descendents of English-speaking 

¢ &§ mixed-bloods who have been "passing" into the white community since colonial 
times, numbering many millions throughout the United States; (2) members of 
or descendents from the iedy whee Negro-Indian-white groups to be found along 
the Atlantic seaboard from Rhode Island through the Deep South, numbering at 


least 100,000 in their home areas today but also including many thousands who 


have disappeared into the general population; (3) most Puerto Ricans (perhaps 


two out of three) who are part-African as well as part-Indian; (4) many 


Spanish and English surnamed persons descended from the Spanish-speaking colo- 


nial settlers of Florida, Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California; 


(5) many French-surnamed Louisianans; (6) many Mexican-Americans, since it 
is estimated that ten percent of the genetic heritage of modern Mexico is of 


African derivation; (7) many Cubans and other Latin-Americans; and (8) many 


American Indians throughout the West who have absorbed Negro genes. 


Third, Americans of Haitian, Jamaican and other West Indian origin. Some 


of these people tend to be absorbed into the Negro community while others, 


. 1£ light-skinned, or if French-speaking, tend to maintain a separate identity. 


Fourth, newcomers to the United States from Africa (students, scholars, et 
cetera), whether of "Negroid" appearance or not, tend to form distinct groups 
apart from the American Negro community (primarily because of cultural 


differences). 


The boundary lines between these part-African groups are seldom rigid. Persons 
often "pass" from one community to another, either temporarily (on a daily 
basis, for example) or permanently. In addition, intermarriage continues to 
obscure the boundaries and “unknown intermarriages" (i.e., between whites 

of part-African ancestry and whites with no African background) further confuse 
the "racial" picture. Unfortunately, most part-Africans accepted as whites 

or as Indians, et cetera, are probably unaware of their ancestry ané,: thee 
fore, form no social "bridge" between the white and black communities. 


BR 


me The Negro community as such is not yet a fully unified population, either 


racially or culturally. Prior to 1900 mulattos (i.e., lighter-skinned mixed- 
bloods) tended to possess a separate identity from "blacks." Gradually, how- 
ever, the mulatto ccnbentce Mae been forced to merge with that of the darker 
Negroes because of social and political pressure stemming from the white 
population. This process is not yet complete, however, ond the advertisements 
in Negro magazines continue to illustrate the higher status accorded lighter- 


skinned mixed-bloods. The gradual union of the mulatto and black groups 


since the Civil War has, nonetheless, proceeded quite far and has been of 
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great political and social significance. 


In a-:cultural sense, Negro unification has also been uneven. For example, 
French-speaking Negroes from Louisiana long possessed a distinctive way of 
life and a residue of this culture continues to survive, even when trans- 
planted to west coast metropolitan areas. Common experiences of prejudice 
at the hands of the white community tend, however, to force all persons of 
noticeable African descent to work together and regional cultural traditions 
gradually are becoming obscured. This still leaves, though, the matter of 
"class" differentiation within the Negro community, a phenomenon of great 
Significance and one which, in some areas, continues to reflect the former 


mulatto-Negro dichotomy. 


In summary, persons of African ancestry in the United States do not constitute 
a single racial or cultural minority and many such persons are members of 
een) groups distinct from, and sometimes hostile to, the "American Negro” 
population. In turn, the Negro, "colored," or "black" community, composed as 
it is of persons of different racial, regional, cultural, and economic class 
backgrounds, would not ordinarily be thought of as a single minority were it 
not for the discriminatory pressures arising from hostile segments cf the 
white population. "Black Nationalism" and other efforts at pan-Negro unifi-_ 
cation, although having the potentiality for the assumption of a positive 

‘+. Stance, at this point would appear to still be essentially Niieetee vaactions 
to white racism. On the other hand, a change in fundamental attitude on the 
part of embattled urban Negroes is in process at the present time and the end 


result can not be predicted with confidence. 
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VI American Negro Cultural Characteristics: 


An Overview 


Is there a "Negro Culture''? 


The “American Negro" siiniitigtlain: as ‘iseeek in the preceding section, does not 
comprise a single, homogeneous, ethnic unit. Still further, Negro people do 
not possess a single way of life or culture because of differences related to 
regionalism, economic class, and degree of assimilation into the Anglo- 


American world. 


For purposes of discussion, the Negro population can arbitrarily be divided 


into several groups which merge into each other, but which are of some analytical 


value nonetheless. 


More or less distinct from the balance of the Negro population is the Negro 
middle class, elements of which are occasionally referred to as "Black Bour- 
geoisie”" or "Black Anglo-Saxons". This group in turn must be divided inte a 
Southern small town component and an urban component. The latter is of ‘gueetal 


interest in connection with the far western United. States. 


The urban Negro middle class, generally speaking, does not possess a way of 
life which can be said to be distinct from that of middle-class Caucasians. 
Virtually all of the behavioral and attitudinal patterns of this group are 

to be found among whites and, in fact, this population really constitutes a 
colored caste within the larger Anglo-American populatdoa. The Negro middle 
class may not even possess its own churches and orgeniaeeuaas and when they 
do exist they carefully mimic Anglo patterns. There is an increasing tendency 
for individuats and families from this group to reside in integrated neighbor- 


hoods and to belong to white-dominated institutions. The members of this pop- 


ulation are the primary beneficiaries of efforts to employ Negroes in white- 
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collar or professional capacities. Upward mobility is generally of great inm- 
portance and the schools should encounter no special: challenges with pupils 
derived from this group. On the other hand, the Negro middle class is not the 
most creative sector of the total Negro population and what creativity does 


exist generally occurs within a predictable Anglo-American pattern. 


‘Much larger proportions of the Negro population belong to groups which this 
writer denominates Lower Middle Class Transitional and Black Ghetto. No sharp 
line divides these two units and both exist within a distinct Negro society. 
(separate organizations, churches, et cetera), use a dialect of English or have 
traces of dialect, and generally reside in all-black neighborhoods. On the - 
other es the Lower Middle Class Transitional group possesses contradictory 
inclinations, which is why it is herein termed a transitional group. Its 
members appear to value distinctive Negro churches, music, magazines, et 
cetera, put at the same time are desirous of upward mobility and a greater 
degree of integration. Families tend to be rather concerned about education 
and training and strongly support civil rights activities. Generally, this is 
a working class population with some degree of economic stability and with 
ambitions of moving into the middle class. Behavior which is unacceptable in 
middle class contexts tends to be discouraged, and there is as of yet little 
interest in Africanist cultural revivals, “black nationalism", or perpetuating 
secular "black culture”. On the other hand, the group is transitional not 
merely in the sense of looking towards and moving towards the Negro middle 
class but also in the sense of being increasingly influenced by new develop- 


ments in the Black Ghetto or Central City. 


Urban Black Culture 


Much of the Lower Middle Class Transitional group shares elements of what may 
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be termed "Urban Black Culture" with the Black Central City Miedlatton. This 
way of life includes unique black contributions in jazz, dance, fundamentalist 
- protestantism, and gospel music as well as "hip" styles of dtess and behavior, 
"soul" food (southern Negro cooking), modified southern rural dialect, and 
special attitudes towards sex and family organization. ion ditiinmabieis 
strongest in the Black Central City population, include several varieties of 
Islam, Africanist revivals, "Black Arts" innovations, and "Black Nationalist" 


influences. 


The Black Central City population is composed primarily of Southern rural 
migrants or their children, as is the Lower Middle Class Transitional population. 
Ghetto dwellers tend, however, to be victims of erratic employment opportunities 
and are, therefore, more commonly living in poverty and receiving welfare. The 
ike population tends to possess high unemployment ratios, lacks education, and 
has ED ot few job skills. The family tends to be female-centered, with 

no permanent male head-of-household. The ghetto population, including especially 
young people, are increasingly becoming hostile and volatile since economic 
opportunities for this poorest sector of the urban population are actually de- 


creasing and income, relative to the dominant population, is declining. 


The Black Central City, in its larger context, must not, however, be viewed as 
simply a slum filled with helpless, hopeless, and culteraliy passive people. 
On the contrary, the Black Ghetto and closely related sectors of the Lower 
Middle Class Transtional group have been and are extremely productive elements 
of United States society. Virtually. every innovation conceived in the Black 
Center is eventually adopted or adapted by the white population (although not 


by the Negro middle class until after acceptance by the white middle class). 


Examples are innovations in music (all of the various jazz, blues, boogie 
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ionmhe rock, rhythym and blues styles as well as gospel sinktne and numerous 
dance forms), in language (Negro dialect-—invented words), in behavior (sexual 
behavior, "hip" styles of body movement and speech), in clothing ("hip" styles 
in dress), in life styles ("Hippie" attitudes of living from day to day, et 
cetera), and in literature. It is sufficient to state that much of United 
States life has become "Africanized", particularly at behavioral levels. This 
is especially apparent within the context of the so-called “youth culture" 


but actually includes many aspects of adult behavior as well. 


In spite of the creative richness of the Black Ghetto, though, it has in the 


past been a community from which many people escaped as their income rose. 


‘The Changing Black "Center" 


teitlliiiadn a3 change appears to be occurring at this time in the nature of the 
"Black Center", the heart of the Black Community panne of the larger Black 
Ghettoes and nearby working-class neighborhoods. Increasingly, creative and/or 
educated blacks are remaining in the Center or are returning, rejecting the 
attractions of the Negro middle class and assimilation. Thus a kind of ghetto 
"middle class" or "elite" is developing, along the lines of what has been evolv- 
ing in Harlem for decades, but acquiring a new character due to the activities 


of politically sophisticated student activists, anti-poverty organizers, and 


outstanding leaders, such as the late Malcolm X. 


The Black Ghetto es in the future become a relatively stable and viable 
society with its own leadership, folk-controlled educational organizations, 

3 locally - owned businesses, and very distinct culture. However, this develop- 
ment depends upon the more creative elements shobetas to remain in the ghetto 


permanently. Not enough time has elapsed as of yet to make clear that the 


present tendency is more than a temporary trend. 
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It should also be noted that the future cultural style of the Black Center is 
not yet clearly predictable. Afro-American folk culture as evolved in the 
United States will probably comprise the core of future developments, but there 
are also many individuals who, to one degree or another, advocate the revival 

of overseas African cultural traits, along with Muslims who would do away with 
many key elements in American Negro folk patterns. The styles of life advocated 


by followers of the Nation of Islam, the Yoruba Church, and other non-typical 


movements are quite different from normal ghetto culture. On the other hand, 
the ghetto has accomodated variant styles before and the differences may grad-. 


ually be averaged out. To some extent this is indeed occurring among black 


radicals who adopt "natural" black hair styles and some revived elements of 
African culture but who also remain "hip" and extol Southern "soul" food. 
Similarly, followers of the late Malcolm X sometimes combine a more or less 


strong adherence to Islam with an otherwise "normal" ghetto cultural pattern. 


The Schools and Negro Cultures 


-«= 


In view of the cultural complexity to be found among “American Negroes" it 


would seem quite obvious that the first rule for educators must be to be fully 


informed about the particular cultural desires of the local black community. 


There can be no standard "plan" for dealing with Negro pupils, in the ghetto or 


otherwise. 


Most social scientists agree that to be meaningful, education must be relevant 


to the desires of the local community (i.e., neighborhood) and must be offered 
| ; within the cultural framework provided by that community. This will mean, in 
practice, that each school must vary its offerings and its orientation accord- 


ing to the reality of the local culture. How is this to be accomplished? It 


is likely that educators, whether white or black, will not be able to fully 


express or understand the cultural needs of a local neighborhood without the 
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aid of parents and leaders from that same neighborhood. Local advisory 
boards or parent's committees will be necessary for each school, but to be 
useful they must be respected and not used merely as a public relations vehicle. 


They must, in short, have a real voice in the development of school policy. 


The kinds of education offered to Negro children should vary according to the 
desires of the local black community. No national or regional Negro leadership 
elite can fully speak for each and every neighborhood and, more especially, 
middle-class Negro leaders can no longer speak for the Black Ghetto population. 


The schools must, in brief, recognize the cultural diversity to be found among 


people of Afro-American background. 


Future Cultural Trends 


it seems clear that the black community will not disappear into a sea of assimila- 
_tion in the very near future. The Negro Ldiecte for equality and justice has 
indeed opened gates into the mainstream of national life for increasing numbers 

of persons of African ancestry, but the numbers leaving the Negro world for in- 
tegrated neighborhoods and social integration will be more than offset by high 
birth rates in the centers of black population for the forseeable future. In 
addition, the realities of life in the United States as well as increasing 

black pride are persuading larger numbers of Afro-Americans to voluntarily 


shun the attractions of white society. 


Only massive "across the board" integration efforts initiated within the Anglo- | 

. American community and involving the voluntary desegregation not merely of 

schools but also of churches, clubs, factories, offices, and neighborhoods can 
possibly lead to the absorption of the black population into a composite “American" 


nationality. And even with such an effort, many blacks will still choose, for 


a variety of reasons, to maintain their own separate institutions and identity. 
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The continued existence and growth of a distinct Afro-American community is, 
of course, not necessarily to be viewed as a negative phenomena. The United 
States has been immeasureably enriched by its Chinese, Japanese, Hawaiian, 
Indian, Mexican, Italian, Puerto Rican, Tulich. Scandinavian, Gite: Irish, 
and other ethnic populations and the enrichment has come primarily because 
these groups have been able to function as viable and unique centers for cul- 


tural innovations. For example, the United States would possess no Italian- 


American variation if Italian immigrants and their descendents had chosen to 
fully adopt Anglo-American culture and merge with the general population. 


Variety (sometimes regarded as "the spice of life") and homogeneity are mutual- 


ly exclusive. 


The Negro church has been an exceptionally rich source of enrichment for life 

in the United States in the area of music, both religious and secular. Could 
this be true in the future if all churches were integrated? This writer sus- 
pects that the answer is no, that the integrated church would become as musically 
bland and tiresome as the typical white protestant church is at present and that 
that would be a tragic loss for our society. In brief, the Negro folk culture 


of the United States as a folk culture has enriched American life immeasureably 


| ) and once that folk culture ceases to be a dynamic, functioning and distinct 


reality it will cease to make contributions to our plural heritage. 


Voluntary ethnic pluralism is, however, to be clearly distinguished from that 
kind of uiieane segregation which not only negates the right of the individual 
to seek out his own destiny but which arbitrarily erects walls between whole 
populations. A black community made separate by exploitation, coercion and 
discrimination will increasingly become hostile and volatile in addition to 


becoming artificially nationalistic and separatist. If existing conditions, | 


ie Cog 


which serve to fence off the heart of the black community from the mainstream, 
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continue without great amelioration we can expect increasing violence in our 
cities. This violence in turn will gradually evolve into a nationally-coordinated | 


"war for black liberation" as inter-ghetto alliances are forged across the country. 


Such an inter-ethnic struggle, now on the horizon, will probably destroy the 


Negro middle class as an "in-between" population and will bring about a sharp 


polarization along ethnic lines. If not destroyed in the process, a completely 


separate and militantly hostile black population will be the end-result of such 


a "war". 


An armed struggle can, of course, be avoided if the dominant society chooses 


to grant full equality and justice idconondé and otherwise) to Afro-Americans. 
The schools can play a significant role in this process by becoming schools of 
as well as for all of the people -- by recognizing the multi-cultural reality 
of wilt heritage, by meeting the desires and needs of our many unique communities, 


by providing minorities with a share in the determination of policy, and by end- 


ing enforced segregation and inequality of educational opportunity. 
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VII Segregation and Integration: 


The Multi-Ethnic or Uni-Ethnic School 


The current trend among leading school authorities is to regard the separate 
uni-ethnic school as a disadvantaged school no matter how "excellent" its 
program and to regard ethnic integration as a major step forward in the educa- 
tion of minority group children. Evidence has been compiled by several major 
studies which indicates, for example, that Negro children (on the average) 


achieve better in an integrated school than in a segregated school. 


There is, however, nothing inherently bad about the uni-ethnic school as re- 
gards formal academic achievement. The majority of schools the world over 

are homogeneous schools, in the sense of drawing their students from a single 
language group, nationality, or ethnic population and many such schools have 
quite obviously not been "disadvantaged" in a formal academic sense. Indeed, 

an argument can be made that the uni-ethnic school fails to acquaint pupils with 
youth of other backgrounds and contributes, therefore, to narrow nationalities. 
ethnocentrism, and chauvinism (and ultimately to inter-national hostility, 
misunderstanding, and warfare), but this argument in no way piadees the uni- 


ethnic school academically unsound. 


While it is true that we live in an age of global interaction and on the 
threshold perhaps of international unity, our major socio-ethnic units (nation-. 
alities) are still very much in the grip of ancient anti-cosmopolitan ideals. 
Nationalities have almost always sought to indoctrinate their youth in “patrio-- 
tism", i.e., loyalty to the ethnic unit (or nation-state) and part of.this 
process of enculturation has consisted in an atte to draw a rather sharp 


line between "one's own people" and "foreigners" or "outsiders". It is very 


likely, then, that the uni-ethnic school will continue to be highly esteemed 
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not so much for its educational value as for its ability to maintain youth 


within a system of national and group loyalties. 


This whole matter becomes more complex, of course, when we discuss schools 


within the boundaries of a single political unit, such as within the United 


States. 


The United States is a state (a sovereign political unit), but it is not yet 


a nation (a single nationality or ethnic unit). It has always been a multi- 


ethnic state dominated by one group, the English-speaking "white" majority. 
The United States is also composed of many different religious groups, socio- 


economic classes, and other subdivisions. 


When one advocates “integrated schools" in the United States what is it one 

wishes to integrate? A completely integrated school system in any given 

school district would have to have equal distributions within each school of 

pupils derived from all of the various ethnic, religious, saptierbientc and 

other sub-populations in the district, and in order to achieve this goal all pupils 
would have to attend public school. Roman Catholics, Lutherans, Seventh-Day 


Adventists, and Amish would not be able to segregate themselves in their own . 


schools since such a practice diminishes the percentage of Catholic, Lutheran, 
Adventist, and Amish children in the public schools. Likewise, wealthy parents 
would be unable to send their children off to academies or private schools and 


thereby upset the fully-integrated character of the public schools. 


Quite obviously, few advocates of “integration” are concerned with forcing 
all pupils to attend public schools and, therefore, they are not concerned with 
total community-wide integration. On the contrary, their preoccupation is 


usually with ethnic minorities already attending public schools including 


especially Negroes, American Indians, Puerto Ricans, and Mexican-Americans. 
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The contemporary integration movement arises largely from the fact that for 
many years racial minorities in the United States were often prevented from 

attending “white” schools and were forced to attend inferior separate schools 
instead. The minority school has come to be viewed as an inferior school, with 
a good deal of justification. More recently, the uni-ethnic school, whether 
"white" or "non-white", has come to be regarded as disadvantaged per se because 
it fails to offer inter-ethnic experiences and does not serve to draw the 


different elements in the "community" more closely together. This latter goal 


is in great part a product of the "melting-pot" ideal, that is, of a desire to 
"assimilate" ethnic minorities and to create a single nationality for the 


- United States. 


The goal of school integration has attracted the support of the more liberal and 
dualistic elements within the United States and is opposed, within the. liberal 
world, only by those liberals or "left-liberals" who espouse the right of a 
atnortty ethnic group,such as American Indians, to cultural self-determination. 
Increasingly, however, integrationists are beginning te be embarrassed by urban 


Black groups who seek to control their "own" schools. Thus the integration- 


segregation controversy is entering a new and more complex stage brought on by 


the anti-integration stance of some Afro-Americans coupled with the traditional 


attitude of Indians. 


In order to better understand this controversy certain general ideas need to be 
discussed. First, we generally respect the right of an individual or of a group of 
individuals to establish their own separate organizations or institutions, in- 
cluding schools, if of a "private" character. Many would consider it a violation 
of individual liberty to force a group of people to abandon their separate non- 


public organizations in order to belong solely to integrated organizations. On 


the other hand, institutions supported by public funds or created or protected. 
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by public charters and having a public character are generally thought to 


- belong to the entire population and, therefore, to be open to all appropriate 


persons without regard to race. 


On the other hand, noteald public schools belong to all of the people support- 
ing them. Federally - operated Indian schools are not usually open to non- 
Indian pupils even though the Indian school is geographically closer to the 
pupil's home than is any other school. Likewise, school district boundaries 
usually serve to restrict attendance by non-district residents though the 

school district is legally merely a subdivision of a state and receives con- 
siderable support from all of the state's taxpayers. The existence of separate 
school districts serves as an important element in fostering racial segregation, 
Since district boundaries may separate ethnic groups in the same manner as do 


school attendance boundaries within a district. 


Generally speaking, the idea that a public school serving a particular atten- 
dance area must be open to all quall ified pupils has come to be accepted by most 
persons in the north and west. In addition, however, the idea has more recently 
been advanced that the school system is discriminatory if its schools fail to 
reflect the ethnic distributions found within the entire school district. 

Where does one stop, however? Must all schools ultimately possess equal distribu- 
tions based upon national ethnic percentages, state percentages, metropolitan 
area percentages, county percentages, city percentages, or merely school dis- 
trict percentages? It seems quite obvious that many school districts, cities 
and even counties are artificial political mitts cutting arbitrarily across 
ethnic lines in some cases or leaving out ethnic elements in other cases. In 
brief, if the goal of ethnic integration in public schools is to be achieved 


what are our standards for measuring integration? When is a school integrated 


in the proper proportions? 


i te! 
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Large school districts are currently favored by many educators over small - 
districts, and certain it is that larger districts would solve some of the 
questions raised above. On the other hand, the larger the district the more 
difficult it is for individual parents to have any impact upon the schools and 
the more difficult it is for ethnic minorities to achieve a powerful or dominant 


voice in school affairs. 


What are, indeed, the rights of parents in relation to the education of ‘children 
in public schools? The United States' system i government is generally based 
upon the principle of "majority-rule" but the right of a majority to impose | 
its will upon a minority is often severely limited by the protections of in- 
dividual and corporate rights to be found in the federal and state constitutions. 
To what extent do educational minorities (i.e., groups of parents with educa- 


tional goals distinct from that of the majority) possess protection from majority- 


rule? 


Public schools in the United States have generally been controlled by the 

majority Anglo-American "white". population and few would deny that sich $ehbols have 
ordinarily been indifferent or hostile to the heritage and culture of minority ethnic 
groups. In fact, it could well be argued that the Anglo-American sajoriie has 
consciously utilized the public school as a vehicle for destroying minority 

cultures and languages. Does this violate the fifth and fourteenth amendments? 

Can public funds be used by a majority to impose its particular culture upon a 
minority without violating the "equal protection of the laws" clause of the 


Fourteenth Amendment? 


More to the point, can integration be forced upon a minority if that integra-. 


tion means essentially that the minority parents will possess no “neighbor- 


hood" school or schools under their own control or influence and that their 
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children will be spread among the district's population in such a way as to 


render more difficult the preservation of the group's cultural-ethnic identity? 


Before attempting to answer the above questions, it would be well to make several 
points clear: mutuals desired integration (desired by both minority and majority) 
is quite distinct from coercive integration (where one party does not desire in- 
tegration). Likewise, integration desired by a majority and opposed by a minority 
is operationally distinct from integration desired by a minority and opposed by 

a majority. Furthermore, the system existing prior to integration vitally af- 
fects the nature of the problem. For example, uni-ethnic schools which result 
from ethnic residential patterns are very different from uni-ethnic schools which 
“result from arbitrary assignment of all pupils to different schools solely on the 
basis of ethnic identity. Even here, however, the segregated system acquires a 
peculiar character depending upon whether it results from a situation of con- 
quest (assigning the conquered, “inferior", pupils to separate schools) or from 


a voluntary tendency towards ethnic separation. 


The issue of district-wide integration raises, then, a number of issues which 
are not as easily answered as some have believed. Let us proceed to examine 


some further specific examples to illustrate this complexity. 


Negroes, at the present time, are faced with the following situation. First, 
American Negroes for practical purposes do not control any public schools in 

the United States. In the north and west predominantly Negro schools are 
invariably controlled by white school boards and white-dominated administrative 
structures. In the south, separate Negro school systems are effectively controlled 
by white legislatures and state structures. Therefore, the Negro community may 


be said to possess separate schools and school systems but since these are white- — 


controlled they have the character of colonial institutions, i.e., the Negroes 


a 
are/powerless non-white population governed educationally by a powerful alien 


‘ 
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group. Additionally, these white-controlled Negro schools possess a peculiar 
character derived from the fact that they were largely forced upon the Negro 
population by the white community and owe their continued existence to racist 


doctrines which denigrate Negro intelligence, morality, et cetera. 


As symbols of inferiority such white-controlled black schools are obviously 
educationally unsound and anti-egalitarian even when upgraded academically. But 
what is the best solution to the problem? Will a white-controlled integrated 
school system be substantially superior to a white-controlled segregated system? 
If the answer is yes, which it probably is, then one can raise the further 
question, will a black-controlled school system be inferior to white-control led 


integrated schools? 


It must be borne in mind, that all colonialized populations suffer from behavioral 
and attitudinal problems largely derived from being conquered, from being pow- 
erless, and from being denigrated by the colonial power and its population. 

The mere establishment of legal equality within the framework of the colonial 
relationship does not seem to solve these problems, as witness the failure of the 
French Union after World War II. The colonialized population, if a minority, 


may possess formal legal equality and still remain "powerless" in the face of 


the alien majority, and, still further, having to accept equality on terms 


- laid down by the conquerer is itself a form of denigration. 


Integrated school systems which are white-controlled may not be the panacea 
imagined by their advocates. In addition, we can not know how such systems would 
compare educationally with black-control led systems since the latter have never 


been allowed to come into existence. 


In any case, the white majority, through its representatives, has apparently 


committed itself to a policy of integration. Such integration may be mutually 
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voluntary in those cases where the Negro population is agreeable or it may be 


coercive in those rarer instances where the black community desires its "own" 


schools. If integration takes place in the near future it will be largely 

voluntary, but if postponed it will encounter greater and greater black resis- 
tance. The latter will tend to grow not only as the Negro population acquires 
greater internal cohesion and pride but as black people come to believe that _ 


separation is an irrelevant issue as compared with the problem of "power". 


Many of the advocates of integration will, however, object to the above discus- 
sion on the grounds that integrated schools will not be under white control 

but will rather be under "community" control and that blacks will share power 
with whites. Such may well be the case in a few districts and even in a few 
states in the near future but such is not the case at present. In spite of 


being a large minority in such urban centers as Los Angeles, Oakland, Chicago, 


and New York, Negroes have not been able to obtain proportionate power over the 
schebis for a variety of reasons including the fact that the educational 
hierarchy has a built-in ability to resist the influence of minorities. More 
Significantly, the white community's "wealth-power" is often more important 

than its “vote-power" in maintaining control. Finally, electing or appointing 
school trustees on a district-wide basis ordinarily provides the white majority 
with the ability to elect all of the trustees. Negroes elected to such a 
school board often must depend for election upon securing a substantial number 


of white votes. 


It is also ironic that the rapid move towards district-wide integration in 
many northern and western cities comes precisely at a time when QE0 (Office of 
Economic Opportunity) and ESEA Title I (U. S. Office of Education) funds are 


encouraging greater activity on the part of Negro parents and greater participa- 


tion in the operation of their local neighborhood schools. Can such participa- 
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tion be maintained in non-neighborhood, district-wide or area-wide, integrated 


schools? Will low-income black parents compete for office with upper-income | 


white PTA "professionals"? Do educators really desire the long-range participa- 
tion of black parents, as opposed to the mere use of parental support for get- 


ting bond issues passed? 


The integration process, when it involves a district-wide shifting about of 
. pupils, must not be regarded as a solution for all of the problems derived from 
the multi-ethnic character of American communities. An integrated non-neighbor- 
hood school may make parental involvement more difficult and could have the | 
effect of making the school completely irrelevant to the socio-cultural desires 
- of neighborhood-based ethnic minorities. A uni-ethnic neighborhood school, even 
if white-controlled, may be forced by circumstances to relate its programs to the 


people living in the neighborhood it serves, but an area-wide or district-wide 


school may be less under pressure to adopt anything other than a "standard" 


Anglo-American orientation. 


Is there a middle-ground? Is it possible to achieve ethnic integration within 
appropriate geographic units without diminishing parental involvement, without 


homogenizing the orientation and curricula of the school, and without ignoring 


the cultural heritages of the various ethnic groups involved? Can minority 
rights to cultural self-development be preserved in the face of a majority deci- 


sion to "mix pupils of different cultures together? 


This writer believes that a middle-ground can be found providing that 
Anglo-Americans realize that they have often used the schools as.a vehicle 
for the transmission of their cultural heritage and that they usually have 


had an.unduly powerful voice in school governance. More to the point, the 


truly integrated school should-be perceived as not merely being one wherein 


students of different ethnic backgrounds are physically placed in 
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adjacent seats. On the contrary, it is a school where the curricular offer- 
ings, the overall school atmosphere, the staff, and the controlling body are also 
integrated. It is, in short, a multi-ethnic and multi-cultural school main- 
tained by a school district whose governing board and advisory committees are 
chosen in such a manner as to ensure proportionate minority group representa- 
tion. In most districts this will mean that school board members are drawn 


from specific neighborhoods with seats apportioned on a one-man, one-vote basis. 


The desire of specific ethno-cultural groups to transmit their heritage to their. 
children can be met by the nislt4-ehtura) | dchoo! in a variety of ways, some | 
of which will be discussed in more detail in a later section as they pertain 

to the Afro-American. One such way is, first, to offer cross-cultural 

materials to all pupils in the mixed school and, second, to offer courses designed 
to transmit the cultural heritage and history of a particular group only to 
members of that group (along with pupils from other groups if the latter volun- 
tarily enroll). For example, in a highly mixed San Francisco Bay Area school 
Special courses might be offered separately for the JapanesesAaerican, Mexican- 
American, Negro, American Indian, Chinese-American, and Anglo-American pupils, 
either on a "released time" or "after-hours" basis or as a part of the normal 
school day. These special ethnic-centered offerings could be developed and 
operated by parents, thus insuring a high degree of parental involvement and 


identification with the school. 


The record of several generations of eekite pupils attending white-control led 
integrated schools suggests that such schools, unless they possess a multi- 
cultural orientation, may in some cases be no better than white-controlled seg= 
regated schools and may possibly be inferior to minority-controlled separate 


schools. Mere physical integration, it must be kept in mind, is not wholly new 
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for the members of any of the minority groups found within the United States. 


Large numbers of American Indians, Negroes, and Mexican-Americans have found the 


integrated school to be a failure in relation to their own individual needs. 
Although statistical evidence can be chiptted to show that minority group pupils 
tend to do better academically, on the average, in integrated schools the 
socio-economic and cultural backgrounds of the pupils in such schools are or- 
dinarily closer to that of the white middle-class and may be a more decisive 


factor in academic achievement than the racial character of the school's 


pupil population. 


In summary, this writer simply wishes to caution educators about the wisdom of 
promoting full ethnic integration as some kind of messianic cure-all for minority 
group achievement problems or as a device for the "Americanization" of minorities. 
In our zeal to bring about an end to a great social injustice, that of enforced 
segregation in inferior schools, we must not create other injustices relating 

to the suppression of minority cultural rights. The integrated multi-cultural 


school is recommended as a possible answer to both of these needs, offering 


equality of opportunity and the right to be different. 
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A. A school serving Afro-American pupils should serve as a bridge between these 
students and the adult world which they will subsequently enter. This adult 
world will sometimes be Anglo in character, but more often it will be of a mixed 
Anglo-Negro culture. In any case, the school, if it is to be a bridge, must 
serve as a trenssegel experience and not as a sudden leap into a foreign set 


of values and practices. 


Additionally, American Negroes live within the margins of a society which has 
treated them in an almost unbelievably vicious iadae for three hundred years, 
and more terribly still, has attempted A hecitously or otherwise) to instill 
in the Negro a sense of inferiority. The school must address itself to the 


task of bolstering the self-image of black pupils and adults in order to over- 


come the psychological effects of centuries of discrimination. This is a 


doubly difficult task in view of the continuing reality of life in the United 


States, but it must be undertaken as a central function of any school serving 


Afro-Americans. 


. For all of the above reasons such a school needs to develop a set of strategies, 
in close collaboration with the local black community, which will make the 


school truly belong to the people being served, rather than to the people who 


operate the school system. 


The following are suggestions which hopefully will help to bring about such a 


change. 


1. The school environment should have some element of Afro-American character, 


subject, of course, to the desires of the local black community. Such charac- 


ter can be created by means of murals depicting aspects of the Afro-American or 


African heritage, the erection of statues depicting outstanding. leaders 
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of African ancestry (such ai ‘idenie of California), displays of African 
and Afro-American arts and crafts, bulletin boards depicting black people 
and their accomplishments, and by the adoption of a name for the school 
which is relevant to our Afro-American past. The expense involved in the 
above will not necessarily be great, as adults in the local Afro-American 
community might well become involved in projects which would have the effect 
of making the school "their" school. 

Teachers and administrators in such a school should be Seat t tnx with the 
dialect spoken by the pupils and should be encouraged to utilize this - 
language wherever appropriate in order to enhance communication both with - 
pupils and with parents. 

Every effort should be made to encourage full linguistic development in 
boek ean "standard" English dialect and in the dialect spoken by the pupils. 
Imaginative administrators and teachers may wish to further linguistic 
development by using the local dialect as an initial means for introducing 
language concepts and for developing bi-dialectical skills. 

If the local dialect is sufficiently different from standard English, the 
latter will need to be taught as a ain language. 

Where the local community is interested, non-European languages spoken in 
Africa (such as Arabic, Swahili, or Yoruba) might be offered along with, | 
or in place of, European Lnseneioe at the secondary level. The United 
States seit persons able to speak African native languages and likewise 
certain Afro-American groupe are interested in having such idioms taught. 
Supplementary materials utilized in the classroom, as well as library re- 
sources, should include numerous Negro-oriented items (magazines, news- 


papers, books, phonograph records, films, et cetera), in order to provide 


-eross-cultural experiences for all pupils and to provide an atmosphere 


10. 
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relevant to the black pupil's heritage. 


Afro-American periodicals used in the school should cover the full range 


of opinion, including, for example, Ebony magazine with its basically 


Negro middle class orientation, militantly separatist Liberator magazine, 


and Mr. Muhammad Speaks, an organ of the Nation of Islam. The issues 
raised by these various publications are often real issues which cannot be. 
ignored by a school designed to be involved with the community and its 
concerns. 

Every effort should be made to acquaint pupils and visiting parents with 
the rich literature now available pertaining to Africa and Afro-Americans. 


Many techniques are useful, including a permanent display case near the 


main entrance to the school, a paperback library operated by students or 


parents, a paperback bookstore, and an extensive use of supplementary 
soft-cover books as a part ab eeandr classwork. Books by black authors 
should be given special prominence, as in a display case where photographs 
iE the author can be placed next to the book being exhibited. 

Curricula in the school should possess a Negro dimension wherever appropriate. 
In social science dibewes where the development of the Western United 
States is being discussed, attention should be given to the black pioneers 
of the Southwest, to Negro governors, explorers and soldiers, and to more 
recent Afro-American developments. Courses in Afro-American history eos" 
be offered in all behdols attended by pupils of atvieen ancestry and these 
courses should not limit their attention to United States English-speaking 
Negroes. 

Courses in literature should include readings in African and Afro-American 


literature (in translation, if necessary) and works by and about Negroes. 


Curricula in music and "music appreciation" should give attention to all 
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classes of Afro-American music, including folk-"blues", jazz, Afro-Brazilian, 


Afro-Cuban, Calypso, and other forms. In many schools, instruction in Afro- 


American musical forms might well replace or supplement the standard band 
and orchestra classes, in ona te take advantage of one of the important 
assets brought to school by many Negro pepiia: 

11. The dance would appear to be an area where many black young people can 


readily contribute to the enrichment of a school's program. While it would 


be a mistake to hold that all youth of Negro background are "good dancers", 
it is nonetheless true’ that Black Culture encourages the development of 
this skill. African and Afro-American dance styles should be included in 
any dance curriculum, along with other forms of the art. 

12. Afts ont crafts courses should acquaint all pupils with African and Afro- 
American art forms and should provide a close tie-in with the various 
"Black Arts" movements developing in ghetto commuiitiess 

13. Southern Negro cooking should be available as a part of the school's pro- 
grams in home economics wherever sufficient interest exists. 

14. Since one of the primary objectives of educators should be the Lindi of 
the school with the local adult community, it follows that Afro-American 
adults and youth should be involved in the life of the school as resource 


. people, supplementary teachers, teacher's aides, and special occasion 


speakers. 


Additionally, local advisory committees should be asked to help develop 


policy either for a neighborhood school or for a Negro-oriented cultural 


enrichment program in a distriet-wide or regional school. No elements of 


African or Afro-American culture should be introduced into any school with- 


out the active participation of local black people in the development of 


the program. 
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15.. Our Afro-American cultural heritage, whenever brought into the school, 


should be treated as an integral and valuable part of our common legacy, 


and not as a bit of "exotica" to be used solely for the benefit of black 


pupils. 


16. In a school composed of students from diverse cultural backgrounds every . | 
effort should be made to bring a little of each culture into the school. 
A part of this effort might involve incorporating osék amne ethnic celebra- 
tion into the school routine (focusing on thitieec-eeteiin at Chinese New 


Year, Mexican-Americans during Cinco de Mayo, Negroes during Negro History. 


Week, et cetera). 

17. School personnel should receive special training in atrodbinetican culture 
and history and should have some background in anthropology and/or sociology. 
It may well be that school personnel hired for employment in ghetto-area 
schools should have several weeks of intensive pre-service training in cross- 
cultural dynamics not unlike that received by Peace Corps and VISTA trainees. 
Such training should actively involve persons from the local community to 
be served. 

18. A school serving a ghetto neighborhood should become closely identified : 
with the aspirations of the local community and should function, in so far 


as is possible, within the framework of the local culture. This may call 


for much reorientation on the part of middle class school personnel, whether 
of African or non-African ancestry. It will also call for a revamping of 
the curricula so that course content deals with the real world perceived 
daily by shecte wanieieds:. For example, courses in United States Govern- 
ment should describe the manner in which political action actually takes 


place and not an idealized version of what might be the case in some non- 


existant utopia. Perhaps one appropriate manner in which to teach govern- 
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mental concepts might involve training secondary-—level students as com- 


munity organizers or community service workers. 


19. School personnel who believe that it is important to examine pupils 
periodically in order to provide data on “ability” for future counseling 
| or "tracking" should wish to obtain accurate information by the use of 
tests which are relatively unbiased. It is difficult to ascertain the 
potential of dialect-speaking youth by means of standard Bielich-leneeeee 
tests, nor can that of low-income students be predicted on the basis of 


tests oriented toward middle-class paraphernalia or concepts. On the 


other hand, biased tests will substantially predict the formal achieve- 
ment level of culturally different or low-income pupils attending biased 
schools. Therefore, a change in tests will acenusstah little unless 
accompanied by changes in the school, which serve to realize and enhance 
the potential revealed by the new test. 

B. The above suggestions are basically designed to change the atmosphere of the 
school so as to provide greater motivation for all concerned, as well as to 
impart useful knowledge. In addition, many curricular and methodological al 

’ novations are available which are expected to improve learning for all stud- 

ents and these new programs should certainly be made available to Afro-American 


youngsters. It is to be suspected, however, that a school which is basically 


indifferent or hostile toward the local black culture will not succeed in 
stimulating greater learning merely by the use of methodological innovations 
unaccompanied by a change in the general orientation of the school. | 

C. Attention should be given to African and Afro-American history and culture 
in ail echoste, regardless of ethnic composition. sestiditonn young 


people grow up in a “never-never" land of mythology as regards the Negro 


and it is crucial for our society's future that anti-Negro myths be exposed 
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and eliminated. We must bear in mind that the "white problem in eo the 
tendency of Anglo-Americans for three centuries to exploit and denigrate non- 
whites, is probably still the major hurdle blocking the advancement of the black. 
population. White young people, growing up in a mythic world of prejudice 
against Negroes and knowing nothing of bikek contributions, may well, as 


adults, frustrate many of the goals of educational programs directly involving 


Afro-Americans. 


The multi-cultural reality of American life and history should be a part of 


every school's curriculun. 
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IX THE ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMUNITY 


EDUCATIONAL CENTERS 


Educators, school trustees,, legislators and taxpayers have often been con- 
cerned about the relatively limited use that is often made of expensive school 
facilities, and although such concern has sometimes been based upon an exag- 
gerated assessment of the extent of plant idleness, it is nonetheless true that 
many schools are only partially utilized during certain hours of the day and 


during summers. 


Still other persons, including siete scientists and commentators upon the 

future of our society, have advised much greater educational opportunities 

for adults, both within the traditional post-secondary environment (colleges) and 
in special "adult education" course work. It is widely recognized that adults 
need opportunities to (1) enhance their ability to obtain employment and to ad- 
just to changing job market demands, (2) master basic. skills and knowledge es- 
sential for good citizenship, and (3) utilize leisure time in a personally 


satisfying and socially acceptable manner. 


Adult education needs are particularly obvious in urban ghetto environments 
and in isolated rural areas, but all too often it is precisely in these places 


that opportunities are most restricted or are totally absent. 


A great deal of attention has also been given to the problems presented by or- 
dinary secondary schools serving culturally different or economically poor 
sections of the population, such as on Indian reservations or in urban ghettos. 
In thene schools, teenage students very commonly appear to lack motivation, 


possess negative self images, show hostility towards the school, and drop-out 
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(or are forced out) before graduation. Problems of discipline in the class- 


room are also common in such schools. 


. | Sgn te oe 822s 9B" 
The fact that the needs of these seemingly different groups, adults, 


teenagers in school, and teenage drop-outs, .are in great measure not being met is 


in part a product of the dogmatic, inflexible conception of the role of the school 


apparently being held by many school authorities. 


The segregated "teenage school," dlébein young adults or near-adults 
are artificially cut off from other age-groups and denanedias a peculiar minority 
is ie unfortunate institution. Far from simplifying the eis of pedagogues, | 
it may well be a major factor in stimulating teenage self-consciousness and in 
enhancing tle possibilities of discipline problems in the classroon. The Indue~_ 
triel-Téchoical Revolution has, of course, made it virtually impossible for the 
young adult to assume an early productive role in society, but the school should 
not therefore become naciaiiy a receptacle for sbciety's unwanted age-group, nor 


should the school further the process of cutting such an age-group off from other 


segments of the population. 


The segregated "adult school" and the segregated "continuation school" 
(for drop-outs or minor "trouble makers") are likewise inexcusable, if only because 
these types of programs further the process of dividing a society up into non- 
communicating generations, fearing and misunderstanding each othe. The concept 
of separate schools or programs for different age-levels or types of students also, 


of course, increases costs and thereby diminishes opportunities for all classes of 


students. 


It is herein proposed that consideration be given to bringing the school 
back to what should be its essential function - education - and diminishing or 


eliminating altogether the penal, punitive, nurse-maid, guardian, and "pre- 


debutante" functions of present-day “teenage” schools. 
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The junior college movement has shown that a successful educational institu- 
tion can be created without reference to any single age group. Most California 


junior colleges possess student bodies composed of older teenagers, adults of 


all ages, high school graduates, non-high school graduates, full-time students 
seeking degrees and part-time students seeking learning, recreation or simply 
diversion. Combining these various kinds of students has proven not only to 


be possible but, in fact, highly desirable. 


Discipline problems are almost totally absent in the junior college primarily 


because of the heterogeneous age-groups represented and, of course, because 


matriculation is voluntary. The atmosphere of the typical junior college is 

: ordinarily much more "intellectual" and "serious" than that of the typical 
secondary school, for the same general reasons. And in the interaction between 
"senior citizens", adults and teenagers exciting things happen. "Peer group" | 
loyalties are gradually shattered, the younger students become more mature, . 
and the older students acquire ee of the flexibility, dynamism and enthu- 


siasm of youth. The interaction, in brief, is a healthy one. 


Why can not each and every urban secondary school become an "educational cen- 
ter" for the community which it serves, after the pattern of the junior college? 


There are no barriers to such a change, once we focus our attention upon the 


a learning to be stimulated rather than upon the population to be served. To.be 


more precise, once we think in terms of offering instruction in typing for 


whoever can benefit, rather than keeping some teenagers busy with classes in 


typing, we shall have surmounted the major hurdle. 
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es following changes in the secondary school are: proposed as _ 


necessary elements in converting the segregated "teenage" school into a commun- 


ity educational center: 


at Oe 


Re”: 


Open up all classes in the regular day program to any student, 


regardless of age, who might benefit from the class. 


Open up all evening "adult" classes to any student, regardless of 


age. and develop evening programs where noneexist. 


Combine the regular day and evening programs, along with new late 


afternoon and Saturday classes, into a continuous day program. 


~~ 


Provide a nursery and a pre-school so that mothers of small 


children may enroll for classes. 


Provide a social lounge and center, perhaps ina partially used 
basement area, to be decorated by the students and kept open until 


10:00 P.M. 


Provide areas, if space is available, for sewing centers, et cetera, 


. for adults as well as youth. 


Utilize teenage students as much as possible in working with the 
hursery, pre-school, and other projects, so as to provide opportuni- 
ties for the development of self-confidence and other desirable 


qualities. 


Abolish all age-grading systems, so that each class consists of 


students capable of doing the work regardless of age. 


9. Allow older teenagers to carry a partial load and still remain 


“involved in the school’s program. 


30. Encourage work-experience programs. 


11. Encourage the teachers, parents, adult and "regular" students to 
elect an advisory board to develop school policy, innovations, and 


.% ° 


enrichment experiences. 


y | | | 12. Alter the curriculum and orientation of the school. 80 as to make 


.it fully relevant to the language, culture, and desires of the 


community served. 


13. Conduct a series of intensive community-teacher workshops to 
develop a full awareness of the contributions which both groups 
can make, and of the character and social dynamics of the local 


community. 


The atmosphere of the junior college cannot. be expected to fully pene- 
trate down into the secondary school merely by the introduction of older students, 
however. Accompanying the opening up of classes to all and their extension into 
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the evening hours and to weekends must also be the following: 


(1) the development of an adequate bookstore in each school, making 
available a significant proportion of current educational paperbound books and 


periodicals; 


(2) allowing instructors to offer at least one seminar-type course each 3 


semester, perhaps on a topic of their choice, but with the approval of their 


faculty colleagues and based upon community relevance. 
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(3) allowing instructors to establish their own class schedules, 
using the extended day period and Saturday if so desired, subject primarily 


to the approval of their faculty colleagues; 


(4) encouraging faculty to keep abreast of new knowledge in their 
fields by providing scholarships which would enable teachers to take additional © 


subject-matter course work or pursue research-literature review interests during 


the non-teaching months. . Se ee : : 


Ideally, of course, attendance at the community education center should 
be voluntary for all students, or at least for those of high school level. It is 


doubtful that compulsory attendance laws accomplish any educational purpose, 


since the potential drop-out usually "tunes out" until he is legally able to leave 
school. This writer does not beliavs that voluntarism would lead to a smaller | 
enrollment. On the contrary, a non-coercive school with an imaginative program 
seems likely to possess greater retention-power than our present-day non-voluntary 


schools. And, in any event, the schools should never have become "incarceration 


centers" for alienated and/or unwanted teenagers in the first place. Those young | 


people who do not wish to be in any school should certainly not be forced into a 
position where they cannot help but interfere with the education of the majority 


of youths. 


It may be difficult to alter state compulsory attendance laws, but at 
least the effort can be made to bring an end to the school's legal status as _— 
"warden" or "guardian" for school-age youths during school iain: And, more 
immediately, the "prison atmosphere” of secondary schools can be ameliorated by 

a nice Bbéerresd adoption of the "open conpis” policy. This writer still recalls 


with great bitterness his own experiences as a seven-hour-each-day prisoner behind 
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fences and he also vividly recalls his own educationally-questionable, but 


exciting efforts to "break out" of the "compound." 


Furthermore, efforts need to be made to end the hypocrisy involved in such 
phenomena as forcing teachers to sneak down to the "boiler room" to smoke. 


This practice and others like it, serve only to degrade the status of the fac- 


ulty and teach students that "sneaking around" and breaking rules constitutes 


acceptable behavior. We must ask ourselves what is the essential mission of. 


the school and which are those home-away-from-home kinds of “upbringing” 


functions which interfere with the achievement of that mission. 


The kind of community education center outlined above cannot come into exis- 


tence immediately, because changes in state law will require time and effort. 
Nor will it be successful as regards culturally different students unless it 
possesses 4 rich, multi-cultural atmosphere which is relevant to, and apprecia- 


tive of, the cultural contributions of the population being served. 


In summary, it seems a shame indeed that in many urban and rural areas where 

non-scholastics are in obvious need of the opportunity for additional secondary- 
I | e level schooling, that the only schools in their areas or neighborhoods capable | 
of meeting these needs arbitrarily restrict themselves to certain kinds of a 
potential students or segregate by age-groups and thereby diminish the sedis 


tional opportunities of all concerned. | nate : 


The physical facilities and most of the personnel needed for community educa- 


tion centers are already available. All that is needed now is a willingness to . 


to experiment and innovate. 


CITIZENS FOR E CATIONAL FREEDOM 
21 East 40th Street » NewYork, N.Y.10016 = (212) 532-1277 


‘JUL 1 0 1967 


July 7, 1967 


Mr. Floyd McKissick 
National Director 

Congress on Racial Equality 
200 West 135th Street 

New York, New York 10030 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


Integration is only one of the quality factors in education. 
Assuming as we must, respecting inner-city public schools, (sic 
Harlem and Bedford Stuyvesant), that meaningful integration is im- 
possible, we must, therefore, not hesitate, as you have well said, 
''To mix Negroes with Negroes" on the way toward achieving quality 
education. It must be added, provided, however, we give the Negro 
the best damn education in terms of course enrichment, teacher- 
pupil orientation, improved facilities, modern education materials, 
in short, the tools and hardware of compensatory education. 


Qua integration; you might be interested in knowing that the 
only two integrated schools in Harlem are Catholic parochial, namely: 
Rice High School and All Saints Branch of Cathedral High School. It 
might also be of interest to know that although Negroes are 95% 
Protestant, 30% of the entire elementary school enroliment in the 
five counties comprising the City of New York is Negro and Puerto 
Rican. Of this 30% total, 36% is Puerto Rican, naturally, and 20% 


is Negro, remarkably. 


Respecting Washington, D. C., much in the headlines these 
days, we find the public school population to be 93% Negro, whereas 
the parochial school population is 54% Negro. : 


It would appear that parochial schools tend to hold the inte- 
gration line better than the public schools. Assuming again, integra- 
tion to be a quality factor in education, which itis, parochial schools 
are in measurable degree better than public schools for Negroes attend- 


ing elementary schools. 


However, this is not an argument for parochial schools even 
though this is a pattern emerging nationally in large centers of popula- 
tion outside of the South. The immediate concern of this letter is to 
request an appointment with you to discuss Citizens for Educational 
Freedom which is a non-sectarian, un-partisan organization of parents, 
national in scope, interested in freedom in education predicated upon 


First Amendment principles. 


By way of introduction, if not amplification, I am enclosing 
some material of our organization for your perusal. Your cooperation 
is sought because you apparently recognize the ‘professional liberal" 
when you see one. We are opposed by civil libertarian organizations 
such as ACLU, ADL, AJC, PEARL and the like, all of whom pay alle- 
giance to liberal causes whenever the occasion meets their other pur-_ 
poses. However, after the demonstration, the cause remains and people 
like yourself and myself toil in the lonely vineyards of social, political 


and economic rectification. 


I will call within the next few days for a mutually convenient 


appointment. 


Very truly yours, 


Harold F. Hamilton 
Associate Director 
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Director . Executive Associate Director 
Edith Grotberg, PhD 333-1505 Nina Small 
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E. Robert Adkins, PhD 
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Memo To: Floyd McKissick 


From: G.R. Carey, Associate Director 


The Annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Institute 
of Educational Research will be held during the last week in 
September at IER office. 


Please indicate by return mail those days (or evenings) during 
the week of September 24, on which you would be able to attend. 
ie oe con ae ea ———— 
A notice of the time and date of the Annual meeting will be 
mailed early in August. 
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THE PROBLEM: In modern wartime America 
society at its best and at its worst may be seen 
within the school system. At best, the teacher's 
classroom continues as a stronghold of un- 
fettered inquiry in contrast to an outward society 


_where fear and jingoism predominate. At worst, 


the entire school system is invaded by propa- 
ganda; schools become, in the words of C. 
Wright Mills, “training-grounds in patriotism.” 


Related to—perhaps in part causing—the condi- 
tions that bring about war-making is the dete- 
riorating state of our urban schools. Some critics 
have seen the inner-city schools as no more than 
vast baby-sitting operations that conquer chaos 
only by enforcing authoritarian controls. Still 
more seriously, our model suburban schools have 


been seen as typically the repressers of individ- — 


valism and creative expression. Colleges them- 
selves have been visited with similar charges. 
Scholarly analysts, as student rebels, have seen 
the question “Why?” obliterated from campus in 
favor of the “How?” of facts and skills. 


Can education for human ends be sustained 
within our present school system? Is it possible 
that entirely new systems of education will be 
necessary? What effect does the Vietnam War 
have upon the student’s pursuit of vocation? 
Can “education” in present society be turned 


against indoctrination and propaganda? Can 


the free classroom raise the human concerns 
that will end our addiction to military “solu- 
tions?” 


THE APPROACH: To examine these and other 
related questions, the AFSC institute will be 


based on “roundtable” discussion groups. The 


method will be “Quaker” in that, although re- 
source persons, authorities, will be present, the 
essential resources will come from normal in- 
dividuals joined together in a common search. 
The unstructured groups, meeting regularly in 
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the mornings, will generate areas of response 
for the faculty, a group chosen for their individ- 
val achievements and diverse viewpoints in 
various fields of education and social-political 
analysis. Thus there will be an interplay between 
unstructured expression and formal discussions, 
between rounded human experiencé and pro- 
fessional knowledge. Individuals and, in many 
cases, family groups will pursue serious con- 
cerns in a vacation setting away from the usual 
pressures of daily living. 


THE SPONSOR: The American Friends Service 
Committee is a Quaker international voluntary 
service organization with programs in some 20 
countries. It operates in the belief that there 
is that of God in every man and that love, ex- 
pressed through creative action, can overcome 
hatred, prejudice, and fear. The Committee is 
staffed and supported by people of many faiths 
and races. 


Summer institutes on world affairs are sponsored 


annually by many of its 10 regional offices in the . 


United States. Other programs include refugee 
rehabilitation, social and technical assistance. 
summer and year-round voluntary service proj- 
ects for young people, work with the problems of 


minorities, and international conferences and — 


seminars. The work is carried on entirely through 
voluntary contributions. 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
NEW YORK METROPOLITAN REGION 


15 Rutherford Place 
New York, N.Y. 10003 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION 
Peace Education Program 
32 West 25th Street 
Baltimore, Md. 21218 


Pinebrook Institute 
FACULTY 


will include 


EDWARD P. GOTTLIEB—Principal of Public 
School 165, New York City; National Chair- 
man, War Resisters League. 


RUSSELL JOHNSON-—Director of AFSC confer- 
ences for diplomats and students in South 
Asia, 1961-1965; just returned from extensive 
tour of Southeast Asia, including North Viet- 
nam. : 


JOHN HOLT—Author, How Children Fail. 


RODERICK A. HILSINGER—Assistant Research 
Director, Institute for Development of Educa- 
tional Activities; formerly a developer of In- 
stitutes for Teachers of Disadvantaged Youth 
for the United States Office of Education. 


JOHN SINGLETON—Associate Professor of In- 
ternational Education and Development, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; specialist on Japanese 
education. 


ARTHUR PAPE—coordinator of a series for the 
Canadian Broadcasting System, on Education 
in Canada; active in Student Union for Peace 
Action, in Toronto. 


RONALD YOUNG-—Director of Student Work, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. 


WILLIAM NEUMANN, Professor of History, 
Goucher College; author, After Victory: 
Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin and the Making of 
the Peace. (1967). Latest book. Dr. Neumann 
has studied treatment of Negro history in 
public school textbooks. 


CHARLES LAWRENCE, Chairman, Department 
of Saciology, Brooklyn College. Dean of 
Institute. 


FRANK T. ADAMS, JR., Instructor in Urban 
Studies, Goddard College. Developer of com- 
munity education program for people in inter- 
city areas. 


CAMP PINEBROOK: Located on 400 acres of 
forestland in Pennsylvania’s Pocono Mountains, 
just north of Stroudsburg, it has a large outdoor 
swimming pool, and a tree-shadowed lake for 
boating. Also. there is a spacious heated indoor 
pool for early morning and evening dips. There 


are facilities for mumerous sports, including 


archery, tennis, badminton, croquet, and hiking. 
Pinebrook is located 3 miles North of Strouds- 
burg on Route 191. 


YOUTH PROGRAM: A special program is 
planned for young people who are aged 13-15 
inclusive or are in the 7th, 8th or 9th grades. 
This program comprises the morning hours 
(while adults are participating in roundtable 
groups); it will also comprise the 8:00-9:00 
period in the evening, when the emphasis will 
be on square-dancing, singing, campfires. 


HIGH SCHOOL age people will participate in the 
adult roundtables and in the full Institute pro- 
gram. With other young adult participants, they 
will provide an indispensable student dimension 
in the mutual sharing. 


CHILDREN’S PROGRAM: There will be a_ full 
morning program for all children at separate 
levels from nursery age upward. Infant care 
will be provided by participant mothers sit- 
ting on a cooperative basis. 


ARRANGEMENTS: Institute participants will be 
housed in Pinebrook’s motel-type units. These 
units are complete with facilities, including 
showers. | 


The rates shown below will include all meals and 
board charges, in addition to the cost of the In- 
stitute program. Bed linen and blankets will be 
provided; participants should bring towels. 


We urge you to register early. The registration 
fee—which is due when you mail in your regis- 
tration form (attached)—is $15 per adult (over 
12 years of age) and $7 per child aged 2-12 
inclusive. Please make check or money order 
payable to: American Friends Service Committee. 
(Do not send cash.) Fees will be refunded in the 
event of cancellation no later than June 10, 1967. 
(Some scholarship aid will be available on the 
basis of need; contributions for this purpose are 
welcome.) The remaining cost (minus the regis- 
tration fee already sent in) will be payable di- 
rectly to American Friends Service Committee at 
the time of arrival. | 


The Institute begins with supper on Sunday eve- 
ning, July 9, and ends with lunch on the follow- 


ing Sunday. 
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RATES 


Full cost, including advance 
registration fee: 


per adult $ 65.00 
per couple 125.00 
per teenage youth 

age 13-18 inclusive 58.00 
per child age 7-12 inclusive 40.00 
per child age 2-6 inclusive 24.00 
per child 1 year old 15.00 
per child under 1 year Free 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION 


PEACE EDUCATION PROGRAM 
32 West 25th Street 


Baltimore, Md. 21218 


Enclosed is my registration fee of $ for the 
July 9-16 Summer Institute on Education in a Society at War. 


Name __Age 


Occupation 


Wife or Husband Age 


Occupation 


Street. 


City State Zip Code 


Home phone Business phone 


Children who will attend (Names, Ages, Sex) 


Present class in college or grade school (Please specify.) 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS: These develop in 
each institute, and are set up and scheduled by 
those interested. They can range from bird 
watching to tennis matches, and from dramatics 
to discussions of Quakerism and nonviolence. 


LITERATURE: A comprehensive selection of litera- 
ture on subjects discussed at the conference, and 
on related topics, will be available for purchase. 


Through what mailing list, publication, group, or individual 


did you first hear of this institute? 


Please send me 


copies of this flyer. (Kindly indi- 
cate number of additional copies desired.) 


| enclose $ toward your Scholarship Fund to enable 
others to participate. (Contributions for this purchase are 
tax deductible. Please make checks payable to: American 
Friends Service Committee.) 


PARTICIPANTS WILL EXAMINE: 


World approaches to “education” 


Standard school. systems vs. experi- 


mental forms 

Ghetto schools: an incurable disease? 
War psychology and the freedom to 
learn 


Education as resistance to the war in 


Vietnam 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE | 
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eration of Citizens for Educational ‘Frendiaia (CEF. ) ‘called for the 
repeal of the Blaine Amendment which prohibits the use of public 
funds to benefit the education of any child in a religiously affiliated 


school. 

-C.E.F. and its aims enjoy the 
support of eminent Jewish lead- 
ers and Jewish organizations. 
Rabbi Abraham Hecht, Presi- 


dent of the Rabbinical Alliance — 


of America and Dr. Joseph Ka- 


minetsky, National Director of 


Torah Umesorah are members 
of C.E.F.’s Advisory .-Board. 
Rabbi Morris Sherer, Executive 
Vice President of Agudath Israel 
of America is a member of the 
National Executive Board and 
a member of the Advisory Board 
of C.E.F., and Reuben Gross, 
Chairman of Commission on 
Law and Civic: Aisles of Agu- 


Mr. aie in an seieeetae 


with the Jewish Guardian, em- . 


phasized that he is “wholeheart- 
edly committed to the basic prin- 
ciple of American Democracy, 
the Separation of Church and 
State.” 


He further stressed that “reli- 


gious freedom in our cuntry 
would be seriously threatened 
by any direct Government sub- 
sidy to any or to all religions.” 

“Thus” he added, “the aim 
of C.E.F. is not to. seek public 
money for the support of religi- 
ous teaching.” 


“But we do believe that all 
children, regardless of the school 
they attend, are entitled to share 
fairly when Government spends 


public tax funds for the instruc- : 


tion of children in non-religious 
subjects: for textbooks, labora- 
tory facilities, transportation and 


for other items of, a secular’ 
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of the 
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Read the 
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$2.00 for 


‘1 Year Subscription 


nature,” Mr. Gibbons empha- 
tically declared. 

He indignantly continued, “for 
three quarters of a century, the 
Blaine Amendment has caused 
children in religiously. affiliated 
schools to be short-changed and 
discriminated against in educa- 
tional services and opportunities 
by the State of New York. Over 


. one-quarter of the children in | 


our state have been relegated to 
the status of second-class citi- 
zens.” | 

Article Eleven, Section Three, 
commonly known as the “Blaine 


of any indishbes denomination 


or in which any demoninational . 


tenet or doctrine is taught.” 
Mr. Gibbons termed the 
Blaine Amendment as “discrimi- 
natory.” “The most recent in- 
stance of the Blaine Amend- 


ment’s gross unfairness” he said, 


“is the denfal to religiously affi- 
liated school children of the use 
of the public school gymnasium 
and pool facilities in Troy, even 
though this program was spon- 
sored and paid for by the Fed- 
eral Government through the 
Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965.” 

_ He then poignantly queried, 


“How can we successfully pro- 


ject at home and abroad the 
ideals of American democracy 


and fair: play while continuing 


to practice this rank discrimina- 
tion against so many of our 
children solely because of their 


freely exercising their ‘religion, ' 


an unqualified right guaranteed 
to them by the Federal and 
State Constitution?” 

Mr. Gibbons, in. concluding, 
urged, “parents of Yeshiva stu- 
dents and all fair minded citizens 
to write to their . respective 
delegates to the New York State 
Constitutional Convention urg- 
ing the repeal of the Blaine 
Amendment.” | 


For the names and addresses . 
of the Constitutional Conven-_ 
Citizens for Educational Free- 
dom, 21 East 40th Street, New 
York, New York 10016. — 
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: : . gration has been a disgrace ful 


Characterizing as “venomous” the remarks made by Dr. Leo Pfeffer of the American Jewish Con- 
gress at the recent State Senate hearings on New Jersey’s school bus bill,, Rabbi Pinchas M. Teitz of 
Elizabeth, N. J., in an address, delivered on his Saturday night radio. program, “Talmudic Seminar of the. 
Air” called upon the American Jewish Congress, to disavow itself from Pfeffer’s testimony. 

Rabbi Teitz, a member of the Presidium of the Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the U.S. and Canada, 


_ said that, “Pfeffer’s statement, which contained a vicious attack on the motives of parents sending their . 


bpildren to Yeshiva day schools, was antisemitic, and réminiscent of the tactics of Jewish enemies of 


the past.” 

. Pfeffers’s statement was made 
in opposition to New Jersey’s 
school transportation bill, which 
requires local. boards of educa- 


tion to supply transportation for . 


children attending non-profit 


schools, whether public or pri 


vate. 

Rabbi Teitz, testifying in favor 
of -the bill on behalf of Torah 
Umesorah, the National Society 
of Hebrew Day Schools, had 
stated that “the parents whose 
children attended such schools 
were of all degrees of observ- 
ance — Orthodox, conservative 
and reform.” Addressing him- 
self to this remark, Pfeffer stated 
that “tragically, that is true . 
They: go there not because they 
love G-d,- but because they are 


incident ‘in the history of reli- 
gion.” 

Rabbi Teitz cited this remark 
as indicative of Dr. Pfeffer’s ig- 
norance of the day school’s cir- 
cumstances. He pointed out 
that, “the Yeshiva movement in 
the United States has a history 
of more than a_ half century, 
having struck its roots much 
earlier than the school integra- 
tion efforts of recent years.” 

“Indeed,” the Rabbi re- 
marked, “the civil rights move- 
ment has indirectly had an ad- 
verse effect on day school regis- 
tration, since a large proportion 
of the potential student body 
had moved to suburbia, while 
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Rabbi Teitz also osama. 


the schools—committed to heavy 
mortgage payments and perenni- 
ally: in need of funds—find it 
impossible to follow suit and 


remain in their established sites.” 


“I would propose to Dr. Pfef- 
fer” he suggested, “that he visit 
a day school and observe how 
parents who could send their 
children to their all-white neigh- 
borhood schools transport their 
sons and daughters to day 


‘schools in central city neighbor- 


hoods because of their desire to 
give their children a Torah-true 
education.” 

“Ifa non-Jew. made such re- 


_ marks” the rabbi continued, “we 


would expect the American Jew- 


_ ish Congress to rally to the de- 
-_ Seas, ot Git Teme, Sommeeey 
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Dr. Pfeffer for his claim that 
non-Orthodox parents who send 
their children to day schools 


but do not follow the precepts 


of Judaism in their own home 


_Yaise a “dual standard and a 


feeling of hypocrisy on the part 
of children, thus causing them 
to abandon their religion in 
their college years.” 

“Once again, Pfeffer displays 
the wide chasm between his 
opinions and reality” Rabbi 
Teitz stated, pointing out that 
“more than ever Jewish college 


youths of all. backgrounds are 


searching for true Judaism, as 


attested to by the growing num- 
ber of facilities for Jewish living 
on campus, and the increase in 
the number of students ee 
existing facilities.” 


The Rabbi also drew attention 
to Pfeffer’s fabrication that stu- 
dents who are behavior prob- 
lems, or who fail to maintain the 
academic standards of the day 
school, are “dumped” from the 
Yeshiva and sent to the public 
schools. The Rabbi pointed out 


_that, “no student is ever expelled 


from a Yeshiva because of fail- 
ure in his. general studies; only 
when his behavior or lack of 
observance threatens the well- 
being of other students in the 


ee 


ish Congress, ‘whose New Jersey 


chapter president publicly took 
issue with Pfeffer’s statement.” _ 


‘The Rabbi concluded, “The 


goal of the American Jew-. 
ish Congress. should be to de- 


fend the rights of the Jewish 
minority, and not play into the 
hands of those who attack it by 
supplying propaganda based on 
fiction and-ignorance. The con- 


gress as a whole should publicly 


disavow itself from Dr. Pfeffer’s 
inflammatory remarks, and re- 
strain any repetition of such dis- 
plays of Jewish antisemitism.” 


on 


Javits, Travia, Costello Support State 
Aid to Religious School Children 


Senator Jacob K. Javits, As- 
sembly Speaker Anthony J. Tra- 
via and Dr. Timothy W. Cos- 
tello, Deputy ee _ New 
York City and Vice-Chairm: 
the | Parthia Geeta 
called for state aid to students of 


rect’ is clearly different from the 
Federal Constitution’s prohibi- 
tion of any law ‘respecting an 


and in my view the state law is 


too restrective and should be 


modified. in-accordance with the 

Federal principle.” 
“Under the Federal Constitu- 

tional provision” he emphasized, 


“Supreme Court has been mov- | 


ing in a series of decisions to- 
ward permitting governmental 


: aid to the students in a parochial 


"(Continued on Page 4) 
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The Torah Opinion 


We dedicate this issue of the Jewish Guardian to clarify the opinion 
of responsible American Jewry, the opinion of the outstanding Torah, 
Scholars who are fully in support -ef State Aid to students of re- 
ligiously affiliated schools. : 

The self-styled J ewish leaders, who have a long and sorrowful 
history of negative attitudes towards Torah education, the very 
existence of our nation, are those who oppose State aid to students. 
of religiously affiliated schools, basing their arguments on. patriotic 
pretexts. 

It is hoped that the Constitutional Convention delegates will re- 
cognize that the opinion—of these self-styled Jewish leaders, who 
represent no more than a small minority of American Jewry—stem 
from negativism and not from their. cries of patriotism. 


Hand of the Al 


As we: go to’ press-the glorious armies of israel have smashed 
the armies of a United Arab. World, who vowed to destroy Israel. 

Military observers are puzzled and astonished at the unprecedented 
miraculous speed in which the army of Israel successfully carried 
out their military victories against Egypt and Jordan. 
We see here clearly the Hand of the Al-mighty Who led the armies 
of Israel. The prayers of a United World Jewry were answered by 
our Father in Heaven. 

We pray and hope that the leaders of the State of Isracl will - 
recognize this truth and join all of World Jewry. in giving praise 
and thanks to His Holy Name. me 


It is anticipated that the Knesset will adopt a more ‘positive attitude 
in implementing the Laws of our Torah in the Land of Israel. 


Israeli Yeshivos In Need 


While we fully support the endeavors of the U.J.A. and the Israeli 
Bond Drive, to ‘secure the existence of the State of Israel, to which 
American Jewry has responded so enthusiastically we urge our 
readers to continue their support of Torah, the support of Yeshivohs 


tag 


and Beth Jacob. Schools in Israel for their existence is a guarantee 


for our survival. F.W. 


— APPEAL FROM ISRAEL — 
The Voice of “OR HACHAIM" 

We are now living critical moments, decisive for the 
future of our people, which require a concentration. of all 
our material and moral forces. 

Military preparation is of course imperative but it must 
be accompanied by an awakening of all of our spiritual 
forces, a stirring of the hearts to comprehend the signifi- 
cance of these historical events. 

It is evident that we are speedily advancing towards 
the achievement of the glorious destiny promised to our 


beforehand. 
. The association of the individual to the most sacred | 
; causes of our people has the force to plead for. the Mercy | 
| in Heaven and call upon all Israel peace and blessings. 

In cooperation with the Ministry of Defense arange- 
ments were made to convert, if necessary, the gigantic OR 
HACHAIM premises into a hospital during the time of a 
possible war. The vital task it could thus fulfill in war time, 
G-d forbid, Proves its vital necessity during normal times, 
being one of the main educational undertakings in our 
country, and one of the major factors to prepare our 
brilliant future. 

The merit of your urgent support to OR HACHAIM 
will no doubt influence to bring about the salvation of Zion, 
and the fall of its enemies. — 


Sincerely, 
Moshe Pardo, Di rector 


* Please Send Your Contributions to: 
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people by our Prophets with the hardships that it implies | 


OR HACHAYIM 132 Nassau St. oe 10038. > 
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The other day a Reform Tem- 
ple in a New York suburban 


area convened what the Temple ~ 


called a “Special Congregational 


- Meeting.” The meeting was ar- 


ranged sO - ‘that Temple. Gongre- 


of this danger to oor Amican 


heritage.” 
What is this “danger” that 


_agitates our Temple brethren so. 
much? Why was it necessary to 


call a ‘special Meeting’ for. that 


purpose and why did the: Tem- 


ple publication. term this purpose 


: “momentous?” 


It seems that our “Temple 
in. the Suburbs”. feels that the 


_ primary “American Precept” of 
Church-State Séparation is being 


threatened .by the campaign to 
repeal the 
Amendment at_ the New’ York 
State Constitutional Convention 


‘which is: now in session. Com- 


pletely apart-from the fact that 


the Temple had no more press- 


ing problem these momentous 
Sek Be 1p Convenes, 8 


Blaine amendment—let. na nev- 


.. ertheless, consider this issue en- 
tirely on its own merits. 

The Blaine Amendment. — 
What is it? ) 


“The amendment. was adopted 
"in 1894 by the State before the 


cet ee ee 


‘Federal ‘Constitution’s _ 


Amendment with its “W. Naeger of 


_. separation” op etrmemsed 
_ State Legislatures: Today, the 
3 is obsolete, aot 
moded and a direct threat to the 
public good and the pursuit of 


Amendment 


educational: excellence for all. 
‘The language of the Amend- 
ment’ is restrictive and terribly 
frustrating -to all those who are 
committed to the proposition 
that the best interest of all. citi- 


‘ gens is served by the best edu- 


cation for. all children. 
Because of the Blaine Amend- 


ment nearly one million children Z 


attending non-public schools 
couldn’t get bus transportation 
nor receive loans of textbooks 
and related library. material—all 
in secular subjects, of course. 
Not so with the Federal con- 
stitution under whose ‘separa- 


tion’ clause in the First Amend-— 
ment such benefits to the child: 


are permitted. 

The Elementary and Second-. 
ary Education Act passed in 
1965—with its limited program 
of remedial and therapeutic ser- 


vices to retarded. children living 


in disadvantaged areas—can’t be 
implemented under the Blaine 
Amendment, In order to benefit 
children: living in -poverty-im- 
pacted areas under this Federal 
legislation legal subterfuges must 
be arranged. 

Are nearly one ‘tnillion chil. 


dren oe non public” 
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so-called . Blaine. 


Constitution. ak in essence, 


is’ the strongest” defense “of 
Church-State separation—a con- 


cept in which. all of us believe 
yetey sr ciety 


Biaine “J at (Article XI, 
Section 111) can readity. tie 
when. one views the following 


legal decisions: rendered wager 


the Blaine’ ‘amendment. _ 
‘hool ‘fobtball 


A “non-public : 
team could not rent a ‘public 


school football field for a balk 


game—even though the field was 


not in use at the time. Prior to — 
‘this refusal—the field was given 
te | 


making football team. 


Non-Public: school students © 


OG g 


could not get’ driver-trai 


during after school hours or on 
weekends. 


In Troy. sibeniaillie: school 


children were denied the use of 


a school gymnasium and pool 


even though the program was 
paid: for_by the Federal: govern- 
ment. 


There were. at least 200 such. 


programs ruled illegal—because 
some state facilities were in- 
volved. | 

Is the ‘Asiuiicee Heritage” 
in danger then if he Blaine 
Amendment is r spealed? 
cine eeliee America from 
the likes such as us. © 


) “Us” also” includes, amongst 


am ‘iberal Republican 


~~" and Deputy. Mayor Timothy 
Costello, former Professor and 


one of the shit “activists” in the 


” Senator Javits feels that Amer- 


; & ica’s primary sneed is making 


available educational facilities 
and “resources to all of New 


York ‘State’ s children for the 


3 Stent Purposes. This, 
he ‘considers, is in the nation’s 
interest. Nor does he view such 


Z aS a threat to the separation 


in which he is a strong 
iatiowas: He, too, finds the 


amendment most restrictive since 


the Constitution of the United 


~ States is strong, ample and of 
sufficient impact to prevent the 
‘support of Teligious purposes or 
. the- usesof _— money for 


he: mt ‘of the psychological 


‘warfare initiated by the Ameri- 


can. Jewish Congress and others 
an alleged threat to public 
schools is conjured as a direct 
result of the repeal of the 
Blaine Amendment. Nothing 


~ could be further from the truth. 


It is interesting to note that 
almost any attempt to .provide 
some service or benefit—from 


bus transportation to counselling 
—has usually been fought as a 
threat to the public school sys- 
tem. In essence such a threat 


Ooch on Page 3) 


EDIT ORS NOTE: The: tell. are ‘exerpis of Senator 


a Mathew Feldman’ s response to Leo Pfeffer's i inflammatory re- 


marks: concerning Yeshivos, spoken during the Public Hearing 
before New Jersey Senate's s Education: Committee. : 


I share with you a common heritage. I share with you, 


. Mr. Pfeffer, a noble faith.. I am also a member- of many 


“years standing of the American Jewish-Congress and I have 
received from the Congress testimonials and. plaques for 
my dedication to civil rights of all people, yet I have never © 
been polled how I feel about public funds to private schools. 
I would like to know what your sources are. How can one 
make a general statement how a member of any religious 


__or ethnic group feels about public funds for private schools. 


‘I-do agree with you that most Americans are for the sep- 
aration of church and state. This was one of the funda- 
mental principles of our democracy. But to make such a— 
and I use the word -advisedl visive: statement. I would 
like.to know what your facts are. = 
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Rabbi Pinchus M. Teitz 
Rabbi Pinchas M. Teitz, spi- 


ritual leader of the Orthodox - 
Jewish community, of Elizabeth, 


N.J., and member of ‘the presi- 


dium of the Union-of Orthodox: 
Rabbis of the United. States and. 


Canada, -testified in favor. of 


N.J.’s non-public school. busing - 


bill as “a matter of justice ayaa 


right.” 

Testifying at hearings belie 
the New Jersey Senate’s Educa- 
tion Committee, the Rabbi noted 
that offering an out-of-school 
service to public school students 
while denying it to students of 
other schools would in many 
cases be “tantamount to the de- 
nial of the right of parent and 
student to choose the epecaiion 
they desire. Pe! 


_The Rabbi, testifyin be- 
testi 1g on 


half of the United” Ort 


Rabbinate of New Jersey and 


National Society of Hebrew Day 
Schools, observed that while the 
opponents of the measure stress 
their misgivings about the bill's 
constitutionality, “one can sense 
that behind this legal facade 
there lies. an. unexpressed fear 
ae . a fear that passage of this 
legislation would strengthen 
schools operated by the various 
religious denominations and thus 
auomatically weaken our public 
school system.” The very oppo- 
site_is true, he contended. To a 
large degree, the strength of our 
public schools rests on the exist- 


ing schools’ whose accomplish- 


oe ments offer a challenge for ex- 


cellence to the public school sys- 
tem. : 


- Discussing the | 


ste, PA “Totks gutand- ea 


that “only when the ignition key ~_ 


of the bus is turned off is the 
question of separation of church 
and state turned on; that busing 
is not an educational function 


5 but rather a service. designed to 
ease the obtaining of an educa- 


tion, and as such is no different 
from police protection at school 
crossings, school lunches, and 


‘school health services, which are, 


offered to all schools; and that 


the proposed legislation does not 


| provide a Catholic bus for Cath- 


olic students or a Jewish bus 


: for Jewish students, but rather — 
a non-denominational schoot bus 
_ to transport students to a point 


from which they can choose the 
best school of their desire. “He 
emphasized that the bill would 


“not cross the wall of separa- 
tion of church and ‘state, but 
merely deliver the child to the 
wall” 


Not a Berlin Wall 

Rabbi 
that the opponents of the pro- 
posed bill often give the i impres- 
sion that the wall iof separation 
is “a Berlin Wall; dividing a 


“ism on the other.” Too often, 
‘he’ stated, “opponents of this 


medsure assume the role of 
guardians of the wall, sniping at 
imagined attackers with consti- 
tutional bullets. Let us not forget 
that both sides of the wall are 
equally American . 


are. still, and may we forever 


' -femain, one nation under G-d.” 


He concluded, “Let us not forget 


that the primary purpose of 
erecting the wall was to main- 


tain the freedom and rights of 
the religions on the other side 
of the w 


REPEAL BLAINE AMENDMENT... . 


(Continued from Page 2) 


has never materialized. And yet, 
here again, the “red herring” of 
the disappearance of the public 
school has been raised. What 
are the facts? 

Repeal of the Blaine amend- 
ment doesn’t give financial aid 
to non-public schools. It merely 
unshackles the legislators in New 
York State thus allowing them 


the latitude to deal responsibly “ 


and in the 20th Century terms 
with the educational. problems 
of today and tomorrow. This 
responsibility will, of course, be 


pealed? 
In. Conclusion 

One fourth of the children in 
the State of New York attend 
non-public schools. These 


schools which these children at- 


tend follow all the laws and 
standards demanded by the State 
and its educational authorities. 
They receive precious few of 
the benefits. And yet, these 
900,000 children .do contribute 


to the development of an in- © 


formed citizenry. 
We, therefore, say—unshackle 


the nearly one million children — 


in the non-public school from 
the antiquated bind of the 


Blaine amendment. These chil- - 


dren are citizens-in-the-making. 


Let them be educated under the 


law. of the land. for the greater 


Teitz also remarked 
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. . that we — 


"Rabbi Joel Teitelbaum 
EDITOR’S NOTE: The follow- 
ing statement of the Satmarrer 


Rav, Rabbi Joel Teitelbaum was 
related to the Jewish G wardian 


‘by Mr. Sender Déutsch. 


I deem State Aid to Paro- 


chial Schools to be mgmt 
and Justified. a 


State Aid to Parochial Schools 


will help .alleviate the economic 


instability which besets most Ye- 
.. shivos. 


The. Jewish ‘Secularista, the 
same clique who backed _ the 
Shechita Bill, which endangers 
Traditional- Slaughter, oppose 
State. Aid to Education not out 
of the inspiration of Patriotism 
but out of fear of growth of 


Yeshiva Educational System for .. 


can they he logota be. more Patti- 


fates, pi Jeuthe 
secularists have denigrated the 
name of the Jewish People for 
they have created the impression 
amongst the American People 
that Jews are not a people of 
G-d. : “3 

Thus. it. is hoped that Ameri- 
can Jews. will maintain their 
loyalty and responsibility toward 
Torah and support State Aid to 
Parochial Schools. | 


The following Jewish or- 
ganizations amongst others 
have strongly supported State 


affiliated schools and _ called 
for the repeal of the Blaine 
Amendment: 

Union of Orthodox Rabbis 
in the United States and 
Canada, Rabbinical Alliance 
of America, Rabbinical 


Rabbinical Congress of 
United States and Canada. 
Poalei. Agudath Israel of 
‘America, Union.of Orthodox 


rael. ‘Agudath Israel of Ame- 
rica, National Jewish Comis- 


fairs, Union of Grand Rabbis 
of United ‘States, Rabbinical 
‘Board of Greater New York, 
National Society.of Hebrew 
Day Schools, National Con- 


good and benefit of all of Amer- ‘f 
fea. rae 
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aid to students of religiously | 


Council of America, Central f 


Na- | 


sion on Law and Public Af- | 


od aPC ARON Re SFT A A HO meen 


“The. following. statement by 


the Lubavitcher. Rebbe,: Rabbi 


_..Menachem M. Schneerson was 


released by the Secretariat. 
The question of Federal (and 


State) aid to the secular depart- 


ments of Parochial schools 
should be considered, of course, 


against the background of the | 


national interest in general and, 
insofar as we Jews are concern- 


‘ed, from the viewpoint of the 


Jewish community in: particular. 
The controversy around this 


question, which has had con- 


con. There is no need for me 
to review all the arguments on 
either side. I merely wish to cla- 
rify my position, namely, why I 
am of the firm opinion that it is 
both in the national: interest ‘as 
well as in the Jewish interest that 


such aid should be given, and 


why arguments to the contrary 


are unrealistic and do not wat- 


rant the withholding of such aid. 

The main ‘argument against 
Federal aid to Parochial schools, 
even to their secular depart 
ments, is. based on the assump 
tion that such aid would violate 
the principle of separation of 
church -and state. 

5 sk ws’ tdibiides dhs teste Does 
anybody really believe that the 


scntatives of jie‘ three faite in- 


vited to Presidential Inaugura- 
tions? Surely it is because the 
American way of life is deeply 


rooted in the belief in G-d. The 


principle of separation of church 


and state should not be mis- 


construed or’ distorted to mean 


a ‘denial of religion. 
As for Fedéral and State aid 


to Parochial schools, we have a. 


precedent i in their being included 
in. such forms of aid as free 
transportation, food surplus, 
milk, etc. 

Now, let us go further and ex- 
amine the question in the light 
of the Jewish needs, and the 
special Jewish stake in this 


The religious education of our 


young has always been the most 
paramount task of the individual 
and of the community. It takes 


precedence even ‘over the ‘re-' 


building of our Beth Hamikdosh, 
our Sages ruled. In this matter, 
the interests of one child are 
as sacred to us asthe interests 
of many. Our Yeshivoth and 
Day Schools must daily turn a- 
way tens, if not hundreds, of 
children for lack of money and 
facilities. Annual tuition fees 
may run very high, and this is 
the only deterrent to many par- 


, ents who cannot afford it. And 


this assistance could, at_ least 


-4o'a certain degree, immediately 


improve this condition. 
«Some ape Peete 28 2 
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a variety of arguments pro and = 


Rabbi Menachem M. Schneerson 
But hitherto the government has 


not attempted to interfere with 


religious education, though it has 


for years given certain forms of | 


relief, as: indicated .above. Why 
should it begin to interfere now? 
: It-is strange to what length 


-“gome of these opponents to Fe- - 
duvcl: sini a dusted “argu- 


ments.” Such is the “argum ent sd 


that, by “supporting Federal ‘aid — 


to Parochial schools, we would 
directly or indirectly support re-. 
ligious beliefs and doctrines of 
other faiths which are incompa- 
tible with ours. The fallacy of 
this “argument” is patent. First 
of all, the whole question of Fe- 


deral aid to Parochial schools 


well known - that. the other re- 
ligious denominations provide 
more adequate -funds for re- 
ligious education than we, to our 
shame, and no Catholic or Pro- 


testant child would be turned a- 


way for lack-of tuition.) Second- 


ly, according to our. Torah-view,. 


religious pérsons are preferable 
to atheists (see Rambam, Hil. 
Teshuvah, chap. 3:5; Rav’s Shul- 
chan Aruch, Hil... Nizkei. guf 


' w’nefesh, secs. 9-10). 


It is no coincidence that those 


‘who are most vehement ‘in their 


opposition to Federal aid to 
Parochial schools are the very 
same people who some time ago 
were opposed to, and obstructed. 
with all the means at their dis- 
posal, the creation of Parochial 
schools in the first place, as they 


still “oppose the Release Time 


religious instruction program. 
Moreover, they still fight against 
it despite the fact that over two 
decades of experience in_ this 
work has demonstrated it to be 
positive in every respect, with 
no -negative aspects whatever. 
Thousands upon thousands of 
Jewish children have been re- 
turned to their fold thanks to this 


Release Time program, and they 


have been instrumental in bring- 


‘ing religion into their homes, 


too. 
* Finally, I want to make two 
points. First, that Federal aid to 
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GUARDIAN 


Editor's Note: 
Following are excerpts from 


testimony before a House Edu- 


cation and Labor subcommittee 
by Rabbi Morris Sherer, execu- 
tive- vice president of Agudath 
Israel of America. 


I have the privilege to repre- 
sent Agudath Israel of America, 
a national organization of Or- 
thodox Jews with local member- 
ship chapters in communities 
throughout every part of the 
United States. 


We strongly favor Federal 
aid to parochial schools. We 
deplore that an incorrect image 
has been foisted upon the Amer- 
ican public of the Jewish posi- 
tion on this issue, and that, as 
a result, a false impression has 
arisen of the Jewish posture to- 
wards religious education. 


In our own beloved country, 
American citizens of the Ortho- 
dox Jewish faith have built a 
network of 251 elementary and 
secondary parochial schools, un- 
der extremely difficult financial 
circumstances. These Jewish pa- 
rochial schools, known as Yes- 
hivas, exist in ninety-one com- 
munities in twenty-six states. 
Their annual maintenance bud- 
get is approximately $10,000,000 
_each year, and their building and 
plant expansion programs are 
estimated at $10,000,000. per 


annum. Because these Jewish 


parochial schools labor under 
the pall of constant financial 
crises, they cannot afford a prop- 
er public relations program so 
that the public should be aware 
of their huge contribution to 


_ American society, 


‘Jewish Opinion Supports 


AID TO PAROCI 


Rabbi Morris Sherer 


as well as 
the important role that their 
graduates -play in the broad 
spectrum of the sciences, pro- 
fessions, and government. 


It is our view that to deny . 


these tax-paying American citi- 
zens of the Orthodox Jewish 
faith the benefit of their taxes 
in order to help defray the large 
expense of maintaining the Jew- 
ish parochial school system for 


their children, is a discrimina- 
tion which is not in accordance- 


with basic American ideals. The 
Jewish parent who. sends _ his 
child to a parochial. school has 
to make many sacrifices to meet 
the cost of educating his -chil- 
dren, very often at the price of 


denying for himself and his fam- 


ily some of their own vital needs. 
These parents should not be un- 
duly penalized for practicing 
the exercise of their free choice, 
implicit in the American way 
of life, to educate their children 
in accordance with their religi- 
ous conscience. : 


L CHILDI 


and stores are closed . 
and food . 


PLEASE GIVE US FOOD 


is the cry that comes to us in America from our brothers 
and sisters in Israel who are hungry. . 


The men and. boys in Israel are away at war . ... factories 
. ther is a serious — of funds 


_ especially among the poor . 


We, who live in America and enjoy in the blessings of our 
great and free nation, must share our bread with those in 
' the Holy-Land who need our help.. 


WILL YOU OPEN YOUR HEART AND HAND TO THEIR CRY? 


Send money or food N OW to your relatives in Israel... 
or mail us your generous contribution TO DAY and we 
will send the money to individual families in Israel (with- 
out any deduction for expenses). 


Synagogues, Jewish schools and organizations are urged 
to make collections for this very important cause: . . 


DON’T FORSAKE OUR BROTHERS IN NEED..: 


VAAD LEHOROMAS KEREN HATORAH 
EMERGENCY FOOD CAMPAIGN 
157 Rutledge Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 11211 


All contributors will receive a receipt and one of the 
_ yimportant Torah publications of the Vaad. 


The Jewish all-day schools, 
laboring under the heavy brunt 
of huge budgets for the secular 
as well as- the religious pro- 
grams they conduct, are suffer- 
ing from financial hardships that 
impair their operation and _re- 
strict their expansion. .This— is 
indeed unfortunate, because in 
our pluraristic American society 
religious education is an integral 
part of our entire odupational 
plant. 

We, therefore, respectfully re- 
quest that Federal aid to paro- 
chial schools be included in any 
government program of school 


‘support. In our view this bears. 
no relationship to the principle 


of “separation of church and 
state,” as this type of govern- 
ment support will merely return 
to the taxpayer the full benefits 
of his taxes to which he is justly 
entitled, without compelling him 


to endure a system of double 


taxation. This so-called “wall of 
separation” is not as. impreg- 
nable as some maintain, as wit- 
ness the 1958 National Defense 
Education Act, which in 1960 
alone granted approximately 
$1,700,000 to religious and pri- 
vate schools for improving sci- 


ence, mathematics and foreign 


language facilities. 

We respectfully recommend 
that this situation. be remedied 
through a. practical method, 
whether in the form of tax de- 
duction to parents: for their tui- 
tion, long-term loans to schools, 
or direct subsidies to the secular 
programs of the parochial 
school. 


Rabbi Schneerson .. . 
(Continued from Page 3) 
conceived in terms of compul- 
sion. Any school will have. the 
right to accept such aid, or to 
refuse it, for whatever reason it 
chooses to refuse it. Conse- 
quently, those schools that fear 
government interference need 


not accept the aid, but they cer- 


tainly have. no right whatever 
to deny other schools the bene- 
fit of Federal aid. 

Secondly, whatever “appre- 
hension” one may have i in regard 
to such aid, these can only be 
conjectural at best, and there- 


fore cannot justify the denial of | 


benefits that — as far as Jewish 
Parochial schools are concerned 
— are certain without a doubt. 


For ‘such aid would certainly 
make it possible to provide re- . 


ligious education for many more 


Jewish children who. would: 


otherwise be denied -what should 
be rightfully given-to them; and 
to them. it makes no difference 
how. well intentioned ‘were the 
people who denied them their 


The obvious conclusion from 
‘the above is that it is the moral 
- duty- of every Jew to dovhis ut-— 
_ -gnoost to: make Federal aid to 
the secular departments of Paro- - 
chial schools. a_ reality, in order - 
- to.strengthen and expand the Ye- 
oe 


Mr. Chalet Bibbins 


Mr. Chaim Bibbins, — Vice- 
President of the Men’s Club of 
Yeshiva Zichron Moshe, in an 
interview with the Jewish Guar- 


dian called for the repeal of the 


Blaine Amendment. | 
Mr. Bibbins. stated that “in- 


tegration in its highest form, 


the complete acceptance and 


total respect for a fellow-Jew 
despite. color of skin, today 


‘exists in Yeshivos.” 


“The Yeshivos,” he stressed, 
“not only afford equal education- 
al opportunities to Jewish chil- 
dren of color but have com- 
pletely integrated them into the 
Social and Spiritual. life of 
Orthodox Jewry.” 

“The fact that Yeshiva teach- 
ings,” he further told the Jew- 
ish Guardian, “stress the aware- 
ness of the soul (n’shama) of 
the Jew and not the physical 
attributes enables integration in 
its highest form to exist in 
Yeshivos.” 

Mr. Bibbins, father of - two 
sons in the Yeshiva Zichron 
Moshe, then said that he felt, 
“the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments should help streng- 
then. an educational system as 
such, so that it may be the in- 


'spiring impetus to bring to 
American Society as a whole the. 


concept’ of integration in its 
highest form.” 


JAVITS, TRAVIA, COSTELLO... 


(Continued from Page 1) - 


school for’ the study of secu 
subjects or for other secular as- 


pects of his education, but not 


to the school itself for religious 
instruction or observance.” 


Assembly Speaker Travia at a 
recent Press Conference said 
that he favored the removal of 
the constitutional bars 
ing state financial aid to children 


of religious schools. 


The Speaker of the Assembly 
further stated that he felt the 
First Amendment of the Unit- 
ed States Constitution “suffic- 
iently governs the separation of 
Church and State.” 

Dr. Costello, in an address to 
the Committee-at-Large deliver- 
ed on May 18, 1967 at the Roos- 
velt Hotel, New York City, 
stated, “I am- speaking tonight 
as a citizen and member of the 
Liberal Party to express my op- 
position to the Blaine Amend- 


a 


ment.” 

He told his audience that, 
“Under the guise of implement- 
ing the First Amendment of the 
Federal Constitution, the Blaine 
Amendment literally violates 
that Amendment by discrimina- 


ting against those who attempt 


through parochial education to 


seek Bite of Riss etek educa- : 


to me that ies: aa point of 
view of Civil liberty, the truly 
liberal position is to oppose the 
Blaine Amendment.” | 
Dr. Costello, in concluding, 
declared, “Let us fully support 
and build the public school sys- 
tem but avoid seeking protection 


under the Blaine Amendment 


that is better provided under the 
First Amendment especially 
when the Blaine Amendment un- 
fairly discriminates -against a 
large number of our school chil- 
dren and interferes with their 
most effective education.” 


hddrees 


| wish to help promote. parents’ rights and freedom in 
education in the United States. Membership fee of $............ 
is enclosed. $1 of this amount is for a subscription to 
Freedom In Education and $1 is for a subscription to 
Parents Rights In Education both for one year. 


Name (please print) ent aau tas | 


COSTAE HSESTHEH OC HPSEC ECHR ESEE SSH TEwOSeEeSSEe ee 


CHO FSO SCHLOSS OHSAS SCA OHHELOSHERESMESSCH OTS SCH OCHSECHSERESCE FO SCAEOCOSHSECOEHEC COS eSOECEé®O 


_ Membership Fees - $5.00; Contributing - $10.00; 
Group - $25.00; Sponsoring - $50.00; Supporting - $100.00 
You will receive our newsletter FREEDOM: IN: EDUCATION. 

and. PARENTS RIGHTS IN EDUCATION. 


CITIZENS FOR EDUCATIONAL. FREEDOM 
“aa East 40th Street, New York, N. ¥.. 10016 
“Telephone: — 532-1277 


CENTER for URBAN EDUCATION 


1208 S. Newberry Ave. Chicaga, city gt 60608 Telephone: 226-2828 
August 18, 1967 


F Be McKissick 
213 1/2 West Main Street 
Durham,North Carolina 


We thank you sincerely for your cooperation and look forward to another reply. sane 
Our Library is being used by teachers in the Inner-city schools with many social and 
educational problems. May we now ask you to send further information concerning the 
operations of your organization. We would keep this information in our files to be 
Si seieiiees by teachers who are interested. This, in turn, would be used to explain to 
. the children the basic functions of the organizations and the personnel involved in such 
operations. May we hear from you in the near future? Our prayers are with you in 


all the work you endeavor to undertake for the good of our communities. May God 


reward you! 


Respectfully, 


Austins 1), Merand) 0 Sm 


Librarian 


ARCHDIOCESE OF CHICAGO SCHOOL BOARD, 430 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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September 15, 1967 


Mr. Leonard Tarmon 


Dear Mr. Tarmon 


Thank you for your undated letter regarding the school situation 
in New York City. | 


As an Attorney, I represented more than five labor unions ard I 
fully appreciate the importance of unionism. In fact, CORE has 
historically been pro-labor and pro-union. 


We must, however, fight racism wherever it exists and ween a | 
union works against the best interests of the Black Community — ~ 
particularly Black Children -- we must protest and we mst fight 
back. 


It is interesting to note that the Afro-American Teachers Association, 
an organization of Black Teachers who left the United Federation 

of Teachers when they found it was not possible to be heard within 
that union, does not support the strike. 


The Black Teachers, as well as CORE, feel that the UFT, among 
other things, has sot lobbied for the advancement, within the 
school system, of Black Educators — has not supported the demands 
of the Black Community when the commmity has sought to advance 
Black Educators, only when that community has sought to advance 
individual white educators -—- has placed the interests of the 
teachers (who frequently have no understanding of the children 

or the conmunity in which they heach) before that of the children, 
in almost all instances and has generally been a disgrace to what 
ahould be a noble profession. 


In view of these facts, we could do no other than oppose the 
UFT and its actions. 


Very truly yours, 


Floyd B. MceKissick 
National Director 


FBMcK : ilh 


“ Copy: Mr. Lincoln Lynch 
Brooklyn, C—- 


Mr. Floyd McKissick 
National Core . 

200 West 135th.St. 
New York City 


Dear mr. McKissick: 


My last letter to you went Gemewered, but I atnecsits hope 
to do better this time, 7 


I would like to voice my absolute astonishment at the appar- 
ant Negro opposition to the current teacher's strike specifically to 
Brooklyn Core's hunger for headlines, — , 


It was announced yesterday b Pres. of the School Board, Giar- 
dino that at least two schools had 100% or almost 100% teacher attendance, 
namely Bensenhurst and Yorkville. My knowledge of these two areas.is in- 
clined to suggest that these two are the mast reactionary and bigoted 
areas of New York City. Surprisingly this is the side supported by Brooklyn 
CORE. | 


Two great leaders from iia: partie for civil rights, A ~Philip | 
Randolf and Bayard Rustin walked side by side with the teachers and foiced ? 
satisfaction and wonderment at the tremendous solidarity shown in this fight 
for better schools; a fight incidentally which — make the Black children 
the chief reepienal. | | | 


Chief issues: are teachers demands for: 
1. Expansion of the more effective schools programs. 
2. Permanently removing disruptive children from the classrooms, . 


Regarding this item- This is not Negro removal as Brooklyn CORE 
would have you believe, but in Far Rockaway schools where I gather some of 
my knowledge this includes at least as many disruptive whites and Black, 
both of whom MUST get special care or they go down the drain and drag all of 
the rest with them, In the case of Ghetto schools Harlem, Bedford Styvesant, 
etc., where they are 100% Negro schools, this certainly cannot be called 
Jegro removal. . 


: are the 
3. Reduction of class size to a teachable maximum, It seems to me that thie 
things that CORE is fighting for, NOT AGAINST, , | 


It has always been my belief that complete autonomy of local chap- 
ters is not only bad, but also dangerous for the entire movement, Any croup 
using the name of CORE should be responsible to ‘Bhe National Body for what 
they do, Therefore I sincerely believe that National CORE must immediately 
TODAY make clear its position in this matter, I cannot believe that CORE 
can take any other than a COMP LONE Sy cooperative attitude toward the teacher's 
strike, 


If on the other hand you believe me to be wrong, then I for one 
would want you to make your case and state it clearly, but do it now, My wife 
is a teacher in the N.Y.City school system, I am certain however that I do 
not have to show credentials to prove this to be no influence on “my decision. 

With deep affection and sincere committment, I remain, 


Yours very truly 


PS: Our fight is not with the Teachers Leonard Tarmon 
(even though we know that some 6f them — | 
are bigots) but with the city, state OO (Gees * 


and federal government, 


; 


September 19, 1967 


552 Riverside Drive 
New York, New York 10027 


Dear Jim: 


Thank you for your letter of September 13, 1967, regarding the | 
school situation in New York City. | | 


As an Attorney, I represented more than five labor unions, and I 
fully appreciate the importance of unionism. In fact, CORE has 
historically been pro-labor and pro-union. 


We must, however, fight racism wherever it exists and when a 
union works against the best interests of the Black Commmity — 
particularly Black Children — we must protest and we must fight 
back. 


It is interesting to note that the Afro-American Teachers Association, 
an organization of Black Teachers who left the United Federation 
CO ae eee 
that union, does not support the strike. 


The Black Teachers, as well as CORE, feel that the UFT, among 
other things, has not lobbied for the advancement , pacer the 

school system, of Black Edugators — has not su 3€ 

of the Hack GaleuanGy kdan the ecnatity lun ann to amemne 
Black Educators, only when that cammunity has sought to advance 
individual white educators — has placed the interests of the | 
teachers (who rather frequently have no understanding of the — 
children, or the conmunity in which they teach) before that of 
the children, in almost all ins&ances, and has generally been a 
disgrace to what should be a noble profession. 


In full view of these Pape, WO GONle Ge ae Cer en apps ee | 
UFT and its actions. 


Very truly yours, 


Floyd B. MeKissick 
National Director 


FRBMcK:ilh 


> 


552 Riverside [r. 
New York, NeYe 10027 


Dear Floyd, 


Though we have disagreed on the issues of black 
power and violence, I never expected to see the day 
when you would act as a strikebreaker. As a union 
man since 1935, I am disgusted at this. 


If you have read labor history, you know that 
in the early labor struggles, the bosses often 
imported blacks from the south to break strikes. 
Certainly, now, with the blacks in the process of 
emancipating themselves, they should steer clear 
of such an obnoxious role e They should stand 
steadfastly with the workers and against the bosses. 


In this instance of the teachers’ strike, the boss 
is the city governmente And government can be as 
vicious a boss as a private employer. You argue 
that the strike is causing damage to the public-=- 


specifically the black public. But that is | 
invariably the argument of the bosses in any strike. 


Though I disagree with Bayard Rustin on his 
abandonment of nonviolent action (as you know, 
my ideological sympathies are with Martin Luther 
King), Rustin at least took the only possible 
stand of decency in this teachers’ strike. 


Sincerely, 


4 


“Jim Peck 


copy to Bayard Rustin 
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Mr, Fred Schoenberg 
Executive Secretary 
Board of Education 

110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 


Dear Fred: 


We have studied your first draft of a report from the 
Committee on the Disruptive Child and we appreciate the time you 
must have spent in writing it. Since there is always too little 
time at meetings for full exploration of problems, I thought it 
appropriate to make some of my comments and suggestions in writing, 


MATTERS WITH WHICH CCC AGREES 


First of all, let me say that there is much in the report 
with which we agree. Although the Committee may not have been unan- 
imous often, “We are all agreed that removal from class should be a 
last resort,"" We are all agreed also on emphasizing the need to 
educate children whatever their alleged behavior, Of course, the 
school suspension problem cannot be completely separated from other 
educational affairs so that, “adequate services in the school, good 
initial salaries and therefore good salaries for the first few years 
of service, meaningful in-service training in the school with work- 
shops headed by experienced teachers are" important to "insure stable 
and competent staff" which will insure teachers who command the 


respect and attention of their pupils. 


There was probably unanimity too in the belief that the 
child who disrupts the class may sometimes be reacting to an inexper- 
ienced or incompetent teacher, and similarly, that this inexperienced _ . 
or incompetent teacher may label certain behavior as disruptive 
which would not be so considered by a better teacher, , 


There is certainly merit, therefore, in the suggestion that 
"faculty groups have meetings and workshops on effective methods for 
dealing with recalcitrant pupils....Actually, it would be desirable 
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if the result of a series of workshops and faculty meetings would lead to 
effective guidelines for the treatment of the whole gamut of behavioral problems 
of a particular school." At this point, let me inject that we believe the guide- 
lines are extremely important but that the community, including parents and 
children, ought to join the teacher in developing reasonable guidelines. In 
other words, "the education of the child must be a partnership between school 
staff and parents," with the participation of the children themselves whenever 


possible, 


Similarly, we can agree with your statement on the importance of 
reaching "the parents of the disruptive child as soon as possible so that they 
may share in the effort of guiding the pupil." In fact, we believe the attempt 
to reach the parent should be made at a very early stage--surely before the child 
is caught up in proceedings which will stigmatize him as ee or lead to 


suspension, 


MATTERS WITH WHICH CCC DISAGREES 


However, there are many points in your draft report with which we can- 
not agree. Much of this disagreement is based on certain assumptions which seem 
to underlie many of the statements made: | 


e-the assumption that present procedures are basically reasonable, 

--the assumption that no factual determination as to whether a 
child is disruptive need te made at a hearing, and 

--the assumption that children alleged by the school system to be 
disruptive are children who need rehabilitation, 


All these assumptions together lead to a description of a hearing or 
conference at which the child is presumed guilty. Yet as people concerned with 
education, we know that respect for democracy, due process, law and order must be 


built by example, 


I assume that we shall discuss the draft, paragraph by paragraph, during 
our committee meeting, and I shall present my detailed objections at that time. 


In the meantime, we wish only to state that specific issues, discussed 
in your draft, must be based on a clear agreement that parents, children, and 
teachers have important roles to play in determining and defining reasonable 
pupil behavior, reasonable teacher behavior, parental responsibility, and the way 
in which all groups can work together as partners in solving school problems, 


POSITIVE RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING A FINAL REPORT 


In general, it is our hope that the final report will contain more 
precise recommendations rather than a general discussion of school suspensions, 


The specific recommendations should include: 


I. The Guarantee of Educational Services for the Child 


Whatever allegations may be made concerning a child by an individual 


A. 


teacher, the child should be guaranteed educational services at all times, whether 
or not he is instructed in his usual classroom, These services should be avail- 
able to the child even before any hearing has been held so that there is no 


interruption in his education. 


— 
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B. When a hearing has been held and it has been decided to suspend the child 
from his own classroom, the child should be guaranteed educational services immed- 
lately, Even where a child may need special attention in a special classroon, 
that classroom preferably should be within his own school, For example, every 
school should have a removal room staffed by a teacher with sensitivity and some 
guidance background, assisted by volunteer parents who can help in the education 
process. Any removal room should be equipped with individualized educational 
materials so that each child can be inandled appropriately. 


C. In those few cases where a child cannot be instructed either in his 
usual classroom or in the usual school environment, the provision of adequate educa- 
tional facilities to provide for the educational needs of every child is nonetheless 
a responsibility of the Board of Education which must be fulfilled, The services 
should be provided by trained personnel who should have access to all resources 
needed to help the child become willing and able to learn in the regular school 
setting. 


II, Procedures to Protect the Rights of the Child 


A. The school should be encouraged to have pre-suspension conferences which 
take place when the principal is first aware that the child is showing signs of 
becoming a serious problem in the future. Thus, the pre-suspension conference is 
to be a truly preventive measure, used early in the child's education, rather than 
a mere preliminary to a principal's suspension which may itself be preliminary to 
a district superintendent's suspension. 


8B. The school suspension hearing should determine 1) whether the child 
should have been suspended, 2) whether there is now a need to have him taught in 
some atmosphere other than the classes he was attending, and 3) if there is a need 
to have him taught in some atmosphere other than the school which he was attending. 
After these determinations are made, the appropriate disposition should be decided, 


C, The child must be guaranteed the right and advised of the right to be 
accompanied to the school suspension hearing not only by his parents, but by any 
adult who is able to protect his rights and present his side. Although that adult 
need not be a lawyer, the child should be able to bring a lawyer and witnesses if 
he wishes, 


III, Community Participation at All Stages Should Be Encouraged 


A. Teachers, children, parents and administrators are all to some extent 
responsible for the child's misbehavior, and all should participate in cooperative 
endeavors to help delineate and solve the problem by: 


--together writing guidelines to help the teacher in the classroom to 
teach in the manner least Likely to evoke disruptive behavior, 


--together writing guidelines for the child, in language he can under- 
stand, which help the child to define behavior which is both reasonable 


and acceptable, 


--together defining suspension procedures and other disciplinary measures 
within the individual school and school district, procedures which 
must not conflict with the procedural guarantees recommended above, 
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B, The educational system must make special efforts to cooperate with inter- 
ested community groups. Willingness to cooperate with at least one community group 
in every school district which would promise to assist the parents and children 
during the conference, as well as to help parents and school find proper services 
for the child and his family, should be expressed publicly. Communications to the 
parents regarding suspension should include the name of the commmity agency, how to 
contact the agency, and inform the parent of the fact that the agency can help 
the parent by sending a representative with the parent and child to the conference. 


I hope that my suggestions may be helpful to you. They add up to what we 
believe the minimum recommendations should be in a report from the Committee on 
the Disruptive Child, It is not a complete statement of all the recommendations 
on procedures and services which CCC hopes will be put into effect in the near 


future, 


Please accept my thanks for your--always understanding and patient--~efforts 
as Ghairman of the Committee on the Disruptive Child, We hope the work of all of 
us will prove useful to the schools and to the children for-whom those schools 


exist. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Joseph P, Lash 
Executive Director 
TWL/fh 


cc: Superintendent Bernard E. Donovan 


es 


COPY OF TELEGRAM SENT - SEPT ‘23, 1967 


TO: Mr. Carl H. McCall, Chairman | 
New York City Coumcil Against Poverty 


FROM: MEND, Inc., 200 BE. 116th Street 
: New York, N.Y. 10029 


MEND, Inc., has niwaliliippokted parents of our com- 
munity in their fight fox a Sertnbtship between ik aeare 
of Education and community people. 

Recent action by the bara of Riicuttion: sa omitting 
the parents voice at the Conference Table shone okth 
UFT Representatives clearly indicates ent ie rejected 
any meaningful participation of the parents. : 

We have copies of the Council's bdectutien Ub wie 
unanimously adopted on August LO, 1967; Witeh states in 
part “an effective educational system dentine eek without 
the Dttcipakeee of parents and community groups who are 
"devoted to the improvement of Si detinities Sie iets 
youths". 

We salute your conviekions psa fully agree with your 
voted position. | 


However, we feel that action is needed and the time is. 


now. Therefore, MEND, Inc., commits its fual-efforts and 
- . cous ae ee 


| en — f 3 ies. wa 
as a a & ‘ 
resources to the fight €or parents ae. an all 


em 


ae 
act APOE TOGO A 


aspects of education on a level exactly equaled to EPA POALE 


of Education and UF Represéntatives. 
, , hie 4 : -~ 2 ss. ‘aie 
ae 1%: 


? ‘ ¥ eee . : 7 % 4 ; * : 


Copy of Telegram aoe | 9/23/67 


This communication is sent to officially register 


our position with the Council and to request the Council's 


- 
oo 
a 


support of our actions on behalf of the parents of our 


— 


community. 


cc: Parents Associatias 
MaYor John V. Lindsay 
“Ruth Atkins 3 
whet Jelkhacn 
Floyd MeKiseic 
Saal Lesser 


_ Josephine Nevine 


William P. Booth 


—~ i Executive Director 
“~~ _ MRS. TRUDE W. LASH 
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CITIZENS’ C FOR CHILDREN ~~ 
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112 EAST 19th STREET NEW YORK“N:-Y:-10003 SPRING 7-3800 


September 29, 1967 


TO: All Interested in School Suspensions 
FROM: Leah Marks 

Especially in view of the false reports that little affecting 
school suspensions is contained in the United Federation of Teacher's 
contract with the Board of Education, the relevant portion of the 
signed contract is enclosed. 

When further information regarding interpretation is avail- 


able, I shall let you know. In the meantime, if you have proposals 


for action, please let me know. 


XVITE GO UFT CT 
Procedures for Handling Special Behavior Problems 


The Board agrees that the procedures and policies concerning the problem 
of disruptive children, embodied in Special Circular No. 1967-68, a copy of 
which is reproduced in the pages following this agreement, will not be changed 
during the term of this agreement except that, after the first vear of this 
agreement, the Superintendent may modify the circular in accordance with such 
recommendations. of the Superintendent's Committee on Disruptive Children as the 
Superintendent proposes to the Union and the Union finds acceptable, 


The provisions of the circular shall be subject to the grievance procedure 
and to arbitration only for the puspose of determining whether there has been a 
failure to comply with the procedural steps prescribed in the circular, 


Special Circular No. , 1967-1968 in Appendix of contract 


1. A child who threatens or engages in physical violence to himself, his 
fellow students, or a teacher may be directed by the teacher to report immed- 
iately to the principal or other designated supervisor under such escort as is 
prescribed by the school, Such pupil shall not be returned to the classroom 


without consultation between the principal and the teacher, 


2. # Pupils who so seriously disrupt the classroom work-as to igpede effective 
instruction may be reported by the teacher to the principal or ether designated 
supervisor, Each report shall be in writing and shall contain substant lating 
data on the behavior of the child. 


3. Upon receiving a report of violent or disruptive behavior the principal or 
his designated representative shall make a suitable investigation and shall 
promptly initiate a course of action that will best serve the needs of the school 


and the child, 


4. If the problem is not solved in this manner after available courses of 
action have been taken and a decision has been reached by the principal that the 
child still so seriously disrupts the classroom work as to impede effective 
instruction, the child should be referred to other facilities within the school, 
If no such facilities exist within the school the principal shall refer the case 
to the district superintendent under existing procedures. 


5. Each plan of action should involve the parent, the teacher, the child and 
other appropriate personnel, Wo final decision on placement or care should be 


arrived at without such participation, 


6. If action by the principal is unduly delayed or if the child is repeatedly 
returned to the same teacher's classroom or if a series of actions by the 
principal does not resolve the issue, the teacher may appeal to the district 
superintendent, The district superintendent shall set up an appropriate procedure 
for review and disposition of such cases, If the district superintendent finds 
that the continued presence of that child in a regular. classroom so interferes 
with instruction as to be seriously detrimental to the interests of all the 
children (including the particular child), he shall direct that the child not 


be returned to a regular class. 


ee 


7. There shall be established in each district a panel to hear appeals from 
the decision of the district superintendent. The panel shall consist of a 
teacher selected by the Union, a parent selected by the Local School Board 

from a list of three names submitted to it by the district parents’ council, 
and a third member selected by the district superintendent who shall be employed 
by the school system in the field of psychology or social work or guidance. | 
The panel shall have the power to make recommendations in writing to the | 
Superintendent of Schools, who shall make the final decision on the appeal. 
During the first year of this circular the Superintendent will render his 1 
decision within 30 days following receipt of the panel recommendations and : 


thereafter within 15 days. 
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How about the Classics? 
Cool Reaction to Trash 


D** THIs! Some teacher in Hicks- 
ville, New York is puttin’ down 
a new hype for us cats what ain’t 
makin’ it in their English classes. 
Says it’s gonna make school real cool 
if you’re a fool who ain’t got eyes 
for books. Says English teachers 
ought to get hip that those square 
story books they lay on us, like the 
classics, ain’t our bag and to turn 
us loose on a lot of this new stuff 
written by cats who are makin’ the 
scene right now. He* put it this way: 


“How can we account for the 
curious fact that books which have 
delighted and instructed. thousands 
are often regarded by teachers as 
bad, whereas books that have bored 
generations of school children and 
turned them against reading are 
thought of as good? Such views... 
derive from an abstract literary 
standard that treats books as ends 
in themselves, quite apart from any 
immediate interest or usefulness 
these books may have for the read- 
ers... 


“Suppose we try a different stand- 
ard, and define as good that book 
which gives the student a meaning- 
ful emotional experience. ‘Then, 
only rarely, will a classic turn out 
to be a good book. The pleasure that 
comes from experiencing ideas, at- 
titudes and emotions the reader 
recognizes as relevant to his condi- 
tion is provided for most people by 
books of less than the highest liter- 
ary quality, sometimes even by trash. 
Anything worth doing with liter- 
ature in the classroom probably de- 
pends on finding books that give 
this experience. To see a student 
interested in a book and concerned 
with the welfare of its people is a 
fine thing, whether that book is “The 


*John Rouse, Curriculum Administrator, Hicks- 


ville Public School System. In Media and Methods. 
(Continued on page 3) 


The American Negro 


In Children’s Literature 


By JEANNE WALTON 


Me CAME HOME from school on the first day of integrated classes, and 
her mother asked if she sat beside a Negro child. 

Mary replied, “I don’t know. I'll look tomorrow.” 

I have’ come across this story dozens of times. I have seen it in print and 


The Need for Identity | 


The American Negro remains a 
cultural nonentity as far as books, 
television, movies, and. Broadway 
are concerned. It is as if twenty mil- 
lion Americans do not exist; twenty 
million people are committed to 
oblivion . . . A Negro child can go 
to school and look into his school 
books and children’s books and come 
home and watch television, and go 
to an occasional movie, and follow 
this routine from day to day, month 
to month, and year to year, and 
hardly if ever see a reflection of him- 
self... 

Today, we hear a lot of talk about 
the need for motivation and incen- 
tive for the children of the ghetto. 
But motivation must be firmly based 
on knowledge of self, self-respect, 
and an awareness of one’s heritage; 
that one’s foreparents have contri- 
buted to the building of the country 
in which one finds one’s self... . 


JOHN O. KILLENS 


Emergency 


The Schomburg Collection of 
Negro History, 103 West 135th 
Street, New York City, in order 
to preserve its most valuable 
collection, needs staff, space, and 
financial help. This collection, 
started by Arthur Schomburg in 
the early Twentieth Century, has 
been a source of information for 
students and scholars from all 
over the world. 


heard it from speakers’ platforms. It 
seems to have happened to some lit- 
tle white Mary in every school that 
has ever been integrated. I must con- 
clude, from its ubiquity, that this is 
an American myth and, as such, re- 
presents a denial of our guilt and a 
wish to believe that we have not 
sown the seeds of racism in our chil- 
dren. 

‘It is interesting that this story is 
always about a white Mary. The 
black Mary, evidently, is well aware 
of the color of the child who sits 
beside her. As in every myth, there 
is an element of truth in this one. 
It is the Negro who must become 
painfully aware of skin color, and it 
is the Negro who is stil] “the in- 
visible man.’’ (See Ellison, Ralph, 
“The Invisible Man,” Random 
House, 1952.) 

This myth represents the kind of 
thinking that once characterized our 
attitude toward sex, namely, “If you 
don’t mention it, the child will never 
know it exists.” Freud helped most 
of us relinquish this old myth. The 
writings of Clark, Goodman, and 
Passamanick and Knobloch provide 
us with evidence that should make 

(Continued on page 3) 


Miss Walton’s article has been re- 
printed from the Eliot-Pearson 
School News. Additional copies are 
available through the Alumnae Of- 
fice, Eltot-Pearson School, Tufts 
University, Medford, Mass. 02155. 

Miss Walton, whose mother and 
father were both college graduates, 
is herself a Negro. She holds the B.S: 
in Ed. degree from Boston Univer- 
sity and now teaches in Washing: 
ton, D.C. 
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Letters from Our Readers 
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What Other People Are Thinking... 


It is a pleasure to receive the first 
Bulletin of this Council. 

It contains important material, 
not only in its review and listing of 
interracial books, but especially a 
clear thinking point of view. I am 
glad for Eve Merriam’s reminder 
about “Bronzeville Boys and Girls,” 
by Gwendolyn Brooks. And the ar- 
ticle by Jean Karl of Atheneum 
seems to be particularly clear in 
presenting the needs and the ques- 
tions of concern now. 

I enclose a small contribution 
toward your work, which seems to 
me of great significance for both 
the present and the future. 


Mrs. Polly McVickar, Teacher, 
Malibu, Calif. 


Thank you for sending me a copy 
of your Bulletin, which I found 
really exciting reading. It has such 
a positive approach, not simply 
stressing the need for interracial 
books, which is pretty generally 
acknowledged, but launching a def- 
inite program for filling that need. 
What publishers and librarians and 
educators are doing and saying and 
thinking is challenging and impor- 
tant, but most of us miss these news 
items in the general press. Gathered 
in this way they are both persuasive 
and encouraging. 

Because I have been convinced 
for a long time that the real answer 
to this need must come from new 
writers in the minority groups, I 
wanted to shout a loud cheer at the 
announcement of prizes for books 
by Negroes. I hope you will soon 
have support enough to offer larger 
prizes and to include other groups 


EPA Wa 
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as well. And I shall be eager to 
hear what response you get from 
this contest. 


Elizabeth G. Speare, 
Fairfield, Connecticut 


It seems that your Council is hop- 
ing to accomplish its purpose largely 
through professional book people 
and busy professional persons on 
the Council. Yet, you say that the 
appeal of these books will lend in- 
centive to the poor. I feel that these 
professionals are too busy to do the 
promotional work needed. I feel 
that the educational committees of 
the NAACP, Urban League, and 
anti-poverty directors on the county 
level, armed with your list and addi- 
tional information, are the ones who 
will do the job. 

There are many mothers in the 
Negro minority who, although they 
have not had much education them- 
selves, are very actively seeking bet- 
terment for their children (look 
around you in New York) but, in a 
manner less than appealing to the 
general public, and others who wish 
to do it quietly. Both approaches 
need the information that your 
Council can give them. 


Mrs. Jane Chauvin, 
Greystone Park, N. J. 


Thank you for the sample copy of 
Interracial Books for Children, 
which I find of great interest. Last 
semester I started a new project in 
human relations reading in Child- 
ren’s Literature, with professional 
reading such as Reading Ladders 
and others, and titles of appropri- 
ate children’s books of varying de- 
erees of value in this field, a few 
on the negative side. They, of course, 
contained titles involving racial dif- 
ferences, as well as other problems 
of getting along with oneself and 
others. It is an attempt to make 
students think. 


Eloise Rue, 

Associate Professor, 

The University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


The principal of a busy school 
has little time to spend reading in- 
teresting and/or possibly appropri- 
ate materials received in the daily 
mail or recommended to him by 
members of his staff. Io do such 
materials justice, I find it necessary 
to take them home and carefully 
pore over them in the quiet and 
solitude of my study. 

Thus it was that I read “Negroes 
and the Truth Gap” in Volume 1, 
Nos. 2 and g of your publication, 
said article referred to, me by, our 
school librarian, Miss Anne Matlin. 
Excellence motivates the search for 
encores and I found that I had read 
Volume 1 from cover to cover be- 
fore I put it down. Congratulations 
upon. filling a tremendous need! 


Matthew Schwart:, 
Principal, 
New York City 


Please continue sending me your 
stimulating publication, as I find 
reading it has given me incentive 
toward completion of my current 
task, a novel about urban Negro 
teenagers for the Young Readers de- 
partment of Charles Scribner's 
Sons. It is also giving me many 
pauses for thought, since even for a 
writer of African descent, this is a 
complex area, full of constantly 
shifting moods and feelings,. all 
strong, and all reflected in your pub- 
lication. ‘To get the job done, one 
must resolve doubts and _ proceed 
with faith in one’s honest impres- 
sions and one’s ability to render 
them. I hope, when my book is 
finished, rhat it will be the sort you 
recommend, because your standards 
seem careful and well thought out. 


Kristin Hunter, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


I would like to have a copy of 
the first issue (Vol. 1., No. 1) and 
also a continuing subscription. 

I would also like to commend 
you for your efforts in focusing at- 
tention on this aspect of children’s 
literature. The emphasis is greatly 
needed, and long overdue. Finally 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Cool Reaction to Trash 
(Continued from page 1) 


Red Badge of Courage’ or ‘Road 
Rocket.” ... Perhaps occasionally one 
of the modern classics may prove to 
be a useful book, but we can expect 
to help most students find their 
place in the modern predicament 
only through popular works within 
their intellectual and _ emotional 
i ae 


Mr. Rouse calls his article “In 
Defense of Trash.” He means a lot 
of stuff English teachers call trash, 
ain't. He’s got a good point there. 
He wants us to get hooked on books 
by letting us read stories about 
what's happening. Great! I'll go 
with that. We sure get to hear and 
read a lot of deadass stuff in school. 
But it’s no need for Mr. Rouse to 
be so far out. Like he puts down 
“Hucklebrry Finn.” I-read it. How 
does he know it wasn’t a “meaning- 
ful emotional experience” for me? 
I liked it fine. And he goes knocking 
a book called “Moby Dick.” It’s 
about a ol’ sea captain who hunts 
down a big white whale and tries to 
kill him. Now what’s wrong with 
killing a-white whale? But this ol’ 
Cap’n Ahab has to hunt all over the 
world till he finds him. The whale 
tears up the ship and gets Ahab in- 
stead but Ahab wasn’t scared to go 
for broke. He drowns without 
knowing if he really got the whale 
or not. 


Is Mr. Rouse tryin’ to say: that it 
ain’t within my “intellectual and 
emotional reach” to know what it 
means to hunt day and night for 
something you need to find, to save 
your livin’ soul, even if it kills you? 
Hell, if all the things I been huntin’ 
all my life was put into one package, 
they'd be big as any damn white 


whale you ever saw. 


Know what I think? Wouldn’t be 
too much wrong with a lot of those 
square classics if somebody would 
go out of their way to run ’em down 
for us in class like it ought to be 
done. Might be we'd get the mes- 
sage a lot sooner’n anybody thinks, 
if somebody would really go with 
those books. But the teachers and 
the whole cotton-picking school 


(Continued on page 7) 


The American Negro in Children’s Literature 


(Continued from page 1) 


us free ourselves from this new myth. 

Before we can begin to answer 
questions of what books about Ne- 
groes we should present to children 
and how we should deal with these 
books, we must face some facts. 

We live in a racist society. All 
of us, black and white, have been 
influenced and molded by that so- 
ciety. ‘Teachers and children alike 
enter the classroom with already 
formed attitudes, with experiences 
to justify these attitudes, with dis- 
likes, with feelings about themselves 
as white people or as Negroes. 

In all other areas-teachers realize 
that they must, themselves, be in- 
formed and that they must be aware 
of children’s knowledge and past ex- 
perience in order to build and im- 
plement a curriculum. In all other 
areas we tackle misconceptions, lack 
of information, biased attitudes. In 
the area of race relations we tend to 
think that we have done our jobs if 
we establish “democracy in the class- 
room” and preach brotherhood oc- 
casionally. (But don’t say too much 
because the children really don’t 
notice differences, and we don’t want 
to make them conscious of race.) _ 


Only White Children 


We give our children readers— 
and science and mathematics text- 
books—that depict only white chil- 
dren. (There have been some new 
and welcome ventures in this area.) 
Social studies books mention Ne- 
groes and Africans but briefly. Afri- 
can history and the role of the Negro 
in American history, if dealt with 
at all, are often discussed in a dep- 
recating manner. Most of the ma- 
terial deals with the slave era. 

This very lack of materials tells 
children about our attitudes. Ne- 
groes are not important. They have 
contributed nothing to the progress 
of the world. They are not part of 
“our” history. They were once “our” 
slaves. Outside of school (and in 
some cases within) the children may 
also learn that “they” have “their” 
neighborhoods and “their’’ schools 
and, perhaps, that “they’’ are trying 
to get into “our” schools and “our” 
neighborhoods. 


If we are concerned with children’s 
racial ideas we must combat a host 


of experiences that the children have 


daily, experiences that tell them 
over and over that the Negro is in- 
ferior. We cannot present literature 
to children as though they have ex- 
isted in a vacuum. When we read 
to them or talk to them, we must 
deal with those ideas of theirs (and 
of their parents and their society) 
that contradict the attitudes that we 
are trying to develop. We must al- 
ways remember that children learn, 
even when they are not “taught.” 


TV “Learning” 

I once heard a five-year-old white 
boy say to his Negro classmate, “You 
can’t play because there are no 
colored cowboys.” He had “Tearned’’ 
this from television. Remember that 
the very absence of Negroes in their 
lives, in their neighborhoods, on 
T.V., in books, in movies, etc. leads 
children, white and Negro, to con- 
clude that Negroes are somehow in- 
ferior and undesirable. 

The literature that we present to 
children, therefore, and the ways in 
which we make this presentation 
must take cognizance of what the 
children are bringing to the reading. 
I think that I might categorize liter- 
ature dealing with Negroes in the 
following ways. 


1. Stories of famous Negroes. 


2. Stories of segregated Negro life 
—often “quaint” and “humor- 
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ous. 


g. Stories stressing brotherhood— 
sometimes supposedly subtle, 
sometimes contrived and al- 
most always blind to objective 
facts of prejudice, discrimina- 
tion and segregation. (In the 
past few years there have been 
several exceptions to this rule.) 

Books in the first category, when 

well written and when the author 
has included a wealth of historical 
material from primary sources, are 
often very good. It is important, 
however, that the teacher use the 
reading of these books as a spring- 
board for discussions. It is very easy 
for children to have the following 
attitudes: 


1. Some Negroes are just as smart 
as we are. 

2. White people can be presidents 
and generals and composers 
and authors and chairmen of 
boards; Negroes can only be 
baseball players and _ jazz 
singers. 

3. Some Negroes aren’t treated so 

- badly. If the others were not 
so dumb and lazy, they could 
achieve, too. 

4. O.K., so George Washington 
Carver discovered a lot of 
things to make out of peanuts 
—but I want to be an airline 
pilot, and airlines don’t hire 
Negroes. (At this writing this 
is true, and the truth should 
never be denied. This child 
should be encouraged in his 
ambition and told that through 
struggle many doors have 
opened and are opening.) 


Stories of famous Negroes should 


include not only those who have 
achieved success within the limita- 
tions of a segregated society but also 
those whose very achievement was 
the attack they made on that society. 


Class Discussion 


‘The teacher needs to point out to 
the class the shameful oppression 
and discrimination the Negro has 
endured, to indicate that these fa- 
mous Negroes had to overcome more 
obstacles than did their white coun- 
terparts, and that were it not for 
these obstacles they could have con- 
tributed even more. I would hope 
that out of discussions in junior 
high and high school classes there 
would come a desire to participate 
in some way in the freedom strug- 
gle, a commitment to action. For 
unless there is such a commitment, 
there has really been no teaching. 
I would hope, too, that there would 
be a commitment to action on the 
part of the teacher. I have always 
been ashamed that teachers and 
teacher organizations who should 
be leading the fight for schoo] in- 
tegration and for better education 
for deprived youngsters have been 
(outside of their professional jour- 
nals) so terribly silent. 

The second category of books— 
those dealing with segregated Negro 
life—are usually written for younger 
children. They tend to introduce 
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and perpetuate stereotypes. They 
present children with a “happy” 
picture of segregated life with the 
unstated implication that this is 
normal and right. I have no objec- 
tion to a realistic book of segregated 
life for older children where there 
can be a discussion of the political, 
economic and social factors that 
cause segregation and discrimina- 
tion. Even here it would be better 
if the plot of the story involved 
some kind of conflict or struggle ris- 
ing out of the handicaps suffered by 
the characters. 

“Little Black Sambo” is still 
thought by many to be a good book 
for little children. I object to it on 
many grounds. First, the Negro is 
presented as a comic figure—children 
are encouraged"*to laugh at Negroes, 


Contest Information 


The Contest sponsored by the 
Council on Interracial Books for 
Children has stimulated tremen- 
dous response throughout the 
country. At press time we have 
received over 150 requests for 
applications. 


We at the Council are pleased, 


because this indicates that with 
encouragement, new talent will 


be discovered and emerge. 


and this is often the first response 
of many children (and adults) on 
seeing a Negro or a picture of a Ne- 
gro in any situation. (I am aware 
that the setting of this book is In- 


dia, but it is widely assumed: to be 


Africa, and, in any event, the criti- 
cism would still hold.) Many of the 
other stereotypes about Negroes are 
here, in addition to the one that 
Negroes are funny: Negroes love 
bright coiors; Negroes are easily 
frightened; Negroes eat a lot. Again, 
Little Black Sambo has all his cloth- 
ing taken away and is nearly naked. 
Children (and adults) associate 
nakedness with sex, and so Sambo 
is invested with sexuality, one of 
the supposed exclusive properties 
of the Negro, as well as with the fear, 
guilt, shame and fascination we feel 
about sex. Of course the very title 
of the book is a color label. Can we 
conceive of a book entitled “Little 


White Johnny’? In addition, since 
the publication of this book, 
“Sambo” has become a widely used 
derogatory term for Negro. This last 
reason, alone, should be sufficient 
for us not to use the book. 


The third category of stories— 
those that moralize about brother- 
hood—is often the worst, primarily 
because many of these stories are 
dishonest. Here, I believe, are some 
of the things that should be avoided. 


1. The underlying notion that 
white is right. This appears in such 
forms as “His skin is brown, but he’s 
white inside” or “You get white 
milk from a brown-skinned cow.” 
(In passing let us be careful to avoid 
stories in which black is associated 
with dirty and white with clean. 
An example of this, in a book for 
preschool children, is Margaret Wise 
Brown’s ““T'wo Little Miners.”’) 


2. The story with a too-pat solu- 
tion, which leaves the reader, white 
or black, no room in which to ex- 
plore his own feelings. An example: 
white boy refuses to play ball when 
Negro boy joins team. Other white 
boys say, “Good riddance.” Negro 
boy makes spectacular play, wins 
game. Bad white boy apologizes, re- 
forms. All live happily ever after. 


Children can handle conflict in 
their stories. Let’s give it to them. 
All of the white boys could do some 
soul-searching, and the _ decision, 
whatever it is, could be a hard one. 
None of the boys has to be “bad” or 
“good.” Perhaps the Negro young: 
ster, himself, can play a role and 
not wait by idly while others decide 
his -fate:-And must ~he always~be :an: 
outstanding player? 


No Identification 


"The white reader, with some prej- 
udice, cannot identify with the bad 
white boy. He must repress his feel- 


ings and side with the “good guys.” 


We get no insight into the feelings 
of any of the characters. We are 
given the idea that the Negro can- 
not determine his own fate. He must 
put his trust in the “good guys’ ” 


‘ability to defeat the “bad guys.” 


Children who read and discuss this 
story will not explore their own feel- 
ings or situations. They will give 
back the moral. ‘They will know 
what is expected of them. 


3. The preachy, moralizing story 
which keeps telling us that we 
should all love one another, that 
everybody: has a contribution to 
make. ‘These often make such inane 
comparisons as these: “God made 
flowers of every color’; “Some peo- 
ple are tall, some are fat, but they’re 
all wonderful.” 

The problem with which we are 
contending is not that people look 
different, but that people are treated 
differently on the basis of how they 
look. We will not achieve good hu- 
man relationships if we attempt to 
avoid the central problem. 


Race Does Mater 


Other stories that fit loosely into 
this third category are those with a 
Negro hero or with some Negro 
characters where no mention is made 
of color and the plot of the story 
does not deal with race. However, 
in some of these, the reader is sup- 
posed to get the idea that race does 
not matter. The problem is that it 
does. Many of these stories are good 
as stories, and beautifully illustrated, 
but since race is not mentioned per 
se both teachers and children get 
the idea that you aren’t supposed to 
talk about it. The child will, how- 
ever, talk about it—but not with the 
teacher. I have known Negro chil- 
dren in nursery schools who have 
disliked ““I'wo Is a Team,” and I be- 
lieve that it is partly due to things 
white children have said to them 
about the story. I have heard white 
children say of the scooter race, “I 
hope the white boy wins!” ‘They also 
giggle and point and say, ‘That 
boy’s‘ colored;”’“or, to'‘a Negro child, 
‘“That’s you.” This may be, and 
often is, at least for the first time, 
said without malice. However, some 
Negro children have found it so 
painful to be black that any calling 
it to their attention is felt as an at- 
tack. 

I do not believe that we should 
avoid stories or discussion because 
they might be painful to some Ne- 
sro children. These children can 
only express and accept their feel- 
ings and accept themselves if this 
painful area is opened up. Of course 
the teacher will need to be alert and 
sensitive to children’s feelings and 
aware of what is happening inside 
and outside the classroom. If chil- 


dren feel free to express themselves 
in front of the teacher, they are less 
likely to snicker or tease other chil- 
dren behind the teacher’s back. If 
children are keeping their thoughts 
and feelings to themselves in or- 
der to meet the teacher’s stand- 
ards of brotherhood, we are not 
achieving good relations. I think, 
even though it may sound contra- 
dictory, that we have to heighten 
children’s awareness of race before 
we can get them to the point of be- 
ing unaware. All around them they 
see and hear “evidence” of the Ne- 
gro’s inferiority. We must help 
children analyze this “evidence,” 
find the causes for it and, hopefully, 
do something about changing it. If 
we try to make children color blind, 
we only succeed in ‘teaching them 
to inhibit, to deny and to pretend— 
in short, to be as dishonest about 
the problern as we have been. 

To create an atmosphere in which 
awareness can be accepted and fos- 
tered, books and pictures are invalu- 
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able if they are used as a spring- 
board for discussion. Books dealing 
with the Negro are becoming better 
and more abundant. But there is 
still room for improvement. 

I would like to see history and so- 
cial studies textbooks that truthfully 
portray the history of man and of 
the world, not just the white man 
and “western civilization.” 

I would like to see readers and 
science and mathematics textbooks 
and elementary social studies books 
that depict children of all colors 
and classes in situations familiar to 
many children. I would like to see 
fiction that presents problems and 
conflicts—perhaps a story of a Negro 
child who wished to be white, of a 
white child whose mother forbade 
him to bring home his Negro friend, 
of a Negro child whose father can- 
not find a job. Let us have endings 
that are not always so happy. Let us 
have stories that are not afraid to 
let children know that there are 
such things as discrimination, segre- 
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gation, poverty and injustice. 

Generally speaking books _ for 
younger children need to be quite 
free of the defects I have mentioned, 
because little children cannot be 
critical of what is read to them or 
what they read, and it is not easy to 
give them the kinds of explanations 
I have suggested here. Older chil- 
dren, however, if properly guided, 
can read books with some of the 
faults I spoke of and even books that 
present a definite race bias. ‘They can 
learn to analyze these stories, to com- 
pare them with other stories they 
have read, to go back to original 
sources, to interview people, etc. 

I think that the teacher needs to 
accept whatever children have to 
express, but she must let children 
know where she stands. She cannot 
be detached or uncommitted. If she 
does not believe in the worth of 
every human being and in doing all 
she can to see to it that each child 
srows up in a society that respects 
his worth, thén she should not be 
teaching. 

Books alone will not create good 
attitudes, good relationships, a good 
society. But books can be a means 
through which children and teachers 
examine themselves and their world 
and face the problems and contra- 
dictions in both. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Mary Elizabeth Vroman, cele- | 
brated writer of short stories, 
poetry, and children’s books. “See 
How They Run” and her last 
book,. ““Harlem Summer,” were 
published this year. 


Langston Hughes, one of Amer- 
ica’s most beloved and outstand- 
ing authors. His many years of 
work as a writer resulted in poet- 
ry, fiction, and nonfiction for 
adults as well as children. Among 
his children’s books are _ the 
‘First Book” series on The Ne- 
ero, Africa, Jazz, ‘The West In- 
dies, and Famous American 
Negroes. 


Carl Sandburg, world-renown- 
ed writer and artist. His contri- 
bution to the literary and artis- 
tic world is inestimable. Besides 
his epics on Abraham Lincoln, 
his works include stories and 
poems for children. 


Culled from Other Publications 


A Tremendous Task 


To seek to teach universal love 
and brotherhood for all little folk, 
black and brown and yellow and 
white, to make colored children real- 
ize that being colored is a normal, 


_ beautiful thing, to make them famil- 


iar with the history and achieve- 
ments of the Negro race, to make 
them know that other colored chil- 
dren have grown into beautiful use- 
ful, famous persons, to teach them 
delicately, a code of honor and 
action in their relations with white 
children, to turn their little hurts 
and resentments into emulation, am- 
bition and love of their own homes 
and companions, to point out the 
best amusements and joys and worth- 
while things of life, to inspire them 
to prepare for definite occupations 
and duties with a broad spirit of 
sacrifice. This is a great program— 
a tremendous task. 


Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois (in a 
prospectus for The Brownies’ 
Book, a magazine designed 
to meet the special needs 

of Negro children), 1920 


Historical Repair 


If such fictional themes of chil- 
dren’s literature still seem new, and 
perhaps dismaying to some, part of 
the reason can be traced to the short 
shrift given to Negroes in standard 
history books and the misconcep- 
tions that have flourished as a con- 
sequence. As a further result we find 


ourselves involved in a kind of crash 
program of historical mending and 
repair. If some of these efforts seem 
hurried, and perhaps uneven, I for 
one would hesitate to complain. 
Massive correctives are needed. 


Arna Bontemps, Book Week, 
Fall Children’s Issue 
October 31, 1965 


Books by or about Negroes 


Teachers hunting, as they now do, 
for books by or about Negroes, in 
order to allow some members of 
integrated classes to recognize them- 
selves in literature, will want to con- 
Sider the essays of Ralph ‘Ellison, 
“Shadow and Act” (Signet, 95 
cents); both the good and poor 
short fiction of James Baldwin in 
“Going to Meet the Man” : (Dell, 
75 cents); the early history of the 
American Negro by Lerone Ben- 
nett, “Before the Mayflower” (Pen- 
guin, $2.45); and Elizabeth Kata’s 
tender story of a blind white girl 
and a noble Negro, now retitled “A 
Patch of Blue” (Popular Library, 
50 cents) . I'wo other valuable books 
require more maturity from stu- 
dents, parents and administrators, 
but they have much to offer. The 
lesser is Sammy Davis Jr. and Jane 
and Burt Boyar’s “Yes, I Can” 
(Pocket Books, 95 cents) and the 
finer is Claude Brown’s “Manchild 
in the Promised Land” (Signet, 95 
cents). Brown depicts sordid scenes 
that may curl the’ school board’s 
hair, but. which must be handled 
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wherever a teacher attempts to pre- 
sent honestly the wretchedness of 
much past and present Negro life. 
Teachers who have sufficient confi- 
dence in their own ability and their 
methods of presentation of this kind 
of material are finding appreciation 
from students and parents, Negro 
and white, in all sections of the 
country. 


Margaret F. O’Connell, ) 
The New York Times Book 
Review, February 26, 1967 


Cool Reaction to Trash 


(Continued from page 3) 
system has got to make the first 
move. 

Sure, I’m for new books but I’d 
like to get to know some of the old 
stuff, too. I ain’t scared of being 
square, just so long as I know I 
don’t have to be if I don’t want to 
be. On the other hand, lot of squares 
look like they enjoy being square. 
I’d like to read enough of those 
books to find out what it is makes 
them enjoy it. Might be some kicks 
there I ain’t found out about yet. 
It can’t all, or most of it, be in the 
new books. Because if it is, where’d 
those cats who’s writin’ the new ones 
today get so smart? They musta 
read the old ones. They couldn’ta 
read each other’s because they 
wasn't writin’ yet. I gotta know 
some of the same things the writer 
knows. Else, how can I tell if he’s 
levelin’, lyin’ or if he’s just plain 
out of his mind. 

I get the feeling that Mr. Rouse 
is signifying. Like us cats could 
never make it ,with this good liter- 
ature jive, nohow, because most of 
us was born too dumb. The schools 
sure do need new ideas. Lettin’ in 
popular literature is one of them. 
But that ain’t the whole bag. 

And I got some news about “the 
modern predicament.” Us cats got 
no need to “find their place” in it. 
We already know that. We want to 
know how to get out of it. We get 
turned loose on books that tell us, 
we'll read up a storm. So I do thank 
Mr. Rouse, because he’s been any- 
way thinking, but I wish he didn't 
call his article “In Defense of 
Trash.” Don’t he know that every- 
body, and I do mean everybody, has 
got enough trash in their lives right 
now? —MC? 


THREE $500 PRIZES 
FOR THE BEST CHILDREN'S BOOKS 
BY NEGROES 


Fiction Non-Fiction 
$500 for the best manuscript for ages 3 to 6 
$500 for the best manuscript for ages 7 to 11 
$500 for the best manuscript for ages 12 to 16 


CONTEST CLOSES DECEMBER 1, 1967 


Contest Judges 


CHARLEMAE ROLLINS 
» Retired Children’s Librarian, Chicago Public Library 
JOHN O. KILLENS 
Writer in Residence, Fisk University 
LERONE BENNETT 


Senior Editor, "Ebony" magazine 


PAULE MARSHALL 
Writer 


Contest Rules 


1. Your story must be original and unpublished at the time it is en- 
tered, but can be sold afterward since it remains your exclusive 
property. 

2. We prefer it to be typewritten on one side of 8%”x11” white 
paper. A stamped, self-addressed return envelope must accom- 
pany all manuscripts. 

3. Every story entered will be read by the judges, and their decision 
will be final. Manuscripts will be returned as soon as possible after 
the contest closes December 1, 1967, and all winners will be an- 
nounced no later than April 1968 in INTERRACIAL BOOKS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. All entries must be postmarked before midnight of December 
1, 1967. 


The Council on Interracial Books for Children, Inc. 
9 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 10016 
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What Other People Are Thinking... 


(Continued from page 2) 


we are getting some books of quality 
which reflect our pluralistic society 
and multi-ethnic origins; but much 
more effort will be needed before 
we achieve a balanced treatment in 
trade books as well as_ textbooks. 
How much of the literature for 
children has relevance for the inner- 
city child? In addition to that liter- 
ature which provides a release from 
the limitations of his own environ- 
ment, the child also needs stories 
of authentic people drawn from the 
realistic world in which he lives and 
with which he can identify. The 
suburban child who lives in a type 
of cultural ghetto also needs to en- 
counter other values and _ life-styles 
as reflected through literature. 
Dale W. Brown, 
Assistant Professor, 
Library Science Education, 
University of Maryland 


The three $500 prizes for the 
Best Children’s Books by Negroes is 
certainly an encouraging step in the 
right direction. Let’s hope there will 
be lots of entries. 

Perhaps publicity on this will en- 
courage Negro writers to submit 
their own spontaneous efforts and 
sure knowledge, and _ discourage 
those who manufacture _ stories 
merely to fit the present demand. 

Lee Wyndham, 


Morristown, N. J. 


The school in which we teach is 
a totally Negro schoo] and has long 
searched out lists of interracial 
books. Your quarterly will be of 
tremendous assistance to us. 


Mrs. Miki Gutman, 
Teacher ina 
Manhattan school 


I was very much impressed with 
the winter issue of INTERRACIAL 
Books FOR CHILDREN, which you 
kindly made ayailable to us. We are 
entering a subscription through our 
Purchasing Department. 

As Dorothy Sterling’s testimony 
was in a public hearing, is there any 
restriction which would prevent me 
from duplicating your article titled 
“Negroes and the Truth Gap’? If 
not, I would like to do so and give 
it wide circulation. 


Daniel U. Levine, 
Associate Director, : 
Center for The Study of 
Metropolitan Problems in 
Education, University of 
Missouri at Kansas City 


I was absolutely delighted to re- 
ceive your Newsletter. My reaction 
to it can be shown by the enclosed 
sheet*which is sent to all the Branches 


- of the U.S. Section of the Women’s 


International League for Peace and 
Freedom.. I am sure you will be 
receiving subscriptions. from many 
of our members, as well as advice 
and assistance as requested. 


Mrs. Libby Frank, Chairman, 
Committee on Childhood 
Education, Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace 


and Freedom, 
Teaneck, N. J. 


I have long felt a need- for the 
program which you are sponsoring. 
Enclosed is a contribution toward 
this program. 


Mrs. Ida Z. Alphin, 
Supervisor, Day Care, 
Trenton, N. J. 


. Hooray for Interracial Books for 
Children! An excellent idea. Count 
me as a permanent member. When 
we have the wherewithal, let’s do a 
complete bibliography of books for 
and about minority groups. The 
lists produced so far have been: hit 
and miss, with little attention given 
to the quality and usefulness of the 


titles. 


Robert Whitehead, Ed. D, 
Associate Professor 
and Instructor in. 
Children’s Literature, 

- Sacramento State College 
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TO: TUTORIAL PROJECTS. AND FRIENDS OF TAC 
FROM: Hazel-Ann Isge 


Enclosed is a memo distributed by the Neighborhood Youth Corps last December. 
The difference it could make for tutorial projects and poor teenagers is much 
more significant than the difference it can make for NYC administrators. Tu- 
torial projects could expand their viewpoints and operations beyond what college 
students offer. Poor teenagers can get interesting jobs with some potential 

for the future. NYC administrators keep filling out cards and counting noses. 


Neighborhood Youth Corps employs youth, ages 14 to 16 (depending on state labor 
laws) through 21, to work in non-profit organizations. Enrollees are divided 
into two categories: In School and Oltit of School. In School enrollees are 4l- 
lowed to work up to 15 hours a week while they are in school, and 30 during 

the summer. The number of In School enrollees given work (job slots) is usual- 
ly increased during the summer. Out of School enrollees are allowed to work 

30 hours each week. 


Most of the job assignments are in schools, hospitals, local government depart- 
ments such as parks, roads, etc., or similar public institutions. The jobs are 
usually menial -- painting stripes on streets, raking leaves, general janitori- 
al work, clerk-typing, etc. In School projects are usually administered by 
schools; Out of School projects by the Community Action Agency, a local human 
resources council, or other non-profit organization. 


Each enrollee is required to have an educational as well as a work component 

to his NYC experience. School is considered adequate for In School enrollees; 
Out of School enrollees are usually required to attend night‘school or something 
pioneer for eight hours each week. Enrollees are not paid for the time spent in 
education. 


Tutorials have a unique facility to put learning and working together. The 
learn-by-teaching idea has been documented again and again; this is an oppor- 
tunity for tutorials to use than concept to their own advantage and to that of 
the people they seek to help. NYC enrollees can be assigned to your project 
as their work station to ease your manpower problem, and to provide tutors with 
a different perspective and insight from that of most college students. Enrol- 
lees get jobs that have potential as training for careers and for personal re- 
ward and growth. | 


There is no cost except time and energy. The NYC director has to be contacted 
for placements. Adding people to the project will mean more time in administra- 
tion. And I would suggest that time be made in the program for college and NYC 
tutors to set mutual goals and comfortable, effective tutoring styles. 


A listing of the NYC projects near you is available from this office. However, 
they should not be difficult for you to find; virtually every community of any 
size has an NYC project. 


If you would like more information about the Neighborhood Youth Corps or possi- 
bilities for mutual cooperation, let us know quickly. As school starts, In 
School enrollees are given assignments. It is easier to get original assignments © 
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U.S. Department of Labor 
Manpower Administration 
Neighborhood Youth Corps 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


MEMORANDUM TO NYC SPONSORS 
Subject: Tutorial Programs as NYC Work Stations 


I am recommending for your consideration ar approach which would create a useful work as- 
signment and further the educational development of NYC enrollees. 


The development of meaningful jobs and the provision of remedial education in Neighborhood 
Youth Corps programs are important. In many communitites, volunteers, particularly college 
students, are operating community education activities to help disadvantaged youth that 
are popularly called tutorial programs. These programs may more appropriately be called 
community education because the scope of their activities is broader than tutoring. They 
may offer, in addition to assistance with reading and arithmetic, for instance, such act- 
ivities as field trips and hobby clubs for youngsters. The responsibilities of those in 
charge may include home visits to involve parents in the program. These programs usually 
take place after school in such locations as settlement houses, churches, YWCA's, YMCA's 
and even homes. The majority of the programs are run by volunteers - usually college stu- 
dents - and often are affiliated with a college or university, a local Community Action 


Agency, or other community groups. 


Some tutorial programs are interested in using high school youth as tutors. Some programs 

could employ NYC enrollees as tutors for younger pupils. When NYC enrollees act as tutors, 
they will be supervised by college students or others operating the program. Many of these 
programs could provide excellent work stations for NYC enrollees. Interested sponsors are 

urged to explore this new opportunity for work if such programs exist in their areas. 


Neighborhood Youth Corps sponsors are also encouraged to seek the cooperation and assistance 
of community tutorial programs to involve NYC enrollees as-tutors. A recent study made of 

a tutoring program run by Mobilization for Youth in New York City, found that disadvantaged 
high school youth, who were themselves behind in their reading ability, improved their 
reading significantly when they acted as tutors for younger children in their program. Con- 
sequently, the relationship represented growth for the tutors and the tutees. 


| In approving these programs as job sites for enrollees, NYC sponsors should receive assur- 
ance that the program will give training and assistance to acquaint enrollees with some 
| techniques to enable them to perform more adequately in tutorial roles and related pro- 


gram assignments. 


To help disseminate information about tutorial programs, the Tutorial Assistance Center 
(TAC) was established in 1966 by a contract from the Office of Economic Opportunity. A- 
mong other services, TAC provides materials and assistance to programs in operation or 
those wishing to get started. Through its monthly publications, TAC will inform tutorial 
programs across the Nation that NYC enrollees may be assigned to them as tutors. 


To locate a tutorial program in your area, and to obtain more information about these pro- 
jects and the services they provide, contact the Tutorial Assistance Center, 2115 ‘'S' 
Street NW, Washington, D.C. 20008. 


Jack Howard 
Administrator 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 
TUTORIAL ASSISTANCE CENTER 
2115 "S" Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20008 
202- 387-5100 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Walt Senterfitt, Director 

Tom Isgar, Assistant Director 

Rick Yoder, Special Projects - Pennsylvania 
Mary Meehan, Administrative Assistant 
Jackie Stevens, Secretary 


PUBLICATIONS 


Rachelle Diener, Editor 
Marge Schadegg, Coordinator 


INSTITUTE FOR TUTORIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Susan Sarver 
Marilyn Dove 


NYC TUTORIALS 


Hazel-Ann Isgar 
Carol Milano 


VISTA - CAMPUS-COMMUNITY ORGANIZERS 


Pam Dickson 
Mary Earle 
Steve Robinson 
Steve Skinner 
Al Toothaker 


CALIFORNIA MIGRANT TALENT SEARCH PROJECT 


Kay Disbrow 
Mike Jones 
Mike Vozick 
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John Bro 
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Sandy McElroy 

c/o Mrs. Jean McCorry 

AFSC Educational Assis 
ance Program 

1460 Pennsylvania St. 

Denver, Colorado 80203 


Doug Glasser 
c/o Student Gov't. 

Univ. of Illinois 
Chicago Circle 
Chicago, I11l. 

60680 | - 


Ed Stokes 

41 Exchange P1./fSE 

Atlanta, Georgif 
30303 


With deep appreciation for your cerrespending, I an 
Yours truly, 


PERCY E, SUTTON 


a : 


The INSTITUTE of EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, INC. 


Myron Woolman, Ph.D.., Director 

Gordon R. Carey, Associate Director | 
E. Robert Adkins, Ph.D., Research Director 
Nina Small, Fiscal Manager 


ra: 


ia November 27, 1967 


Mr. Floyd McKissick 
National Director 

CORE 

213% W. Main Street 
Durham, North Carolina 


Dear Mr. McKissick; 
Enclosed please find a resolution,of the Board of Directors.. 


Please read, sign in proper place and return to IER in the 
enclosed envelop. Thank you. 


Sincerely, 


a 
Bere 


ar — 


Vernie Teasley 
Assistant to Mr. Carey 


enclosures 


202-333-1505 2900 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007 
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Author’s and Publishers’ Views Revealed in 
Excerpts from August ’°66 Powell Committee Hearings 


In the Words of 
Some Publishers... 


From Statements Made 
At the Hearings 


: CQ” POSITION with respect to both 


classroom and library materials 
is as- follows: 

1) American Negroes and other 
minorities should be represented in 
textbooks, both in content and illus- 
tration, on the same basis as other 
groups in the United States. ... 

2) In subjects such as history and 
social studies, there should be forth- 
right discussions of the economic, 
political, social, and moral questions 
relating to intergroup relations. 

3) We will not publish an alter- 
nate version of any book or film in 
order to sell it to schools which do 
not wish to use integrated materials. 

Robert W. Locke, Senior Vice 

President, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


In addition, we have specifically 
directed a large portion of our new 
products toward motivation of the 
disadvantaged person, so typically 
urban and a member of a minority 
group. 
Ross D. Sackett, 

Executive Vice President, 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 


Our present textbooks devote ex- 
plicit treatment to civil rights and 
minority-group problems, and they 
are used, as earlier books were, in 
every state in the Union. Further- 
more, it is the present policy of the 
company to illustrate those textbooks 
in which pictures of people are in- 
tegral to the work with photographs 
and drawings that represent people 
of varying races. Accordingly, we 
have not made a practice of issuing 
separate editions of the same work. 
Cameron S. Moseley, Vice President, 
Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 


We do not publish one version of 
a textbook for the North and 


(Continued on page 6) 


Negroes and the Truth Gap 


Statement of Dorothy Sterling before House Committee 
On Education and Labor Hearings on Treatment of 
Minority Groups in Texts and Library Books 


A 


S A WRITER OF HALF A DOZEN children’s books on Negro history and life, I 
am convinced that Negroes in America are being as badly hurt by a 


“truth gap” as they are by a “job gap” or “housing gap.” In the past decade 
I have observed this “truth gap” repeatedly in my visits to schools as a “guest 


Zenith Books: New 
Series Worth Noting 


S 


INCE 1965 Doubleday, under the 
\ imprint Zenith Books, has been 
publishing a series of books about 
minority groups. They are written 
at a sixth-grade reading level, with 
content closely paralleling many 
sixth-to-twelfth-grade social studies 
and English courses. According. to 
the publisher’s statement of purpose, 
they are “designed to encourage the 
slow, the bored, the inhibited stu- 
dent toward greater participation 
in class. At the same time, their use 
will give all students a more bal- 
anced picture of American growth 
and development based on _ the 
achievements of America’s minority 
citizens.”’ 


Team of Writers 


Each book is written by a histo- 
rian-reading specialist team and is 
under the general editorial direction 
of John Hope Franklin, Professor of 
History, University of Chicago, and 
Shelby Umans, specialist in reading 
instruction, ‘Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University. 

Zenith Books are available in two 
editions: clothbound, at $2.95; 
paperback, at $1.45. 


Council Announces 
CONTEST 
For Negro Writers 
Please see back page 


discussion leader.”’ 

A characteristic encounter occur- 
red following publication of my 
book “Forever Free, The Story of 
the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
when a panel of boys and girls inter- 
viewed me on a radio program. In 
the course of our discussion they in- 
formed me 1) that Negroes were the 
only people in history to gain their 
freedom without any effort on their 
own part; 2) that United States 
slaves had been well-treated and hap- 
py; and g) that the Reconstruction 
period following the Civil War was 
a “tragic era” of Negro misrule dur- 
ing which rapacious scalawags and 
carpetbaggers despoiled the South. 

These were white boys and girls 
from a large New York City high 
school. They had been chosen to 
speak on the panel because they were 
the best history students in their 
class. ‘hey knew nothing of the 
200,000 Negro soldiers and sailors 
who had fought for the Union dur- 
ing the Civil War. They had never - 
heard of slave revolts or of the thou- 
sands of men and women who com- 
mitted suicide rather than accept 
bondage. Their distorted picture of 
the Reconstruction era included 
nothing of the many solid achieve- 
ments of the Reconstruction govern- 
ments, of the hundreds of able Ne- 
groes who served as state legislators, 
United States Congressmen and Sen- 
ators. 

Although I was disappointed in 
these young “history” students, I was 
not surprised. I had seen the text- 
books that my own children brought 
home from a suburban New York 


(Continued on page 4) 


Letters from Our Readers 


INTERRACIAL Books FOR CHILDRFN 
has just come—an excellent idea. 
Phyllis Whitney’s idea is so impor- 
tant now.... 

One thing I am sure we must wa 
remembering. Books come from life 
and evolve in response to need and 
interest. Nancy Larrick’s article 
(“The All-White World of Chil- 
dren’s Books,’ Saturday Review, 
September 11, 1965) was really not 
quite fair. She was well answered in 
The Horn Book. 

Every publishing season sees more 
and more interracial books for all 
age levels — in both fiction and non- 
fiction. And more come as the cul- 
tural pattern changes. I’m not sure 
anyone would know exactly what 
today’s ethnic balance is. And 
it would be different tomorrow. 
There are many fine new books 
about Negro children, in which the 
story and characters are basically im- 
portant because they are human 
beings, regardless of color. ‘This 1s 

an important criterion. 

Public discussion and _ federal 
spending are having a deep effect 
upon -all publishing, and the racial 
and social content of books. 

The impact of the Head Start pro- 
pram is very great both on the nature 
of the contents of many new books 
and the vast number of children now 
having books to see and read. 

All kinds of books are reaching 
all kinds of children. Title II is 
bringing thousands of books to 
schools and libraries which had few 
hitherto. We must realize this and 
go along with it. 

Ruth Tooze, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


We are in dire need of good chil- 
dren’s books. I understand the Coun- 
cil.on Interracial Books for Children 
hopes to get books distributed to 
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INFERRACIAL BOOKS 

FOR CHILDREN 

is published quarterly by The Council on 
Interracial Books for Children, Inc., 9 East 
40th Street, New York, New York 10016. 


FRANKLIN FOLSOM Chairman 
STANLEY FAULKNER Treasurer 
RUTH SHIKES Managing Editor 


25 cents a copy — $1.00 a year 
50 cents for this double issue 


children who don’t have the oppor- 
tunity to get hold of and read good 
books that they can relate to... . 
The problem is that most books talk 
to a way of life that these kids can’t 
possibly identify with. 

Teacher in a 

nursery school in Georgia 


I was happy to receive the first 
issue Of INTERRACIAL BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. Read every word and 
found it all interesting—a good 
searching-out of the problems in- 
volved. Calling attention is one of 
the main jobs, I should think. .. . 
I’ve sent for a subscription for me, 
and also for my daughter, who is 
raising three small children and is 
especially interested in these books. 


Phyllis A. Whitney, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


I was delighted to receive the 
sample copy of your new publica- 
tion, INTERRACIAL BOOKS FOR CHIL- 
DREN, and I wish you every success 
with this worthwhile venture. It is 
an area in which there is a tremend- 
ous need for good books and, as Mrs. 
Karl stated in your lead article, a 
total lack of acceptable manuscripts. 
Hopefully, your publication will 
stimulate editors and, more impor- 
tant, authors to channel their efforts 
in this direction. I am_ sending 
separately copies of two of our 1965 
publications. 

Jean E. Reynolds, 

Senior Editor Children’s Books, 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


I am very much concerned about 
the problem of interracial books for 
children. I applaud, particularly, 
Miss Karl’s editorial. 

Perhaps the most important audi- 
ence today is an adult one: parents, 
teachers, ministers, counsellors, etc. 

I appreciate the direct approach 
of your publication. I always wonder, 
however, if it is not effective also 
to demonstrate the principle of 
“open vision.’”’ I realize that this is 
somewhat more difficult and cer- 
tainly less dramatic than the direct 
view. But I think it is worth a try. 

For example, is it possible to print 
excerpts from exemplary materials 
without undue comment on the 
values? I should be interested to 
know how this worked. 

Esther M. Jackson, 

Visiting Professor, 

Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 


What Other People Are Thinking... 


Congratulations and best wishes 
for the success of this new project. 
Indeed, we feel there is a need for 
a group that will promote and point 
up the need for books that can es- 
pecially meet the needs for the non- 
white and urban poor children. 


Sophie C. Silverberg, 
Manager of Library Relations, 
Rand McNally & Co. 


This Institute is serving 500 adults 
referred by the Illinois Employment 
Agency for training in basic voca- 
tional skills and in reading and writ- 
ing. We are in the process of devel- 
oping a library of material on Negro 


_ life apppropriate for a group of peo- 


ple with limited educational experi- 
ence. Please send us a catalogue of 
publications. 


Midway Technical Institute, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


A Council on Interracial Books 
for Children — what a_ splendid 
project — especially if it evolves into 
promoting the writing of “real” 
stories about “real’’ people in “real’’ 
situations — instead of the contrived 
and sometimes catchpenny ones 
being ground out by authors who 
are not really “with” their subject 
because they cannot, naturally, write 
from inside, looking out at the big, 
wide, and perplexing white world 
around them, with all its ugly, sear- 
ing tensions. 

Oddly enough, in mid-August, 
when I lectured at the unique all- 
juvenile Writers’ Workshop in Chil- 
dren’s Literature at the Colorado 
Woman's College in Denver, I 
brought up the situation Phyllis 
Whitney pointed up in her letter 
to the Council: Where are the non- 
white writers who should be writing 
the books so needed at this time? 

At the Colorado seminar there 
was not a single Negro enrolled. 
(And to my knowledge, none had 
applied for the fellowships — not 
even from the immediate area.) 
There were no nonwhites at the con- 
ference in New Hampshire where I 
subsequently lectured. And it has 
been several terms since I’ve had a 
nonwhite student even scout my 
workshop in Writing for Children 
and ‘Teen-Agers at New York Uni- 
versity. And yet, some years ago a 
Negro librarian commuted from 
Baltimore to my class in New York 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Response of Publishers 
To Council's Request for 


Lists of Interracial Books 


Toward the end of 1966, the Coun- 
cil wrote to all publishers of chil- 
dren’s books. to find out what titles 
had appeared in the past two years 
that the publishers themselves re- 
garded as “likely to fill the special 
needs of nonwhite, urban poor chil- 
dren.” The response to this letter 
has us bewildered. 

Some publishers responded quick- 
ly and sent us trade books that ap- 
pear to be the kind we are looking 
for. Others sent us books that obvi- 
ously had nothing to do with our 
request. Several that have expressed 
a friendly interest in the Council— 
and that have published good inter- 
racial books—have not yet sent any- 
thing. One house sent us visual aids 
and teachers’ manuals. And one 
seems to have a computer that stut- 
ters: every week or two we get masses 
of material, always in duplicate, 
sometimes in triplicate. It is all in- 
teresting, but very little of it has 
anything to do with our request. 

By January 1 we had received 
more than 100 books from 32 pub- 
lishers, and as we go to press, they 
are still coming. At this point, we 
don’t know how to give a report 
that. makes sense, s) we are saying 
nothing except that the books are 
being read by committees that in- 
clude teachers and children’s li- 
brarians. 

Now a_ request: INTERRACIAL 
Books FOR CHILDREN would like to 
know what our readers think about 
specific new books. If you have read 
any books that you think are espe- 
cially good—or bad—write us about 
them, and give your reasons. 


Along with the fight to dese- 
gregate the schools, we must 
desegregate the minds of the 
American people. If we merely 
succeed in  desegregating the 
school buildings, we may very well 
find that we have won the battle 
and lost the war. Integration be- 
gins the day after the minds of the 
American people are desegre- 
gated. 

From "Black Man's Burden,’ 
by John O. Killens 


This is a picture of my son, James Nick- 
son. Is there any way of getting a story 
published about this youngster? 

His little years have been very exciting. 

Please send me as many copies as pos- 
sible of INTERRACIAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Katherine Nickson, New York, N. Y. 


Needed: Reevaluation of a “Classic” 


By ISABELLE SUHL 
Librarian, Elisabeth Irwin High School, New York, N. Y. 


OQ’ SEPTEMBER 30, 1966, Life pub- 
lished an article on the filming 
of “The Story of Doctor Dolittle,” 
starring Rex Harrison. The article 
was accompanied by an elaborate 
pull-out cover showing Rex Harri- 
son in two scenes from the -forth- 
coming film, which is to be a musical 
and which has a $15-million budget. 
On November 20, Lippincott ran a 
full-page advertisement in The New 
York Times Book Review of “The 
Story of Doctor Dolittle,” by Hugh 
Lofting, “now in its 52nd printing, 
because children today love it as 
much as you did when you were 
young.” At the bottom of the ad- 
vertisement was this statement: 
“Doctor Dolittle is now being made 
into a major picture by Twentieth 
Century-Fox, starring Rex Harrison 
as Doctor Dolittle.” 

So begins apparently a major 
advertising campaign to tie in the 
sale of the book with the movie. 
But how many people who once 
read this children’s “classic,” first 
published in 1920, remember that it 
has one of the most chauvinistic in- 
cidents in all of children’s literature, 
accompanied by equally stereotyped 
and caricaturish pictures drawn by 
the author? For those who have for- 
the incident occurs when 


gotten, 


Doctor Dolittle, his traveling com- 
panion, Polynesia the parrot, and 
other friends are captured in Africa 
and imprisoned by an African chief. 
Polynesia, being a parrot, can slip 
through the bars—and does so. Re- 
turning to Doctor Dolittle, she tells 
him she has discovered a way for him 
to escape. She had found Prince 
Bumpo, the chief’s son, mourning 
in the garden because he had fallen 
in love with a white princess and 
couldn't woo her since he was black. 
Doctor Dolittle has a lotion that 
will turn Prince Bumpo_ white, 
temporarily. Without telling him 
that the lotion will “solve” his prob- 
lem for only a time, Doctor Dolittle 
bribes the prince into setting them 
free. With his now white skin, the 
prince goes off in pursuit of his 
princess. | 

There are twelve Doctor Dolittle 
books in all, and all are still in print. 
The second one, ““The Voyages of 
Doctor Dolittle,’ won. the New- 
bery Medal in 1923. They have all 
been translated into many languages. 

Shouldn't they all be reread and 
reevaluated in the light of modern 
times and understandings? How can 
a new generation of children be pro- 
tected from their chauvinism and 
racism? 


Negroes and the Truth Gap 


(Continued from page 1) 


school. I recall two illustrations in 
particular from a social studies text. 
One showed slave children frolicking 
in the cotton fields. The other was 
a picture of a “slave cabin’’—a rose- 
covered clapboard bungalow that 
closely resembled a cottage in a mod- 
ern housing development! 


Ignorance about the role of the 
Negro in American history is not 
limited to white children. I have 
spoken in schools in Harlem and the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn, 
as well as to NAACP adult groups, 
and have found, far too frequently, 
the same lack of knowledge. Only 
last year a graduate of a Negro col- 
lege in the South, now studying in 
New York for his Ph.D., talked to 
me glibly of carpetbaggers and 
scalawags but did not know that two 
Negroes, Hiram Revels and Blanche 
K. Bruce, had represented Missis- 
sippi in the United States Senate dur- 
ing Reconstruction. 


Distorted History 


Obviously, much of this ignorance 
can be traced to the American his- 
tory taught in our schools, which 
systematically suppresses and distorts 
the truth, whether by intent or de- 
fault. Several studies have recently 
been made on the treatment of Ne- 
groes in history textbooks. ‘The best 
I have seen is “The Negro in Ameri- 
can History Textbooks,” prepared by 
a panel of historians from the Uni- 
versity of California, and published 
by the California State Department 
of Education. They found that the 
Negro was virtually omitted from the 
books they examined and that the 
texts “reflected views on racial and 
sectional themes that have _ been 
rejected or drastically modified by 
the best of current historical scholar- 
ship.” 

But I can speak only of my own 
experiences as a writer. My books 
are what are known as “trade books,”’ 
bought by schools for supplementary 
reading rather than as classroom 
texts, All but one have been pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Company. 


I first became interested in Negro 
history when I was looking for a 
dramatic subject for a book for girls 
and found it in Harriet Tubman, 
leader of the Underground Railroad. 
My biography of her, “Freedom 
Train,” -was published in 1954. It 
had a modest acceptance then and 
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has been selling better in recent 
years. ; 

Another book, “Captain of the 
Planter, The Story of Robert 
Smalls,” was a more ambitious un- 
dertaking. It required over a year 
of original research because, remark- 
ably, there were no full-length biog- 
raphies of Smalls to draw on. Smalls 
was a slave who stole a Confederate 
gunboat and sailed it past the guns 
of Fort Sumter to turn it over to the 
Union fleet. Hailed as a war hero— 
with his photograph in Harpers 
Weekly—he was awarded prize money 
and freedom by a special act of Con- 
gress. Until the war’s end, he fought 
for the Union as captain of the 
Planter, the ship he had liberated. 
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“Mary Jane," by Dorothy Sterling, the story 
of a Negro girl's first year in an integrated 
school 


Afterward he became a leader of the 
Republican Party in South Carolina 
and was sent to Congress five times. 
His last elective office was as a dele- 
gate to the South Carolina constitu- 
tional convention in 1895, which dis- 
franchised the Negroes of the state. 

Smalls .. . is a genuine hero figure 
who should appeal to children. Yet 
I have never seen a line about Robert 
Smalls in a school history text. My 
biography of him was published in 
1958, when the South was busy’ say- 
ing “NEVER!” to the Supreme 
Court and Northern schools weren’t 
concerned with Negroes either. Al- 
though reviewers seemed to find it 
well-written and _ researched, only 
11,255 copies of it have been sold in 
814 years. In the first six months of 


1966, when the Education Act pro- 
vided funds for school libraries, it 
sold 926 copies. During the same six 
months, a book I wrote on mosses, 
ferns, and mushrooms sold more 
than 3,000 copies. Can we permit 
our children to grow up knowing 
more about mushrooms than they do 
about their fellow Americans? 

Moved by newspaper accounts of 
the Negro children who were brav- 
ing mobs to enter integrated schools, 
I wrote a book called “Tender War- 
riors,’ based on interviews with a 
number of these courageous young- 
sters and illustrated with fine photo- 
graphs by Myron Ehrenberg. It was 
published in 1958 by Hill & Wang 
and was, I believe, the first book on 
school integration. Even today, any 
Negro, adult or younger, could find 
in this book added reasons for 
conscious and purposeful pride in 
his group. I say “could’’ because the 
book was a commercial failure and 
has been out of print for some time. 
I would guess that very few copies 
ever reached school or public lh- 
braries. 

My next book was “Mary Jane,” 
a fictional account of a Negro girl’s 
first year in an integrated school. 
Doubleday published this in 1959, 
with twinges of trepidation. One of 
their salesmen told me at the time 
that he wouldn’t dare enter a book- 
store in Chicago with a book that 
had a picture of a Negro on its 
jacket, I do not know if any Chicago 
stores are displaying it now, but 
‘Mary Jane” has been selling well 
in recent years. Total hard-cover 
sales now amount to 32,737 copies, 
with 3,752 copies sold since January 
1, 1966. In addition, it has been 
brought out as a paperback, which 
is marketed through schools by 
Scholastic Book Services, and there 
have been six foreign editions. 


Two Recent Books 


My most recent books on Negro 
history are ‘Forever Free, The Story 
of the Emancipation Proclamation” 
and “Lift Every Voice, The Lives of 
W. E. B. Du Bois, Mary Church 
Terrell, Booker T. Washington, 
James Weldon Johnson.” Published 
in 1993, “Forever Free’’ has sold 22,- 
112 copies. “Lift Every Voice” has 
sold 12,079 copies since its publica- 
tion in the fall of 1965... . 

I am pleased at the praise my 
books have been receiving. But until 
more and better books in the same 
category are published, they will 
remain, like a handful of others, 
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token books. There are _ hardly 
enough titles to fill a five-foot shelf 
when what we need is a fifty-foot 
shelf. 

How can we bring the truth about 
Negro history and life to our chil- 
dren? We must tell it as it was and 
as it is, without sugar-coating. The 
facts are available. Historians like 
John Hope Franklin, Benjamin 
Quarles, Rayford Logan, C. Vann 
Woodward, Kenneth Stampp, have 
supplied us with some, and there is 
more, a great deal more, to be un- 
covered. . .. 


Crash Program Needed 


There should be a crash program 
to revise school textbooks so that 
they conform with the best modern 
historiography. As a _ taxpayer, I 
object to federal money being spent 
for books which perpetuate out- 
moded racist doctrines. And there 
should be a crash program to re- 
educate teachers and school librari- 
ans. We have special teacher-train- 
ing courses and summer institutes in 
the “new math” and the “new sci- 
ence.” Why not in the “new his- 
tory’—which isn’t new at all, but 
which comes much closer to being 
true history? 

There is some danger of turning 
out formula books—books written 
to order that lack literary quality. 
But it is a minor one. After all, not 
all the books published each season 
are deathless prose. 

The great importance of the kind 
of books we are talking about is that 
they will be widely read, not only 
by Negroes, but by white children 
and adults as well. When the role of 
the black man in our history is bet- 
ter understood, white America will 
discover that it, too, has reason to 
be proud of the Negroes’ partnership 
in our nation, Only then will we be 
able to resolve the contradiction that 
Thurgood Marshall once identified 
by saying that if America is a melt- 
ing pot and the Negro hasn't melted, 
it’s because he hasn’t been allowed 
to get into the pot. 


* * * 


Since writing my statement, I have 
had some correspondence with a li- 
brarian in Brooklyn. I would like 
to quote from her letter: 


“A local poverty program in the 
ghetto in which I work gave the boys 
and girls an assignment: bring in the 
biographies of two famous Puerto 
Ricans and one famous Negro. We 
checked the “Reading and Study 
Guide of the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia,”” which lists the names of 


Book Trade Journal Comments on Hearings 


From an Editorial in Publishers’ Weekly, September 19, 1966. 


... [he impression created at the 
hearings was that these new books 
have not, as yet, made much of an 
impact in the educational market- 


place. Their adoption and use so far 
have been spotty, publishers said, 
while civil rights spokesmen asserted 
that integrated books have not yet 
reached the level of the neighbor- 
hood school. Here the problem is 
partially the old one that has 
plagued educational publishers for 
years: In response to educators’ de- 
mands, they create new _ books 
(which in itself is a time-consuming 
process) , but acceptance of the books 
is long delayed by cumbersome adop- 
tion procedures and by the woefully 
small percentage of school budgets 
that is allocated for books. 


But specifically with respect to 
racially integrated materials, the 


problems may run deeper. The 
Powell hearings really didn’t get 
down to the related matter of dual 
editions, one for the North and one 
for the South (are publishers to be 
believed when they say they don’t 
publish them anymore?) ; the text- 
books whose “integration” is phony 
(the “‘change-the-color-plate books” 
or the “color-me-brown books’’) ; 
and the disproportionate textbook 
purchasing power wielded by the 
State-adoption states of the South. 
Though textbook publishing execu- 
tives may recognize that the big 
cities are “‘where the action is,” 
their sales departments are not 
likely to be happy if this means 
giving offense to those who write 
those big state contracts in the South. 
Such market considerations can re- 
sult in editorial caution that is inap- 
propriate in the year 1966... . 


famous people by nationality—and 
Puerto Ricans are not listed. We also 
checked the “World Book” for the 
biography of Harriet Ttubman—and 
it is not there.” 

She further explained, “The 
‘Reading and Study Guide’ is a 
separate volume. It lists among other 
things the names of prominent per- 
sons broken down by nationality (a 
frequent homework question kids 
are given in school). Puerto Ricans 
are not listed here, and since I work 
in a neighborhood with a _ heavy 
Puerto Rican concentration and 
where community groups and schools 
are stressing ethnic history, we find 
this omission not only hampering, 
we find it downright discriminatory.” 

The “World Book Encyclopedia” 
that she consulted was copyrighted 
in 1964 and is published by Field 
Enterprises Educational Corpora- 
tion. Although a biography of Har- 
riet Tubman is not included, there 
are 38 other Negro biographies. 

D. § 


Information, Please 


The Council on Interracial 
Books for Children would like to 
have a list of all college courses 
that are being offered in Chil- 
dren’s Literature and in Writ- 
ing for Children. If you have 
such a list—or part of one— 
please send it to us, together with 
addresses of the colleges and 
names of the teachers. 


‘Escape by Night’ — 
Why Not a Reprint? 


During the 1940’s and ’50’s, books 
with interracial themes sometimes 
had a short life. It might be worth 
culling these “prematurely pro-in- 
tegration” books to find some that 
have gone out of print and could 
be reprinted today. 


Underground Railroad 


One which has recently been called 
to the Council’s attention is “Escape 
by Night” (Winston), a story of 
the Underground Railroad, by 
Helen Wells. Unlike other fictional 
accounts, which portray the Rail- 
road as a white benevolent society 
that lent a helping hand to ignorant 
slaves, “Escape” includes courageous, 
intelligent Negroes and even one Ne- 
gro stationmaster in its cast of char- 
acters, It is a fast-moving adventure 
story with a particular appeal for 
boys. Its illustrations, too, are attrac- 
tive. 

However, if “Escape by Night’’ is 
reprinted, Miss Wells might want 
to heed one suggestion that has been 
made to the Council: tone down the 
dialect, which in one or two places 
has a stereotyped ring. 

And here is a further suggestion, 
to our readers. If you know of any 
out-of-print interracial book that in 
your opinion should be reprinted, 
please write to us about it. 
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Office, Anyone? 


The Council has temporary 
ofhce space through the generos- 
ity of our Treasurer and Attor- 
ney, Stanley Faulkner; but the 
Council needs a_ permanent 
home. It should be large enough 
to house a reference library of 
interracial books for children. 

We will heartily welcome any 
offers of free space. Suggestions 
about how to get a rent-free of- 
fice will also be welcome—parti- 
cularly if they are accompanied 
by an offer of the time and 
energy necessary to do the leg- 
work to locate the space. All 
those working for the Council 
are overemployed at their reg- 
ular work. They do not need 
more projects to execute nearly 
so much as they need more peo- 


ple to execute projects. 


How To Achieve Ethnic 


Balance at Book Fairs 


From Randolph C. Sailer, of 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, comes 
an idea that we pass along: 

When a Book Fair is to be pre- 
sented in your local school, be sure 
it offers books that include Negroes. 

Find out what agency supplies 
books for your local Fair; then con- 
tact this agency long in advance of 
the event. It often takes a long time 
to get books from publishers. Insist, 
then insist again, that certain specific 
titles be displayed. Unless you do 
this, the agency that arranges the 
Book Fair may want to put their ef- 
forts into moving the stock they al- 
ready have on hand—and this stock 
may not be at all balanced from an 
ethnic point of view. 


Publishers Speak 


(Continued from page 1) 
another version for the South or any 
other section of the country. .. . 
We believe that the children of min- 
ority groups must find in their text- 
books situations familiar in their 
everyday experience and people with 
whom they can identify. 

Lee C, Deighton, Chairman, 
~The Macmillan Co. 


Houghton Mifflin Company sub- 
scribes to the principle that text- 
books should present a fair and 
balanced -treatment of all groups— 
racial, religious, and national—in 


American society. 
George Manuel Fenollosa, 
Vice Pres. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


John Day Produces 
Excellent Visual Aids 


For Use in Classroom 


W* RECENTLY asked publishers to 
. send us interracial trade books 
for possible review. The John Day 
Co. sent us, along with several trade 


- books, a set of visual-aids materials 


for classroom use entitled Urban 
Education Studies. This material is 
so attractive we urge all elementary- 
school teachers to write to John Day 
Co., 62 West 45th Street, New York, 
New York, for full information. 
The set consists of eight volumes 
of very large—and very fine—realistic 
photographs of urban life. Negro 
children, Negro families, ghetto 
scenes, incidents of interracial friend- 
ships and human warmth are promi- 
nent in these evocative pictures. 
Each photograph, reproduced on 
heavy cardboard, is large enough to 
be displayed on an easel or stool or 
desk, so that discussion groups of 
ten or perhaps fifteen children can 
easily see it. The titles of the vol- 
umes, which are arranged by grade 
levels, give an idea of the range of 
themes covered: “Growing Is,” “A 
Family Is,” “A Neighbor Is,” “A 
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Photograph by Ribsinald Jackson. 
From “Teacher's Guide To Accompany the 
Albums of Urban Education Studies" 


City Is,” “Work Is,” “Opportunity 
Is," “Recreation Is,” “Renewal Is.”’ 

With each set of pictures are de- 
tailed aids to the teacher who uses 
the pictures to stimulate the develop- 
ment of language skills and learning. 
And although the materials are in- 
tended primarily for urban children, 
one teacher of integrated classes in 
a country school, Mrs. Cynthia Im- 
brie, of New Jersey, tells us that they 
can have great value for rural chil- 
dren, too. 
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Recent Evaluation of 
High School Texts 


‘The Negro in Modern American 
History Textbooks” is the title of an 
evaluation of thirteen new textbooks 
that were available for use in junior 
and senior high schools in the fall 
of 1966. Included in this booklet 
is a list of six important points which 
almost all of these texts fail to make 
about the role of the Negro in Amer- 
ican history. 

The author of “The Negro in 
Modern American History Text- 
books”’ is Irving Sloan, and the book- 
let is published by the American 
Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO, 
716 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, 6061. Price: $1.00 a single 
copy, $10.00 for. 25 copies. 


Harry Golden, Ill 


As this issue was being prepared, 
word came that Harry Golden was 
seriously ill. ‘The members of the 
Council join a very large number of 
other Americans in wishing for the 
early recovery of this distinguished 
foe of racism. He has aided the Coun- 
cil’s work by sponsoring it and by 
appearing as guest of honor at a 
fund-raising party. Mr. Golden also 
helped launch INTERRACIAL Books 
FOR CHILDREN by contributing an 
article, “Segregated Textbooks,” to 
its first issue, and one of the last 
things he did before going in the 
hospital was to send the Council a 
check to help us expand our work. 

We are sure Harry Golden would 
be pleased if some of his admirers 
sent him good wishes in the form of 
checks made out to the Council. If 
we do receive such checks, we will let 
Mr. Golden know at once. 


Request for Paperback 


In the first issue of INTERRA- 
CIAL Books FOR CHILDREN, Eve 
Merriam praised “Bronzeville 
Boys and Girls,” a book of poems 
for children, written by Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks. Miss Merriam, on 
the basis of her experience in 
reading poetry to children, be- 
lieves this book ought to be 
available in paperback. Some- 
how this point got left out of 
Volume I, Number I; but it’s in 
now. Harper (or some other 
publisher), please take note: 
There is a request for a paper- 
back edition of “Bronzeville 
Boys and Girls!” 


What Kind of Interracial Books? 


N THE NEXT issue, INTERRACIAL 

Books FOR CHILDREN plans to 
publish comments from our readers 
on several books and articles that 
touch directly or indirectly on the 
reading problems of nonwhite chil- 
dren. Below are quotations from 
these publications. Read these brief 
quotations and, if you can, the pub- 
lications themselves. After that, give 
your own answer to the question 
“What kind of books should chil- 
dren read?”’ 


I am more and more convinced 
that it matters very litthe what a 
child reads so long as he enjoys it. 
It is the reading habit that counts. 


Orville Prescott, quoted by. 
George W. Norvell in “What 
Boys and Girls Like To Read” 
(Silver Burdett Co., 1958 ) 


How can we account for the curi- 
ous fact that books which have de- 
lighted and instructed thousands 
are often regarded by. teachers as 
bad, whereas books that have bored 
generations of school children and 
turned them against reading are 
thought of as good? . . . Such views 
(about books) ... derive from an 
abstract literary standard that treats 
books as ends in themselves, quite 
apart from any immediate interest 
or usefulness these books may have 
for the reader. . . . Suppose we try 
a different standard, and define as 
good that book which gives the stu- 
dent a meaningful emotional experi- 
ence. 


John Rouse in “In Defense 
of Trash,”’ Media and Methods, 
October 1966 


It is interesting to speculate how 
long interest will last in some of the 
“trash” which Rouse defends, Stories 
about hot rodders, gasoline attend- 
ants, and airline hostesses are rather 
short-lived even if the interest in 
them is currently great. Reading 
such books adds up to nothing. ‘They 
become a form of busy work .. . 
pacifiers for the relief of teachers. .. . 

Remember . . . that some of the 
“trash” have such drawbacks as 
vocabulary difficulty or inadequacy, 
structural involvements, abrupt 
shifts in the identity of the narrator, 
and irregular placing of events—all 
disadvantages which make for hard 
reading for the adolescent to whom 


What Do You Think ? 


Rouse recommends “the trash.” 
English teachers continue teaching 
the classics because, unlike the tran- 
sitory “trash” with its superficial 
appeal, the classics have something 
of lasting value to say to adolescents 
and adults in any generation. 


Oscar H. Fidell in “The Classics 
Need No Defense,”’ Media and 
Methods, November 1966 


. .. Within the range of morally 
acceptable materials, what  (chil- 
dren) enjoy at a particular stage 
of their development is good for 
them at that particular time. 


George W. Norvell in “What 
Boys and Girls Like To Read” 


It was found that the so-called re- 
luctant reader and the slow learner 
were not so reluctant or as slow as 
certain teachers previously thought. 
Provided with books that interested 
them, they were no longer reluctant 
or slow. Over and over again, these 
students concluded that they learned 
more by reading something they 
liked. . .. It was found that the near- 
illiterates in many classrooms were 
now reading whole books albeit that 
many of these selections would not 
be considered meritorious from a 
literary point of view. Nevertheless, 
they were reading and enjoying this 
new experience. 


Daniel N. Fader in “Hooked 
on Books” (Berkley 
Publishing Corp., 1966) 


When assessing new reading mate- 
rial for children, recall that in the 
past the authorities have labeled as 
dangerous or trashy: Tom Sawyer, 
Huckleberry Finn, Treasure Island, 


Question 


Does anyone know of a sum- 
mer Writers Conference that of- 
fers one or more scholarships for 
Negro writers? 

Does anyone know of a Writ- 
ers Conference that makes a spe- 
cial effort in some other way to 
attract nonwhite and Spanish- 
surname students? 

We will pass along to our read- 
ers any news we receive in res- 
ponse to these questions. 


the Waverly novels, Dickens in toto, 
and dozens of others startlingly new 
works of genius—they didn’t conform 
to accepted canons. The same will, 
of course, happen again... . 

The most serious barrier to change 
is the mental attitude of the arbiters 
of the field. 


George W. Norvell in “What 

Boys and Girls Like To Read”’ 
* 

Contrived writing can stunt the 


growth of the natural reader by 
destroying his faith in the power of 


books. . . . Children whose privileges 
have been few should especially have 
the best. . . . If no children’s books 


were published for the next ten 
years, there would still be enough 
good ones, in great enough variety, 
written in the last one hundred years 
to satisfy boys and girls during the 
short span of time that they are read- 
ing children’s books. 


Ruth Hill Viguers in “A Pinch 
of This and a Dash of That,” 
The Horn Book Magazine, 
February 1966 


Though our library has more War 
Stories than any other kind, they are 
not the most popular of our books. 
That distinction is reserved for an- 
other category, comprising about 50 
titles, or 10% of the list. These are 
books exclusively by or about Ne- 
groes, and they are read many times 
more often than the War Stories 
which are their nearest competitors. 
This phenomenon has several pos- 
sible explanations—the Negro popu- 
lation at the Maxey School, which 
fluctuates between 40 and 60%; the 
climate of racial concern in the 
United States—but its probable ex- 
planation seems to me to owe at least 
as much to the quality of books by 
authors like James Baldwin and 
Richard Wright, our most popular 
writers, and John Howard Griffin, 
author of our most popular book, 
“Black Like Me.” ‘The books these 
men write each contain a cry from 
the heart that black and white alike 
can hear and respond to. We have 
tried to discriminate our readers and 
we have failed. Books by and about 
Negroes are read equally at the 
Maxey School by white and Negro 
children alike. 


Daniel N. Fader in 
“Hooked on Books’’ 
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What Other People Are Thinking... 


(Continued from page 2) 


—for a whole year. She has had six 
or seven books published now and 
is writing steadily, both of her own 
people and on other subjects. 

The Negro students I have had 
at NYU in the eight years I’ve taught 
there have often chosen to write 
about white families and their prob- 
lems—and these stories were as super- 
ficial and contrived as some of the 
“integrated” tales presented by white 
authors today. 

By all means, if this council can 
encourage the qualified writers to 
produce the material so urgently 
needed to achieve an integrated so- 
ciety, I’m doubly for it—and here is 
my subscription and a starter con- 
tribution to the cause. 


Lee Wyndham, 
Morristown, N. J. 


I thought the first issue of INTER- 
RACIAL BOOKs FOR CH/LDREN, which 
I got this morning, was swell. It’s 
about time! 

Jeanne Bendick, 


Rye, N. Y. 


I liked the Newsletter you sent 
me. It is good that at long last books 
about Negroes are being accepted 
by publishers, and I agree with Phyl- 
lis Whitney that more Negroes 
should be writing them. I asked a 
Negro teacher's aide in a_ public 
school why there weren’t more Ne- 
groes writing, and she said, “Well, 
you know, Negroes feel kind of shy. 
They aren’t used to writing and 
sending stuff out.’’ I think she is 
right, and no doubt some Negroes 
beginning to write would feel re- 
buffed and discouraged at the first 
rejection slip. It is hard not to feel 
this way after years of experience. 

Books about Negroes, if they are 
to have any impact, must be not only 
important but readable. And that 
means they must not all be about 
the problem of the Negro. ‘There 

should be some like Sidney ‘Taylor’s 
~ “All of a Kind Family,” which is 
about a Jewish family and _ tells 
about how much fun it is to be Jew- 
ish. I think a writer back in 1905 
would not have felt like writing 
about what fun it was to be Jewish, 
because it wasn’t fun at all, It is only 
now that Jews feel free enough to 
write the kind of book that all kinds 
of kids will read. We want children 
to like each other, and for this we 
must free them from guilt. 


Eleanor Clymer, 
Katonah, N. Y. 


Thank you for sending me a copy 
of the first issue of your quarterly. 
I found it very much to the point 
and especially liked the articles by 
Phyllis Whitney and Jean Karl. 

When I write a book about a Ne- 
gro child, I never know if I’m doing 
it right, or if I’m doing more harm 
than good. Writing about poverty is 
also frustrating (I don’t believe all 
books abouts Negroes should have 
a background of poverty, because 
this merely helps to perpetuate the 
stereotype) , because even though I 
am on more familiar ground here, 
there is so much about poverty that 
is not fit reading matter for children 
and some things that must be ap- 
proached gradually because they 
make adults flinch, and these books 
must pass through the hands of 
adults before they reach the children. 
Books for older children are getting 
more and more realistic, and I hope 
this will also happen to books for 
younger children. One must beware 
that realism doesn’t end in despair, 
which children in poverty have 
enough of already, and yet realistic 
stories must have realistic solutions. 

If there is any bottleneck in the 
way of more books about nonwhite 
children and the urban poor, I be- 
lieve it is the writers. In my experi- 
ence, editors have welcomed such 
books with open arms, beginning 
before federal aid and before the war 
on poverty. It is good to see that 
more of these books are published 
every year, and it is heartening that 
such an organization as yours has 
been formed. 


Joan M. Lexau, 
New York, N. Y. 


INTERRACIAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
is excellent. I enjoyed reading it very 
much. 


David Scott, Peace 
Education Division, American 
Friends Service Committee 


Mrs. Clara Jackson, who teaches 
courses in children’s literature and 
library work here, would like to use 
INTERRACIAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN in 
her classes. 


Ruth Rehfus, Department of 
Library Science, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio 


Wouldn’t it be a good thing if the 
next lists of interracial books for 
children could have a title that 
would indicate the books were not 
for an all-white world of children 
but rather for children of the world? 


I do think that there has been a 
good deal of change but not enough 
on the racial and social content of 
texts and illustrations in. books for 
children. I think now the problem 
is how to reach more nonwhite and 
urban poor children. This is one of 
the problems that we are trying to 
solve with some of the Scholastic 
books in paperbacks that might be 
put in a packet to use for migrant 
schools and for the other projects 
relating to OEO, so that these could 
be replaced easily but might be used 
in many ways. For instance, each 
night a child can take home a book 
and bring it back the next day. 
Naturally, we would love to have 
them keep books for a while, but at 
least this gives them some books at 
home and a change in books. 


Amy Hostler, College of 
Education, Arizona State 
University, Tempe, Ariz. 


Congratulations on the INTERRA- 
CIAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN commit- 
tee. It is a splendid idea. 

You may be interested to know 
that my last two books have a_.non- 
white hero. One is “Rakoto and the 
Drongo Bird,” a picture book which 
Lothrop Lee just did. The other is 
“The Boy Who Woke Up in Mada- 
gascar,” which Putnam is publishing 
in the spring of 1967. 

Robin McKown, 
New York, N, Y. 


We are currently collecting chil- 
dren’s books dealing with Indians 
with the intention of working up a 
bibliography of “acceptable” mate- 
rials 3. 

There is a crying need for books 
that update the American Indians, 
to make them contemporary instead 
of historical. 

Mary G. Payne, Director, 
Public Education, Association on 
American Indian Affairs, Inc., 


New York, N. Y. 


The Interracial Council Bulletin 
is very good. 


Rose Wyler, 
New York, N. Y. 


I was greatly interested in your 
project and would like to say it 1s 
most worthwhile. 

Diane Lewis, Assistant Manager, 


Books for Young Readers, 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. 


Library of Congress Publishes 
List of Children’s Books 1965 


“Children’s Books 1965, A List of 
Books for Pre-School through Junior 
High School Age,” compiled by Vir- 
ginia Haviland, Head of the Chil- 
dren’s Book Section, Library of Con- 
gress, and Louis B. Watt, Chief of 
the Educational Material Center, 
Office of Education, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
published by The Library of Con- 
xress in 1966 lists 207 titles. One of 
our readers looked over this list and 
recognized nine titles that include 
contemporary Negro or Puerto Ri- 


Antioch College Reports 
On Special Program 


In 1953, Antioch College began to 
offer a college education to a group 
of what it called “disadvantaged” 
students. Three years later, Dixon 
Bush, Director of the Antioch Pro- 
gram for Interracial Education, 
summarized the differences that had 
become apparent between the so- 
called disadvantaged students and 
others. First among the differences 
was this: ““They do not believe in the 
printed word. . . . Books of many 
kinds are for them partially unreal.” 

Possibly the attitude of these stu- 
dents toward books would have been 
different if, from earliest childhood, 
they had seen books in which there 
were characters with whom they 
could identify—books in which Ne- 
groes were given their full place in 
the world. It is hard to think books 
are real if the only ones you see 
seem to say you do not really count. 


Any Writers for 
Writers Workshops? 


Following the 1965 riots in Los 
Angeles, Budd Schulberg started a 
Writers Workshop in the Watts 
headquarters of the Westminster 
Neighborhood Association, a social 
agency. After a slow start, the project 
took on a very exciting life. 

The fascinating story of this pro- 
ject among teen-age Watts residents 
was told by Mr. Schulberg in a New 
York Times article that was re- 
printed in the September-October 
Authors Guild Bulletin, and it gave 
us an idea: 

Why shouldn’t writers—and editors 
—who specialize in books for chil- 
dren follow Budd Schulberg’s ex- 
ample and set up workshops in 
juvenile writing in some of the ghet- 
to areas of America’s major cities? 


can characters in text or illustration. 
An additional four titles dealt with 
Negro or Puerto Rican history, and 
four titles were concerned with 
Africa. 

We would like to know what read- 
ers of Interracial Books for Children 
think about the value of the Inter- 


- racial books included in this list. 


We would also be interested in hear- 
ing from readers if they believe that 
important books that were published 
in 1965 have been omitted. 


Wanted: A Secretary! 


The Council on Interracial 
Books for Children, which has 
functioned so far as an organiza- 
tion of volunteers, sorely needs 
a full-time executive secretary. 


The duties would include 
editing our quarterly, INTERRA- 
CIAL BooKs FOR CHILDREN, 
launching and executing pro- 
jects, managing the office, and 
raising the funds necessary to 
carry on the Council’s work. 

Anyone interested should 
write to the Council, giving 
qualifications and stating salary. 


Illustration by F-eank Cie- 
ciorka from ‘Negroes in 
History: A 
Freedom Primer,” by 
Bobbi and Frank Cieci- 
orka. This 54-page book 
may be obtained from the 
publisher: The Student 
Voice, Inc., 360 Nelson 
Street, S. W., Atlanta, 
Georgia. $1.50 
each; more than 10 


American 


Price: 


copies, $1.00 each. 


Our Aims Restated 


We believe books can do much to 
create the will and enlarge the ca- 
pacity to achieve an_ integrated 
society. Our aim is therefore to en- 
courage the writing, production, and 
effective distribution of books to fill 
the needs of nonwhite and urban 
poor children. Through such books, . 
we think all American children will 
gain a fuller awareness and a keener 
understanding of one another. 

The Council is developing a pro- 
gram in several steps. The first calls 
for publication of this quarterly bul- 
letin devoted to what, for lack of a 
better term, we call interracial books 
for children. 

As a second step we are. announc- 
ing prizes for the best manuscripts 
submitted by Negro writers. 

Soon we hope to offer guidance to 
authors whose work has merit but who 
might benefit from professional help. 

We also look forward to the time 
when exhibitors will take intercultural 
books into areas where they are most 
needed in order to rouse the interest 
of teachers, parents and children. 


If you, too, believe in the Council's 
goals, please indicate your. support 
by sending a check to help us con- 
tinue and expand our work. 


Comment: Culled from Other Publications 


From a Child Specialist 


I speak from the vantage point of 
one who is concerned with and re- 
ponsible for the physical and mental 
health of children: the Negro writer 
has a mandate to strengthen and pre- 
serve young minds. | 

To the young black mind, the Ne- 
gro writer must provide a sense of 
worthiness, pride in heritage, and a 
knowledge of the contributions of 
his people to society. 

To the young white mind, the Ne- 
gro writer must lift the veil of myths 
and irrealities which if allowed to 
persist, imprisons one in a cell with 
cilded bars... . 


Dr. Calvin Sinnette, Lecturer 
in Pediatrics, Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine, 
(speaking at the Conference on 
the Negro Writer’s Vision of 
America, April 25, 1965 ) 


A Heritage, Not a Bayonet 


Throw out the rule book of educa- 
tion. Create a National Board of 
Education dedicated to the task of 
stopping the maiming of black chil- 
dren’s minds—and give them a hert- 
tage instead of a bayonet. And stop 
the systematic production of racist- 
minded white children. 


Floyd B. McKissick, Chairman, 
Congress of Racial Equality 
(to the Senate Committee 

on Urban Affairs, 


December 8, 1966) 


Spanish-Language Children 


An interesting Title I experiment 
is taking place in West Las Vegas, 
in grades one through five, where 
Spanish is being taught to pupils 
whose first language is Spanish. 

“The children’s Spanish is not very 
good, though,” says the teacher, 
Humberto Gurule. “We want the 
children to be truly bilingual, but 
how can we expect them to become 
literate in Fnglish if they are illiter- 
ate in their own language?” 


Although Mr. Gurule uses an 
audio-lingual approach in his teach- 
ing, he also puts a great deal of stress 
on proper grammatical usage and 
vocabulary building. Knowing that 
young ‘children can become easily 
bored with grammar and word drill, 
a visitor to Mr. Gurule’s class is 
pleasantly surprised at the hand- 


10 


waving, eagerness-to-answer atmos- 
phere in the class. 

Ray Leger, the youthful-looking 
bilingual superintendent, credits 
this enthusiasm not only to Mr. 
Gurule’s patient teaching methods 
put also to the delight the children 
take in being able to use their own 
language at least one period a day. 
“It is helping many of our children 
see for the first time that their own 
tongue may be used as a medium of 
instruction,” he says. 

Other teachers have also com- 
mented on the favorable side effects 
of the elementary Spanish classes. 
The children who have been taking 
Spanish seem to find it easier than 
before to learn other subjects where 
the instruction is given in English. 


Byron Fielding, NEA Journal, 
September, 1966 


It would be interesting to know 
what books these children read in 
Spanish and what additional Span- 
ish-language books their teacher 
would like to have if he could get 
them.—Editor. 


"Disadvantaged" Children 


One-third of the 3,700,000 chil- 
dren enrolled in the nation’s fifteen 
largest school systems are culturally 
disadvantaged, one of every three. 
The prognosis for 1970 is one of 
every two. 


John M, Brewer, Principal, 
Miller School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(at the Annual Convention of 
the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 
December 30, 1964) 


Actual Negro Experiences 


One area in which education is 
doing an appallingly poor job and 
where suitable material is difficult to 
find is that phase of history which 
deals with the background of current 
racial problems. . . . It seems im- 
perative ... that students be given 
a chance to study books which em- 
phasize the actual experiences of 
Negroes. 


Frank Updike, Chairman, 
Department of English, 
Burlington High School, 
Burlington, N. J. (in 
Media and Methods, 
November 1966 ) 


Mexican-American Dropouts 


In 1960 more than half of the 
Spanish-surname men and almost 
half of the women over 14 years old 
and older had not received an edu- 
cation beyond the eighth grade. The 
Mexican boy or girl in California 
will almost certainly become a school 
dropout. 


J. Wilson McKenney (in 
California Teachers Association 
Journal, March, 1965 ) 


Freeing the White 


The Negro alone cannot win this 
fight that transcends the “‘civil rights 
struggle.”” White and Negro must 
fight together for the right of hu- 
man beings to make mistakes and to 
aspire to human goals. Negroes will 
not break out of the barriers of the 
ghetto unless whites transcend the 
barriers of their own minds, for the 
ghetto is to the Negro a reflection 
of the ghetto in which the white lives 
imprisoned. 

The poetic irony of American race 
relations is that the rejected Negro 
must somehow also find the strength 
to free the privileged white. 


Kenneth B. Clark, 
New York Times, 
April 4, 1965 


Reforming the English 
Curriculum 


It is a false and misrepresented 
world picture that we present to our 
adolescents through the literature 
that is selected and taught in sec- 
ondary school classrooms across the 
nation. ... 

As we teach of the nation’s west- 
ward movement, as we trace the de- 
velopment of a sectional literature, 
what has happened to that large 
body of writing devoted to a con- 
demnation of slavery? The question 
is not answered by the condescending 
polemics of white writers but with 
the righteously indignant verses, 
stories, and plays of those mirac- 
ulously schooled objects of perse- 
cution, Negro writers. Where is this 
portion of the American student’s 
heritage? We have a few rarely 
anthologized, weak verses of Phillis 
Wheatley and some of the joking 
rhymes of Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
but the statements of pain rendered 
in dialect by Dunbar are missing. 


The pathetic plea, in excellent epis- 
tolary style, of Benjamin Banneker 
to Thomas Jefferson, for recognition 
of his race, is nowhere to be found 
in high school anthologies. 
Examining our own ‘Twentieth 
Century, where are the verses of 
Campbell, the writings of Braith- 
waite, Corrothers, Grimke, the essays 
of Chestnutt, poems of Zora Hurs- 
ton, Pulitzer Prize-winner Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks, James Weldon John- 
son, Countee Cullen? Novels, stories, 
poems, and plays that speak realis- 
tically of the Negro working: class 
and middle class, such as Walter 
White’s “Flight,” Richard Wright’s 
“Black Boy,’ Langston Hughes’ 
‘Simple Speaks His Mind,” Lorraine 
Hansberry’s “Raisin in the Sun,” 
Lofton Mitchell’s “Bimshire,’ James 
Baldwin’s ‘“‘Go Tell It on the Moun- 
tain,’ are relatively unknown by 
high school students, yet these are 
the same students who have some 
acquaintance with Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and Margaret 
Mitchell’s ““Gone with the Wind.” 
Pearl Thomas, English teacher, 
Francis Lewis High School, 
Queens, N. Y. (in Changing 
Education, Fall 1966 ) 


And What in 1967? 


In 1960, 1 of 10 Americans was 
nonwhite. Today, 1 of g is nonwhite. 
Today, 1 of 7 American children 
under 14 is nonwhite; of infants un- 
der a year, 1 in 6 is nonwhite. 

Theodore H. White, in “The 
Making of a President” (1964) 


Indian Youth 


The Indian youth is not effectively 
identified with his Indian heritage, 
nor can he identify with the hostile 
white world around him. 

Rev. John F. Bryde, S. J., 

Superintendent, Holy Rosary 

Indian Mission, 

Pine Ridge, N. D. (at a confer- 

ence of the Association on 

American Indian Affairs, 


November, 1966) 


Language Skills 


Language skills depend to a large 
extent upon a knowledge of the de- 
tails, the manners, the objects, the 
folkways, the psychological patterns 
of a given environment. 

Ralph Ellison in “The Writers 


Experience,” a lecture 


presented at the Library of 
Congress, 1964, and reprinted 
in “Shadow and Act” 
(Random House ) 


Difficult To Con Kids 


Increasingly—but oh so gingerly— 
brown faces are being put into books 
for children. A ghetto child, some 
publishers now see, does not quite 
identify with Dick and Jane and 
their milky suburbia. And white 
middle-class children, some publish- 
ers now agree, should read about 
children of other colors and other 
environments than their own. 

What most publishers and most 
authors still forget, however, is that 
it is difficult to con kids. You can 
block their capacities (see John 
Holt’s “Why Children Fail’), but 
you can’t, for example, make them 
believe that you know more than 
they do about the way to live. 


Nat Hentoff, Book Week, 
April 24, 1966 


Opportunities for 
identification 


Teaching materials that have 
meaning to Negro children also must 
be -developed. Books, illustrations, 
audio-visual materials, songs and 
stories that describe a middle-class, 
all-white world with trees, flowers, 
pets, zoos, parks, toys, and comfort- 
able living conditions are incom- 
prehensible to many Negro young- 
sters. Not only are the scenes and 
situations foreign to him, but they 
continue and reinforce his under- 
evaluation of self, intimidate and 
disorient him. He must be given 
materials that allow opportunities 
for identification and recognition. 


Whitney M. Young, Jr., 
Executive Director, National 
Urban League, in “To Be 
Equal,” 1965 


Nobody Listening 


The American Negro has made 
not one but several good beginnings, 
and he has seldom refrained from 
speaking his mind. The trouble was 
that nobody was listening. If this 
can now be changed, it may be pos- 
sible to consolidate in the hearts of 
his listeners some of the things they 
have accepted in their minds. 


Arna Bontemps, Book Week, 
Fall Children’s Issue 
October 31, 1965 


For the Spanish Surnamed 


Until someone writes the remark- 
able biography of California’s Cesar 
Chavez or Arizona’s Graciella Oliva- 
rez or Colorado’s Corky Gonzalez or 
New Mexico’s Tom Robles or Texas’ 
Henry Munoz, we can, at least, find 
food for thought, as both teachers 
and socially concerned activists, in 
this small paperback—that might 
have started its title as “Mexicanos” 
or “Latinos” or “Hispanos” or “Chi- 
canos.”. Not just the youth but the 
generations of Spanish-surnamed in 
the United States have usually been 
forgotten, even when they have 
reached the cross-roads by any of 
these names, derogatory or aristo- 
cratic in their usage and vocal in- 
flections. | pe) 

Herrick S. Roth in Changing 
Education, Fall 1966 (in a 

review of “Mexican-American 
Youth,” by Celia S. Heller ) 


Contagious 


Becoming interested in books is 
a little like catching the measles; a 
youngster has to be exposed to them 
first. 


New York Times Magazine, 
April 11, 1965 


$1.00 for four issues. 


| wish to contribute $ 


CLIP AND MAIL 


The Council on Interracial Books for Children, Inc. 


9 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 10016 


| wish to continue receiving Interracial Books for Children and enclose 


ame 


to help the Council carry out its 


program. (Contributions are tax-deductible.) 
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THREE $500 PRIZES 
FOR THE BEST CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
BY NEGROES 


FICTION NON-FICTION 


$500 for the best manuscript for ages 3 to 6 
$500 for the best manuscript for ages 7 to II 
$500 for the best manuscript for ages 12 to 16 


Contest Closes December 1, 1967 


Contest Judges 


(List in process of formation) 


CHARLEMAE ROLLINS, 
Retired Children's Librarian, Chicago Public Library 


JOHN O. KILLENS, 


Writer in Residence, Fisk University 


For entry blanks and full information about contest rules, send 
a stamped, self-addressed No. 10 envelope to 

THE COUNCIL ON INTERRACIAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, INC. 
9 East 40th Street, New York, New York 10016 
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were asked to design a system guar- 
anteed to prevent Negro achieve- 
ment, to promote bitterness and 
frustration, to perpetuate and inten- 
-sify discrimination, this is the system 
that he would surely come up with. 
To reform this system, any sacrifice, 
however painful, is a political and 
social imperative of the most urgent 
character. The system is not going 
to be reformed, alas, by more deseg- 
regation orders. Unprepared de- 
segregation, in fact, almost always 
results in an enlarged ghetto, with 
a greater number of segregated 
schools than there were before. 
Take Washington, D.C. Negro 
immigration from the South has 
been one great factor in the city’s 
gradual transformation into a gigan- 
tic ghetto, two-thirds Negro. But 
equally important has been white 
emigration to the affluent suburbs. 
And the school system, grossly un- 
derfinanced, has played a crucial 
role in this white emigration. 
Merely look at those who have 
fled. Close to 300,000 white people 
have stayed behind; yet this includes 
only 21,000 children of school age, of 
whom 8000 attend parochial or oth- 
er private schools. Beyond question, 
just about every white couple moved 
to the suburbs as soon as time came 
to send their children to school. 
The result: in Washington today, 
serious school desegregation is such 
an obvious impossibility that it is 
silly to talk about it. The District's 
primary and elementary schools are 
93-percent Negro; the high schools 
are pushing up toward go percent. 


And Washington is merely an ad- 
vanced case. Here, as of last year, is 
how far the primary and elementary 
schools of six other major cities have 
traveled along the same road: 

Baltimore, 64-percent Negro. 

St. Louis, 64-percent Negro. 

Philadelphia, 60-percent Negro. 

Detroit, 57-percent Negro. 

Chicago, 56-percent Negro. 

Cleveland, 53-percent Negro. 

There is a mass of evidence—for 
instance, in the supporting studies 
behind the Watts report—to show 
that school quality is a far more im- 
portant factor than racial feeling in 
this white flight from desegregated 
schools. When a middle-class school 
receives a massive infusion of chil- 
dren of extremely deprived back- 
ground—whether Puerto Rican, or 
Mexican-American, or Appalachian 
white, or Negro—there are only two 
possible results. Either the added 
burden of the educationally retarded 
children becomes too much for the 
teaching staff, whereupon school 
quality promptly deteriorates and 
middle-class emigration quickly be- 


"gins. Or the local school authorities 


take all the special measures that are 
needed to maintain school quality, 
in which case—thus far almost un- 
heard of—there is an excellent 
chance that much of the emigration 
can be averted. : 

Ghetto children have all the aa 
tential of any other children; but 


in their background of deprivation 
they have a heavy handicap. What 
is needed is to overcome the handi- | 


cap by taking a series of steps: 
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1, The children’s school experi- where education pre sor pom 
conpssuati — pnbied = nay 


iy chee very yo young. erase 
classes—not ‘more than 15 in pre- 
4 ndergé ‘ter and kindergarten, _ 


re than 22 or so in grades one 


plished, it must Bren be ducked, 


one extra foe: each three or four 
po a that laggards can be 
| promptly gathered into still smaller 
Clantes foe gltate concentrated work. 

4. All the obvious extras in the 
cece health and 
These ares: in fact, the calnibiel 
feasts of the More Effective 
Schools program that has been un- ‘ 
der way in New York City for 
three tee: beagle ice 
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level, for this is the outside limit of 
positive discrimination that other 


people are likely to tolerate. But, 


third, invest until it hurts cruelly, 
if need be, so that the average per- 


formance of these children does. 


reach grade level or above—for 
there is no other cure for the cancer 


that threatens American urban life. 


When you are talking about cancer 
cures, “too expensive” is an imper- 
missible phrase. 

I am not so foolish as to suppose 
that racial prejudice can be abruptly 
overcome by this long-range cure. 
Prejudice is an ugly reality, and so 
are the tentacles of custom born of 
prejudice. Yet those same tentacles 
gripped the armed forces less than 
two decades ago, the world of sports 
hardly more than three decades ago, 
and before that the arts and show 
business, too. What lopped off the 
tentacles? Brilliant Negro achieve- 
ment, and nothing but. No amount 
of enforced desegregation would 
have ended discrimination in the 
hard-bitten Army and harder-bitten 
pro sports teams, if Negroes had 
not pegged even, and often bet- 


ter than even, with their white fel- . 


life, conspicuous Negroa 
is all but impossible, ssp because 


low soldiers and bie: athletes. 
Yet in most areas of our national 


so few American 1 Negroes receive 
normally decent. schooling. Give 
them ihe needed education. At the 
outset, it may be, only 7. in 20 will 
break cote | the barriers of preju- 
dice and custom. But those few will 
surely inspire the next generation to 
say, “If they could do it, we can do 
it.” And, by the same token, white 


prejudice will surely: be eroded in 


are ¢n- 


abled to achieve highly. 

The truth is, we have been put- 
ting the moral cart—desegregation 
—before the practical horse: educa- 
tion. Education is the key to the 
whole problem, because it leads to 
jobs; jobs lead to achievement; and 
achievement reduces discrimination. 
That is the common-sense formula 


which puts the horse ahead of the 
cart. And if we do not get the moral 


cart moving at long ast, then this 
country can too soon become a place 
in which none will wish to live who 
still care much about the things that 
America is —T to stand for. 


A ein al 
Vault's Alarm 


HY AVING to go to the bank vault one day and unable to find a babysitter, 
I was forced to take my four small children with me. ‘There Were nine 
other people in the central room of the vault. Not wanting my children to 
cause any disturbance, I turned to them and said in a loud voice, “All of 
you line up against the wall and don’t saya word!” | 
There was a sudden silence. Everyone stopped dead in hip tricks. Then 
came a collective gasp as nine people and the teller were absolutely positive 


there was about to be a bank robbery! 


— Ann Augustin in Chicago Tribune 
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Mr. Floyd McKissick 
Congress of Racial Equality 
200 West 135th Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


As a prominent leader who has always manifested a keen 
interest in school affairs, you are cordially invited to see in opera- 
tion some of the fine educational programs in our New York City 


public schools. 


Four tours, each one in a different borough, have been 
arranged for a small group of community leaders. MThe schools to | 
be visited are representative of the day-to-day workings of the school 
system and cover various types of educational activities. The four 
tours together with dates and schools involved are listed in the enclosed 


material. 


You are invited to participate in any or all four of the tours. 
Each will take a little more than a half day. We will start at 9 A.M., 
have lunch at noon, and then conclude at approximately 2 P.M. 
Transportation will be furnished from the location of the first school to 


the two others on each tour. 


We would be pleased to hear from you and hope that you will 
be able to join us on this intimate visit to some of our schools. 


Sincerely yours, 


YZ kh ‘ ] 
Xf LYRED A, GIARDINO , 
Rresidént, Board of Education 
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BERNARD E, DONOVAN 
Superintendent of Schools 
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BCARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201 


SCHOOL TOURS 


Tour 1 -- Bronx -- April 2 


a) PS 134, 1330 Bristow Street. Innovative methods in Early 
Childhood Education, Reading program with stress on phonics. New building, 


b) PS 57, 2111 Crotona Avenue, Use of Initial Teaching Alphabet 
in teaching of reading, Old building recently remodeled, Eight portable 
classrooms to relieve over-crowding, 


c) Intermediate School 131, 885 Bolton Avenue, Pilot Intermediate 
School, with new format of education including foreign languages, humanities, 


_ typewriting and family living for all students, 


Tour 2 -- Brooklyn -- April 4 


a) Westinghouse Vocational High School, 105 Johnson Street, : 
Varied vocational training. Computer technology, business machine repairs, 
etc, ''School within a School" for retarded readers, 


b) PS 307, 209 York Street, More Effective School, Reverse 
open enrollment, 


c) PS 371, 4th Avenue and 36 Street, New building housing 
school for emotionally disturbed and socially maladjusted children, 


Tour 3 -- Manhattan -- April 23 


a) PS 129, 425 West 130 Street, Reading program with 
innovative practices, especially in early grades, 


b) PS 192, 500 West 138 Street, Reading program with a 
feature of accountability to parents for raising pupil achievemént, 


c) Intermediate School 70, 333 West 17 Street, Pilot 
Intermediate School, with new format of.education including foreign 
languages, humanities, typewriting and family living for all students, 


Tour 4 -- Queens ~~ April 25 


a) Springfield Gardens High School, 143-10 Springfield 
Boulevard, New building with a quality program, Creative work in art 
and music, Varied mathematics program, 


b) PS 219, Main Street and Gravett Road, Flushing, Non- 
graded elementary school. Team teaching, Unusual school building for 
flexible class instruction, 


c) PS 76, 36-3610 Street, Long Island City, Campus school 
in close cooperation with Queens College, Teacher-training program, 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
NEW YORK CITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS i, 


COUNCIL OF SUPERVISORY ASSOCIATIONS 


March 25, 1968 

The Community Relations Committee of the New York City Elementary 
Principals Association has been actively at work since the Spring of 
1967, in mobilizing all forces in our City to help improve education. 
Since that time, it has conducted six meetings and has developed to 
the point where it feels its next meeting should bring together all 
interested groups. It is also trying to mobilize and activate its 
professional members to work with all such individuals and groups 
and to examine every aspect and every area in a search for such 
solutions. We believe we are on the way to achieving success in 
bringing together these groups to help us. 


If you will lend your active support by attending our next 
meeting on Thursday, April 25, 1968 at 3:30 P.M. at the Hotel Cemmincideiie. 


it should prove to be an exciting and useful dialogue. 


Attached please find a partial listing of those who are being 
invited. As soon as we hear from you, we will plan a round table 
discussion featuring five or six basic questions which will be 
discussed by some prominent speakers. Then we will invite the rest 
of our assemblage to react with their comments, questions and 
solutions for positive-action. 


I am also enclosing the Summary Recommendations which developed 
at the last meeting held in March. The topic for our apres meeting 
will be called "Dialogues for Better Education". 


Very truly yours, 


yf. 


Julius Warshaw 
Chairman 
JW: jl Community Relations Committee 


Enc. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
NEW YORK CITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION 
COUNCIL OF SUPERVISORY ASSOCIATIONS 


UMMENDATIONS OF THE MEETING ON MARCH 96& 


Sie 


1. There 4s a lack of control from central and local administration in 
guiding and observing those "experimental programs" designed to en=- 
courage community participation. 


2. The children and the personnel (professional) are the last to be 
considered. There is a rush to get jobs and prestige through admini- 


strative control. 


3. Those parent associations that ae led by people who are concerned 
with the improvement of education are being driven under or over to 


the militant groups. 


4. There is a great need for all groups interested in good education to 
unite in support of the staffs of all schools and in support of 
/ those programs that will help improve education. 


5. Organizations and groups that regard their own sovereignty of prime 
importance will gradually lose support of the parents. Unity with 
such groups is stressed. 


6. Communications is lacking among professioanl personnel, among parent 

& groups and in the educational and political arenas as to the daily 

| occurrences in schools affecting security of personnel and children. 
Attitudes and thinking of those youngsters who witness these explosions 
should be the concern of all. 


7. There is a need for radio, TV and the press to present more objective 
analysis of what the schools are doing and to provide some coverage of 
the good practices in schools, among professional personnel, and with 
cooperative and alert parent groups. The sensational and dramatic 


is overplayed. 


8, Courage and independence are lacking in bringing together those best 
able to secure funds for a good educational system. This includes 
the political and pressure groups in our city and state who cannot 
unite to provide our city with what it needs. No long range planning 
exists to build more schools as needed, to cut class size, to provide 
added services, to train new teachers and to. retrain experienced 
teachers and to push programs that show promise. 


9. Future meetings of the Community Relations Committee will strive to 
bring together those groups that can work to secure the positive 


objective outlined above. 


10. Our professional organizations mst take a position on the new 
report "The National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders" and 
work with all groups to exert pressure on Congress to pass the 
needed legislation. 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
NEW YORK CITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION 
COUNCIL OF SUPERVISORY ASSOCIATIONS 


March 25, 1968 


Below please find list of those invited to the Community Rélations 
Committee Meeting on April 25, 1968 entitled "Dialogues for Better 


Education". 


Mr. Sterling W. Brown 


National Conference of Christians 


and Jews 


Mr. Harold Schiff 
Anti-Defamation League 
B'nai Brith 


Mr. Roy Wilkins 
NAACP 


Mr. John Mursell 
NAACP 


Mr. Whitney Young 
Urban League 


Mr. William Buckley 
Conservative Party 


Mr. Bayard Rustin 
Liberal Party 


Mr. James Farmer 


Mr. Max M. Turshen 
Democratic Party 


Mr. Bertram Baker 
Democratic Party 


Senator Jacob Javits 


Mr. Leonard Yoswein, Assemblyman 
39th Assembly District 


Mr. William Conklin 
State Senator 


Mrs. Rose Shapiro, Vice-Pres. 
Board of Education 


Mr. Alfred Giardino, President 
Board of Education 


Dr. Bernard E. Donovan 
Superintendent of Schools 


Mr. Albert Shanker, President 
United Federation of Teachers 


Senator John J. Marchi 


Mr. Maurice Berube 
Human Resources Administration 


Mr. Joseph Brennan, President 
Ceuncil of Supervisory Assn. 


Mr. Rufus Shorter, President 
Negro Administrators Assn. 


Mr. John P. McGreevy 
Council of Supervisory 


Mr. Murray Hart 
Assistant Superintendent 


Mr. Jerome Kovalcik 
Public Relations, Board of Education 


Mr. Frederick McLaughlin 
Public Education Association 


Mrs. Florence Flast 
United Parents Association — 


Mr. Bernard Bard, Educational 


Editor, New York Post 


Mr. Fred Hechinger, Education 
Editor, New York Times 


Mr. Floyd McKissick, Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 


Mr. Jay Greene, Chairman 
Board of Examiners 


Mr. Robert Pigott, Chairman 
Local School Boards 


Education Editors 
Amsterdam News 
Jewish Press 
Ali T.V¥. Stations 
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April 1968 4 


The attached paper will appear in the July 1968 issue of JGE: The Journal 
of General Education. In submitting it, the author stated that "it has but one 
purpose; that is, to promote discussion of university race policies". Because 
this paper appears to be most timely, I have with the author's approval had 
preprints run off for immediate distribution to a panel of college and university 


presidents as select critic readers. 


I sincerely invite your comments on the problems raised by this paper, It 
seems to me that a review of critical comments from university administrators 
throughout the nation would carry the search for policy much further than any 
other effort. In inviting your comments, let me assure you that any review will 


summarize ideas without use of names. 


How, might universities best proceed in developing race policies? Let me 
urge you to pick up this topic in any way you see fit. Your general comments 
are precisely what I would appreciate most. If you have circulated pertinent 
statements on this topic, I would greatly appreciate receiving copies. I would, 
furthermore, be interested in whatever you care to say about these four points: | 
first, your assessment of the public impact of information concerning university 
developments in race relations; second, student organization; third, the utility 
of inter-institutional cooperation or consortia; and fourth, the possibilities 
of a federal parallel in race relations to the established USDA-experiment - 
station type of coordination, possibly centering on USOE. 


Because we are convinced this is a timely and thought-provoking article, 
we hereby grant permission for you to duplicate and distribute copies of the 
article to others you think might be interested. Printed reprints of the 
article will be available at a cost of $25 for fifty copies after publication 
of the July issue. Advance orders may be placed with The Pennsylvania State 


University Press. 


Yours cordially, 


lL. Sanne 
77 
Henry W. Sams 
Editor 


Board of Editors: Paul M. Althouse, R. F. Arragon, Howard A. Cutler, Charles T. Davis, Lawrence E. Dennis, Reuben Frodin, S. Stewart Gordon, 
Knox C. Hill, Earl J. McGrath, Henry W. Sams, Joseph J. Schwab, Milton B. Singer, Robert E. Streeter, Russell Thomas, Hoyt Trowbridge, Ralph 


W. Tyler, F. Champion Ward, and Ben Euwema — Editor. 
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Race Confronts Universities: A Preface for Policy. d Be 


Paul B, Foreman 


Kenneth Clark in his book, Dark Ghetto (1965), held that major 
changes in the race policies of institutional systems are usually 
responses to outside forces, seldom responses to self-criticism or 
internal effort,? He did not elaborate, He did not need to do go; 
for, as he added, "Any sustained ghetto (i,e,, “outside") force so 
far has been muted and ineffective," It follows logically in this 
perspective that institutions will probably move largely within 
lines of tradition and established thrust until outside forces do 
become effective, | : 

This view way make Clark an honorable prophet, It is now 
clear that, given sustained ghetto or other outside forces, univer- 
sities may even be at their mercy, San Francisco State College 
offers a case in point, Described as one of the most open state 
colleges in the nation, it has become a battleground, An urban : 
commuter college of 18,000 students, it has developed, among other 
things, programs for the ghetto, For some people, however, it has 
moved neither far nor fast enough, and they have effected a thor- 
ough disruption of all educational procedure, In the words of the 
beleaguered president, "Things have changed, The social revolution 
is on the campus along with all of the aggressions and frustrations 
attendant to it." 

For university policymakers San Francisco State is a firebell 
in the night, That universities should have race policies or 
should at least know what effect their operations have on race 
relations is an idea that might have, only recently, sounded like 


wild-eyed radicalism; San Francisco State changes the situation 


considerably, The conditions of possible disruption can happen 


almost anywhere if internal efforts to define policy are absent 
or ineffective, | 

If university efforts to define race policies are to be effec- 
tive, they must begin with the premise that although the "outside 


forces" Clark mentions can be disruptive, they are not necessarily 


Paul B, Foreman is Professor of Sociology at the Pennsylvania 
State University. 
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so. One purpose of internal strategy is to reduce the risks of 
disruption, The spotlight at San Francisco State fell on its 
Black Student Union and hard-core militants, some of whom looked 
to the university for public leadership, Cthers may have been 
committed to revolution or nihilism, Cne need not assume that the 
students who shaped events at San Francisco State were infallible 
messiahs, fighting for what the ghetto really wants, That they were 
effective does suggest that if other universities are to profit 
from this example, they must reexamine their own situations, define 
policies, and somehow make them known, . 

Since the world out there can impose conditions, definitions 
of university policy cannot be arrived at solely by amassing intra- 
mural wisdom, Institutional talents and resources must relate to 
grassroots needs, Since both institutional and grassroots factors 
are subject to change, a university stance must allow for the 
emergence of new ideas, It must forecast an orderly implementation 
of policy, Whether or not a university position can or should be 
stated formally and publicized is a live issue, Even if actions do 
speak louder than words, a case can still be made for formal policy 
statements, reviews of endeavors and publicity to increase the 
visibility of operative units within a university system charged 
with responsibility for given phases of policy, Indeed, statements 
of policy can themselves activate intramural effort and point its 
thrust, But what statements of this kind really have going for 
them -- at least this is the hope -- is that they can offer a sense 
of aspiration to people in great need of it and draw to the univer- 
sity the essential grassroots support for relevant planning. Such 
policy statements, moreover, are negotiable instruments when univer-~ 
sities seek to expand their talents and resources for commitment, 
and they are the bedrock for efforts to attract outside capital to 
_the support of university enterprises, 

When universities, facing a growing or supervening crisis in 
race, actually do attempt to define relevant policies, two cardinal 
facts are inescapable, The first is that ideological stands, which 
until only recently were convenient and unassailed, now can be 


actual impediments for the planning of strategic policy, The second 
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is that the inevitable difficulties of programming an emergent 
race policy into the already complex and dynamic operations of 
universities spell defeat if the universities countenance a 
"no=-policy”" of gradualism, The decisive factor is how much of a 
crisis the confrontation of race is assumed to be. This is the 
awful responsibility of management -- and a public test of its 
competence, Some college presidents may for some time choose to 
ignore race and win by it; some may fiddle with the race bomb until 
it explodes and cuts them down; a few may be innovative enough to 

: define emergent strategies which will give them a place with 

| Justin Smith Morrill and William Rainey Harper in the annals of 

| American educational policy, 

If anything at all appears reasonable on the San Francisco 
State campus now, it must be the realization of how utterly empty 
the once popular academic pose of openness, the colorblind 
neutralism of nondiscrimination, actually turned out to be under 
the pressures of a showdown, Dan Dodgson has called it plain: 
"Where segregation, either forced or dé facto occurs, it is the 
responsibility of government to use positive means to break it up, 
This cannot be done by being colorblind,"> The argument of non- 
descrimination dealt first with issues of granting mere access of 
Negro people to public institutions and services; then it foundered 
on the very different problems of equality of opportunity. Equality 
of opportunity: cannot be achieved by being colorblind, San Fran- 
cisco State granted access: from all accounts it made efforts 
within conventional lines to move toward real equality of oppor- 
tunity, And yet, direction and pace were stumbling blocks: the 
campus was torn apart on the issue that what the university did was 
not relevant to the real life world of some of its students, What 
happened there obviously could become ammunition for committed 


: : racists and for fearful moderates, University. planners must face 


‘ | the possibility that the fire next time may strike at home, 
| Problems of programming race into university operations require 
i more than awareness, more than looking at instead of through ven- 


erable plate glass barriers, The hard fact is that traditional 


systems of academic organization are not well set up to get at 


. 
problems of race in their present breadth and depth, Perhaps 
this is less true in those few universities -~ N.,Y,U., for example 
-- that have developed over the years agencies for training, re- 
search, and service, for supervision of grants and contracts, and 
for making legitimate a range of efforts to improve race relations, 
Land grant institutions, on the other hand, seem beset with diffi-~ 
wittice when commitments in race are at issue, More than any other 
great American universities, these schools have long been proud 
of a tradition of public concern and service, The name "peoples' 
colleges" is not worn lightly. They have been most practical about 
farm problems; indeed, they have stacked specialist upon specialist 
and project upon project, committing university talent and resources 
to service in the public interest, Race, whatever it is outside 
of the South, is not rural: it is urban, even metropolitan, ss in. 
therefore, largely out of range of the tradition and thrust of 
established land grant universities' service interests throughout 
most of the nation, In these colleges race belongs on the other 
side of the campus, to sociology and its cognate fields, Even 
where these areas are now more than “service subjects", their 
interests in race tend to center in teaching, some research, and 
very little public service, 

The modern state university is under great pressures to absorb 
huge numbers of students and to expand its offerings to include 
both new technologies and knowledge of distant cultures, ”~ Race, 
an old problem dressed in new imperatives, may actually suffer 


from the fact that a small and routinized place for it has existed 


for some time in the academic domain, Certainly now that race 
generates funded projects, it gains significance in academic enter- 
prise, Yet the availability of new outside funds for race projects 


-~- big federal, foundation, and private philanthropic funds -- is 


almost embarrassing, It highlights the lack of university organ- 
ization to use and recruit talent efficiently for capitalizing 

upon these new resources to serve acute real-life problems, Indeed, 
available capital and lack of organization creates a climate for : gg 


entrepreneurs who may be far more sensitive to project jackpots | 


than they are to race relations, 


Planning for YWlead Start, one of the most visible projects 
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which can be turned to ghetto problems, may require that a univer- 
sity harness the talents of people scattered among several colleges, 
departments, and staff agencies, If they can be harnessed at all, 
their work may be an overtime function, well above and beyond the 
call of pressing regular duty, Small wonder that race projects 
develop within parochial limits or that top administrators, to 
get race projects on the track at all, delegate responsibility 
for their planning and management to deans and division heads, 
who may also find this responsibility well above and beyond the 
call of conventional duty, Home Economics gets Head Start; Educa- 
tion gets Upward Bound; and so it goes, This up-for-grabs decen- 
tralization may bear little relationship to the location of 
: essential. faculty or staff talent, It tends to set duchy against 
? | duchy -- a rivalry that can make projects count for more than race 
relations, It creates a climate for bureaucratic duplication and 
dissonance in modern wars of roses, aven if this strategy draws 
capital, it may do nothing at all, except within duchies, to en= 
courage orderly university development or the cross=fertilization 
of ideas for public policy, ao 
When interests and funds are piped in through a dozen outside 
taps, orderly university planning and management are difficult at 
best, What happens down in Washington can make for feast or famine, 
If the university is to hold a staff, projects have to keep coming 
in on time, Universities intent on attracting outside capital 
| are almost obliged to set up a division of ‘labor between project- 
, | promoters and project-doers, Their roles aré not always compat- 
ible, and it is a high-risk assumption that “key personnel," 
project promoters or doers, can be shifted from outside funds to 
regular college budgets if famine does develop, Once projects are 


funded, they can be revised in the middle of a run with or without 


"renegotiation," even be "nhased out" summarily, Key personnel, 
even project directors, may jump ship, 7 

| On a land grant campus the established system of the agri- 
cultural experiment station smooths contract and grant frictions, 
The same function is served at N.Y.U. by its established centers, 
Renegotiation is routinized; turnover is cushioned by staff trans-~ 


fer or upgrading, Planning ahead, usually an orderly extension of 


ene 
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established interests, is the crucial function, Effective work 
opens dozens of new possibilities, When a university stumbles into 
pioneering in race projects by assigning the planning and manage- 
ment of projects to colleges or to other internal divisions without 
awareness of the problems at hand and without adequate agencies 
for project development and supervision, any little flurry -- a 
mix-up with Washington or loss of a key man -- can tie up a pro- 
ject, It seems ridiculous that sponsors can suffer experiences 
of this kind repeatedly before they see that the familiar experi- 
ment stations or their equivalents do serve real functions, The 
current situation seems to call for administrative units within a 
university to serve race as the experiment stations serve agri- 
culture, but even where developments along these lines are evident, 
there is, as yet, no general norm for such agencies, They function, 
from all available information, largely on the basis of first 
realizations of need; public relations, contract and grant develop~ 
ment, student affairs, They are only beginning to grow into 
patterned functions, and apparently they do so in terms of peculiar 
local demands within traditional operating structures, As internal 
developments they lack anything like the standardization that 
characterizes experiment stations under USDA policies, One result 
of this, of course, is poor visability to foundations and government 
agencies and, far more important, poor visability to the public, 

For a major state university not to sponsor Upward Bound 
today may be startling, even hot copy for the "emotional" Negro 
press, For it to sponsor Upward Bound may be something merely 
taken for granted, A great pile of projects may not mean very 
much, Whatever the pile demonstrates about entrepreneurship, it 
Says little about policy, The capture of a six-figure grant for 
a race project and glowing publicity about it may infuriate the 
most responsible of Negro citizens if he believes that Negro people 
were ignored in its development. > University project business 
may appear to him as another shell game: Whitey doing his profitable 
thing to look right on race, If a Negro alumnus is briefed in 
glowing terms on plans for Upward Bound and then reads a story in 


the student paper in which a vice-president derides special 


admissions procedures for “disadvantaged" students, he is sure to 


Fe 
question whether Upward Bound is a legitimate effort for up-mobility 
out of nowhere, a gimmick to polish "marginals" to meet entrance 
requirements or a boondoggle to siphon explosive youngsters out of 
ghettoes with the aim of neutralizing the forces of both, Certainly, 
he is apt to go away mad, | 

The idea that a university must develop consistency in its 
race efforts gains ground, Centralized policy agencies dealing 
with problems of consistency go far beyond the usual "research and 
development" functions of experiment stations and beyond such other 
conventional interests as, for example, public relations or student 
affairs, What policy agencies on race can do, if they are hooked 
into administrative channels, is to strive to keep university 
operations across the board abreast of committed policy and to keep 
that policy in tune with the times, A stack of laudable projects 
may make less impression than the visible reality that the univer- 
sity employs but three tenured Negro faculty members and no Negroes 
at all in its senior staff positions or that it never seems to con= 
sider its own outstanding Negro students in its own recruiting, 
Publicity for an All-American tackle who is Negro turns very flat 
when paired with news that less than 200 in a student body of 
25,000 are Negro and’ that most of these are bewildered, disaffected, 
and rebellious, That there is a lack of instruction in the history 
or literature and music of American Negro people can be a red flag, 
Signal accomplishments of an accounting department in preparing. 
Negro students for “preakthrough”" jobs may be less impressive than 
the fact that the university's employment office consistently 
deflects inquiries for Negro talent on grounds that knowledge of 
race at this point is discriminatory, Anything the accounting 
department does will almost certainly be forgotten if it turns out 
that the employment office, for all of its concern about discrim- 
ination, never requires employers using its facilities to certify 
themselves as equal opportunity employers, This much is clear: 
if universities are to respond to the changing climate of American 
race relations by committing talent and resources in the public 
interest, they must keep pressure on management up and down and 
across channels, They cannot do it by adding just another project 


here and there or by promoting a new three-credit course in sociology, 
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The impact of race relations affects the entire university system, 
Inconsistencies in policies may indeed by more visible than break- 
throughs, 

Many university leaders are aware of the political and 
organizational problems inherent in efforts to meet the modern 
racial crisis, Provosts, deans and committees, the nation over, 
are looking at these problems, What is more, groups of universities 
are beginning to work together on then; ° One difficulty in policy 
action on race matters within universities is that it is so 
dependent upon deliberation that is almost exclusively intramural, 
By time-honored conventions universities seek recommendations on 
policy through such means as experts’ (usually outside experts® ) 
testimony, administrative council action, and ad hoc policy 
committee deliberations, The risk in using these means for policy 
definition lies in the common assumption that the expert, the. 
council or the committee controls the policy, In fact, the world 
out there may, as at San Francisco State, hold the only real trumps, 
Reliance upon these time-honored intramural means to assess issues 
and define policy may heavily underscore Clark's judgment of 
internal forces as Begligible factors in institutional change, 

The testimony of an expert witness is apt to run to broad | 


overviews of what goes on elsewhere, or to fine details on par- 


ticular problems, Listeners are prone to hear that which they are 
inclined to seek: if a local functionary feels that "risk admis= 
sions" are discriminatory, he is apt to glean "facts" from an expert 
to support his view, Debate on risk admissions then siphons his. 
attention away from plans to seek super ready Negro high school 
talent, If the debate is heated, its effect maybe to move this 
functionary, once arguments become polarized, to take up the 

sword and shield as a “protector of sanity" against all possible 
innovations considered by his colleagues, 

Unless race has set off a supervening crisis, the action of 
administrative councils is likely to be only incidental, Second 
echelon administrators in American universities today live in 
perpetual crisis because their role demands support of established 


interests in markets of expanding numbers and costs, Faced by 


constant imperatives to keep things in pattern under changing 
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ground rules, they usually respond to demands of dramatic new 
departures less by assuming responsibility than by delegating it. 
It usually takes a supervening crisis, not logic or moral suasion, 
to shake even some of them out of their ruts, 

Ad hoc policy committees are devices for brain-picking, They 
can ingest huge funds of information, some suitable for policy 
recommendations, some even suitable for witchhunts, Production 
in these committees seems to depend largely upon the nature of 
the requests or charges put before them, upon estimates by committee 
members of the intent of the convening official, upon the profes- 
sional competence of members to address the problems at hand, and 
upon the committee’s opinion of the probable effects their recom=- 
mendations will have on established operating procedures, If the 
convening official makes vague requests and never comes near the 
committee, if it appears that the committee was convened as a 
result of student pressure more than administrative interest, if 
the committee is packed with members who have only superficial 
knowledge of the problems at hand, or if any recommendations at 
all would require new departures in many segments of the university, 
the committee is in for difficulties, 

Ad hoc committees tend to sprawl at first and then to con- 
tract their attention sharply, settling for "prime objectives,” 
This contraction may mean that efforts to effect a patterned policy 
program are all but pushed aside, The ad hoc committee is guided 
by the perceptions and vested interests of members, by logrolling 
to move championed proposals into favorable position in formal 
recommendations, and by intelligence, direct or imputed, about what 
the front office will and will not buy, This last control can 
quickly amend recommendations, Given a whisper from Olympus, six 
months of work on a plan to attract super ready Negro students 
can be swept down the drain, and in its place a plug for more 
Head Start and Upward Bound draws featured billing, Once the 
committee pulls in its horns to position prime objectives, some 
members may lose interest, Others may concentrate on divising 
minority reports, . If meetings drag on, the urge to slap a report 


together just to get out of more meetings becomes almost irresist- 


ible, Once this stage is. reached by an ad hoc committee on race 
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policy, it is highly unlikely that the committee would think to 
recommend the one thing its own experience has truly demonstrated: 
if the university would aspire to patterned policy, the very 
function of innovative effort must somehow be institutionalized 
or centralized under some authority responsible for keeping policy 
abreast of change, | 

Universities can be moved through extramural as well as 
intramural action, Extramural impacts can come from many sources -=- 
the efforts of students, campus forum speakers and off-campus 
groups, Clark's idea of inside and outside forces might well be 
amended to pay particular attention in matters of race policy to 
student action, Within the university community but largely beyond 
conventional institutional channels for policy formulation, student 
action on race matters cannot be passed over lightly, The fact 
that students are in increasing number both sensitive and verbal 
on race issues places new imperatives upon administrators to 
institutionalize effective channels of communication incorporating 
student groups, and especially Negro student groups, Where such 
channels do not function, university authority stands the risk 
that the very lack of communication may swing student opinion from 
moderate to radical, If channels are established and discord takes 
over anyway, risks are also great, The situation calls for very 
real skill, The fact administrations have to face is that Negro 
students with or without white supporters have obvious advantages 
through organization, Whenever organized Negro students face the 
president with a petition for courses in American Negro history 
or with one to bar from the university employment office those 
recruiters who do not declare their firms to be equal opportunity 
employers, their effect may outweigh that of faculty members who 
have advocated these things for years, 

From extramural student influences it is but a step to action 
that clearly falls within the range of Clark's “outside forces," 
When an executive of a respected Jewish men's organization quietly 
observes ina university forum that a dozen schools in. the state 
are deeply committed to Upward Bound, but that the great state 
university has not, as yet, filed its application for the program, 


this is news, It may be more than news by the time the governor, 


Baa 


the members of the board of trustees, and minority party leaders 
in both houses of the state legislature receive their copies, 5.2 
NAACP or the Urban League engages in a little fact-finding for 
private ends, asking questions about university race policies, a 
tempest may be set in motion, Responsible administrators find it 
difficult not to react to such outside impacts defensively, even 
as they are prone to react to student proposals, It is so easy to 
lump all of them with the telephone call from that engineering 
alumnus, class of '16, transmitting a proposal to cool out long 
hot summers by installing sprinklers in ghettoes, Their defensive 
reactions may seal administrators off from the very grassroots 
they must cultivate if the programs of a university are to have 
support beyond the campus, 
In spite of all of the difficulties described, large organi- 
zational systems can solve problems of definition and management 
of patterned policy that force new departures in operations, 
When the U.S. Army faced its crisis on racial desegregation, it 
eventually went for facts indicative of the influence of desegrega~- 
tion on military efficiency,’ Having the facts, management tussled 
with .them, made a policy decision, and implemented it, Cnce 
implemented, new norms for social interaction ingrained new stand- 
ard operating procedures as “the Army way," Universities certainly 
do not have to look to the Army, Models exist in university 
developments: the new college at the University of Oregon, 
Dan Dodson's pioneering enterprise at N.Y.U., the Washington, ew. ; 
university consortium, the Tuskegee-Michigan compact, and many 
others, Even more important is to recall is that Charles S, Johnson 
in his days at Fisk developed an essential strategy for planning 
and policy in university commitment in race relations, This 
strategy goes to work precisely where Clark turned away from inter- 
nal effort, | 
Faced at every turn by crisis and clamor to commit university 
talent and resources to meet race problems, Charles S, Johnson 
bore down hard on planning "by. agenda," This meant, as I recall, 
three cardinal things: first,.a stocktaking of issues and possible 
actions; second, an orderly commitment of :talent and resources; and 


third, a continuous pragmatic assessment of the payoff of tactical 
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effort, All along the line this strategy could relate and perhaps 
to a degree codify grassroots and student interests and institu- 
tional talents and resources, Further, the strategy allows for 
changes in ideological postures as experience evolves, Where 
colleges do least to commit talent and resources to matters of 
public policy, windage of faculty and staff arguments on the 
legitimacy of effort runs high, However, where talents and 
resources are committed, awareness of new vistas develops exponen= 
tially and so rapidly, indeed, that old arguments soon become 
barren, These expanding views have to be played back constantly 
against institutional talents and resources, It is right here, 
of course, that students can learn the difference between advocacy 
of instant ends and the planning of programs; it is here also that 
conventional institutional leadership has its opportunity to 
order ideas and aspirations as possibilities evolve, Charles 5. 
Johnson's strategy was no touchstone, Working in times much less 
open than today, he realized full well that commitment of available 
talent and resources might not reach even a reasonable minimum 
for control over the range of pressing issues, Planning by agenda 
in these circumstances gives a university grounds for seeking 
outside support in talent and resources; it provides even a 
defensive strategy where circumstances prevent more aggressive 
effort, His strategy is memorable not for defensive action and 
. not for burying ideas, but for its demonstration of the power of 
alerted management to move mountains or to keep on trying, It is 
also memorable for what today might be called “image effects”: 
the influence of positive, practical action on community opinions 
and aspirations and their reflections back upon the university itself 

It would be presumptuous to point to a single development as 
the outstanding instance of internal effort to put university 
affairs in order to face race and poverty. Cne might choose the 
established system at N.Y,U., the new college at the University 
of Cregon, or the Washington consortium, The latter, being a 
league or confederation of universities in the Washington area, 


falls somewhere between Clarks inside and outside forces, This 


position may give it unique strength, Clearly these developments 
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are predicated. upon firm administrative -support and do their work 

at the very cutting edge of new policy formulation, In the light 

of Johnson's strategy, it does seem possible to devise tactics to 
move less adaptive university systems toward formulation of 
consistent race policies through legitimate, if limited, intramural 
means, 

For example, when Charles S, Johnson specified a stocktaking 
of issues and possible actions, he was calling for something more 
than the sprawl of interests and the subsequent power focused 
contraction to devise prime objectives that is the usual result 
of ad hoc policy committee deliberations, Disconcerted by such 
operations and recalling Johnson, I ran through the papers of the 
Howard University Centennial Conference on the Higher Education 
of Negro Americans,” fifteen journal commentaries on university 
policies in racé.*" Fichter'’s recent monograph on Negro college 
graduates, * and an assorted sheaf of newspaper clippings, mainly 
from’ the New York Times and the Washington Post, These documents 
were subjected to the rawest empiricism: a mere cataloguing in 
the manner of Beatrice Webb of policy issues raised and actions 
suggested or implied, Once abstracted, these particulars fell 
without difficulty into categories based on such policy issues as 
pre-admission community and school contacts, pre-admission 
counseling support, Upward Bound and similar programs, community 
short course, in-service training support, admissions policies, and 
instruction and campus services, | 

The concreteness of possible actions uncovered in this way 
would seem to operate against the indiscriminate contraction of 
ad hoc committee attention to so-called prime objectives, The 
range of these particulars was, however, less significant than 
the actions suggested or implied -= and, of course, inferred, 

Most of these actions required no formal projects, no radical 
surgery upon university structures or operative procedures; they 
didn't even suggest witchhunts, For the most part they called for 
simple administrative directives or caveats on operating precedures, 
the very type of action put in motion daily by alert and committed 
administrators, Indeed, they merely offered administrators 


opportunities to get things rolling by doing what comes naturally. 
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This simple audit did, of course, note projects which might 


be set in motion by special financing, Moreover, it turned up 
apparent gaps in what is being done, Many efforts are. being made 
to upgrade the faculties of colleges primarily for Negroes, The 
forgotten man in these colleges, it seems, is the established 
scholar in what should be his most procuctive years, These men 
may have fine ideas which get pushed aside by sheer isolation or 
by the burden of heavy undergraduate teaching loads and the lack 
of library, laboratory, and computer equipment, Few colleges 
primarily for Negroes have efficient sabbatical policies, Many 
of these scholars could easily be accommodated and encouraged as 
visiting scholars in our large university systems, Indeed, their 
perspectives might well be veins of pure gold to those policymakers 
who are looking ahead in attempts to concentrate university impact 
on race problems, 

Whatever might be said in support of intramural planning 
cannot wash away Clark's point on the power of outside forces, 
This does not necessarily mean that freedom marches from the ghetto 
to the administrative buildings of great universities offer promise, 
Such confrontations usually lack the staying power to see any. 
emergent policy through, ** The fact remains, however, that 
university practices do.vary tremendously on points of race policy: 
admissions, employment services, and so on, Tensions over these 
practices are a constant concern to the Urban League, NAACP and 
other groups, Given a list of issues in university policy no 
better than the one mentioned above, Whitney Young, Roy Wilkins, 
and their staffs might quickly bring their knowledge to bear 
in differentiating effective from ineffective practices, What 


university is doing exemplary work in employment office management 
and in getting the word to Negro students about breakthroughs on 

the job front? In training teachers for ghetto schools? In 
supporting the Leon Sullivans of the nation in grassroots efforts 

at social reconstruction? In supporting industrial programs to 
recruit and train labor for new opportunities? “hat might be done 
to diffuse this information quickly and forcefully to other schools? 


Projects to fund this sort of discovery and to disseminate this 


information might at the present moment have more impact than almost 


1S 
any other effort for advancing consistent race policies, Perhaps 
a publication something like the original Southern School News, 
one directed to university audiences across the nation, could be 
devoted to precept and example,*° 

The U.S, Cffice of Education has had its experiences with 
guidelines in matters of public school policy, If it would expand 
its practices to insist that universities seeking grants under its 
auspices meet certain policy standards, this would have en enormous 
effect. Such agencies have power to dispense much more than money, 
and their success depends upon full recognition of this fact, 

If USOE followed the example of the U.S, Department of Agriculture's 
guidance for experiment stations and developed "cooperative" 

campus agencies for directing race policies, their influence might 
be tremendous, If USOE included just one grant specification that 
demanded that courses in American Negro history be available before 
universities would be eligible for funds, the run on historians 
would be a sight to behold; *” 

It seems strange, when one thinks of it, that Bayard Xtustin, 
in writing what is still one of the most provocative essays on | 
social action in race relations, should get so hung up on the pitch 
that success comes from carrying more buckets down to Washington, 
Surely part of the problem is to harness local talent and resources, 
Universities operate under imperatives to be inventive, After 
San Francisco State these imperatives take on character as attempts 
to survive, One of the quickest ways for the Xustins, men dedica- 
ted to the search for planning, to get things going might be 
realized through use of outside forces to activate the enormous 
pools of talent and resources of our universities, These outside 
forces, too, might profit from consideration of the example of 
USDA and the experiment stations, Such an interplay of what Clark 
called outside forces and internal effort would clearly demand a 


type of university management that is tuned to emergent strategies, 


Ixenneth B, Clark, Dark Ghetto, New York: Harper and Now, 1965, 
Dp. 1:49. | 


“Newsweek, January 22, 1968, p, 59, The incidents at Howard Univer- 
sity, Cheyney State College, Tuskegee Institute and other schools, 
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events developing as these lines are written, demonstrate that 
the San Francisco State College incident is not an isolated case, 


3See Earl Raab, American Race Relations Today; Garden City: 


Doubleday, 1962, p, 128, | 


“Lyman H, Letgers has commented upon problems of introducing area 
studies in American universities, His remarks parallel the ideas 
to be expressed in this paper on needs for new academic structures 
to face policy, lLetgers notes that it was "more or less inevitable 
that the conventional academic departments should not be chosen 
as vehicles for overcoming their own parochialism, Universities 
adopted the area center or regional institute with as many varia- 
tions and permutations as there were institutions, As interdepart- 
mental units, they were better situated to transform the curric- 
culum with the desired rapidity; they were, moreover, the kind of 
innovation that foundations and the federal government learned to 
seek in efforts to fortify university initiative in the costly 
business of fostering new departures in research and instruction, 
Such centers typically involved the practitioners of several 
academic disciplines, but since they did not replace departmental 
ties or usurp degree-granting prerogatives, they did not compete 
with departmental organization, Rather, they facilitated introduc- 
tion of new courses and the initiation of research on neglected 
subjects, After 10-20 years of existence, one of the best measures 

| of their success can be had by noting changes in the composition 
( of the regular departments, The coverage of subject matter pertie | 
nent to history or geography or political science, for example, : 
has been expanded beyond recognition, with the incidental result . 
that their theoretical underpinning will never again tolerate the | 
parochial simplicities of the prewar period," See "The Monolithic 


Myth," Saturday Review, Feb, 3, 1968, p, 62. 


"One. critic suggests that university participation in federal 
programs in race is so structured that this vulnerability is built 
in, As he sees it, federal agencies decide what must be done and 
make cold hand contracts stating that they will pay for what they 
want--period, Anything else universities want to throw in free 
of charge will be “reviewed," Such review normally extends 
negotiation, Under this system initiative is federal, and univer- 
sities are not contractors or entrepreneurs but agents or fronts, | 
Where university people feed ideas into the federal bureaucracy 2 
that do influence the content of federal grant policy, these ideas, ; 

- when processed through federal agencies to grant authority, are 
so rigidly structured that university acceptance of a grant is s0 
controlled that its performance is duty for technicians, not . 
scientists, Any flow of ideas between federal agencies is hampered 
because channels are not standardized, Federal agency policy 
is controlled by particular sets of instable ground rules, This 
dissonance and instability work against orderly university develop- 
ment for participation in federal programs, Having had responsi- 
bility in a federal agency for reviewing university proposals, I 
can make a case for federal strings,but the issues revealed here 
are important enough to be offered in support of my point; namely, 
that a university faces grave risks when it supports race projects 
that do not involve grassroots cooperation, 
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°For one outstanding example, see Bliue Print for Action by : 

Universities for Acheiving Integration in Education, Milwaukee: 
The University of Wisconsin, 1964, (Available also from | 
The Johnson Foundation, Racine, Wisconsin) 


"Paul B, Foreman, "The Implications of Project Clear," Phylon, 16 
(1955), 263-82, 


"Reteténdes to Charles S, Johnson's strategy in this paper are 
based on notes of a discussion at Langston University shortly 
after World War II, I am aware of his formal papers, If my 
interpretation is even approximately correct, a full review of 
his ideas would appear to be most timely. 


” a ae | 
These papers form the summer 1967 issue of the Journal of Negro 
Education, 

re) | 

The terminal papers in this series are S, M, Nabrit, "Desegrega- 
tion,..,and Graduate Professional Education,,.,," Journal of Negro 
Education, 29 (1960), 412-20, and Christopher Jencks and 


David Reisman, "The American Negro, College," Harvard Educational 
Review, 37 (1967), 3-61, For a later outstanding contribution 
see Carl A, Fields, "One University's Response to Today's Negro 


Student," Princeton Alumni Weekly, March 12, 1968, pp. 26-31, 


** Joseph S, Fichter, Special Report on Graduates of Predominantly 
Negro Colleges, Washington: GPC, 1967 (U;S, Public Health Service 


Publication 1571), 


1 S50 Lewis M, Killian, "Community Structure and the Role of the 
Negro Leader Agent," Sociological Inquiry, 35 (1965), 69-79 or 
his The Impossible Revolution, New York: Random House, 1968, 
Killian writes most insightfully about the lack of power of 
charismatic leaders of loose=knit social movements in confrontation 
with institutional functionaries, 


+3census-type reviews of projects in this area are not new, Years 
ago, Louis Wirth, recognizing the need expressed here, initiated 
inventories of research and service programs under sponsorship 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund and the University of Chicago, The 
effort was short-lived, The Journal of Negro Education has long 
incorporated somewhat similar inventory notes, The annual census 
of research in intergroup relations sponsored by the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of Btnai P'rith in cooperation with professional 
psychological and sociological associations is probably the most 
widely used current source, For still another well-organized 
example, see Youth in the World of Work, New York: The Taconic 


Foundation, 1962, Current interests extend beyond the means of 
any of these compilations to cover developments, They lack the 
commentaries or "percept" material which seems essential if these 
lists are to serve policy interests, By contrast, it is most 
important to note that under USDA policies experiment station 
projects and publications are adequately indexed in readily 
available, continuing reviews, 
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These remarks triggered this reaction from one of my colleagues: 


"I really wonder what would happen if Secretary Robert Weaver 
would call up the president of a large state university to inform 
him that his institution has been chosen for study by a task force 
on urban affairs to be led by Gunnar Myrdal or Paul Douglas. 
Weaver stresses the point that the conclusions of this task force 
will undoubtedly determine federal policy in grants and contracts 
wherever race is pertinent." I can only add that I, too, wonder, 
I was once invited to join just such a task force headed by 
Jackson Davis of the General Education Board on a tour of univer- 
sities in the Deep South, In two weeks this task force uncovered 
more information on policies and the need for policy than any 
other group I have ever known, 


I must in fairness add that my coleague believes that my 
preoccupation with the administrative strategies of Charles S, 
Johnson at Fisk leads this paper away from consideration of 
faculty responsibilities to take initiative to involve adminis-=- 
trators in the much larger and more complex university systems of 
today. His overall impression, however, is that the bureaucratic 
structure of these universities is so set that the possibility 
of their becoming effective in efforts to face race problems is 
"a New Dealish mirage--an effort to whip a dead horse--and we had 
better admit it," 


1° Bayard Rustin, "From Protest to Politics: The Future of the Civil 
Rights Movement," Commentary, February 1965, pp. 25-31 
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TV N 7-67/68 


NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Office of Education Information Services 
and Public Relations 


The next program in the 1967=68 WABC-TV (Channel 7) 
series ''The Superintendent of Schools Reports" will be telecast on 
Sunday, May 5, from 12 noon tolp.m. The topic of this program is 
Business and the Schools: A Partnership. The filmed segment of 
the show will deal with the ways in which industry helps prepare 
students for employment, including the Cooperative Education Pro- 
gram, the Manpower Development Training Program, and the work 
of the Advisory Board on Vocational and Extension Education. Dr. 
Donovan's guests on the live segment of the show will include leaders 
of the business community. 


As in the previous telecasts, this broadcast will offer viewers the 
opportunity to telephone pertinent questions regarding their schools 
directly to Dr. Donovan. A special telephone number -- CO 5-4200 -- 
has been set up for this purpose. Telephone lines will be kept open 
for an hour before the broadcast and for a reasonable period following 
the broadcast to accommodate those unable to get their calls in during 
the actual airing of the program. All inquiries will be answered on 
the air or through the mail after the show. Telephones at the studio 
are handled by representatives of parents associations of the schools. 


This television series is produced by the station in association with 


the Office of Education Information Services and Public Relations of the 
New York City Public Schools. 


April 24, 1968 


CITY WIDE COALITION FOR CONTROL OF PUBLIC «SCHOOLS / 
hols Vv | 
219 East 123rd Street as 5: : 


New York, New York 10035 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE: May 8, 1968 : 


The City-wide Coalition for Community Control supports 


U.F.T. President Shanker's recent statement that “if the Regent's 


proposal for decentralization of the public school system is passed, 


: the system will be run by gangsters." We believe that the school system 
would be run by the same gangsters that are presently crippling Black 
and Puerto Rican Children---namely the United Federation of Teacher's 


The Council of Supervisory Associations, the Board of Education, and the 


Mayor's Office. 


We vigorousley oppose the Regent's decentralization Legislation. 

It fails to transfer control of public schools to Black and Puerto Rican 
communities. At best, it merely transhs@ power within the White Esta- 
blishment while local ghetto communities continue to have no voice. 

We urge our legislators to take no action on decentralization until 

a bill is presented which transfers the authority over the School System 
to local communities. As long as construction powers, budget control, 

and union negctiation are held by the city-wide Board as the latest 
~regent's legislation proposes, Black and Puerto Rican communities will 


be denied their democratic right to control their public schools. 


City-Wide Coalition for Community 
Control of Public Schools 
Rev. Milton Galamison, Chairman 


ijembers of the following craanizations 


I.S. 201 Complex Governing Board United Bronx Parents | 
Two Bridgns Complex Governing Board West Side Committee for 
Ocean-Hill Brownsville Complex Governing Board Decentralization { 


The Public Schools of New York City 
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Let’s All Say ‘Thanks’ to Our School Teachers 


For Another Year of Good Works 
TEACHER RECOGNITION DAY 1968 


From the Acting President 
Of the Board of Education: 


The inspiration, good example and profes- 
sional services of teachers .*e in greater 
need today than at any other time in our 
history. The deeply rooted social and racial 
problems of our day call for the most urgent 


efforts of our best minds. Teachers help lib- 


erate young minds in their idealistic search 
for a better society. They provide students 
with the sound information and impetus that 
is needed. 

On this Teacher Recognition Day, we invite 
the community to express, in some overt 
fashion, its esteem for teachers in the class- 
room. Their daily contributions to the basic 
values of our society greatly deserve thank- 
ful recognition by parents and citizens alike. 


Cree Mafia 


From the Superintendent 
Of Schools: 


The teacher continues to assume a position 


of greater importance each year. At the turn 


of the century, the three R's were enough for 
most children, but today, as world, national 
and local problems become more vexing, 
even menacing, our youth need greater know!- 
edge, wider information and a more refined 
sense of values. The teacher is the key. 

Sound judgments, rational reactions, and 
sensible decisions are the fruits of a trained 
mind and disciplined emotions. In greatest 
degree, they derive in the first place from the 
teacher in the classroom. I+ is because of this 
increasing responsibility of the teacher in our 
city that we highlight our year-round esteem 
on this one day annually in May. 


Poutd® A Dude. 


(More on Teacher Recognition Day — Page 6) 
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Beach Becomes Classroo 


PURI SCI er 


Thirty-mile barrier beach of Fire Island becomes classroom for 30 pupils from PS 48, 

Bronx, first participants in nature study experiment under National Environmental 

Education Development Program. Here, National Park Service ranger explains sea 

shells collected by some of the children, vanguard of 120-member group from four 

schools in District 7 scheduled to spend week each on island for training in apprecia- 

tion of natural environments. Other schools in project are PS 30, 49 and 157, accord- 
ing to Dr. Bernard Friedman, district assistant superintendent. 
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The New York Times (Burns) “ 


Next Issue: 
Week of June 14, 1968 


Pupils Tour’ World 
Aboard Standing Jet 


A dozen pupils from Mrs. Harriet 
Haberstroh’s class for children with re- 
tarded mental development at PS 144, 
Brooklyn, made a round-the-world trip 
by air that never got off the ground— 
but the thrill was there nevertheless as 
they occupied an Air Canada prop jet 
during a tour of John F. Kennedy Air- 
port. Field trips to points of interest 
around the city are a regular class ac- 
tivity, Mrs. Haberstroh reported. Recent 
visits were made to WCBS-TV and 
WWRL-Radio in Manhattan where pu- 


pils received an assortment of gifts. 


Show a ‘Hit, Pupils 
Repeat on TV-Radio 


“Negro Contributions to American 
Music,” presented by the music units of 
PS 50, Bronx, as a Negro History Week 
“spectacular,” made such a hit in the 
school-community that the program was 
repeated for broadcasting on WNYE- 
TV (Ch.25) and WNYC-Radio. The per- 
formance involved the Senior and Jun- 
ior Glee Clubs and the Rhythm Band, 
and was supervised by Mrs. Adair Faust 


and Mrs. Frances Glass of the faculty. 


BRONX ‘FRIENDS’ GROUP 
TO HONOR SUPT. BROWN 


Executive Deputy Superintendent 
Nathan Brown, who served as assistant 
superintendent in charge of District 12, 
Bronx, in the course of his school career, 
will be guest of honor at the annual din- 
ner of the Friends of Public Education 
in the Bronx at the Concourse Plaza 
Hotel in that borough on May 21. 

Outgoing Board of Education Presi- 
dent Alfred A. Giardino, former Mem- 
ber Charles J. Bensley and Superin- 
tendent Donovan are among the sched- 
uled speakers. 

The Friends comprise present and 
former members of local school boards 
in the Bronx. The president is Mrs. 
Sadye S. Reiss, former member and 
chairman of LSB 9. All proceeds of the 
affair will provide scholarships for city 
high school graduates to Bronx Com- 
munity College. 


Spanish Food on School Menu 

Servings of Spanish food prepared by 
school parents climaxed a Pan-American 
Day observance at PS 145, Brooklyn. 
Preceding the meal, visitors enjoyed a 
program of music and exhibits of craft 
work. Philip S. Ostrow is principal. 
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GIARDINO ENDS HIS 
SERVICE ON BOARD; 
LAUDS CITY STAFF 


With high praise for members of the 
city school staff, the “front line of the 
never-ending struggle for improved edu- 
cation,’ President Alfred A. Giardino 
stepped down as a Member of the Board 
of Education as of May 7 for “profes- 
sional and family reasons.” 

At the request of Mayor Lindsay, he 
will continue in service until a new 
Member is appointed. 

Mr. Giardino, named to the Board by 
Mayor Wagner early in 1964 as an in- 
terim appointee to fill the unexpired 
term of former President Max J. Rubin, 
resigned, disclosed in a statement on 
April 24 his intention to leave the Board 
when his term expired and added that 
“T have asked the Selection Panel not 
to consider my name.” 

The Panel is an official city agency 
which recommends candidates for ap- 
pointment to the Board of Education and 
Board of Higher Education, the latter 
agency serving the municipal college 
system. 


Text of the Statement 


The text of Mr. Giardino’s statement 
is as follows: 

‘*T have already shared with the Mayor 
and my colleagues my firm decision that, 
for professional and family reasons, | 
will not be available to accept appoint- 
ment as a Member of the Board of Edu- 
cation upon completion of my regular 

(Continued on following page) 


Ex-Supt. Hult Dead; 
Headed Building Unit 


Friends and associates in the city 
school system are mourning the sudden 
demise at age 52 of Eugene E. Hult, 
who left the post of executive director 
of the Office of School Buildings (with 
the rank of deputy superintendent) to 
become commissioner of the city’s De- 
partment of Public Works. 

In the municipal government for the 
past 13 months, Mr. Hult was fatally 
stricken after completing a talk before 
the Consulting Engineers Council at the 
Hotel Statler-Hilton, Manhattan, on May 
6. He had been with the school building 
unit for almost five years prior to his 
appointment to the city post by Mayor 
Lindsay. 


ELECTIONS DEFERRED: 


Board Recesses Annual Meeting; 


MRS. ROSE SHAPIRO 
Will Preside Over Board Affairs 


Peluso, Stier 
In JHS Posts 
As Principals 


The appointment of four principals, 
two on the junior high school level and 
two in elementary schools, has been 
announced at school headquarters. 

The Board of Education approved the 
selection of Bartelo E. Peluso and Milton 
J. Stier as junior high school principals, 
the former being assigned to the Office 
of Staff Relations and the latter awaiting 
assignment. The Bureau of Appointment 
designated Frederick L. Hellman as 
principal of PS 107, Manhattan, and 
Estelle M. Seittelman as head of PS 163, 
Manhattan. 

Mr. Peluso and Mr. Stier both began 
their school service in 1950. In their last 
posts, Mr. Peluso was in charge of school 
organization in the Office of Junior High- 
Intermediate Schools and Mr. Stier was 
principal of PS 80, Manhattan. 

Mr. Hellman and Miss Seittelman 
were formerly assistants-to-principal, the 
former at PS 134, Queens, and the latter 
at PS 59, Bronx. They entered the school 
service in 1950 and 1951, respectively. 


Mrs. Shapiro Is Acting President 


The Board of Education’s annual meet- 
ing stands in recess until June 13 “or 
earlier,’ with a President and Vice- 
President still to be elected. Until the 
votes are taken, Mrs. Rose Shapiro will 
serve as Acting President. 

Mrs. Shapiro was Vice-President this 
year during the Presidency of Alfred A. 
Giardino, who is leaving the Board. 
Under the bylaws, she automatically be- - 
comes Acting President pending the elec- 
tion of a President. 

The decision to recess the election 
meeting was made at the end of the 
stated session at school headquarters on 
May 14, with unanimous approval of a 
resolution by former President Lloyd K. 
Garrison, seconded by Member Morris 
Iushewitz — the recess to last for a 
“period of 30 days; namely, until June 
13, 1968, at 4 p. m., or earlier at the call 
of the Acting President.” 


Await Meeting With Successor 


The preamble to the resolution said 
that the recess was agreed upon in the 
expectation that Mayor Lindsay would 
appoint a new Member to succeed Mr. 
Giardino “‘and that the Board will have 
an opportunity to deliberate with the 
new Member before deciding upon the 
officers to be elected.” 

Colleagues and citizen representatives 
were lavish in their praise of Mr. Giar- 
dino for his services to education as he 
marked his final official attendance at a 
Board meeting. The Board’s praise was 
pronounced by Mr. Garrison, Member 
John H. Lotz and Superintendent Dono- 
van, while others came from Frederick 
C. McLaughlin of the Public Education 
Association and Mrs. Marion P. White 
of the United Parents Associations. 

Mr. McLaughlin’s statement hailed 
Mr. Giardino as a member of “this able 
and conscientious team of citizens who 
have devoted themselves without stint to 
the welfare of the children and the im- 
provement of the public schools of New 
York City.” 


“Uncompromising honesty, great cour- 
(Continued on following page) 
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Giardino Ends Service With Board: 


Lauds School Staff 
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term on May 7, 1968. Accordingly, I 
have asked the Selection Panel not to 
consider my name. 

“T am convinced that our educational 
problems can be effectively met. Our city 
has made much progress in developing a 
superior school system. However, deep- 
rooted educational and social problems 
of our changing student population can- 
not be resolved by substantial reductions 
in our budget requests which will elim- 
inate present programs. Nor can they be 
solved by disregarding the experience 
and opinion of the Board and its profes- 
sional advisors on educational policy 
matters; nor by expedient, rather than 
educationally sound, decentralization 
proposals. 

“For over four and one-half years, I 
have been grateful for the valued op- 
portunity to serve in this important po- 
sition. It has been personally rewarding 
to work alongside the dedicated Mem- 
bers of the Board, the staff, other off- 
cials and community leaders in their 
tireless efforts to improve the educa- 
tional program and to develop better 
community participation in it. I hope 
that in the future the public will give 
more meaningful recognition and sup- 
port to the school system and to the 
thousands of teachers and supervisors 
who are in the classrooms—the front 
line of the never-ending struggle for im- 
proved education. 

“T will always continue to maintain a 
deep interest in the education of our 
city’s children and to assist in its im- 
provement in any way I can.” 


Elected to Succeed Garrison 


A lawyer by profession, Mr. Giardino 
was the first Bronx resident to be ap- 
pointed to the “new” Board of Educa- 
tion established by the Legislature in 
1961. He was elected Board President 
in May, 1967, succeeding Lloyd K. Gar- 
rison, under whom he had served as 
Vice-President from July, 1965. 

Mr. Giardino’s statement brought im- 
mediate comments from Mrs. Rose 
Shapiro, who served with him as Vice- 
President, and from Dr. Donovan. 
Mrs. Shapiro’s statement, made on 
behalf of the Members of the Board, 
expressed regrets at Mr. Giardino’s de- 
cision and said that “we shall miss his 
leadership deeply.” 

“First as Vice-President and then as 
President of the Board, he labored cease- 


for ‘Dedication’ 


ALFRED A. GIARDINO 
Assignment Is "Personally Rewarding" 


lessly, and at great personal sacrifice, in 
the work of the Board,” the statement 
added. “He spearheaded the Board’s 
policy to improve early childhood edu- 
cation through reduction of pupil-teach- 
er ratio in the first two grades and other 
effective measures. 

“As chairman of a special committee 
on the Board of Examiners, he brought 
about needed legislative changes reduc- 
ing the size of that board and stream- 
lining its procedures. As chairman of a 
special committee on decentralization, 
including representatives of the local 
school boards and the staff, he pioneered 
the first meaningful steps in decentral- 
ization. He took the major part in pre- 
paring the Board’s program for further 
decentralization and for the legislative 
changes needed to accomplish it. 

“The Members of the Board are grate- 
ful both for his vigorous leadership and 
the joy of our association with him.” 

Superintendent Donovan called Mr. 
Giardino an “energetic and forthright 
champion of quality education for all 
our pupils.” 

“He pressed for educational improve- 
ments with unusual vigor,” he added. 
“We worked together well and I will 
miss his leadership.” 

From City Hall, Mayor Lindsay 
said that Mr. Giardino has been a 
“diligent, constructive leader, often un- 


on e 99 
der the most trying circumstances, 


whose retirement “will be a loss to the 
community.” 


MEETING I$ RECESSED, 
ELECTIONS DEFERRED 
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age, tact and sound judgment have char- 
acterized your handling of problems, 
whether the day-to-day confrontations or 
the biennial negotiating sessions with the 
union,” alluding to the United Federa- 
tion of Teachers, he added. 

Mrs. White hailed Mr. Giardino for 
giving much of his time in meeting with 
parent and civic groups to ascertain 
local attitudes on school conditions. 


Fifth Year as Board Member 


Mrs. Shapiro, the first woman to hold 
the office of Vice-President, was appoint- 
ed to the Board in 1963 by Mayor Wag- 
ner to succeed Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, 
resigned, and was reappointed in 1965 
for a full term of seven years. 

As chairman of the Board’s Commit- 
tee on Local School Boards and Commu- 
nity Relations, Mrs. Shapiro has main- 
tained close ties with community groups 
throughout the city. Mayor Lindsay re- 
cently named her to the Council on Con- 
sumer Affairs which he organized to 
“sive New York City for the first time 
a single, comprehensive agency to which 
consumers can turn for assistance.” 

She is the spearhead behind the new 
course in “Family Living, Including Sex 
Education,” which is gradually being 
introduced into the city schools. 

Mrs. Shapiro is a former vice-president 
and trustee of the PEA and for a period 
of four years served as UPA president. 


SMC WILL CO-SPONSOR 
STATE MEETING HERE 


The Bureau for the Education of So- 
cially Maladjusted Children is co-spon- 
soring the first conference to be held in 
the city by the Association of New York 
State Educators of the Emotionally 
Disturbed. 

Superintendent Donovan and Assist- 
ant Superintendent Richard M. Lubell 
of the Office of Special Education and 
Pupil Personnel Services are among the 
scheduled speakers at the conference at 
Columbia University on May 24-25. 

A broad field trip program for con- 
ference participants is being arranged 
by Sidney I. Lipsyte, bureau director. 
SMC maintains 66 centers throughout 
the New York metropolitan region and 
provides services for 6,500 children. 
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BCD LISTS AUTHORS ON STAFF: 


Staff members of the Bureau of Cur- 
riculum Development are running up a 
high score in the number of books they 
have authored or edited. 

Dr. Etta S. Ress, research teacher, not 
only is the editor of the five-book series, 
“In Today’s World,” published by the 
Creative Educational Society of Man- 
kato, Minn., but she is also author of 
three of the titles, “Transportation,” 
“Signals to Satellites” and “Man Builds 
Tomorrow,” the latter in collaboration 
with Dr. Isidore I. Olicker of Bayside 
HS, Queens. 


Colleague Joins List 


Another book in the series, “Cities 
and Metropolitan Areas,” was written by 
Samuel L. Arbital, another research 
teacher on the bureau staff, according to 
a society announcement. 

Mrs. Gertrude T. Walker of the facul- 
ty of PS 5, Bronx, has just published 
‘Sweet Potato Pie,” a story of Mary 
McLeod Bethune, famous Negro educa- 


Research Teacher Is Editor, Writer 


tor, via Associated Publishers of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The poet Hyacinthe Hill, known to 
staff members as Mrs. Virginia R. 
Anderson of Paul Hoffman JHS, Bronx, 
has been awarded second prize of $200 
in the annual competition of the Poetry 
Society of America. Mrs. Anderson, 
whose winning effort was entitled 
“Rebels From Fairy Tales,” also has 
been elected to the American Platform 
Association, a _ national organization 
committed to “bettering the quality of 
the American platform,” including 
school assembly programs. 

Dr. Joseph Mersand, chairman of 
English at Jamaica HS, Queens, is gen- 
eral editor for a 14-book series being 
published by Dell Publishing Company 
of this city as “Spot Notes” on the un- 
derstanding of the classics. The first two 
volumes, just out, are W. Somerset 
Maugham’s “Of Human Bondage” and 
Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet.” 
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Attending preview of "This Atomic World" at Hall of Science, Queens, Superintendent 
Donovan "tours" new $10,800,000 building to be added to complex via model ex- 
plained by Dr. Morris Meister, director of planning and retired principal of Bronx 
HS of Science, as Samuel Schenberg, director of science in city schools, looks on. 
"This Atomic World," planned by U.S. Atamic Energy Commission for junior high- 
intermediate school pupils, is being presented this week as part of observance of 


Nuclear Week. 
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Title Il Funds 
Approved for 
School Books 


The city school system has been allot- 
ted $2,300,000 under Title II of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
for the purchase of library books, text- 
books and audio-visual materials. 

In accordance with guidelines estab- 
lished by the State Education Depart- 
ment, 79% of the fund will be expended 
for “books, periodicals and other textual 
library materials” and 25% for audio- 
visual items. 

Although participation in Title II pro- 
vides for books and materials to be 
loaned to pupils and teachers in non- 
public schools, Board of Education poli- 
cies will govern the selections “so that 
all such books and materials would be 
either in use, or approved for use, in the 
public schools,” according to a Board 
announcement. 

The highest priority for the acquisi- 
tion of library resources will be given 
to schools with the greatest hook needs, 
it was said, with schools in disadvan- 
taged areas to be served first. No part of 
the fund may be used for the purchase 
of any books or materials of a religious 
or sectarian nature, it was stressed. Title 
II funds have been provided in the city 
schools during the two previous school 


years. , 
The Bureau of Libraries will have a 


teacher of library on duty during the 


summer months in the Professional 
Library at school headquarters, it was 
announced. The service will extend from 
July 1 to August 30. 


Staffer Is Chairman. 
Of ‘Nutrition Month’ 


Mildred Englander, job placement co- 
ordinator in the Career Guidance Pro- 
sram, has been given another honor to 
add to an already long list accumulated 
during her school career. She is city- 
wide chairman of “Nutrition Month,” 
proclaimed for May by Mayor Lindsay 
in recognition of nutrition education 
programs sponsored by the Food and 
Nutrition Council of Greater New York. 

Miss Englander was recently named 
‘Member of Prominent Distinction” by 
the National Register of Prominent 
Americans, and also was cited by the 
Mayor for a guidance series on food, 
hospital and camp services for city 
school children. | 
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Apple for Teacher’ Goes Modern 
As School-Community Marks TRD 


From pupils and parents, from gov- 
ernmental leaders and from friends of 
education, tributes to the city’s teaching 
corps have come to central headquarters 
to emphasize the school-community’s en- 
dorsement of Teacher Recognition Day, 
to be officially observed on May 21. 

At the same time, members of the 
school staff will find themselves in the 
spotlight at parties and snecial programs 
to be held in their honor on and off 
school premises. 

Leading the city’s acclaim, Mayor 
John V. Lindsay issued a statement at 
City Hall calling for a “new spirit of 
dedication” by teachers to “woo the re- 
luctant to learning, retrieve the alienated 
for an honored place in our society, pro- 
vide special care for the rejected and 
neglected.” 

He asked all citizens to work with the 
teachers “in their task to assure each 
and every child an education to the max- 
imum of his potential.” 


Community Leaders Join in Tribute 


Leaders in the city’s school and labor 
communities joined in_ saluting the 
97,000 men and women who comprise 
the instructional staff. Among them were 
the following: 

Mrs. Florence Flast, president, United 
Parents Associations —‘‘We salute the 
many teachers who cuide, educate and 
nurture our children; who possess a deep 
humanity, integrity and _ dedication; 
who do not judge children’s ability, in- 
telligence or character by the color of 
their skin, the income or status of their 
family; who not only impart knowledge, 
but instill a sense of the worthiness of 
every individual and an appreciation of 
beauty; who encourage creativity, re- 
sponsibility, personal growth and self 
reliance—because such teachers are en- 
gaged in building a better society.” 

Mrs. Beatrice E. Jackson, president, 
Queensboro Federation of Parents—“In 
this hurried and worried world of today, 
perhaps we are careless with verbal rec- 
ognition of our teachers. Thus, on this 
21st day of May, 1968, let us take time 
out to salute the men and women who 
are builders of a beautiful temple—your 
child and mine. These teachers are the 
symbols of a torch which lights the way 
of understanding, through education 
and self discipline.” 

Mrs. Charles Miller, president, Staten 
Island Federation of Parent-Teacher 
Associations — “Teacher Recognition 


Day points up once a year the apprecia- 
tion parents have every day for teachers. 
We, too, join with others in expressing 
our confidence and admiration for the 
dedication of our teachers through the 
years.” } 

Ralph C. Gross, president, Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York— 
“A good teacher’s skill, dedication and 
understanding can multiply many times 
over—benefiting thousands of children 
in the course of one career in the class- 
room. New York is fortunate in having 
hundreds of educators of this high cal- 
ibre. The business community is espe- 


of parties have raised sums of money to 
be sent to the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference in memory of its late 
president, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
PS 23, Manhattan, whose 425 pupils 
are almost entirely of Chinese extraction, 
will “go native” as staff members will 
be served a Chinese meal and presented 
with replicas of Chinese flowers by the 
Parent-Teachers Association. 


Student Teachers in Spotlight 


Twelve student teachers will occupy 
center stage at PS 55, Bronx, where 
TRD will include a special “welcome 
home” for Ellen Schmalholz, a regular 
member of the staff, a Peace Corps re- 
turnee from Liberia. 

A unique gift for the staff at PS 89, 
Bronx, is individual copies of a letter 
sent to Principal Freda D. Rosenberg 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Reilly, parents 


Pupils of health conservation class at Enrico Fermi JHS, Brooklyn, stage own version 
of Teacher Recognition Day by honoring Mrs, Winifred Brown at conclusion of class 
play, ‘No Business Like Show Business." Presentation of gift is made by class com- 
mittee consisting of Jo Nancy Olivo, Marvin Thompson, Jasmine Rivera and Deborah 
Phillmore. Class is unit of Bureau for Education of the Physically Handicapped. 


cially grateful to the professional teach- 
ers in the city’s school system who de- 
vote themselves to training students to 
become productive members of our 
society.” 

Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., president, 
Central Labor Council (AFL-CIO) — 
“On behalf of the 1,200,000 members of 
the Central Labor Council, I want to 
thank the dedicated teachers of our city 
for their untiring efforts to educate our 
young people, develop in them an intel- 
lectual curiosity along with academic 
skills, so that they may look forward to 
a rewarding future as free citizens of a 
free society. May success crown the ef- 
forts to achieve this vital objective and 
may the children of our members share 
in the rewards of equal education and 
equal opportunity in the years ahead.” 

Individual school programs cover a 
wide variety of activities, according to 
information received at school headquar- 
ters. Many schools, for example, in lieu 


of pupils at the school. 

“Both our children enjoy school and 
we feel this attitude is a reflection of 
the competence of your staff,” they 
wrote. “In a time of general dissatisfac- 
tion with public education expressed by 
many people, we cannot agree with this 
thinking from our experience with PS 
89. We hope that through the efforts of 
people like yourself and your staff that 
all of the public schools in New York 
City will acquire the same excellence.” 

Even retired teachers are not being 
overlooked in the general promotion of 
TRD. Twenty-eight members of school 
staffs in District 21, Brooklyn, who re- 
tired last year were presented with cer- 
tificates of appreciation by Assistant 
Superintendent Dolores G. Chitraro at 
a ceremony in her office on May 13. 

Other superintendents have planned 
similar programs in their districts dur- 
ing TRD and on other days this week. 
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Personnel representatives from city concerns observe students as they transcribe dictation 
in typewriting class at Central Commercial HS, Manhattan. 


Partners in Progress 


How Business and Industry Cooperate With the City Schools 


Close to 20,000 city students go into waiting jobs an- 
nually following their graduation from high school. Other 
thousands go on to college or technical school knowing 
that jobs await them when they receive their degrees 
or diplomas. | ; 

In the hundred-year history of public education in New 
York City, the interest and concern of employers in the 
improvement of education have never been as intense as 
it is in these trying days of challenge and change. 

“Partners in Progress” aptly describes the manner in 
which business and industry are working wholeheartedly 
with the city school system to secure the future of work- 
bound and college-bound high school students, and to 
motivate potential dropouts to strive for completion of the 


high school course of study. 


Cooperation Vital to Pupil Preparation 


“Cooperation between business and industry with the 
public schools plays an increasingly important role in pre- 
paring our students for their place in life,” Superintend- 
ent Donovan observed in a recent segment of his “The 
Superintendent of Schools Reports” program on WABC.- 
TV (Ch. 7). 

“Whether students plan to make their mark in the arts 
and sciences, the humanities, the professions or in trade 
and commerce,” he said, “our curriculum and tools of 


learning, our teaching skills and even our school facilities 
must be geared to life in a complex, technological age.” 

And business and industry—through 2,000 concerns 
varying in size from international corporations to small 
independent concerns—have been answering the call by 
extending their efforts to include scholarships; on-the-job 
training programs; part-time paid employment in prep- 
aration for full-time work; consultation with teachers, 
counselors and supervisors regarding new curricula and 
new job designations; contributions of new machines and 
equipment; career seminars; public service activities, and 
a host of other programs. 

With a million potential job-holders for New York City 
now in the public schools, it is natural that the primary 
focus of business and industry should be on career prep- 
aration—with special attention to the needs of ghetto 
youth. 

The school system in turn is providing a parallel focus 
through a variety of programs and services—including 
the Cooperative Education Program, STEP (School-to- 
Employment Program), Career Guidance Program in 
Junior High Schools, Neighborhood Youth Corps and 
related projects, plus the assistance given by the Bureau 
of Educational and Vocational Guidance, Office of Inte- 
gration and Human Relations, and the appropriate school 


levels. 
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Career preparation in the city schools is tied to a con- 
tinuing teacher-training program in which employers send 
their experts and technicians into the schools to instruct 
faculties on the operation of new equipment or to acquaint 
them with particular trends in their respective fields. 

Three firms specializing in business systems offer 
courses and workshops attended by over 40 teachers of 
the business and distributive education program. Seventy 
commercial and industrial firms sponsor Business Edu- 
cation Day, in which more than 600 office and distributive 
education teachers annually visit and observe operational 
procedures. 

In the organization of educational programs, the Board 
of Education leans heavily on its Advisory Board for 
Vocational and Extension Education. Established by the 
Legislature in 1929 to advise and consult on general mat- 
ters of trade training, the advisory group is appointed by 
the Board for two-year terms, assisted by representatives 
of the State Industrial Commission and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. Present members of the unit include 
David M. Freudenthal, financial consultant, soon to retire 
as chairman and member; Edward J. Cleary, president 
of Local No. 3, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; Eli E. Cohen, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee on Employment and Youth; Samuel 
Meyers, president of Local No. 259, United Automobile, 
Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Workers of Amer- 
ica; Dr. Paul L. Noble, president of Printing Industries of 
Metropolitan New York, and Dr. Albert C. Stewart, mar- 
ket development manager of Union Carbide Corporation. 

The eyes and ears of the Advisory Board are concen- 
trated in 45 commissions which oversee their particular 
trade training in the specialized or multiple-trade voca- 
tional high schools throughout the city. The Advisory 
Board meets regularly with its commissions to satisfy 
itself that the 42,000 pupils currently on register in the 
vocational high schools are receiving the best kind of 
preparation and training for the world of work which 
they will soon be entering. 


Job Prospects — "Good" to "Excellent" 


Out of these meetings has come a report by the Ad- 
visory Board indicating that vocational courses to be 
included in the new comprehensive high school system 
have employment prospects for the next five years rang- 
ing from “good” to “excellent.” | 

More than a hundred leaders in management and labor 
assisted in the forecast which the Board of Education 
requested in connection with the organization of the new- 
type high school plant. The forecast covered the areas of 
automotive trades, building trades, cosmetology, drafting, 
electrical trades, electronics, fashion trades, food trades, 
health and hospital services, machine shop work, printing 
and woodworking, and aviation trades, all of which have 
been projected for inclusion in the comprehensive high 
school system. 

Complementing the services of the Advisory Board, 
business and industry are frequently called upon by the 
Board of Education for special assistance in improving 
the instructional program or insuring that the city is 
deriving maximum returns for its vast educational expen- 
ditures—close to one and one-half billion dollars annually. 

For example, the school system is working closely with 
large corporations which have been pioneering in the 
development of instructional materials, Dr. Donovan said, 
explaining that “new approaches, new materials and new 


equipment are needed to meet our changing needs, par- 
ticularly new curriculum materials, teaching techniques, 
teaching machines, teacher-training, testing instruments 
and other instructional advances.” | 

Among the concerns cooperating in this endeavor are 
CBS Educational Services Division, International Business 
Machines Corporation, Litton Industries, Performance 
Systems Incorporated, Philco-Rep Division of Philco- 
Ford, Polaroid Corporation, Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Raytheon Company, Systems Development Corpora- 
tion, 3M Company-Educational Systems, Westinghouse 
Learning Corporation and Xerox Education Division. 

The city’s news media, including newspapers, radio 


and television, has been especially cooperative in develop- 


ing articles and stories on school programs and services, 
with leaders of business and industry regularly featured. 


Two Studies in Progress 


On administrative matters, top leaders in the food 
service industry and in purchasing have responded to 
Board invitations to make studies of the school system’s 
vast School Lunch Program and school supply purchases. 

The $45,000,000-a-year lunch program, which serves 
public and non-public schools under the supervision of 
the Bureau of School Lunches, will be reviewed by an 
advisory committee composed of Augustin S. Hardart, 
Jr., vice-president of Horn and Hardart; Robert D. Parks, 
executive vice-president of Howard Johnson Company; 
Gaylord M. LaMond, president of Chock Full O’Nuts, and 
Frank G. Shattuck, president of Frank G. Shattuck Com- 
pany. Under the School Lunch Program, 400,000 meat 
and sandwich lunches are provided daily. 

The review of school purchasing procedures will be 
made by an advisory group consisting of Commissioner 
H. A. Abersfeller of the Commission of Federal Supplies 
in the U.S. General Services Administration; Herbert 
Smelzer, director of purchasing for the Western Electric 
Company; Charles Sullivan, director of the Division of 
Purchase and Property for the State of New Jersey, and 
Sheldon Tyre, manager of purchase for J. C. Penney & 
Company. 

Under the Bureau of Supplies, supplies and equipment 
for city schools are purchased at an annual outlay of 
more than one hundred million dollars. Warehouse stock 
alone involves 8,000 different items. 

The Commerce and Industry Association, one of the 
most influential groups of its kind in the New York met- 
ropolitan region, has maintained for several years a con- 
tinuing relationship with the city school system designed 
to facilitate job placement and encourage good character 
and scholarship among the students. 

Among school-oriented projects, the Cooperative Edu- 
cation Program has been a success from its beginning in 
1914 when R. H. Macy & Company agreed to hire a few 
students in alternating weeks while they completed their 
junior and senior years at high school. More than 50,000 
pupils have been graduated from the program to date, 
with the vast majority remaining with the concerns to 
which they had been assigned as students. 


Student Earnings Reach $3,700,000 
There are more than one hundred cooperative firms in 
the program, and the 4,700 students from 45 schools who 
split their school and work time last year earned $3,700,- 
000 based on salaries and wages from $53 to $85 per 
week. In recent years, the program has been extended to 
municipal departments and agencies, as well as to hos- 
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pitals and health centers. In fact, the program has been 
such a boon to schools and students alike that Superin- 
tendent Donovan has asked that it be utilized in all city 
high schools except the specialized schools beginning in 
September. 

STEP is a supportive program for potential early 
school leavers which operates in 19 schools, with more 
than 500 pupils enrolled annually. Essential elements of 
the program are job orientation and motivation to change 
student attitudes so that they will assume responsibilities 
to achieve at school and on the jobs. More than 85 per- 
cent of the students are engaged in daily part-time employ- 
ment in private industry in jobs which range from mes- 
senger to light factory work. Most jobs are in the school 
neighborhood—supermarkets, office and service indus- 
tries, utility companies, etc. An advisory council which 
has close ties with the schools has James Ogden, manager 
of Sears, Roebuck and Company, as its chairman. 


Part-Time Jobs for JHS Pupils 


Through the job placement facilities of the Career 
Guidance Program, 895 junior high pupils were placed 
in part-time jobs during the 1966-67 school year. For the 
first six months of the current school year, 560 pupils 
were similarly placed. 

Not only do employers of these students help train them 
in specific job skills, but they do provide the schools with 
all manner of equipment including office machines, cash 
registers, comptometers, adding machines and motors 
used by their employees. Many business and industrial 
firms offer educational trips and tours, and cooperate in 
writing innovative career guidance curricula in industrial 
arts, office practice and other subject areas. They send 
speakers to schools to acquaint pupils with the various 
opportunities available in the world of business. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps emphasizes training 
and placement of disadvantaged youth in part-time jobs 
in private industry, notably banking, insurance and utili- 
ties. Currently, 80 high school juniors and seniors in the 
corps program are working part-time during the school 
_year at Consolidated Edison, Chase Manhattan Bank and 
the Continental Insurance Company, attending regular 
school sessions in the morning and reporting for work 
in the afternoon. 


Trade Schools Aid in Upgrading 


Twenty evening trade schools work in close coopera- 
tion with private industry, which frequently approaches 
the school system to provide new courses needed to re- 
train present workers or prepare them for new assign- 
ments and promotions. The program is specifically de- 
signed for men and women who are working at full-time 
jobs but who wish to upgrade their work to receive pro- 
motions or who find it necessary to take additional train- 
ing because of changes in job requirements. 

Approximately 24,000 men and women attend the trade 
schools. The skills taught in these classes fall into the 
general categories of automotive trades, appliance repair, 
air-conditioning and refrigeration, building trade occu- 
pations,’ business machine operation, food trades, needle 
trades, printing trades and welding, including apprentice- 
ship training. 

Sixteen evening academic high schools help in meeting 
the office and distributive occupational needs of New 
York City by offering business training that prepares for 
initial employment and promotional opportunities. 

Handicapped pupils also are beneficiaries of coopera- 


tion between business and the schools. Business firms 
assisted in the establishment of the first Occupational 
Training Center for handicapped pupils. They discuss job 
requirements and on-the-job training, and send speakers 
to inform parents and other groups of employment oppor- 
tunities for the handicapped. Hospitals, department stores 
and manufacturers give employment and training to men- 
tally retarded veal at the high school level. 

The schools also are closely allied with business and 
industry in the training and retraining of unemployed 
and underemployed youths and adults through its Man- 
power Development and Training Program. 

MDT is designed to rehabilitate the unskilled and the 
frequent job-changer and to help the semi-skilled to up- 
grade their skills. It maintains seven all-day and evening 
adult training centers and 22 additional facilities after 
hours in schools and public buildings. It also operates 
five evening jobs counseling centers which conduct train- 
ing programs and interviews and place 5,000 persons 
annually. 

Currently 2,800 men and women are being trained in 
59 different occupations including the major areas of 


office practice, commercial printing, equipment servicing, 


building and construction, automotive industries, hospital 
and health fields, industrial food processing, manufactur- 
ing, electronics, data processing, sales and distribution, 
and law enforcement. 


1,300 Full-Time Counselors on Duty 


As part of the overall coordination of school and work 
preparation, the Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance provides 1,300 full-time guidance counselors 
and supervisors who work at all levels of the school sys- 
tem to develop the qualities and abilities of individual 
students to a point where they can achieve their maxi- 
mum potential. In addition, placement counselors of the 
State Employment Service secure both full and part-time 
employment for graduates and other students in 56 high 
schools. : 

Guidance personnel arrange conferences between pupils 
and representatives of the business, civic, social and pro- 
fessional community beginning at the junior high school 
level and continuing through high school. Trips to busi- 
ness and industry, and local, borough-wide and city-wide 
career fairs are also conducted. | 

In addition, BEVG conducts two evening guidance cen- 
ters where about 2,400 students and adults receive coun- 
seling each year. These centers help out-of-school youth 
return to the classroom, advise newcomers to the city of 
job and educational opportunities, and help them prepare 
and obtain necessary papers and records to further their 
careers. Guidance services to dropouts and young adults - 
are also provided through the job counseling centers. 


Aids in Securing Scholarships 


The Office of Integration and Human Relations is con- 
stantly in communication with potential employers to 
arrange job counseling programs and pre-employment 
interviews and tests. Through OIHR, many concerns have 
established college scholarships which are awarded an- 
nually to high school graduates from disadvantaged areas 
who possess high potential. 

The total efforts contributed by business and industry, 
plus the contributions of civic and community groups, are 
enabling the city school system to provide new and greater 
opportunities for success by pupils on a scale undreamed 
of in years gone by. 


AY SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 
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Helping Hands of Business and Industry 


Following are some examples of how business and in- 


dustry, through company programs, foundations, associa- 
tions and other sources, cooperate with the city schools: 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Administrative Management Society—Awards $500 scholarships 
annually to outstanding graduates in accounting and secretarial 
studies. 

Joseph L. Fisher Foundation—Two scholarships valued at $4,000 
each have been awarded annually since 1963 to needy and deserv- 
ing high school graduates. 

John’s Bargain Stores Corporation—To date, has awarded full 
four-year scholarships with total value of $160,000 to 21 city high 
school students of high potential from disadvantaged neighbor- 
hoods. 

National Merit Scholarships—Twelve city Negro students are 
awarded college scholarships each year in program supported by 
business concerns and foundations. 

National Secretaries Association—Two scholarships of $200 each 
are granted annually to graduates in secretarial studies. 

New York Yankees—In memory of the late Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., will offer scholarship to high school senior “who 
demonstrates an outstanding record in school citizenship, aca- 
demic achievement and participation in school or community hu- 
man relations activities.” 

New York Yankees-Consolidated Edison (joint sponsorship) — 


Ten scholarships valued at $500 each are being established an- ~ 


nually beginning this year tor high school students who have been 
outstanding in human relations activities and who are planning 
to attend units of the City University of New York. 

RKO General Broadcasting—Will sponsor scholarship for jour- 
nalism course this summer at Blair Academy. 

Standard Oil Company of New Jersey—For the past five years 
has sponsored, in cooperation with New York University, special 
program in secretarial studies for high school graduates interested 
in career with company. 

W ABC-Radio—Best high school senior student announcer in 
daily school series, “Schoolscope,” receives $1,000 scholarship in 
annual competition for training in radio broadcasting. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation—Sponsors Westinghouse 
Science Talent Search among high school seniors, with city 
schools leading nation in number of scholarships received as 
major prizes. 


CAREER PREPARATION 


A. S. Beck Shoe Corporation—Gives share of stock annually to 
a graduate in each city high school to acquaint recipients with 
opportunities for careers in brokerage and related fields. 

Bowery Savings Bank—Schedules frequent tours for school 
groups, with emphasis on banking as a career. 

CBS Career Fair—Special event at Kingsbridge Armory, Bronx, 
planned in association with Bureau of Educational and Vocation- 
al Guidance, drew 100,000 student visitors for talks with repre- 
sentatives of about one hundred business, industrial and commer- 
cial concerns. 

Chase Manhattan Bank—Annually holds “Career Day” program 
at main branch and also arranges for group visits on regular basis. 

Chas. Pfizer & Company—Regularly conducts “Career Program” 
for junior high school pupils, emphasizing opportunities in phar- 
maceutical areas. 

Community Council of Greater New York—Coordinates speak- 
‘eh program and tours of industrial concerns in District 5, Man- 

attan. 

Crowell, Collier & MacMillan, Incorporated—Each high school 
is invited to send two students to annual stockholders’ meeting to 
learn insights of publishing. 

Distributive Education Clubs of America—Career opportunities 
in sales, advertising and related fields are presented through pro- 
grams arranged in cooperation with 200 concerns in metropolitan 
region. | 

International Business Machines Corporation—Part-time em- 
ployment is offered to qualified students in computer operation, 
duplicating procedures, office machine operation, etc., with college 
scholarships available to those with executive potential. 

Jamaica Chamber of Commerce—Has scheduled workshops, ex- 


hibits, etc., for Queens students designed to motivate them to- 
ward completion of high school and acquaint them with employ- 
ment opportunities in the borough. 

John Hancock Life Insurance Company—At Louis D. Brandeis 
HS, Manhattan, students meet regularly with company representa- 


‘tives to discuss pre-employment requirements in insurance and 


other commercial fields. 

Medical Committee for Human Rights—Preparation for tech- 
nician positions in medical, hospital and related fields is con- 
ducted in programs at Boys HS and Bushwick HS, Brooklyn, and 
James Monroe HS and Herman Ridder JHS, Bronx. 

National Urban League—Will sponsor tuition-free secretarial 
training program beginning July 8 for non-college-bound high 
school graduates. 

New York City Jaycees—Young businessmen’s organization 
sponsors special career workshops at which pupils learn of oppor- 
tunities and educational requirements of various trades and 
professions. 

New York Life Insurance Company—Arranges visits by school 
groups and publishes pamphlets on careers in various fields. 

New York Rotary Club—Conducts job seminars and plans visits 
to industrial and business concerns for pupils in Districts 1-2-3, 
Manhattan. 

Otis Elevator Company—Recruits employees among graduates 
of Central Commercial HS and Metropolitan Vocational and Tech- 
nical HS, both Manhattan, following interviews and plant tours. 

Sales Executives Club—Provides speakers for school groups on 
career job opportunities in sales fields, and arranges visits to de- 
partment stores and resident buying offices on regular schedule. 

Western Electric Corporation—Sponsors 12-week program for 
eighth-grade pupils at Joan of Arc JHS, Manhattan, describing 
preparation for positions in communications. 

Women’s Personnel Club—Works with students of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe JHS, Manhattan, keeping them informed of job 
opportunities for women in New York City. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


Abraham & Straus, Macy’s, Lord & Taylor, Stern Brothers— 
Include important school events such as Teacher Recognitian 
Day, School Volunteer Program, Open School Week, student 
achievements, etc., in newspaper advertising. 

Bankers Trust Company—Makes annual awards of instruction- 
al sports films to high schools. 


Daily News—In cooperation with Board of Education, sponsors 
School Science Fair, Art in the News, and All-City High School 
Chorus and Orchestra concert—in latter event granting scholar- 
ships to outstanding vocalists and musicians. 

Grand Street Boys Association—Encourages business participa- 
tion through awards to companies which show special concern for 
future of handicapped pupils. 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation—Provides resource materials for 
new course on “Family Living, Including Sex Education,” being 
introduced gradually in city schools. 

New York Chamber of Commerce—Annually, since 1922, has 
sponsored essay contest for pupils on all school levels. 

New York Yankees and Mets—City’s two baseball teams play 
host to school children on regular basis at Yankee Stadium and 
Shea Stadium. Yankees also stage “Honor to Scholars” game dur- 
ing season and send players to address school assemblies on im- 
portance of completing high school education. 

Shubert Theatre Enterprises—Invites 10,000 city pupils annu- 
ally to attend Broadway shows as its guests. 

W ABC-Radio—Panel discussion, entitled “Education Un- 
limited,” is presented on Sundays during school year. 

WABC-TV (Ch.7)—In cooperation with Office of Education 
Information Services and Public Relations, presents prize-winning 
series, “The Superintendent of Schools Reports,” six times during 
school year. 

WHN-Radio—Presents two school programs in association with 
school system, “These Are Your Schools,” Sundays, and “A to Z,” 
Wednesdays, during school year. 

Winthrop Laboratories— Sponsors annual competition among 
public school journalists, with top writers and editors as judges. 

WOXR-Radio—Sponsors annual “Young Artists Competition” 
among high school pianists, with winner appearing with American 
Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall. 
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Former President Hits State Plan, 


Urges Retention of Present Board 


City teachers and supervisors along 
with Members of the Board of Education 
too often are made “scapegoats for 
society’s failure,” the Jewish Teachers 
Association was told at its annual lunch- 
eon by Charles H. Silver, a former 
Board President. 

Mr. Silver, who received the associa- 
tion’s Avodah Award for service to edu- 
cation, recalled the legislative session of 
1961 which removed the Board which 
he headed and said that “something of 
the same troubled spirit is with us again” 
—obviously referring to a recent school 
decentralization proposal by State Edu- 
cation Commissioner James E. Allen, Jr. 
and Board of Regents which recommend- 
ed that the present Board:be replaced. 

Calling for “common sense and de- 
cency’ to prevail so that the present 
Board will remain in office, Mr. Silver 
urged the teachers to “use every tech- 
nique at your command to prevent con- 
fused state education officials from once 
more making you and the Board the 
scapegoats for society’s failure.” 


Answers Criticism of Low Achievement 


Referring to criticism of schools in 
disadvantaged areas for low achievement 
levels, he stated: 

“Too few of the critics of our public 
schools—from top government to private 
foundation officials—seem able to face 
the obvious fact that a child, tired after 
a few fitful hours of sleep in a dingy, 
overcrowded tenement, cannot make nor- 
mal progress in school. 

“They disregard the obstacles of un- 
dernourishment and disease and all the 
other by-products of poverty that pre- 
vent a child from reading up to grade 
level. They seem blind to the broken 
homes, the years of economic frustration 
and misery that dull the mind and spirit 
of many children from our less fortu- 
nate families.” 

He said that “too few give you the 
credit you deserve for doing the fine 
teaching job you do—the almost impos- 
sible results that you achieve among the 
hundreds of thousands of youngsters 
who so many others have neglected” 
and expressed hope that “some day, and 
I hope it will be soon, the tide of injus- 
tice and ingratitude will turn.” 

Appointed in 1952, Mr. Silver was 
elected President in 1955, serving in the 
post until 1961 when the “new” Board 
was created by the Legislature. 
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Former President Defends Present Board 


NON-DISCRIMIN ATION 
SET IN CONTRACTS 


The Board of Education is mov- 
ing to implement its strengthened 
policy of demanding non-discrimi- 
nation in employment from con- 
tractors who serve the New York 
City public schools. 7 
' The Board announced that it has 
introduced a tightened contract 
clause in bids for the transporta- 
tion of city children by school bus. 
These awards are the first to be let 
by the Board of Education with 
the clause included. 


Under the Board’s program, 
contractors are required —hence- 
forth to “take affirmative action to 
provide equal employment oppor- 
tunity without regard to race, 
creed, color or national origin,” 
including recruitment and hiring 
of employees by the successful bid- 
ders, their treatment during em- 
ployment, rates of pay, selection 
for training and layoff. 


CAMPS TO AID IN READING PROJECT 


The Board of Education has author- 
ized a remedial reading program for 
underprivileged pupils to be. conducted 
this summer at institutional camps with- 
in a 100-mile radius of the city. 

Known as “Reading Program for 
Summer Campers,” the federally assist- 
ed experiment will be directed by Dr. 
Irving A. Gladstone, principal of PS 
186, Brooklyn. 

The project plans to capitalize on the 
camp-living experience of the children 
to promote reading interest and skills, 
Dr. Gladstone said, and cooperating 
camps will be called upon to incorporate 
the program into scheduled activities for 
the selected pupils. 


Reading Charts to Be Utilized 


Camp experiences will be utilized to 
develop a program based in large meas- 
ure on reading charts. In effect, the 
children will write their own readers as 
they take part in a swimming lesson, 
nature walk, ball game and similar camp 
activity, it was explained. Wherever pos- 
sible, the camp program will be articu- 
lated with the reading program so that, 
for example, puppets made in arts and 
crafts can be used for dramatic play, or 
letters written home may become a func- 
tional language arts experience. Parents 


also will be involved through letter writ- 
ing and conferences, Dr. Gladstone 
added. 

A licensed teacher and two assistants 
(para-professionals) will be assigned to 
work with children whose age range will 
be confined to 7-10. Although the total 
number of pupils in a unit will be about 
24, the staff will handle much smaller 
groups at any one time, it was pointed 
out. : 

Dr. Gladstone has had extensive ex- 
perience in directing summer camps and 
has taught in the education departments 
at Brooklyn College and New York Uni- 
versity. He has been on the city school 
staff since 1930 and principal of PS 186 
from 1957. 


Staffer Is ‘Outstanding Tenant’ 


As a resident of Tompkins Houses in 
Brooklyn he serves as community cub- 
master, editor, athletics organizer and 
association officer—and for all of this 
Robert J. Cooper of the staff of John D. 
Wells JHS, Brooklyn, has been chosen 
as the borough’s “Outstanding Tenant 
of 1967” by the NYC Housing Author- 
ity. He was presented with a.$100 U.S. 
Savings Bond and a plaque by Albert 
A. Walsh, chairman of the Authority. 
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Local Boards 
Studying Next 
Capital Budget 


The first step toward adoption of the 
1969-70 capital budget proposals for 
schools has been taken by Superintend- 
ent Donovan. | 

In line with Board of Education pol- 
icy, he has submitted to the city’s local 
school boards for area public hearings 
a tentative program calling for the con- 
struction of 43 new buildings, and addi- 
tions and modernizations for 17 existing 
buildings, within a total budget expendi- 
ture of $385,450,000. 

The newly-adopted city capital budget 
for 1968-69 allocates $122,785,215 for 
schools, with 18 projects being listed for 
construction. 

Upon receipt of comments and recom- 
mendations from the area boards, Dr. 
Donovan will formally present his pro- 
posals to the Board of Education, which 
in turn will conduct its own public hear- 
ing before approving a program for sub- 
mittal to municipal budget authorities. 


Future Projects Included 


The tentative schedule, besides pro- 
viding for new construction items, also 
lists 61 projects for advance planning 
and 56 projects for advance site acqui- 
sition, with the expectation that these 
will be advanced to construction status 
during the next three years. 

Dr. Donovan said that the increase in 
the scope of the proposed construction 
program over the average of recent 
years is related principally to two fac- 
tors: 

(1) Funds appropriated for school 
construction in the 1968-69 budget have 
fallen below the average annual appro- 
priation, based on the last five years, by 
roughly $75,000,000. 

(2) Additions to existing high schools 
to provide needed instructional facilities 
prerequisite for conversion into compre- 
hensive high schools are included for 
construction for the first time. 

The 60-item construction listing will 
provide a net gain of pupil accommoda- 
tions, after adjusting for schools to be 
replaced or converted, of 25,157 in high 
schools, 30,783 in intermediate schools 
and 12,802 in primary schools. 

The schedule was prepared in the 
School Planning and Research Division 
under the supervision of Adrian Blu- 
menfeld, administrator, and Dr. Morris 
Nelson Sachs, director of programming 
and research. 


LSB Heads Ask Authority to Pick 
Some Members of Central Board 


Revision of procedures in the selection 
of Members of the Board of Education 
and members of local school boards has 
been recommended by the Committee of 
Local School Boards on Decentraliza- 
tion. 

Under the committee plan, some Mem- 
bers of the Board would be appointed 


by a conference of local school board 


chairmen, instead of by the Mayor only. 
In the matter of selection of local unit 
members, the committee recommended 
that parent panels elect a majority of the 
members in each district and that the 
Board of Education, which now appoints 
all members, choose the remainder. 
The committee’s proposals, announced 
by Mrs. Neoma B. Epstein of LSB 11, 
Bronx, were submitted to the Legislature 
and the State Board of Regents as “sug- 
gestions for positive action for decen- 
tralization of the school system of New 


York City.” 


Members of Committee 


The six-member committee consisted 
of local school board members, the 
others being Murry Bergtraum of LSB 
25, Queens; Mrs. Lousie Bolling of LSB 
16, Brooklyn; Mrs. Leola Hageman of 
LSB 2, Manhattan; J. Robert Pigott of 
LSB 23, Queens, and Jack Zimmer of 
LSB 18, Brooklyn, with Mrs. Epstein 
chairman of the group. 

In presenting its suggestions, the com- 
mittee said “we believe that because we 


MRS. NEOMA 8B. EPSTEIN 
Presents LSB Plan for "Positive Action’ 


represent all elements contributing to an 
understanding of the need for decentral- 
ization our experiences and viewpoints 
have a unique and special significance,” 
and added: 

“Owing to our day-to-day responsi- 
bilities over the period of five and one- 
half years, we have developed a greater 
degree of expertise than any other group 
in the city insofar as local administra- 
tion is concerned.” 


Additional Appointees Recommended 

Mrs. Epstein’s committee also recom- 
mended that the present Board of Edu- 
cation be retained and that the Mayor 
be authorized to make additional ap- 
pointments during the period of transi- 
tion. “Our proposal,” the committee 
noted, “would take advantage of the 
years of experience accumulated by the 
present Board, adding to this the vitality 
of new viewpoints.” 

Another proposal would retain the 
present 30-district organization, each 
with its local school board, “permitting 
flexibility in the number and size should 
conditions change.” In support of this 
item, the committee said that “without 
exception, every local school board ex- 
pressed its opposition to an increased 
size of school districts, citing difficulties 
involved in effectively controlling units 
of such large scope.” — . 

The committee called on all citizens 
to seek service on their area boards. The 
only exclusion would be employees of 
the city school system. 

As presently constituted, each local 
board consists of nine members ap- 
pointed by the Board from a list of per- 
sons nominated by local screening panels 
composed of representatives of parent 
and community organizations. Members 
of the Board of Education are proposed 
by the Mayor’s Selection Board, an off- 
cial agency consisting of educational 
authorities and civic leaders. 


Pupils ‘See’ for Themselves 


The training of guide dogs for the 
blind was demonstrated at a series of 
assemblies at PS 14, Queens, arranged 
by David Wilner, acting principal. Stu- 
dents Toni Gardner of Hunter College 
Graduate School and Nellie Mercado of 
Long Island University, both totally 
blind, showed how the dogs aid them in 
getting through and around obstacles 
safely. 
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Zoo Training Clinton Pupils for Careers in Animal Care 


The Bronx Zoo will never lack for keepers or laboratory 
animal technicians as long as there is De Witt Clinton HS 
in the same borough. 

In a pioneer project being funded by the federal gov- 
ernment, Clinton students are participating in a work- 
study plan in which the school program is dovetailed 
with practical experience and training in the zoo’s three 
animal departments. 

The project was initiated by Principal Walter J. Degnan 
after studies had disclosed a “great demand” for the 
services of young men in zoological parks. In fact, the 
Bronx Zoo for a number of years has had to go into 
rural areas to find young persons experienced in working 
with animals, it was pointed out. 


Prompt Approval By Officials 


The Clinton plan was promptly adopted by zoo officials 
and by Assistant Superintendent Charles M. Shapp of 
District 10, in which the school is situated, and funding 
was approved under Title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. 

A specially equipped Animal Care Room has been es- 
tablished at the school, with specimens purchased by the 
school, where students study the habits, diseases, symp- 
toms of illness, strains of animal life, etc., under the 
guidance of Frank Vacca of the faculty, who has taken 
special courses in these areas. 

At the zoo, work hours for the students are from 8 a.m. 


Teacher Frank Vacca (r.) explains habits of spider 
monkey and anteater as they nestle in hands of pupils 
James Fetterman and Elliott Gerard. 


until noon, after which they return to school for their 
academic work and animal care subjects. Practical expe- 
rience at the zoo includes instruction by keepers, curators 
and other members of the zoo staff. os 
William G. Conway, general director of the zoo, ex- 
pressed hope that the results of the program “will justify 
its continuation,” while Superintendent Shapp saw it as 
encouraging some students to pursue higher educational 


goals. 


Varied Courses 
In Summer Plan 


For Workshops 


Seven summer workshops available to 
members of the city school staff have 
been listed by the Office of Personnel. 
The schedule includes: 

National Council of Christians and 
Jews—Human relations workshop, Adel- 
phi College, City College and State Uni- 
versity at Oyster Bay, two to four weeks, 
varying dates. 

City College—Institute for teachers of 
disadvantaged youth in business, distrib- 
utive education, home economics and 
trade subjects, July 1-19. 

State University at New Paltz—Mid- 
dle-school institute, August 12-16. 

Syracuse University — Simulation in 
administration of special educational 
programs, June 24-July 5; legal, finan- 
cial and organizational structure for 
special education programs, July 8-19. 

National Institute for Applied Beha- 
vioral Science—Laboratories for educa- 


tional leaders, Bethel, Me., July 7-19; 
Lake Arrowhead, Calif., July 14-26; 


Cedar City, Utah, August 4-16; educa-. 


tional training consultant, Bethel, Me., 
June 30-July 26. 

Other workshops are planned by the 
National Science Foundation and by 
federally sponsored agencies, it was said. 


School Cites Parent 
For Baked ‘Goodies’ 


The weekly parent-teacher-supervisor 
“coffee hour” which Principal Julius 
Nislow initiated at PS 93, Brooklyn, has 


been notable in the current school year 


for the cakes and cookies baked by Mrs. 
Lydiah Josiah, a parent. Moreover, 
whenever a kindergarten pupil had a 
birthday, she bakes a cake for the class. 

The tables were turned on Mrs. Josiah 
recently when word got around that she 
was celebrating her own _ birthday. 
School officials presented her with gifts 
and kindergarten pupils saluted her in 
songs and poems, And like the coals-to- 
Newcastle bit, the piece de resistance 
was a huge birthday cake—not baked 
by the guest of honor. 


DR. DONOVAN, CLINTON 
IN ATTENDANCE TALKS 


The annual professional institute of 
the Bureau of Attendance will be held 
in Sarah J. Hale Vocational HS, Brook- 
lyn, on June 6, beginning at 9 a.m., with 
Superintendent Donovan and bureau 
director Arthur Clinton heading a large 
number of staff participants. 

This year’s event is keyed to “Educa- 
tional Opportunity Through Community 
Mobilization” and speakers will include 
City Council President Frank O’Connor, 
Deputy Commissioner Manuel Diaz of 
the Human Resources Administration 
and President V. Simpson Turner of the 
Interdenominational Ministers Alliance. 

“We need to explore methods of work- 
ing together, eliminating duplication 
and marshaling all resources to the end 
that the absentee school child with a 
myriad of problems will receive the best 
possible assistance, guidance and en- 
couragement,” according to a bureau 
announcement. Victor J. Morel and 
Leonard L. Jacobs of the bureau staff 


are co-chairmen of the institute. 
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Rezone Queens 
Schools to Gain 
Ethnic Balances 


Beginning with pupils entering in 
September, the 17 academic high schools 
in Queens will be rezoned under a plan 
devised by a special staff committee and 
approved by Superintendent Donovan. 

The changes do not affect students 
currently enrolled in any of the schools 
involved. 

“Qur zoning, plans for Queens are 
designed to provide the most favorable 
and practical ethnic balance and school 
utilization to insure quality education 
for all high school pupils,” the Super- 
intendent said. | 
_ The rezoning, he added, is in keep- 
ing with Board of Education policy to 
maintain an ethnic balance in the high 
schools of the city in order to prevent 
the development of segregated high 
schools. 


The Queens changes are based on 
studies initiated by a management 
counseling firm under contract with the 
Board, and on recommendations re- 
sulting from staff evaluations and hear- 
ings. The vocational schools were not 
included in the plan since most of them 
draw students from all sections of 
Queens and the other boroughs, it was 
said. 

The staff committee was composed of 
borough district assistant superintend- 
ents and local school board chairmen, 
with Assistant Superintendent Frederick 
H. Williams of the Office of Integration 
and Human Relations as chairman. The 
technical operations were conducted in 
the Central Zoning Unit under Hillery 
C. Thorne, director. 

Dr. Donovan said that the committee 
will remain active so as to “monitor the 
carrying-out of the zoning changes and 
to recommend further modifications as 
needed for subsequent years.” 

The Queens high school register as of 
October 31, 1967, totaled 64,544 stu- 
dents, of whom 11,750 were Negroes 
and 2,281 were Puerto Ricans. 


Confrontation 


With Progress 


Subject area directors and other officials board bus for Atlantic City to view 
demonstration of latest educational devices for possible use in city curriculum. One- 
day trip starting at school headquarters was coordinated by Assistant Superintendent 
Daniel Schreiber of Office of Curriculum (r.), shown with (starting at left) Herbert 
Siegel, industrial arts, Albert Leichtman, curriculum development; Harry Hirsch, 
WNYE; Olive L. Riley, art; Irwin Tobin, health and physical education: Norman 
Elliott, business education; Morris Freedman, audio-visual instruction: George Kaye, 
art; Leo Benardo, foreign languages; Samuel Schenberg, science; Daniel A. Salmon, 
curriculum development; Esther Kramer, 
instruction; Kathleen V. Rogers, home economics; Edward G. Bernard, audio-visual 
instruction; Harry Lewis, trade and technical subjects; Morris Bergman, vocational edu- 
cation; Benjamin S. Chancy, music; Florence Jackson, history and social sciences, and 
Minnie Motz, libraries. Demonstration was held in connection with convention of 
curriculum specialists. 


libraries; Edward Golub, audio-visual 


Concert Is ‘Hit’ 
As Pupils Reap 
$5,000 Prizes 


As a packed audience roared acclaim, 
the school system’s musical program 
reached its crescendo with the presen- 
tation of the All-City High School 
Chorus and Orchestra concert at Phil- 
harmonic Hall, Lincoln Center, on May 
8, with 200 mixed voices and 100 in- 
strumentalists in the spotlight. 

For the fifth consecutive year, the 
event was co-sponsored by the Daily 
News, which again contributed a $4,000 
scholarship check to be distributed 
among deserving performers to further 
their musical education, with the recipi- 
ents to be announced at a later date. 

Another scholarship, in the amount of 
$1,000, established by friends in honor 
of Roberta Peters, the Metropolitan 
Opera star whose early schooling was at 
Joseph H. Wade JHS, Bronx, was 
awarded on stage to Teresa Burrell of 
Jamaica HS, Queens, a soprano with 
the chorus. 

Superintendent Donovan, Members of 
the Board of Education, top school of- 
ficials and prominent citizens were 
among the guests at the concert and 
contributed to the applause as Benja- 
min S. Chancy, acting director of music, 
led the orchestra and John L. Motley of 
the music staff directed the singers. 

As part of the school system’s annual 
musical finale, the All-City High School 
Band gave its yearly concert at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on May I, 
with Gabriel Kosakoff of the HS of 
Music and Art, Manhattan, wielding the 
baton. 

“Salute to Music,” annual extrava- 
ganza of the junior high schools, began 
its individual borough-wide concerts on 
May 18, with the Manhattan concert at 
Julia Richman HS. Other dates include 
Richmond, Staten Island Community 
College, May 22, 8 p.m.; Bronx, Carne- 
gie Hall, May 23, 8 p.m.; Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn College, May 24, 8 p.m.; 
Queens, Queens College, May 26, 2:30 
p.m. 


M&A in Semi-Annual Show 


The semi-annual concert and art ex- 
hibit of the HS of Music and Art, Man- 
hattan, will be held at the school on May 
24-25, with the exhibit at 7:30 p.m. and 
the concert at 9 o’clock. Louis K. 
Wechsler is principal of the school. 
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Board Warns of Curtailed Services 


The specter of curtailed services and 
programs hung over the school system 
at STAFF BULLETIN press time as action 
was awaited on the adoption of the city’s 
expense budget for 1968-69—threatened 
with a cut of $141,000,000 in educa- 
tional funds. 

Mayor John V. Lindsay has informed 
the Board that its entire request of 
$79,000,000 for educational improve- 
ments is to be eliminated, and that cur- 
rent services would have to be reduced 
by $62,000,000. The Board’s total budg- 
et estimate, adopted at a special meeting 
in December, amounts to $1,311,617,188 
—$281,953,436 over the current budget 
allowance. 

The consequences of the reductions 
indicated by the Mayor were spelled out 
in a statement issued by former Presi- 
dent Alfred A. Giardino on the eve of 
his departure from the Board, in which 
he said that “no matter how we try to 
adjust, the picture for the public schools 
is a bleak one if the final city budget 
will conform with advice the Mayor has 
given us.” 


"Worst Aspects’ 


The statement, issued on behalf of the 
Board and in consultation with Super- 
intendent Donovan, listed the following 
as “some of the worst aspects’ of the 
threatened reductions: 

A school repair and maintenance pro- 
gram below “even the present inadequate 
levels.” 

Larger class size. 

Increase in pupil-teacher ratio in first 
and second grades in schools in poverty 
areas. 

Fewer books and instructional mate- 
rials. 

Elimination of entire after-school rec- 
reational program. 

Elimination of evening academic high 
schools and evening trade schools. 

Reduction in the teacher-training pro- 
cram. 

Elimination and reduction of many 
other services. 


Commitments Will Be Maintained 


Regardless of the decisions to be made 
in other services, the Board and the 
Superintendent declared themselves com- 
mitted to add — “at least to a limited. 
modest extent”—certain items aimed 
primarily at raising the achievement of 
disadvantaged pupils. 


And Programs Through Budget Cuts 


These additions were listed as follows: 

An educational assistant, who is a 
para-professional community person 
capable of assisting teachers with small 
group activities in the classroom, for 
each class in grade 3 in Special Service 
schools. This would be in addition to 
assigning educational assistants for each 
class in grades 1 and 2 in poverty areas 
as a substitute measure for the low pupil- 
teacher ratio presently in effect in these 
crades. 

Special programs to eliminate short- 
time instruction in grades 1-6. 


Favor Special Reading Program 


A special reading program developed 
by the Behavioral Reading Laboratories 
for 40,000 pupils in grades 1-6 in deeply 
disadvantaged areas. 

Special programs to meet the needs 
of non-English-speaking children devel- 
oped in consultation with the Puerto 
Rican community. 

Opening special-service elementary 
and junior high schools from 3 to 5 p.m. 
every school day with the services of a 
librarian and a school aide, and avail- 
ability of rooms for homework purposes. 

Employment of high school seniors 
and juniors as homework helpers and 
tutors for elementary school pupils who 
are retarded in their work. 

Teacher-trainers for staff training in 
certain schools which receive a signifi- 
cant number of newly appointed, inex- 
perienced teachers. 


Based on Mandated Expenditures 


The Board’s increased budget request 
was based on mandated expenditures 
such as normal salary increments and 
increased pension and Social Security 
payments, as well as providing for an 
estimated increase of 22,000 pupils in 
the city-wide school register. 

Expressing the Board’s “grave con- 
cern” over the prospect of the budget 
cuts, Mr. Giardino said that the Legisla- 
ture and the city administration “must 
recognize that it does not make sense to 
expect to raise pupil achievement and at 
the same time fail to provide funds for 
improvement and even take away from 
the present programs.” 

Superintendent Donovan urged the 
Legislature to “face up to the problem 
of the big cities” and provide funds for 
programs and services “which are avail- 
able but financially out of reach.” 


Top Honor 


$500 prize as co-winner of Nancy C. 
Wimmer Award for 1968 has been 
awarded to Mrs. Rose R. Gamso, 
guidance counselor in District 23, 
Queens, by American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. Staff member 
of Bureau of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance since 1938, all in the 
same district, Mrs. Gamso was cited 
for work in establishing quidance cen- 
ter at PS II1. 


Girl Leaders Plan 
Weekend Activities 


A weekend of conferences and sports 
activities for 300 student representatives 
of High School Leaders Clubs will be 
conducted at Highview, N.Y., May 24- 
26, under auspices of the high schools 
games committee of the girls’ branch of 
the Public Schools Athletic League. 

The event enables students to discuss 
problems and interests common to. all, 
to participate in different programs, and 
to develop an interest in majoring in 
health and physical education in college 
with a view to a teaching career in these 
areas in the city schools, it was pointed 
out. The weekend project has been held 
for the past four years with the endorse- 
ment of the Board of Education. 


Heads State Unit 


Ira N. Toff, principal of PS 169, 
Queens, has been elected president of 
the New York State Council of the Inter- 
national Reading Association. A mem- 
ber of the city school staff since 1934, 
Mr. Toff has been head of the Queens 
school from its opening in 1957. 
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Community leaders throughout city are accepting invitations from Board of Education 

to participate in conducted tours to see schools in action. Photo depicts visit to PS 

192, Manhattan, where Rabbi Bruce Cole of Anti-Defamation League, Assistant Su- 

perintendent Irving Anker of Office of Junior High-Intermediate Schools, tour leader, 

William Straughan of Commerce and Industry Association, Mrs. Gloria Callender of 

United Parents Associations and Mrs. Hilda E. Stokely of Office of Manhattan Borough 
President (I. to r.) talk with pupils in reading class. 


Staff Records 


In Automation: 
Speed Payroll 


Onerous record-keeping now done by 
hand by school secretaries is on the way 
out. In its place will ultimately come an 
automated “Personnel Attendance Data 
Collection” which will provide daily 
transmission of information and in turn 
expedite the preparation of regular, sub- 
stitute and per-diem teacher payrolls. 

With the approval of the Board of Ed- 
ucation and Superintendent of Schools, 
data transmission equipment is being in- 
stalled experimentally in 15 schools with 
a view to its extension into all schools 
in the next few years. 

Deputy Superintendent Frederick W. 
Hill of the Office of Business and Admin- 
istration said that the data to be col- 
lected “will also establish a foundation 
for further improvement in payroll pro- 
cedures.” ; 

The pilot schools include PS 5 and 
Paul Hoffman JHS, Bronx; Lefferts JHS 
and George W. Wingate HS, Brooklyn; 
PS 11, Booker T. Washington JHS, 
Charles Evans Hughes HS, George 
Washington HS and HS of Art and De- 


sign, Manhattan; PS 31 and 220, Na- 


thaniel Hawthorne JHS, Bayside HS and 


Springfield Gardens HS, Queens; and 
PS 18, Richmond. 

The equipment is being installed 
through the Bureau of Management In- 
formation and Data Processing. Mrs. 
Jeanette Bragin, coordinator of the unit 
of office management services in OBA, 
will be in charge of the project. 

Mrs. Bragin said that the project “will 
lean heavily” on the expertise of the 
school secretaries during the experimen- 
tal period “so that we may profit from 
their experience and talent.” 


SECY. SHARES IN TOP 
LOTTERY PRIZE 


A substitute school secretary 
holds a quarter-share in a top state 
lottery prize of $100,000. Perhaps 
the first member of the staff to win 
a capital award in the drawing, she 
is Mrs. Rochelle Kenduck, who has 
been in the school service since 
September, mostly in Brooklyn 
schools including Sheepshead Bay 
HS. Her lottery partners include. 
her husband and two other mem- 
bers of her family. 


E> 719 (PAC.) 


SCHOOL HEADS GUESTS 
AT JHS PRESS SESSION 


About 150 staff advisors and 600 stu- 
dent editors participated in the ninth 
annual Junior High School Press Con- 
ference, held this year at the Loeb Stu- 
dent Center of New York University. 

Board of Education Acting President 
Rose Shapiro led a group of school offi- 
cials who viewed examples of student 
newspapers and magazines. Other guests 
included Executive Deputy Superintend- 
ent Nathan Brown, Deputy Superintend- 
ent Frederick W. Hill of the Office of 
Business and Administration, and Assist- 
ant Superintendent Irving Anker of the 
Office of Junior High Schools. 

Norman H. Harris, principal of Ann- 
ing S. Prall JHS, Richmond, served as 
chairman of the Junior High School 
Press Committee which arranged the 
event. 


BUSHEY IN SIXTH TERM 
ON RETIREMENT BOARD 


The oldest elected member of the 
Teachers Retirement Board in point of 
service, Dr. Hobart Bushey was unop- 
posed for election to his sixth consecu- 
tive three-year term, formalized by the 
casting of one ballot on behalf of the 
Superintendent of Schools. 

There are three elected members on 
the seven-member board, the others be- 
ing Reuben Mitchell of Simon Baruch 
JHS and David M. Wittes of Seward 
Park HS, both Manhattan. Dr. Bushey 
is on the staff of Hunter College and 
began his TRB service in 1953. 

There are 60,000 active and 20,000 
retired members in the Teachers Retire- 
ment System, representing the public 
schools and municipal colleges. Current 
assets are estimated at nearly two billion 
dollars, according to William T. Scott, 
secretary. 


History Through Stamps 


Philip Mailman of the staff of PS 
140, Manhattan, has introduced a corol- 
lary to the teaching of American history 
—he has organized a stamp club at the 
school. Endorsing the project, Principal 
Samuel Margolis said that U.S. postal 
issues with their representations of fa- 
mous men and great events “have creat- 
ed a new and exciting interest in our 
heritage.” 
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| | DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
| OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


March 4, 1966 


Mr. McKissick: 


The Commissioner of Education will issue revised 
school desegregation guidelines on Monday, 
March 7. I enclose a copy for your information 


and use. 


Additional copies are available upon request from 
Mr. David S. Seeley, Assistant Commissioner, 

gr ig Educational Opportunities Program, Office 
of Education. 


With best wishes, b4 ‘a f} : 
F. Peter Libassi 
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2. Non-Racial Attendance Zones 

Under the desegregation plan, the school each student will attend d on where he lives. An 
attendance zone has been established for each school in the system. students in the same grade 


who live in the same zone will be — to the same school, regardless of their race, color, or national 
origin and regardless of which school they attend now. 


3. Transfer to School in Another Zone 


A student may transfer from the school to which he is assigned only under the following conditions: 
[State here the conditions, if any, under which transfer will be granted. They must be consistent with the 
transfer provisions stated in § 1 1.83 of the Statement of Policies.] Transfers for any other reasons will 


not be permitted. 


4. _— of Assignment 
chee anh nee the parent, or other adult person acting as parent, of each student 


oui in this system an all be sent a letter telling him the name and location of the school to which the 
student will be assigned for the coming school year. The letter will also give information on any school 
bus service provided for the seadunite neighborhood. A copy of this notice will be enclosed with each 
letter. The same letter and notice will be sent out on the above date for all children the school system 
expects to enter the school system for the first time next This includes children entering first 
grade or kindergarten. [Delete ‘‘or kindergarten” if not o ered.| If the school system learns of a new 
student after the above date, it will promptly send the student’s parent such a letter and a copy of this 


notice. 
5. Maps Showing Attendance Zones 
, sana ieee showing the boundary lines of the attendance zones of every school in the school sition are 
available for ins — by the public at the Superintendent’s office. Individual zone maps are 
ou sy at each schoo 


6. Remsion of Attendance Zones Boundaries 
Any revision of attendance zone boundaries will be announced by a prominent notice in a local 
paper at least 30 days before the change is effective. 


7. All Other Aspects of Schools Desegregated 

_ All school-connected services, facilities, athletics, activities and programs are open to each student 
on a desegregated basis. A student assigned to a new school under the provisions of the desegregation 
plan will not be subject to any disqualification or wang eee for participation in activities and pro- 
grams, inc we etics, which might otherwise apply use he is a transfer student. All transpor- 
tation furnished by the school syorame will also operate on a desegregated basis. Faculties will be de- 


segregated, and no'staff member will lose his position because of race, color, or national origin. This 


includes any case where less staff is peepee PF ecetise PROPHET ereF Sips pid TyeaT 
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9. Violations To Be Reported); AITIT ARGV V.AIT VOITADEADACAG JOOHDe TO AOITOY 
It is a violation of our desegregation ia for; any school official or teacher to laibennce, threaten 
or coerce any person in connection with the exercise of cua ad under this plan. It is also a violation 
of Federal regulations for. any.,person, ring with the desert teor discrimi 
any individual for the purpose,of i ring . syste | 
having ‘any knowledge be f. violation of these at See sh should re spent the facts immediate y by 
mail or phone to the ducational Opportunities Program, U.S. Officg,at ay etemegpaee d; 
D.C., 20202 (telephone, 202-062-0333). e name of oe ing any violation not 
disclosed without his consént!* ‘Atty other ‘idlation OF alan or.other discrimint 
based on race, color,-or.natignal, qneear a A. ion of Federal requireme 
and should likewise be, reported,,. 
‘attention of local school officials,, 


correct the. violation .promptly,, an erson ar, 7 1¢ facts of, the.vinlation shov : 
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FREE CHOICE PLANS 


TEXT FOR NOTICE TO BE PUBLISHED IN NEWSPAPERS, DISTRIBUTED 
WITH LETTERS TO PARENTS, AND OTHERWISE MADE FREELY 


AVAILABLE TO THE PUBLIC 
(Required by § 181.46 and 181.53 of the Statement of Policies) 


(School System Name and Office Address) 


NOTICE OF SCHOOL DESEGREGATION PLAN UNDER TITLE VI OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
ACT OF 1964 


THIS NOTICE IS MADE AVAILABLE TO INFORM YOU ABOUT THE DESEGREGATION OF OUR SCHOOLS. KEEP A 
COPY OF THIS NOTICE. IT WILL ANSWER MANY QUESTIONS ABOUT SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 


1. Desegration Plan wn Effect 
. PRG oo. cc public school system is being desegregated under a plan adopted in 


(Name of school system) 


accordance with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The purpose of the desegregation plan is to 
eliminate from our school system the racial segregation of students and all other forms of discrimination 


based on race, color, or national origin. 


2. Tharty-Day Spring Chorce Period 

Each student or his parent, or other adult person acting as parent, is required to choose the school 
the student will attend next school year. The choice period will begin on _________________-_--_--_- 
and Ch0@® . oc gs , 1966. 


3. Explanatory Letters and School Choice Forms 

On the first day of the choice period, an explanatory letter and this notice will be sent by first-class 
mail to the parent, or other adult person acting as parent, of each student then in the schools who is 
expected to attend school the following school year. A school choice form will be sent with each letter, 
together with a return envelope addressed to the Superintendent. Additional copies of the letter, 
this notice and the choice form are freely available to the public at any school and at the Superintendent’s 


office. 


4, Returning the Chore Forms 

Parents and students, at their option, may return the completed choice forms by hand to any school 
or by mail to the Superintendent’s office, at any time during the 30-day choice period. No preference 
will be given for choosing early during the choice period. A choice is required for each student. No 
assignment to a school can be made unless a choice is made first. 


5. Choice Form Information 

The school choice form lists the names, locations and grades offered for each school. The reasons 
for any choice made are not to be stated. The form asks for the name, address and age of the student, 
the school and grade currently or last attended, the school chosen for the following year, the appropriate 
signature, and whether the form has been signed by the student or his parent. [Jf choice form asks 8 the 
student’s race, color, or national origin, insert the following sentences: ‘“The race, color, or national origin 
of the student is requested for purposes of recordkeeping required by the U.S. Office of Education. The 
information will not be used in any way to discriminate against the student.”] Any letter or other written 
communication which identifies the student and the school he wishes to attend will be deemed just as 
valid as if submitted on the choice form supplied by the school system. The names of students and 
the schools they choose or are assigned to under the plan will not be made public by school officials. 


6. Course and Program Information 
To guide students and parents in making a choice of school, listed below, by schools, are the courses 
and programs which are not given at every school in this school system. 


[Here list, by schools, each course and program, such as special education, forergn 
languages, vocational education, science, commercial courses, and college pre- 
paratory courses offered at a particular school which rs not offered at the same 
grade level at every other school in the system. It must include courses and 
programs offered wn grades not yet generally reached by the desegregation plan.| 


7. Signing the Choice Form 

A choice form may be signed by a parent or other adult person acting as parent. A student who 
has reached the age of 15 at the time of choice, or will next enter the ninth or any higher grade, may sign 
his own choice form. The student’s choice shall be controlling unless a different choice is exercised by 
his parent before the end of the period during which the student exercises his choice. | 


8. Processing of Choices : 

No choice will be denied for any reason other than overcrowding. In cases where granting all 
choices for any school would cause overcrowding, the students choosing the school who live closest to 
it will be assigned to that school. Whenever a choice is to be denied, overcrowding will be determined 
by a uniform standard applicable to all schools in the system. 


9. Notice of Assignment, Second Choice 

All students and their parents will be promptly notified in writing of their school assignments. 
Should any student be denied his choice because of overcrowding he will be promptly notified and given 
a choice among all other schools in the system where space is available. 


10. Students Moving Into the Community 

A choice of school for any student who will be new to the school system may be made during the 
spring 30-day choice period or at any other time before he enrolls in school. An explanatory letter, this 
notice and the school choice form will be given out for each new student as soon as the school system 
knows about the student. At least seven days will be allowed for the return of the choice form when a 
choice is made after the spring 30-day choice period. A choice must be made for each student. No 
assignment to any school can be made unless a choice is made first. 


11. Students Entering First Grade 

The parent, or other adult person acting as parent, of every child entering the first grade, or kinder- 
earten [delete “ or kindergarten” 7 not offered], is required to choose the school his child will attend. 
Choices will be made under the same free choice process used for students new to the school system 
in other grades, as provided in paragraph 10. : 


12. Priority of Late Choices 

No choice made after the end of the spring 30-day choice period may be denied for any reason other 
than overcrowding. In the event of overcrowding, choices made during the 30-day choice period will 
have first priority. Overcrowding will be determined by the standard provided for in paragraph 8. 
Any parent or student whose first choice is denied because of overcrowding will be given a second choice 
in the manner provided for in paragraph 9. 


13. Tests, Health Records and Other Entrance Requirements 


Any academic tests or other procedures used in assigning students to schools, grades, classrooms, 
sections, courses of study, or for any other purpose, will be applied uniformly to all students without 
regard to race, color or national origin. No choice of school will be denied because of failure at the 
time of choice to provide any health record, birth certificate, or other document. The student’ will 
be tentatively assigned in accordance with the plan and the choice made, and given ample time to 
obtain any required document. Curriculum, credit, and promotion procedures will not be applied in 
such a way'as to hamper freedom of choice of any student. | 


14. Choices Once Made Cannot be Altered 


Once a choice has been submitted, it may not be changed, even though the choice period has not 
ended. The choice is binding for the entire school year to which it applies, except in the case of 
(1) compelling hardship, (2) change of residence to a place where another school is closer, (3) the 
availability of a school designed to fit the special needs of a physically handicapped student, (4) the 
ty at another school of a course of study required by the student, which is not available at the 
school chosen. 


15. All Other Aspects of Schools Desegregated | ; 

All school-connected services, facilities, athletics, activities and programs are open to all on a 
desegreguted basis. A student attending school for the first time on a desegregated basis may not be 
subject to any disqualification or waiting period for participation in activities and programs, including 
athletics, which might otherwise apply because he is a transfer student. All transportation furnished 
by the school system will also operate on a desegregated basis. Faculties will be desegregated, and no 
staff member will lose his position because of race, color or national. origin... This includes any case 
_ where less staff is needed because schools are closed or enrollment is reduced. vist 


16. Attendance Across School System Lines 
| No arrangement will be made, or permission granted, by this school system for any students living 
in the community it serves to attend school in another school system, where this would tend to limit 


FREE CHOICE PLANS 


TEXT FOR NOTICE TO BE PUBLISHED IN NEWSPAPERS, DISTRIBUTED 
WITH LETTERS TO PARENTS, AND OTHERWISE MADE FREELY 


AVAILABLE TO THE PUBLIC 
(Required by § 181.46 and 181.53 of the Statement of Policies) 


(School System Name and Office Address) 


NOTICE OF SCHOOL DESEGREGATION PLAN UNDER TITLE VI OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
ACT OF 1964 


THIS NOTICE IS MADE AVAILABLE TO INFORM YOU ABOUT THE DESEGREGATION OF OUR SCHOOLS. KEEP A 
COPY OF THIS NOTICE. IT WILL ANSWER MANY QUESTIONS ABOUT SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 


1. Desegration Plan in Effect | 
MPG se a ae public school system is being desegregated under a plan adopted in 
(Name of school system) 


accordance with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The purpose of the desegregation plan is to 
eliminate from our school system the racial segregation of students and all other forms of discrimination 


based on race, color, or national origin. 


2. Tharty-Day Spring Choice Perrod 

Each student or his parent, or other adult person acting as parent, is required to choose the school 
the student will attend next school year. The choice period will begin on __________________-___-- 
ANG COBO | co ee ce , 1966. 


3. Explanatory Letters and School Choice Forms 

On the first day of the choice period, an explanatory letter and this notice will be sent by first-class 
mail to the parent, or other adult person acting as parent, of each student then in the schools who is 
expected to attend school the following school year. A school choice form will be sent with each letter, 
together with a return envelope addressed to the Superintendent. Additional copies of the letter, 
this notice and the choice form are freely available to the public at any school and at the Superintendent’s 


office. 


4. Returning the Chorce Forms 3 

Parents and students, at their option, may return the completed choice forms by hand to any school 
or by mail to the Superintendent’s office, at any time during the 30-day choice period. No preference 
will be given for choosing early during the choice period. A choice is required for each student. No 
assignment to a school can be made unless a choice is made first. 


5. Choice Form Information 

The school choice form lists the names, locations and grades offered for each school. The reasons 
for any choice made are not to be stated. The form asks for the name, address and age of the student, 
the school and grade currently or last attended, the school chosen for the following year, the appropriate 
signature, and whether the form has been signed by the student or his parent. [Jf chowce form asks jor the 
student’s race, color, or national origin, insert the following sentences: ‘“The race, color, or national origin 
of the student is requested for purposes of recordkeeping required by the U.S. Office of Education. The 
information will not be used in any way to discriminate against the student.’”’] Any letter or other written 
communication which identifies the student and the school he wishes to attend will be deemed just as 
valid as if submitted on the choice form supplied by the school system. The names of students and 
the schools they choose or are assigned to under the plan will not be made public by school officials. 


6. Course and Program Information 
To guide students and parents in making a choice of school, listed below, by schools, are the courses 
and programs which are not given at every school in this school system. 


[Here list, by schools, each course and program, such as special education, foreign 
languages, vocational education, science, commercial courses, and college pre- 
paratory courses offered at a particular school which rs not offered at the same 
grade level at every other school in the system. It must include courses and 
programs offered in grades not yet generally reached by the desegregation plan.| 


7. Signing the Choice Form 

A choice form may be signed by a parent or other adult person acting as parent. A student who 
has reached the age of 15 at the time of choice, or will next enter the ninth or any higher grade, may sign 
his own choice form. The student’s choice shall be controlling unless a different choice is exercised by 
his parent before the end of the period during which the student exercises his choice. 


8. Processing of Choices 

No choice will be denied for any reason other than overcrowding. In cases where granting all 
choices for any school would cause overcrowding, the students choosing the school who live closest to 
it will be assigned to that school. Whenever a choice is to be denied, overcrowding will be determined 
by a uniform standard applicable to all schools in the system. 


9. Notice of Assignment, Second Chorce ; 

All students and their parents will be promptly notified in writing of their school assignments. 
Should any student be denied his choice because of overcrowding he will be promptly notified and given 
a choice among all other schools in the system where space is available. 


10. Students Moving Into the Community 

A choice of school for any student who will be new to the school system may be made during the 
spring 30-day choice period or at any other time before he enrolls in school. An explanatory letter, this 
notice and the school choice form will be given out for each new student as soon as the school system 
knows about the student. At least seven days will be allowed for the return of the choice form when a 
choice is made after the spring 30-day choice period. A choice must be made for each student. No 
assignment to any school can be made unless a choice is made first. 


11. Students Entering First Grade 
The parent, or other adult person acting as parent, of every child entering the first grade, or kinder- 

varten [delete ‘‘ or kindergarten” of not offered], is required to choose the school his child will attend. 
(‘hoices will be made under the same free choice process used for students new to the school system 
in other grades, as provided in paragraph 10. 
12. Priority of Late Choices 

No choice made after the end of the spring 30-day choice period may be denied for any reason other 
than overcrowding. In the event of overcrowding, choices made during the 30-day choice period will 
have first priority. Overcrowding will be determined by the standard provided for in paragraph 8. 
Any parent or student whose first choice is denied because of overcrowding will be given a second choice 
in the manner provided for in paragraph 9. 


13. Tests, Health Records and Other Entrance Requirements 

Any academic tests or other procedures used in assigning students to schools, grades, classrooms, 
sections, courses of study, or for any other purpose, will be applied uniformly to all students without 
regard to race, color or national origin. No choice of school will be denied because of failure at the 
time of choice to provide any health record, birth certificate, or other document. The student will 
be tentatively assigned in accordance with the plan and the choice made, and given ample time to 
obtain any required document. Curriculum, credit, and promotion procedures will not be applied in 
such «2 way as to hamper freedom of choice of any student. 


14. Choices Once Made Cannot be Altered 

Once a choice has been submitted, it may not be changed, even though the choice period has not 
ended. The choice is binding for the entire school year to which it applies, except in the case of 
(1) compelling hardship, (2) change of residence to a place where another school is closer, (3) the 
availability of a school designed to fit the special needs of a physically handicapped student, (4) the 
merce y at another school of a course of study required by the student, which is not available at the 
school chosen. 


15. All Other Aspects of Schools Desegregated : 

All school-connected services, facilities, athletics, activities and programs are open to all on a 
desegregauted basis. A student attending school for the first time on a desegregated basis may not be 
subject to any disqualification or waiting period for participation in activities and programs, including 
athletics, which might otherwise apply because he is a transfer student. All transportation furnished 
by the school system will also operate on a desegregated basis. Faculties will be desegregated, and no 
staff member will lose his position because of race, color or national origin. This includes any case 
where less staff is needed because schools are closed or enrollment is reduced. 


16. Attendance Across School System Lines 
3 No arrangement will be made, or permission granted, by this school. system for any students living 
in the community it serves to attend school in another school system, where this would tend to limit 


desegregation, or where the opportunity is not available to all students without regard to race, color or 
national origin. No arrangement will be made, or permission granted, by this school system for any 
students living in another school system to attend school in this system, where this would tend to limit 
desegregation, or where the opportunity is not available to all students without regard to race, color or 


national origin. 


17. Violations To Be Reported 

It is a violation of our desegregation plan for any school official or teacher to influence or coerce any 
person in the making of a choice or to threaten any person with penalties or promise favors for any 
choice made. It is also a violation of Federal regulations for any person to intimidate, threaten, coerce, 
retaliate or discriminate against any individual for the purpose of interfering with the free making of a 
choice of school. Any person having any knowledge of any violation of these prohibitions should report 
the facts immediately by mail or phone to the Equal Educational Opportunities Program, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C., 20202 (telephone 202-962-0333). The name of any person reporting 
any violation will not be disclosed without his consent. Any other violation of the desegregation plan 
or other discrimination based on race, color, or national origin in the school system is also a violation of 
Federal requirements, and should likewise be reported. Anyone with a complaint to report should first 
bring it to the attention of local school officials, unless he feels it would not be helpful to do so. If local 
officials do not correct the violation promptly, any person familiar with the facts of the violation should 
report them immediately to the U.S. Office of Education at the above address or phone number. 


FREE CHOICE PLANS 
TEXT FOR ANNUAL LETTER TO PARENTS 


For Ust Durine 30-Day Sprina CHoIcE PERIOD 
(Required by $181.46 of the Statement of Policies) 


(IF SEPARATE SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN MAINTAINED FOR OTHER THAN NEGRO AND WHITE STUDENTS, TEXT IS TO BE ADJUSTED 
: ACCORDINGLY) 


(School System Name and Office Address) 
Dear Parent: (Date sent) 


Our community has adopted a school desegregation plan. We will no longer have separate schools 
for children of different races. The desegregation plan has been accepted by the U.S. Office of Education 
under the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


The plan requires every student or his parent to choose the school the student will attend in the coming 
school year. It does not matter which school the student is attending this year, and it does not matter 
eno agate school was formerly a white or a Negro school. You and your child may select any school 
you wish. 


A choice of school is required for each student. A student cannot be enrolled at any school next school 
year unless a choice of schools is made. This spring there will be a 30-day choice period, beginning 
rategtrne Se Oo < ,. 1066, and Sime 2... , as. | 


A choice form listing the available schools and grades is enclosed. This form must be filled out and 
returned. You may mail it in the enclosed envelope, or deliver it by hand to any school or to the address 
above any time during the 30-day choice period. Oo one may require you to file your choice form before - 
the end of the choice period. o preference will be given for choosing early during the choice period. 


No principal, teacher or other school official is permitted to influence anyone in making a choice. No 
one is permitted to favor or penalize any student or other ggg because of a choice made. Once a 
choice 1s made, it cannot be changed except for serious hardship. 


Also enclosed is an explanatory notice giving full details about the desegregation plan. It tells you how 
to exercise your rights under the plan, and tells you how teachers, school buses, sports and other activities 
are being desegregated. 


Your School Board and the school staff will do everything we can to see to it that the rights of all students 
are protected and that our desegregation plan is carried out successfully. 


Sincerely yours, 


Superintendent. 


FREE CHOICE PLANS 


. TEXT FOR LETTER TO PARENTS 
For Uss Arrsr 30-Day Sprinc Cuoice Puriop 
(Required by § 181.46 of the Statement of Policies) 


e 
(IF SEPARATE SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN MAINTAINED FOR OTHER THAN NEGRO AND WHITE STUDENTS, TEXT IS TO BE ADJUSTED 
! i! 7 ACCORDINGLY) 


(School System Name and Office Address) 
(Date sent) 


Dear Parent: 


Our community has adopted a school desegregation plan. We will no longer have separate schools for 
children of different races. The desegregation plan has been accepted by the U.S. Office of Education 
under the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


The plan requires every student or his parent to choose the school the student will attend in the coming 
school year. It does not matter which school the student might have attended before, and it does not 
matter whether that school was formerly a white or a Negro school. You and your child may select 
any school you wish. | | 


A choice of school is required for each student. A student cannot be enrolled at any school next school 
year unless a choice of schools is made. A choice form listing the available schools and grades is en- 
closed. This form must be filled out and returned. You may mail it in the enclosed envelope, or deliver 
it by hand to any school or to the address above any time before _______________-. * No one may re- 
quire you to file your choice form before that date. 


No principal, teacher or other school official is permitted to influence anyone in making a choice. No 


one is permitted to favor or — any student or other person because of a choice made. Once a 
choice 1s made, it cannot be changed except for serious hardship. 


Also enclosed is an explanatory notice giving full details about the eeectrogecion plan. It tells you how 
to exercise F aotae rights under the plan, and you how teachers, school buses, sports and other activities 


are being desegregated. 


Your school board and the school staff will do everything we can to see to it that the rights of all students 
are protected and that our desegregation plan is carried out successfully. 


Sincerely yours, 


Superintendent. 


* Insert in text a date at least seven days after the letter is sent to parent. 


FREE CHOICE PLANS 


TEXT FOR CHOICE OF SCHOOL FORM 
(Required by § 181.46 of the Statement of Policies) 


Cr SEPARATE SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN MAINTAINED FOR OTHER THAN NEGRO AND WHITE STUDENTS, TEXT IS TO BE ADJUSTED 
ACCORDINGLY) 


(School System Name and Office Address) 
(Date sent) 


CHOICE OF SCHOOL Form 


This form is provided for you to choose the school your child will attend for the coming school year. It 
does not matter which school the child has been attending, and it does not matter whether the school 
you choose was formerly a white or a Negro school. No student can be enrolled without making a 
choice of school. This form must either be brought to any school or mailed to the Superintendent’s 
office at the address above by _._______-_----------_---. If the student is 15 years old by the date 


= choice, or will be entering the ninth or a higher grade, either the student or his parent may make the 
choice. 


1. Name of Cie oon an oe 


Last First Middle 
2: BM nee ees | 
3. School and grade currently or last attended ____________-_-_-------------.-. Grade... - 
4. School Chosen (Mark X beside school chosen) | 
Name of School Grades Location 
[Here list by name, grades offered, and location each school available. For example:] 
[] George Washington High School 8-12 Adams St., Jefferson 
[] James Madison Elementary School 1- 7 Monroe St., Jackson 
This form is signed by (mark Sienature. es oa ee sa 
proper box): Addie oo. cee eh gw 2 
Parent Date _- - 5 2g a - = 
Other adult person acting as 
parent 
Student & 


This block is to be filled in by the Superintendent’s office, not by person signing. 
Is student assigned to school chosen? ([] Yes [] No 
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FREE CHOICE AND GEOGRAPHIC PLANS 
LESS THAN 12 GRADES 


TEXT OF PARAGRAPH Baan wg ADDED TO END OF N OTICE PUBLISHED IN NEWS- 
MADE FREELY AVAILABLE TO THE PUBLIC BY A SCHOOL SYSTEM 
N OT DESEGREGATIN G ALL GRADES 


(Required by § 181.74 of the Statement of Policies) 


Transfers by Students in Grades {here list grades not desegregated] 
The above grades will not be generally reached by the desegregation plan until the fall of 1967. 


However, a student entering any one of these grades in the coming school year, or his parent or other 
adult person acting as od -ygeabe may apply for transfer to any school in the school system. The appli- 


cation will be granted 
(a) The student wants to take a course of study for which he is qualified, and which is 


. not available i in the school he would otherwise attend on the basis of his race, color, or national 


) ac 2 The student wants to attend the same school or a center as a brother, sister, 
_or other relative living in his household who is attending school there as a result of the desegre- 
gation plan, and the school offers the appropriate grade; or 
_ (ce) The student would otherwise be required to pore school in another school system on 
the basis of his race, color, or national origin; or 
(d) The student meets the regular requirements, having nothing to do with race, color, or 
‘national origin, used by this school system in permitting students to transfer from one school 
to sapiiee The regular requirements of this school system for student transfers are as follows: — 


(Here insert such requirements.] ) 

A transfer application form will be sent to each student in grades _______________-_. A transfer 
plication may be filed by means of this form or b a letter. Extra copies of the form are available at 
a eee sheen: Transfer tions should be filed as soon as feasible after a student has information 


hich justifies making an tion. 
ie addition, all students whe are se this school system for the first time in a grade which is 


uot, erally des egated under the plan be assigned to a school under the procedures which will 


owed when ¢ ve epney y is generally desegregated in the fall of 1967. 
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For Uss Donia 30-Day Sanwa Cuoxce Parrop 


(Required by : 181.74 of the Statement of Policies) 


(IF SEPARATE SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN MAINTAINED FOR OTHER = AND WHITE STUDENTS, TEXT IS TO BE ADJUSTED 
ACCORDINGL 


(School System Name and Office Address) 
| (Date sent) 


Meiaiguemtepee te eRe to choose the 


A 
ear, A mediates ut po ri school was ena Sua eiaeeed 
il may select any school you wish. 


A choioe « of school is required for each student entering 0 one of the d ted grades. These atiieate 
cannot be enrolled at any school next school year a choice of is made: This spring there 
will be a 30-day choice period, beginning -_-_.____..._._- ) 4966, ond eding ic... 2.2... , 1966. 


If your child will be entering a de grado, a choice form listing the available schools and grades 
is enclosed. This form must be filled out and returned. You may mail it in the enclosed envelope, or 
ails is lx baad > aap sehen! ov'tatheadieas aeareany time during the choice No one may 
require 9g to-ile your chive form before the end-of the clielee period. No preference will be given 


for choosing early during the choice period. 
No principal, teacher or other school official is permitted to influence anyone in making a choice. No 


one is| to favor or penalize any student or other person because of a choice made. Once a 


choice is made, it cannot be changed except for serious hardship. 


Even though grades . Git wigs OA eae x. are not desegregated this year, students in those grades may 
transfer to, or enter, any school in the system if _—_ meet. any of the requirements yates we the last 
‘of the enclosed e lanatory notice. If your child will be entering one of those grades next 

year, there: is enclosed with ‘this letter a form which you may use if you or your child want to transfer 


to another school under any of the conditions described in the last paragraph of the notice. 


Also enclosed i is an explanato notice giving full details about the ce ey plan. It tells you 
how to exercise your rights under the plan, and tells you how teachers buses, sports and other 
activities are being d 

Your school board and the dies staff will do everything we can to see to it that the rights of all students 
are protested and that our desegregation plan is carried out successfully. 


Sincerely yours, 


Superintendent 


TEXT FOR LETTER TO PARENTS 
For Usz Arter 30-Day Sprine Cxuoice Periop 
(Required by § 181.74 of the Statement of Policies) 


(IF SEPARATE SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN MAINTAINED FOR OTHER THAN NEGRO AND WHITE STUDENTS, TEXT IS TO BE 
ADJUSTED ACCORDINGLY) 


\ 


(School System Name and Office Address) 


te sent 
Dear Parent: a 
Our community has adopted a school desegregation plan. In the coming school year we will no longer 
have separate schools for children of different races cco | __ S a eR  See F The following 
year all grades in our school system will be desegregated. 


Our _ietgregntict plan has been accepted by the U.S. Office of Education under the Civil Rights Act 
Oo . eo 

The plan requires every student, or his parent, who will enter grades ._._______-_-_-- to choose the. 
chool the student will attend in the coming school year. It does not matter which school the student 
might have attended before, and it does not matter whether that school was formerly a white or a Negro 
school. You and your child may select any school you wish. 

A choice of school is required for each student entering one of the d ted grades. These students 
cannot be enrolled at any school next school year unless a choice of schools is made. ; | 
If your child will be entering desegregated grade, a choice form listing the availible schools and grades is 
enclosed. This form must be filled out and returned. You may mail it in the enclosed envelope, or 


deliver it by hand to any school or to the address above any time before __-____.___-_-_-_--------. 
No one may require you to file your choice form before that date. | 


No principal, teacher or other school official is itted to influence anyone in making a choice. No 
one is permitted to favor or penalize any student or other person because of a choice made. Once a 
choice is made, it cannot be changed except for serious handle. 

Even tho NG are not desegregated this year, students in those es may 
transfer gpd enter, any school in the system if they meet any of the requirements described in the last 
paragraph of the enclosed explanatory notice. If your child will be entering one of those grades next 
year, there is enclosed with this letter a form which you may use if you or hae child want to transfer 
to another school under any of the conditions described in the last paragraph of the notice. 

Also enclosed is an explanatory notice — details about the desegregation plan. It tells you how 
to exercise your rights under the plan, and tells you how teachers, school buses, sports and other activities — 
are being Seeusarised. : 
Your School Board and the school staff will do everything we can to see to it that the rights of all students 
are protected and that our desegregation plan is carried out successfully. 


Sincerely yours, 


Superintendent. 
Enclosure. 


*Insert in text a date at least seven days after letter is sent to parent. — 
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GEOGRAPHIC PLANS 
LESS THAN 12 GRADES 


TEXT FOR LETTER TO PARENTS OF STUDENTS IN GRADES NOT YET 
REACHED BY PLAN 


(Required by $181.74 of the Statement of Policies) 


(IF SEPARATE | SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN MAINTAINED FOR OTHER THAN a AND WHITE STUDENTS, TEXT IS TO BE ADJUSTED 
ACCORDINGLY 


(School System Name and Office Address) 


- 


(Date sent) 


‘community has ‘adopted a school desegregation plan. In the coming school year we will no longer 
separate sch wi rls t is children of different races who will Ben abaya EOE All stu- 


hese assignments are a in the enclosed notice. The following year all eaten | in our school 


gh gr des . oe are not desegregated this year, students who will be 
se grades may transfer to, or enter, any school in the system, if they meet any of the re- 
rib in the last paragraph of the enclosed notice. 


closed with thi letter i is a form which you may use if you or your child want to transfer to another 
1 une er any. of the conditions described in the notice. 


The : notice also” gives details about how teachers, school buses, sports and other activities are being 
desegr cat 


Sincerely yours, 


Superintendent. 


Tne ae oie 


‘pake. 


ae 
Ss 


¥. 
iy 


7 b ; . Stine 
te ee es yt OD Ge GO te A a oe aa ee Lit ph eatin 
Peete yoy Tee a mom LE RL, Si a PTE Sp ttn 
Bea os Bidet dy: Feo SES Rack Te The ‘ge gastos Tae a fF eels. sat em ane Ree Pigs x6 
* ee Pa te he, ee WA ig ee al PR et et i eyo herd dae eee i Bem ama ps RMS ORY NB ect - 
te PFS, e pce ok i alitiges Ra bie eat alte eu Se ge A ere ape Fae Re De ark RY a te can * 
eel em phe c en Ys r > F " : 


FREE CHOICE AND GEOGRAPHIC PLANS 
LESS THAN 12 GRADES 


TEXT OF TRANSFER APPLICATION FORM 
(Required by § 181.74 of the Statement of Policies) 


(School System Name and Office Address) 
TRANSFER APPLICATION 


This form is provided for students in grades _______________- to request transfer to another school. . 
e circumstances under which students in these grades may transfer are described in the last paragraph 
tice which has been sent to every parent. Copies of the notice are freely available from school 
o apply for a transfer, answer the first four questions and complete the sections which follow 
applicable to your transfer. If student is 15 or over, or is entering the ninth or higher grade, 
‘his parent may sign this application. This form may be either mailed or brought to any 
 Superintendent’s office at the above address. 


(Date sent) — 


ae CME os ek pS ae eee 

m ee ee ee to 2 eee school for next year in the 
Grea aaiak sak Gh ea cacac ms e. 

3. Student wishes instead to be assigned to the _-_______-____-_-----_----------- school for 


rear (if known). 
ell is Signed by Parent []} Student [] $Other Adult Acting as Parent [] 


A. Transfer for a Course of Study: 
es kn owe a bed} one ~ 4 ~scemee de eam nan s a6 e- 
2. Is course offered at school to which you are assigned next year? Yes [] No 1 
3. Name of school where course is offered (if known) ----------------------------------- 
B. Transfer To Attend School with Relative Living in Your Household: 


1h ae ee eeetive __.-_------------ a es ea 
2. Relationship to student requesting transfer --------- Bo a een cena naan == | 


3. Does relative live in same household as you. Yes (] No (J 
‘<; Se er eas Pee tave 16 aesigned _-_-_-__..._.....---------+-----------++---------- 
C. Transfer for Students Required to Attend School Outside This System Because of Race, Color, or 
National Origin. | 
1. Name of School district where you are assigned ~----------------------- sei ie ane 9 
2. Name of School which you would attend except for race, color, or national origin (if known) 


—— << — << = os ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae eee eee ae ae ee 


D. Transfer for Other Reason: 
1. School to which you are eligible to transfer ------------------------------------------ 


2. Transfer requirement, apart from race, color, or national origin, which you meet -------- 


This section must be filled in by the Superintendents office, not by person signing. Transfer request 
granted? Yes [] Nof[] If not, explain: 
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‘LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


The United States Commission on Civil Rights 
Washington, D.C., February, 1966 


The President 
The President of the Senate 


The Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Sirs: 


The Commission on Civil Rights presents to you this report 
pursuant to Public Law 85-315 as amended. 


The report presents and analyzes information covering school 
desegregation in the Southern and Border States during the 1965-66 
school year under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. This 
information was obtained by the Commission from investigations 
‘conducted in 1965, as well as from other sources. The Commission 
‘has found that while many previously segregated school districts 
adoptec a policy of desegregation for the first time during the 
school year 1965-66, the number of Negro children in the deep South 
who are actually attending school with whites is still very low. 
The Commission's recommendations deal principally with improving 
the policies and procedures for monitoring compliance with Title VI 
and assuring that the standards established by the Office of Education 
are adequate to disestablish fully the dual, racially segregated 
school systems involved. 


We urge your consideration of the facts presented and the 
recommendations for corrective action. 


Respectfully yours, 


John A. Hannah, Chairman 

Eugene Patterson, Vice Chairman 
Frankie M. Freeman 

Erwin N. Griswold 

Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh C.5S.C. 
Robert S. Rankin 
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SURVEY OF SCHOOL DESEGREGATION IN 


THE SOUTHERN AND BORDER STATES, 1965-66 


PREFACE 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 bans racial discrimination 
in programs and activities receiving Federal financial assistance and 
authorizes Federal agencies to impose sanctions for noncompliance, 
including the withholding of Federal funds. The law has a major impact 
upon the desegregation of public schools, for the schools of the nation 
receive aid under several Federal programs. 

This survey shows that in 1965 significant progress was made under 
Title VI in obtaining the agreement of school districts to desegregate 
their schools but the number of Negro children actually attending school 
with white children in the deep South is still very small. 

Following the opening of schools in the Fall of 1965, the Commission 
undertook a field study in an effort to identify the vrincipal obstacles 
encountered in the desegregation of elementary and secondary schools in 
the Southern and Border States. Because there are nearly 5,000 school 
districts in these States, it was possible for the Commission's staff 
to visit only a cross section of school districts. While the information 
gathered by field study has been supplemented by data received from 
other governmental and nongovernmental agencies, this survey is not an 
all-inclusive report of the status of school desegregation throughout 
the Southern and Border States. It does contain reports of some of the 


progress made, identification cf some of the principal barriers to 


obtaining further progress, and recommendations for corrective action. 


This survey is also limited to the kinds of problems of school 
desegregation encountered in the 17 Southern and Border States which prior 
to 1954 required by law the maintenance of dual, racially segregated 
school systems. In so limiting the survey, the Commission recognizes 
that the eradication of school segregation imposed by State law will not 
necessarily cose all the issues which may be raised concerning the 
validity of a school system's assignment policies. The elimination of 
‘Wegally required segregation may result only in bringing a school system 
to the level of many systems in the North where, notwithstanding the 
absence of any history of State laws requiring segregation, most Negro 
students and most white students are isolated from each other in separate 
schools. The causes and effects of such isolation will be explored fully 
ia seine to the request made to the 0 by the President on 
November 17, 1955, to gather the facts on “racial isolation in the 
schools .. . both in the North and the South--because of housing 
patterns, school districting, economic siieti fication and population 
movements" and to study the effect of such isolation in inhibiting 


quality education for all. 


Lo 


1, Introduction 


In the 1954 school desegregation cases the United States Supreme Court, 
stressing the significance of education, ruled thet public school segrega- 
tion required or permitted by State law was unconstitutional, on the ground 


that ‘though the physical facilities and other 'tangible' factors may be 

| L/ 2/ 

equal, .. .'' ‘separate educational facilities are inherently unequal,” 
3/ 


The court commented: 


Today, education is perhaps the most importaat function 

of state and local governments, Compulsory school attend- 
ance laws and the great expenditures for education both 
demonstrate our recognition of the importance of education 
to our democratic society, It is required in the perform- 
ance of our most basic public responsibilit*es, even service 
in the armed forces, It is the very foundation of good 
citizenship, Today it is a principal instrument in awakening 
the child to cultural values, in preparing him for later 
professional training, and in helping him to adjust normally 
to his environment, In these days, *t is doubtful that any 
child may reasonably be expected to succeed in life if he 

is denied the opportunity of an education, Such an opportu- 
nity, where the state has undertaten to provide it, is a 
right which must be made available to all on equal terms. 


In 1955, the Supreme Court implemented *ts decis:on, It geve the 
Federal district courts the responsibility of supervising the disestablish- 
ment of the dual and separate school systems of the Southern and Border 
States, all of which required or permitted school segregation by con- 


4] 


stitutional or statutory provision. Desegregation was to take place ‘with 


6.4 


i/ Brown v. Board of Education of Topexa, 347 U.S. 4°03, 493 (1954). 


2/. Id, at ago, 
3/ Id. at 493. 


4/ See Report of the United States Commission on Civil Rights, 1959 
at 158. | 


5/ 
all deliberate speed,‘' -But prozress was slow. In 1964, nine years after 


the second Brown decision, there were still school districts which had not 
* . 
6 / 


yet initiated a plan of desegregation, 

Ia 1964, with only 2.25 per cent ofthe Negro children in the eleven 
States of the Confede’:acy and 10,9 pee céntin the entire region encompassing 
the Southern and Border states attending school with white children, with 


1,555 biracial school districts out of 3,931 still fully segregated, aad 


3/ 
with 3,101,043 Negro children in the region attending all-Negro schools, 
| 19/ 
Congress enacted the Civil Rights Act of 1954, This statute heralded 


a new era in school desegregation, For the first time the United States 
Attorney General was given statutory authority to intervene in school 


desegregation suits (Title IX), and, upon receipt of a complaint, to 


a, ii, ain o> 


5/ Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 349 U.S. 294, 301 (1955). 


See Southern Education Reporting Service (SERS), Statistical 
Summary 2, Nov. 1964. . 


7]: id, Dec..1955 at 28. 


+ Lbid, 


9/ Ibid, 
10/ 42 U.S.C. § 1971, 1975, 2000 (1964). 


/ 42 U.S.C. & 2090h-2 (1954). 


EGER aE Se antes 


12/ | 
initiate such suits (Title IV). Most ie teeannla ies however, Federal 


power was. to be brought. to bear in 8 manner which promised speedier and 
more substantial desegregation than had been achieved ‘through the voluntary 
efforts of school boards and district-by-district si csi Title VI of 
the Act banned discrimination on the ground of race, color or national 
origin in Federally-assisted Sencindinlll aaitn which were aiid aaa 
under which money was funneled into the nation's public school systens. 
Title VI authorized and directed each Federal department and aaeiens 
administering a program of Federal financial assistance to effectuate 
the nondiscrimination ban by regulations and provided renediee for nonsam 
pliance, among which were the refusal or termination of the assistance. 
The Commissioner of Education administers 13 Federal programs providing 
money for the nation’ S papite school systems, including aid for vocations! 
education, aid for Federally impacted areas, and the National Defense 


15/ 
Education Act programs, During fiscal year 1964, $176 546,992.00. was 


-12/ + 42-U.8.C. 2009c<6 (1964). 


13/ 42 U.S.C. 8 2000d (1964). 


14/ 42 U.S8.c, § 2000d-1 (1964). 


‘ 15/ Vocational Education Act of 1917 (Smith-Hughes Act), 20 U.S.C. 
11 (1964); Vocational Education Act of 1946 (The George-Barden Act), 20 
U.S.C. 15i (1964); Vocational Education Act of 1963, 20 U.S.C. 35 (1964); 
Financial Assistance for Areas Affected by Federal Activities, 20 U.S.C. 
236 (1964); School Construction in Areas Affected by Federal Activities, 

20 U.S.C. 631 (1964); National Defense Education Act, 20 U.S.C. 401 (1964). 


distributed to State and local school agencies in the 17 Southern and 
16/ 
Border States, The passage of the 1965 Elementary and Secondary 
17/ 
Education Act added an additional appropriation of $589,946,135.00 


for allocation to the 17 Southern and Border States for fiscal year age 

With funds of such magnitude at stake, most school systems would be placed 

at a serious disadvantage by termination of Federal assistance, ° 
General regulations implementing Title VI were published by the 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in December 1964, to become 

effective in January aad In April 1965, the Office of Education 

established standards for school Se ceeatae ion in a document entitled 


"General Statement of Policies Under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 


of 1964 Respecting Desegregation of Elementary and Secondary Schools." 


16/ Figures obtained for each program from U.S. Office of Education, 
Budget Branch, Office of Administration’ (Dept: H.E.W.), Nov. 24, 1965. 


17/79 Stat, 27 (1965). 


18/ U.S. Office of Education, Budget Branch, Office of Administration 


(Dept. H.E.W.), Elementary and Secondary Educational Activities Fiscal Year 
1966 Authorization, | 


19/ Nondiscrimination in Federally-assisted Programs of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare--Effectuation of Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of. 1964, 45 C.F.R. 80 erty 


II. The Judicial Context 


In promulgating standards to govern school desegregation, the 


Office of Education was required to make choices--including choices with 


respect to the rate of desegregation and the substantive standards by 
ere it could be determined whether the method of pupil assignment was 
: acceptable. The legislative history of Title VI does not make clear 
what relationship, if any, was contemplated by Congress between the 
standards to be established by the Office of Education and the body of 
judicial decisions in the area of school desegregation. It appeared, 
however, that Congress wanted the Title VI standards applied across the 
board, As Senator Pastore, floor manager of Title VI, said in debate, 
"there could not be one rule for Rhode Island and another one for South > 
Carolina and another one for California. The rules and regulations which 
are made must be uniform, on a nationwide basis, to apply to all people 
of the ee necessary corollary was that, if a particular 
decision of a Federal Court of Appeals or a Federal district court 
conflicted with vie decision of another lower Federal court, the Office 
of Education was free to disregard at least one of then. 
The legislative history did not make it clear whether the Office of 
Education was bound to follow lower Federal court decisions with respect 
: to which there was no conflict. Nor did the legislative history make 


clear the relationship, if any, of the Supreme Court decisions to the 


Office of Education standards. 


-_— —~ 


20/ 110 Cong. Rec. 6047 (1964). 


Regardless of how these questions should be answered, it is apparent 
that the Statement of Policies was adopted in the context of a body of 
desegregation law which inevitably influenced administrative choices. It 
is therefore appropriate, in analyzing the Statement of Policies, to cast 


a backward glance at that body of law. 
1/ 


In Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, in 1954, the Supreme Court 


ruled that educational facilities operated on the basis of race were 


‘inherently unequal" and thus constituted a denial of equal protection of 
the laws as guaranteed by the 14th amendment to Negro children, The 
Brown decision thus invalidated the "separate but equal" doctrine as 
applied to public education. The Court did not, however, at the time of 
the decision, set forth the manner in which Southern schools were to be 
desegregated. Instead, a year later the Court heaxd further argument on 
the nature of the decree necessary to implement its decision and sub- 
sequently remanded the cases to the Federal district courés in which the 
cases originated. The District Courts were directed to fashion decrees 
which would provide for all steps "necessary and proper to admit /the Negro 
plaintiffs/ to public schools on a racially nondiscriminatory basis with 
all deliberate speed, ,. i eteguie recognized the necessity for a 
gradual adjustment from the existing segregated system to a nondiscrimina- 


tory system and therefore did not establish guidelines for implementation 


of its ruling but left the problem of assuring compliance with 


~~. 


21/ Supra note l. 


22/ Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, supra note 5. 


the constitutional mandate to the lower Federal courts, Such questions 
as the minimum rate of desegregation, the permissible method of desegrega- 
tion, and, for that matter, what constitutes desegregation were left open. 


A, Rate of Desegregation 


The second Brown decision required ‘a prompt and reasonable start 
toward full compliance ." A delay was authorized only if the school district 


could “establish that such time is necessary in the public interest and is 
23/ 


consistent with good faith compliance at the earliest practicable date." 
The factors which the courts could consider were: 


problems related to administration, arising from the 

physical condition of the school plant, the school trans- 
portation system, personnel, revision of school districts 

and attendance areas into compact units to achieve a system 
of détermining admission to the public schools on a nonracial 
basis, and revision of local laws and regulations which may be 
necessary in solving the foregoing problems, 24/ 


The burden was on the school board to establish hardship. The court stated 
that “it should go without saying that the vitality of these constitutional 


principles cannot be allowed to yield simply because of disagreement 
25/ 
with them,” ee genee the Court confirmed that community hostil- 
26/ 
ity was not an acceptable reason for delaying school desegregation, 


23/ Id. at 300.. 
24/ Id, at 300, 301. 


25/ Id. at 300. 


26/ Cooper v. Aaron, 353 U.S.1 (19538). 


10 


Some courts required the admission of Negro students immediately. 
For example the Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit rejected a: 
grade-awyear plan for those districts not yet desegregated in Delaware 
and ordered immediate admission for all Negro students in all grades who 
withion to attend formerly all-white schools. The court held that the 


slower rate applicable in the South did not apply in Delaware because it 
27/ 
was further along “upon the road toward full integration. .-. ." 


Simiiarly, a court in Virginia ordered immediate desegregation in all 
28/ 
grades. 


Nevertheless, during 1959 and 1960, grade-a-year plans were being 
29/ 
approved in many States. In 1961, it was held that if a school district 


had delayed desegregation while a neighboring district had begun, the 
first district was required, in a single step, to desegregate all grades 


| 30/ 
already desegregated by its neighbor. 


a 


27/ Evans v. Ennis, 281 F. 2d 385, 393 (3d i 1960), Cert. deniga. 
364 U.S. 933 (1961). 


28/ Blackwell v. Fairfax County School Beare Civil No. 1967, 
E.D,Va., Sept. 22, 1960, 5 Race Rel. L. Rep 4050 (1960). 


29/ E.G., Kelley v. Board of Education of ote City of Nashville, 
270 F. 2d 209 (6th Cir. 1959) (beginning ° with grade 1), gert. denied, 
361 U.S. 924 (1959). Calhoun v. Members of the Board of fF Education, | City 
of Atlanta, Civil No. 6298, N.D. Ga., Dec. 30, 1959, Jan. 19, 20,:1960, 
5 Race Rel. L. Rep. 56, 59, 65, 70 (1960) (beginning with grade 12). 


30/ Vick v. Board of Education of Obion County, Civil. No, 1259, W.D. 
Tenn., Dec. 15, 1961, 6 Race Rel. L. Rep. 1001 (1961); Maxwell v. County 
Board of Education of Davidson County, 203 F. Supp. 768 (M.D. Tenn. 1960), 
301 F.2d 828 (6th Cir. 1962), modified, 373 U.S. 683 (1963). 


11 


Another development occurred in 1962, when the Fifth Circuit Court of 


Appeals ordered into effect a plan whereby all requests for transfer would 
31/ 
be considered without regard to race. Answering in part the objection 


that a grade-a-year ates beginning with the first grade precluded a 
desegregated education for those @bove grade 1 in the year when desegre- 
gation commences, the order included requests for transfer of Negro 
students into formerly all-white schools in grades above those being 
currently desegregated. Two Sixth Circuit decisions had refused to allow 
such transfers on the theory that a "smooth working of a plan could be 
thwarted by a multiplicity of suits by individuals seeking admission to 
grades not yet eeached in the desegregation edit 
In 1962, the Sixth Circuit said: -ued 
We do not think that the twelve-year plan of desegre- 
gation adopted at this late date meets either the 


spirit or specific requirements of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court. 


—31/ Augustus Ve Board of Public Instruction of | Escambia _ County, 
306 F. 2d 863 (Sth Cir. 1962). 


32/ Maxwell v. County Board of Education of Davidson Co. » 301 F.2d 828, 
829 (6th Cir. 1962), modified, 373 U.S. 683 (1963); Goss v. Board of 
Education of the City of Knoxville, 301 F.2d 164 (6th Cir Cir. 1962), revid 

on other grounds, 373 U. S. 683 (1963). 


33/ Goss v. Board of Education of the City of Knoxville, 301 F.2d 
164, 167 (6th Cir. 1962), rev'd on other grounds, 373 U.S. 683 (1963). 


12 


4/ 


s meaniiaindll 


In 1963 the Supreme Court observed: 


Given the extended time which has elapsed, it is far 
from clear that the mandate of the second Brown 
decision requiring that desegregation proceed with 
411 deliberate speed’ would today be fully satisfied 
by types of plans or programs for desegregation of 
public educational facilities which eight years ago 
might have been deemed sufficient. 


In the same year, the Fourth Circuit refused to allow one district 
35/ 
12 years to desegregate. And many decisions in the border states 
36/ 
ordered immediate desegregation. 


In 1964, in the Prince Edward County case, the Supreme Court said 
“there has been entirely too much deliberation and not enough speed in 
enforcing the constitutional rights which we held in Brown v. Board of 


37/ 
Education, supra, had been denied Prince Edward County Negro children." 


—— 


34/ Watson v. City of Memphis, 373 U.S. 526, 530 (1963). 


35/ Jackson v. School Board of the City of Lynchburg, 321 F.2d 
230 (4th Cir. 1963). 


36/ Walker v. Richmond, Board of Education, Civil No. 241, E.D. 
Ky., June 14, 1963 8 Race Rel. L. Rep. 950 (1963); Davis v. 3oard of 
Education of Charleston consolidated School District | t No. 7 ot Mississippi 
County, 216 F. Supp. 295 (E.D. Mo. 1963); Mason v. Jessamine County 
Board of Education, Civil No.. 1496, E.D. Ky., J Jan. 20, 1963, 8 Race Rel. 


L. Rep. 75 (1963). 


37/ Griffin v. County School Board, 377 U.S. 218, 229 (1964). 


38/ 13 
The Court also said: 


We are not unmindful of the deep-rooted problems 
involved. Indeed, it was consideration for the 
multifarious local difficulties and ‘variety of 
obstacles' which might arise in this transition 
that led this Court eight years ago to frame its 
mandate in Brown in such language as ‘good faith 
compliance at the earliest practicable date’ and 

‘all deliberate speed' Brown v. Board of Education 
349 U.S. at 300, 301. . .. Now, however, eight 
years after the first Brown decision, the context 
in which we must interpret and apply this language 
to plans for desegregation has been significantly 
altered. 


Other courts of appeals accordingly held that grade-a-year plans 
were no longer acceptable. In the Sixth Circuit it was held that a 
grade-a-year plan for Memphis was too slow, and that Memphis must Bary 
the desegregation of the six remaining segregated grades within two years. 
The Fifth Circuit set "minimum standards” by which desegregation would be 
accomplished at the rate of three grades the first year and two grades per 
year OE a Subsequently, the Fifth Circuit accelerated the rate 
of desegregation under a Muscogee County, Georgia plan after the district 
court had approved a one grade per year transfer plan beginning with the 
12th grade in 1964. The Court stated that "the rule has become: the later 
the start, the shorter the time allowed for /full/ transition," and held 
that Muscogee County was required to desegregate the first grade in 1965 
and that September 1968 was the maximum additional time to be allowed 


| | 41/ 
for the inclusion of all grades in the plan. 


38/ Calhoun v. Latimer, 377 U.S. 263, 264 (1964). 


39/ Northcross v. Board of Education of the City of Memphis, 333 
F.2d 661 (6th Cir. 1964). 


40/ Armstrong.v. Board of Education of the City of Birmingham, 333 
F.2d 47 (5th Cir. 1964). 


41/ Lockett v. Board of Education of Muscogee County School District, . 
342 F.2d 225, 228 (5th Cir. 1965). The same schedule was required of Bibb 
County, Georgia, Bivins v. Board of Public Education and Orphanage of Bibb 


County, 242 F.2d 229 (5th Cir. 1965), 


14 


In 1965, subsequent to the adoption of the Statement of Policies, 
the Supreme Court declared that “more than a decade has dliped since 
we directed desegregation of public school facilities ‘with all deliberate 
speed,'. . a Delays in desegregation of school systems are no longer 
peer Te aad The court repeated this statement again when it ordered 
the Fort. Smith, Arkansas district to give immediate relief to Negro 
petitioners who had been assigned to a Negro high school on the basis of 
ca The court relied also upon the fact that the petitioners were 
prevented from taking certain courses offered only at another high school 


limited to white students, 


In Kemp v. Beasley, the school district had initiated a freedom of 


choice plan which would cover ali 12 grades by the 1968-69 school year. 
The Eighth Circuit held that the rate was not fast enough and ordered 

| 44/ 
that the district be completely desegregated by the 1967-68 school year. 


B. Method of Assignment 


The Brown decision did not specify what constituted 'desegrega- 
tion''--wholly apart from what constituted an adequate speed for achieving 
ies: Several kinds of plans emerged, basically falling into three categories: 

(1) rezoning of attendance areas for all schools, white and 
Negro (all pupils residing within a delineated area are automatically 


assigned to the school therein). 


42/ Bradley v. School Board of the City of Richmond, 15 L ed 2d 
187, 188, 189 (1965). 


43/ Roger v. Paul, 15 L ed 2d 265, 267 (1965). 


44; 352 F.2d 14, 20 (8th Cir. 1965). 
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(2) individual pupil assignment (each pupil is judged by 
established criteria. and assigned to the school determined to be 
appropriate). 

(3) free choice of school (all schools in the system or within 

a a particular area are open to any elicibli: pupil without regard to race 
or residence). 


L, Rezoning Attendance Areas 


The attendance zone is a traditional:method of apportioning 


students among schools. At the time when the Statement of Policies was 


adopted, however, the courts had held that attendance zone lines could 
45/ 


not be gerrymandered to preserve segregation. In Wheeler v. Durham 


City Board of Education, the district court ordered desegregation of the 
city schocls after having found that school zone lines had "been drawn 
along racial residential lines, rather than along natural boundaries or 
46/ 
the perimeters of compact areas surrounding the particular schools." 


The Sixth Circuit had decided that "disturbing the people as little as 
_possbile'" and preserving school loyalties were improper criteria and . 


could not be used in drawing lines, Northcross v. Bard of Education of 


City of Memphis, 333 F.2d 661, 664 (6th Cir. 1964). 


45/ Bush v. Orleans Parish School Board, 230 F. Supp. 509 (E.D. La. 
1963); Northcross v. Board of Education of City of Memphis, supra note 39. 


46/ Civil No, C-54-D-60, M.D. N.C., Aug. be 1964, 


Fes. - 
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In the game case the court had held that the burden of proof is on the 
school district to demonstrate that the lines were not drawn for the 
purpose of preserving vantegetihe. District courts had divided on this 
a 

Most school districts desegregating under a geographic attendance 
zone plan included some provision for voluntary transfer. One type of 
transfer provision gives the student the right to request a transfer to 
any other school of the appropriate grade level, limited only by the 
capacity of the school selected, 

Other transfer provisions limit transfers by standards which vary 
from plan to plan. Under a plan approved by the Sixth Circuit in 1959 
for Nashville, Tennessee, a student was entitled to a transfer from the 
school in which the rezoning placed him, if he found himself assigned to 


a school that previously served the other race, or to a school or class 


in which members of the other race were in the majority. In approving 


the plan the court seems to have considered the provision only as a 


device which permitted Negro students to retreat to segregation and not 
| 48/ 


a 


as one which permitted white students to escape from desegregation. 


White students could transfer out of schools formerly serving only 


ye # roe 4g 2 rt ~~ ” n= ee I on . n “a co M4 ° Ce “- 4 -»* r -- a 2: ; 4 ae ‘a -r 
ilccrcec or mostly Veewco:, recreezing cecrege:io- f20m which, wuccs the 


rule, Negro students could not escape. In four years of operation in 


lashville, all white children exercised their right to transfer from 


47/ Davis v. Board of Education of Charleston Consolidated School 
District No. 7 of Mississippi County, supra note 36. Bush v. Orleans 
Parish School Board, supra note 45. 


48/ Kelley v. Board of Education of the City of Nashville, 270 F.2d 
209, 229 (6th Cir. 1959), cert. denied, 361 U.S. 924 (1959). 
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formerly all-Negro or predominantly Negro schools, leaving the enrollment 
compietely ei” The original assignment was not based on race but 
the transfer right was. i. 
po 50/ 
The minority transfer rule, as it is called, was widely adopted, 
but in 1963, the Supreme Court ise ench a provision unconstitutional on 
the ground that "the transfer ss aa Prononey lends itself to perpetuation 
of segregation. - 
Subsequent to the adoption of the Statement of Policies a Federal q 
district court in Oklahoma required the Oklahoma City School Board to 


incorporate in its geographic zoning desegregation plan a new "majority 


to minority" transfer provision which would “enable all pupils assigned 


to schools where their race predominates (more than 50%) to obtain transfer, 

for that reason, space permitting, to schools where their race is in the 
52/ 

minority (less than 50% ir. The facts of the Dowell case showed that 


there were all-Negro schools which were the result, in part, of laws 


requiring segregation in housing and education. A report prepared by 


49/ Southern School News, Oct. 1960, p. 5. 


50/ Goss v. Board of Education of the City of Knoxville, 186 F. Supp. 
559 (E.! D. Tenn. 1960), 201 7.2d 164 (6th Cir. 1962), rev'd 273 U.S. 5c3 
(1963); Maxwell v. County Board of Education of Davidson © County, supra note 30; 
Mapp v. Board of Education of the City of Chattanooga, Civil Ic. 3554, F.D. 
Tenn., Oct. 21, 1960, 5 Race Rel. L. Rep. 1035 (1960). 


51/ Goss v. Board of Education of Knoxville, 373 U.S. 683, 686 (1963). 


52/. Dowell v. School Board of Oklahoma City Public Schools, 244 F, 


Supp. 971, 977 (W.D, Okla. 1965). 
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court-appointed experts had declared that “inflexible adherence to the 


neighborhood school policy in making initial assignments serves to main- 


tain and extend school segregation by extending areas of all Negro housing, 
_ destroying in the process already integrated neighborhoods and thereby 

increasing the number of segregated schools." The court sénciuded 

that "the existence of segregated residential patterns make necessary, 

at the very least, a transfer policy which enables pupils to transfer 

to schools outside the school of their residence where the majority of 

pupils are of a different race or edloriP enabling Neato students 

trapped in Negro schools to transfer out and obtain an integrated 

education. 


2. Pupil Placement 


5/ 


Subsequent to the Brown decision, all of the Southern 


56/ 3 
States adopted Pupil Placement Laws.” These laws give either State or 


local officials the authority to assign students according to certain 
specified criteria other than race. Under the Alabama law, which served 
as a model, local school officials were directed to consider many factors 


57/ 
before assigning a student to a particular school, including (1) available 


iat 
ee) 
ine 
tH 
<p 
= 
Ou 


4/ Ibid. 


55/ Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 347 U.S. 483 (1954). 


56/ Ala. Acts 1955, Vol. 1, No. 201, p. 492; Ark. Acts 1959, Vol. 2, 
No. 461, p. 1827; Fla. Laws 2d Ex. Sess. 1956, ch. 31380, p. 30; Ga. Laws 
1961, H. Res. No. 225; La. Acts 1958, Act No. 259, p. 8563; Miss. Acts 1960, 
~S. Bill Nos. 2910, 1909; N.C. Laws Ex. Sess. 1956, ch. 7, p. 14; S.C. Acts 
1955, No. 55, p. 83: Tenn. Acts) 1957, ch. 13, p. 40; Tex. Acts 1957, ch. 28/7, 
p. 683; Va. Acts 1958, ch. 500, p. 638, as amended by Va. Acts Ex. Sess. 
lvoe, ch. 71, ps oe 


57/ Alabama Acts 1955, Vol. 1, No. 201, p. 492. 
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facilities, including staff and transportation; (2) school curricula in 
relation ‘i the academic preparation and abilities of the individual child; 
(3) the pupil's personal qualifications, such as health, morals, and 

home environment; and (4) the effect of the admission of the particular 

_ pupil on the other pupils and the community. Under these laws, the 
parent or guardian of any pupil could request his transfer to another 
school after the appropriate board had made an original assignment. 

On their face the pupil placement laws were not beaxia In 
practice mest school boards initially assigned all students by race under 
the pupil placement laws, subject to the right of any student to apply 
for reassignment. By the time of the adoption of the Statement of 
Policies, courts had refused to countenance this application of the pupil 
placement laws. In 1960, the Eighth Circuit held that placement standards 
could not be devised or applied "to preserve an existing system of imposed 
secvesatiu In 1961, the Fourth Circuit held that initial assignments 
based on race violate the 14th Amendment even though there are provisions 
for eaaaiede. In 1962, a district court found that under the Louisiana 


Pupil Placement Law, the school board assigned children to racially 


segregated schools in their residential areas, and that "after being so 


58/. See Shuttlesworth v. Birmingham Board of Education, 162 F. Supp. 
372 (Ne) D. Ala. 1958), aff'd per curiam, 358 U.S. 101 (1958). 


59/ Dove v. Parham, 282 F.2d 256, 258 (& Cir. 1960). 


60/ Dodson v. School Board of Charlottesville, 289 F.2d 439 (4th 
Cir. 1961). 
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assigned, each child wishing to exercise his right to elect pursuant to 


the court's plan of desegregation was subjected to the testing 

61/ eae 
program. ... The Fifth Circuit, quoting the district court, caida: 
"this failure to test all pupils is the constitutional vice in the Board's 


testing program. However valid a Pupil Placement Act may be on its face, 


it may not be selectively applied. Moreover, where a school system is 


segregated there is no constitutional basis whatever for using a Pupil 

Placement law. A Pupil. Placement law may only be validly applied in an 

integrated school system, and then only where no consideration is based 
62/ 


on race," 


2% Freedom of Choice Plans 


Freedom of choice plans usually provide either that a 
pupil in a grade reached by the plan has a choice of attending any school 
in the system or that he may attend any school within a geographic 
attendance area, subject in either case to limitations of space. 

Before the Statement of Policies was issued several school 
systems had tried unsuccessfully to obtain court approval of desegregation 


plans offering a choice between schools which were racially segregated 


by law and schools which were nonsegregated. These districts relied on 


the proposition that segregation by choice was constitutionally accepta- 
: 63/ 
ble. In Kelley v. Board of Education of Nashville, such a plan was 


61/ Bush v. Orleans Parish School Board, 204 F. Supp. 568, 570 
(E.D,: La. 1962). 


62/ Bush v. Orleans Parish School Board. 308 F.2d .491, 495 (5 Cir. 


63/159 F. Supp. 272 (M.D. Tenn. 1958). 
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rejected on the ground that a choice between ‘a segregated and nonsegregated 
school was merely a: preliminary step toward the establishment of athena 
based on racial distinctions--white as well as Negro students would be 
barred from some school on the basis of race alone. A “salt and pepper’ 
plan for Houston, Texas, which called for the opening of one high school, 
one junior high school, and one elementary school, out of a total of 173 
scheols, to voluntary enrollments by both whites and Negroes was held to 
be “a palpable sham and subterfuge designed only to accomplish further 
evasion and Pree 4 Another ‘'salt and pepper" plan for Dallas, Texas, 
similar to that of Houston, was heaat ve struck down on eeetiet OT 
The court rejected the plan because some segregation would be required by 
law. 

Most courts, however, had upheld the validity of freedom of choice 
plans providing for a choice among schools not segregated by law, In 
1962 the Fifth Circuit approved an option plan for New Orleans under 
which. children could attend the formerly all-white public school nearest 
their. homes or the formerly all-Negro néhiookis nearest their homes,. at 


67/ 
their option, In 1964, in the Gaines case, the Fifth Circuit directed 


64/ Ross v, Peterson, Civil No. 10,444, S.D, Tex., Aug. 3 12, 1960, 
5 Race Rel, L. Rep. 703, 711 (1960). . 


65/ Borders’ v. Rippy, 184 F, Supp. 402 (N.D. Tex. 1960). 


66/ Sub nom., Boson v. Rippy, 285 F.2d 43 (5th Cir, 1960). 


67/ Bush v. Orleans Parish School Board, supra note 62, at 502, 
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the entry of an injunction requiting that: in the Dougherty County School 
system, for the fall term 1964, */efach child attending the. first grade ... 
shall have the choice of attending either the nearest formerly Negro 
ichpak. or the: neem formerly white school, provided that if there 

is insufficient space in any school as a result of the making of such 
choice, preference in granting such choice, shall be solely on the basis 

of proximity of the child to the sition’ |: The twelfth grade also was 


covered by this provision, with other grades to follow in succeeding | 


years, Also in 1964, in the Stell case, the Fifth Circuit sanctioned 
a provision for ‘freedom of choice, with schools no longer being _ 


designated as white or Negro, in the grades to which the plan of desegre- 


69/ 
getion has reached, . . .°’ A space limitation rule similar to that 
) 70/ oe | 
announced in the Gaines case was announced, In 1965, the Fifth Circuit 


held that a “quasi-freedom of choice’’ plan was acceptable if within the 
| 71/ | 
teaching of the Stell and Gaines cases, 


The Fourth Circuit also had sustained the validity of freedom of 


choice plans. In a case involving the Richmond schools the court had held 


66/ Gaines v. Dougherty County Board of Education, 334 F.2d 984, - 
965 (5th Cir. 1964), : ’ fo meme tt pe 


69/ Stell v., Savannah-Chatham County Board of Education, 333 F.2d 55, 
65 (5th Cir, 1964), cert. denied, 379 U.S. 933 (1964). 


70/ Ibid, 


71/ Lockett v, Board of Education of Muscogee County School District, 
supra note 41; Bivins v, Board of Public Education and Orphanage for Bibb 


County, supra note 41, 
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that a free choice plan under which a pupil was given an unqualified 
right to transfer to the school of his choice (subject to capacity, 
which at that time was not a restrictive factor) was an acceptable device 


72/ 


for achieving desegregation. The court required, however, that discrim- 


| 73/ 
ination in initial assignments be eliminated. Judges Sobeloff and Bell, 


in a concurring opinion, expressing doubt that the plan qualified as a 
plan of desegregation, concurred tentatively on the assumption thet the 
plan was an "interim measure" oats and would be subject to fuil review 
and reappraisal aither at the end of the 1964-65 school year or at the 
beginning of the 1965-66 school term. | 

The Sixth Circuit appeared to differ from the Fourth Circuit in 
1962, when it considered the validity of a Memphis free transfer plan in 
a bi-racial schovl eystem, T.o defendants argued that the resulting 
segregation was not attributable to compulsio1 by the defendants, but was 
voluntary because Negro parents and pupils did not avail themselves of 
the transfer provisions. Striking down tue plan, the Sixth Circuit 


gaid: 


72/ Bradlex v- School Board of the City of Richmond, 345 F.2d 310 
(4th Cir. 7795), rev'd on other g:eunds, 15 L. ed 2d 187 (1965). 


73/ Id, at 19. See also suckner v. County School Board of Green 
County, 332 F.2d 452 (4th Cir 1964). S08 


a 


26. 


Minimal requirements for non-racial schools are 
seocraphic zonins, according to the capacity and 
facilities of the buildings and admission to a 74,/ 
school according to residence as a matter of right."~ 


Thus, Federal district courts in Kentuc’:y (in the Sixth Circuit) 
re jected ‘freedom of choice’ plans (widely adopted voluntarily by Kentucty 


school boards in the 1959s) as tending to perpetuate segregation, and 
75/ 
required geographic zoning. In 1664, however, the Western District of 


76/ 


Tennessee upheld a freedom of choice vlan, concluding 


While the Northcross oninion does state that unitary 
geographical zones should be established for each 
school in the City of Memphis, we do not believe 

the Court thereby held that zeographicai zones must 
pe established in ail cases. Certainly varying fact 
situations, including the non-existence of a histor 
of geographical zoning, call for varying solutions. 
Under the Memphis olan for desegresation before the 
Court for review in Northcross, the then existing 
dual system of zoning for Negro and white schools 


S v. Board of Education of City of Memphis, 392 F.2d 815 
cert. denied 372? U.S. 944 (1°62). 


2 x 
So 


75/ Wac’: v. Fran’:fort Board of Education, Civil No. 216, E.D. Ky., 
June 17, 24, and July 3, 1263, S Rate Rel. L. Rep. 945 (1963); Mason v. 
Jessamine County Board of Education, Civil No. 14°76, E.D. Ky., June 3, 19, 
1993, Race Rel. L, Ren, 539 (15633. 


76/ Monroe v. Board of Commissioners of City of Jac!:son, 229 F. Supp. 


509, 583 (W.D. Tenn. 1964). 
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would continue with the*right of pupils of both races 
to apply for a transfer to a school of the opposite 
race under the Tennessee Pupil Assignment Law. We 
‘believe that the Court in Northcross intended to hold 
only that if geographical zones were to be used, the 
zones must be unitary and non-racial, end that it did 
not intend to hold the zones must always be employed. 


The court held that "a plan for admissions and transfer based on race and 
ee. 7 77/ 

voluntary choice is constitutional with or without geographical zoning, 
Courts upholding freedom of choice plans imposed certain conditions 


in addition to the condition that where Space limitations preclude honoring 


the choice of all pupils at the favored school, preference must be given 


2 oe 78/ 
to those residing nearest that school, Clear and timely notice, to- 
| | dal 
gether with ample time to make application, were required. Burdensome 


administrative requirements, such as the notarization of applications for 

| | &0/ 
assignment or transfer, were forbidden. 
In Vick v. County Board of Education of Obion County, the plaintiffs 


argued that there could be no free choice ‘'as a practical matter," They 


offered proof that in rural Obion County, Negroes generally occupied a 


77/ Id. at 534, _See also the court's decision in the same case, 221 F, 


Supp. 968, 971 .GED. Tenn. 1963)- and Vick v. Cotinty:Esard of .Baucation™ et %. 


a 


Cbion County, 205 F.. Sitpp.; 436 (W.D. Tenn. 1362). 


78/ Stell v. Savannah-Chatham County Board of Education, supra note 69; 
Gaines v. Dougherty County Board of Education, supra note 60. 


79/ Gaines v, Dougherty County Board of Education, supra note 66; _ 


Stell vy, Chatham Count rd of supra note 69; Ross 
v. Dyer, 312 F.2d 191 (5th Cir, 1963). | ss Noten 


S80/ Stell'v. Savannah-Chatham County Board of Education, Supra note 69, 


1/ Supra note 77, 
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subservient economic position and that conseauently economic pressure would 


be brought to bear upon the Negro parents to prevent the exercise of a 


S2/ 
free choice. In rejecting plaintiffs' argument, the court declared: 


However, while conceding this possibility, this 

Court cannot now rule, as a matter of iaw, that 

the provision allowing a choice is unconstitutional 

because there is a possibility there will be such 

pressure which may prove to be effective. In the ‘ 
event that, upon the registration of the Negro 

students in June, it should appear that economic 

or other pressure, overtly or covertly, is brought 

to bear on the Negro parents and students, this 

Court, having retained jurisdiction, might find it | 
necessary to eliminate the choice provision from 

the plan in order to effectuate the mandate of the 

Supreme Court in the Brown decisions. 


At the time the Statement of Policies was issued, then, most courts 


had upheld free choice plans on their face, although leaving the way open 


to challenge such plans in the particular context in which they were applied, 
Subsequent to the adoption of the Statement of Policies, the Eighth 


Circuit in Kemo v. Beasley, tentatively approved a freedom of choice plan 
i 63/ 


as a method of desesregation but said: | 


-~ - - it is still only in the experimental stage 

and it has not yet been demonstrated that such a 

method will fully implement the decision of Brown 

and subsequent cases and the legislative declara- 

tion of $8 2905d of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Both decisional and statutory law nositively and one 
affirmatively call for school districts set up on 

a racially nondiscriminatory basis. The ‘freedom : 
of choice’ plan is treated in the Bradley dissent | 
- « »- as ‘only an interim measure, the adequacy of 

which is un'nown.' However, since this method could 

prove practical in achieving the goal of a nonsegregated 

school system, it should be allowed to demonstrate its 

efficacy to afford the constitutional guarantees which 

plaintiffs are entitled to as a matter of risht. We, 

therefore, find that the ‘freedom of choice’ plan is 

a permissible method at this stazce. 


&2/ Id. at 445. See also Kelley v. Board of Education of the City 
of Nashville, 279 F.2d 299, 239 (@th Cir. 1959), cert. denied, 361 U.S. 


924 (1359). 
83/ 352 F.2d 14, 21 (Sth Cir. 1965). 


The court noted, however, that there was no provision in the plan 
determining the method of assignment where there was failure to exercise 
a choice, The court held that this situation had to “be remedied by an 


elimination of the existing dual attendance areas for children who fail 
o4/ 
to exercise a choice,’ 


The plan also provided for what is known as a ‘frozen choice,*’ Students 
had a choice’ of schools only at the first grade of each level, elementary, 
junior high and high school, Once a choice was made a student was locked 


into. the chosen school until he reached the first grade of the next grade 
"85/ 
level, The court held this to be insufficient; | 


If the child or his parent is to be given a meaning- 
full choice, this choice must be afforded annually. 
The initiative for desegregation has been placed by 
the Board in the hands of the Negro parents and students 
/and/-it is only fair that once a choice is made or had 
not been exercised, the child /must/ not be precluded 
for long periods of time from changing schools. 
oe | 26 / 
In Kier v, County School Board of Augusta County, the district court, 


relying on the Bradley decision in the Fourth Circuit, upheld a freedom 
C7/ 
of choice plan, stating: 


&4/ Ibid. 


86/ Civ. No, 65-c-5-H, W.D. Va., Jan 5, 1966, 


&7/ Ibid. 


Nh 
q) 


In the absence of some overwhelming factual consideration 
such as, e.g., widespread hostility in the white community 
which might result in economic or other reprisals to a 
Negro parent who assumes the initiative in sending his 
child to a predominantly white school, I must follow 

the Bradley rationale, 


The court also concluded that: ‘freedom of choice, fairly applied, 
is constitutionally sound in a rural area where its’ result may be less 
-_ - 


integration than under a geographic plan. .. ." | 


In the Kier case, the court also held that a necessary precondition 
of an acceptable free choice plan was faculty desegregation, so that the 
image of ‘Negro" and “white schools will be eliminated, Holding that the 
duty to desegregate faculty ‘'must be immediately and squarely met, .. ."’ 
the court enjoined the school officials from continuing to maintain segre- 
gated faculties and aduiniekeative staffs by the 1966-67 school year, The 
court ruled that there could be no ‘freedom of choice" for faculty and 
staff assignments, stating that insofar as possible, ‘'the percentage of 


Negro teachers in each school in the system should approximate the per- 


centage of Negro teachers in the entire system for the 1965-66 school 


S9/ Ibid. See also Dowell v. School Board, 244 F. Supp. 971, 977-78 
(W.D. Okla. 1965), 


SD 
SS 


The requirement of faculty. desegregation was recognized to have special 


significance when school assignments were ‘made by the choice of the pupils. 


90/ 
The. court stated: 


Where, as here, the school authorities have chosen 

to adopt a freedom of choice plan,which imposes upon 

the individual student, or his parent, the duty of 

choosing in the first instance the school which he 

will attend (and where the burden of desegregating 

is imposed upon the individual Negro student or his 

parents), it is essential that the ground rules of 

the plan be drawn with meticulous fairness, ‘The 

ideal to which a freedom of choice plan must ulti- . 
mately aspire, as well as any other desegregation : 
plan, is that school boards will operate ‘schools, ' 
not ‘Negro schools’ or ‘white schools. ...' 

Freedom of choice, in other words, does not mean a 

choice between a clearly delineated ‘Negro school' 

(having an all-Negro faculty and staff) and a ‘white 

school’ (with all-white faculty and staff). School 
authorities who have heretofore operated dual school 

systems for Negroes and whites must assume the duty of 
eliminating the effects of dualism before a freedom of 

choice plan can be superimposed upon the pre-existing 

situation and approved as a final plan of desegregation, 

It is not enough to open the previously all-white schools 

to Negro students who desire to go there while all-Negro 

schools continue to be maintained as such, Inevitably, 

Negro children will be encouraged to remain in ‘their 

school,’ built for Negroes and maintained for Negroes with 
all-Negro teachers and administrative personnel. . .. This en- 
couragement may be subtle but it is nonetheless discrimina- 
tory. The duty rests with the School Board to overcome the 
discrimination of the past, and the long-established image 

of the 'Negro school' can be overcome under freedom of 

choice only by the presence of an integrated faculty, 


90/ Kier v. County School Board of Augusta County, supra note 83, 


On November 15, 1965, the Supreme Court had remanded to a Federal 


district court for a full hearing on the issue of whether faculty segregation 
under a free choice plan was permissible, The Supreme Court commented 


that ‘'there is no merit to the suggestion that the relation between faculty 
allocation on an alleged racial basis and the adequacy of the desegregation 


92/ 


plans is entirely speculative," 


91/ Bradley v. School Board of the City of Richmond 15 L ed 2d 187 . 
(1965). : 


92/ Id. at 183. 


A OE 


hey 


TIl. The Statement of Policies 


‘ : . 


A.  Desextotten of the Statement of Policies 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 barred pein ae 
in programs and activities’ saestiies Federal ¢inancial assistance. 
“Discrimination” was undefined. Title VI did aoe announce the rate 


or method by which the Denvartment of Health, Education, and Weifare 
ae BEN 93/,. 
should require school boards to desegregate. The ‘Statement of Policies © 
94/ 
declares that: 


Title VI of the Civil Rights Act nrohibits 
the extension of Federal financial assistance 
to any dual or segregated system of schools 
based on race, color, or national origin. To 
be eligible to receive, or to continue to 
receive such assistance, school officials 
must eliminate al’. practices characteristic 
of such dual or segregated school systems. 


93/ Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which grants authority 
to the Attorney General to initiate school desegregation lawsuits and to 
the Commissioner of Education to vrovide technical and financial assist- 
ance to aid “desecrezation,* defined that word in general terms as ‘the 
assignment of students to oublic schools and within such schools without 
vegard to their race, color, religion, or national origin ...." In 
Title VI Congress specifically excluded from the definition of de- 
sezrecation ‘the assienment of students to public schools in order to 
overcome racial imbalance.” (42 U.S.C. 22779e(b)(1964)). 


54/ U.S. Office of Education (Dent. H.E.W.), General Statement of 
Policies Under Title VI of the Civil: Richts Act of 1264 Respecting 
Desecrezation of Elementary and Secondary Schools I, Avr. *°%55 
(hereinafter cited as Statement of Policies). 


The “Statement of Policies supplies three methods by which a 
school district may eliminate “all practices characteristic of ... 
dual or seeregated school systems" and thus cualify for Federal 


inancial assistance: (1) it may execute an Assurance of Compliance 


ith 


(HEW Form 441); (2) it may submit a final order of a court of the 

United States requiring desegregation of the school system, and agree 

so comply with the order and any modification of it; or (3) it may 

supmit e olan for the desesrecgation of the school system which the 

Commissioner cf Education determines is adeauate to accomplish the 
95/ 


nurvoses of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 


] Form 441 -- This standard assurance of nondiscrimination may 


not be executed if race remains a factor in »nuvil assignment, if 


1 


i 


faculty or other staff who serve pupils remain segregated on the basis 


on to 4 
o£ the race of the »ounil, or if “any activity, facility or other 
service, includins transportation, vrovided or snonsored by a school 


system ..'' is racially segregated. Furthermore, a Form 44] may not 


ve executed unless all practices characteristic of duai or segregated 
, 26 / 
school systems have vanishec. 


2 Court Orders -- Desesxecation resulting from a final order of 


Lee ee 


ae United States court is an accentable method of qualifying for Federal! 


aid. To ve final, the order must ‘recuire the elimination of a dual or 


ated system of schoo!s »ased on race ... ," The order must. direct 


dese7trevtction Nf the entire school system: : does noé suffice ct it 
a iy > 
97 / 


mezely directs school authorities to admit certain named nersons. 


fa. at It. 
fd. at “UTE: 


a7 i Id. at IV. 


3. Desesreration Plans -- Three tynes of voluntary desegregation 


vians are deemed adequate: ‘plans providins for freedom of choice, plans 
98/ 


creating geographic attendance areas, or a comvination of both. 

All desegregation plans must satisfy certain requirements. The 
Statement of Policies declares that the race or color of pupils must not 
be a factor in the “initial assignment’ of teachers, administrators, or 


other employees who serve pupils,:and that “/s /teps* must be ta’-en 
toward the elimination of teacher and staff segrecation resulting from 


99/ 
orior racial assignments. 


Every vlan must (1) provide for the elimination of racial dis- 


s 


crimination with respect to services (including transportation), 


facilities, activities and proszams sponsored by or affiliated with the 
190/ 3 
schools of the system; . * (2) contain certain svecific information” 


as to actions that will be talen to »revare puvils, teachers, staff 
131/ 


I 


personnel and the community for the changes incident to desegregation; 

(3) provide that the >lan will be published ‘in a consvicuous manner’ in 

a newspaper having general cixvculation in the zeocranhic area served by 

the schoo! system, reasona>ly in advance of the time for any action which 
132/ 


may be tat:en by pupils under the plan; — and (4) orovide that vuvils 


currently enrolled will be notified in’ advance of their rights under the 


26/ Id. at VA. 


29/ Id. at VB(1)(a) and (>). 
1°90/ Id. at VB(2). 


LOL; Id. at VB(3). 


cy 


102/ Id. a 


VB (4) (a). 
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plan, and that advance notices will be mailed to, or distributed “in | 


any other manner that will assure their receipt vy their parents or 


192 / 


de é 
ee 


cuardians." 


Where free choice plans are used, there must be adequate opportunity | 


to malice the choice annuatly. The choice must not be restricted by Se 
TAL | 
i . e - . . | 
appiication of State pnunil piacement law criteria. In the case of 
fT 


initial assisnment,'" that is, to the first erade at each school level, | 
where overcrowding results at a particular school from choices made, 


preference must be given to those residins closest to the schoo! or 
195 / 


assicnment must be made on the basis of nonracial attendance zones. 


In the case of “initial assicnment" to the lowest elementary grade ievel 


(>? 
oe 


(including preschool and ‘:inderzarten), if no choice is made, pupils 


’ must be assigned to the school nearest their homes or on the basis of | 
| 156/ | 
noniacial attendance zones. In the case of "initial assignment™ to | 


fe 


the lowest grade of ‘unior hich and high school, puvils may either be 


required to ma:e a choice of schools or be initially assigned, if they 


do not ma-e a choice, to the school nearest their homes, or on tne basis | 
1972 / 


ei attendance zones. In all other srades covered by free 


o£ nonrec: 


choice, every pupi! must have the right to transfer to a schoc! of his 


- 3s, : 
choice. If overcrowding results at a particular school from choices : 
Loo? 6-6 1G. at. VBC pee, 


1947) Id. at VD(1) -and: (2). 


1357, Ia. at VD(S)te), 4) O). 


106/ Id. at VD(3)(c). 


157/ Id. at VWD(4)(c). 


Lo! Id. at VOCS) earth). 
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made, the pupil must ‘either be given preference over nupils residing 

farther from the school or .. . vermitted to attend another school of 
199/ 

his choosing within a reasonable distance of his residence.” If 

the transfer right is not exezcised, the pupil may be required to remain 

at the school which he presently is attendinc. 

With respect to the rate of desegresation, the Statement of Policies 
provides that every schoo! system which submits a plan that fails to 
orovide for the desesresation of every grade in ail the schools in its 
system by the beginning of the school year 1765-1566 must justify the 
delay and must inc'tude in its desesrezation plan a time schedule for 

113/ | 
such deserresation. . .The fall of 1°67 is set as the 
for extension of desegrezation to all srades of school systems not yet 


13 %/ 
rully desegregated in 1955-66. Every school system beginning 


desegregation nus provide for ‘‘a substantial good faith start" on 
desesregation starting with sche 1°55-66 school year, in light of the 


1967 target date. Such a good faith start normally must require pro- 


vision in the plan that (1) desegregation will te extended to at least 


Four grades for the 1965-66 schoo! year, including the first and iast 


hich school srades, and the lowest srade of junior high where schools are 
112/ 
so organized; (2) scudents newly enrolled in the school system shall - 


139/ Id. at VD(5)@). 


113/: Id. at Vel). 


133/.. Idset VE(2). 


117/34. at 


VE (4) (a) (1). 
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ve assicned without resard co race; (3) no vunil will be publicly 


suvported in a schoo! outside the district unless such support is 


district; (4) no studenz shall be reouired to attend a school out- 
side the school district in order to maintain segregation or minimize 
115/ 

regation in a school within the district; (5) any pupil 

attending a school to which he originally was assigned on the basis of 

his race shail have the right, irresnective of whether the grade he is 

attending has been desegregated, to transfer to another school to tare 

a course of study for which he is avalified and which is unavailable in 
L°6/ | 

the school he is attending; ~ (5) any student attending any grade, 


whether or not desesrerated, at a school to which he originally was 


race, shail have an ovvortunity, surject to 


4s 
0 
hs 


essiened on the basis 0 
the requirements and criteria applicable equally t> «11 students without 


resard to race, to transfezx to any other school in which he originally 
a7/ 
would have been entitled to enroll Sut for his race, and (7) "steps 


will be ta’en for the desesregation of faculty, at least including such 
118/ 
oint faculty meetines and ioint inservice programs. 


. at VEG)(Ca)@). 


114/ Id. at VE(4)(a)(3). 


113/ Id. at VE(4)(a) (4). 


117/ Id. at VE(4)(a) (5). 


1lc/ Id. at VE(4)(a)(S). This »nrovision seems inconsistent with the 
arevious assertion in the Statement of Policies that the race or color of 
aundils must not be a faczor in "initial assisnment™ of teachers, adimin- 
istrators, or other employees wno serve vupiis. The time-table for 
-ovecatine faculties was ieft unclear »y the Statement or Policies. 


cya 


fe 


* eet ae ea 77 
In "excentional cases" the Cornmissioner o£ Education mey for “good cause 


shown, accept plans which orovide for desesrecation of fewer or other 
erades or defer other »vrovisions set sut above for the 1965-65 school 
"65-66 school year shall 


tre} 
extend to at least two grades, inc’udine the first erade. 


year, provided that desecresation for the 1 


B. Judicial Decisions Subsecuent to the Statement of Policies 
Relying Unon Office of Education Standards : 


Several decisions handed down subseauent to the Statement of Policies 
have adopted or heavily relied uvon the standards established by the 
Office of Education. In Sinszleton v. Jac’:son Municival Separate School 


Pane SS ya eras 
129/ 


District, the Fifth Circuit said: 


We attach creat weight to the standards 
established by the Office of Education. The 
judiciary has of course functions and duties 
distinct from those of the executive denart- 
ment, but in carrying out a national solicy 

the three departments of government are united 
by a common objective. There should be a 

close correlation, therefore, >etween the 
judiciary's standards in enforcins «he 

national policy reauirins desesrezation of 
public schools and the executive department's | 
standards in administering this policy. Avsent 
legal questions, the United States Of 
Education is better cualified than the courts 
and is the more approvriate federal body = 
weigh administrative difficulties inherent 
in school desegregation plans. 


” 


-» In a later decision the Fifth Circuit cnce again affirmed its inten-~- 
tion to loot: to HEW for estavlishines minimal suidelines, stating that 


“execucive standards" were lonz "overdue" and again recognizing the 


719/ Id. at VE(4)(b). 


129/. 346-7 .2d 729, 73) teen Gir. 1265). 


197) 
. 3 veg Sx , <-0“ oo ~ 7 * 2 fe ~ ; he ate ae I ° 
inadequacy of the cvurts in cealing with senso! cezrecation: 


nescavasiy vuts the Federa’. Judze 
le of Bach! | adminis:rative 
r which he was not e-uipped and 
ute loca’. resnonsist ility for the 
1. eovernmental function of sunning 
a. community's schools under laty anc in “:eening 
g 


tLtution. 


In Yem> v. Beasley, the Eichth Circuit followec the sane 
165-4 i 


The Court agrees that these standards 

/U.E.?,/ mus: be heavily relied uvon to 
detzexine what cesecverazion olans effective_y 
eifiinaete discrimination. 


e 9 


The court satd, however, that these standazds are not binding on 


c eto es 
the courts because the “courts alone detemsine when the ‘operation of 
school sys foletes cichts cueranteed by the Constitution." 
cehool system violates cishcs suaranteec oy che Constitution. tt 


123/ 


- ~~“ « _ > 


3? 


ciated: 
Therefore, to the end 2%f nromotines a decree 
of uniformity and diccouvagine reluctant: sciool 
boards Irom reaning a benefit from cheir re- 
~uctance che courts should endeavor to model 
their st peer afte:: those vromulsatec by 
the executive. They ere not bound, hovever, 
and een oi vieiee enact dictate, the courts 
may reauire somethin: :.xre, less or different 
from tre H.E.W. cuidelines 
int/ Price v. Denison Inderendent Schoo! District Board of Education, 
o4G Ben 2), LS eee EOE Geen fe ouos4 . 


a6; pUora note $3, et 18; 


™ ee 


IV. Implementation of the Statement of Policies 


A. Staffing and Procedures of the Office of Education 


In April 1965, the Office of Education was faced with the massive 


task of determining whether 4,941 school districts in the Southern end 


’ Border States, each unique, were in compliance with the standards adopted 
124/ : 
by that office to implement Title VI. By the policies which it had 


established, the Office of Education was required to evaluate assurances 
of compliance, judge the acceptability of desegregation plans and court 
orders, and determine whether each district was faithfully keeping its 


promises. In addition, the Office of Education had the major task of 


persuading school officials to comply with the standards it had adopted; 
the object was to secure compliance wherever possible, not to terminate 
funds needed for the education of children. The staff of the Office of 


Education's newly established Equal Educational Opportunities Program, 


working long hours, made repeated overtures to resistant school officials, 
: 125/ | 
by telephone and in person. As a result of these negotiations, by 


January 3, 1966, 98 per cent of the 4,941 school districts were deemed 
126/ 
qualified by the Office of Education. Included in this total were 


124/ Office of Education, Boxscore, Jan. 3, 1966. 


125/ On August 23 the President instructed the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, John W. Gardner, to have the Office of Education 
"work around the clock" processing 930 pending desegregation plans. White 
House Press Secretary Bill Moyers said that President Johnson also 
“instructed ‘Dr. Gardner to send telegrams to school districts that have 
yet to submit a plan, reminding them that if they expect federal assistance 
this fall they will have to submit and have approved a plan." (SERS, 
Compilation, Aug. 1965, Wash. 1). | 


x 


126/ Office of Education, Boxscore, Jan. 23, 1966. 


many Southern communities where the prospect of school desegregation-- 

even to the extent of announcing it as a policy--had seemed remote a 

short time before. In short, many areas of the South shifted their posture 
from resistance of Federal law to at least agreement to comply. 

There is ground for questioning, however, whether this compliance on 
paper has been accompanied by compliance in fact. The Office of Education 
had a professional staff, which eventually approximated 75, to evaluate 
Assurances of Compliance, desegregation plans and court orders, to 
negotiate with school officials and to conduct investigations to determine 

127/ 
whether assurances, plans and court orders were being followed. The 
available staff, while sufficient to handle the paper weeks was insufficient 
to undertake the field investigations necessary to evaluate properly the 
assurances, plans and court orders and to determine whether school districts 
were following them. Instead, model freedom of choice and geographic zone 
plans, with sets of alternative provisions, were distributed and it became 
possible to qualify by selecting Bi sections that were applicable to 
1238 


the particular school district. Final court orders were accepted without 


a field investigation to determine whether the school districts involved 


127/ Discussion with David §. Seeley, Director, Equal Educational 
Opportunities Program (E.E.0.P.). Many persons were borrowed temporarily 
from the Department of Justice and from other sections of the Office of 
Education and the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Several 
persons were hired for the summer, including some law students. Ibid. : 


128/ Ibid. Under the model freedom of choice plans, the parent of 
each student was required to make a choice. Of the approximately 1500 
freedom of choice plans accepted by the Office of Education, anproximately 
1200-1300 made the choice mandatory. Discussions with E.E.0.P. officials. 


129/ 


were in compliance with the orders. Form 441 Assurances of Compliance 


were accepted if the Office of Education had evidence that all of the 
children in the school districts av of one race, or if State officials 
or some other credible source asserted that full desegregation had been ia 
consummated. These reports rarely were verified by personal inspection. 

On January 11, 1966, the Equal Educational Opportunities Program was 
reorganized. Under the reorganization plan, the country was divided into 
five geographical areas, each with a coordinator to administer Title Vi 
and the provisions of Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 providing 
technical and financial assistance to enable school districts to deal 
effectively with the problems incident to desegregation. A staff of 105 
persons has been authorized, approximately 45-50 of “) paiamuma be pro- 

131 | 


fessionals available for travel and investigation. 


B. Statistical Results 


As of January 3, 1956, the Office of Education had accepted 2,755 


Form 441 Assurances of Compliance, 164 court orders and 1,994 desegregation 
132/ 
plans from the 17 Southern and Border States. A total of 4,823 districts 


had been certified as qualified to receive Federal financial assistance-- 
133/ 


96 per.cent of all the districts in the 1/ State region. 


132/ Office of Education, Boxscore, Jan. 3, 1966. 


133/ Ibid. 
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According to the Office of Education, in the 1965-66 school year, 
1,553 school districts were "newly desegregating,"’ that is, adopted a 
policy of desegregation for the first stad This number exceeds by 
G/ the total number of districts newly desegregating during the entire 
period commencing shortly before the Brown decision in 1954 and ending 
with the beginning of the 1965-66 school a, = Each of the 17 
Southern and Border €tates contain newly desegregated districts. As of 
January 3, 1956, there were $2 newly desegregated distrfiezn An Alabans, 
1o3 in Arkansas, 17 in Delaware, 48 in Florida, 174 in Georgia, 36 in 
Kentucky, 5 in Louisiana, 5 in Maryland, 9€ in Mississippi, 10 in Missouri, 
112 in North Carolina, 57 in Oklahoma, 81 in South Carolina, &9 od 
Tennessee, 462 in Texas, 62 in Virginia, and 2 in West na 

In several deep fouth communities desegregating for the first time 
in 1965-65, relatively sizeable numbers of Negro students attended school 
with white students. For example, the Couthern Education Reporting Service 
states that as of December 1965, 158 of the 4,034 Negro students in 
Fairfield, South Carolina, and 104 of the 4,900 Negro students in Kershaw 


137/ 
County, South Carolina, were attending school with white students. 


267. bid. 


ne Southern Education Reporting Service (SERS), Statistical Summary 
2S, Dec. 1965. The Southern Education Reporting Service is an impartial, 
fact-iindire agency directed by a board of Southern newspaper editors and 
educators under grant from the Ford Foundation. Statistics are compiled 
by journalists who serve as State correspondents. 


136/ Office of Education, Boxscore, Jan. 3, 1966. 


137/ Supra note 135, at 18. The enrollment figures are estimates 


made by E-E.0.P. 
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According to estimates made by the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, 130 of the 1,402 Negro students in Florence, Alabama 
20 
119 of the 279 Negro students in Benton, FE 146 of the 
5,522 Negro students in sclieudi. aise attending 
school with white students in September 1965. All of these districts 
were desegregating for the first time in 1965-66 under a freedom of 
choice plan. Even such communities as Selma, Alabama, Neshoba counhin. 
Mississippi and Terrell County, Georgia, which have a history of past 
racial violence, adopted plans of desegregation which were accepted by 
the Office of iG 

Of the 1,594 approved plans of desegregation submitted by school 
districts in the Southern and Border States, 79 per cent provide for 
coverage of all grades in the school system for the 1965-66 school year. 
The grades not now covered uncer the plans of the remaining school 
districts will be desegregated, according to the plans, in the 1966-67 

142/ 
or the 1967-68 school year. 

Nevertheless, judging by the available information, the percentage 
of students in the deep South attending school with white children is 
low. The Office of Education, based on a sampling of 590 districts 
through a telephone survey conducted in cooperation with State departments 


of education, estimates that 216,000, or 75 per cent of the Negro students 


in the eleven deep South States are enrolled in school this year with 


138/ Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC), Special Report 
on School Desegregation Table I, Sept. 30, 1965. Enrollment figures are 
estimates of E.E.O.P. | 


140/ 28+ Table’ v, 
ié-1) 2z.0.8., Court Orders and Voluntary Desegregation Plans for 
Public School Systems, Cumulative List No. CV-6, Dec. 1, 1965. 


149/ Office of Education, Boxscore, Jan. 3, 1946, 
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14.3/ | 
whité pupils. Civil rights organizations, relying upon figures 


obtained from a variety of sources, including field workers, advance a 
lowex figure. The Southern Regional Se estimate is 151,416 Negro 
pupils, or 5.23 per cent of the wa The American Friends Service 
Committee and NAACP Legal Defense and Education Fund agree that the 
actual figure is less than 6 per fe Pd The estimate of the Southern 
Educational peyote Service of Nashville, Tennessee, is 182,757, or 

v 
¢.O1 per oo Although (depending upon whose estimates are correct) 
the number of Negroes attending school with whites in the deep South 


has doubled or tripled since the 1964-65 school year, the number is 


still very low. 


143/. Office of Education, Telephone Survey, Table I, Sept. 27, 1965. 


i44/ Southern Regional Council, School Desegregation: Old Problems 
Under a New Law 9, Sept. 1965. 


145/ fsmerican Friends Service Committee and NAACP Legal Defense and 
EGucational Fund, Report on the Implementation of Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1954 in Regard to School Desegregation 4, Nov. 15, 1965. 


145/ Supra note 135, at 2. Its estimate for all of the Southern and 
Borcer States is 557,709, or 15.89 per.ceat, 


= = -_ aumpatnassesnamgaats 
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V. Desegregation Under the Statement of Policies 


A. Commission Investigations 


The central legal and volicy issues in Southern school desegre- 
gation concern the permissible methods by which local school boards may 
assign students to school so as to eradicate the effects of 100 years 
or more of dual and racially segregated school systems. pub 57 per cent 
of all the desegregation plans approved by the Office of Education have 
employed the freedom of choice method exclusively while only 12 per cent 
of the districts have used geographic ssitin a of the remaining 
plans also utilize’ freedom ef choice, althoush not as the sole device to 
lesepeiae tt Accordingly, the principal focus of the Commission has 
been on school districts submitting approved free choice plans. The 
Commission also has studied districts operating under approved court 
orders and districts operating under deucovel Form 441 Assurances of 
Compliance. 


Beginning shortly after the opening of. school in the fall of 1965 


ana continuing into mid-November, Commission staff attorneys visited 
149/ 159/ 151/ 152/ 
school districts in Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Virginia, 
153/ 154/ 155/ 


Florida, Kentucky, and Missouri. These attorneys interviewed 


147/ Office of Education, Boxscore, Jan. 3, 1966. 
140/ Ibid. 

149/ Anniston. 

150/ Webster and Calhuun Counties. 

151/ Americus and Sumter County. 

152/ Charlottesville. 


153/ Bay County. 


154/ Lexington and Fayette County. 


155/ Eight independent districts in Pemiscot County and one school 
district in Dunklin County. 
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school district superintencents, school board members, white and Negro 
principals and teachers, white and Negro community leaders, newspaper 
editors and publishers, sheriffs and police, scores of Negro parents 
and scores of Negro students. 

By its selection of districts, the Commission attempted to obtain a 
representative cross-section. Care was taken to examine both the South 
and Border States, urban and rural areas, districts in which Negroes 
formed the majority of the student body and districts in which they consti- 
tuted a minority, districts desegregating for the first time in the 1965-65 
school year and districts in which desegregation had been underway for 
several years, districts desegregating under approved plans and those 
desegregating under court orders, and districts where desegregation 
reportedly was encountering trouble and those where it allegedly was 
working well. 

In addition, members of the Commission's State Advisory Committees 
in Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia 
surveyed twenty-seven communities in those States to determine the progress 
of desegregation. The Commission also had the assistance and cooperation 
of the Commissioner of Education and his staff of the Equal Educational 
Opportunity Program and the Civil Rishts Division of the Department of 
Justice. The results of investigations conducted by the Department of 
Justice and the Office of Education have been made available to the 
Commission. Desegregation information compilec by the Southern Education 


Reporting Service covering hundreds of school districts has been reported 


; 
| 


£7 


monthly to the Commission by contractual arrangement. And members. of 
the Commission's staff have conferred with representatives of a number 
of private and public organizations actively concerned with school 
desegregation. 


B. Freedom of Choice Plans in Operation 


The vast majority of plans submitted by school euthorities in 
deep South States have been freedom of choice plans. All of the five 
plans accepted by the Office of Education from Louisiana employ the 
freedom of choice method exclusively. In Mississippi the comparable 
figure is 98 of 100 (98%), in South Carolina 85 of 3 (96.5%), in 


156/ 
Alabama 37 of $3 (93.5%), and in Georgia 164 of 179 (91.6%). 


1. Extent of Integration 


According to estimates made by Southern Education Reporting 


Service in December 1965, the number of Negroes attending school with 
157/ 


white students in these States was as follows: 


Negroes in School with White Students 


No. % 
Alabama 1,250 43 
Mississippi. 1,750 oF * 
Louisiana 25187 059 
South Carolina 3,564 1.46 
Georgia 9,465 2.66 


There are approximately 102 school districts that have qualified under 
Office of Education standards where no Negroes are attending school with 


white children. In Alabama there are 8; Arkansas 9; Florida 16; Georgia sz 


——_ 


156/ Office of Education, Boxscore, Jan. 3, 1956. 


157/ Supra note 135, at 2s 


Louisiana 13; Mississippi 24; and South Carolina 5. Most are operating 

under approved free choice tual Commission staff visited two of 

these counties--Webster County, Mississippi (865 Negro students in the 

school population) and Sumter County, Gébicie (1,943 Negro students in 

the school population)--which continue to receive Federal funds age PP 
no integration has occurred woded the approved freedom of choice plan. 
In August and September 1965, the Southern Education Reporting Service 
indicated that no integration had occurred under Office of Education 
approved free choice plans in other school districts containing hundreds 
and even thousands of Negro students, such as Chambers County, Alabama 
(3,519 Negro students); Fayette County, Alabama (£37 Negro students) ; 
Cherokee County, Alabama (520 Negro students); McNeil, Arkansas (340 

| Negro students); Carthage, Arkansas (200 Negro students); Washington, 
Arkansas (440 Negro students); Brooks County, Georgia (2,376 ia, 
students); and Pontotoc County, Mississippi (750 Negro aa. 
In Berrien County, Georgia, 32 Negro students applied for transfer and 
30 were approved, but, according to the superintendent, all changed their 


161/ 
minds before enrolling. 


i5c/ Information supplied by the Department of Justice. 


159/ Interviews by staff attorneys with Mr. F. E. Lucius, Superintendent 
of Schools, Webster County, Miss., Oct. 1665 and Mr. Ed N. Baily, Super- 
intencent of Schools, Sumter County, Georgia, Nov. 1965. 


160/ SERS, Compilation, Sept. 1965, Ala. 7; Ark. 4, 5, 8; Id. Aug. 1965, 
Ga. 5; Miss. 3. Some of the Negro enrollments are estimates made by the 
Office of Education based on che 1964-65 school year. 


1G¢1/ SERS, Compilation, Aug. 1955, Ga. 3. In addition, the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee asserts that as of September 19¢5, the 
following school systems, among others, operating under freedom of choice 
plans had no Negro students attending schools with white students: Houston 
County, Alabama (Negro enrollment 1,760); Lee County, Alabama (2,114); Jones 
County Georgia (1,425); Crawford County, Georgia (1,079); Cook County, 
Georgia (1,155); Hawkinsville, Georgia (1,439); Scott County, Mississippi 
(1,959); East Jasper, Mississippi (2,041); Attala County, Mississippi (1,551); 
Simpson County, Mississippi (2,410); and Lafayette-County, Mississippi (2,649). 
SNCC, supra note 130, at 23. | 
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Staff attorneys visited several school districts operating under — 
approved free choice plans in which conditions apparently were favorable 
to desegregation, including districts in Southern States where school 
authorities and community leaders encouraged peaceful acceptance of 
desegregation, in Border States where desegregation had been in effect 
for years, ‘atid in States where white schools were as exetty accessible . 
to Negroes as Negro schools. In these districts only a small percentage 
of the Negro students covered by free choice are attending school with 
white children during the 1955-66 school year. 

énniston, Alabama, visited by staff av tondie October 5-8, 1965, 
experienced its first school desegregation in September isos Steps 
previously taken had afforded a basis for believing that substantial - 
desegregation would occur. The Board of Education had agreed in the 
summer of 1964, and had secured the agreement of leaders of the Laced 
Negro community, to desegregate the schools in September 65 In 
the interval the Board had worked to secure an orderly and peaceful 
climate conducive to pre a The superintendent had met with 
principals and Parwnt-Teastioty Apaneiienic? The Anniston newspaper 


166/ | 
had publicized and supported the plan. The official biracial Human 


162/ Interview by staff attorneys with Dr. T. Revis Hall, Superintendent 
of Schools, Anniston, é.lzebam:, dct. 1925. In the cummer of. 1965, 20 Negro 


students attended two formerly all-white schools. Ibid. 


163/ Interview by staff attorneys with Rev. li. Cuintus Reynolds, 
President of the Calhoun County Improvement Association, Nov. 1965. 


164/ Interview by staff attorneys with Dr. T. Revis Hall, supra 
note 152. 


165/ Ibid. 


| 166/ Interview by staff attorneys with Mr. H. Brandt Ayers, Managing 
Editor of the Anniston Star, Nov. 1965. 
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, 67 / 
Relations Council had urgec community acceptance. Hegro civil rights 
7 1638 | 
groups had actively encouraged desegregation. The mayor anc influential | 
169/ | 
businessmen did likewise. The Anniston plan of desegregation covers all | 


12 grades. But, of the 3,213 Negroes enrolled this school year, only 68 
170/ 


(2.1 per cent) are attending schools with white children. 
Lexington, Kentucky (the home of the University of Kentucky, 
Transylvania College and the College of the Bible), was visited by staff : 
“attorneys November 2-6, 1965. Lexington has relatively good race relations. 


A Negro has been elected to the City Council and a Negro serves on the 
| 171/ 
school board. The Lexington Commission on Human Rights, an official 
172/ 
city agency, is chaired by a Negro. There are 13,029 students in the 


Lexington public schools this school year, 40 per cent of whom (3,982) 
173/ 
are Negroes. 


174/ 


_Desegregation began in Lexington in 1955 under a "free choice” plan. 
Although Lexington had been desegregating for ten years, only 294 Negro 


children--S per cent--attended désegregated schools during the 1964-65 


aa? Qe * 
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167/ Interview by staff attorneys with Mr. Claude F. Dear, Jr., 


Mayor of Anniston, Nov. 1955. . 


15S/ Interview by staff attorneys with Rev. N. Cuintus Reynolds, 
President of the Calhoun County Improvement Association, supra note 163. 


169/ Interview by staff attorneys with Mr. Claude F. Dear, Jr., 
supra note 167. ; 7 


170/ Interview by staff attomeys with Dr. T. Revis Hall, Superintendent 
ct Schools, sunra note 162. 


171/ Interviews by staff attorneys with Dr. Abby Marlatt, faculty 
member of the University of Kentucky and member of Congress on Racial 
Equality (CORE), and Miss Julia Lewis, Social Worker and member of CORE, 

Hov.. LOGS. 
172). Ibid. 

173/ Lexington Public Schools, Statistical Report to the Superintendent, 
First Month 1965-66. ) 

174/ Interview by staff attorneys with Mr. J. M. Deacon, Assistant 
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uperintendent of Schools, Lexington, Ky., Hov. 1°C5. 


175/ 


school year. In 1935, Lexington changed its desegregation plan. 
All thirteen elementary schools were zoned geographically while secondary 


17¢/ 3 
The number of elementary school 


schools remained on freedom of choice. 
Negroms attention school with white children rose from 19S (8 per cent) to 
2,115 (S5 per cent), although 1,246 Negro children were attending schools 
one of which was 99 per cent and another 62 per cent Negro. Even though 
the percentage of Negroes attending desegregated secondary schools also 
177/ 

increased, SO per cent still attend all-Negro schools. 

One of eight school districts in Pemiscot County, in the "boot heel" 
of Missouri, is South Pemiscot School District R-5. It contains two 
campuses of three schools each. On each campus two of the three schools 
were reserved for wnite and the third for Negro students prior to the 
1965-66 school year. Free choice this school year has been accorded to 
erades 1-S, with all senior high school children attending class together. 
Only six per cent of the 493 Negro students in grades 1-6 chose integration, 
even though it is as convenient for Negroes to attend the integrated 


173/ 
school as the all-Negro school. 


175/ Lexington Public Schools, Pupil Membership June 4, 1965. 


176/ Plan of Desegregation for the Lexington Public Schools approved 
by the Office of Education, June 15, 19365. : 


be 


77/ Lexington Public Schools, supra note 173. 


178/ Interview by staff attorney with Mr. Riley F. Knight, 


Co 


Superintendent of Schools, Nov. 1955. 
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Similarly, in many districts in Maryland desegregating under approved 
free choice plans, the percentage of Negroes choosing white schools in 


the 1965-66 school year was low--in Queen Anne's 40 of 1,340, in —. 
17S 


77 of 2,095, in Talbot 149 of 1,499 and in Charles 635 of 4,273. 


penta 


ee Factors Retarding Integration Under Free Choice Plans 


Negroes in the South have occupied for decades a subservient 
status to which many are strongly conditioned. It is difficult for many 
of these Negroes to exercise the initiative required of them by free 
choice plans, In many cases the long history of subservience has eroded 
the motivation they might otherwise have to alter thier way of life. In 
addition, there are other factors identified by the Commission which have 
retarded integration under bras choice plans, 


a. Continued Racial Identity of Schools 


Under freedom of choice plans, schools tend to retain 
their racial identification, Such plans require affirmative action by 
parents and pupils to disestablish the existing system of dual schools, 
Thus, in Hayti, Missouri, where the school district operates under an 
Office of Education approved free choice plan, all students and regular 


| 180/ 
faculty members at Central High School are Negro. A plaque in the 


Lobby by the entrance of Central High School reads "1932--Havti Negro 
School,” It is rare for a white pupii to choose voluntarily to 

. attend an identifiably "Negro" school, In only one of the districts 
visited by Commission attorneys (Lexington, Kentucky) did a white child 


choose a Negro school, and that school subsequently became fully 


179/ SERS, supra note 135, at 12, 


180/ Plan of desegregation for Hayti Reorganized School District R-II, 
Hayti, Missouri, approved by the Office of Education, August 31, 1965. 
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181/ 


segregated when the child moved out of the State three months later, 

Racial- identification of schools strengthens, and is perpetuated by normal 
school ties, which render students reluctant to leave the schools which 

they presently attend, This is true of Negro students as well as white 

Students, The Lexington, Kentucky, school superintendent pointed out 

that there is a strong attachment to the Negro high school by the ws 

community even though the Negro high school has known siainalaiictui 

He said that the all-Negro Dunbar School has won or been runner-up 

in the State basketball tournament several times; that in 1965-56 a 

senior girl at Dunbar was a national merit scholarship finalist, and 

that several Dunbar students have won State debating and other scholastic 

awards in integrated competitions. Such achievements, haat rs tend 

to increase the Negro student's identification with his weno 

A Negro school board member in Charlottsville, Virginia, told staff 

attorneys that Negro students could transfer from all-Negro Burley High 

School to formerly white Lane High School. but that many were primarily 

interested in the Burley football team and band, both of which had won 


184/ 
honors, A Negro student in Americus, Georgia, told staff attorneys 


131/ Telephone interview with the assistant principal of Dunbar 
High School, Jan, 1966, 


182/ Interview by staff attorneys with Mr. Conrad Ott, Superintendent 
of Schools, Lexington, Nov. 1965. See also interview with Mrs, John Madison, 
President of Dunbar P,T.A., Nov. 1965. 


183/ Ibid, 


184/ Interview by staff attorneys with Mr, Raymond Lee Bell, member 
of the Charlottesville, Virginia, school board, Oct. 1965. 
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that he did not choose a white school because he wanted. to nlay football 


for the Negro school and graduate with his friends. A Negro girl in 


Calhoun County, Mississinpi, aiso told staff investigators that she did 


» & 


not choose a white schoo! because she wanted to graduate with her class 
at the Nesro school. 

Nesro school administrators and teachers frequently have an interest 
in maintaining the dual school system. A report of a tas’: force study 


financed jointly by the Nationa! Education Association and the Office 
185/ 


of Education--issued in December 1765--stated:~ 


when Negro pupits in any number transfer out of Negro 
schools, Negro teachers become surplus and iose their 
jobs. It matters not whether they are as well qualifiec 
as, or even better qualified than other teachers in the 
school system who are retained. Nox does it matter 
whether they have more seniority. They were never 
employed as teachexs for the school systetm--as the law 
would maintain--but rather as teachers for Negro schools. 


The tas’: force found that from May 1°65 to September 1°65, at least 663 


Nesro teachers were displaced by deserresation.” 
some Necro educators are opposed to desesregation wnolly anart from 
any fear that they will lose their employment. One Mississivpi Negro 
orincival interviewed by a Commission investisator reasoned that Negro 
youngsters should be realistic about their employment ovvortunities, and 


that Nesro hish schools’ that emphasize trades are more suitable than . 


wnite high schools. He aiso stated that because of economic and cultural 


185/ Report of Tas’: Force Anpointed to Study the Problem of Disnlaced | 
scio0l Personnel Related to School Deserrecation and the Ennloyment Status | 
of Recently Prenared Negro Collese Graduates Certified to Teach in Seven- | 
teen States 13, December 1955. | 


oer 6. Ul; at 56. 
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deprivation many Negro children enter school much less prepared for 
education than white children. Until this gav is repaired, he thought, 
dual schools would be advantageous. The ated tem of such educators are 
relevant because they frequently are among the most respected omleull of 
the Negro community and their opinions influence the choices made by 
Negro parents and children. 


b. Fear, Intimidation and Harassment 


A substantial factor in the reluctance of Negro parents 
and children to select "white" schools is fear. Many Negro parents 
in Webster and Calhoun counties, Mississippi, in Americus and Sumter 
County, Georgia, end in Anniston, Alabama, expressed such fear, In. 
Anniston, the Negro parents were unable to cite any specific instance of 
intimidation, but referred to television and newspaper accounts of trouble 
| 1£7/ 

in connection with school desegregation elsewhere. Frequently, however, 
the fear is based upon actual instances of harassment and intimidation 
of Negro parents and pupils. 

For example, in Webster County, Mississippi, where Negroes constitute 
26 per cent of the student population, school desegregation began in 
1965 under a plan providing free choice for all students in grades l, 7, 
10, and 12 only. The plan was published on July 22, 1965. A local 
newspaper editor told a staff attorney that on or about July 1, 1955, a 
cross was burned in the front yard of the sherifé of Webster County and 


that a few weeks later near midnight crosses were fired at the county court- 


house and on highways near three county towns. Negroes told staff 


187/ U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Field Investigation Report on 
Anniston, Alabama, Nov. 1965. , 
/ Plan of Desegregation for Webster County, Mississippi, approved 
by the Office of Education, July 26, 19365. | 

189/ Interview by staff attorneys with Mr. F. E. Lucius, mii ena 
of Schools, supra note 159. 
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attorneys in October 1965, that Ku Klux Klan literature had appeared in 
their mailboxes or on the front steps of their houses for several months. 
A former Negro school teacher reported that on August 12, near midnight, 
about 60 shots had bess Hkend into his home. Staff attorneys personally 
viewed the bullet holes. About a mile from thie house staff attorneys 
saw a sign announcing a Klan rally on August 27, the day school regis- 
tration had been scheduled. The Negro school teacher stated he had 
read in a newspaper that the rally had been well attended. 

Staff investigators talked to 16 Negro families in Webster County. 
these families were aware that the white community did not want desegre- 
gation; feared for their safety and that of their chiidren; believed 
Freedom of choice would only work if there were Federal protection and 
if a sufficient number of Negroes were involved; and doubted that any 
Negroes would choose a white school next year. 

Two Negro families in Webster County told staff attorneys they had 
selected formerly all-white schools for three children scheduled to enter 
the first grade in September 1965. in each instance, it was related, 
within hours after the form had arrived at the office of the superintendent, 
the families were visited by a white citizen of the county who wondered 


whether a "mistake" covld not have been made. Both families stated that 


as a result of these visits they altered their ‘choice’ and selected a 


190/ Interview by staff attorneys with Mr. F. E. Lucius, Superintendent 
of Schools, supra note i59. | 
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Negro school. Nevertheless, they assert, within a shcrt time they were 
told by their white landlords to move out of their houses. Thus, a Negro 
parent related to staff attorneys how he decided not to send two eligible 
children to the white school because he feared eviction from his farm. 

He. also said that he had heard a county law enforcement official say 

that Negroes had better not attend white schools. 


4 sumter County, Georgia this year has been operating four all-Negro | 


191/ 
schools that serve 1,943 pupils, 66 per cent of the county enrollment. 
192/ 
.Four all-white schools complete the system. Under the Sumter County. 


desegregation plan approved by the Office of Education all 12 grades were 
to be late All of the Negro children who had designated 

white schools on their freedom of choice forms changed their choice. 

Some of the Negro parents who had chosen white schools said to staff 
attorneys. that they had received threats of physical violence to themselves 
or their children. The father of one Negro student stated that within 4c 
hours of submitting the choice form designating a white school he was 

told by his employer, who also was his landlord, that he would lose his 

job and home if his chiid attended the white school. The mother of a 
Negro student who selected a white school was fired from her job as a 


194/ 
maid within 24 hours after submission of the choice form. Other Negro 


191/ Interview by staff attomeys with Mr. Ed N. Baily, Superintendent 
of Schools, supra note 159. 


192/ Ibid. 


193/ Plan of Desegregation for Sumter County, Georgia, approved by 
the Office of Education on Sept. 20, 1965. 


194./ Interview by staff attorneys with Mr. Ed N. Baily, Superintendent 
of Schools, supra note 159; corroborated by independent investigation. 


parents electing white schools for their children said that they were 
threatened with loss cf employment. Sumter County Negro families are 
vulnerable to economic pressure. According to a survey of students by 
school authorities conducted on October 25, 1955, seventy-three per cent 
of the Negro pupils were from families with incomes of less than $2,000 
per year. 

hamiteus, Ceotela. which is located in Sumter County but as a 
separate school system, first desegregated in 1954 when the school board 


acceptec the applications of four Negro children to attend Americus High 


L195 


Cchool. Life was not the same thereafter for these children or their 
families. One of the families reported to steff attorneys that aiter 
they hed elected the white school for their daughter their house had been 
attacked repeatedly. The attorneys viewed a hole through the front 
picture window. The father said the hole had been put there in August 
1°55. According to the chief of police, a marble had been shot through 
193/ 5 
the window. Members of the family said that bottles, stones, toilet 
naper, end paint had been thrown at the house and that there had been 
many threatening and obscene phone calls. the girl student--then aged 
15--was convicted of a morals charge before the school year ended. The 
girl's father, an Americus school teacher for 19 years, feared he would 


be fired. Notwithstanding these facts, the girl returned to Americus 


High School in 1955 and was joined by her 14 year-old brother. 


195/ Plan of Desegregat: 


io Americus, Georgia, approved by the 
Office of Education on Aue. 25, 1° 


19¢/ Interview with Mr. Ross Chambliss, Chief of Police, Americus 
City, Georgia, Nov. 1965. 


The family of another of the four students to desegregate Americus 
last year informed staff attorneys that they have lived in armed vigil 
for more than a year. Gums were observed in nearly every room of their 
modest house by a staff attorney. The mother said that the house has 
been assaulted frequently by bricks, bottles, and rocks thrown from 
passing cars. She stated that five or six attacks had been reported to 
the police, and that the reports had specified the license tag numbers 
of the cars. Although the chief of nolice confirmed that rocks had been 
thrown at the house, he said that no arrests have been made. He blames 

197/ 
the race troubles of Americus on "outside agitators." 

Instances of intimidation have occurred in other counties. The family 
of one 7th grade Negro sirl who had selected a white school in Calhoun 
County, Mississippi, was threatened by the Klan after registration but 
before school began and was afraid to enroll. When Commission staff 
talked to her she had not attended any school for six weeks since the 

19c/ 
school board insisted she attend the school of her choice ox no school. 
1S¢/ 
The superintendent also received a note from the Klan. No arrests 


200/ 
have been made. According to the Southern Education Reporting Service, 


in Madison County, Mississippi, a Negro woman was told to vacate her home 


197/ bid. ae 


198/ Interview by staff a 
of Echools, Calhoun County, Mi 


ttorneys with Mr. J. E. Cook, Superintendent 
ssissippi, Oct. 1955. 


189/ Ibid. 


200/ Interview by staff attorneys with Mr. Vincent Bryant, Sheriff 
of Calhoun County, Mississippi, Oct. 1955. | 


Z01/ 


« te 24 
or withdraw her child from en integratec school, ana the varene or a 


Wesro chile who hed entered 2 white echool in Scott County, Mississippi, | 


hed a gun duel with some white men extempt ing to burn a cross at his 
292/ 
house. 
Civil rights organizations assert that there has been intimiacation 
S42 ° 
203/ 
elsewhere as well. The American Friends Service Committee and the NAACP 
Legal Defense and Educationel fund have alleged that “threats anc ects : 
ox intimication, economic reprisal anc violence occurred throughout the 
couth--sometimes to terrorize Ilegroes before the registration period; 
somelimes to Ciscourage the llegroes who hes become identifies when they 
xwegictezed theiz children; sometimes to force the withdrawal of Negro 
pupils after schools had been cesesregatec.” The report alleges evictions 
6 a beeting, anc a shooting in Georgia and states that several parsons lost 
cheir jobs in a Georgia county after enrollins their chilcren in desegre- 
Z204./ 
sated school 
cimilarly, the Soucheri: iesional Council claims that "crossburnings, 
snoocings into Negro nomes, anc other acts of intimidation were used to 
oA 
LSS 
force witncrawal of Negro students from some. systems." 
2ui/ - £228, Cometuation, Seer. 1955; Miss. 4. 
oer Ybid. 
rm“, fT + 7? ° . ° | 
Zcsf These allegatiore have not been verified by tne Commission. The : 
allegations, anc other allesations cited fsom renorts of private organizations, 
are noc inlencec to show tne truth of the facts charged, but only to indicate 


2.7 i ee . yl 2 
chat the charses heve peeu made. 


20é/ Supre note 145, et 26, Cther reports on school desesregatiou in the 


vs 
luss-c. echool year have beea filec with the Cffice of Education by the 
a 


otucent lionviolent Coordinating Committee, she Sovthern Regional Council, 
mne Georgia Council on Human Relatiors, did the Alabama Council on Human 
mnelations. iacn of these renorts contain allegations of Title VI violations. 


9 


ZOE coutnern Regioual Council, School Desesregation: Old Problems 
Unaer a Kew Lav 16, Septembe: 19¢ 2. 
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Other asserted instances of intimidation are also cited by these 
groups. 

The Department of Justice has investigated at least 80 alleged 
incidents of intimidation and harassment of Negro families and students 
in eight States in connection with desegregation for the 1965 school 
year. Thirty of the investigations were conducted in Mississippi, 14 in 
South Carolina, 11 in Georgia, 7 in North Carolina, 6 in Alabama, 5 in 
Tennessee, 4 in Arkansas, and 3 in Louisiana. The investigations in. 
Mississippi inciuded investigations of alleged shootings, job firings, 
evictions, cross burnings, assaults, church and barn burnings, threatening 
phone calls and harassment of Negro parents and students. Other investi- 
gations involved reports that schooi officials had attempted to dissuade 
Negro parents from cheosing white schools for their children, or visited 
Negro families to inform them that their children would not be protected 


206/ 
at school. 


On January 11, 1966, the Department of Justice filed lawsuits against 
three school districts which have qualified under Title VI by submitting 
accepted desegregation plans and therefore continue to receive Federal 
financial assistance. The Office of Education had reported that thei 
districts had "compliance problems.'"” ~ One case involves a district 


operating under a four grade (1, 2, 9, and 12) freedom of choice plan 


206/ Information compiled by the Department of Justice. 


207/ Discussion with E.E.0.P. officials. 


approved for Franklin County, Notth Caroline. The complaint alleges that 

yo eae ee «a “4 4.2 to >; ° : a ve | - 21 = £ ti 
after 31 free choice apnlications and 320 applications for ateral transfers 
in grades not yet covered had been filed by Negroes with the Board of 
education, the Board had the names and addresses of these 51 Negroes 
published in a local newspaper. After this publication, the complaint | 
asserts, the students and their families were ‘threatened anc intimidated 


by various means, inclucing cross burnings and the shooting of firearms 


homes of liegroes. .. ." The complaint alleges that twenty of the 


fy 


thirty-one children withdrew their choices aud are enrolled in all-Negro 


schools. 

The deterrent effect of such intimidation is reflected in fear of 
retaliation, expressed by Iegroes in several areas, including Jackson, 
Mississippi; Tupelo, Hississippi; Mobile, Alabama; ‘tiilliamsburg County, 


ch Cerolina; Talbot County, Maryland; 
AM fr 
206/ 
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Soutn Caroline; § 


Charles County, Maryland, and Somerset County, Marylanc. 


Harassment of Megro students who attend formerly white schools is 


another deterrenz. In Americus, Georgie, where 595 per cent of the students 
| 205 


are ilegroes, a 12 grade freedom of choice plan is in effect. Minet 
ilesro pupils chose “white" schools at spring registration in May 1965. 
All requests were granted but when school opened at the end of August, 


Lay... 


only 40 of the original $0 [esroes entered guch echsole seo 


205 State Advisory Committees (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights), 
cchool €urvey, Sept. 1965. 


Z209/ Plan of Desegregation for Americus, Georgia;:supra note 195. 


Interview by staff attorneys with Mr. W. C. Mundy, Superintendent | 
s, Nov. 1965. Many students remained at the Hegro school when | 
1 team, band, cheerleaders, and <= glee club and honor societies 

troduced for the first time. Ibic. 


oN 
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At the time of the Commission's staff investigation in November, only 26 
211/ 
remained. Staff attorneys interviewed eight of the students who had 


transferred back to all-Negro schools. One student declared he could not 
study because buckshot, books, and BB-gun pellets had been thrown at him 
by white students end he had received threatening telephone calls at home. 
Another ilegro boy related that he had been subjected to similar treatment 
and had been suspended for three days when a fight developed after a white 
boy had called him "nieger." 

Of the twenty-six llegroes still enrolled in integratec schools, twelve, 
and the families of four others, were interviewed by Commission staff. 
Information disclosed in these interviews indicates that a pattern of 


harassment and violence in the seamndary schools had developec, accompanied 


officials. It was alleged that white students had struck NWegro students 
with their fists and had thrown rocks and books at them. t was stated 
that Wegro students had been callec derogatory nemes, had had their books 
thrown on the floor and knocked from their hands, and had been trinped, 
spat upon and nearly run down by cars in the parking lot. Many of the 
persons interviewed reported that spitbells had been aimed at Negro 
students in class. One ilegro boy stated that he had been the repeated 
target of a missile consisting of two long needles, bound to wooden pegs 
and vropelled by a rubber band, and that one such weapon had lodged in. 
his clothings. A Negro girl esserted that she had been pushed down 2 


flight of stairs and later hit by e rock on the head. 


211/ ibid. 


felt that little 


iy 


These Negro students complained of this treatment bu 
or nothine had been done to vrevent it or punish those responsible. One 
staff attorney in Americus talked to two ilegro girls who had been involved 
fternoon in a fich: at Americus High Echool. They said that while 
attempting to enter the school their path hac been blocked by a group of 
20-20 white boys and that when they had attempted to waik around the 
boys; each had been kicked by a boy. The girls said that whem one of the 
girls had turned around, a third boy had kicked hex, whereupon a fight 
had ensued in which the girl hed been thrown to the ground and bruised 
and tne boy's shirt had been torn. The superintendent suspended both 
girls and the third boy for three days each. The superintendent admitted 
ne took this discinlinary action without having interviewed the girts. 


7 


He statec he had talke: to some of the white boys whose story was that 


they hac been attacked by the girls. The superintendent did not believe 
ties 


he had been unfair or that the boys' story was implausible. 


be 


In Calhoun County, Mississinni, which borders Webster County, the 


(A 


scnool board operates six schools in three towns, each town containing a 
213/ 


ro school. Under a plan eccepted by tne Office 


wnite school ard a Ne 
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Or Haucation, Negroes in grades 1, 7, 10, and 12 nave free choice privileges 


oO 
212./ | 
this yeaz. Twenty-three Negro students electec white schools but only 
946 
215/ 
six entered such schools in the fall. When Commission staff visited 


12/ Interview by staff attorneys with Mr. C. W. Mundy, Superintendent, 
O 


a 


zi3/ Plan of Desegregation for Celhoun County, iiissicel ani, csxproved by 
the Cifice of Eaucation on July 135, 1965. 


er Tbid: 


2£15/ Interview by staff attorneys with J. E. Cook, Superintendent 
Echools, supra note 195 
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che school district in October, only three were enrolled. One of 
those who had dropped out told staff ettorneys she had done so because of 
student abuse and fear of retaliation egainst her family. The other two 
Negro students claimed they had mistakenly selected a white school. 
Investigators talked to the three Negro students still enrolled. 
One seventh grade girl stated that she was the only Negro in her home 
room class of 49 students. She declarec that none of these students nor 
any other white pupil had befriended her, but that students had cabiad 
her "nigger and other things’ and had hit and teased her. ‘She had never 
eaten lunch at schooi, she said, because she was afraid to enter the 
lunchroom and had been insulzed when she had attempted to purchase food 
from a neavhy ntois. At vecess, she reported, she cat alone. She said 
she feared she would not be safe on the bus and therefore had never used 
it. According to this girl, school officials had never helped or asked 


how she was getting along. The girl, although still enrolled, had stopped 
aa Zi7/ 
attending the integrated school in late fentember. In January 1936, 
21¢/ 
she still was not in school. The school board refused to let her 
| 218/ 
transfer back to the Negro school and she remained at home. The 


superintendent said that the nolicy of the school board was that once a 


choice is mede, no transfer co ansther school will be allowed and that 


or 


aes 220/ 6 
this policy was required by the Office of Education. The girl had 


stated she had been first in her class the previous year and had selected 


the white school in the hope it would provide her with a better education. 


217) Tia, 


21¢/ Telephone interview with Mr. J. &. Cook, Superintendent of Schools, 


Jan. 13, 1956. 
21°/ Interview by staff attorney with Mr. J. E. Cook, Superintendent 
of Cchools, supra note 1°C. 


220/ Ibid. 


ai 


The other two Negro pupils, a 15th grade girl and a 12th evade boy, 


y the entire year. 


m 


told staff investigators they were determined to st 
The boy, who stated he hed been chreatened several times by a band of 
ten white students, nevertheless expressed determination to graduate from 
the white school. In November the superintendent telephoned the Office 
of Education to renort thet shots had been fired into the houses of tne 
two Ilepro students and threatening notes had been left from the Klan. 
221/ 

Ocher instances of harassment also have Suen eileced. For example, 
the Lawyers’ Committee for Civil Bishts Under Law alleges that in 
Aperceen, Mississippi, where the school district is desegregating under 
court order, the 12 Negro students attending the Aberdeen, Mississippi. 
High School have been subjected, “from the first cay of the school year," 
to being “spat upon, tripved, kicked, bumped and threatened and ebused with 
erofane anc vulgar language.’’ Amons specific examples cited in the letter 
is an allegec beating administered to female Meero students by a "mob 


222/ 


of white students, including part of the football team.” the Southern 


_scucation Reporting Cexrvice states that in East Jefferson Parish, Louisiana, 


+o Hesro students left East Jefferson Parish High School on September 27, 


alleging harassment by white students. The Negro students were suspended 


0) 
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put later ovrderec reinstatec by a Fede: 


2Z21/. Information from E.=.60.P. Official File. 


<22/ Lecter dated January 25, 1965, to the Mayor and five Aldérmen 
of Aberceen, Mississippi. 


| 67 
C. Districts Submitting Form 441 Assurances of Compliance 


There are 2,755 school districts--57 per cent of all those in 
the 17 Southern and Border States qualified for Federal financial 
assistance--which have qualified by submitting the standard assurance 


24/ 


of compliance (Form 441). Acceptance of this assurance by the Office 
of Education, according to the "Statement of Policies," certifies the 
school board coerectis has asserted that all "practices characteristic 
of dual or segregated school systems" have been eliminates .2- 

The percentage of school districts qualifying for Federal financial 
assistance by submitting accepted Form 441s is substantially higher in 
the Border States than in the deep South. In Missouri 97.6 per cent of 
all the qualified school districts are covered by a Form 441; in Oklahoma 


2 
89.9 per cent, in West Virginia 87.2 per cont A 


A staff attorney visited three districts in Missouri. qualified by 
Form 44is. In at least one of these districts some Negro pupils still 
were deliberately segregated by the school board. Caruthersville is the 
largest city in Deatecet County, Missouri. There are 2,133 students 


enrolled this year in six public schools, 769 of them (36 per cent) — 


227/ | 
Negroes.” In Caruthersville students still are assigned on a racial 


basis, although Negroes are given a right to transfer. Only 30 Negro 


22 
students (4 per cent) are regularly enrolled in class with white pusgite oe 


224/ Office of Education, Boxscore, Jan. 3, 1966. 


225/ Statement of Policies III. 
226/ Office of Education, Boxscore, Jan. 3, 1966. 


227/ Interview by staff atturaeys with Mr. V. W. Hill, Superintendent 
of Schools, Nov. 1965. 
228/ Ibid. 
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chools: - one all-white, one 


Caruthersville maintains three elementary s 
223/ 
eli-Negro, and one $7.2 per cent white. There are two junior high 
230/ 
schools: one %7.G per cent white end one all-Negro. Administratively 


chere is only one high school but actually there are two buildings and in 
effect two schools. Ome, 97.0 ner cent white, is known as Caruthersviile 
Hizh School. ‘The other, ail-ilegro, is known as the 1th Street Center, 

llegro residences are concentrated in the southeastern section of the tow 


and the all-liegro schools are side-by-side within the area. But not all 


Negroes live there. Some live a few blocks from an all-white elementary 


school in the northwest. Even many of those who reside within the "ghetto" 


live closer to the predominaatly white elementary and secondary schools 
231/ 


than the all-iiegro schools. - Nevertheless, these Negroes attend the 
22¢/ 


all-Negro schools. 
Th 15th Street fe qu < 1 t ty yces offereca 
The loth Street Center accents vocational education. ources rer 


there in bricklaying, health, physiology and family living are -not offered 


oxrmerly all-white high school. In contrast, Caruthersviile High 


Q9 
mi 
ci 
a 
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Cchool, which has 15 llegroes enrolled with 4S1l white pupils, offers 


courses that are unavailable at the loth Street Center, namely physic 


Qf" 5 Oe RP ee eee x 
chemistry, trigonometry, journalism, some English courses, business-Tavw, 


~ 


é vocational agriculture prosram and a program entitled Cooperative- 


Occupationali-Educational, which permits students to ovtain career oriented 
233/ 
jobs which also cerry academic credits. Under school policy, any cour 


se 


69 
offered at one high school building not taught at another is available 
upon request. No white students have availed themselves of the courses 
at the Center, but between 30 and 40 Negroes enrolled at the Center are 


carried by school bus each day between the schoole.-= 


te Caruthersvilie had been required to submit a desegregation plan, 
it would have been obligated to provide for nonracial initial assignmerts. 
Instead, it is providing only a right to transfer from schools to which 
pupils are assigned on a racial basis And, although the "Statement of 
Policies" expressly states that a Form 441 Assurance of Compliance may 
not be executed by a school system in which “teachers or other staff who 
serve pupils remain segregated on the basis of the race, color, or national 
origin of the pupils in a school," all teachers at the Negro schools are 
Negro and all teachers at the white schools are white--except for some 


collateral sooitions <= 


The out-of-district high school pupils received by Ceruthersville 
from Dunklin County and McCarty, Missouri--neither of which maintain a 
high school--are assigned either to Caruthersville High School or 18tn 
Street Center depending on their iene 2 This practice is maintained 
notwithstanding the fact that the “Statement of Policies" explicitly 
provides that a Form 441 Assurance of Compliance may not be executed by 
a school system in which "the race, color, or national origin of pupils 
is a factor in their initial assignment, reassignment, or transfer to a 


particular school.'' More than one-third (35 per cent) of the Negro students | 


234/ Ibid. 
235/  Toee. 
236/ Ibid. One Negro directs physical education at the Center and also 


serves as assistant football coach at Caruthersville High School. There are 
white art and music teachers and white elementary supervisors who serve all 
schools. (Ibid.) 

237/ Ibid. 


at the Center are importec from Du maklin County or McCarty. Tn 
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board takes the position thet it is the obligation of the home.c 
nn 


acceptance of Form 441s where students ave racially assignec 
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co scnools within the districéc. a. | ; | » 
~ | Pe <2 <a an at 

d Yowerd Counties, Arkansas, there are two scnaool 

Cistricts covering aporoximat?17 the same geograshic area. All the white 


stucents are in the Nashville School Distric: while all the fesro students 


-< % < °-7 “< Tit tant ae ot . feoene So ~ ry 4 
ase in tne Childvess School Distric:. Both cistricts cover tashville 


a 4° re .y <a t & = @ we 3 ee | ed a“ “ se Oe - 7;. all < ee : 
enc. iloward Counties. Both submitted Form 441 Assurances cf Comnplience 
| 
fe. * 
Ce eee ee cee A ea oe 2.4 coma ne oe rat ‘an <has 
wi.cn were accenpte. oy the Cfti¢ece of Education. ine Couthern Echool 
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h, tney were tola by the cuserintencent tha: they lives in the Childress 
241/ 
~<cuool District, not the Nashville District. 


D. Nenvcompliance by Gchool Authorities with Acceptec Desegrecation 
FLans 


In =he course of their field investigations, Commission stefs 
attorneys caiscovere= several instances of noncompliance with acceptex 
aesegregation plens. The dcistvicts where noncompliance was found were 


nol celecte. because complaints had been made but were chosen solely to 
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In Webster County, Mississippi, school officials assigned on a 
racial basis about 200 white and Negro students whose freedom of choice 
forms had not been returned to the school office, even though the 
desegregation plan stated chee it was mandatory for parénts ach 
a choice nie title assignments would be based on that im in 
McCarty, Missouri, after the school board had distributed freedom cf 
choic2 forms and savin had filled out and returned the forms, the 
board ignored them. Since McCarty does not operate a high school, 
Stucents in grades 9-12 wate wine to Caruthersville, where they were 

243f 
asSizned on a recial basis. 

As of October 1, 1965, Fayette County, Kentucky maintained 25 
schocls ie 21,169 studéate, 1,309 of whom (6 per cent) were 
Magding TT Before 1956, all Negro students, regardless cof where they 
resided in the county, had been required to attend either the all-lKegro 
Douglass School, then housing avails slas de a siz#11 one-teacher Negro 
schocl. In 1956, the one-teacher Negro achool was closed and its 
elementary pupils were integrated into attendance zones previously 


established ‘or white children. Its students in grades 7-12 were 


assigned to Douglass, but were permitted to transfer to white schools 


242/ Interview with Mr. F. E. Lucius, Superintendent of Schools, 3 
Oct. 1965. | 


243/ Interview with Mr. Floyd E. Hamlett, Superintendent of Schools, 
Nov. 1965. 


244/ Fayette County School District, List of Integrated Schools, 
Elementary and Secondary Enrollment ard Teachers and List of Schools 


with all White Pupil Enrollment and Teachers, Oct. 1, 1965. 
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in their attendance zones. In 1961, the transfer option for Negro 
students in grades 7-12 was eliminated. A zone was created for 

a ee covering grades 1-12, and any Negro student not residing in 
that zone was assigned to the school in his neighborhood. Douglass 
students, all of whom were Negroes, in grades 7-12 now were permitted - 
to transfer to another school only to obtain courses not offered at 
Douglass. In 1963, grades 9-12 were closed at Douglass and the Negro 
pupils in those grades were assigned to other schools on the basis of 
the same attendance zones as those applicable to white sthdente 
Under the geographic zoning plan accepted by the Office of Education for 
the 1965-66 school year, Douglass was to serve all students in grades 


1-8 residing within its attendance zone, and all other students were 


to be assigned to the schools in their attendance zones without regard 
246/ | 


to race. 


Staff attorneys discovered, however, that although 60 white students 
live within the Douglass school zone they did not attend, and never had 
attended, Douglass, Rather, the school district permitted these white 
students to attend predominantly white Linlee Elementary in grades 


1-6 and then a white or predominantly white school in grades 7-8. 


245/ Interview by staff attorncys vith Mr. G. {. Pottc, {uperintendent 
of Schools, Wov. 1965. 


246/ Plan of Desegregation for Fayette County, Kentucky, approved by 
the Office of Education on May 28, 1965. 


2 


This was accomplished under a transfer arrangement which also was 
available to Negroes at Douglass, but was not available to students i 
any other — The arrangement failed to comply with the desegre- 
gation plan, which provided that : "All attendance areas in the system 
are drawn on rational geographic lines. The children are assigned to 
the facilities serving their zone of residence. Transfers are granted 
only where the school in the zone of residence does not offer a a 
desired by the transferring student, and the sought facility ioéa, 
The Office of Education has conducted tnvestiqueious of alleged 
noncompliance with desegregation plans in approximately 15 school 
districts, including districts in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, Arkansas, Tennessee,and Ps Similar investigations 


250/ 
now are being conducted in about 25 other school districts. 


2437 Interview with Mr. G. S. Potts, Superintendent of Schocis, 
supra note 245, 


248/ Plan of Besegregation for Fayette County, supra note 246. 


249/ Discussion with E.E.0.P. officials. 


250/ Ibid. 
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E. Desegregation in Districts Under Court Order 


About 200 lawsuits have been brought in the 12 years since 
the first Brown case, many of them against districts in which racial 
segregation and attitudes of race superiority have been deeply en- 
trenched. These school districts now automatically qualify for 
Federal aid whenever a final court order desegrégating the schools 
has been entered in the litigation and the school district agrees to 
comply with the order and any modification of it. e 

Although only 164 (3.4 ver cent) of the 4,941 school districts in 
tr i. rn RES ER ee 
the South have qualified by the court order route,~— these districts 
include most of the major cities of the South and, accordingly, a 

| 953) aes 
large share of the population. Court orders are a significant 
method of qualification particularly in Louisiana, where official 


254./ 
resistance to compliance with Title VI has been most widespreads | 


251/ Statement of Policies IV. 


252/ Office of Education, Boxscore, Jan. 3, 1966. 


253/ Office of Education, Court Order and Voluntary Deseeregation 
Pians for Public School System, Cumulative List No. CV-61, Dec. 1, 1965. 


254/ Only 37 of 67 districts in Louisiana--or 55.2%--have qualified, 


Office of Education, Boxscore, Jan. 3, 1966. 


In Louisiana, 32 court orders have been accepted, affecting 86.5 
per cent: of the school districts judged qualifieds—— 

Court orders contain widely divergent desegregation requirements. 
As a general rule, courts have not concerned themselves with all the 
issues covered in the "Statement of Policies.'' With respect to those 
issues which are covered, generally less is compelled than is demanded 
by .the Office of Education. . 

For example, Bay County, Florida possess a final oun order 
dated July 20, 1964, It calls for desegregation of the first and 
second grades in 1965-66 and a erade a year thereafter. Desegregation 
will not pe completed until 1975. The "Statement of Policies," .on 
the other hend, requires school districts not under court order to 


257/ | 
complete desegregation by the 1967-68 school year. Under the Bay 


County court order Negroes in the first and second grades have the. . 
right to attend the school nearest their homes. But application must 
be made during the last wee’: in April at the school desired. If this 


258/ 
option is not exercised, the racial assignment continues. By 


255/ . Totd. 


Civil No. 5/2, N.D. Fla., July 29, 1964. 


256/ Youngblood v. Boarec of Public Instruction of Bay County, 


257/ Statement of Policies VE (2) 


258/ Yausihteod v. Board of Public Instruction of a Count 


supra note 256. 
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contrast, under the "Statement of Policies’ <- chil-. entcring the “ivst 
253/ 
grade who fails to exercise a choice is assigned nonracially. Again, 


the- couz= or-er, unlike che "Ctatement of Policies," entirely reserves 


ay 
; 260/ 
the question of teacher desegregation. Under the court order the 


right of Nesro students to “‘choose'' white schools is subject to the 


261/ | 
Florida Pupil Placement Law. The "{tatement of Policies" decl-~res 


. 


that the criteria of pupil placement laws shall not be used ‘to limit 


desesregation through restriction of any pupil's right to free 


rwrnr 
4 


—s Nas Sun 
etree 


choice." The court order, moreover, permits the Board to give 
priority in initial assignment “to children continuing, an existing 
course of education” over those who live nearer the school--an 
impermissible restriction on free choice under the "Statement of 

262 
Polici.cs." And the court does not require desegregation of trans- 
portation, a precondition of approval of a plan by the Office of 


3 264 
me Ae | 


259/ Statement of Policies yp{3)(c). 


269/ Younzblood v. Board of Public Instruction of Bay County, 
supra note 256. 


Statement of Policies 7D(4)(b), (5)(>). 


Youngblood v. Board of Public Instruction of Bay County, 
supra note 256. 
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264/ Statement of Policies 7B(2). 
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Bay County operates twenty-one elementary, three junior high 
and two senior high schools. For the 1965-66 school year, there are 
16,178 pea 2,583 of whom are Negroes. There are six schools, five 
elementary and a combined junior-senior high school, attended by Negro 
students exclusively. These all-Negro schools contain 2,843 pupils, 


265/ 
99 per cent of all Negroes enrolled. 


Two school districts in Pemiscot County, Missouri--North Pemiscot 
R-l and Deering C-6--desegregated under nearly identical court orders, 
both issued on July 1, 1953. The orders require the schools to be 
operated on a ‘nonracial basis’ and specify that Negro students are to 
be permitted to “initially enroll or transfer‘ to the formerly 
segregated white schools. That is the extent of the court's injunction. 
There are no provisions for desesrezation of teachers or staff, trans- 


266/ 
portation or school facilities, programs, services or activities. | 


Deering operates two elementary schools and one high school for 
its 766 students. One school is segregated: the 53 pupil, aiiciesse, 
l-6 grade, three~teacher Gobler Elementary. School officials concede 
Gobler is uneconomical to maintain and unnecessary. There is space for 


the students at Deering Elementary and, since Negroes are scattered 


265/ Bay County School District, List of Schools with Enrollment, 
fall 1965. 


265/ Walls v. Board of Education, District IV, Pemiscot County, 
Civil No. S63 C21 (3), E.D. Mo., July 1, 1963; Lewis v. Board of Education, 
Consolidated School District C-5, Deering, Pemiscot County, Civil No. 
$63 C25 (3), E.D. Mo., July 1, 1963. 
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throughout the district, Gobler lacks even the advantage of convenience. 


| | 267/ 
The. school board has considered discontinuing Gobler.”  }£Under the 


terms of the court order, its pupils may choose to transfer but, unlike 


the "Statement of Policies," the court order contains no provisions for 


annual notice of opportunity for choice, or for distribution to parents 


268/ 


and pupils of choice forms. The same is true of the court order 


269/ 


covering North Pemiscot R-!. 


267/ Interview with Ben T. Griffin, Superintendent of Schools, 
Nov. 1965. 


260/ Lewis v. Board of Education, supra note 266. 


63/ Walls v. Board of Education, District IV, Pemiscot County, 


supra note 266. 
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| 
VI. Compliance Efforts of the Office of Education 
The only field investigations conducted by the Office of Education 


to determine whether there has been noncompliance with an accepted plan 

or assurance have occurred either. where the Office of Education has 
received a complaint or where information has come to its attention 
indicating possible noncompliance. Until January 1966, no spot checks 

had been conducted. <2 In only one district submitting a Form 44] 7 
Assurance of Compliance~=Dade County, Florida--has the Office of 
Education, before accepting the assurance, conducted a field investige- 
tion to verify whether the district was actually in compliance with 
Title VI. Thus, the Office of Education has been unaware of non- 
compliance in districts from which no complaints have been received 

and about whteh it has received no information from outside sources. It 
has also been unaware of existing noncompliance in districts submitting 
assurances. It was unaware, for example, of the noncompliance uncovered 
by Commission staff attorneys in Webster County, Mississippi, Fayette 
County, Kentucky, and McCarty, Missouri, and it was unaware, when it 
accepted the Assurances of Compliance submitted by the Caruthersville, 
Missouri school district and the Nashville and Childress school districts 
in Arkansas, that such districts were not in compliance with Title vr 
Complaints of racial discrimination have been abundant. As of 

January 3, 1966, 517 complaints covering the provisions or operation of 


desegregation plans had been filed with the: Office of Education from 


270/ Discussion with E.E.0.P. officials. 


271/ Ibid. 


+ en ee as ener 


he WN 
nersons in the 17 Southern and Borcer Staces. Complaints of non- 
compliance with accented desecrecsetion plans involve some 15 .-%°0 
273/ 
° 7 . a , « oe Se a die wae SG 
allesed incidents. In response =o these complaints, the Office of 


Education has conducted field investigations in approximately 15 school. 


Gistricts. It is presenzly conducting either investigations of complaints , 
274] 
or snot-chec''s in approximately 25 others. No fieid investisations 


have been conducted of complaints of noncompliance in the remaining 


Eficiais have attempted 
215 / 


school districts, althouch Office of Education 9 
to resolve these complaints Uy telenhone cails or other communications. 


As of January 2, 1965, the Office of Education ha 


enforcemen: vroceecinss asainst school cistricts believed £9 ve in non- 


como:ience with Title VI. Some of these districts have since come into 
commliance and at the present: time 5 
cases. Noncomoliance hearings t7 determine whether the districts are 


n vioiation have been held £sr each of the active cases. In all instances 


fee 


wuc one, enforcement action was taven wecause the district allecediy 
tec to file any vlan or assurance. In the other case, involving 


Natcnez, Mississinni, the cistrict was citec: for submitting an uneccent- 


2921 ‘fabu lation 9£ Com? ‘ints, E.E.0O.P., January i565. There hac been 
G1 additiona? complaints dealine with the srovisions or oneration of court 
orders anc 5: dealins vith intimidation and harassment. Many o£ the conm- 
Dlaints were cumulative. The Office of Education eszimates that the 
> 
s 


comp.aintcs encommass a total of 35¢-4°0 separate incidents. Many comiaints 
vererzreca to desesresaetion nlans stil’ under necotiation and were resolved 
7 


vy Office o£ Educatisn officials. 


273/ Discussions with E.E.0.P. officials. 


274; Tbid. 
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Only four of the 52 hearings were contested. Of the 52 disremeee, 
thoes: aie Sn Aiebenks, five in Arkansas, three in Georgia, twenty-seven 
in Louisiana, thirteen in Mississippi and one in South Carolina. Twenty- 
three additional noncompliance proceedings are under preparation by the 
Office of Education, ten for Alabama, three for Louisiana, three for 
Mississippi, one for Oklahoma, four for South Carolina and two for 
Tennsanee Sixteen school districts in Alabama, Louisiana and 
Mississippi have been found by hearing examiners to be in noncompliance 
with Title VI. They are, in Alabama: Barber and Sith counties and 
Tarrant City; in Mississippi: Warren, Wilkinson, Sunflower, Amite 


Pa 


276/ Office of Education, Memorandum of Current Report of Activities 
Under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Jan. 3, 1966. On September 
24, 1965, the President. directed the Attorney General to coordinate the 
Title Vi activities of the Federal Government, Exec. Order No. 11247, 39 
Fed. Reg. 12327 (1965). On December 27, 1965, the Attorney General trans- 
mitted new "Guidelines for the enforcement of Title VI" prepared by the 
Department of Justice to the heads of 21 departments and agencies with 
Title VI responsibilities. In his transmittal letter, the Attorney General 
urged "regular systematic inspections for possible discrimination to insure 
that the requirements of Title VI are in fact being observed by recipients 
of Federal assistance." The Guidelines discuss the alternative courses 
of action open to Federal officials when there is noncompliance. They 
range from refusal to grant or termination of assistance to court enforce- 
ment, administrative action and attempts to obtain voluntary compliance. 

In his letter, the Attorney General declared: 


There should be no mistaking the clear intent and effect 
of the Guidelines--Title VI must and will be enforced. 
Assistance will be refused or terminated to noncomplying 
recipients and applicants who are not amenable to other 
sanctions. 


277/ Washington Post, Jan. 28, 1966, p. A6. 
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278/ 
and Copiah counties; and in Louisiana: Tensas, Union, Vermilion, 


279/ 
Webster, West Carroll, Winn, St. Bernard and St. James parishes. 


No noncompliance proceedings have been commenced with respect to 
any school district for failure to comply with the provisions of a 


0 
plan accepted by the Office of Education. / 


278/ Ibid., Feb. 4, 1966, p. B2; New York Times, Feb. 8, 1966, p. 15. 


279/ New York Times, Jan. 25, 1966, p. 34; Washington Post, Jan. 28, 
1966, p. A6; New York Times, Feb. 8, 1966, p. 15. 


280/ Discussions with E.E.0.P. officials. 


FINDINGS 


The Commission finds that: 


Extent of Integration 


l. Under Title VI of the 12964 Civil Rights Act and the orocedures 
edopted to implement it significant progress has been made in 
securing the agreement of school districts to desegregate their 
schools. Among the didienktios which began desegregation in 
the 1965 sand year were meny where the »wrosvect of school 
desegregation previously hed seemed remote. 

2. . Desnite a large increase in the number of school] districts 
beginning desegregation in 1965, accord-ag to the uzghest 
estimate net more then one Negro. child out of every thirteen in 


the ceep South actually attends school with white children, 


The Role of Freedom of Choice Piens 

3. The slow nace of integration in the Southern end Border States 
is in large measure attributable to the manner in which free 
choice plans--the princinva’ method of desegregation adopted 
by school districts in the South~--have operated. 

4. Freedom of choice olans accepted by the Office sf Education 
have not disestab!iished the dual and racially segregated 
school systems involved, for the following reesons: 

e. Negro and white schools have tended to retain their 
racial identity; 

b. White students rerely elect to ettend Negro schoo's; 

c. Some Negro students are reluctant t% sever nicl 


school ties, mede stronger by the racia’ identifice- 


tion of their schoo!ls; 
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54 
d. Many Negro children and parents in Southern States, 
having lived for decades in vositions %f subservience, 
ere reluctant to assert their rights; 
@. Negro children end parents in Southern States 
frequently will not choose a toruarty all-white school 
school because they fear retaliation and hostility 


from the white community; 


—f. In some school districts in the South, school 
officials have failed to prevent or punish harass- 
ment by white children sf Negro children who have 
elected ¢t9 attend white schools; 

=. In some arees in the South where Negroes have elected 


to attend formerly all-white schools, the Negro 
community has been subjected to retaliatory violence, 
evictions, loss of jobs and other forms of intimida- 
tion. 
In some areas in the South, as the result of the herassment 
9£ Negro children electing ts attend white schools and the 
intimidation to which the Negro Siebeidtt y was subjected, all 
or many of the Negro children es: oiginal iy had elected to 


attend white schools returned to the Negro schools. 


Immlementation of Tittie VI 


6. 


Some school districts which have filed Assurances oF Compliance 


accepted by the Cffice of Education are not actually in 
compliance, 
some school districts which have filed desegregation plans 


eccepted by the Office of Education are not complying with 


che vlans. 


Court 


During '%65, the Office of Education did not have adequate 
procedures for evaluating plans and assurances. 

During 1°65, the Office of Education did not have adeauate 
staff or procedures for detecting violations of Title VI 
through field inspection or by other means. Efforts of the 
Office of Education to monitor comoliance were largely 
limited to investigations °2f comntaints filed. 

The commencement of enforcement proceedings under Title vr 
by the Office of Education has been virtually limited to 
cases where schooi districts onenly defied the law by failing 
to file any assurance or plan. No enforcements proceedings 
have been instituted ageinst districts for violation of an 
approved plan or assurance. 


Orders — 


The Office of Education has accepted vromises to comply with 
court orders as qualifying a school district for Federa! 
financial assistance under Titie VI even when such orders 


fall far below standards reauired by that Office for schsol 


districts desegregatine under voluntary plans. 


goeneegrere 
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VIII. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Le The Office of Education should adopt policies and procedures 
which wi. will ensure adequate evaluation of plans and assurances 
and _adeduate monitoring of compliance | 


The adequacy of a particular desegregation plan frequently 
cannot be judged by exesiiniig only the four corners of the-plan. A 
first-hand view and study of the school system may be required. For 
example, in order to judge whether a snograshie aan plan is racially 
discriminatory, it is necessary to know, among other things, whether 
ochuak sites were selected and attendance zone lines drawn without 
regard to race. To evaluate plans properly, to determine whether 
assurances of compliance should be accepted, to monitor compliance 
effectively, and to ensure that plans and assurances are actually 
being followed, adequate investigation is required. The Office of 
Education should adopt policies and procedures which will ensure 


that these tasks are fulfilled. If additional funds are required, 


the Office of Education should see!: to obtain them. 
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2, The Office of Education should make it clear that there are 
permissible means other than geographic rezoning and freedon 
of choice by which a school system may be desegregated. 


Freedom of choice, geographic rezoning, or a combination of the 
two, are not necessarily the sole methods of desegregating a school system. 


The circumstances of individual school districts differ widely. In some 


school districts having small Negro populations and inadequate Negro 
schools it niny be feasible to abankon the Negro ichdgls “atid incorporate 
the Negro students and teachers into the formerly all-white schools. In 
a district with only two schools, one Negro and one white, it may be 
possible to use one as an elementary and the other as a secondary school, 
4 school district may wish to construct a single large new school, or 
educational center, for all students in the district. there may be 
other ways to accomplish school desegregation in a particular school 


district. 
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3. Where there ‘is doubt concerning the ‘validity -of. a desegregation 
< plan formulated. by .a “school .board,..the-Office of Education 
should consider letting a contract -with: independent -and objective 
_ educational or legal’.experts to -review the plan and, if necessary, 

'. propose ‘modifications: or formulate a satisfacto substitute. 

The Commissioner of’ Education should explore the possibility of 
entering into such contracts. under..the authority of Title IV of 


the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 


are of a Cemageeeecten plan may be. a complex task. If 


the Office of Education is in doubt concerning the. validity of a plan 
formulated by a school board, it may wish to cousides contracting with 
persoré ‘keeieanneien in education and law to review the plan in light of 
all relevant cigiinietanenh wal cs suggest modifications ne formulate a 


substitute plan. Experts have been used to advantage in a number of 


school desegregation cases. 


_1/ Legal authorities supporting this recommendation and, where 
appropriate, subsequent recommendations, are contained in the appendix to 
this survey. 
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4. The Office of Education should revise its standards governing 
free choice plans in light of experience accumulated thus far. 


The purpose of such revision should be to é¢msure that free choice 


plans are adequate to disestablish dual, racially segregated 


school systems and to achieve substantial integration within 


such systems. To this end, the Office of Education should 


consider rejecting free choice plans where the following 


circumstances exist: 


(a) where the school board has been operating under such 2 
plan and there is evidence that Negro parents or their 
children effectively have been intimidated, threatened, 
or coerced as the result of exercising rights under the 
plan or in order to deter the exercise of such rights, 
or that school authorities are failing to prevent or 
punish harassment by white pupils of Negro pupils wno 
have chosen formerly all-white schools; | 


There is no "free'' choice where Negro parents or pupils 
are intimidated by whites in the community in order to deter them from 
choosing formerly all-white schools or to punish them for having chosen 
such schools. Impediments to free choice exist also where school 
authorities fail to prevent or punish harassment by white pupils of 
Negro pupils who have chosen formerly all-white schools. 
(b) where the school authorities fail to present evidence 


that they are actively attempting to create a climate 
conducive to acceptance of the law; 


Because the climate in which a free choice plan operates 
is critical to its success, a free choice plan should not be accepted 
unless the school authorities present a specific program for (1) 
scsi Negroes to take advantage of their rights and (2) dis- 
couraging intimidation of Negro parents or pupils by the white con- 


munity and harassment of Negro pupils by white pupils. Such a program 
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should include meetings with Parent-Teachers Associations; full 
classroom briefings of children to prepare them for integration; 
encouragement and reassurance of the Negro community (in churches, 
for example); and efforts to enlist support from community organi- 


zations, public media and law enforcement officials. 


(c) where the plan fails to (1) provide that, regardless 
of the grade involved, where space limitations make 
it impossible ‘to honor every student's choice of — | 
schools, preference shall be given to those who live 
. hearest the favored school, and (2) specify the 
objective criteria by which the school authorities will 


determine whether the. favored school is overcrowded; 


(1) Uncer the ‘Statement of Policies," freedom of choice 
plans must provide that where overcrowding results from choices made 
by pupils entering the first grade of elementary school, the first 
grade of junior high school or the first grade of high school, prefer- 
ence shall be given to pupils residing closest to the favored school 
or assignment must be made on the basis of nonracial attendance zones. 
sick 1A aapsaeaialeae result from the adekcise: 68 the transfer right 
possessed by pupils entering other grades, preference either must be 


given to pupils residing closest to the school or the pupil seeking 


the transfer must "be permitted to attend another school of his 
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choosing within a reasonable distance of his residence." The school 
board is given the option. In practice, this means (in a 6-3-3 

school system) that a Negro child who is about to enter grades 2, 3, 
4, 5 or 6 of elementary school, grades 8 or 9 of junior high school, 
or grades 11 or 12 of high school, cannot "bump" «ane child already 


attending a white school, even though the Negro child lives closer to 


the white acho! ; Although the Negro child supposedly has the right 
to attend another school of his choosing "erithin a cease distance 
of his residence," the provision discriminates against Negro pupils 
by perpetuating the vested rights. of white pupils deriving from 
existing racial sceetiainke 1 he. 

‘The Office of Education hota consider altering its 


requirements governing assignments of pupils at a particular school 


2/ U.S. Office of Education (Dept..H.E.W.), General Statement 
of Policies Under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of :1964 Respecting 
Desegregation of Elementary and Secondary Schools vD(5)(b), Apr. 1965. 


3/ Ibid. 
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2 where space {imtese tank preclude honoring the choice of each pupil who 
has chosen that school, Regardless of the grade involved, preference 
shaebe be given to pupils residing nearest the school, 

(2) The school. board eta. wih be given absolute discretion 
to determine when a school is Cdgecrowded" ae the result of chodeen 
made, The Office of Education should consider eliminating the opportunity 
for manipulation of the "overcrowding" standard by requiring that the 
plan contain the objective criteria by which the school board prope 
ee Judge whether overcrowding exists, | 
(a) where the choice is ees or where the plan does not 

provide that where a student fails to choose a school he 
must be assigned, regardless of the grade he is entering, 


to the school nearest his home or on the basis of non- 
racial attendance zones; 


Elimination of the dual or bi-racial attendance system requires 
that, where pupils fail to saendiie a choice, they must be assigned on a 
nonracial basis, Under the “Statement cf Poiicies,"' however, a student 
in grades 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, and 12 (in a 6-3-3 system) who fails 
to exercise his transfer right may be required to remain at the school 
he currently is attending and to which he has been assigned on a racial 
basis, ‘In practice the Office of Education has permitted, and en- 
couraged, school districts to require pupils to make a choice, and has 
accepted freedom of choice plans in which a choice is ielatary regardless 
of the grade that the pupils are entering. Mandatory free choice plans 
enable. the Office of Education to know which pupils have exercised a 


choice; But they require all Negroes who wish to attend white schools 


to take affirmative action by checking the box signifying the white school. 
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Because of community resistance to integrated schools and the fear and 
lack of initiative of large numbers of Negroes in the South, many Negroes 
have been reiucteill to assert their rights affirmatively. Experience 
during the 1965-66 school year, in which the substantial majority of 
approved free choice plans were mandatory, shows that only a small 
percentage of Negro stullents in the South! chose to attend school with 
white children, It is important to provide a means by which at least 
Some Negroes who are reluctant to iis an af firnst ive choice may never- 
theless attend integrated schools, and to transfer to the school board 


the responsibility for the integration of such Negroes into white schools. 


Therefore, the Office of Education should consider refusing 

to accept mandatory free choice plans and requiring that, blaine pupiic 

. fail to exercise a choice, they must be assigned on. a nonracial basis, 
Although a non-mandatory free choice plan is more difficult to enforce 

than a mandatory plan, adequate investigation should reveal any situa- 

tions in which school boards refuse to ‘6 oe choices made or assign on 

a rectal basis children who fail be make a choice. Such school boards 


would be subject to Title VI sanctions, including the termination of 


Federal assistance, 


(e) waere the plan fails to provide that teachers shall be 
assigned on a nonracial basis; 


Faculty desegregation is a necessary precondition of an : 
acceptable free choice plan. A free choice plan cannot-disestablish 
the dual school system where faculties remain segregated on the basis 
of the race of the teacher or the pupils. In such circumstances a 


school inevitably will remain identified as "white" and "Negro" depending 


on the color of its teachers, 
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The Office of Education should consider requiring that 
every free choice plan contain a provision securing salen’ desegregation 
of Paeatinen, In desegregating faculties, of course, he school board 
would be under an obligation to tl that all schools receive an 


equitable share of the most qualified teachers. 


(£) where the Via! 5 tO pid ‘ an ass ance thé school 
authorities will itecieling stuecse who, during or without 


school hours, harass other students because they have chosen 


an_ integrated school. 
The Office of Education, like a district judge in a de- 


segregation lawsuit, ‘must determine whether the means exist for the 
exercise of a choice that is truly free and not merely pro forma. This 
may involve considering, for example, . . ; the opportunity to participate 
on equal terms in the life of the school after the pupil's arrival, and 


any other circumstances that may be pertinent.” 


Should the above conditions be met, it may be that the 
central difficulty with free choice plans--their tendency to sustain all- 
Negro schools--will be eased. If intimidation and harassment of Negro 
parents and students are eliminated, of free choice is extended immediately 
to all grades, if teachers are no longer segregated, and if school 


authorities actively encourage Negroes to take advantage of their rights, 


5/ Bradley v. School Board of the City of Richmond, 345 F.2d 310 
(4th Cir. 1965) (concurring opinion of Judges Sobeloff and Bell), rev'd 


on other grounds, 15 L ed 2d 187 (1965). It is, of-course, the duty ty of 
educators as educators to stop breaches of discipline regardless of the 
type of desegregation plan under. which the school district is operating. 
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the result should be the selection by Negrocs, in larger numbers, of 


formerly all-white schools,’ The number of Negroes in formerly all-white 


4, * 


- . : 


schools would be supplemented by Negroes who exercise no choice but 
reside closer to formerly all-white schools, As a result of these 
factors, there may well be overcrowding at all of the formerly all-white 


schools, Should this happen, in those areas where some Negro pupils 


live closer to white schools than white pupils currently attending those 
schools, there would be some. 1ntegekedon of the Negro schools as well as 
the white schools, At least wtised Negro schools were inferior, this might 
siti result in demands by white persons for etiniaation of the Negro 
schools. | 

Eradication of the racial identification of all schools in 
the district is a necessary prerequisite to the workability of a free 
choice plan, Indeed, should the suggested preconditions for approval 
of free choice plans fail to accomplish this objective, it may become 
necessary to conclude that free choice Sidhe do list under any circum- 
stances provide a meaningful opportunity fbr desegregation and to reject 
them, It is recognized, of course, that the limitation or rejection of 
free choice plans may not result in the elimination of racial sipisacion 


in schools, In such circumstances, a school‘ district may elect to proffer R 


a Ce el RR RE ns oe —_—— - 


a geographic zoning plan. under which, because of residential segregation 
or other factors, iittle or no actual integration would be achieved. The 
problem of racial isolation in this context--a phenomenon which may exist 


both north and south--and its effect on quality education for all, will 


be explored by the Commission in a later report, 


4 


5. The Office of Education should evaluate fespraphes rezoning 
rer SRE BENT PENT Wane ™ : T 


plans: in-depth to determine whether - 
eriminatory. - Where a school board ee ce a Te 

rezoning plan under which ‘the racially’ segregate character 
of the. schools would not be changed significantly, the board 
should be required affirmatively to demonstrate that the plan 


is not racially discrteinatory in. its purpose, operation or 


effect. 


Evdidiheou of a shel for geographic rezoning of attendance areas 
to determine whether it is racially discriminatory in purpose or effect 
involves a careful examination of the attendance zone lines, the existing 
location of Negro and white residences in the district, natural boundaries 
and the location of the schools, transfer policies and site selection 
policies. Again, local laws or ordinances requiring racial segregation 
in housing or education may affect the validity of the plan. 

Where a school system is in an area where the schools previously 
have been operated in a discriminatory manner, it is necessary to ensure 
that the discrimination has been eliminated. Rezoning plans, therefore, 
should be evaluated carefully in light of all relevant considerations 
to determine whether they meet the requirements of Title VI. Where the 
racially segregated character of the schools would not be changed signifi- 


cantly by the plan, the burden should be on the school board to show why 


the plan is not discriminatory. 
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6. The Office of Bilneation sduld require schol districts 

: | desegregating under court order to submit desegregation 
plans to the Office of Education which comply with the 
standards established by that Office for other school 
districts. Upon acceptance of the plan the school district 
should be required to file with the court a proposed decree 
consenting to modification of the original court order so 
that. the school district thenceforth will be required to 


‘follow the desegregation plan ¢ pegepted by the Office of 
Education. | 


A court order requiring "desegregation" of a school system 
which falls below the ptaisdbcad abe by the Office of Education in rate, 
method of assignment, sid ns any other respect, should not be accepted 
by the Office of Bduchtton nies the school district itself seeks 
modification of the vitae to conform to the Office of Education 
standards. It is inequitable for the Office of Education to permit a 
school district under court order to obtain funds even though it is 
required to do less than a comparable (perhaps adjacent) school district 
not under court order. Such a policy may encourage school districts 
to engage in litigation in order to avoid complying with Office of 
Education standards. In some cases, moreover, court orders are many 
years old and fall short of current judicial standards as well as the 
standards established by the Office of Education. 


Conflict will be avoided by requiring the school districts to 


seek modification of the court decree. Only if the court does not agree 
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to ae its. decree should the Office of Education accept ‘the court- 


established standards. Since the courts have attached EEAFt weight 
to the. Office of Education standards--and in the Fifth. Circuit have 
held that they wilt follow ‘those ‘standacdso-te is Tikely” ‘that the 


court would agree to modify its order. 


Sf See Siaetetcn Ve jackson Municipal Separate School District. 
348 F. 2d 729 (5th Cir. 1965); Price v. Denison Independent School District, 


348 F.2d 1010 (5th Cir. 1965); Kemp Kemp v. Beasley, 352 F.2d.14 (8th Cir. 1965). 


6/ See Singleton v. Jackson Municipal Separate School District, supra 
note 5. Price v. Denison Independent School District, supra note 5. 
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7. The Office of Education should a) require t ” roposed 
i b _ promi : ii : 


desirable solicit the ro of P interested arties in the 
locality. — 


A major deficiency in current Office of Education procedure 


is the failure to afford a channel for the expression by interested 
persons in the community of their views on whether a desegregation 

plan proposed by a school board should be accepted. Such persons 

may well have knowledge or points of view which otherwise would be 
unavailable to the Office of Education. A judge considers a de- 
segregation plan when it is attacked by a party who presents evidence 
and gives reasons to show why it is defective. The Office of Education, 
on the other hand, faced with hundreds of plans, now considers each 

one in a vacuum. The Office of Education should make available a 

means of channeling criticism of the plan to Washington and may find 


it desirable to solicit such criticism where appropriate. 
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8. The President should propose and Congress should enact 
legislation “PECL ECA suthorizing the Attorney General 


persons from haxassing or intimidating Negro parents or 


plans approved by the Office of Education. 


catoeey Federal law is inndéeuete to deal with harassment and 


intimidation of des parents and children who seek to exercise rights 
under desegregation plans approved by the Office of Education. | 
Although Title tv of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 authorizes che 
Attorney General, in certain circumstances, to initiate desegregation 
suits, the Title does not authorize bie to bring suit against private 
individuals seeking to interfere with the efforta of a school board 

to ciate with the law. A Title IV suit must be predicated wie 
signed complaint by a parent or pos Me of parents that his or their 
minor children "are being deprived by a school board of the equal 
protection of the laws .. .' (See 42 U.S.C. 2000c-6(a) (1) (1964)). 

A reconstruction statute (42 U.S.C. 1985(3)(1964)) provides that "If 
two or more persons in any State or Territory conspire or go in 
disguise on the highway or on the premises of another, for the purpose 


of depriving, either directly or indirectly, any person or class of 


persons of the equal protection of the laws, . . ."" the victim may 


bring a damage action against any one of the conspirators. Section 
1985, however, essentially ‘cm Lenepdrdch ania. ‘Harassment and 
intimidation are not necessarily conspitatoria) in character. A 
single person may dommes | & plot, wield a weapon or make a threat. 
It makes little sense to exempt him from accountability on the very 
ground that he bears undivided responsibility for the tae. More 
fundamentally, the victim of intimidation may be too poor or too 
frightened to bring a lawsuit (which under iteting law would be 
confined in any event to an action for damages). As in the fields 
of voting (42 U.S.C. 1971(c)) and public accommodations (42 U.S.C. 
2000a-5) the Attorney General should be the guardian of the victim's 
rights and should be authorized oa should the étctin) to bring an 


action for preventive relief. 
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CONCURRING STAUEMENT OF COMMISSIONER HESBURCH 


There are a few additional points which I think must be made to” 
put the above recommendations into perspective. 

There are two problems, quite distinct and vastly different, that 
confront America as it works toward desegregation in elementary and 
secondary education. One problem is that of de facto segregation, caused 
in part by segregated housing patterns, and all the concomitant social 
consequences of the ghetto. This problem will be treated by the Commission 
in a later report, requested by President Johnson. The second problen, 
the focus of this report and its recommendations, is that of abolishing 
the de jure, dual system of elementary and secondary education that has 
long existed and has long been sanctioned by law and custom in the South. 
The first move towards a solution of this second problem was to declare 
that the de jure, dual educational system was wrong, undemocratic and 
un-American. The Brown decision in large measure did this. But 
practically nothing happened in fact. There were a few plans for 
desegvegation. auaiie in the border States, fewer moves, and plenty of 
lawsuits. Ten years after the Brown decision, a small fraction of the 
Southern Negro students were enrolled in formerly all-white schools. 

‘Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 promised greater progress 
in this area, for it said to the school system formerly segregated de jure: 
desegregate or federal funds may be cut off. In implementing Title VI, 
the Office of Education has permitted such school systems to desegregate 


by giving students freedom of choice. Our report suggests measures to 
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make such a choice more meaningful. But there ic a WO Gen, with which 
the present report does not deal but which nevertheless must be 
overcome if freedom of choice is to be a fair. and vealistte aay of 
breaking up the dual school systems of the South. The problem stems 
from the fact that many Negro schools in the South are tobeiter to 
their white counterparts. All school systems have a finite number of. 
schools and most have a total pupil capacity approximating the total 
number of potential students. If all the Negro parents, or an appreciable 
proportion of them, elect to send their children to the formerly 
allewhite schools, as is their right, © labeune the only place the 
displaced white students can go is to the formerly ram be) presumably 
inferior schools. The reluctance of white parents to send ade children 
to Negro schools suggests to me that the remedy must be ——- hot only 
in establishing systems of non- racial eet» but in improving the 
quality of the schools. Thus, it is important to stress not “merely 
the steps which must be taken in good conscience to comply with the law, 
but our commitment to positive measures which will mean better education 
for all in a context of equal eer ry for all. Our main concern, 
at this point in American history, should be that all achoois are 
improving. All would then become equally desirable. Fundamentally, 
this means better teachers, better facilities, better educational 
programs for all Americans, North and South, White and a re | 

A realistic and quite possible approach to this is, I sei. 1 at 
the immediate improvement of all teachers of each race, beginning with 


those who most need assistance in being better qualified as teachers. 
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At this precise time of transition, why not institute along with the 
whole process of desegregation in the South a positive program of upgrading 
all teachers in the present systems? In fact, the best teachers of 
either race, worthy of their profession, should be put in the schools 
needing the most help to improve. One might even think of rotating — 
teachers within the schools of a given district. There is already the 
existing pattern of academic year and Summer institutes for just this 
purpose of improving teachers. To enlarge this practice, we need the 
adding on of federal funds in the South, provided that the local 


comminities are committed to one good school system for all the children 


of the local community. 

If this positive action could be moved along quickly, with good will 
from all concerned, school administrators, parents, and students, then 
we could eliminate the present cat-and-mouse game which is going on 
between the Federal Office of Education and the local Southern school 
districts. In fact, I have a feeling that the South could solve its 
problem long before the North, which has an educational desegregation 
problem which may be less amenable to solution because of entrenched 


patterns of housing segregation. 
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CONCURRING STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER PATTERSON 


I wish to concur in Father Hesburgh's view: That while we are 
dealing in this survey with a short-term problem of compliance with 
a law, the lena-teen proiian wet not ca ommaueee by merely shifting 
students from one pant to angther. As long as we have bad schools 
and good schools, we will still have dual coun regardless of their 
racial Colima. I do not think social tensions will be relieved 
until we improve the bad schools, not simply repopulate them. I feel, 
therefore, that this survey is concerned largely with policing up the 
legal periphery of a vast substantive field into which we must ,yet go 
to find satisfactory and enduring answers. It is my hope that the 
Commission's comprehensive national study of racial isolation in the | ~ 
schools, being undertaken currently at the request of the President, 
will impel movement into the broader field. 

With respect to the more limited survey at hand, I think it well 
to emphasize a point which it makes at the outset: that Southern 
schools made significant progress toward desegregation in 1965. It 
is true that the highest estimate of the number of Southern Negro 
children enrolled in white schools was still only 7.5 per cent. It is 


also true that freedom of choice plans were found to be used in some 


schools as devices to maintain segregation. 
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But I think it well to emphasize that freedom of choice plans were 
also widely used across the Couth as devices to inaugurate desegregation. 
As the survey notes, 98 per cent of all the school districts in the 17 
southern and Border States have now been certified as qualified to 
receive Federal funds. Of these 4,823 school Setcicts, no less than 
1,563 adopted a policy of desegregation for the first time. I find this 
an impressive figure, a meaningful beginning. Even though Negro enroll- 
ment in the first year was oredaleieliiy low, it indicates to me sot that 
most communities of the South have caviled but that they have met their 
test well, made their basic decision to comply with the law, and passed 
their most difficult time, so that good faith and fairness toward all 
of the South's school children need not any longer be an issue. 

Investigation shows the issue does remain unsettled in some school 
districts; it is largely to those that the recommendations growing out 


of this survey are addressed. 
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‘Appendix 


Recommendation No, 3 


In a number of school desegregation cases experts have been used to 


advantage, See Dowell v. School Board of Oklahoma City Public Schools, 


244 F. Supp. 971 (W.D. Okla. 1965); Taylor v. Board. of Education of New 


Rochelle, 191 F, Supp. 181 (S.D.N.Y.. 1961); Jackson v; School Board of 


City of Lynchburg, 203 F, Supp. 701 (W.D. Va. 1962). 


Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary Act ‘of 1965, 70 Stat. 27 
(1965) appears to suthorize the Office of Education to enter into con- 
tracts with independent experts Por the purpose suggested. Pursuant to 
section 401 of the Act,: the Chini#s toner of Education is "authorized to 
make grantéts tit vehi CEL sind colleges and other iubi Le or. private 
agencies, institutions, and organizations and to individuals for research, 


surveys, and demonstrations in the field of education, ... 


Recommendation No. 4(a) 


Several courts have indicated that freedom'of, choice plans would 
not be acceptable if intimidation of Wapro peniiielal ciidenka te 
coummetitien with theds choice of a formerly silnciee ek lee shown, 
A Federal court in Virginia recently suggested that a freedom of choice 
plan would be unacceptable where there was "widespread hostility in 
the white community which might result in economic or other reprisals 
to a Negro parent who assumes the initiative in sending his child to a 


Bi 


predominantly wiifte school. . . ."' Earlier, a Federal court in Tennessee 


a/ Kier v. County School Board of Augusta County, Civil No, 65-C-5-H, 


W.D. Va., January 5, 1966, 
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had declared that "in the event ,.. economic or other pressure, overtly 
or covertly, is brought to bear on Negro parents and students (to prevent 
the exercise of a free choice), this Court ... might find it necessary 

to eliminate the choice provision from the plan in order 7 effectuate 


the mandate of the Supreme Court in the Brown decisions,"' Similarly, 


the Sixth Circuit stated that appropriate “modification” of a decree 


incorporating a free choice desegregation plan would be necessary upon a 


3/ 


showing “that there are impediments to the exercise of a free choice... . 


Recommendation No. 4(b) 


In Bradley v. School Board of the City of Richmond, 345 F.2d 310, 323 


(4th Cir. 1965), Judges Sobeloff and Bell, concurring, said: 


A plan of desegregation is more than a matter of words, 
The attitude and purpose of public officials, school 
administrators and faculties are an integral part of 
any plan and determine its effectiveness more than 

the words employed, If these public agents translate 
their duty into affirmative and sympathetic action 

the plan will work; if their spirit is obstructive, 

or at best negative, little progress will be made, no 
matter what form of words may be used. 


2 / Vick v. County Board of Education of Obion County, 205 F. Supp. 
436, 440 (W.D. Tenn, 1962), 


3/ Kelly v. Board of Education of City of Nashville, 270 F.2d 209, 


230 (6th Cir, i959), cert. denied, 361 U.S, 924 (1959). 


11h: 


Recommendation 4(c) 


The courts have held that, regardless of the grade involved, where 
space limitations preclude honoring every student's choice of school, 
preference should be given to children living nearest the favored school. In 


Gaines-v. Dougherty County Board of Education, 334 F.2d 983, 985 (Sth Cir. 


1964), the court ordered that each child attending the first or second 


: grade in the county public school system (the only two grades reached 
by the plan) should have free choice of schools to attend and provided 
further that "if there is insufficient: space in any school as a result 
of the making ‘of such choice, preference in granting such choice shall 
be solely on the basis of proximity of the child to the school." In 


Stell v. Savannah-Chatham County Board of Education, 333 F.2d 55, 65 (5th 


Cir, 1964), cert, denied, - 379 U.S. 933 (1964), the court, in reviewing 
a plan to desegregate the public school system of Savannah and Chatham 
County, Ciaineta. had held that "any an of assignment and transfer must 
be applied without regard to race in an even handed manner,.'' The court 


cited with approval that section of the plan instituted by Atlanta, 
Georgia dealing with freedom of choice: . 


Left in ‘the Atlanta Plan as used for assignment ‘and 
transfer was only the choice of a school by the pupil, 
and availability of space in the school chosen, with 
priority where space for all is not available to be 
based on ‘proximity of residence to school, This 
freedom of choice, with schools no longer being 
designated as white or Negro, in the grades to 

which the plan of desegregation has reached means 

that each child in the system may attend the school 
he chooses to attend, without regard to race so long 
as space is available in the school, and where it is 
not available to all it is to be awarded on the basis 
of proximity of the residence of the pupil to the school, 
(emphasis added), 


—_ 


4 333 F,2d at 65. See also Armstrong v. Board of Education of City of 
Birmingham, 332 F.2d 47 (1964), The freedom of choice plans adopted in Gaines 
and Stell _ were cited with approval in Lockett v., Board of Education of 


Muscogee County School District, 342 F.2d 225 (5th Cir. 1965). 
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Recommendation No. 4(d) 


There are many judicial decisions recognizing that when a grade is 
reached by a desegregation plan, assignment of students in that grade 
should be made on a nonracial basis. The Fifth Circuit has held that "a 
necessary part of any plan is a provision that the dual or bi-racial 
school attendance system, i.e., separate attendance areas, districts 
or zones for the races, shall teak contemporansously with the 


application of the plan to the respective grades when and as reached by 
5/ 
it." Although the Fourth Circuit has upheld a plan under which 


a pupil who fails to exercise a choice remains at the school to which he 
| 6 / 
originally was assigned on the basis of his race, the Eighth Circuit 
7/ 
has held to the contrary, specifically ruling that: 


The continuation of the dual attendance areas wherein 
whites are required to attend all-white schools and 
Negroes are required to attend all-Negro schools 

should they fail to elect otherwise is unconstitutional 
and must be remedied. 


5/ Stell v. Savannah-Chatham County Board of Education, 333 F.2d 55, 
64 (1964) cert. denied, 379 U.S. 933 (1964). See also Armstrong v. Board 
of Education of City of Birmingham, supra note 4, at 51; Davis v. Board 
of School Commissioners of Mobile County, 333 F.2d 53 (1964); Bush v. 
Orleans Parish School Board, 308 F.2d 491 (1962); Augustus v. Board of 
Public Instruction of Escambia County, 306 F.2d 862 (1962). 


6/ Bradley v. School Board of the City of Richmond, 345 F.2d 310 
(4th Cir.), rev'd on other grounds, 15 L ed 2d 187 (1965). 


7/ Kemp v. Beasley, 352 F.2d 14, 22 (8th Cir. 1965). 
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Recommendation No, 4(e) 


As the Office of Education has recognized in the present "Statement 
of Policies,'' the Commissioner of Education may require desegregation of 
faculty because faculty segregation impairs the rights of students to 
education free from racial considerations. It was suggested by Senator 
Humphrey in the debates on Title VI that the Commissioner of Education 
would be authorized to require faculty desegregation. He stated that 
"the Commissioner might also be justified in requiring elimination of 
racial discrimination in employment or assignment of teachers, at least 
where such discrimination affected the educational opportunities of 


students." 110 Cong. Rec. 6545 (1964). See Board of Public Instruction 


of Duval County v. Braxton, 326 F.2d 616, 620 (Sth Cir. 1964), cert. 


denied, 377 U.S. 924 (1964); Rogers v. Paul, 345 F.2d 117, 125 (8th Cir. 


~ ety 


1965), vacated and remanded, 15 L ed 2d 265 (1965); Lockett v. Board of 


Education of Muscogee County School District, 342 F.2d 225 (5th Cir. 1965) ; 


Bradley v. School Board of City of Richmond, 345 F.2d 310 (4th Cir. 1965), . 


rev'd, 15 L ed 2d 127 (1965); Northcross v. Board of Education of City of 


Memphis, 333 F.2d 661 (6th Cir. 1964); Jackson v. School Board of City 


of Lynchburg, 321 F.2d 230 (4th Cir. 1963); Mapp v. Board of Education 


of City of Chattanooga, 319 F.2d 571 (6th Cir. 1963); Augustus v. Board 


of Public Instruction of Escambia County, 306 F.2d 862 (5th Cir. 1962). 


Recently a Federal district court in Virginia, in approving a free 
choice plan, recognized that faculty segregation perpetuated the racial 
identity of the schools and required the immediate desegregation of teachers 


and etaff, The court's decree stipulated thet insofar as possible, the 


percentage of Negro teachers in each school should approximate the 


ii 


percentage of Negro teachers in the entire system for the 1965-66 schoo: 


8 / 
season, See also Dowell v. School Board, 244 F. Supp. 971, 977-78 


(W.D. Okla, 1965). 


Recommendation No, 5 


In several cases the courts have invalidated geographic zoning 
arrangements upon determining that they were racially discriminatory 
in their intent, operation, or effect, The Sixth Circuit, for example, 
held that in Memphis the school authorities, in rezoning the schools 
purportedly to accomplish desegregation, had gerrymandered the zone lines 
in an attempt to preserve racial segregation, The court rejected the 
contention that “drawing zone lines in such a manner as to disturb the 
people as little as possible is a proper factor in rezoning the ing at 
And a Federal court in North Carolina ordered desegregation of the Durham 
schools after having found that school zone lines had “been drawn along 
racial residential lines, rather than along natural a the 
perimeters of compact areas surrounding particular schools."' | Present 
or past laws or ordinances requiring racial segregation in housing or 
education, considered in tandem with a particular geographic zoning plan, 


pe oY 
also may render the plan repugnant to constitutional requirements, 


§/ Kier v. County School Board of Augusta County, supra note ltl. 


.S./ Northcross v. Board of Education of City of Memphis, 333 F.2d 661, 
664 (6th Cir, 1964), 


LO / Wheeler v, Durham City Board of Education, Civil No. C-54-D-60, M.D. 
N.C,, August 3, 1964, 


11/ Holland v. Board of Public Instruction of Palm Beach County, 258 
F.2d 730 (5th Cir. 1958); Dowell v. School Board Of Oklahome City Fublic 


Schools, 244 F. Supp. 971 (W.D. Okla, 1965). 
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In Northcross v. Board of Education of City of Memphis, 333 F.2d 


661, 664 (6th Cir. 1964), the court held that the burden of proof is 
on the school district to demonstrate that geographic rezoning lines © 
were not drawn for the purpose of preserving segregation. 


2 Recommendation No. 6. 


In Singleton v. Jackson Municipal Separate School District, 348 F.2d 


729, 731 (Sth Cir. 1965) the Fifth Circuit said: 


If in some district courts judicial guides for 
approval of a school desegregation plan are more 
acceptable to the community or substantially less 
burdensome than H.E.W. guides, school boards may 
turn to the Federal courts as a means of circum- 
venting the H.E.W. requirements for financial aid. 
Instead of a uniform policy relatively easy to 
administer, both the courts and the Office of 
Education would have to struggle with individual 
school systems on /an/ ad hoc basis. If judicial 
standards are lower than H.E.W. standards, recal- 
citrant school boards in effect will receive a 
premium for recalcitrance; the more the intransigence, 
the bigger the bonus. 


MOnument S6-1140 


January 29, 1966 


Dear Sir: 


A few weeks ago we mailed you a copy of our Black Paper--"The 

Education of Minority Group Children in the New York City Public 

~ Schools, 1965"--and a copy of an appeal to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education and the Chairman of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. The appeal asks that all federal funds be withheld 
from the New York City Board of Education until an investigation is 
made into the Board's policies that continue to rob minority group 
children of an equal, integrated education. 


Since then, the following have occurred: 


Superintendent of Schools Bernard Donovan released the 
"Two R" report showing that the reading level of 
minority group children has not improved appreciably 
despite more special services, so-called Remedial Pro- 
grams, "pilot" projects and pious pro-integration 
statements; 


The New York City Board of Education has applied for 
federal funds totaling more than $2,000,000 and all 
indications are that the applications will be approved; 


The callous attitude of the Board of Education toward 
minority group children was underscored when, during 
the recent transit strike, hundreds of Harlem children 
were turned away in the cold at Music & Art, Taff and 
other high schools. This despite a directive from 
Superintendent Donovan that each child was to report to 
the high school nearest his home; 


The Board of Education refused to review its projected 
1966-67 construction program which will establish at 
least 50 new segregated schools; 


The Board has failed to make effective use of the Educa- 
tional Park concept to help desegregate and permanently 
integrate the New York City school system; 


P.O. Box 164, Lincolnton Sta. 
New York, N. Y. 10037 
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The Board's program of decentralization of the New 

York City school system has proven to be another device 
for institutionalizing the present dual racial setup. 
Under this plan, five additional segregated school 
districts have been created. In each district, the 
local Superintendent has been given authority to admi- 
nister, but only within the context of the already 
seqregqated district. In addition, the movement of 
children across district |ines--essential if schools are 
to be desegregated--is hampered by restrictions and a 
lack of clear lines of authority. 


The time to act is now! We ask you to join with us in pushing our 
appeal to the federal authorities. | 


WRITE or WIRE: 
Harold Howe, U.S. Commissioner of Education; 
Francis Keppel, Assistant Secretary for Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare; 
Congressman Adam Clayton Powell, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
Urge them to freeze all federal funds to the New York City Board of 
Education until there is a complete investigation and overhaul of the 
racial policies of the school system. 


ACT TODAY: 


The greivous wrongs done our children, as documented in the "Black 
Paper" and the Appeal, must be righted now--before the present crop of 
youngsters are permanently programmed into retardation, resulting in 
hopelessness, apathy, dependency and despair. 


Yours for equal education, 
eich Te 
lsaiah Robinser;~Chetrman;~. 
_oHatTem Parents Committee ms 
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ON MARCH 13 PARENTS AND COMMUNITY . 
WILL BEGIN TO BOYCOTT P.S. 36-125 
WHY? WHAT HAS BROUGHT US TO THIS DECISION TO BOYCOTT? 


BACKGROUND 
For more than twenty years our community has been working to get a new public 
school for our children--where they would get a fine public education.... 


1948  P.S. 125, formerly a private school for about 500 children, 
became our community school; remodeled by the Board of 
Education to serve 1,500 children; 


— 1959 Grant and Morningside begin to open; school crowds up to 
1,900 children; no new school in sight; 


1963-4 Community and parents fight for present location of new 
school--winning against overwhelming opposition--so that 
our new school could be close to the majority of children 
it would serve and the community would be united; 


1966 We fought to get a zone which would include all the 
children in our community=--we won: 


1964 We fought to get Early Childhood facilities in our new 
school--the first in New York City--and we won: 


WHAT DO WE WANT? 
Now our new building is about to open...and we now see that a new building 
alone will not guarantee us a quality education for our children. 


The majority of our children in P.S. 125 are behind level in reading... 


Just as we fought for the building 
and for the site 
and for the zone 


Now we are fighting to get quality education in our 
new sister schoolsS..ce. 


_ WE MUST BE PERMITTED TO CONTINUE OUR PARTICIPATION IN THE LIFE OF THE SCHOOL.... 
We want to have a voice in the selection of our principal because we believe 
the principal of the school will have the ultimate responsibility for the tone 
and the performance of our school and its staff. We want a principal who...by 
his past experience and performance has shown that he can improve pupil achieve- 
ment...a principal who wants to work with our community...who understands our 
community. But since November, 1966, when we made this simple request to the 
Board of Education, we have met only frustration, antagonism, and heartache. 


OF COURSE WE DO NOT WANT TO BOYCOTT....We have a Negotiating Team ready to sit 
down with the Board of Education night or day....But we are tired of promises 
and verbal agreements which get broken again and again. If a written promise 
for legitimate and significant parent-community participation in the life of 


lis 


the school is not forthcoming from the Board of Education by March 13, the boy- 
cott will begin on that date and continue until the Board of Education and the 
Parent-Community group come to terms. 


THE SPECIFIC DEMANDS OF THE PARENTS AND COMMUNITY ARE: 


1. <A contract from the Board of Education that will recognize 
the legitimate right of the parents and community to participate 
in the development of criteria and the selection of the principal 


of P.S. 36-125. 


2. The general criteria for the selection of the new principal are: 


° The principal's past performance 

b) The principal's willingness to work with the 
community : 

ec) The principal's understanding of the community. 


3. All planning for P.S. 36-125 will be based upon the meaningful 
participation of the Parent-Community group in the determination 
of: Peo 


curriculum and materials 

teacher accountability | 

all other matters in regard to P.S. 36-125 
implementation and evaluation. 


&oo' Dp 


Boycott Information Headquarters: Grant Community Center 
1301 Amsterdam Avenue 
Tel.: 866-1200 


Mrs. Maude Katz, Chairman of Boycott Committee 
Mrs. Anita du Boulay, Chairman of P.S. 36-125 
Parents Association. 


DURING THE P,S. 36-125 BOYCOTT YOUR CHIID 
WILL RECEIVE QUALITY EDUCATION~--AT THE 


West Harlem Liberation School 


WHAT IS A LIBERATION SCHOOL? 

A Liberation ("Freedom”) School is a school run by parents and community. It 
is a school that provides quality education for each child. It is interested in 
the personal welfare of each child: his ethnic heritage, his family, his neighbor- 
hood, his personal development, his intellectual achievement. It assumes that no 
child is “disadvantaged,” "culturally deprived," or anything else like that. It 
assumes that each child can and should learn honestly about what his life is made 
up of, and should acquire adequate skills to fully live that life. 


WHY IS THERE THE WEST HARLEM LIBERATION SCHOOL? : 

The West Harlem Liberation School grew out of a need for better education 
than is presently given at P.S. 36-125. It grew out of the realization of the 
failure of P.S. 125 to provide our children with the kind of education that will 
enable them to deal with the inequalities that exist in the world, for we know 
they do exist. This school came about because we have decided that we can and 
must do something to help ourselves. The cycle of undereducated, underdeveloped, 
and underemployed must be broken. The school will continue to run as long as the 
Board of Education refuses to recognize the honest demands for "full and meaningful 
parent-comminity participation" at P.S. 36-125. Unlike the present setup at | 
P.S. 36-125, the West Harlem Liberation School will be YOUR school and YOUR CHILD' 
school from top to bottom. | 


WHAT WILL THE WEST HARLEM LIBERATION SCHOOL BE LIKE? 


1. The PRINCIPAL will be Prof. Preston Wilcox of the Columbia University 
School of Social Work. A black parent with two children at P.S. 125, 
Prof. Wilcox is an expert in community organizing and public education. 
He has worked with minority groups and community-run poverty programs. 
He is now a consultant to both the NYC and the Mississippi Head Start 
programs. The Office of Economic Opportunity turns to him for advice 
on Upward Bound programs. And he helps run (he's on the Board) a ra- 
cially and economically mixed elementary school on 96th St. In short, 
he's qualified! 


2. The TEACHERS will be trained and experienced, from community, private, 
and public institutions--including Teachers College, Agnes Russell, 
Union Seminary, etc.-~-and parents. 


3. The HOURS will be the regular ones: 8:45 a.m. to 3:00 pem. 


4, The CURRICULUM will develop a better understanding of who lives and 
works in this community. Since our children are aware of their differ~- 
ences, we will develop a respect for aniappreciation of these differ- 
ences. Reading and mathematics will be stressed as we study the 
community. ace 


5e« LUNCHES will be served for children not bringing their own; milk will 
be served to all. 
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6. Your child's SABETY will be insured. 
- There will be on-the-job nurses 
- children will be escorted to and from school 
- parents will assure safety in the buildings 


7. There will be AFTER-SCHOOL and PRE-SCHOOL programs for children of | 
working parents. 


8. It will be an OPEN SCHOOL. Parents are invited and encouraged to 
sit in and fully participate in all of their children's classes. 


9. Application is being made to the Board of Regents to CHARTER the West — 
Harlem Liberation School under the laws of New York State. It will be 
@ LEGAI, school, 


10. It will be held in such PLACES as St. Mary's Episcopal Church, Riverside 
Church, Grant and Manhattanville Centers--and more such good facilities. 


ii. It is a school SUPPORTED by practically all Harlem and Morningside 
Heights groups and institutions, and especially the Parents Council 
District 4, and Grant Tenants Association. 

12. It will be a FREE school. 

THE WEST HARLEM LIBERATION SCHOOL WILL BEGIN MARCH 13. 
IT WILL REMAIN OPEN AS LONG AS NECESSARY--UNTIL THE 
BOYCOTT IS OVER AND WE WIN OUR FIGHT. 


You should REGISTER your children NOW on the following form. 


Dan Limerick, Chairman 
Rev. Neale Secor, Co-chairman 


Fill,out the attached Registration Form and Bring to: Prof. Preston R. Wilcox, 
Prindipal, West Harlem Liberation School, c Jo Boycott Information Headquarters, 
Grant Community Center, 1301 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, New York. 


Boycott Information Heedquarters: Grant Community Center 
1301 Amsterdam Avenue 


Mrs. Maude Katz, Chairman of Boycott Committee 
Mrs. Anita du Boulay, Chairman of P.S. 36-125 
Parents Association 


LIBERATION SCHOOL REGISTRATION FORM 
Fill out and Bring to: Prof. Preston R. Wilcox, Principal, West Harlem Liberation 
School, c/o Boycott Information Headquarters, Grant Community Center, 1301 Amster- 
dam Avenue, New York, New York. 


L of 


(address; apartment; telephone (home 
and work) 


want my child (children) to be registered for the WEST HARLEM LIBERATION SCHOOL. 


Name(s) of Children Ages Class 

I can bring my children to and from school. you... n°. 
ft can send lunch with my children. yes no 

I want my children in the After-School Program. yes no 


I am interested in attending a Parents' Class at 
night to learn how I can improve my child's 
education at home. yes no 


I have the following suggestions for the curriculum and teaching at the West 
Harlem Liberation Academy. 
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What else can you do to help us? 


TEACHERS: Can you or a friend teach elementary subjects-- 
phonics, arithmetic, history, Negro history, minority 
history, English, science? Arts and crafts? Music? 


HELPERS: Can you prepare school lunches, escort children 
to and from the liberation school, type, work as aide? 


SUPPLIERS: Can you donate paper, pencils, crayons, paints, 
clay, notebooks, paper cups and plates, books, food, etc.? 
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|| SAVE OUR STUDENTS!!! 
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YOU CAN HELP UPGRADE EVERY CHILD'S EDUCATION BY TOTAL PARENT=COMMUNITY INVOLYWENT 
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|} PARENT: COMLINTY COMMITTEE For  PS.36-125! 
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HEADQUARTERS open EVERY day at 0500 Ae Me 
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REMEMBER- to Register your child for LIBERATION SCHOOL= Starts MONTAY March 15 


Registration forms at GRANT BOYCOTT HEADQUARTERS 
ee eeekeeen eR REe/eR Kee KeKEKR KE HE KHHEK KHER HH K KE HE Paintin cates 
Mrs» Juanita du Bouley, Chairman ~ Mys,» Maude Katz, Boycott Chairman = 866-1200: 
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UPGRADE YOUR ch . EDUCATION 
BY TOTAL PARENT INVOLVEM ony 


SCHOOLS SHOULD SERVE THE COMMUNI _~ 
NOT SOME DOWNTOWN BUREAUCRACY 
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| COME BRING YOUR CHILDREN 10 THE LINE: 
THUR. & FRI. MARCH gs 10% from $49 AM j 
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Boycor? SPONSORED BY LIBERATION SCHOOL 
PAREN T/COMMUNI TY COMMI TTEE Prinoipal s Profe Preston Wilcox 


Mrs. Juanita du Boulay, Chairman x Got your > Registration Forms at 


Mrse Maude Katz, Boycott Chairman Boycott Information Headquarters 
-Grant Community Center - 
1301 Amsterdam Avenue, NYC 
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SEQUENCE OF EVENTS SURROUNDING COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
WITH PUBLIC SCHOOL 201 


The following chronology is an attempt by members of the East 
Harlem Community to put down some of the action taken by community 
Organizations, parents, and city officials in regard to what is now 
known as "Intermediate School 201." This does not attempt to be ex- 
haustive, but rather to give a picture of the months and years of con- 
cern which have gone into the struggle to make 201 something more than | 
another segregated ghetto school - a dead-end for the majority of 
students who have the misfortune to attend such a school. What follows 
is a description of frustration, bad faith, and anger. It is our hope 
that the responsible city officials will act to meet the just demands 
of the parents and citizens of East Harlem and Harlem to make 201 a 
school of superior quality with an integrated student body, a school 
which will serve as a model for the 4-4-4 plan of reorganization for - 
the whole school system. 


1958 —- 201 was proposed as a Junior High School to accommodate children 
who lived north of 125th Street and were going south to JHS 120 and 
JHS 45, both of which were. overcrowded. 


1960-61 - In the summer of 1960 preliminary discussions between the 
Board of Education and architects resulted in the proposed structure. 
Early in 1961 members of the local school board were consulted. 


1961 -62 A meeting was called by Eugene Hult of architects and 
school planners. Ben Willis was keynote speaker. At this meeting 
Curtis and Wright (architects) presented plans for an air-conditioned 
school building. When asked if the community had been notified, the | 
answer was "no," but they were sure the community would be delighted. | 
Subsequently: local school board members insisted that these plans | 
be presented to the community. 


1962- For the first time, community meetings, sponsored by Local . 
Planning Board 11 and the local school board gave parents an oppor- 
tunity to be heard concerning the proposed.school. There was great 
Opposition to the school being constructed in the community as an- 
other segregated junior high school. The lack of playground facili- 
ties was noted. Parents demanded health data on the effect of air | 
conditioning (which was promised, but never forthcoming). The pro- 

posed school became a center of conflict within the community be- 

tween those who wanted a new school, and those who wanted assur- 

ances of the type of school that was being proposed. The East 

Harlem Triangle Community Association and Chambers Memorial Church 

drew up a proposal which represented the broadest community con- 


sensus. 


Finally plans for the school proceeded with assurances from’ 
school officials that it would provided an excellent curriculum and 


an integrated student body. 


1964 —- Construction began on what was then Junior High School 201. 


1965 -—- Construction continued with the community understanding that 

the School System would honor its assurances as to the type of school 

201 would be. In the spring, shortly after having been appointed to 

replace Dr. Calvin Gross; Dr. Bernard Donovan stated at a public meet-= 

ing attended by Mrs. Dorothy Jones and Mrs. Ellen Lurie, members of 

Local School Board 6, and various church members, that 201 would be 

an integrated Intermediate school following the guidelines of the a 
Allen Plan's reorganization of the School System. He suggested that a 
white students would be attracted by its special program and acces- a 
| sibility via the Triboro Bridge. He also alluded to having the school 

- related to a University, accompanied by special programs. 


In October, 1965, and at subsequent meetings of the Local School 
| Board #4, 201 was a major item on the agenda. Duly called meetings 
| of the elementary schools proposed as feeder schools for 201 were 
called to submit names for the new school. While the community was 
assured that no name would be chosen without its consultation, a 
Board of Education Staff Bulletin was published referring to 201 as 


the "Arthur Schoenberg School." 


Miffed by the breach of trust over the naming of the school, 
parents began pressing for details on the school’s program, the 
specifics of the zoning, the selection of staff, etc. No satis- 
factory answers were forthcoming from staff members of the School 


| System. 


| 1966 - January At the January meeting of the Local School Board 4, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools Daniel Schreiber informed the 
parents that the primary feeder schools for 201 would be P.S. 24. 

and P.S. 39, which would do nothing to relieve the overcrowded con- 
ditions in JHS 120. Mrs. Helen Testamark, President of the Parents's 
Association of JHS 120; and Mr. Isaiah Robinson, Chairman of Harlem 

| Parents' Committee, wrote Dr. Donovan for a clarification of this and 
other matters. Their questions were not resolved. 


At this meeting, Mr. Schreiber also announced that the School 
would open April 1. When pressed for answerS on how it was possible 
to have Intermediate School programs ready by that time, where the 
white students would come from, and whether the school would be com- 
plete, Mr. Schreiber's only response was that the school would he 


“educationally ready." Parents understood this to mean it would have 
the same criteria for what is "education" as the surrounding schools. 


The community surrounding 201 became increasingly aroused by 
the lack of responsible action or even answers from responsible 
school officials. Community and Parents" Association meetings were 
held to discuss the developing crisis. Previous to this time, almost 
all of the conversations regarding 201 were held outside the East 
Harlem Community and did not include parents and community persons 
who were responsible for the new school. People were determined that 
those officials responsible for the new school would be forced to 


listen to the community. 


Mayor Lindsay'sTask Force on Poverty was held at P.S. 154. 201 
was reported on in Getail by parents and community residents of 


Harlem and East Harlem. 


January 28 — Parents and community persons met with Mr. Schreiber 
and Borough President Motley. Schreiber repeated that the school > 
would not open until "educationally ready,” but could not elaborate 
On what he meant by this term. 


Winter -—- Spring - The New York Police Department held Community 
Committee meetings at the Harlem YMCA and the Salvation Army. 201 
was discussed as a possible source of major tension and possible 
violence if the education issues surrounding the school were not 


satisfactorily resolved. 


February - Under increasing pressure from the community, Mr. Schreiber 
announced that 201 would be an "integrated" school. When pressed as 
to how this was to be achieved, he explained that it would contain 
representative numbers of Negro and Puerto Rican children. This had 
the obvious result of fanning community anger. 


March 22 — Mrs. Edythe B. Edwards, Chairman of East Harlem Union for 
Egual Achievement in Schools, called Dr. Donovan to arrange a meeting 
with parents and community groups concerned with the problems of 

I.S. 201. His answer was that such a meeting would take place ina 


couple of days. 


March 23 -— Commissioner for Human Rights, William Booth, met with 
community representatives. He strongly supported the position that 
the school must be integrated, i.e. Negro, Puerto Rican, and white 
students. 


March 25 — Parents started a petition drive and collected over 2,000 


Signatures. The goal was every parent in Harlem. 


March 27 — A telegram was sent by Mrs. Edwards on behalf of parents 
and community groups stressing the urgency of the situation. 


March 28 — Community representatives met with Superintendent of 
Schools Donovan. In reply to the two major demands of the group - 
that a Community Committee be formed to which staff would be ac- 
countable and that the school be integrated - Mr. Donovan replied 
that lacked authority to act and suggested that only the Board of 
Education was empowered to deal with such matters of policy. Dr. 
Donovan pledged to assist the group in setting up such a meeting. 


March - The Human Rights Commission Hearings were held at Salem 
Methodist Church. 201 was extensively reported on. 


April 1 -—- A demonstration in front of Schreiber'’s office supported 
by Parents Council #4 was held to reinforce the community's demant 
that 201 not be opened before September, 1966. Shortly thereafter 
Schreiber reported that the school would not open during the Spring 
term, 1966. : E 


A meeting was also held on this day with Mrs. Sally Allen, special 
assistant to Mayor Lindsay on education. She was appraised of the 
201 situation and given information on some of the issues involved. 


APril 18 — Local School Board #4 sponsored an open community meeting 
at JHS 120 at which Mayor Lindsay, Dr. Donovan, and Miss Debby Jackson 
(for Commissioner Booth) attended along with 1,000 Harlem and East 
Harlem residents. From 7:30 p.m. to after 2:00 a.m. the local schools 


were denounced as totally inadequate. 


/ 


April 26 — District 4 Parents Council met... Mr. Schreiber announced 
a new feeder pattern for 201 where by P.S. 24, 39, and 7 would be the 
principal feeder schools for 201 with some children coming in from 
155 and 96. The purpose of the gerrymandered pattern, which dipped 
far south into East Harlem but excluded elementary schools adjacent 
to 201 in the north, was to achieve a student body of 50% Negro and 
50% Puerto Rican students. While the Local School Board had been 
informed of the change in zoning, they had warned Schreiber to discuss 
it with the community before making it public. The community, which 
was not involved in the zoning discussion, was furious. Not only 
was Schreiber refining his phony concept of "integration," he was. 
gerrymandering the zoning to achieve it, and without consulting the 
community groups and parents associations which had been working on 
the school for months. It is hard to conceive of a move calculated 
to generate more bad feeling within the East Harlem community. 


Mr. Schreiber's gerrymandering resulted in increased activity in 
community organization over the 201 issue. By now the school had be- 
come a symbol of the bad faith of the Public School System and the 
contempt which its officials held for parents in the ghetto. It was 
also seen as a test of the Board's good faith in moving to reorganize 
the school system to achieve integration. 201, one of the first 
three "model" schools (as Dr. Donovan described it) to be opened in 
the Fall of 1966 was proposed to be a segregated school. The East 
Harlem and Harlem communities were determined that this would not 


happen. 


May 18 — Incensed by the announcement that their children were being 
sent North to 201 for the purpose of "integrating” the school, 150 
Puerto Rican Parents from P.S. 96 picketed the school on the day of 


its "May Festival." 


s 


May 23 -—- U.S. Civil Rights Commission Hearings were held at the 
Salem Methodist Church. 201 was described in detail as a case history 
of how de facto segregated education is perpetuated. | 


May 25 —- 300 parents attended a mass meeting at Chambers Memorial 
Church to prepare for a boycott of P.S. 96. A letter from Mr. Morris 
Iushewitz, Chairman of the School Board's Committee on Integration, 
was received inviting a committee to meet with his Board committee. 
His invitation was declined. The community decided to meet with the 
full Board of Education or not at all, as only the full Board had 


the power to act. 


May 27 —- P.S. 96 was boycotted as a protest against the gerrmandering 
of the 201 lines. 90% of the children were absent from school. After 
picketing for the morning hours; 200 parents marched across town to 
Mr. Schreiber's office and sat in until he submitted in writing a 
statement rescinding his zoning order. He finally complied. 


May 31 - Mr. Jacob Landers, Superintendent for Interqration for the 
Board of Education, met with District 4 Parents' Council (all the 
Parents' Association presidents of District 4 schools) to try to re 
solve the 201 controversy. No agreement was reached on any of the 
basic issues of zoning, curriculum, integration, etc. concerning 

the school. The parents informed Dr. Landers that they were finished 
with discussions on any level below that of the whole Board of 


Education. 


June 8 — At its monthly meeting, Local School Board 4 voted to 
support the community position that the school should remain closed 
until the student body was integrated. This specifically included 
the summer session. 


June 10 - A demonstration was held at 201. Many of those picketing 
the school moved spontaneously to obstruct the traffic at Madison 


Avenue and 127th Street. 


June 13 - Representatives from the community met with Barry Gotterer 
representing Mayor Lindsay. Gotterer assured those present that he 
had been in touch with the Board of Education and hoped that the 

full Board would consent to meet with East Harlem people on the 201 
crisis. Gotterer related that the Board would consider such a meeting 
at its closed session on Wednesday, June 15, and that he would inform 
East Harlem of the Board’s decision as soon as he received it. He 
also promised to set up a meeting with the Mayor at the earliest 


possible time. 


June 14 — The appointed Principal of 201, Mr. Lisser; circulated an 
application to local children urging them to attend a summer remedial 
program at 201 if they would be "attending 201 in the Fall.” It 

was also made known that P.S. 24, a proposed feeder elementary school, 
would hold its graduation exercises in the 201 auditorium. This the 
parents believe is a deliberate attempt by school officials to cause 
dissension between parents and children by trying to "brainwash" 
children to attend 201 by whatever means possible. 


June 15 -— Mr. Gotterer's office informed the community that the Board 
of Education had denied a request for a meeting with the whole Board, 
but that the Chairman and the five-member Committee on Integration 
would meet on Monday, June 20. A committee was formed to protest this 
decision of the Board at its open public meeting that evening. A 
group of parents and community people demanded a hearing before the 
full Board. The Board refused to put 201 on the agenda, but Dr. 
Garrison promised to invite and "urge” all 9 members of the Board to 
attend the Monday, June 20th meeting with Harlem and East Harlem rep- 


resentatives. 


June 16 — Under pressure from the community, the graduation exercises 
for P.S. 24 were shifted from 261 to another school. 


June 17 - A letter was sent by parents and community groups to State 


Commissioner Allen requesting an appointment to discuss problems sur- 
rounding I:S;: 201. 


SUMMARY: The Harlem community 1s committed to keeping 201 closed by 
whatever means necessary until assurances on the specifics of the 
program going into the school are forthcoming and an integrated zon- 


ing plan approved. 


Intermediate School 201 points out the urgent need for the 
Board of Education to immediately develop a Master Plan and timetable 
for the desegregation of the New York City Public School System. 


We in the Harlem community can no longer tolerate the un- 
willingness of the Board to execute its sole function, that of edu- 


cating all children. 


June 20, 1966 

Board of Education Meeting with 
Parents and Community Groups from 
Harlem on I.S. 201 


CCNTIUVCUATICN 


SECUETDCE CF EVETTE SUxiCUlLILCG CCRSUVITY IMVCLVENEKT 
WITE FUELIC £CECCL 201 


Jure 20--/ meetire was hela with the tcard cf Education. fn impasse 
was reached -ecause the Doard refused to recornize the determination 
of the community to male I.S. 201 a top quality intergrated school,or 
lLeep the school closed. linutes were taken br the community represen- 
tatives ard a Toard secretary. The Loard's minutes seemed to be inac- 
curate and deliberately censored. 


June 20--/ letter was sert Ev Vrs. Testamark, Iresident of Iarents 
Council 74, to Conpressman William F. iyan to set up an appointment 
with Commissioner Farold Fowe, Federal Commissioner of Education. 


Jure 21--/nswer from /llen's office recommending that we contact the 
office in the near future to set up an appointment. 


“ure 21--/fter receiving a call from Sally Allen recuestinp the parents 
ard communitv represerCatives to meet with herself and Tonald Elliott 

at City Hall, “seeminplv igroring the fact that parents had made it 
clear they would meet with no ore tut the layor), Mrs. Edwards remind 
Fer about the havor's appoirtment. Ir. Elliott asked that we meet with 
them to discuss details so that the l avor would be fully informed -efore 


Fe met with the proup. 


The meetirp was apreed upor orlv if we met at Community Association 
of East Harlem Triangle. 


hrs. Edwards sent a letter to the layor stressing the need for the 
promised appointmert. 


Jure 22--Farents and community representatives met with Lonald Elliott 
ard Sally Allen from the Il.ayor's office to discuss the history and 
parent's demands for I.£. 201. 


Jure 23--/ call was received by |! rs. Edwards from Jacob Landers to try 
to set up a meeting for what he termed, "continuing dialogue," but was 
told dialogue with the DCoard was finished concerning 201, unless change 
in policy were forthcoming, and meeting with anvone who had nothing to 
do with policy was a waste of time. 


Jure 2¢é--Letter was sert Ly Pr. Karlson on behalf of the community to 
Federal Commissioner Fowe, recuesting an appointment to discuss 201. 


Around this time, attempts were being made by Board officials to 
divide parerts and community proups. 
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June 2°--Unofficially, the community had heard 201 would not open for 
the summer. | 


June 2°--A letter from the Mayor confirmed this rumor, and an appoint- 
ment for July lst. 


July i--Farents and community representatives met with the lh.ayor. The 
meeting ended with a feeling of bitterness and frustration on the part 
of the community people who felt the Mayor failed to address himself 
to the educational "crisis" in the Harlem community where €5% of the 
children are being crippled. They encountered the same vagueness that 
is customary in meetings with Board officials. 


July 1--After meeting with Mayor Lindsay, the community group went 

irectlv to the Citv commission on Human Rights to file a formal com- 
plairt apainst the Board of Education, charping the perpetuation of 
seererated inferior schools. 


Julv5--Rev. Bok Michols sent a letter to the Mayor, stressing certain 
poirts of importance that weren't discussed fully due to the l.ayor's 
hastv departure. 


Julvé--Communitv people met at Community Association of East Harlem 
Triarple to sign the formal complaint apainst the Board of Education. 
They were told investigation of the complaint would bepin the following 


week. 


Julvl2--Dr. Karlson received an answer from Howe sugpesting, because 

of the vigorous, active interest shown by Commissioner Allen. .... 
there should be discussion of contents of letter with Allen to see if 
other steps are necessary. 


Julv 13--Mrs. Testmark received answer from Congressman William F. 
Rvar acknowledging receipt of her letter ard was trying to set up an 
appointmert with Commissioner Howe. 


Julv 1@--Letter was received from State Commissioner Allen extending 
his reprets at not being able to meet with parents and community fProups. 
He also urged parents to meet and work things out with the Board of 
Educatior since he couldn't intervene without a recuest from the Board. 
This answer only added more fuel to the community fire. 


Julv 20--Letter was sent to Commissioner William Booth (Citwv Commission 
or Fuman Rights) from Mrs. Edwards and Mrs. Testmark, on behalf of the 
community, to urge his personal intervention. 


Julv 22--Fhone call received by lrs. Testmark from Federal Commissioner 


of Education Harold Yowe, setting up a meeting in his office (Washing- 
fon. D.C.:): for August Sth. to discugs I.S. 201. 


July 25 — Mrs. Edwards and Mrs. Testamark met with Fred Williams, newly 
appointed Assistant Superintendent in charge of integration, from the 
Board, to discuss any new plans he had for the desegregation of the 

New York City Public School System, and specifically I.S. 20l. Mr. 
Williams had no plans, but preferred to discuss the "pretty” new 
building with its programs that even he didn't know too much about. 

His purpose was to create new dialogue with the Board-approved 201 
principal and to get parents to accept what the Board was offering, 
short of integration. He spoke of the possibility of the Board ac- 
cepting a highly diluted version of a Community Committee. 


Nothing of importance was accomplished regarding demands 
around I.S.. 201. 


Also in attendance was Deborah Jackson (CCHR) and Olvin 
McBarnett (Human Relations, Board of Education). 


July 28 — Answer to Commissioner Allen's letter of July 18, re- 
questing that he intervene. 


July 29— Representatives who attended the Mayor's meeting July lst, 
received letters outlining steps he felt should be taken and goals 
to be accomplished around I.S. 201. 


Summary — At this time the Board still has no master plan for deseg- 
regation, or any significant plans to upgrade the quality of education 
in our segregated-.schools, but are involved in piecemeal measures to 
pacify the white community to the disadvantage of minority group 
children. 


In the process, thousands of lives are being crippled by the 
Board’ S manipulations, and human potential is being distroyed. 


At this point, parents and community groups feel that City 
and Board officials have not responded to a "crisis", where 85 per 
cent of the children are under level. 


Because of the inaction on the part of City and Board of- 
ficials, the community places the blame for our "educational crisis” 
at the door of City Hall, 110 Livingston Street, and the State and 
Federal Commissioners who must be aware of the corrupt Board function- 
ing in New York City. 


The community feels their children are not expendable, as 
City and Board officials think they are, and will protect the future 
of their most precious possessions with the only great power they have: 
| Their Bodies: 
| We cannot afford the loss of another generation. 

201 will not open as another inferior school. 

August 5, 1966 

Submitted to Federal Commissioner on Education, Harold Howe, III-at 
meeting with Parents and Community Groups from Harlem. 


THE CONTROVERSY OVER Ie S. 201 


One View and a Proposal by Preston Wilcox 


In this paper, I am going to set aside for the: moment the issue of I. S- 20l's 
Segregated status and concentrate instead on what I see as an opportunity 
presented by the opening of this school to experiment with a new approach to 
relations between the community and the public educational systeme This approach 
should not be construed as resignation in the face of continued school segregation, 
or as an acceptance of the "neighborhood school" as this is commonly regarded by 
opponents of integration. 


If one believes that a segregated white school can be a "good" school, then one 
must believe that a segregated Negro and Puerto Rican school, like Ie Se 201, can 
be a "good" school alsoe We must be concerned with those who are left behind and 
‘who will be left behind even if the best conceivable school desegregation program 
should be implemented. And behind my concern lies the conviction that one can be 
black (or white or Puerto Rican), reside and attend school in an enforced ghetto, 
and still be successfully educated to the limits of his potentialitics. 


I begin with the fact that the present public educational system is not training 
the vast majority of youth in the ghetto to anything like the limits of their 
potentialities, 


If it is true that the public school system can do no more than it is already 
doing, then the communities of the poor must be prepared to act for themselves. 

The residents of the ghetto must seize the opportunity to assume a leadership 

role in the education of their own children, just as they must become involved 

in the directim of all programs set up to serve their needs, In this they claim 
only a chance to exercise, for better or worse, the same right which is exercised 
by some of those outside the ghetto. Whit this means is that "a community presence" 
be established at a high level of educational administration, and that an 
instrumentality be developed which would assure minority group parents of direct 
access to the channels of informed opinion and power. 


In what follows, I am proposing a fundamental restructuring of the relations . 
between school and community based on a radical redistribution of power, I am 
thinking of I. S. 201 and the population it will serve, but the relevance of 
what I propose to other schools and other communities should be readily apparent. 


I suggest that a School-Community Committee be established at this schoole It 
would be composed of individuals with close ties to, and knowledge of the community. 
These individuals would be parents, local leaders and professionals in educational 
or social science fields who would be drawn from the community or outside it, if 
necessary. The Committee would be selected by parents of children enrolled in 

the school since these parents have already been alerted to their opportunity by 
the many neighborhood organizations in the areae 


The first task of the School-Community Committee would be to screen and interview 
candidates for the position of principle. This may seem an extreme proposal, but 
it is essential if there is to be any cooperation between the school and the 
communitye Moreover it is based on the fact that principals in the New York public 
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School system have far more powcr and independence vis-a-vis the Board than is 
generally realized, or than they generally take advantage of. As such men as 
Edward Gottlieb and Elliot Schapior have positively shown, the psychological 
stance of the principal toward his pupils and their backgrounds is a critical 
factor in his performance as an educator. A principal prepared to exploit his 
position for the benefit of his students is an inestimable asset to the community; 
such a man is the sine qua non of this experimental program. That the principal 
Should be accountable to the parents of his students will be a new, and probably 
disagreeable experience for most men who have held this post in the New York 
system But the man best suited for the role proposed here would be one whose 
devotion to education did not depend on his isolation from the community. 

Instead of being committed to the elimination in his pupils of all that he feels 
is repulsive in their backgrounds and values, this principal would be committed. 
to utilizing these values as a rosource for education. 


Apart from selecting and supportively guiding the principal, the Committee would 
have extensive review functions. It would have access to all reports sent by 
School administrators to the District Supervisor and the Board of Education, and 
it would be empowered to hold open meetings to which parents and teachers would 
be invited to present their suggestions or complaints. Additionally, it would 
have the responsibility of providing a continuous review of the curriculum to- 
ensure that it remains relevant to the needs and experience of the students and 
that it be sufficiently demanding to bring out their best possible performance. 


Among the most important operational duties of the Committee would be the 
supervision and administration of all after-school and weekend programs held at 
the school. These activities should be direoted on the one hand toward the 
Students and on the other, toward adult members of the community. For the student, 
the Committee would operate remedial and onrichment programs in the schoole 
Outside, it would take systematic responsibility for engaging the children in 
meaningful and effective community projects such as housing surveys, block 
cleanups, tutoral programs for younger children, publication of block newsletters, 
etc. The purpose of this effort, of course, would be to help the students adopt 
a positive stance toward their own communities and to stimulate them to employ 
their own intellectual resources outside the classroom as well as withines 
Students would also be assisted by the Committee in necting career choices. 


Reaching out to tho adults, the Committee would first seck legal incorporation 
and work out procedures for annual elections to guarantee both continuity and 
representativeness, Then, as aspects of a thorough parent education and 
information program, the Committee would issue regular written reports to all 
community institutions and organizations, parents and other interested 
individuals, with regard to school enrollment, reading and mathematics levels 
of achievement, teacher turnover rates, curriculum content, and so one In this 
way, parents will be enabled to measure the effectiveness of the educational 
program, and to better evaluate teacher performance, To relate the community 
to the school simply as an available, uScful structure, the Committee might well 
sponsor a wide range of social events to be held there. The committee should 
also concern itself with those larger issues such as police brutality and public 
safety, and the operations of the Welfarue system, which impinge so critically on 
the lives of school children in the ghetto. 


oi 


To provide a continuous link between the school staff and the Committee, the latter 
would be required to hire a full-time "educational expeditor." I apologize for 

the awkwardness of the title but it points up what would be his two most important 
Qualifications: Professional experience in education and an ability to get things 
donee He would be reepnnsible for mecting with teachers and other administrative 
staff to hear and follow upon their problems and proposals, and to do the same 
for parents. As a representative of the Committee, he would also be permitted to 
make visits to classrooms at specified times, and to the homes of students. He 
would seek to involve local organizations in the affairs of the school and, as a 
means of meshing school and community even further, he would be in charge of 
training of local residents as "foster teacherse" The latter would be recruited. 
by the School-Community Committee to serve as advisors to specific classes in 

the school. They would be required to make home visitations, referrals for 
public and private welfare services, and to be involved in the after-school 
programe 


There are a number of historical precedents for this scheme. One of them is very 
close to home, in Harlene Leonard Covello, for whom, it is said, Fiorello 
LaGuardia built Benjamin Franklin High School on 116th St. and Roosevelt Drive, 
waS one of the earliest advocates of the community-centered schoole Before World 
War II, East Harlem was predominantly Italian and Covello was concerned lest a 
ruthless drive to "Americanize" the children of immigrants destroy "a great wealth 
of cultural resources" and, by an implicit process of invidious comparison, 
perpetuate in the minority population lony-Lasting feelings of inferiority. The 
school, therefore, should be sympathetically responsive to the customs and values 
of the community it serves. "In the concept of the ccnmunity-centered school," 

he wrote in 1939, "we have, it seems to me, the ultimate objective ef all 
education because it deals with the child in comnection with his social background 
and in relation to all forces, disruptive as well as constructive, that contribute 
to his education." 


More recently, in the Bannekar District of Ste Louis, Assistant Superintendent 
Samuel Shepherd, Jre, has applicd some of Covello's ideas to a school district 
which is 95% Negro in both pupil and teacher personnele While Shepherd believes 
unequivocally in the educational value of school integration, he refuses to 
regard its continued postponement us an excuse for educational failures By 
reaching toward the community's pride, he has effectively convinced parents, 
teachers and students that they do not have to be white to be a success. 


Closer, operationally, to the experiment I am advocating, is the program of the 
Child Development Group in Mississippi.e There, parents and local Jsaders among 
the black poor have been trained by northern teachers and curriculum specialists 
to operate and set policy for their own Head Start program in eighty-four 
different locations. Their success in obtaining new funds from Washington, in 
addition to the attacks they have sustained from Senator Stennis, testify to 
their achievemente 


In the light of the Mississippi cxperiencc, it might be asked why I do not propose 
that the people of the ghetto set up privately funded schools outside the public 
educational system. After all, in Jackson Heights, members of the Parents and 
Taxpayers Association have founded a recently accredited school in response to 
what they consider an evil of the present system. But whose public school system 
is this? If it belongs to the public, there should be no necessity for communities 


die 


to set up parellel systems, Rather, the question is how can we alter the 
relationship between the administrators of the existing system and the people in 
Such a way as to bring the services offered more clearly into line with what is 

- desired by the clientele? 


The experimental program I have outlined should go far toward answering this 
question, It rests on a hypothesis which many people will greet with skepticism 
and hostility: that a community can organize effectively around the process of 
educating its children and that it has the capacity to intervenes directly in 
that process. Yet this hypothesis has been proven correct in other communities 
in the country, although I am not prepared to argue that it has been with 
invariably happy results. In New York City we do not elect our school officials 
and indeed the educational system has for sv long been perceived as being "above" 
politics that its administrators are today alternately baffled and enraged to 
discover that they are squarely in the middle of it. 


In the viewpoint of the ghetto, the problem is stated in terms of a facts: the 
present system has failed, and is failing, in its task of enabling minority group 
youth to seize the opportunities America holds out to its other citizens. Of 
course the fault is not entirely the system's. Bat what this experimental program 
offers is the possibility that, in at least one school in one community, the 
school administrators and teachers will be made accountable to the community, and 
the community made obligated to them, in such a way that responsibility for 
successes and failures is shared. In the process, one can expect the school in 
the ghetto to become what schools in more privileged areas already are, a reflection 
of local interests and resources, instead of a subtle rejection of them. For the 
operating philosophy of the existing system is too often manifested in a conscious 
or unconscious belittling of the values and life styles of much of its clientele. 
By granting that clientele access to the direction of the dchool, a vicious circle 
of blame and rejection may be broken. For the students at the school this should 
mean a Significant change in the current pattern of rewards and punishments. 


Instead of approval: being attached almost exclusively to matters of comportment 
and dress, rewards may bome to be derived from one's obligation to his peers and 
communi ty . 


We must find a better balance between scholarship and citizenship. Able to bring 
what is of value to. him into the classroom, he may find there the courage to build 
on it. For the parents (and as many of them as possible should be enlisted in the 
program) an active participation in positions of influence in the school should 
help to bring about a change in their positions in the larger community. 


Thus, beside all else, the School-Community Committee represents an effort to 
activate parents in the ghetto to assume a kind of responsibility which the dominant 
society has failed to exercise and from which they stand to gain the most, the 
education of their own children. This effort will be wrought with controversegy 
and conflict, but it must be made. | 


—— 
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Reprinted from URBAN REVIEW, July,1966. A publication of the Center for 
Urban Education. 
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IATE S 201 


No matter who wins the fight over Intermediate School 201 in 


East Harlem, the only sure losers will be the children. 


They have been kept out of the ultra-modern classrooms this 
week because their parents and the Board of Education have 


been fighting with each other. 


The Board didn’t open the school on Monday after the parents 
had threatened to keep the kids home to win their argument. 
Next week, the children will go to an old, abandoned school 


until their elders stop their battle. 
This is so basically and so obviously wrong: 


The Board of Education and the parents should do their qualaea~ 
ing while the youngsters are in their new school with its 

promise of a superior education. Keeping them out until the 
fight is settled is a shameful spite against 600 children by 
adults who should know better. 
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time is made available for broadcast of responsible opposing views 
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a: Eubetionce for I. S. 201 and ite Feeder Schools 


The parente and concerned members of the community have met 
and discussed at length the probleme and controversy surrounding I. 5. 261. 
We recognize the extent to which a series of blunders and broken promises 
 @m the part of the Board of Education have led to the development of the 
situation which seriously interferes with the education of our childrens. 


The Board of Education has knewn for many years that the 
quality of education provided for the children in predominantly Negre and 
Puerto Rican schools is woefully inferior and would uct be tolerated in 
predominantly white echools in the more privileged communities. 


The schools in our communities have become more inefficient 
each year in spite of numerous reports, plans and demonstration projects. 


The Beard of Education has not implemented the recommendations 
of its own Commission on Integration. 


it received and ignored the Allen Committee Report which pre- 
sented a progran for educational excellence in these schools as a first step 
in a realistic school integration plan. 


The Board of Education and its professional staff have not 
themselves developed and implemented any plan to improve the quality of 
education and thereby raise the achievement level of our children. Rather 
we have been told by some employees of the Board that our children cannot 
learn because we, their parents, are not interested in their education. We 
hereby assert that we have been intererted and are as much interested in the 
education and future of our children as are the more privileged parents who 
obtain benefits from our public scheols denied to us. We do not intend to sit 
back quietly while our children continue to be ignored, short changed and 
ee ee ee ae Coen ed Oe iis eeapenstiiny 
to prepare them for a constructive life. 


We now nme the following proposal and request that the Board of 
‘dueation begin to implement it immediately. We call upon the Board of 
Education of the City of New York to institute and implement a realistic 
program of educational excellence for the children in our community. Our 
children must be taught by the best and most experienced teachers since 
the heart of any effective education is skillful and empathic teaching. 


More specifically, we propose that the Board of Education invite 
two or more universities in the New York City aree to conduct the educational 
orogram in I,S. 301 and its present feeder schools. This in fact means that 
the Board of Education of the City of New York is called upon to delegate 
authority for the educational activities in these schools to this beard; or to 
contract with these universities to conduct all aspects of the educational 
orogram of these schools. 
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The invited universities should consult with and involve the parents 


and appropriate community representatives in setting up the board which would 
develop and operate the educational pregrams in these schools. 


We recommend that this board sheuld consist of nine members, 
composed of four representatives from the two or more universities, four 
representatives from 4 parent- commenity advisory board and one member 
selected jointly by these eight. 


In addition to this operational board there would exist a twelve member 
parent-community advisory beard which would make, through its representatives 

on the operational hoard, recommendations on each of the hereafter designated 
areas over which the cperational board has responsibility. 


The operational board would be granted the necessary authority to 
fulfill the fellewing responsibilities: 


excellence. 


2. Develop the educational curricula for the schools. 


3. Select educational materiais, including textbooks, in these schools. 


4. Develop and ase the necessary educational techniques and methods; 
and explore appropriate educational innovations. 


5, Select all staff: teachers, principals, suxillary aides, clerical 
etafi and others. (Staff would be selected in terms of criteria and 


6. Supervise and evaluate the performance df staff. 


7. Evaluate the performance of the children through periodic 
achievement teste and other methods. 


it is farther suggested that the overall evaluation of the effectiveness 
and the quality of the education in these schools be obtained through 
independent educational evaluative groups employed by the operational 
board, 


We as parents agree that the specific details in obtaining the goale 
of educational excellence fer our chfidren be worked out by this operational board. 


Every step in the implementation of this proposal should include 
representation and involvement of the parents and concerned members of the 


community. 
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There is precedence for this propesal. Hunter College has 
operated a model elementary school and a high school for selected students. 
City College of New York operated Townsend Harris High School. Many 
universities have operated “campus” or demonstration schools. 


We hope that the implementation and the success of this 
program would be the first step in obtaining educational excellence for 
all of the children in this and similar commanities. 


September 23, 1966 


cfele 
STATEMENT ON ISSUES PERTAINING TO I. § 


October 1, 1966 


Because of the tragic circumstances surrounding I[.S. 201 and the indisputable 
fact that the parents and local community organizations have met with lack of coe 
operation, betrayal of promises and continuous frustrations and because, by the 
manner in which the news media of the city have presented the issue of I.S. 201 and 
hysteria engendered in the local community, facts have been distorted and the public 
has been mislead, certain leaders of the parent and community organizations came to 
us of the Upper Manhattan Division of the Protestant Council to seek advice, clari- 
fication and support, It is the purpose of the following statements to do exactly 
that for the benefit of all interested citizens concerned with the quality of educa- 
tion in this city and especially in the Harlem Community. 


Shortly after the United States Supreme Court issued the historic 1954 decision 
banning de jure segregation in public schools, Negro sociologist Dr. Kenneth B, Clark, 
in a paper prepared for the Urban League of Greater New York, charged that de facto 
segregation was on the increase in New York City’s public schools and that the quality 
of education the children in segregated schools received was continually deteriora-~- 
ting. The New York City Board of Education asked the Public Education Association to 
conduct a "full, impartial and objective inquiry into the status of the public school 
education of the Negro and Puerto Rican children in New York City,” 


On December 23, 1954, the New York Board of Education adopted a resolution 
pledging the resources of the system for the achievement of “racially integrated 
schools,” Its statement of Principle and Purpose, adopted at the same time, said, 
in part: : 

We... interpret the May 17th decision of the U. S. Supreme Court as a lega 

and moral reaffirmation of our fundamental educational principles, We recognize 

it as a decision which applies not only to those cases in litigation, but also 
as a challenge to Boards throughout the nation, in Northern as well as Southern 
communities, to reexamine the racial composition of the schools within their 
respective systems in order to determine whether they conform to the standards 
stated clearly by that Court. 


The Supreme Court of the United States reminds us that modern psychological 
knowledge indicates clearly that segregated, racially homogeneous schools damage 
the personality of minority group children, These schools decrease their moti- 
vation and thus impair their ability to learn, White children are also damaged. 


Public education in a racially homogeneous setting is socially unrealistic 
and blocks the attainment of the goals of democratic education, whether this 


segregation occurs by law or by fact. 


e « e the Board of Education of the City of New York is determined to accept 
the challenge implicit in the language and spirit of the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court. We will seek a solution to these problems and take action. 
with dispatch implementing the recommendations resulting from a systematic and 
objective study of the problem here presented, . 


Since 1962 parents and community groups of East Harlem and Harlem have been 
demanding quality integrated education at I, S. 201. First proposed in 1962 as a 
Junior High School by the Board of Education, its site was opposed as perpetuating 


segregation, 
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After lengthy negotiations with the Board of Education at that time, the community 
was led to believe that the school at Madison Avenue and 127th Street could and 
would be integrated by zoning of children from neareby white schools in Queens. 


After four years of meetings and negotiations, in August 1966, the group of 
parents and representatives of the community groups who had been working for quality 
integrated education recognized that the Board had no intention of fulfilling its 
moral and legal mandate to integrate IS 201. They proposed an alternative: if the 
school must be a segregated ghetto school, then the local community must have a 
decisive voice in determining the school’s program, staff and evaluation. 


History Around I. S. 201 


Superintendent Donovan promised the parents of I. S. 201 that they would have 
a competent qualified Negro Prinicpal. In light of this promise Mr, Lisser asked 
for reassignment and was granted it, but further events, precipitated by a demand 
for Mr, Lisser’s reassignment to I. S. 201 by the teachers of the same school, led 
to the reappointment of the principal. This reappointment broke the promise made to 
the Parents Council for a Negro Principal. 


ISSUES 
I, COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 


The Parents Council envisions a Community Council that consists of parents, pro- 
fessionals and community organizational people that would insure maximum possible 
participation of the council in the school’s affairs consistent with the Board's 
legel duties and responsibilities, The Community Council if implemented is built in 
assurance that good education would take place in I. S. 201 and in the feeder schools. 
This Council would share in the planning for such objectives as: 

A. A fully organized and efficient program geared to meet the needs of children 

whose achievement, aspirations and goals have been stunted by life in the 
ghet to. 


B. A team approach to the educational problems that are peculiar to the ghetto 
that would utilize the services of qualified and efficient guidance person- 
nel, social workers and community coordinator, (The latter worker should 
be a member of the indigeneous population) Other personnel «- physician, 
dentist and a nurse, 


C. Mandatory remedial instruction given during regular school hours. (We are 
aware of the fact that 85% of the children in the Harlem Community are from 
two to three years or more below grade level by the time they reach sixth 
grade) Also, the citizens of this community are deeply disturbed over the 
dropout rate which approaches 55% yearly. 


II, PERSONNEL 


The Community Council in its desire to assure quality education in a segregated 
school further seeks the following objectives in the area of staffing of such a 
school: 

1, A fully integrated staff of competent, qualified teachers and administrators 
whose attitudes reflect understanding of the problems of the disadvantaged 
child in the ghetto, and respect for human dignity and worth regardless of 
color, and belief in the potential of such children to learn and achieve 
success, 
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The prevailing attitudes on the part of some teachers in the public school system 
strongly suggests that the non-white children are not educable, Thus, the children 
at an early age feel inferior and powerless and react with apathy or rebellion. 


2. Negro Male Principal os 
The role of the principal is a big one in giving direction to the work of 
and establishing a tone in the school, insuring a dynamic approach to the 
peculiar school and community problems to which life in the ghetto gives 
rise, | 
A Negro principal in a demonstration project such as I. S. 201 would serve 
as an image and would have motivational value for the Negro pupils. The 
complete absence of Negro and Puerto Rican male principals in the public 
schools of New York City where 897 principals are now employed indicates 
there is something wrong with the promotional practices which the Board of 
Education presently employs, 


3. Competent and qualified teacher aides and custodial staff who reflect the 
ethnic composition of the community. 
(The high unemployment rate in the community demands special consideration 
to applicants from the indigeneous population.) 


III. TEXTBOOKS AND EQUIPMENT 


In our pursuit for quality education for I. S. 201 we further seek the follow- 
ing objective: | 

An adequate supply of current textbooks on all subjects which should be > 
made available to all pupils in the school. It is necessary that textbooks 
reflect the contributions of all ethnic groups, If current textbooks fall 
short of this principle, then supplementary materials should be provided in 
the form of books related to: African, American Negro and Puerto Rican 
History. 


As a nation, we can not afford the wastage of human potentials inherent in 
functional illiteracy and stunted talents, I. S. 201 could become the forerunner in 
quality education, if appropriate steps are taken to move ahead with educating 


children to compete in an automated society. 


CONCERN FOR CUR CHILDREN 


We the parents of Harlem and similar communities know that our 
children are being sacrificed by the public schools and are being given 
criminally inferior education. 


The Board of Education of the City of New York has permitted massive 
educational retardation in these schools and has consistently refused to act. 


This Board knows that our children are deseperately behind other 
children throughout the nation in reading, arithmetic and all other subjects. 
This condition begins in the first and second grades and the higher the 
children go the further behind they fall. 


The Board of Education knows that our children because of the 
inferior education in the public schools cannot compete with others for 
high school, college and jobs. 


Its refusal to remedy this situation--its refusal to upgrade the 
quality of education in our communities--dooms our children to a life 
of failure. 


We cannot sit back and permit them to continue to destroy our 
children. 


| We have lost confidence in the ability of this Board to protect and to 
educate our children. 


We, therefore, support our ''Proposal for Educational Excellence 
for I.S. 201 and Its Feeder Schools'' and demand that the Board adopt and 
begin to implement it immediately. 


We insist that this be the beginning of similar programs for all 
educationally deprived communities. 


We support this plan in its entirety and insist upon full parent and 
community participation in its development and operation. 


We are demanding excellent education for our children. We will 
settle for nothing less. 


NAME ADDRESS ~ SCHOOL ' ~— ORGANIZATION 
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this morning. 
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which the revieWer admits to be highly feasible politi- 
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But he does say something far more significant 
in pointing out that "good teachers are much more 
important to Negroes than to whites." And he goes on 
however much difference teachers may make, the student 
culture evidently makes more. 

The question of student culture, good teachers, 
middle class. schools, and ability to conenall their own 
destiny do not add up to integration as the only hope 
for the Negro. In fact, reliance on integration -- 
which is really, reliance on acceptance by the white 
man -- is at direct odds with what that sense of "control 
over one's destiny" that Jencks notes correlates so 
directly with achievement. One wonders if a good 
teacher is not really one who increases that sense -- 
that sense of. ability to cope, to perform, to succeed. 

And finally, one wonders if that thing called 
"middle class" is not, in the context of education really 
away of saying that the middle class child 18 not so 
helpless and vulnerable, that he knows his parents will 
go to bat for him and he carries that attitude of nov 
being alone around with him, that his teachers perceive 
him differently, and he is treated differently. 

David Hunter of the Stern Family Fund once 
recounted an experiment where a teacher was told that 
certain of her children were retarded. sSure enough, 


at the end of the year, their performance was considerably 


lower than the rest of the class. The only hitch was 


i a 
that those students were picked at inion and the 
teacher's sense of their inadequacy was made self- 
fulfilling by the mode in which she treated them. 

Fernape @at Ol Eis WOULG not be so critical 
if the recently controversy over IS 201 in New York 
did not make clear to alll the nation that the facile 
liberal equation between excellence in education and 
integration is one which Negroes (as well as whites) 
are not really prepared to accept. 

And the Coleman Report implicitly supports much 
of what the parents were fighting for (without 1.5 
million at their disposal to make their demands more 
scientific). In Jencks words: the Report makes a 


convincing though not definitive case for the view that 


student achievement depands largely on forces over which | 
today's schools exercise little control. Whether they 

could exercise more inftjuence if they were organized 

and run differently remains an open question. 

That is the question the parents of IS 2Ol are 
attempting to answer - they have said they want a voice 
in the running of the sehnool. 

They have said they expect their children to learn. 

They have said that their children should not 
be treated in a demeaning or humiliating fashion. 

They have said that textbooks should not betray 


minority groups in such a way as to undermine the child's 


sense of self-confidence. 
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They have said that the principal and teachers 

must perceive the parents of these children as 
unintimidate 

articulate, vigilant and uninimidates as those of middle 
class children are. 

In effect they are saying to educators that if 
a child with native intelligence is not achieving that 
the fault does not lie in the child -- and that one must 
assume the technique is wrong, the relationship is wrong, 
the measure of achievement is wrong, the perception of 
the child is wrong -- and that like a doctor with a sick 
patient, of cursing the patient for not getting well, 


it is more prudent to try changing the medicine and mode 


of treatment. 


We have heard- and will continue to hear -- much 
| of the slogan, black power. , naglatahe (> be nosed Chat proce tH <' ; 
the Senge in Ls e201 settled for: a white peinctsel bs rhe San gh 
Na ke po lo eee 
and that ge Ae Meo: on a "Neweo was not even one of their yseie pit 7 3 
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original demands. What they wanted was a sense of 
participation, a chance to participate in such a way 
that their children, seeing them, would know that even 
in Harlem, a child has a chance, a child Nas @ parent 

to go to bat for him, and the authorities, the teacher 
and the principal and the symbols of might and knowledge 
and power and authority can and will listen to the voice 


of a parent stirred by the hopes for her child that 


every mother has had since time immemorial. 
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It is not just the student culture, or the 
quality or the teachers that is critical -- it is the 
reality of respect and concern -- the reality of help- 
lessness or in the face of indignity -- the reality of 
failure at tasks which every student has the capacity 
to perform -- this is what the Coleman report, the 
Jencks review and IS 2Ol really point to. And if 
chance is to come, meaningful improvement in the quality 
of education, dramatic siberatibi in achievement and 
opportunity, then we must alter a system that in Shaw's 
terms: condemns a man to be a boot black and then proves 
his inferiority by his occupation. 

The schools have long done that to the Negro. 

2 | They have said to the parent: You are unworthy in our 
eyes to act as a parent; you understanding and your 
perception of your child counts as naught; your beliefs 
about his ability and his’ potential are worthless; mix 
in enough middle class children and that attitude 
changes perceptibly. Parents become respected members 
of the community -- persons whose approval and acceptance 
is desired by teachers. Mix in enough middle class 
children and parents become peers, equal, employers of 
friends, owners of small businesses, and incidentally, 
persons with more property and wealth and cme sorely 


underpaid teachers. ! 


Is 201 says there iis a different route to respect. 
Democracy and aristocracy both have their own systems of 


accountability, of compelling responsiveness and respect. 


Democracy places in each man's hand the ability to compel 


aes ae 


officials and particularly officials with a4 special 
trust such as that held by teachers (to pay nes) 

The middle class has found ways of making that 
accountability work -- in fact, it works so well that 
by and large, it takes very little effort at all. 

The perception of accountability, the assumption of 
accountability is self-validating. In IS 201, the 
parents have found another way to compel accountability -- 
to insure that they are perceived as concerned, and 

“as equipped to cope with @xumxexaax being dismissed as 
irrelevant, untutored, ignorant and inferior. They 
say: we don;t care what you think. But we want a say 
and we are going to have a say. And who knows, maybe 
that is as good as the opportunity to be bussed at 
6:00 into hostile lily white suburbs to attend a school 


where acceptance is from 9-3 and where membership in 


the student culture is at sufferance. Maybe, it is 


even better. 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
200 West 135 Street 
New York, N, Y. 10030 


Tel, 281-9650 


CORE AND I.S. 201 


The dismal state of education in our nation’s cities has been 
widely reported and analyzed, According to the observer, the source 
of the problem differs. There are those who argue that the home and 
the community from which the child comes are to blame for the situa- 
tion; children are not adequately motivated, prepared nor equipped 
to learn and are constantly bombarded by negative community experi- 
ences, They conclude that in the face of these handicaps there is 
little that the school can do. 

Opponents of this view argue, among them most prominently 
Dr. Kenneth Clark, that it is just this reaction by the school, the 
expectation of inferior school performance, that predetermines the 
outcome. To bolster their argument they cite a well-documented de- 
cline in I.@. and school performance from the third to the sixth 
grade in Central Harlem schools, They insist that it is the school's 
responsibility, as an agent of a society which has fostered in- 
equality, to play a forceful positive role in finding new ways to 
educate our children, no matter how disadvantaged. 

It has long been argued by many of those who take the latter 
view that there is but one way in which schools can redress the in- 
equities in public school education, Integration has been hailed 
as a means of insuring democratic experiences necessary to citizens 
of a multiracial nation. Integration is also a means of insuring 
the fact that. black and white children, once having been educated 
in the same setting, would be able to be competitive in the job 
market, 

This position has been expounded most recently in the U.S. 
Office of Education report to Congress, Equality of Educational 
Opportunity. The 737 page report has as its conclusion: "a really 
superior school for Negroes must indeed be racially integrated.” 

And yet, the Office of Education has itself been under attack 
by a so-called “liberal” Senate for going too fast. White America 
has demonstrated in countless ways -- in Chicago, Georgia, in 
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Congress -- that it has done all it intends to do in race relations 
in the forseeable future. Thus, the recommended racially integra- 
ted school would seem to be as unattainable as the cure for racism. 
There is another view therefore, which challenges not only the 
feasibility but the validity of the assumption that the only key to 
educational quality is the integrated school. Tpose who take this 
position maintain: 
1. Integrated schools cannot be stabilized in our rapidly 
changing urban centers in the face of white opposition and 
the white exodus to the suburbs. Integration is available 
to so few black children (and then often only temporarily) 
that it is no solution for the large majority of black 
children in public schools, 
2. Integrated schools which provide equal education for 
black and white children do not enable black children to - 
become truly competitive, particularly those from poverty 
neighborhoods, unless black students receive special com- 
pensatory attention to make up for the economic and social 
disadvantages of being raised in a ghetto community which is 
discriminated against, isolated and disrespected. 
3. Integrated education alone does not develop in black 
children the sense of self-respect and identity so badly 
needed if they are to be motivated to learn. In fact, 
suddenly becoming part of an integrated school which is too 
often hostile and unsympathetic can reinforce feelings of 
inferiority and inadequacy. 


The second view logically calls for a ghetto school which is 
in fact superior to schools elsewhere and which, because of the 
need for an improved self-image among ghetto children, consciously 
provides a sense of ethnic identity and racial pride for its pupils. 

Nowhere have these issues been so starkly posed as in the case 


of I.S. 201. In 1958, 201 was proposed as a Junior High School to 
accommodate children who lived north of 125th Street and were going 
to overcrowded JHS 120 and JHS 45. In 1962, when parents were first 
given an opportunity to be heard concerning 201, there was great 
opposition to the school, for it was to be constructed as another 
segregated junior high school. After much community discussion, 
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plans for the school proceeded, with assurances from school offi- 
cials that there would be provided an excellent curriculum and an 
integrated student body. However, I.S. 201 continued to be a sore 
issue in the community during the years that followed. Concern was 
expressed about the effects of air conditioning upon the health of 
the children. Parents began to press for details on the school’s 
progress, the specifics of zoning, the selection of staff and where 
the white students could be coming fron, 

In February, 1966, the parents were informed for the first time 
that I.S. 201 would be an integrated school, meaning it would con- 
tain representative numbers of Negro and Puerto Rican children. 

In subsequent months it became clear that such "integration" could 
only be achieved through the gerrymandering of feeder patterns. 
This double insult to the Negro community was bitterly resented, 
Mass meetings, boycotts and demonstrations were staged to dramatize 
the intensity of community protest, 

1.5. 201 had become a symbol of the bad faith of the Board 7 

Education, it had also provided the testing ground of thé efficdcy 
of integrated education, Whether the reason was the failure of the 
Board of Education to recruit white children, the racist attitudes 
of their parents, or the realization that it takes more than a new 
building to provide a good education, no white children enrolled in 
L65.° 201. 

It must be made clear that integrated quality education was 
desired by the parents at the very outset. They had put four years 
into the struggle to make I.S. 201 something more than another 
deadend ghetto school. And it appeared that they had failed. Inte- 
gration was no longer a realistic alternative. 

Yet the Negro parents were determined that their children were 
to be educated adequately now. They were not prepared to wait for 
the milennium when racist attitudes might be educated away or when 
ghetto neighborhoods would disappear. 

A golden opportunity presented itself. Here were aroused 
parents, militantly vigilant, prepared to assume their part of the 
responsibility for educating their children, but determined also 
that the Board of Education should do its part in meeting their 
children's needs. And they saw new needs, not universally recog- 


« &e 
nized by professionals as relevant to the school performance of 
Negro children, 
The parents were attuned to the newly awakened call for self- 
determination and self-assertion in the black community. They 
knew further that their community and individual feeling of power- 
lessness and the resulting lack of self-respect had a crippling 
effect upon their children. They therefore demanded: 
1. Black authority figures (e.g. a black principal) with whom 
their children might be able to identify and to whose position 
they might aspire, This was particularly important in view 
of the fact that the students were adolescents, thus im- 
pressionable and in the process of making life decisions, 
2. Sympathetic teachers who respected black children, were 
supportive and encouraging, who did not reinforce feelings of — 
insecurity and who expected black children to learn. : 
3. Curriculum that reflected the Negro's contribution to 
world and American history and filled the knowledge gaps left 
by years of omission and neglect, 
4, Increased participation in their children's educational 
lives, The parents knew that they, unlike middleclass 
parents, had no place in the power equation of the New York 
school system. They also probably sensed that by being 
vigilant and unintimidated, they would compel responsiveness 
and respect, not only from the school administration and 
teaching staff, but also from their own children, 


In effect they were saying to educators that if a child of 
native intelligence is not achieving, the fault is not in the child, 
but in the system. One must assume the technique is wrong, the re-- 
lationship is wrong, the measure of achievement is wrong, the per- 
ception of the child is wrong. They were saying further, as they 
would to a doctor with a sick patient, we will not tolerate your 
nursing the patient for not getting well. You have not attempted 
to change the medicine nor made of treatment. If you do not accept 
our suggestions, we will get another doctor or we will treat our 


children ourselves. 
And why not? Why not raise questions about the qualifications 


al ee 

of a Board of Education that so callously continued with “business 
as usual"? Was it so unexpected that parents would protest the 
location of a new ("windowless") school built in the heart of the 
ghetto when school integration had been a burning community issue? 
In 1966 there are only four Negro principals in the 840 New York 
public schools. And in spite of national discussion concerning 
the need for male authority images in the predominantly matriarchal 
Negro ghetto, all four are women, Was it so unanticipated that 
black parents would demand that there be “no taxation without rep- 
resentation"? If children were not learming at the schools from 
which many of the teachers came, was it so out of order to ask for 
the right to review the educators’ qualifications? | 

It is possible that the cry for total control might not have 
arisen if the public, particularly the educational profession and 
the Board of Education, had chosen to understand the basic issues 
involved.in the dispute. The fact is that total control by parents 
would never be necessary if educators understood and acted upon the 
thoughts and feelings of the community they were hired to serve. 
The cry once raised however, puts into sharp focus the feeling of 
alienation between parents and educators. It was useful if it has 
brought about a recognition of how strong is the determination of 
the parents to assume a new role in the educational process and how 


intense is their insistence upon change. 
+ * # + & 5 


Of all solutions proposed for the ultimate answer to the big 
city’s educational dilemma, CORE would favor the building of 
centrally located well-equipped educational complexes offering 
Superior education to all children and utilizing integrated curri- 
culum and staff at all levels. The self-interest of white parents 
would insure the fact that such complexes would be integrated; 
their children would attend if the school were superior. In addi- 
tion, we would want to see community freedom schools such as the 
one established by CORE and the Baltimore Teachers’® Union in 
Baltimore, run by civil rights, church or civil groups, and offering 
black children supplementary education in their history and 
cultural accomplishments, 


sn A 

However, it is obvious that a nation that cannot bring itself 
to spend as much on an entire War on Poverty as it does in one month 
in Vietnam is not ready to spend the money necessary to change the 
lives of the present generation of school children. Even the six 
billion for education recently appropriated is only a token invest- 
ment in our children's educational future. | 

We therefore applaud the parents of I.S5. 201 for pointing out 
that a black community school that meets that community’s human 
and educational needs represents a beginning solution to the 
dilemma of American education. We urge teachers and administrators 
to listen to the parents, to free themselves from the strictures of 
their traditional roles, to engage in honest diagnosis and see the 
black community as it is today. We welcome the recommendation that 
other institutions become partners in the search for new answers. 
And in total agreement with the parents of I.5. 201, we insist that 
the search begin now, | 

The public school system in America was first initiated by 
freed slaves in South Carolina, who, in possession of power for the 
first time, were determined to use it for the common good, The cry 
for community power at I.S. 201 must be recognized as the birth 
wail of a revitalized dream for school excellence. To ignore the 
cry, to fail to respond in kind to the hope of a people who have 
little hope left, is to insure frustration am to institutionalize 


chaos, 
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WOMEN’S TALENT CORPS, INC. 


$346 BROADWAT 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10013 
TELEPHONE: 267-2684 


October 11, 1966 


Mr. Floyd McKissick 
CORE 

307 West 125th Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


I am writing this letter to inquire about the possibility of 
establishing a meaningful, cooperative relationship between the 
school system and concerned groups, and ourselves, the Women's 
Talent Corps. 


The Women's Talent Corps is an independent non-profit institute 
funded directly by the Office of Economic Opportunity to train 
for careers in community service. Our objective is double- 
pronged: to orient and train female residents of low-income 
areas to perform essential tasks in various agencies and 
institutions, and simultaneously to eliminate barriers to and 
develop avenues toward expanded career lines. As we all know, 
the effects of poverty and blocked opportunity are complex and 
demand the participation and cooperation of all levels of 
society; often, new paths must be trodden. The fundamental 
desire of the Women's Talent Corps is to tap the potential of 
many women in low-income areas so that they may not only skill- 
fully help to bridge the cleavage between the service agencies 
and the community-at-large but also that they may themselves 
become more productive members of the community. As they 
illustrate the potential benefit of this, they will lead the 
way for permanent establishment of the role itself. 


In the current struggle at Intermediate School 201 - which is 
representative of a much deeper struggle - we believe that 

the Women's Talent Corps can provide one vehicle for improving 
educational services and meaningfully involving community 
residents in everyday operations of the school. Under the 
supervision of school staff, for instance, women could function 
as Teacher Assistants or Guidance Assistants. The partnership 
can yield exciting results in improved quality education as 
well as demonstrated career possibilities for women heretofore 


lacking training and/or opportunity. 
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‘The above is only a brief suggestion of a possible relationship; 
we would sincerely like to explore this with you. We are hoping 


to hear from you soon. 


For further information, I am enclosing descriptive materials 
on the Women's Talent Corps. 


Sincerely, 


P. Pd —" SZ 
ff f r S 
i a. F é f hoa 
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(Mrs.) Audrey C. Cohen 
Executive Director 
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UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST 


310 WEST 139TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10030 
PHONE: 286-5551 
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W. STERLING CARY November 23, 1966 


JAMES R. LAURIE oP 
sy 


Mr. Floyd McKissick ee 
CORE 

33 Park Row 

New York, New York “ 


Dear Mr. MeKissick, 

I have just read your letter in the New Republic of Dec. 3, 1966 
and want to thank you for taking pen in hand. Your comments on 
the issues involved in the IS 201 crisis helped fit together 
many pieces of fact and feeling which have been floating through 
my mind without much order or clarity. 


It is Significant, for me at least, to be confronted from time 

to time by a clearly defined statement which fits a piece of 

understanding into the gaping holes which have been produced 

in my view of the world by men who see life from a perspective 

which is radically new to me. I there fore hope that other 

items of extraordinary importance will affront you from time to 

time so that you will respond in similar manner. 


Thank you againe 


Sincerely, 


James R, Laurie 


December 16, 1966 
AAPA 2G0 ive 135th Sus 


‘ae. Albert Shanker, President 
United Federation of Teachers 
Local #2, APi, AFL-C1O 

300 Park Avenue South 

new York, New York LOO1O 


me or _ a ee 
pear my. oflahKeyr’. 


4e are in receipt of your statement on the I.s. #201 situation 
and appreciate your interest in our reaction. since I1[.5.#201 has 
become so important both as a symbol anc a testing, sround for var- 
ious educational theories, we nave given increased attention to 
its sipnificance anc therefore have taken some time to analyze 
your statement carefully. 


ve certainly are in accord with a formula for #201 which has as 

its prerequisite, cooperation amons teachers, administrators, parents, 
community roups, anc vovernmental agencies. however, we feel that 
radical cepartures from previous remedies are needec in public 

scnool aisaster areaS such as narlem. 


Representatives frou our organization attended your excellent 
conference on ‘Racism in :ducation.” We apparently share a consem 
for the self-image of the black chilc, which is in our opinion crucial 
to nis motivation. As 1 pointed out in the Leceinber 3 issue of lew 
Republic, a vigilant stance of the Nesro parent can also have great 
pearins upon the self-imase of his own children as well as upon 

theér education. 


it is on this premis@ tnat we believe we must bein to build a 
coalition for ecucational excellence. A powerful parents! orzaniz&tion 
must take its place around the negotiation table with powerful 

teachers organizations, administrators anc politicians if there are 

to be meanineful solutions to end the miseducation of our children. 


As anvocates and supporters of the parents, we are deeply concerned 
wita tne future of the is 7201's in tiarlem. Your statement rep- 
resents a oasis for furtner discussion. We look forward to contin- 
ulns the alalozue. 


Very truly gours, 


Floya B. MeKissick 
National Director 
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A PROPOSAL FOR IMPROVING EDUCATION 
IN SLUM AND GHETTO AREAS OF NEW YORK CITY 


Although tho crisis surrounding the September opening of tor 
mediate School 20! Manhattan seems to have subsided, the conditions 
which fed to that crisis have not gone away. Furthermore, IS 201 can- 
not be viewed as an isolated Incident provoked by a few far out black 
power advocates. in spite of Increased attention given schools In sium 
and ghetto areas In recent years, In spite of the success of the more 
Effective Schools program, In spite of various federally-supported sup- 
plemental programs, pupIts tn most slum and ghetto schools show retarda- 
tion In reading, mathematics and other basIc learritng. The schools as 
now organized, staffed, and equipped are not able to fulfill the educa- 
tlona!l responsibilities which have been thrust upon them. 

The UFT has long been active In Improving the quality of education 
In slum and ghetto schools. It was the UFT which ploneered In developing 
the More Effective Schools program, and it was the UFT which provided 
the main thrust? for adoption and expansion of the program. When parents 
and community leaders protested the lack of community Involvement at 
1S 201, tho UFT called for greater participation on the part of parent 
and community leaders fn educational program planning and 6valuation.. 


The UFT also applauded the tentative agreement reached between communi- 
en, 


ty leaders and the Board In the 1S 201 dispute a few days before schools 


ere comme 


were scheduled to reopen this fall. We sincerely regretted that subsc- 


a 


quent events mado it Impossible to adhere to that agreement. — 
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Three Months of Confusion: Now Board Must Act 


Threoa months have now elapsed since the IS 20! Incident. During 

this perted the Board of Education and the Mayor and the State Comnis- 
sfionor of Education have repeatedly expressed their concern about the 
need for Improving education in slum and ghetto schools, but no action 
has been taken. Instead these have been three months of confuslon and 
drift. As a resuit, there is every likelihood that there will be more 


"201s" before the beginning of the next school year. 


a 
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then if was revealed more than a month ago that the Board of Educa~ 
Tion would “soon" name a special task force to make recommendations for 
Improving education tn Slum and ghetto schools, the UFT expressed its ap~ 
proval and withhold further comment or action pending the appointment of 
the blue ribbon group. The fallure of the Board to name the task force 
has been especlally aggravating. 

lf anything Is to be done to redeem the pledges of Board of Educa~ 
tion officials, tho Mayor, and the State that prompt effective action 
would bo taken, It must be done now. City budget deadlines, deadlines 
for approval of federally-alded projects, end any state action which 
would require legislative enactment make It absolutely essential that a 
strategy for Improving slum and ghetto schools be developed before January 
Ist. Further dolay will make It practically Impossible to properly pre- 


pare programs for Implementation In the school year beginning next Sep- 


The More Effoctive Schools program has demonstrated that schools 


c2n be operated In such a way as to overcome many of the problems which 


= 


have prevented successful education Jn stum and ghetto areas. Specl- 


fically, tho MES schools: 
1 - Retain highly motivated end qualified teachers 


2 - Eliminate the tearning retardation which typifies 
students In standard schools 


3 ~ Generate faith In the school as an Institution, 
an Important goal, since distrust of social insti- 
tutions Is a dangerous by-product of slum and ghetto 


living. 


Money spent on MES schools buys educational success because It 


Is concentrated. If MES funds were Invested In traditional city-wide 


Improvements - Integrated Into the total budgot - their effect would 
not noticeably Improve education. We must frankly recognize that If 
is not realistic, considering the financlal, physical, or professional 
resources which are available or can be made available to the schools, 
to plan In terms of Immediate, total improvement of the New York City 


school system; therefere the most critical areas of the city should be 


singled out for total Improvement first. Once this phase has been ac~ 


complished, the next phase can be entered. 
onl Out i, 


4seeetasth, Fho MES principle of concentration of effort, wemid- 


be apptfed on a district basis. 


We therefore propose that one area be singled out for total im- 


QCrr 


provement during the 1967-68 school year, and that two more total Im- 


provement areas be planned for 1968-69, and an additional two or three 
Ss Bee © 
areas be projected for 1969-70. Concentrating on a critical area of 
PERERR Rimi ) 


the size of a prosent supervisory district (20-350 schools) will permit 


Improvements In educational strategy and action which cannot be readily 


eccomptished through the present geographically diffused MES program. 
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is presented - backed by leaders In whora the parents have some confti-= 
dence - that Initial acceptance can be won. 

Finally, it would be totally unrealistic to enter Into a project 
of this kind nions city, state, and federal authorities were ws echt 
to make additional funds available. We estimate that at least $10 - scene 
mili fons above current expenditures In the area would be required for 4 
any meaningful program,..and The plans of the HEDC should be geared = 


this concept. 
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UNTFTPED FEDERATION 
OF TEACHERS 


Local 2, American Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO 


Albert Shanker, President, . 300 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y. : SPring 7-7500 
Jules Kolodny, Secretary and Assistant to the President MB 252 
\ November 30, 1966 


Ke 


Mr. Floyd McKissick 
CORE 

200 West 135th Street 
New York City 


Dear Floyd: 


We are thinking of issuing the enclosed statement in order 
to bring about movement on the I.S. 201 situation which, 
tragically, has become part of the Board of Education's 
"long stall . | 


We are not asking, of course, for your endorsement of the 
enclosed statement, but we do believe that if enough civil 
rights and community groups feel that this statement represents 
a basis for discussion and is a step in the right direction, 

we should present this proposal publicly. 


Since there has been much delay, I would like to urge your 
speedy.response. 


Sincerely Jyours, 
Wie 

ey 

ALBERT SHANKER 

President 


enclosure 


U.F.T. OFFICERS 


President 


Secretary and Assistant 


to the President 


lreasurer 


Legislative Representative 


Assistant Secretary 
Assistant Treasurer 


Associate Legislative 
Representative 


Vice Presidents: 


Klementary Schools 


Junior High Schools 


. Academic High Schools 
Vocational High Schools 


ALBERT SHANKER 


JULES KOLODNY 
DAVE WITTES 
ALICE MARSH 
SID HARRIS 
RICHARD PARRISH 


REUBEN MITCHELL 


ABE LEVINE 

ALLEN GRIGGS 
MARTIN LOBENTHAL 
MorRRIS SHAPIRO 


STAFF 


Director of Organization 
Director of Grievance 


House Counsel 


JOHN O'NEILL 
IRVING WELNSTEIN 
HENRY WOICIK 


Field Representatives 


(SEORGE ALTOMARE 
Mitzi BALES 
RAYMOND BARNETT 


MIAURICE BERUBE 
TED BLEECKER 
BERNICE FISHER 


Vito DE LECNARDIS 
RAYMOND LIZZA 
ALICE MARSH 

ETTA MILLER 
REUBEN MITCHELL 
RICHARD PRIDEAUX 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


ROBERT ATKIN 
SIMON BEAGLE 
GLADYS BENBASAT 
ALAN BERNSTEIN 
SANFORD BLAIR 
EUGENE BLUM 
MaAx BRIMBERG 
MILTON COHEN 
GOLDIE COLODNY 
Rose De LA FUENTE 
LENORE FELDMAN 
MARNA FINE 

RAY FRANKEL 
SANFORD GELERNTER 
DAVE GETZ 

JOYCE HAYNES 
ANN KESSLER 
FRED KoOuURY 
SOLOMON LEVINE 
SYLVIA LEVINSON 
IRWIN LEVY 

BEN MAZEN 
RUTH MELTON 
ELAINE MITCHELL 
IRVING NATTER 
MILTON PINCUS 
LARRY RABINOWITZ 
ARTHUR RIEGEL 
ROSE SCHUYLER 
SIMON SCHWARTZ 
LAURA SHAPIRO 
MIKE SLOAN 
JUNE TEMPLE 
BETTY ‘TROEMEL 
EvA VIGMAN 
GERALD WALTS 
ALMA WARNER 
ETHEL WEISSMANN 
MyYRON WISOTSKY 
WALTER WORNICK 


xxxxxx 200 W. 135th St. 


December 16, 1966 


Dr. Sol Gordon, Associate Professor of Psycholosy 
Ferkauf Graduate School of Humanities and Social Sciences 
Yeshiva University, 55 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10003 


Dear br. Gordon: 


how encouragéne to know that we agree so substantially: Your 
receivership analogy is parallel to our insistence unon seékin= 
another doctor of tne present school system is not ‘curine”’ our 
children's educational ills. 


I an not entirely sure that “teachers know what is wrons” and ‘what 
must be done to improve the situation.” ‘ihe numerous complaints 
about teacher attituces in the shetto toward tneir pupils of ciffer-— 
ent social and economic class levels reflect more serious probiems 
than lack of peeparation ana proper conditions for teachin. 
nowever, it woulda certainly be my hope that @ parent-—teacher-— 
community coalition might be developed once the teachers Bhow 

their willingness to accept parents anc conmumity <roup represen-—— 
tatives as equal partners in the effort. 


it was good to hear from you. i too look forward to ow discussing 
these matters further and in person. 


Very truly yours, 


Floya b&b. Me:nissick 
Netional Director 


FEMc# : i1hn 


YESHIVA FERKAUF GRADUATE SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


55 Fifth Avenue / New York, N.Y. 10003 / (212) 255-5600 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY AND GUIDANCE 


<2 
Ss 
“ry November 29, 1966 


Mr. Floyd McKissick, Executive Director 
The Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


I read with a great deal of interest your article, "Is Integration 
Necessary?’ which appeared in the December 3rd issue of the New Republic. 
I want to take this opportunity to express complete agreement with your 
position. it is my view that research will bear you out fully in this 
resvect---that it is erroneous to insist that Negro children can learn 
oniy in an ‘integrated school. I happen to favor integration, but not 
because I think it is the only way Negro children can learn. ag 


I think you will be interested in the enclosed position paper and I 
hope that one day we will have an opportunity to meet in order to discuss 
“Commissions of Accountability" in ghetto schools. 


I would be most pleased to hear from you. 


Very truly yours, 


a RS 
We ‘ 
, ual en . 
Sus 6 = 


5Ol Gordon, Ph. D. 

Associate Professor of Psychology 
and Education 

Director of Project Beacon 


= 


THE BANKRUPTCY OF GHETTO SCHOOL EDUCATION 


A call for a new alliance of teachers, communities, 


and civil rights groups to insure accountability for 


education or non-educatim of children of the poor. 


By Sol Gordon 


As a result of the I.S.201 controversy, the New York City Board of Education 


- 3 


is publicly on the defensive to an extent perhaps unprecedented in its history. 


While the Board of Education has tried to ward off criticism by loudly asserting that 
it cannot abdicate its legal obligations, it has become very clear to both parents 
and teachers that the Board long ago abdicated its educational responsibility. 


Of course this situation is not limited to New York City. In no large city in 


the country has a board of education succeeded in educating the masses of Negro, 
Puerto Rican, and Mexican-American children who reside in the slums. “Less than 

20% reading at grade level" is the prevalent portrait of our inner city Harlems. 

This grim statistic is grimly reinforced by other statistics: for example, 68% of 
Negroes called up for Army service fail to pass the mental examination, and two- 

thirds of the children who enter the only high school in New York's Harlem do not 
graduate. | 


With few notable exceptions, the same educators who were responsible for inferior 
segregated schools ten years ago are still, today, in charge of the Educational 
Establishment. No wonder that, in the midst of a mushrooming crisis, this Establish- 
ment is content to meet its responsibility for educating the children of the ghetto 
by instituting "compensatory" programs and by issuing pious pamphlets calling wee 


integration and quality education. (What "public" educator---at least, outside of the 


- —s _—-——- 


Sol Gordon is Associate Professor of Psychology and Education at Yeshiva University's 
Ferkauf Graduate School of Humanities and Social Sciences. He is also Director of 
“Project Beacon+--an interdepartmental program at the Ferkauf School for training and 
research in the area of the disadvantaged child. 
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South---isn't for integration these days?) When called to task these non-educators 


give us stock excuses wrapped in the latest professional jargon: "cultural depri- 


? 


vation," “short attention span," "non-deferred gratification," "father absence," and 


sO on. 

But i the very heart of New York City results obtained in some of the More 
Effective Schools* developed by the United Federation of Teachers, as well as the 
achievements of a few exceptional principals and their staffs, have repudiated the 
position that ghetto children cannot learn because of poor environmental conditions. 
school-wide figures of non-achievement in any school in this country can be attributed 
for the most part to a non-educating principal and a demoralized teaching staff. 
Certainly no teacher enjoys not teaching. Thousands of dedicated teachers leave the 
profession each year simply because they are exhausted by conditions which make 
teaching impossible. Of course there are some teachers who are ill-suited for their 
profession, but these comprise only a small minority. For the most part, teachers 
in the ghetto either do not operate under conditions suitable for teaching or have not 


been prepared by the tobias! training institutions to meet the challenge of teaching 
children of the poor. 

The increasing power of community groups and the growth of teacher organizations 
represent a great hope for realizing quality education for all children. A recent 
alliance in a Brooklyn ghetto between the United Federation of Teachers and community 
groups forced the transfer of two inadequate principals and several teachers. The 
result was an all-round significant improvement in the educational level of the 

school. This is a prototype of the action we need. 

More recently the I.S.201 controversy has revealed that when teachers are 
alienated and disengaged from the movement for equal educational opportunity, for 
whatever the reasons, education in the ghetto must fail. It is no accident that 


teachers tend not to be involved in evaluating and reviewing the Establishment: in 


- ~ 
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* An outline of the More Effective Schools program may be obtained by writing to 
the Office of the More Effective Schools, Board of Education of the City of New York, 


110 Livingston Street, New York 11201. 
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general teachers know what is wrong and they know what must be done to improve the 
situation. Teachers know that that fashionable nostrums of our present Establishment--- 
compensatory education, rehabilitation, enrichment, remediation, increased numbers of 
psychologists, guidance personnel, social workers, etc.---are, in themselves, of little 
value in the ghetto schools. They know, for instance, that children exhausted by the 
process of not learning during the school day will not suddenly. “come alive” and 

learn after school. Teachers are disenchanted with and angry about all the in-service 
courses and human relati ons courses they are subjected to. The few good administra- 
tors are disgusted by bureaucratic minutia masquerading as educational procedure. 

What is needed in the ghetto school where the majority of children are not 
learning is a "Commission of Accountability."* Teachers and community groups must 
unite to set forth the conditions necessary for a good school and they must demand 
that administrators be held accountable for what goes on in the school. Principals 
cannot be permitted to reMain principals in schools that do not provide minimal con- 
ditions for quality education. Decentralized control of curriculum, selection of 
personnel, and "educational climate” may be necessary in these schools when the 
Educational Establishment is bankrupt. In a sense, the school must go into 
receivership. 

Perhaps we will find that nothing will be lost if not a single supervisor, 
audiovisual director, human relations expert, or printed publication makes an appear- 
ance in a decentralized school. Teachers, guided by community demands.'‘for quality 
education, could then organize their own in-service courses, plan their own curricu- 
lum innovations, organize their own system of helping new teachers, and develop their 
own supervisory practices. In some neighborhoods cooperative efforts between several 
schools may be desirable eventually. (Educational parks, comprehensive high schools, 


and projects designed to facilitate integration would be more effective after children 


had begun to achieve.) University groups and school specialists could be called in 


* A proposal for such an alliance is presented in the Project Beacon plan, "Academic 
Excellence: Parents and Teachers Assume Responsibility for the Education of the Ghetto 
Child," by Harry Gottesfeld and Sol Gordon. (cf. The United Teacher, Nov. 4, 1966) 


coll ai 


as consultants, if outside help is needed. Teachers might then feel free to let the 
teacher training institutions know how they feel about the varying degrees of non- 
preparation for teaching that their education departments sanction. Teachers and 
educators might then let State education departments know about the absurdity of 
many teacher certification reauirewents. Above all, an alliance would be formed 
among teachers, parents, and community leoderr----the people who really count in 
ensuring that quality education will be available to all children. 

This is the challenge. Teacher organizations must take the initiative in 
forging hundreds of sUch alliances with local community organizations and civil rights 
groups---in Bedford Stuyvesant, in Watts, in New Orleans, and, indeed, in every Black 
and "Spanish" neighborhood in this country. No bureaucratic Educational Establishment 


will find itself more powerful than such a coalition. 


11/8/66 


January 3, 1967 


Miss Deborah Meier 
110 Riverside Drive 
ew York, New York 


Lear iss Meter: 


Your letter to the editor of the New Repbblic was forwarded 
to me recently. 1 found it thought provoking and would like 
to take this opportunity to respond to it. 


we are aware of the problems of middle-class schools. isot 
only co they not produce “independent, critical, creative 
ana well-organized human beings" but too often, middle-class 
anda suburban schools produce children whose attitudes are 
tainted by racism. osucn children are as totally unprepared 
to live in a democbatic society as their parents. 


we are also aware of the Kind of pressure which midale—class 
narents exert on their neighbornood schools. Frequently, it 
would appear that the pressure is on behalf of an individual 
child rather than on behalf of a whole cormunity of children 
wnose needs are not being met. ‘This strikes us as the crucial 
point of difference and the hope of avoiding the nearly 
neurotic parental attitudes in suburbvaa. 


it is also our position that the kind of parental involvement 
called for is particularly required in "education disaster 
areas.’ AS you correctly pointed out, there is no need for 
parents to play such an active role in "the best schools." 
wnen U7 of tne children of Central Harlem are readings below 
eracde level, however, it is a moot point to sag that a “child 
can be Gamased by a school ‘run by' the parents of any comm 
unity.’ The children are being irrevocably damaged now and 
by “professionals.” 


ae have pointed out in the past that we would recommend as a 
lons—-ranse solution tne educational park, staffed by sensitive 
true professionals who respect their students and believe them 


Deborah Meier 2 January 3, 1967 


capable of learning. Obviously, there would be no needa 
for the kind of intense parental involvement that is required 
now to offset the “mind-killing" occurring in ghetto schools. 


We are indeed faced with a "total educational crisis” and it 
will require all our efforts to deal with it. We are grateful 
for your corments and your interest. 


Very truly yours, 


Floyd ib. Mchissick 
National Director 


FBMcK :ilh 


Dece 18, 1966 


To the editor, 


Bravo for Mr McKissick for focussing on some of the weaknesses 
in both the Office of Education Report on "Equality of Educational 
Opportunity" (also known as the Coleman Report) and Christopher Jenck's 
review in your pages. It was kind of Mr McKissick to have ommitted 
quoting one remarkable passage in Mr Jenck's review in which he went so 
far as to suggest that the "old stereotype" of hostile school-child 
relations which applied to other immigrant sub-cultures "does not apply 
to lower-class Negroes." What Mr McKissick has reminded us, if we 
needed it in today's climate, is that it is precisely this undertone 
(and sometimes outright warfare) between the school and the child and 
his community that is perhaps the most damaging aspect of Ghetto 
education. The reality of helplessness in face of the indignities, 
defeats and attacks suffered in school by slum children produces an 
environment in which only the barest educational activity can occur. 
The answer, “Wr McKissick stresses, lies in altering this helplessness 
and creating an environment, both with respect to the school and other 
parts of life, in which in reality, not just preaching, the child, 
his parents and his community will have greater control over their 
daily lives and future destinies. (And they need, incidentally, the 
tools and resources to make use of such control awe.) 


But, to turn to the middle class schools for the model of such 
parental control has dangers too. Mr McKissick and many others today 
tend to underestimate the crisis faced by white and middle class 
education ,tedey. And the failings of our schools in more prosperous 
communities is not unrelated to the kind of parental pressure and 
control that exists there. 


No one who views the American end world scene can feel comfortable 
at the kind of intelligence fostered, in part, even by our so-called 
better schools. Nor can anyone who views the intellectual level of 
our college freshmen feel smug about our edicational system. The paucity 
of leadership is felt on all levels of our society. We simply do 
not produce many independent, critical, creative and well-organized 
human beings capable and comfortabie in the use of their intellectual 
abilities. | 


The kind of anxiety and pressure which middle class parents exert 
on "their" schools end their childrem makes difficult the job of 
genuine education. it stems in part from their failure to understand 
what the task of education is, and the capitulation of education to 
the narrowest but understandable insecurity of the community and the 
parental body. In a democracy such communal pressure will in the end 
make itself felt, but educators also need to provide leadership. 
it would be natural, but unfortunate, if Negro parents followed the 
worst examples of such school=parent relations. 


In the best schools in America (by almost anyone's standards) 
paremts are not Exmm@m running in and out of school and classroom to 
check on, pressure or influence the administrators or teachers with 
respect to their children's grades, school curriculum, class assign- 
ments, etc. Nor in such schools do parents directly involve them 
selves in hiring or firing of teachers or other personnel practices. 
A high revard for professional competence goes along, in other words, 
with a” gemeci of high academic standards. (But then it is a corfollary 


fact that in such good schools the professionals since they succeed 

in their task merit such respect!) It was not so long ago, after all, 
that most pwblic school teachers in this country were directly 

overseen by the parents of the school community; and surely our 

schools suffered from this stuBifying approach to parent-teacher relations. 
(And this is still the practice in many small tows notorious for poor 
quality education.) 


In the best schools in America however there does exist on the 
part of the teachers respect for their students. And such respect, 
must, particularly for teachers of young children, include the family 
and community. J+ does not necessarily involve a "liking" for the 
values of the child's community or those of his family. (Many a 
good teacher in suburbia dislikes suburban standards; probably the 
best teachers in the south are those who reject the dominant values 
of their communities; just as a good teacher in Queens is not 
necessarily an ally of her PAT parents!) By respect we wimply mean 
that the teacher takes the community seriously, without mocking, 
belittling, ignoring or patronizing its values, mores , style and 
leadershipe it means she must be on "speaking terms" with that 
community. For if she does not take seriously a child's life 
environment she cannot help him make sense of ite And essentially 
it is this, th& drivd to make sense of the world, which is the 
most important source of motivation in edication. It is in 
removing this motivation from our ghetto schools that we have most 
criticallycrippled its students. 


In applauding Harlem parents for their increasing insistence 
that the school be responsive to the community and the parents, we 
would do well also to urge the parents to work out with the teachers 
better definitions of "responsiveness." A child can be damaged 
by a school "run by" the parents of any community. Such a school 
will scare away good, creative and independent teachers whom 
children can respect. 1t also can frighten inquiring children 
from examining their ownenvironment and their role in it. The 
slum ghetto schools need creative, independent thinking children 
to provide leadership not only to the country but to their om 
commmnities. Such independente and creative intelligence will gi 
come from schools ‘eidideeaas hit lieepenipne —tes 
under the direct duress of his parent's needs and desires. The 
pressure to learn must take root inside the child for reasons that 


impel him, 


I do not expect miracles, "not even" from those who have been 
systematically exploited and deprived in our society. And the 
provocation for extreme: demands for parental "control" are very | 
real (and in present circimstances may well be better than the status 
quo). ‘Thus we should avoid becoming hysterical when Negro parents, 
or other deprived groups, make demands that run counter to our 
concepts of good educational practice. But merely because we 
recognize that a majority of Negro parents are not likely to make 
"better" demands than most white parents have, does not man that we 
should cease pressing our own views about the relationships that 


are needed for really first-rate edication. 


There are times these days when some good people sound as though 
thdy think that what constitutes a "good" educational approach for 
rich and white children is "too good" for the poor. The demands we 
make educationally for the slum school ought to,demands we can also 
justify for all schools. We are not faced with an isolated crisis— 
but with a total song ape crisis. The failure in the ghettos 
is the most extreme schools have failed even to "train" 
children in the skills often necessary to be a successful nonthinking 
and uncritical citizen} 


We know very little today about how to fully develop our intellectual 
potentialities, But we do know that children learn best when they see 
that the tasks of the school coincide with their own fundamental 
desire and need to understand, explain and eventually control themselves 
and their environment. Once we organize the schoolroom and the 
schoolhouse with this in mind, it will be easier to define the 
complex and delicate relationship that must exist between layman, 
parent, student and teacher. But in the meantime let's not 
"patronize" the Ghetto community by adyocating solutions we 
wouldn't put up with in middle class commnities, We may have to settle 
for "second best" but let's not call it anything else. 

Deborah W. Meier 
New York 


Deborah ileier 
110 Riverside Drive 
New York, NY 


(Elementary school. teahcer in Chicago; taught in 
Head Start in Philadelphia--article on that program 
in fall, 1966 DISSENT; et al) 
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that she "need not lower herself to act like a child to Fisht « 
child". "Phere ere otner ways tnat adults take care of children" 

one protested "what could she do when all these zitls want to beat 
ner daughter". I told her that she still did not fests at act like ‘sa 
child in rearing oft at ehildren. “Do anythins but ect like a 
child? She accepted this council quietly and left. I hee to: 
leave Wath aly two small sons to attend to immediate business. 


‘Unfortunately, I did not think of reporting this incident to 
“Bass Livshee beccuse of other pressine problzms on ty mind. 


-Phis whole dneident witnessed end sereto reported by mae is aa I 
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Teeett ae to the best or my memory. 


A. AMite du Bouley 
jae 26, 1967 
Ss. Geonge 5S. du ey) 


Copies to: 


Mayor John Lindsay 

City Comaission on Humen Rights-Mr. Booth 
Shhool Aide Union, Local 572 AFL-CIO. 
Manhatten District Attorney 

‘National Core , 

Harlem Parents Comnittee 


hettan Borough President Perey Sutton 


Local Planning Board 79 

People's Board of Hducation 

President Of Board of Education-Mr. Lloyd Garrisson 
Superintendent of Schools-Bernard =. Donovan 


Bd. 


‘of Educ. Office of Human Relations~- Mr. Fred Willians 


District Superintendent Murrey Hart 
Principal of P.S.125% = Miss Fannie Livshee 
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oe ) oe 2 a , New York, N.Y. 10027 
; : January 28, 1967 


Miss Fannie Livshee, Principal 
Piooe 125; Mannectan 
425 West 223rd Street 

_ New York, N.Y. 10027. 


Dear Miss Livshee, 


On Friday, January 20th I reported to your office with three young men 
eae from Mr. Cirone's Glass. We informed you at that time that a School-Aide 
ie ( Mrs. Parone ) and her husband ( Mr. Parone ) were arguing and using , 
| abusive lar.guage to these children, and many others who were present. I 
was present during this excha nge and informed you of this fact at that 
time, 
I was waiting for my daughter near the annex entrance and LI noticed the 
Parones who were also waiting. As a group of children began to emerge 
from the side entrance of the annex, Mrs. Parone approached them and 
began to speak to them in a very agitated manner, gestulating with her 
finger at several of the boys. This continued as the children approached 
the steps leading down to Grant Houses, and quite a large crowd of children 
had gathered by now. I approached the crowd, and attempted to disperse the 
children, many of whom I knew by sight. Several of the boys were attempting 
to expjain what had occurred inside of school between the Parone's child 
- and themselves, but were meeting quite a bit of opposition from Mrs. Parone 
in particular. At this point, Mr. Parone leaned over Mrs. Parone's shoulder 
and informed these boys that (1) They were BlackSon of a B « (2) He 
was going to CUT THEIR HEARTS OUT. (3) He would then STRING THEM Up BY THEIR 
THUMBS. I did succeed at this point in sending the children and the Parone's 
( after having to place myself between the Parone's and the children ) away 
‘from the school area. 
I reported this matter to you again on Monday afternoon at a meeting of the 
parents of these children directly involved, and the Community Committee. We 
requested the dismissal of Mrs. Parone for actions both past and present in 
which she has been involved with children attending P.S. 125.She has not been 
-g0 Gishissed as of this date. I,as a parent who witnessed the above events 
would like to a she is still being allowed to work in our school... 


Copvies to: 
Mayor John Lindsay a 
City Comaission of Numan Rights-Mr. Bootn 
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Sincerely yours, 


Menhatten District Attorney 
‘Mational CORE 


Herlem Parents Comnittee : Mrs. Francisco E. DeSilva 
Menhetten Eorouzh President Perey Sutton ( Mrs. Eloise DeSilva ) 


Local: Planning Board #9 
People's Board of Education 
President of Eoard of Education-Mr. Lloyd Garrison 
Superintendent oi Schools—Bernard E. Donovan | 
Bd. of Educ. Office of Human Relaidone- Mr. Fred Williams 
District Superintendent |} furrey Hart 
Principal of P.S. 125M-Miss Pannie Livshes 


Mr. and irs. Parone 


282 New York Ave 
Brooklyn N.Y. 11216 
February 4, 1968 


Dear Sir/Madam: 


As a black, Home-owning, tax paying, voting, 
Civil Servant Veteran, I am protesting the arbi- 
trary and bigotted transfer of Les Campbell and 
the firing of John F. Hatchett, as acts that will 


no longer be tolerated by an aroused and aware commu- 


nity 


If the presence of a Black teacher on his own 
time, and 36 Black pupils with the consent of their 
parents at a Memorial Service for a recognized Black 
Leader is construed as an act of insubordination by 
the Board of Education, then this cyguntry has not 
seen anything yet. | 


It is most significant that no major Black 
group, not the audience of 2,500 who attended, nor 
any informed Black individual viewed the Memorial 
Service as not "Beautiful" or "Telling it the way 


—- 18°. 


We, the Black community, demand that you act 
now to reverse this outrageous effrontry to every 
Black citizen of this country. 


“Yours truly, 
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I,.S,. Complex Governing Board 
2 West 125 Street 
NeYe Ne¥. 10027 
427-0516 


RESPONSE TO UFT ADVERTISEMENT IN NEW YORK TIMES, May 8, 1968 


In a full page advertisement on Wednesday, May 8, 1968 in the 
New York Times, the United Federation of Teachers attacked the Lind- 


say-Allen School Decentralization proposals as leading to "Apartheid, 
Inequality, and Chaos." As usual, 1.8. 201 was singled out as one of 
the schools that had been "transformed from centers of learning -into 
maelstroms of ideological and emotional conflict." Thus the UFT per- 
sists in resorting to racist demogogy to appeal to prejudice and to 
organize opposition to programs that would give meaningful control of 
public schools to local Black and Puerto Rican communities. | 
In the UFT advertisement, Albert Shanker charges that decentrali- 
zation would create "Apartheid," with "ethnic and racial domination 
of particular districts." Yet, the School System as it is presently 
constituted is one of apartheid, with the ee of children 
attending segregated schools where IGC classes and “special” high 
schools provide enriched programs for elite white students, while 
Black and Puerto Rican children are segregated into clinica’ comma 
and “pushed out” of school, Community control could not lead to a 
more effective program of “Apatheid” than now exists. However, it 
would certainly modify the present domination of the whole School 
System by one racial-ethnic group. | 
Shanker raises the spector of “inequality” resulting from com- 

petition for public and private funds between individual school dis- 
tricts, declaring that minority groups and the poor will “suffer ” 


Under the present System, funds and resources are distributed in such 


a way that the schools with a majority of Black and Puerto Rican 


children, and schools with poor white children receive less money 
per child than middle and upper-middle-class white schools, even 


though the Board of Education claims that these "disadvantaged" 


schools receive more money under the banner of "Special Service 
Schools."" Rather than fearing competition, we would welcome it: 
Then schools servicing poor and Black and Puerto Rican children who 
are now "suffering" incalcuable harm under the discrimination of the 
present System would be able to make their own case directly for 
additional funds. Indeed, they gould begin to receive the special 
government subsidies to which they are entitled, but which somehow 
they never receive: ! ! 

The UFT advertisement clearly reveals the hypocrisy and white 
racism of the United Federation of Teachers. The UFT professes con- 
cern for "Segregation," "Ineguality,” “Chaos in the schools," yet 
it is their very policies that have been major factors in undermining 
the academic achievement of Black and Puerto Rican children. The 


Board of Education by contract is prohibited from transfering ex- 


perienced teachers to those schools where they are most needed. 
Imagine a police department of a private business operating in this 
manner. Teachers in Black and Puerto Rican schools receive addi- 
tional “preparation periods", even though it has been demonstrated 
that these periods are detrimental to children's progress because 
they keep their regular teacher out of the classroom for longer 
periods of time (now almost half the school day). Teachers, by 
contract, have the right to take sick leave without doctor's excuses, 
and many ghetto schools regularly see 1/4 - 1/3 of their staff gone 
on Fridays, Mondays, and the days before and after holidays. The 


UFT clearly exhibited its contempt for ghetto children when it 
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demanded punitive powers against "disruptive children" (color them 
Black and Puerto Rican). Yet the Union has evidenced no similar 
concern for children or parents who are victimized by "disruptive 
teachers," 

The pattern is clear, The United Federation of Teachers under 
the leadership of Albert Shanker operates as a Fifth Column in the 
Black and Puerto Rican schools of New York City. This is why the. 
Governing Board of Ocean Hill-Brownsville terminated the employment 
of 19 teachers and administrators, These members of their staff WERE 
ACTIVELY UNDERMINING THE PROGRAMS OF THEIR SCHOCLS IN AN ATTEMPT TO 
SABOTAGE THIS EXPERIMENTAL DISTRICT, The I.S, 201 Complex has faced 
Similar difficulties with the UFT in its schools, Fortunately, the 
majority of the teachers in the five schools of the I.S, 201 Complex 
are behind the efforts of the Governing Board. I1,8,. 201 is dramati- 


cally demonstrating that parents, community, and teachers can work 


together for the common goal of educating children, The very success 
of I.S, 201 in the face of concerted oppcsition from the UFT and 
harassment from the Board of Education makes Shanker and his cohorts 
all the more vituperative in their condemnation of the Experimental | 
School Districts, More and more teachers are discovering that the 
enemy is not members of Black and Puerto Rican communities who want 
to control their own schools. Rather it is the virulent racism of 
their own Union's leadership, 

The I,8. 201 Governing Board of parents, community members, and 
professional staff supports the Ocaan Hill-Brownsville Governing 
Board in its action against the "professional saboteurs" in their 
schools. The Governing Board has taken the only course of action open 


to it in ridding their schools of personnel who are out to destroy 


Le as 


their children. We call upon the: good people of New York City to 


support the efforts of Black and Puerto Rican communities to cone 


trol the operation of their public schools, for it is their child- 
ren's lives that are being crippled and wasted. We appeal to faire | 
minded people everywhere to reject the racist demogogy of Albert | 
Shanker and the leadership of the UFT. There is still time to develop 
a creative partnership between school: professionals and Black and 
Puerto Rican communities. However, Albert Shanker and the UFT are 


feeding the flames of racial hatred that are rapidly hardening the 
The State 


lines between ghetto communities and school personnel. 


Legislature must act to provide community control for the people of 


New York City before it is too late! 


I.S. 201 Complex Governing Board if 
David Spencer, Chairman if 


I. S. 201 COMPLEX GOVERNING BOARD 
2 West 125th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10027 
427-0516 


OPEN LETTER 
May 24, 1968 


To: Community Leaders, Educational Activists, Friends of I.S. 201: 


Since January, 1968, when the Governing Board of the 
I.S. 201 Complex was completed, we have been engaged in a struggle 
with the New York City Board of Education to gain the authority 
necessary to bring quality education to the children in our 
schools, So far, the Board of Education has resisted all our 
efforts to gain real control of the operation of our schools. 
The United Federation of Teachers has also attempted to under- 
mine our Complex. fortunately, the majority of the teachers in 
our schools believe that our community should run its own schools, 
These teachers have supported our Governing Board and cooperated 
with us,often putting in extra time after school and on weekends, 


We have had two significant acheivements. The Board 
of :ducation has approved C.E,., Wilson as our Unit Administrator 
and .onald Evans as Principal. of I.S, 201. These two men bring 
to our schools broad experience in education and a committment 
to Black and Puerto Kican children. We invite you to visit our 
office at 2 West 125th St., or I.S, 201 to meet these educatcrs 
and to hear their plans for our Complex. 


In the past few months we have been so busy trying to 
keep the Board of Education and the United Federation of Teachers 
from destroying the I.S. 201 Complex that we have not been able 
to keep our friends up to date on what has been happening in 
the schools. From now on we will do a better job of letting 
you know what is going on. 


With your help the I.S. 201 Complex can demonstrate to 
the whole city that Black and Puerto Rican communities must 
control their schools, Enclosed is a meeting notice of our ilay 
Open Governing Board meeting. We hope you can attend. Also 
enclosed . , | 

a brief 


description of what has been happening in Ocean-Hill-Brownsville. 
We hope you will find them helpful. 


If we can be of service to you or your group, please 
call upon us. We are interested in letting others know what we are 
doing and how you can work for community control of the schools 


in your neighborhood, 


Sincerely yours, 


David Spencer, Chairman . 
I.S. 201 Complex Governing Board 


~~ 


I.S,. 201 COMPLEX GOVERNING BOARD [May a5 
2 West 125th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10027 
427-0516 


WHExE ITS AT IN THE OCEAN-HILL-BROWNSVILLE EXPERIMENTAL COMPLI 


Ocean-Hill-—Brownsville is one of the two sister experimen- 
tal complexes of I,.S, 201. Since it began operations in the Fall of 
1967, it has encountered serious problems from the prefessional staff 
in its schools through the United Federation of Teachers and the 
Council of Supervisory Associations (principals and assistant prin- 
cipals). These two Unions have faught the Governing Board in 
Brownsville, both through the courts, and by attempting to sabotage 
the programs in their schools. 


The Ocean-Hill-Brownsville Governing Board received 
permission from State Commissioner of Education James Allen to 
choose principals according to state certification, not cit 
certification, By this means, they were able to hire six excellent 
principals, including the first Puerto Rican and Oriental principals 
in the city. However, many teachers and assistant principals, led 
by the U.#.T. and the C.S.A., refused to cooperate with the conm- 
munity-chosen supervisors. Some school staff actively worked to 
destroy the programs in the schools. Children‘ts lives were jeopar- 
dized when teachers left their children during a fire. Dangerous 
fights between children were encouraged, not stopped. Certain 
teachers attempted to split Black and Puerto Rican parents. 


The Governing Loard appealed to Superintendent of Schools 
Donovan and other responsible officials to remove the disruptive 
personnel, They got no action. Finally, the Governing Board, 
acting on its own and without “official” power, transfered 19 
of the worse teachers and administrators. The Brownsville community 
told these teachers that they would be barred from the schools 
if they tried to return, | | 


Mayor Lindsay responded to the firing of the teachers by 
rushing hundreds of police into Brownsville to surround the schools 
and to esccert the teachers into the schools. When shear police 
power prevented the Brownsville community from keeping the dis- 
missed teachers out of the schools, parents kept their children 
home -- over 8,000 of them from the 8 schools in the complex. 


On Monday, May 20th, Mayor Lindsay made a solemn con- 
mittment to the Brownsville Governing Board: if they would call 
off their boycott, the Mayor would guarentee that the 19 teachers 
and administrators would be removed permanently from the Complex. . | 
Un Tuesday morning, May 2lst, the children were back in their oe . oo 
schools and the 19 offending personnel were at Buard of Educa- i 
tion xsieadgquarters at 110 Livingston Street. Albert Shanker, 
raciest "resident of the U.F.T. immediately called a strike of 
the Complex, and 350 of the 500 teachers in the 8 schools walked 
out. £ few hours later, Dr. Donovan reassigned all 19 teachers 
and supervisors back into their same schools: Shades of September, 
1966 at I.S. 201 -- Dr. Donovan and Mayor Lindsay had capitulated 
to the raciest U.F.T. leadership and betrayed a Black and Puerto 
iiican community, while over-powering them with police. 


- wallhins 


Thus we have been given more evidence of why Black and 
Puerto Rican communities must control their own schools. This is 
why the I.S, 201 Governing Board opposes the Regents legistlation 
for decentralization and any legislation which does not give local 
communities the power to run all phases of their schools' progran. 
Let us learn another painful lesson from Brownsville. We are not 
going to be given anything! We cannot trust anyone -- in the Mayor's 
office or the Board of Education, or the State Legislature! The 
only way we can protect our children from further harm is to take 
control of our schools ourselves. Join with us in this fight. 
How many more innocent children must be crippled before we can 
control their education?!! 


1.8. 201 COMPLEX GOVERNING BOARD 
David Spencer, Chairman 


May 24, 1968 
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Ie 8. 201 COMPLEX GOVERNING BOARD 
2 West 125th Street 
New York, N. Y. 10027 
427-0516 


Dear Friend, June 7, 1968. 


It hardly seems possible that we are already well into June 
and the 1967-68 school year is coming to an end. This year brought 
real progress toward the realization of community control of public 
schools by Black and Puerto Rican neighborhoods. A city-wide move- 
ment has developed to protect our children through the control of pub- 
dtc education that cannot be stopped. In this regard, we welcome the 
passage of the so-called "weak" school decentralization legislation in 
Albany. We believe that the bill that passed is much more favorable 
to community control than the Regent's bill that was shelved. The 
present legislation 1) gives the Board of Education the power to dele- 
gate any and all of its powers to local districts -- the Regents bill 
kept most power in the Central Board. 2) The present legislation gives 
the Board the power to alter district lines -- the Regents bill limited 
the number of districts from 8 to 20, a pexfect mechanism for perpetu- 
ating white control of schools. 3) The present bill postpones further 
action on decentralization for a year during which time we can mobilize 
our communities. We believe that the city will never give Black and 
Puerto Rican communities control over their schools -- we must take 
control, The present legislation makes it possible for the Central 
Board of Education to transfer all of its powers to local Boards and 
to alter district lines, In othér words, Harlem, or any other com- 
munity can now force the Board to recognize a school district whose 
boundaries and powers are decided by the community. Perhaps when next 
year rolls around, the State Legislature will consider real decentrali- 
zation legislation, and not more phony Regent's proposalis that only 
serve to contain the ghetto in new and ingenious ways. : 


We must also comment on Dr, Donovan's proposal to start 
school two weeks late this Fall in "disadvantaged" neighborhoods so that 
teachers can be trained. We are happy that the Board of Education has 
finally recognized that poorly trained, "disadvantaged" teachers are a 
principle cause for the failure of Black and Puerto Rican children to 
learn. We believe that intensive inservice training is required to en- 
able the vaste majority of ghetto teachers to be effective in the class- 
room. However, we are shocked that Dr. Donovan would suggest that tea- 
chers begin to remedy their own lack of effectiveness at the expense of 
our children, who have already been deprived of their right to a decent 
public education by these poor school staffs. To force Black and Puerto 
Rican children to miss two weeks of school while their teachers learn 
how to teach them (at full salary) and while white children attend class 
in other parts of the city is further evidence of the racist mentality 
of the present school administration. If ghetto teachers need further 
training, and they certainly do, then it should be mandated on the 
teachers', not the students’ time. Every teacher that does not perform 


up to minimum standards of classroom effectiveness must be required to 
take additional in-service training, union contract or no union con- 
tract, and not at the expense of our children missing more school, 


c 


In this mailing we are enclosing three items for your infor- 

| : mation. The first describes conversations we have been having with the 

: HARYOU-ACT Community Corporation, in which we are replying to questions 

they have raised about the I. S. 201 Complex Governing Board. The } 

second is an open letter to teachers from the City-Wide Coalition for 

| Community Control of Public Schools criticizing the leadership of the 

United Federation of Teachers, The third is a press release from the 

| j National Emergency Civil Liberties Committee which has filed suit again- 
st the Board of Education on behalf of John Hatchett, a former teacher . 

in our Complex who was fired by the Board of Education for taking his 


children to the Malcolm X Memorial Day Services, Mr. Hatchett is pre- 
sently a consultant to the I, S, 201 Complex in the area of Black and 
Puerto Rican curriculum, We expect him to be back in the classroom by 


next Fall, 
We would appreciate your questions or reactions to any of the 


material which you receive from us. We urge you to take advantage of 
the new decentralization legislation. Take your Schools! Only the 


Board of Education now stands in your way!! 
Sincerely yours, 


David Spencer, Chairman 
I, S. 201 COMPLEX GOVERNING BOARD 


I.S. 201 COMPLEX GOVERNING BOARD 
2 West 125th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10027 
427-0516 


May 23, 1968 


OPEN LETTER TO THE HARYOU-ACT COMMUNITY CORPORATION 


3 On April 16, 1968, members of the I.S,. 201 Complex 
Governing Board met with Judge Andrew Tyler and members of the 
GBALYOU-ACT Community Corporation's Education Committee to discuss 
the relationship between the I.S,. 201 Complex Governing Board and 

the Central Harlem Community Corporation. 


The members of the I.S. 201 Complex Governing Board were 
presentec with minutes of the Education Committee meeting of Febru- 
ary 26, 1968, which identified certain issues and made recommen- 
dations, Following are those issues and recommendations, and the 
the response of the I.S,. 201 Complex Governing Board. 


IDENTIFICATION OF ISSUES 


1. THE REPRESENTATION OF THE MEMBERSHIP IN THE TWO MAJOR 
CATEGORIES OF PARENTS AND COMMUNITY OF THE I,.S, 201 GOVERNING 
BOARD APPEARS TO BE REPRESENTATIVE OF INDIVIDUALS RATHER THAN 


ORGANIZATIONS, 


A. IT IS THE IMPRESSION OF THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE FHAT 
THE REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PARENT CATEGORY ARE IN- 
DIVIDUALS AND NOT REPRESENTATIVES SELECTED BY 


PARENT ORGANIZATIONS, 


COMMENT: This is true. Parent representatives were directly 
- @lected by the parents of children from their : | 
schools, All parents were elegible to vote. It : | 
should be noted, however, that the parents elected | : 
two presidents of parents’ associations as well as 
executive committee members of parents’ associations 
from 4 of the 5 schools in the Complex. 


B. THE MEMBERS REPRESENTING THE COMMUNITY CATEGORY APPEAR 
TO BE INDIVIDUALS RATHER THAN REPRESENTATIVE OF ORGANI-}- 
ZATIONS, ALL OF WHOM LIVE OUTSIDE OF THE I[.S. 201 


COMPLEX, 


COMMENT: The five members representing the community category 
were selected by the parents elected to the Governing : 


Board, There are presently three members and two 
vacancies in the community representative catagory. 


The present members are: 

Mr, Bobbie Calloway -- a former field representa- 
tive tor the United Parents Association who has 
worked closely for some time with the schools of 
Harlem. He lives in West Harlem. 

Mrs. E. Babette Edwards --— one of the original ten 


members Of the 2OL Negotiating Committee that was 
elected by members of the Harlem Community in the 


Fall of 1966. She has a son in I,S. 201 and lives 
in Central Harlem. 


weilihion 


Rev. Robert Nichol -- one of the original ten 


members of the 201 Negotiating Committee that was 
elected by members of the Harlem community in the 


Fall of 1966. He serves Chambers Baptist Church 
which is in the Complex and lives in East Harlen. 


2. THE METHOD OF ELECTION IS QUESTIONABLE AND UNACCEPTABLE 
seat MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE AND COMMUNITY OF CENTRAL 


A. TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE MEMBERS PRESENT, NO OFFICIAL 
NOTIFICATION RELATIVE TO THE ELECTION WAS EVER SENT 
TO THE PARENT ORGANIZATIONS REGARDING ELECTION, 


COMMENT: The election of parents and teachers was held after 
intensive community canvassing, meetings in schools, 
advertisement by posters, lapel buttons, etc. It was 
hampered by the refusal of the Board of Education to 
give the I.S, 201 Planning Board lists of parents so 
that mailings could go out, the failure of one par- 
ent association president to participate, and the 
active opposition of the president of anether parent 
association. Nevertheless, 32 parent candidates ran 
for 10 seats on the Governing Board, Meetings were 
held in all the schools prior to the elections to 
discuss the elections and to afford all parents who 
wished to run, an opportunity to declare their 


candidacy, 


RECOMMENDATION FOR BOARD POSITION REGARDING I.S. 201 GOVERNING BOARD 


1. THAT THE HARYOU-ACT COMMUNITY CORPORATION BOARD REQUEST OF 
THE 1,8, 201 GOVERNING BOARD, THAT THERE BE A NEW ELECTION FOR THE 
PARENT AND COMMUNITY CATEGORY. 


COMMENT: As has already been pointed out, the election of 
parents involved intensive community mobilization, 
The elections were democratically run, open to all 
who wished to be candidates, and supervised by the 
Honest Ballet Association. The I.S. 201 Governing 
Board sees no grounds for invalidating the election 


held in November, 1967. 


2. THAT THERE BE PROVISION MADE FOR REPRESENTATION TO COME 
FROM PARENTAL ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE PARENT CATEGORY. 


COMMENT: In establishing the ground rules to govern tie 
elections, the I.S, 201 Planning Board discusged 
how best to involve all the parents of a school 
in the electoral process. It was decided te have 
an open election, with all parents being elegible 
both to run for the Governing Board and to vote, 


This seémed especially important, since parents 
associations in some schools were relatively in- 
active. However, this does not and did not exclude 
active participatiou in the electoral process by 
parents associations. In fact, most of the parents 
elected were active leaders in the PAs of their 


schools. 


Pe 


3. THAT THERE BE PROVISIONS MADE FOR REPRESENTATION FOR 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE COMMUNITY CATEGORY OF MEMBERSHIP OF 
THE GOVERNING BOARD TO INCLUDE THE HARYOU-ACT COMMUNITY CORPORATION, 


BLOCK ASSOCIATIONS, AND CHURCHES, 


COMMENT: Organizational representation was debated by the 
aa Planning Board before the election, It was decided 
that the five community representatives would be 
chosen by the parents-elect, so that parents would 
have a major voice in determining who sat on on the 
Governing Board. Let us quote from the HARYOU-ACT 
Community Corporation Education Committee's state- 
ment on Decentralization: "What decentralization 
plans truly represent the majority of parents of 
public school children? Remind you, we did not say 
agencies, organizations, officers, or leaders, only 
parents of public school children." We agree with 
the sense of this statement. Parents chose the 
I.S. 201 Complex Governing Board community repre- 
sentatives according to their own criteria, and not 
according to the dictates Of any Community organiza- 


or leaders, however prestigious. 


CONCLUSION : 


While we cannot support the recommendations of the Edu- 
cation Committee, we welcome the participation of the HARYOU-ACT 
Community Corporation and suggest the following ways in which your 
members can be intimately involved in the work of the I.S. 201 


Complex: 
A. You are welcome to submit the names of candidates to the 


parents on the Governing Board who will choose the community re- 
presentatives to fill the two existing vacancies. 


B. All interested parents are encouraged to participate on 
the working committees of the Governing Board. These include: 
Education Committee: meetings every week on Monday, 
33:30 P.M., P.S. 133. 
Personnel Committee: meetings every week on Wednesday, 
3:30 P.M., in Room 164, I.S. 201. 


ren 


C. One-third of the membership of the Governing Board will 
come up for re-election next year. We hope that the whole con- 
munity will encourage the fullest participation during this elec- 


tion, 
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Finally, one additional point should be mentioned: There 
has been rumor that Central Harlem is not adequately represented 
on the Governing Board. Of the 13 parent and community members, 
8 are from Central Harlem, 4 from East Harlem, and 1 from West 
Harlem. In addition, one of the teacher representatives and the 
supervisory representative live within the I.S, 201 Complex in 
Central Harlem. We believe that this represents fair and adequate 
representation for all parts of the Harlem communities. 


Sincerely yours, } 
David Spencer, Chairman | 
for the I.S. 201 Governing Board F 
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National Emergency Civil Liberties Committee 
25 East 26 Street, Suite 913 
New York, N.Y. 10010 
MU 3-8120 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 4:00 p.m., May 28, 1968 


The National Emergency Civil Liberties Committee announced 
today that it had filed a suit in New York State Supreme Court against 
the New York City Board of Education on behalf of John F, Hatchett, the 
Harlem school teacher who was fired for taking his sixth-grade class to 
a memorial service for Malcolm X, 


Dr. Corliss Lamont, Chairman of NECLC, said as he announced 
the action at a press conference held in the offices of the civil liber- 
ties organization, "The firing of Mr. Hatchett is a form of educational 
censorship which cannot be tolerated. It is a slap in the face toa 
black community which is seeking to gain some measure of control over 
its own educational institutions, By this action the Board of Education 
has added a fourth "R" to Reading, 'Riting and ‘*Rithmetic -- Racism.” 


Hatchett, who holds a New York City substitute teacher's li- 
cense and is a candidtae for a doctoral degree at Columbia University, 
had been teaching at P.S, 68, 127 West 127 Street since September, 1966, 
On February 21 of this year he took his sixth-grade class of all black 
children to a memorial service for Malcolm X at Intermediate School 201, 
Each child in the class had a permission slip signed by a parent or guar- 
dian authorizing the trip. And one week prior to the trip Hatchett had 
submitted to the school secretary a written request to attend the memor- 
ial service. A teacher who has been teaching at P,.S. 68 for 16 years 
said that the school secretary did advise her that consent had been given 


Upon returning to the school at about noon on February 21, 
Hatchett found a letter from acting Principal Jackson telling him of a 
directive issued by the Superintendent of Schools Bernard Donovan at 
4:00 p.m. the preceding day prohibiting the attendance of grade school 
children at the program, On February 27, without any hearing, Hatchett 
was notified that he had been rated "unsatisfactory" and that his teach- 


ing position at P.S, 68 was terminated, 


On March 11, a hearing was held before Harold F,. Hay, éssistant 
Superintendent of Personnel of the Board of Education, to review the sta- 
tus of Hatchett‘'s license and the "unsatisfactory" rating. 


One of the questions at issue was whether or not Hatchett did 
know of the directive from Supt. Donovan before he left for the service, 
The acting Principal of the school claims she put a note in the plain- 
tiff's mail box early on the morning of the 2lst telling him of the dir- 
ective. The acting Principal, however, did not appear at this hearing, 
and Hatchett's "unsatisfactory" rating was upheld and his teacher's li- 
cense cancelled, This finding was reached despite the fact that four 
parents of children in the plaintiff's class did testify that he was an 


excellent teacher, 


NECLC maintains that Superintendent Donovan's directive was 
violative of such constitutional rights as freedom of association, speech 
and assembly, and equal protection of the law. “Even if Hatchett knew 
of the directive," said the civil liberties organization, "and there is 
no evidence to show that he did and much evidence to show that he did not 
his suspension and the subseguent cancelling of his teacher's license is 


constitutionally impermissible." 


"In addition," said NECLC, “there is the entire question of 


due process for teachers which is such an important issue today. We can 
only wonder about the due process for black teachers when John F, Hat- 


chett can be summarily dismissed in this manner." 


CITY-WIDE COALITION FOR COMMUNITY CONTROL 
219 East 123rd Street 


New York, N.Y, 10029 


OPEN LETTER TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS OF NEW YORK CITY: May 27, 
1968 


The actions and statements of the United Federation of Teachers 
during the past months should bring second thoughts to many dedicated 
New York City teachers who have faithfully followed their Union's 
leadership. Hundreds of thousands of dollars of Union funds have 
been spent to defeat strong decentralization legislation; legislators 
have been threatened and spat upon; concerned Black and Puerto Rican 
parents have been labeled “extremist, anti~-semetic, and racist;* 
members of the Black and Puerto Rican community supporting their sis- 
ters and brothers in Brownsville have been labeled “outsiders;" full 
page ads in New York City dailies have slandered the aspirations of 
parents who seek to exercise their democratic right to direct their 


children's education, | 


By its concern for teacher "rights" and not children's lives 
the U.F,T. has emerged as the single most powerful oppressor or Black 
and Puerto Rican people in New York City. At the very time that the 
ugliness of the Public School System has been exposed for all to see, 
the Teacher's Union has entered into partnership with the Board of 
Education to prevent any significant change - to preserve a status 
quo which is crippling thousands of children's lives each year. ~~” 


| We support trade unionism. We are unalterably opposed to racism. 
Union President Al Shanker calls Black and Puerto Rican people “out- 
siders" in Brownsville when his outside Union calls in outside police 
to force outside teachers upon a community fighting for better educa- 
tion, We wonder how Shanker justifies marching for the sanitation 
men in Memphis, Tennessee!?! Shanker complains of "threats" upon 
his life,while teachers in his Union who oppose his leadership are 

being systematically harragsed by obscene phone calls, Shanker uses 
blatant ethnic appeals to Jewish teachers in order to purge the UFT 
of all dissenters, especially those who are Black and Puerto Rican, 


Shanker is sowing the seeds of racism; it is the classroom 
teacher in the ghetto school who will reap the whirlwind of community 
hatred. It took 500 police to escort five teachers into one school - 
JHS 271 in Brooklyn, Shanker is creating a climate for turning all 
ghetto schools into armed camps where all teachers will need police 
protection, Shanker indiscriminately labels community people oppo- 
sing him “anti-Semetic." It is the Jewish classroom teacher who will 


bear the brunt of the anti-Semetism Shanker is fomenting. 


We cannot believe that all the professionals in our School Sy- 
stem condone Shanker's racism, We appeal to those teachers who are 
primarily concerned with children, not race, or politics, or personal 
prerogatives, to support the legitimate right of communities to con- 
trol the education of their children, We call upon all U.F.T. mer ° 
bers who believe in unionism to repudiate the leadership of Alber _., 
Shanker before his Neo-Nazi tactics create further division within — 
the labor movement and shatter the United Federation of Teachers, 

/ 
Sincerely yours, 


(Mrs.) E, Babette Edwards 


(Mrs.) Evelyna Antonetty 

Spokesmen for Delegation fron: 

City-Wide Coalition fo Cemmunity 
- Control 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
CONTACT : 

Mrs. E. Babette Edwards 

200 E, 116th Street 

N.Y. N.Y. 10029 
368-5874 


Mrs. Evelyna Antonetty 
United Bronx Parents 
791 Prospect Avenue 
Bronx, New York 
842-6666 


OT ANE A ARN NS aL i AE OE Dict eeaias RUA Nc tcOSENE om . 


SUGGESTED STATEMENT ON I.S. 201 


It has long been argued by many civil rights organizations 
that there was but one way to redress the inequities of black and 
white public schoél education . Integration has been hailed as a 
means of not only insuring democratic experiences necessary to citizens 
of a multiracial nation but also a means of insuring the fact that 
baack and white children, once having been educated in the same setting, 
would be competitive on the job market, 

Another view however has been gaining in popularity. Those who 
take this position mainagain that; 
1. Integrated schools cannot be stabilized in our rapidly changing 
urban casters in the face of white opposition and exodue to the suleebs. 
Therefore integration is available to so few black children (and then 
only temporarily # that it is no solutibn for thélarge majority of 
black children in public schools. | 
2. Integrated schools which provide equal education for black and white 
children do not enable black children to become truly competitive 
unless black students receive special compensatory attention to make up 
for the economic and social handicaps of being raised in a ghetto 
environment. 
3. Integrated education alone does not develop in black children a 
sense of self-respect and identity so badly needed £f they afe to be 
motivated to learn. In dfact, suddenly becoming part of an integrated 
school after years of segregated learnigg exxeriences, can in fact rein- 
force those feelings of inferiority becemse black children are gmnerally 
behind and unable to compete, | 

The second view then logically calls for a ghetto skhool which 


is in fact superior to schools elsewhere and which, because of the need 


for an improved self image among ghetto children, provides & sense 


of ethnic identity for its pupils through staff assignments and 
use of special curriculum materials. 

Nowhere have thses issues been so starkly posed as in the case 
of I1.S. 201. BldAskK/pdtdyitd/wétdé/hddd/éYdd¢ The site of the new 
bbilding ruled out all but voluntary assignement of white children. 
Baack parents were made clearly aware that integration was not a 
possiblility forbetter education when no white parents chose to send 
their children to the school. (Incidentally, this fact, while possibly 
reflectinse basic racist attitudes also reflects an understanding on the 
part of white parents that it takes more than a new building to make 
for a good education). 

Since integration was no longer a realistic alternative, the 
parents were clearly determined that their children were to be 
educated adequately now. They were not prepared towait for the 
milennium when integrated educational parks would be constructed or 
when ghetto neighborhoods would disappear. 

And yet the Board of Education had no understanding of the 
need for fresh alternatives... They further had no understanding of 
the newly awakened need for self-determination and self-assertion 
in the baack community. Obvious indications of this lack is the 
number of black principals ( four) in 840 public schools in New York 
City. There were only Limited plans for materials bo be included 
throughout the curriculum that would help build race and ethnic pride. 
Too many peachers in the exxperience of the parents, far from being 
able to impart a sense of dignity to their black pupils, reinforced 
the children's negative selftimage, through their insistence on 
middle class values, standards and behavior. 


There was no alternative then but for the parents, acutely aware 


of the needs of their children and of their community, to call for 


increased particppation in their children's educational lives. They | 


~~ eee ee a Toe eT 


They would tring to the Board of Education the viewpoints and sugges- 
tions obviously not being championed by others. 

It is perfectly Legitimate to demand that the recommendations 
of b&eck parents (who pay taxes and vote) be taken into consideration 


along with the views and opinions of educators and administrators 


just as Jewish parents, Irish and Italians have exmrcised their in- 


| fluence in their community's schools. <> 
; 
The principle is such a sound one that it would be our recommen- 


dation that Educations Review Boards be set up on a local community 


and city-wide basis to institutionalize it. (Expand) 

It is possible that the cry for total control might not have' 
arisen if the public, particularly the educational profession and 
the Board of Edtcation, had understood the basic issues involved in 


the dispute, The fact is that total control by parents would never 


be necessary if the educators understood and acteé upon the thoughts 
and feelings of the community they are hired to serve, 

The cry once raised however puts into shaf#p focus the fellings of 
alienation between parents and educators. it is useful if it 

brings abour a recognition of how strong is the determination on the 

: part of the parents to assume a new role in the educational process. 

It is also true that the curriculum changes and additions called for 
and the coal for ablack authority image d¢#d are so understandable 
within the contain of the ¢dynamics of the black community today 

that the Board of Education must bear full responsibility for the crisis 
If it had read the mood of Harlem correctly, it could have easily 

taken the steps necessary to avoid the confrontation before it occurred. 


Of all solutions proposed for the ultimate answer to the big 


city's educational dilemma, we would favor the building of centrally 


located educational complexes offereing superior education to all childreny 


and utilizing integrated curriculum and staff at all levels. The 
self-interest of white parents would insure the fact that it would 
be integrated for their children would attend if the school was good 
enough. In addition, we would want to see community freedom schools 
run by private church, civil rights and civic groups, offering black 
children supplementary education on their heritage,history and cul- 
tural accomplishments. 

It is obvious that a nation that cannot bring itself to spend 
as much en an entire War on Poverty as it does in one month in Viet- 
nam is not ready to spend the money necessary to change the lives 
of the present generation of school children. In other words, the 
integrated educational park of the future is a long way off. 

We therefore applaud the parents of 1.S. 201 for pointing 
out that a black community schoolg that meets black human and 
educational needs represents a beginning solution to the dilemma 


educational system. 
of our #¢4gd74¢. WS also support their insistence that the solution 


must begin NOW. 


CN We 


I, S. 201 GOVERNING BOARD 


Answers to frequent questions about 
the Governing Board 
and the 
I. S$. 201 Complex 


HOW! WAS THE GOVERNTIG BOARD FORMED? 

Ten parents, two from each school, were elected by the parents of 
their particular school. Five teachers, one from each school. were 
elected by the teachers of their school. One administrator (Principal or 

assistant principal) was. clected by the administrators of all five schools. 
The ten parents elected to the Governing Board selected five community 
representatives from among intereste¢ persons from Harlem and East Harlem 
who applied for consideration. 


WHERE DO THE MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNING BOARD COME FRO? 

Of the ten narents, seven are from Central Harlem, three from East 
Harlem. Of the six professionals on the Governing Board, three are fron 
! Central Harlem, three live in other parts of Mew York City. Of the five 
| conmunity representatives, one is from est Harlem, two from Central 
Harlem, and two from East Harlem. In summary, 12 members come from Central 
iarlem, five from East Harlem, one from ‘test Harlem, and three from other 
parts of New York City (all three are teachers). 


WHAT IS THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE GOVERNING BOARD? 

Tne Governing Board is presently neqotiating with the Board of 
Education for approval of a proposal to allow the Governing Board the 
authority to operate the five schools in the Complex. AT THE PRESENT TIE, 
THE GOVERNING BOARD HAS 0 AUTHORITY OVE® THE SCHCOLS. THE BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION HAS COIPLETE CONTROL OF THE SCHOOLS IM THE I.S. 291 COMPLEX. 


WHAT TS THE GOVERNING BOARD SEEKING? 

The I. S. 201 Governing Board, along with the Sovernina Boarcs in 
Two Bridges and in Ocean Hill -Brownsville, is demanding the power to 
hire and fire all school personnel: a 7 ump-sum budget allocated on the 
basis of the number of children enrolled in our schools: the nover to — 
contract independently with teachers, custodians, and all other services 
coming into our schools: the right to directly purchase text books and 
all other supplies: the right to be funded directly by national, state, 
and private agencies: and the right to controll all school construction 
and renovation in our Complex. ‘ithout these powers, we do not believe 
that ve can effectively change the present miseducation of our chilcren 
taking place in our schools uncer the control of the central Poarc of 


Education. 


WHAT IS THE RELATIOMSHIP OF THE GOVERNING SNARD TO THE LOCAL SCHOCL DISTRICT? 
The Governing Roard is independent of the local school district 

#4. Our Unit Administrator, ‘ir. Charles E. t'ilson, acts in the sare 

capacity as an Assistant District Sunerintendent. ‘Je want him to have 

much more authority than an Assistant Superintendent such as “Martin rrye 

of District 4. Our community must control our schools. 


_ 


a 


«~ 


MHAT IS THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE GOVERNING BOARD TO THE CENTRAL BOARD 
OF EDUCATION? 

At present, our Governing Foard has no official status. If the powers 
we are demanding are transfered to us, we will be semi-autonomous of the 
Central Board of Education. They will have the responsibility to see 
that the I. S. 201 Governino Soard maintains city-wide standards (did you 
know there were any standards??) but will not be able to directly supervise 


- our operation. 


WHAT IS THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE GAVERMING ROARN TO THE REST OF THE 
HARLE'? SCHOOLS? 

If the Governina Board gains control over the schools in the I. S. 291 
Comnlex, it will not only mean radically improved education for the 
children in those five schools, it will provide a mocel for the rest of 
the schools in Harlem. ‘WE BELIEVE IN COUITY CONTROL FOR ALL THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS I! HARLE™ AND EAST ARLEN -- FOR EVERY BLACK AMP PUERTO 
RICAN CHILD Ti! NEW YORK CITY. 


URAT IS THE GOVERRIMG BOARD DOING TO IMPPAVE EDUCATION If! THE COMPLEX? 
“Without pover, there is very little the Governing Roard can do to 
improve education. The Education Committee of the Governing Board. which 
is open to all interested persons in the community, meets every “onday 
at 3:39 p.m. at P.S. 133 to discuss educational nrograms anc problems 
in the Complex. The Goverming Board is seekina to place good teachers 
and supervisors in vacant positions in our schools and has heen successful 
in getting several teachers and ‘lr. Ronald Evans as acting principal 
approved by the Board of Education. ‘le will do everythina nossible to 
help our children succeed. However, without real authority, the Governina 
cet will be unable to make sianificant imnrovements in our children's 
education. 


HOW CAM YOU KELP? 

| This is your Geverning Board, just as these are your schools. 

The Governina Coarc is here to serve the interests of the 2lack and Puerto 
Rican children of Harlem and East Harlem. fFvery one is welcome to join 
us in the struqqle to improve our children's education. If you are in- 
terested in assisting us with the work of the Soverning Board, go to the 
Governing Board office, 2 West 125th St., any time between 9 a. m. and 
5p. m. There are many committees that need your heln:: THE GOVERNING 
BOARD NEEBS YOUP ACTIVE SUPPORT. URITER WE CAM SAVE OUR CHILDREN!!! 
DIVIDED. OUR CHILDPETM WILL CONTINUE TO RE DESTPOYED! 


Dear Parents and Friends of Central and East Harlem: 


Help fight to keep Intermediate School 201 closed?! The Board of Education 


has refused to consider demands for an integrated student body. With only a few weeks 
until school opens, the Board of Education has not even released any plans to upgrade 


our children's reading (85% are below level) or what the school's program will be. 


The Board is forcing our children to continue to be destroyed by a totally 
inadequate school system. I.S. 201 will be another inferior school if we allow it to 
open under the Board's terms. 

We are told that our children must attend 201, while white children might — 
come in "after the school has had time to prove itself". Are our children guinea pig 

COME OUT AND HELP FIGHT FOR A FUTURE FOR OUR CHILDREN. .........--. 

Monday, August 29th, 8 P.M. 

(UBA) United Block Association 


68 East 131 Street 


Parent and Community groups have carried the fight through the summer. 


You must join in for Harlem's children. 


Parents Council District #4 


Local School Board District #4 


East Harlem Union for Equal Achievement 
in Schools 


Community Association of East Harlem | : 
Triangle 


Joint Schools Committee Ya 
Harlem Parents Committee 
N. Y. CORE 


Protestant Council (Office of Church and 
Race) 


ACE 


Chambers Church 


~) “ iss 


A NEW AIR-CONDITIONED SCHOOL MEANS a 
| NOTHING UNLESS THE CHILDREN ATTENDING 
IT ARE LEARNING. 


85% OF OUR CHILDREN ARE UNDERACHIEVERS! | 
ARE WE GOING TO WAIT IDLY BY UNTIL 100% 
ARE CRIPPLED?! 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 201 (Park Avenue and 127th Street ) 
WILL NOT OPEN IN SEPTEMBER WITHOUT: 
INTEGRATED QUALITY EDUCATION 
OR oe 
TOTAL COMMUNITY CONTROL 


INTEGRATED QUALITY EDUCATION: 

With Black, Puerto Rican, and White children in one classroom, the 
Puerte Rican and Black child has a chance to receive the same ine 

struction as the White child. The Board of Education has promised 
our community that 201 would be integrated. The Board has broken 


this promise. 


We demand: 1) Compulsory Zoning for Integration 
2) A Program of Excellence 
3) A Community Committee to Supervise the School 


OR' 


No integration, then TOTAL COMMUNITY CONTROL: . 
If the Board refuses to integrate IS 201, then the school must be 
totally controlled by residents and parents from the community who 
will hire staff, review textbooks and curriculum, regularly evalu- 
ate the school's academic achievement, and have full responsibility 


for the school's program. 


Under the control of the Board of Education, 85% of our children are 
being crippled. We can do no worse. The school must be run by 


people who care. 


/ WE PLEDGE OURSELVES TO KEEP 201 CLOSED BY WHATEVER / 
| MEANS ARE NECESSARY UNTIL THESE DEMANDS ARE mers: / 


Partial List of Sponsoring Organizations: 


Parent's Council, District #4 Local School Board, District #4 
Harlem Parent's Committee New York CORE 
United Block Association Associated Community East 


East Harlem Union for Equal Achievement in Schools 

Community Association of the East Harlem Triangle 

National Association of Puerto Rican Civil Rights 

Protestant Council of New York Division of Religion and Race 


MINUTES 


Conference on the Educational Park 
Meeting of December 14, 1966 at 8 pm 


Attendance: 
Jane Bryant, City Commission on Human Rights; Mary Brown, East New York 
Civil Rights; Barbara Chertock, AJCongress; Lester Greenberg, AJCongress; 
Frieda Josephs, Brooklyn EQUAL; Herman Josephs, AJCongress; Israel 
Laster, AJCommittee; Leslie Leon, Brooklyn EQUAL; Naomi Levine, AJCon- 
gress; Merrill Martin, EQUAL; Jane McGuire; Beverly Pearson, NAACP; 
John Silverberg; Hume Smith, East New York Civil Rights; Annie Stein, 
AJCongress; Rosalie Stutz, EQUAL. 


Naomi Levine, chairman, asked for a summary of developments since the last meeting. 


Herman Josephs reported on the meeting with Mayor Lindsay's office. About 25-30 

people, representing the grass-roots organizations in East Brooklyn, met with 

Bob Sweet, Jay Feldstein, Cyril Tyson of the Human Resources Administration, and 

Mr. Fitzgerald of the Budget Bureau. The parents asked that the Mayor publically 
commit himself to a centralized educational park in East Brooklyn. The response 

was noncommittal, 


Four days later, while speaking on the Civilian Review Board in Canarsie, the 
Mayor was greeted by PAT members picketing against educational parks. In his talk, 
Mayor Lindsay said that no park was planned for the area and that the Flatlands 
Site would be used for an industrial park. 


Lester Greenberg said that John Silverberg has said that the Mayor has been per- 
suaded by people in the Human Resources Administration that it is better to improve 
the ghetto schools than to integrate. The best we can hope from the Mayor is that 
he says nothing. 


Lester Greenberg reported on the suit. In its reply, the Board of Education re- 
quested additional time until February 28th to file its plan. The Board claimed 
it was unable to work on East Brooklyn because it was too tied up with 1.5. 20l. 
Tt also requested that two schools be removed from the stay. Basing its arguments 
on old demographic studies, the Board claimed these schools would be necessary 
even if a park were axecvead, However, as Annie Stein proved at the hearing be- 
fore Commissioner Allen, their figures are not correct. Even if they were, the 
Board ignores the fact that a proper educational park would do away with over- 
crowding and make it unnecessary to construct these schools. And, most important, 
the priorities shown by the Board are distorted. 


The AJCongress issued a release on the Board's answer and although Lester Greenberg 
was interviewed by one of the papers on the release, the press did not carry the 
Story. 


The AJCongress is now praparing an affidavit which must be submitted by December 
19. The affidavit will mention that the Brownsville community still believes that 
‘integration is possible through an educational park but that hopes will be shat- 
tered if Allen fails them. 


Naomi Levine will prepare a directive on the educatiorsl park for the AJCongress 
membership. It will describe the park, its status in New York City and across 
the country. The directive will be made available to other organizations for 
their use. | | 


The Conference then discussed what its next steps should be. Israel Laster said 
that we needed a master plan for the city that would not be defeated by a lack 
of coalescence of local groups. 


Annie Stein said that the National Urban League had voted to concentrate its ef- 
forts on developing educational parks. In Philadelphia, a city-wide plan for 

20 parks has been developed. In Washington, D.C., a court case is pending on 

the subject. Sixteen communities have received grants from the Office of Edu- 
cation to plan parks and in twenty-four cities, parks are either being studied or 
constructed. New York is lagging far behind and the two parks it has planned 

are known to the people they are to serve as farces,. 


It was decided that we need borough level groups to work on the development of 

a master plan for the entire city. The local groups will have a three-fold 
function. First, they will concentrate on an educational campaign on the educa- 
tional park. Second, they will develop a plan for their borough to be worked 
into a city-wide schema. Third, they will support the East Brooklyn educational 
park. There was a great deal of discussion about where to begin. It was felt 
that if we spread ourselves too thin, the fight might be lost in East Brooklyn. 
On the other hand, if we do not develop community support for parks throughout 
the city soon, it might be too late, 


The Conference decided to begin in Brooklyn. A Borough wide meeting will be . 
called for the first week of February. Representatives from each local Brooklyn 
unit of all of the member organizations of the Conference will be invited to | 
participate. A planning committee was appointed consisting of Annie Stein, 
Frieda Josephs, Hume Smith, Barbara Chertock and Merril Martin. 


Wlemorandum from... AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


15 East 84th St., New York, N. Y. 10028 ° TR 9-4500 


January 20, 1967 


Tos Members of the Conference on\ the Educational Park 


From: Naomi levine, Chairman 


_ 
RR em sey eng, Per> al 


At our last meeting, I promised that I wotild write a directive on the educational 
park for the American Jewish Congress. 


I am enclosing a copy of the directive, which has been mailed to AJCongress leader~ 
ship in the New York area. FE suggest that your organization adopt this directive 
or prepare a similar one for distribution to your membership. 


Encl, 


ES 253 


Wlemorandum from... AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


15 East 84th St., New York, N. Y. 10028 °* TR 9-4500 


: Jamary 19, 1967 


Tos Members of the Public Education Committee, Met Council 
Members of the Metropolitan Council 
Division and Chapter Presidents ) 
: New ¥ a . 
Division and Chapter CLSA and CCI Chairmen) oe - 
Field Staff | 


Froms David Haber, Chm., Public Education Committee, Met Council 
Armie Stein, CoeChairman | 
Naomi Levine, Program Consultant 


DIRECTIVE AND PROGRAM PACKAGE ON THE EDUCATIONAL PARK 


It would be a serious mistake for those of us concerned with qual- 
ity integrated education in New York City to believe that the "sitein" at 
the Board of Education in December, 1966, was the act of a "way-out" seg= 
ment of the Negro community and that the rest of that community is resigned 
to the segregated, unequal education that characterizes so many ghetto 
schools. Nothing could be further from the truth. There is, in fact, a 
seething discontent in that commmnity that is merely awaiting "an inci- 
dent" to provoke it. This hostility is the result of an overwhelming 
sense of frustration concerning the education of its children that stems 


in part froms 


le A recognition that segregation is increasing in the schools 
of this citye 


2. That the children in the segregated schools are not getting 
an adequate education. 


3e That the recommendations issued in 196 by Commissioner Allen 
for @ reorganization of the schools in order to achieve integrated in- 
termediate schools have been totally ignored. 


lh. That no integrated educational parks are on the drawing board 
of the Board of Education which will result in the maximum integration — 
of existing segregated schools, and community proposals for such a park 
in the East Brooklyn area have been ignored, 


eed 


Out of ‘this frustration has come the ory for "gontrol" of: local 


dng education by local Negro commmities. Out of this frustration came the 


ory. for a black principal for I.8. 201. And, out of this frustration | 
came the "sit-in" at the Board of Education hearing on the capital 
budget on December 19, 


“What is the | of Banoatiion: deine to-find answers to this 
| problem?. What plans are they’ making to give the: Negro commnity more 
involvement in the educational process, to the end that: its children | 
can get a better education? 


From every report coming from the Board of Education and from 
_the capital -budget: which it-approved last week, one mst conclude that 
the Board: is doing little or nothing... While it is increasing funds for 
more Head Start programs and for some specialized services, it is not 
moving with any real direction in this field. (The approved budget 
does not include any money specifically earmarked for the development 
or construction of educational parks,)An example of this is the Board 
of Education's long-awaited reply, issued on December 5, 1966, to 
Commissioner Allen's demand that: it submit a plan for school construc- 


tion in East Brooklyn. This demand gave the Board a unique opportu- 


nity to present & proposal for an integrated educational park in an 
area that was eagerly pushing for it. Such a plan would haye demon-... 
strated to the Negro community that the’ Board was sincere in trying 


. ..to meet current needs’ and demands.Instead,:- ‘the Board's reply was a 


negative and perfunctory:one. It merely asked for a delay of over. 

. one year .to present its plan forthe area and, to add salt to the 
wound, it gave as its reason for the requested delay that it was too- 

busy concerning the’ struggle over’201.to consider’ an: integration plan © 


for East coe 


aan ai The: Board also: widened: that: tt be allowed to construct two schools 
in segregated areas that it is: — cite Desemicivee <>. P ‘uate. Laat a 
missioner. —— wshoesahe Se ! | 


: 2 Sadi Gelleve: the dasa of iiabien is ‘wrong in refusing to build” | 
at least one integrated educational park, leading to maximum integra- 
tion of nearby schools, ag ‘an experiment in a city that is desperately 
in need of new and imaginative techniques for achieving integrated and 
quality education for all children. 


: We believe the. Board is wrong ‘in not seeing that the construc= 
- tion of such an educational park is not only of concern to the Negro 
commnity but is of equal concern to all thoughtful citizens who 


recognize the need for innovation in educational techniques. Cities all 
over the country, with vast sums granted by ‘the Federal Government, have be=~= 
gun to explore such construction. . Surely, New. York City, the center of a 
great liberal tradition in education, should not and mst not fall behind. 


We believe, however, that the Board will not move forward unless the 
citizens of this city press for such action. We urge you therefore to be= 
gin -to educate your members on the educational park and begin to mobilize 
support for it in-your communitye . | Beare ae 


' ACTION * 1. . Devote at least one chapter meeting in the next few 
an “es ' months to.a discussion of the educationel parke 
Fithet is an educational. park? How will it work? etc,/ 


Ce - The Meteheliliaiiee Council can suggest the names of exports on this 
subject to ee your ‘satan | | 


30 Die is information on ne educational park which you can use for 
background material in preparing for this meetings | 


t | _ : a _ , , 

What Is An Educational Park ' -Since the educational: park is a new cone 
: , 3 ' cept, it is most important that AJCon= 

| | ery gress members and other .concerned citi- 
zens understand what it is and- how it would work. (It was first proposed 
and developed by Dr. Max Wolff, a member of the Met Councile) 


As a matter of fact, the educational park is a very simple idea. It 

' merely involves the construction of several schools and school facilities-=- 
auditoriums, athletic fields, health facilities, libraries, science and 
language labs, etco==-in one area, preferably in a park-like setting such 
as a college campus. It can consist of several primary schools, middle 
schools and high schools or it can consist only of middle and high schoolse 
The essential feature of the park is that it provides. a cluster of school 
buildings that use certain common school facilities. 


-As our society becomes more complex we find that 
our schools are nol: able to keep up with the kind 
of education that our children need to prepare 
them for the scientific age that awaits theme As 
a result, many schools, including schools in urban 

centers, are falling behind in the quality of education they provide. Many 


The Advantages: 
Quality ~ Econoity. 
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of our schools simply cannot afford to pA cnt ideas intimate sakense pro=- 
grams that réquire expensive laboratories and equipments; they cannot af= | 
ford to provide language laboratord, 8. where children can learn a foreign 
language more effectively; they canno afford well~equipped libraries or . | 
well-equipped audio-visual centers and closed circuit TV for teacher train- 
ing and student demonstrations}; they cannot afford the creation of guidance 
centers or clinics for early diagnosis of psychologically ill children and 
their proper treatment; they cannot afford the highly specialized personnel af 
needed for the proper . instruction of children in the type of mathematics i: 
needed to cope ‘with scientific advances; and they cannot afford the kind of 
athletic centers, gymasiums, swimming pools, etce, that children mst 

have to develop physical fitness so —— to the health of the indivi- 
dual and the commnitye Ze | 


The educational park provides the. TRE aa for several schools 
to pool their resources. and thus utilize centrally organized common facil-— | 
ities so that the children attending these. schools can have the advantage ~ 
of the most modern. and. advanced. educational sa an ‘teenie eons f acil- 
ities and staff, ap ae : | 

In addition, the educational park would draw-its student body from 
a larger commnity and thus provide a better racial balance within its — 
classrooms. It can play, therefore, an important role in breaking the 
pattern of segregated schools that exists throughout our cities 8 while, : 
at the same time, _ provide excellence in educations | 


| fhe educational: park has been sup* 
- ported by many experts in the | 
,_ field: of CFUCRCE aH For example _ ee 


What Do the Education Experts. Think 
About the Educati onal Park 
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le Commissioner ‘Allen’ s “Advisory didgieee on Human Gi lebd con. and Community 
Tension, in its report issued May 12, 1964, advocated the idea of the 
educational park and urged that “vere. he taker: ad New Oey, oaty at once 
to begin building such yeehte | ei us, | 


2. On June 23-2) a Ain iAdreee discussion.of:,the educational park ae 
by a large professional. and.lay group was held at Arden House, Harriman, © 
NeYe The participants included members and staff of the Board of Edu- 
cation, representatives of civil rights and.other commmnity organiza- — 
tions, and interested public agencies. Indeed, it seems fair to say 
that they represented the broadest possible base of informal profes~— 
sional and lay thinking. Speakers included Dr. Harold Gores, president, 


and Dr. Cyril Sargent, program specialist, of Educational Facilities Lab- 
oratories, Ince; Dr. George B. Brain, superintendent of schools, Balti- 
more, Mde$ and Dr. Robert A. Dentler, . executive officer,. Institute of | 
Urban Studies. The proceedings of the conference were summarized by Dr, 
- Nathan sista: under the title, "An Exploration of the Educational Park. 
Concepte" ' Almost unanimously, the participants favored the creation of 
such parks. | 3 


4e The New York Board of Education, in a pamphlet distributed last Abril. 
entitled "The Educational Park in New York City: A Concept for Disous- 
sion," also supported this idea and urged that the city begin to experi- 
ment with the building of educational parks, That report stated: 


The education park concept is only one of the many avemes 
leading to the achievement of quality integrated education, 
and cannot be considered apart from other steps which may be 
taken. Nevertheless » it is a new and creative idea which in 
the judgment of many objective. educators is highly. responsive 
to the needs of education in modern urban society. This study 
outline is presented in the hope that it will stimulate public 
and professional discussion and, if it is favorably viewed, 
that it will lead to the creation of. the first urban education 
parks. , | 


he A study group of the U.S. Chamber of Commerse issued ‘a report. on December 

2h, 1966, which called for an exploration of the concept of the educa= 

tional park. The report said: a 
/the park/ holds the possibility for nash owns education to 
the needs of specific groups of children within the normal » 
educational process and without physically separating them 
from others of their contemporaries, The educational park 
can be put to good use in educating children Seem enone ents - 
ly and culturally deprived backgrounds. | 


The educations! park could 0 OCEE § PERSET Ee facilities to 
gifted, normal and slow learners alike. Such a renascence 
in poverty area schools would both vitiate the impact of 
ghettoization on the minority poor and attract non-minority 
pupils whose parents desired a superior education for theme 


5. On October 7 the New York Post stated: 


The concept of the educational park has long been advanced by . 
thoughtful school planners as the key to the achievement of 
‘quality integrated’ education in crowded metropolises. In 


essence the idea, as desoribed by Board of Education presi- 
dent: Lloyd Garrison, calls for the ‘clustering of education- 
al facilities in a campus-like setting, utilizing centrally 
organized campus facilities and drawing its student body 


from a larger community.’ 


Garrison has now announced that the Board of Education has 
chosen two sites for experimentation with such @ program=— 
Co-Op City in the Bronx and the Kingsbridge area, on the 
BronxeMeanhattan border, where oe John F. Kennedy — School 


will be built. 


These are the first moves. CORE leader James Farmer has as- 
serted that the location of these sites will produce only 


' minimal integration, and urged that priority be given to the 


building of such a complex on a 96-acre city-owned tract in 


the East New York=Brownsville-Canarsie area. In that region, 


it is agreed, far more extensive integration would result. 
But the Board of Education has asked. only that the Board of 
Estimate, which noted Friday to create an ‘industrial park’ 
in that sector, reserve territory for a school park to be 
built if and when the Bronx pilot sia prove emopesss! 


For too long the ave of the educational reek. have been 


deemed impractical Utopians in our. city. At least their 
voices have finally made themsélves heard. See 
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Are Educationél Parks Being Con= — 
structed Anywhere in the Country? 


Yes, educational parks are being 
planned or are in the process of 
construction in the University 


’ 


Gey er ee ae a Circle area outside Cleveland, Ohio; 


in the Orange District of New Jerseys in Fort Lauderdale, Flas; and in 
Pittsburgh. The educational -park in Orange has been described as follows in 
a reprint from The Plain emies psaeate 35 Tes: | 


Slightly more ‘than a decade ago the pane Rone of Educa~ 


tion looked at two facts: (1) The school district owned a 


_ hrge tract of land surrounding Orange High School on Chagrin 


Boulevard between Richmond and lander Road. (2) All school 


_ehildren in the district; because of distances involved, had 


to be brought to school by bus. ‘The villages of the district | 
had no sidewalks and the main roads were heavily traveled, | 


$6; the board and its superintendent, Dr. Ballard I, Brady, 


decided to centralize its school system. ‘They bought as much 


land as possible around the existing high school. More than 


: ae - 


a dozen separate land purchases were needed to assemble the 
136 acres the board owns todsy. 


| The high ase extensively eitaided anid vieusdalen, anit two 

_ elementary schools now stand on the site. A new ‘middle school, ' 
for grades six, seven and eight, is under construction and will | 
be opened some time next fall. Eventually two more buildings will | 
be ein suf on _ She site. | 


In the same area is a branch’ of the dhuvetices Cunme library, the 
Beechbrook Center for emotionally disturbed children and a camp 
site of Hiram House. Orange now finds that it has an educational 
park. The park of centralized school facilities is now in the 
spotlight as a new educational idea. Suburbs are looking at it : 
‘as a way to consolidate facilities and save money. - | : 


In cities, backers of the school park plan are. found in: groups 
urging greater racial “integration. They argue that it is- less 
wasteful to build & central core of buildings and to.bus ‘children 
to them than to build neighborhood schools whose.-enrollments are | 
‘unpredictable. ‘The peings , bil ee — onesanen. | 


Dr. Leonard Britton, the oe Fee Ce adainscnuadtiinn. sontet- 

‘- ant; and Lewis’ Black, assistant. superintendent, recently discussed 
some of the advantages of the Orange site. ‘We can physically see 
education as a ‘lp-year continuum,'* Drs: Britton said... "Our high 
school department heads » for example, ‘can: easily drop in to observe 
elementary classes in their subjeots.: If we! want. to have a meet= 
ing of teachers, they can be at the board headquarters in the high 
school building in five miniyes or s0e' 


“Black cited the advantages of using facilities in common. A swim - 

| ming pool, several play areas and an ‘auditorium are. availablee | 

Because of bus transportation, _pupils eat at the schools. Some 
bring lunches but each building has a cafeteria. “However, the- 

. pupils return ’to-their classrooms to eat, and principals have. 

recommended converting the: dining areas to space for. instruction. 
in large groups. ‘Behavior is better, and the lunch hour is more 
peaceful for everyone this way,' Britton explained. ‘It's a learn- 
ing experience for the children, and tees have & sieht — when 
they finish eating. | | : 


Britton also pointed. out that the central enhenl plan allows ex- 
tremely flexible use of teachers. ‘'We have 200 fourth graders 
and eight teachers--all in one place. Teachers and children can 
-be grouped in any way we. wante! | 


_Black said that he has never cianbictiod.4 the aifrerence between the 

‘cost of running a centralized system and running one'with satel= 
lite schools, but’ he believes the: geving; is tis in mainten= 
ance, is Significant. — : 
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THE PHILADELPHIA URBAN LEAGUE 


Agency Purposes and Objectives 


The Philadelphia Urban League, a United Fund Agency, organized in 1907 as 
the Armstrong Association, is an educational service organization which 


works for equality of opportunity for all citizens, 


The Urban League is a unique agency because it is Philadelphia's only volun- 
tary city-wide organization working full-time for the improvement of race- 


relations and the elimination of racial discrimination, 


This Agency is interracial and interfaith; it is nonpartisan and nonsectarian, 
Its Board of Directors has representation from Labor, Business and Industry, 


Government, and all levels of community service, 


The Urban League uses the social work methods of fact-finding and research, 
education, consultation, committee operation, and interracial cooperation, 


The Agency is concerned about reducing interracial tensions and conflicts, 


The Urban League is a member of the Health and Welfare Council, and it is 


affiliated with the National Urban League, which serves as headquarters for 


76 affiliates throughout the United States, 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION: 


The Philadelphia Urban League needs no introduction to you. 


We appear today in response to your invitation to present testimony on ''The 
Education Park - Report to the School District of Philadelphia,'' We wonder, 
however, if this public hearing is merely a gesture to the community, since 
the President of the Board of Education announced on television a week prior 
to this hearing that the Board has already decided to build one park and is 
interested in developing the linear prototype designed by Corde Corporation, 
We hope that the Board has not already made a decision and is open to alterna- 


tives other than that described by Mr. Dilworth, 


| In the future, we suggest that documents on which public hearings are based 

be distributed and made available at least one week before briefing sessions 

are held. This will make such sessions more meaningful to interested citizens. 
We suggest, also, that at least one full month, or an optimum of six weeks 

be allowed for community groups to digest important studies and programs, 
Many community groups must have board discussion or full membership dis- 


cussion before positions can be taken, 


You are aware of the amount of time the Urban League has put into finding 
solutions to the problems of segregation and inferior education and the 
challenges of intergrated quality education, Our review of the Corde report 


and our recommendations are, therefore, based on broad knowledge of educa- 


tion, In order to be in a position to propose plans for integrated quality 
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education, we have sought knowledge in this area through extensive reading of 
educational and social scientific literature, direct contact with other school 

systems, direct contact with leading educators, sociologists, social psycholo- 
gists, etc, We believe you will, therefore, carefully consider our criticisms 


of the Corde report and the subsequent recommendations which we make. t 


In the introduction to the Corde Corporation report, it is stated that the 
emphasis of Corde's work "has hile designed to answer the question whether 
the park has a role to sey in urban school construction.'' Then on page 4, 
Corde states ''that essentially the park is a physical means of rearranging 
school resources, not of changing them," Other references are made which 
indicate Corde perceives the education shek as a purely physical device, This 


is, perhaps, the major weakness of the report. The education park is not 


perceived in educational terms, It is not related to educational goals and 
objectives. Therefore, within the context of physical planning, the report 
makes either erroneous assumptions or completely negates others. We shall 


discuss these in full detail, as we analyze the report section by section. 


The Education Park: What is it? 


The distinguishing feature of an education park is its clustering 
of facilities and pupils. The park incorporates schools of 
different grade groupings on a common site, and provides 

for internal sharing, wherever possible, of facilities faculty, 
supporting services, and administrative staff. (p. 1) 


Large size is perhaps the most emphasized characterigtic-of 
all park proposals... And it is from size that.the claimed 
advantages for the park are derived -- including a greater * 
potential for school integration, cost economies, special 
facilities and services, and a more comprehensive educa- 


tional program. (pp. 2-3) 


In describing the park, Corde does so in physical terms. In the second quote 
it mentions two educational goals - integration and a more counineheneted ll 
gram. However, it makes a basic error in the second description. Size is 
not emphasized as a factor, per se, by those either advocating or planning | 
parks. For it is possible to have large-size parks which are parks only ina 
physical sense, but which are segregated and/or not planned so as to make 
basic changes in curriculum. Itis, therefore, the efficient use of physical 
and human resources which is the most important factor, or to state this 
another way ~- the redeployment of physical and human resources necessary 


to bring about the highest quality of education for all children. 


What are the educational goals the park should be related to? We enumerate 
below the goals recommended by the Task Force Reports which were adopted 
by the Board of Education: 


~ ee Quality education which seeks insofar as is humanly possible to 
meet the unique needs of the individual child and to develop his 
potentials for satisfactory academic, personal, social, creative, 
and economic growth. 


The realities of the modern world require that quality education 
prepare us: 


(a) for life in a society characterized by swift and highly 
technological change in which automation, cybernetics, and 
communications demand flexibility to adapt and ability to 
create, 


(b) for life in America -- a multi-ethnic and multi-racial 
society pledged to the dignity of man at home and abroad, 


(c) for life in harmony with the best of our spiritual and 
ethnical inheritance, 


and, 


(d) for life as a participant in neighborhood, community, 
and political affairs (domestic and foreign), 


ate 


The Education Park and Educational Cuality 


The Park provides no exclusive path to school improvements 
which are desired and needed. The claims made for the park 
can invariably be made for other forms of school construction, 


(p. 10) 


The provision of a more comprehensive instruction program 
is largely a matter of funding. (p. 10) 


The advantage of the park is really that it can make all these 
advances more practical for larger numbers of children. 
(our emphasis) Rather than dealing with fifteen or twenty 
building projects, the park represents but one project in 
which the school system can concentrate the best of its 
creative planning talent, the best of its administrative leader- 
ship, the best of its teachers to help the largest number of 
children, Moreover, the park offers new opportunities for 
increased functional decentralization of the school system. 
Finally, the park offers opportunities for shared use of 
consolidated specialized services and facilities to a greater 
degree than do scattered site schools. (pp. 10-11) 


Conclusion three contradicts conclusions one and two. If the park provides 
all of the advantages described in conclusion three, it becomes more than a 
matter of funding. Nor can the advantages be provided for on the scattered- 
site basis. Conclusion three must be seen in terms of effective educational 
planning, concentration of resources, and attainment of the goal of integrated 
quality education. The scattered-site basis of school planning cannot achieve 


these. Why? 


1. We must provide education for a modern society. Remember the child 
who enters first grade next year will graduate in 1980 -- into an even more 
highly technological and automated society than we have today. The child 
must start early in his school career to learn how to handle scientific and 
mathematical concepts. He must be exposed to a broader and more enriching 
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curriculum, Foreign languages, the performing arts, simple technical 


knowledge should be part of his schooling during the primary years. Teachers . 


who have these specialities and equipment necessary for these areas of learn- 
ing must be available for all children, To provide such services, equipment 
and staff to each of the 276 schools we now have is economically impossible. 
By sharing these resources at the special learning contere on the park, it is— 


possible to provide these aspects of quality education to all children, 


2. Even with the best predictive techniques, it is difficult to keep up with 

a shifting population on the small neighborhood level. As a consequence we 
have overcrowded and underutilized schools, Parks will remove such 
difficulties and inequities because we will be planning for much larger areas - 


and parks are expandable, 


3. Given the best devised standards for school size, the practical application 
becomes difficult, Both the cost of land and the lack of space in densely 
populated, -inrier-city areas makes for larger schools on less land than in 

the outlying areas of the City. The proposed new William Penn and University 
City High Schools are examples. Both are proposed for sites from five to 
eight acres, while the minimum size for a high school, aiiebbiline to the 


Board's own standards, is 20 acres. The park removes this inequity. 


4, Schools develop ''neighborhood status.'' This status is associated with the 
socio-economic, racial, ethnic or religious character of the neighborhood; 
and we get high and low status schools, The Park would eradicate status, 

if it is one of a network of parks, because it would enroll children of all 
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backgrounds, reflecting the rich diversity of the City. 


5. The park can do what no neighborhood school can do, or what all neighbor- 
hood schools, collectively cannot do. It can give public education a dynamic 


and aesthetic visibility which it desperately needs, The park will be an island 


of academic and intellectual beauty, not removed from the harsh realities of | 


our City and society, but in a real sense above these realities, 


The Corde report sees the specialized learning center in terms of ''elaborate 
facilities", rather than central to curriculum reconstruction. It sees the 


need for "improved staff communication and planning'' on the middle and 


upper school level and completely negates this need on the lower school level. 


A major weakness of the Corde report is its failure to understand the need for 


dramatic curricular revision for the younger child. 


Corde states that ''Among the elementary school children the need for elaborate. 
facilities is less and their need for individual attention through lower student- 
teacher ratios is much greater.'' Since Corde does not define elaborate 


facilities, we do not know if we can agree with that part of the statement. We 


do agree that lower student-teacher ratio is urgently needed, particularly on | 


the lower school level. But lower student-teacher ratio will not by itself meet 


the equally urgent needs of providing revamped curriculum and integration. 
The park serves as an instrument for dramatic change in the following areas: 


1) redeployment of staff in order to provide more individualized instruction, 


2) team teaching - the provision of large group instruction when this is 


beneficial, smaller group instruction necessary in basic skill learning, 
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and individual instruction to help each child reach his fullest potential, 3) 

new lines of staff communication, Teachers have the opportunity ona regular 
basis to discuss mutual problems and creatively plan curriculum with teachers 
other than those in their building. Specialty and regular classroom teachers 
also will have the opportunity for sharing experiences and communicating 


with each other ona regular basis, 4) curriculum change, 


We are not advocating full departmentalization for the younger child. We do 
believe, however, that creative grouping techniques, enriched curriculum, 


and individualized instruction must begin at the primary level. 


Drastic educational reconstruction must occur in the primary grades if the 
schools are to make any marked strides toward integrated quality education, 
There is unanimous agreement in the social science field that learning is 
most crucial at the early ages. Dr, Whittier, in his paper, ''Why Change?" 
quotes Dr. Benjamin S. Bloom, of the University of Chicago; 
.-.the first period of elementary school (grades 1-3) is 
probably the most crucial period available to public schools 
for the development of general learning patterns. 
We are inclined to believe that this is the most important 
growing period for academic achievement and that all sub- 
sequent learning in the school is affected and in large part 
determined by what the child has learned by the age of nine 


or at the end of grade three, 


The Education Park and Economy of Scale 


Corde states that ''park-scale construction would offer Philadelphia the 


potential to include in a park educational facilities, design features, and 


me 


community related functions that might not normally be feasible in smaller, 


dispersed schools." (p. 12) 


In evaluating cost per school size, Corde, inadvertently, makes a telling 


- argument for the park. 


Assuming economy was the only goal, Philadelphia would 
build nothing but optimum size elementary and intermediate 
schools. But that has not been the case, possible because 
an enrollment district would not have sufficient pupils to 
support such size, more probably because an adequate size 
site could not be located. (p. 15) 


Construction costs were easily measurable and Corde does an effective job 


in showing that parks would be more economical. 


The Education Park and School Integration a 


Corde defines desegregation as ''the effort to overcome de facto or de jure 
segregation in the schools by race.'' (p. 23) Integration is defined as ''the 
effort to provide a setting where children of different backgrounds not only 
go to the same school, but learn together in home rooms:and classrooms," 


(p. 23) Both of these definitions fit the Urban League's definition of desegre- 


gation. Corde does not, apparently, understand the full meaning of integration, 


Integration is more than bringing children together in 'home rooms and class- | 
rooms."' It is an educational setting in which children are guided to learn 
respect for themselves and others. In an integrated school children of 
different racial, religious, ethnic, socio-economic, and religious backgrounds 


are brought together and participate fully in all activities of the school. 


Integration is democratic education, It means that no child is segregated or 
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discriminated against because of race, religion, ethnic or socio-economic 
background, or ability. Integration is an integral component of equalitarian 
education, A respect for human dignity and individual worth és at the core 


of equalitarian education, Central to its thesis is the acceptance or commit- 


ment to the ever unfolding. richness of human potential. It embodies a point 
of view that most children are born with untapped potential for intellectual 
and human growth, Except for instances where there are severe mental, 
emotional, or physical handicaps, all children are capable of learning the 
basic academic skills - allowing for individual differences which manifest 
themselves in different rates of learning and in diversity of capabilities. 
This concept does not imply that all children are the same, The distorted 
and popularized notions that equalitarianism is synonymous with finding the 
lowest common denominator of educational attainment and with the deadening 
weight of conformity and mediocrity are gross perversions of this concept, 


(For a discussion of this, see James D, Koerner, The Miseducation of 


American Teachers, (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1963), p. 1-12). 


Given this definition of integration and the understanding that integration 


must be planned, we question Corde's conclusion :that integration ''is most 


| | beneficial in schools which are predominantly white, and the benefits diminish 


as the number of white students decreases,"' (p. 49) 


Corde bases this conclusion on two findings of the Equality of Educational 


Opportunity report of the U. S. Office of Education, One finding relates to 


the attributes of student characteristics and achievement of minority group 


children, It was found that educational background and aspirations of students 


ate 


"account for far more vairation in the echievement of minority group children 
than do any attributes of school facilities and slightly more than do attributes 


of staff, '' 


On aspirations and motivation the Coleman report (Equality of Educational 
Opportunity) states: 


The orientations of the children themselves are important 
indicators of both school and family environments... They 
play a special role, for they are in part an outcome of ed-~ 
ucation, and in part a factor which propels the child toward 
further education and achievement,,.For quite clearly, if a 
school does not motivate its students toward learning, it 


can hardly expect achievement from them. (our emphasis) 
(pp. 275-278) 


In studying factors related to achievement, the Coleman report studies 
several variables; the report cautions: 


There are a variety of precautions necessary in interpreting 
the results of such analyses. They do not prove that the factor 
caused the variation; they merely indicate that the two are 
related. (our emphasis) (p. 292) 


Without realizing the importance of these cautions, Corde then proceeds 
to back its conclusion on the ''benefits of integration'' by relying on further 
data from the Coleman report. A table from that report is reproduced by 
Corde. The table indicates that although the differences are slight, Negro 
children performed better in schools which were more than 50% white, In 
its summary, the Coleman report cautions: 
Tabulations of this kind are, of course, the simplest possible 
devices for seeking such effects. It is possible that more elaborate 
analyses looking more carefully at the special characteristics 
of the Negro pupils, and at different degrees of integration 
within schools that have similar racial composition, may 


reveal a more definite effect. (p. 29) 


The Coleman report is using coarse, national data, This is precisely why 


interpretations of the data must be made cautiously. The report was not 
210< 
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able to determine whether or not a school was in transition, nor, whether 

or not it was a segregated school ex-not; For example, Jefferson School 
which is 63% Negro, and which enrolls Puerto Rican and poor white children, 
can be called a segregated school, Henry which is 69% Negro cannot be 


considered a segregated school. 


The Coleman report makes this important point: 


Taking all these results together, one implication stands 
out above all: That schools bring little influence to bear 
ona child's achievement that is independent of his back- 
ground and general social context; and that this very lack 
of an independent effect means that the inequalities imposed 
on children by their home, neighborhood, and peer-environ- 
ment are carried along to become the inequalities with which 
they confront adult life at the end of school. For equality 
of educational opportunity through the schools must imply 

a strong effect of schools that is independent of the child's 
immediate social environment, and that strong independent 
effect is not present in American schogls. (Our emphasis) 
(p.. 325) 


A careful look at the recent test scores of our Philadelphia public school 
children proves the above statement, Race and class are correlated closely 


with test performance, 


There are several striking exceptions which strongly support our position 

on planned integration, Henry School which is 69% Negro is in the top 25 on 
the 4th grade level, the top 30 on the 6th grade level, and the top 12 on the 

8th grade level, It is a predominantly Negro school and is comparable in 
socio-economic status to a number of predominantly white schools which 
scored lower than Henry and of lower socio-economic levels (in terms of total 


school population comparison) than some of the schools which scored com- 


parably, Henry is an example of what can happen in a school which becomes 
«iis 


more than 50% Negro, if a strong academic program is provided and an effort | 
to guide the children into an integrated experience is made. In the Henry 

School case, strong community pressure on school authorities made this 

possible, It is interesting to note that Henry was 74% Negro in 1964 and is 


69% Negro this year, 


The Twenty Park System 


Corde attempts to analyze the Philadelphia Committee for Educational 
Parks' plan for a system of parks. It sets up four patterns of locating sites 
and estimates the costs for site acquisition, land clearance and bussing for 


each pattern. Included in the costs are air rights development ranging from 


$500, 000 per acre to over $565,000 per acre. Corde never explains why air | 
rights are necessary or if there is an alternative to air rights. Air rights 
are very expensive and, therefore, costs are inflated. Nor does Corde 

attempt to evaluate which of the four patterns of site distribution might be 


most feasible. Such an evaluation would include fuller cost estimations and 


the educational benefits derived from a system of parks. 


Corde compares the site acquisition costs of the 20 park proposal with costs 

for an estimated 96 schools which would be needed by 1980 on the scattered- 
site basis. A proper comparison is not made, Corde, first of all, neglects 

to estimate the costs for land clearance on the scattered-site basis, while 


it includes this for the 20 park proposal. However, a proper cost compari- 


son would include costs for site acquisition, land clearance, construction, 


equipment, and transportation for both methods; and, then, there should be an 
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evaluation of the educational benefits derived from both systems, 


In this section Corde refers to the 70-30 racial ratio established by the 
Philadelphia Committee as ''goals.'' This ratio was merely a working basis, 
utilizing the projections for school population by 1980 based on figures used 
by the Philadelphia Planning Commission. Since these are the only figures 
available, they must be used for any long-range planning. It is necessary to 
always keep in mind the fact that projections are based on the status quo, 


as if there will be no changes in housing, employment or education, 


Corde also implies that parks, because of their. racial composition wilh 
cause white flight. "The difficulties of achieving integration at each park 
site . , . would be compounded by further decreases in white public enroll- 


ment.'' (p, 34) 


This is, in essence, the ''tipping point'' theory which is based on the supposi- 
tion that when non-white enrollment reaches a given proportion (and that pro- 
portion has never been documented), the flight of white residents will be 


precipitated, This theory is also applied to housing. 


The ''tipping point'' theory assumes a psychological base for white flight. 
It says, in essence, that when whites perceive Negroes moving into close 
contact with them, they, the whites, will flee. Given the racist nature of — 


our society, this sounds like a logical theory. 


However, examination of factors related to schools or neighborhoods ''in 


transition'' reveals much more than a psychological phenomenon. 
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It has been well documented that public school systems neglect schools which 
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non-white and poor white children attend and in which they begin to enroll in 
numbers. Teacher turn-over, inadequate supplies and equipment, obsolence 
of facility, overcrowding, lowering of academic standards and lowered ex- 
pectations of the children are among the factors which cause deterioration of 
education in these schools and which affect the school's reputation in the 


community. 


In other words, actual conditions imposed by public authorities help to 


guarantee white flight. 


Recently a research team from Harvard Graduate School of Education looked 
into the question of ''tipping point,'' The study leads to the ''tentative con- 
clusion that there is no such thing as a ' tipping point','' It is the contention 
of this study that ''changes in the character of the schools appear to follow 


rather than precede changes in the racial character of the residential areas, "' 


The study points to "population succession,'' i.e. non-whites move into an 


area after a long period of population decline has left an economic vacuum, 


The Harvard study tested another situation, i,e. where non-white children 

were transferred to underutilized white schools. In most cases, the researcher: 
found no indication of white flight. In two cases there was evidence of white 
flight. But in both instances overcrowding existed in the schools. 


Niilo E, Koponen of the research team states: 


Certainly, if ''massive white flight'' does develop in this area on 


a. 
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the part of middle-class white parents of school-age children 
I would continue to argue that this is due rather to educational 
inadequacy and excessive class~size than to any attempt to 
integrate. 


In Philadelphia where strong community support for integration forced 
public school officials to provide quality services to the schools involved, 


racial composition was stabilized, even after the schools had become more thar | 


70% Negro, We are referring to Lea School which was 81% Negro in 1964 
and is 79% Negro this year and Henry School which was 74% Negro in 1964 


and is 69% Negro this year. 


Experience has shown that where desegregation and integration are planned, 


white residents do not flee. Princeton and Greenburgh District No. 8 are 


examples. 


If puclic school officials upgrade education while implementing integration, 
they can help stabilize communities. This is not to say that other agencies 


of government and civic leadership do not bear a responsibility in helping 


to develop a healthy interracial and cross-cultural community. But the 
responsibility for public education lies squarely on the decision-makers and 


administrators of the public school system. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


Corde recommends against a system of parks on the basis that it would be 


too costly, that there are physical problems, that there would be am."'inadequate 


racial composition, and that the approach is too ''rigid. "' 
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As we stated earlier, the cost comparisons made by Corde are inadequate. 


Physical problems caused by transporting children can be overcome. Corde 
talks about ''extremely long distances'' which children will travel, without 
defining what these distances mean in terms of travel time. We estimate 
that no more than 30 minutes of travel time would be involved for the longest 


distances, Whatever "inconveniences" there may be in transporting children 


will be more than compensated for by the educational experiences they can 


receive ina park, To quote Francis Keppel, former U, S. Commissioner 
of Education: 
If we must choose between segregated schools and the school | 
bus as a vehicle toward integration, then we must choose for 
the school bus and see that it is headed in the right direction. 
And we must head in the right direction ourselves -- to end 
| for all times the blight of segregation wherever it exists and | 
| in whatever forms and shapes it assumes, qj 
Corde assumes that if the projections for racial composition of the schools 
becomes a reality by 1980, there will be an "inadequate racial composition, "' 
This assumption is made on the basis of data previously discussed. Following 
this thinking to its logical conclusion the City now has an ''inadequate racial 
composition'' in the public schools (58% Negro) because the school system is 
no longer predominantly white. This assumption leads to several dangerous 
conclusions, One is that the inferiority of schools is due to the number or 
proportion of Negro children, This places the burden on children, rather 
than on the schools themselves. Second, it represents erroneous thinking 


that only Negroes benefit from integration, It has no recognition of the need 


for integration for white children. Third, it assumes that integration 
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'benefits'' are to be viewed only in terms of academic performance, And, 
fourth, and most important, one must conclude from this assumption that 
a comprehensive, city-wide approach to integration is impossible. Therefore, 


segregation becomes an accepted fact of life. 


Integrated quality education must be achieved in Philadelphia, if public 


education is to survive. We believe that a park system will provide the 


necessary upgrading of public education, Unless public education is drama- 
tically improved, more middle-class families will be encouraged to move 

to the suburbs or to send their children to private schools, The public 
schools will then be used, exclusively, by those families which cannot afford 


such options, 


The City and the City's school authorities must begin to seriously work towards 
metropolitan planning. Corde does not develop this concept in its report. A 
park system can and must be developed within this context. A number of sites 
in any of the four patterns suggested by Corde lend themselves to suburban- 
urban planning. It would be necessary for the school board to negotiate with — 
suburban school systems immediately, so that the suburban areas could be 


directly involved in the planning of parks. 


The 20-park proposal is therefore not a rigid approach, Itis, however, a 
comprehensive approach to the educational needs of our children. It does 
and it must recognize the need for ''combined public and private efforts in 


housing, employment, education, transportation, and economic development, "' 


lt | | 


It also recognizes the need for joint planning with other City agencies, 


Corde's recommended prototype designs do not represent a comprehensive 
approach, An analysis of these prototype’designs reveals that Corde is not 
recommending parka as we define them. The only prototype which resembles 
a park physically is the suburban fringe. However, integration is to be achieved 
through low-income housing, something which the school board cannot control. 
All of the other prototypes are ''dispersed parks" or ''clusters'' which use 
existing facilities with new ones and which include special centers for art, 
science, etc. The schools on the dispersed parks are neighborhood schools 
(within ''walking distance, '' as expressed by Corde) and integration is to be 
achieved by the ''attraction of the park'' or by joint use of special centers. 
These ''parks"' cannot hope to achieve the most efficient use of physical and 
human resources, because the special centers are too far from the children 
for daily use. (If used daily they would cause waste in time for the students 
who would have several blocks to walk or a bus ride.’) Nor do any of the proto- 


types help to achieve planned integrated quality education. 


Urban League Conception of Educational Parks sv 


The educational park is viewed by us as an instrument for educational change. 


A park system will achieve the goals of quality, equality, and economy. (See 
article by Dr. Max Wolff for a full discussion of this in Integrated Education, 
February, 1964.) We agree with Dr. Wolff that: 

The relationship of the child to the community as a whole is 


graphically demonstrated by the educational center. This re- 
ciprocal relationship -- the concern of the community equally 
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for all its children, and the respect the child learns for the 

works of the whole community -- is an essential of the philos- 

ophy of such an educational park. 
The park is a complex of school facilities which includes all levels of grade 
organization, located on a single site, and serving a population large enough 
to insure both integration of students and concentration of resources necessary 


for quality education, Each park can contain individual, administratively 


and physically identifiable units of primary, middle, and upper schools. 


The most challenging aspect of the park is the efficient use of physical and 
human resources, This is possible because of the centralization of facilities 
in one location and the use of special learning facilities or ''core buildings" 
to be shared by the schools in the parks. These special learning centers 
will provide language, mathematics, and science laboratories, performing 
arts centers, technical centers, material resource centers, planetariums, 
etc. We envision park facilities open for after-school and community use. 


The park is thus seen as a viable educational and community complex, 


Central to the concept of education parks is an educational philosophy which 
recognizes that each child is an unique individual with untapped potential 
and capability. Curricular offerings in a park system must be made con- 
sistent with this philosophy. The thrust of curriculum must be on meeting 


the individual needs of pupils. 


The park also offers a vehicle for instructional change. Class-size and grade 
organization must become flexible points of departure, rather than rigid 


organizational devices. The park offers the possibility of individualizing © 
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instruction by grouping children through effective utilization of teacher 
strengths and talents. Children can therefore come together for large group 


instruction, small group instruction, and individual study and research by 


utilizing teachers who can handle certain aspects of the curriculum and different 
size groups best. Remedial education, therefore, takes on new dimensions, 
Children will be worked with and evaluated constantly. Curriculum and 
grouping will be geared to meet their needs. Children who show special 
interests and talents will be guided to pursue these. Especially bright childre. 
will be given full attention, There will no longer be the need for special 


schools because the curriculum offerings along with the necessary staff and 


equipment will be provided to meet the educational needs of all children. 

_ Decentralization of services, therefore, becomes essential for the educational 
park, Park administrators should have a full contingent of psychologists, 
counsellors, curriculum experts, etc. Health and medical facilities should 


be available on each park site, To quote Francis Keppel, former U. S. 


Commissioner of Education: 


The education plaza is a particularly attractive concept in 
today's planning for effective urban schools, It permits a 
concentration of academic talent at one location, bringing 
together teachers of different subjects at various levels 
for an exchange of ideas and experiences, The education 
plaza breaks down patterns which have isolated school 
administrators from each other, Above all, children 
benefit by being exposed to a more stimulating and orderly 
school environment, The education plaza may have an 
increasingly important role in urban education in coming 
years, : 


The creative educational possibilities of the park.are unlimited, 
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Urban League Recommendations 


A system of parks offers the only alternative to date for comprehensive 
planning for integrated quality education, We, therefore, urge the Board 
of Education to reject Corde's conclusions and recommendations, Further, 
we urge the Board of Education to adopt a policy in support of a system of 
parks; to establish the necessary planning and implementation procedures 


by using present staff and consultants for this purpose. 


Obviously a system of parks cannot be constructed overnight. As recommended 
by the Philadelphia Committee for Educational Parks, the Board should 
simultaneously begin development of parks at a number of sites. For example, 
several primary schools and a core facility at several sites, middle and 

upper schools and core facilities at other sites, all grade organizations and 


core facilities at other sites, This evolutionary approach allows the school 


system to: 1) attend to priority needs of abandoning non-fire resistive buildings 
and relieving overcrowding, 2) begin to involve suburban school districts 


in joint planning, and 3) test-out the park concept as parks evolve. 


This would mean, of course, that the capital program must be immediately 


redirected to the evolving park plan, 


The comprehensive approach to educational parks is the only possible 
solution to the problems of segregation and inferior education, If one park 
is built, the needs of all children will not be met. Moreover, the continuation 


of the traditional, neighborhood school building program will make it 


A 


impossible for the City to ever opt for a comprehensive development of 


educational parks, 


Confusion in the Community 


The Board of Education has, within the past year, launched several new 
programs in the name of integrated quality education ~- magnet schools, 
K-4-4-4, and community schools. None of these programs, to date, have 
had any impact as far as desegregation is concerned. But those who oppose 
intigeetion oppose these programs and those who want integration are critical 


of the programs, 


To give lip-service to integrated quality education without planning and 
implementing a comprehensive program to bring it about creates confusion 


in the community. 


Local neighborhood people who see no alternative to segregation, because 
the Board of Education has offered none to date, understandably press for 


new schools in their communities, 


The Board of Education must present a clear-cut alternative to the community 


and effectiveiy plan its implementation, 


The Challenge Confronting Public Education 


It is going to take a bold approach if some of our school 

systems are to be saved. We do not have a lot of time 

to make up our minds how we are going to save them 

because time is running out.... 
William S. Twichell, Essex County Superintendent 
of Schools 


ay A A 


The Philadelphia Public School System is at a crossroads, Which way we 

go depends upon the vision of this school board and its administration. You 
have launched a massive building program which can perpetuate the ills of 

the present system or be redirected to forge ahead in providing modern, 
democratic education for all children, The recent test-scores of the Phila- 
delphia school children indicate that our job is much greater than providing 
class-room space, We must provide educational opportunities for all children 
which enable them to cope with our modern, literate society. A total recon- 
struction of public education is necessary. We believe a system of parks can 


serve as a vehicle for such reconstruction, 


We are well aware that public education is just one institution in our society. 
The development of children is affected by the family, the peer group, the 


church, housing, income, and the total impingement of societal forces. 


However, the school is the public institution which is mandated to provide 
formal education and the inculcation of our democratic ideals. While the 
school reaches the child only part of the day, it is the only institution, ins 
cluding the family, which offers a structured program five days a week until, 


at least, the legal school-leaving age. 


Education can perpetuate and reinforce the evils of our society, or it can be i. 
an instrument of social change. It can, if it will, prepare children to know 


about and cope with society and to advocate its reconstruction, if necessary, 
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The vicious cycle of segregation, deprivation, and prejudice may not be 
broken by the schools alone. However, the schools must play a role in 


helping to break that cycle or they will continue to be guilty of strengthening 


it. 
_ All that.society has accomplished for itself is put, through-the 
| agency of the school, at the disposal of its future members... 


Only by being true to the full growth of all individuals who make 
it up, can society by any chance be true to itself, 


| : John Dewey 


n EAcAgTONAL, PARK CONFERENCE 
105 bane ‘s 5 Tite 302) 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 


Main 52606 


Mareh 10, 1967 


Dear Friends 


The recent newspaper stories concerning "linear cities" Board of Education 
Building plans, and proposals for an East Brooklyn Educational Park, point 
to the need to stimulate the entire Brooklyn community to plan together 
for the achievement of Educational Parks. 


At a meeting of organizations and individuals held at Long Island University 
in February, a BROOKLYN CONFERENCE FOr EDUCATIONAL PARKS was established, 

It was agreed that expanded community involvement was indicated, Area 
steering committees were designated to mobilize the areas to select poten 
tial locations and coordinate the efforts of individuals and organizations. 
The achievement of this goal of improved education and integration requires 


your active participation, 
The following areas, dates and locations have been scheduled for the imple~ 


mentation of planning, 
Brooklyn College Area 


Sheepshead Bay Area 


Brooklyn Museum Area 


Williamsburg Area 


Brooklyn Heights Area 


Each meeting will begin at 8 ofclock.in the evening. 


Wede, March 15° = at home of Mrs, Vivian O'Neill- 
789 Argyle Rd. (850~9010) 

- at 535 Neptune Ave. (Warbasse 
Houses—- Bldg. 5 = Rae B)m Chairman: Mrs. Muriel 


Salzman, (996=0223) 


- Thurs,, March 23 = at home of Mrs. Ruth Bro oks - 


198 Rutland Rd, (BU 2~3928) 


Tuese, liarch.28 «+ at St, Jolm's Church ~ 
195 Maujer St. Chairman: Mrs. Pearl Brown 
(EV 88913) 


~ Thmrs,, March 30 ~ AJCongress Office - 


105 Court St. = Chairman: Mel Martin (UL 2-6631) 


Professor Davidoff has assigned students to the Conference to help in its 


development. 


If you are unable to attend a meeting and are interested in 


working towards educational excellence, please call Mr, Klugsberg, American 
Jowish Congress (Ma 5=2606), or utilize the tear sheet “at the bottom of 


this letter, 


We look forward to your involvement. 
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[/ My organization is) 
[ 7 Please send literature. 


NAME 


interested in affiliating with the Brooklyn 


(Speakers are available for meetings, ) 


ADDRESS __ 


Conference for Educational Parks.(Check one or beth. ) 


ORGANIZATION 


MINUTES OF CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATIONAL PARKS 


vers rookLyn 


De ale Avene. & Flatbush Trentie istension 


The meeting was chaired by Mr, Owen Bernstein, a vice: “president of the Brooklyn Divi- 
sion of the American Jewish Congress, who pointed out four vital aspects which influ- 
ence our society today; civil liberties, housing, self-realization and ih cag 


Mrs, Naomi Levine, chairman of the Conference for Educational Parks, presented a sum=- 
mary of the conference activities in promoting the ccncept of educational parks for 
quality integrated education. She emphasized the need for a wideespread community 
education and direct involvement of more organizations. The organizations presently 
involved are: the American Jewish cngress; American Jewish Comnaittee; Brownsville 
Community Council; Catholic Interracial Council; HJUAL; National Association for the 
Advancemens of Colored People; New York Civil Liberties Union; Protestant Council of 
New York; Scholarship and Defense Fund for Racial Equality; Urban League of Greater 
New York, and many others. - 


Dre Esther Rothman, prince’ ipal of the Livingston School for Girls, defined the concept 
of Educational Parks, relating its applicability and relevance to presenteday educa= 
tional needs in an urban culture. She alerted the audience to the fact that while the 
concept is a good one, its implementation by the Board of Education might not be to our 
expectation, Parents and community opinion must play an important role in the planning 
and operating processes. 


Mr. Hume Smith, chairman of the East New York Civil Rights Committee, gave a resume of 
the East Brooklyn Park case, which has set the first precedent of withholding construc- 
tion money by State Commissioner Dr, James EB, Allen. He ordered the Board of Education 
to formulate a plan for a centrally-located Educational Park rather than perpetuating 
segregated school buildings, The Board had asked that the originally set deadline for 
the plan of December 1, 1966 be postponed to February 28, 1967. They are engaged in a 
new study for the area which is to be presented to Commissioner Allen before the latest 
deadline, Mr, Smith asked the audience for their support and pressure so that no 
further delays be granted the Board for a Park establishment. 


lirse Annic Stein, researcher for the Center for Urban Education, presented a tentative 

schematic of six Educational Parks for Brooklyn and explained how these could eliminate 
existing de facto segregation. The plan calls for centrally located sites in the fole 
lowing areass (L) Brooklyn Heights « Greenwood and Boro Park; (2) Brooklyn IuseumeWest 

Bedford Stuyvesant-Flatbush and Midwood; (3) Brooklyn Colle ce~East Bedford Stuyvesant- 

Flatbush and Midwoods () East Flatbush-Brownsville-Canarsie-East New York; (5) Sheeps- 
head Bay=Coney Island; and (6) Williamsburg-Greenpoint-Bushwick=part of Queens. 


A panel of experts answered questions and commented on statements, They included: Dr. 
Max Wolff, sociologist; ilr. Leo Berman, architect-faculty member of Pratt Institute; 
Mr. John Silverberg, attorney for the East Brooklyn Park case, Dr, Paul Davidoff, city 
planner and faculty member of Hunter College and Sen, William C. Thompson (19th E.D.), 
were invited but were unable to attend, 


There was great concern and discontent with the present educational structure and every- 
one expressed interest in the improvement that Educational Parks may offer. A motion 
was made by iir. Merrill Martin that a Brooklyn Conference for Educational Parks be 
formed for the purpose of extending the Educational Park concept borough-wide, support- 
ing the Hast Brooklyn communities in their demands, and setting up area committees to 
work out details of other parks. as suggested by Annie Stein, that Owen Bernstein be | 
temporary chairman of the organization and that Mary Pfiefer, Muriel Hubsher and Frieda 
Joseph be temporary co-ordinators. The motion was seconded and unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Bernstein suggested the use of the AJCongress office at 105 Court Street (Rm. 302) 
as temporary headquarters for the organization, 


Ifrs, Annie Stein related Prof, Davidoff's offer to recruit his graduate students from 
Hunter College and assist the individual area committees! task of site selection, com- 
position and zoning for parks through the borough, 


A motion was made by Frieda Joseph that a telegram be sent in behalf of the organization 
Lo Commissioner Allen, Mayor Lindsay, Superintendent Donovan and Lloyd Garrison, urging 
them. to support the establishment in the long overdue East Brooklyn park. The motion 
was amended by ltirs. mth Brimberg that the telegram be also sent to the United Federa= 
tion of T,achers. Mr. Fred Carlin volunteered to carry out the accepted motion, Mrs. 
Vivien O'l'eil for Brooklyn College area, Mel Martin for Greemyrood area, and Leslie 

Leon for Brooklyn iluseum area. They will serve as temporary area captains in the 
respecuive districts. 


Meeting was adjourned at 10:30 peme 


BROOKLYN EDUCATIONAL PARK CONFERENCE Rm. 302 #£=105 COURT STREET BROOKLYN , N.Y. 


TENTATIVE EDUCATIONAL PARK DEVELOPMENT AREAS - BROOKLYN 


I. Bklyn Hts~-Greenwodd-Boro Park 

Il.BKLYN MUSEUM-West B-S-Flatb-Midwood 
III,BKLYN COLLEGE-East B-S-Flatb-Midwood — 
IV. E,Bklyn-E.Flat-Bville-Can,.~-E.N.Y. 

V. Sheepshead Bay-Coney Is. 

VI. Wmsbrg-Greenpt -Bushwick-nearby Queens 


Double line defines the 
tentative zoning area 
Black dot = tentative location of park. 
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Mr. Floyd B. McKissick 
Congress of Racial Equality 
200 West 135th Street 

New York, New York 10030 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


I want to thank you on behalf of Dr. Rutman and myself 
for taking so much time out of your busy schedule last 
week to meet with us about our Educational Park Plan. 


I do not think we have any real differences. I do 
believe that there is a dire need to tie in the dese 
perate needs of the "here and now" with the equally 
desperate need of the "here and now" which leads to 
the future. 


I will send you, within the next day, material which 
you suggested could be circulated at your National 
Conference. 


It was a pleasure and an honor to meet you. 


Sincerely, 


finns Freche 


(Mrs.) Sylvia Meek 
Director of Education 


SM/cds 


The Unban League of Phila el hia 


AMERICAN TEAMWORK 3 


PENN SQUARE BUILDING e JUNIPER & FILBERT STREETS e PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19107 e PHONE: 215 LOcustT 9-3636 
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THE REVEREND JEssE F, ANDERSON Mr. Floyd B. McKissick | @ 
Secretary ! Congress of Racial Equality 3 ig 
JOHN L. ProcoPe 200 West 138th Street 
Treasurer 7 New York, New York 10030 
FRANCIS L. PELL, JR. _ 
Assistant Treasurer Dear Mr. McKissick: “4 


WALTER R. LIVINGSTON, JR. 


Solicitor 
RAGAN A. HENRY, Esq. 


I am enclosing the. material we promosed to send 


Executive Director you regarding our Educational Park Plan. Because the d 


ANDREW G. FREEMAN 
documents are so leng, I have clipped specific areas 
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Charles C. Beckett that I thought would be of nidst interest to you and 
Edward B. Bell : o i 
Mrs. Evangeline C. Bonner . 
Nathaniel Bowditch CORE ‘members 
Harold G. B i | | 
ee “pay I hope we might be able to meet again sometime 


Reverend Albert F. Campbell 
Milton Clark 


John P. Flaherty | in the Fall to mutually explore ways of guaranteeing 
Walter A. Gay, Jr.; Esq. es 
een Start quality education for our Negro youngsters. 


A. William Hill, Jr. 
Mrs. Florence Madison Hill 
Miss Natalie L. Hinderas 


Mark Hyman | Sincerely, 
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Philadelphia has a copuiuiliin of almost two million people and a Negro | 
Ass } population of almost 30 percent. There are approximately 270,000 | ; | 
children in the public school system, 58 percent of whom are iste An 
estimated 40 ‘icles of the City's children attend parochial and other 


private schools. 


According to a 1965 survey made by Dr. William R. Odell, 88 percent of 
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our public school children do not receive a well rounded education. The — 


most recent test scores reemphasize this finding. Our drop-out rate is 


purported to be the highest in the country, with estimates ranging from 


37 percent to 50 percent. Using 80 percent as a measure of segregation, 


75 percent of all elementary schools are classified as segregated, 63 


— 


percent of all junior high schools, and 53 percent of all senior high 

schools. 

The City, as all other urban pe has concentrated ghettos. 

From a community which perceived the Board of Education as being 

harder to fight than City Hall, we are now a community with many 

newly emerging schools committees and with all active civic groups 
¥ deeply involved in school concerns. 


A new Board of Education, in an aura of educational reform, and 


through the efforts of an enlightened and aroused citizenry took office, 
through a new appointive method, on December 6,.1965. The new Board 


stated it would scrap a previously highly criticized ten-year building 


a 
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plan and hired a donsultant who formulated a six-year capital program 


which will cost an estimated one-half billion dollars. Unfortunately, 


the criticisms of the previous plan apply to the new one and the crucial 
- challenge of integration will not be met by this plan. 

Against this backdrop an ad hoc committee on educational parks was 

formedwhich later became the Philadelphia Committee for Educational 

Parks. We decided that there had been enough theoretical talk about 


the Park. We wanted to see if parks were feasible economically, logis- 


tically, and educationally. V’e wanted to see how large a park should be 
in Philadelphia, how much acreage each one would require, how many 
parks we would need, whether or not land was available, et cetera. 
Our purpose was to test-out the theory and apply it to reality. 
We believe we have done this. Our proposal is, in our opinion, a 
prototype of an educational park system for any large City. There are 
three key considerations, we believe, for any feasibility study of 
educational parks: 

1) A comprehensive approach toward meeting the twin goals of 


integrated and quality education which necessitates a total 


park network for a large city. 
2) A demographic study of the entire city based on present and 
projected public school enrollment is essential, and 
3) Each park in the network must achieve a determined racial 
composition. 
After careful study of every desegregative technique, we are convinced 


that the park system is the only way to achieve integrated education. 
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Weare also convinced that exciting educational innovations are almost 


automatically built into the park system. 


The feasibility study by Corde Corp., for the Board of Education 

; opposed the proposal for a system of parks but offered no concrete 
solution to a comprehensive approach to integrated -quality education. 
Our proposal, we believe, is the answer to both the problems and the 
challenge of modern education. You will see that we are not propostiik 


something for the remote future. Rather, our proposal is an immediate 


answer to imm ediate and future needs. 

And, now for our Educational Park proposal.... 

Slide l. This is a schematic model of an educational park. The white 
blocks represent eight lower schools with an enrollment of 
750 pupils each. The orange blocks represent four middle 
schools with an enrollment of 1,200 pupils each. The black 
blocks represent two senior schools with an enrollment of 
Z,400 pupils each. The blue blocks regetiuaibere facil- 
ities or special learning centers which would be shared 


by the basic school units and administrative suites. The 


total student enrollment for each park would be 15, 600. 


The model park shown is developed for a proposed 
minimum site of 98 acres. (The scale of the model is 

200 feet to the inch. ) Sufficient acreage is provided on 
each park site for recreation and parking. The elementary 


schools would have a minimum of 16 acres for play while 
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approximately 36 acres are planned for use by the middle 
and upper schools. 

Vehicular traffic on and through the park will be keptto a 
minimum but provision is made (in the model) for two 
through streets with traffic loops that will facilitate 
loading and unloading children transported to each park. 
It should be noted that the elementary and middle schools 


are shown two (2) stories high and the upper schools three 


(3) stories high. The highest ''core facility" building is 


4 stories high. 


Through the use of landscaping and other architectural 
devices, the individual school and school groupings will 


be kept small in concept within the large overall plan. 


With a projected school population of 300, 000 by 1980 
and using our base figure of 15, 600 children per park, 
the City of Philadelphia would need a network of twenty 
(20) parks. 

The twenty parks would be within drawn boundaries that 
would define a certain number of service areas. Based 
on demographic figures, these boundaries would be 
drawn in order to achieve integration of all 20 parks 
that would most closely reflect the actual racial make 
up of the school population. Projected figures for 1980 


indicates 69% non-white and 31% white. 
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The service area in some cases would contain 3 or 4 
educational parks of 15, 600 children each. 

Each child would be assigned to one of the parks in the 


service area in which he lives. 


This is a map of Philadelphia showing the city broken 


into six service areas in order to arrive at a racial 
composition of 70% - 30% of either race for each educational 
park. The number in each service area (blue Lines) 
represents the number of parks needed to service the 

pupil population. All children in a given service area 
would be assigned to any one park within the area. 
The red dots represents eleven 100 acre sites we have 


already found. Twenty will be needed. 


This is a land-use map of Philadelphia. The purpose 


represents industrially zoned land. The city has zoned 
one-quarter (1/4) of the city industrial and we have been 
informed by experts that this is a figure over and above 
what is required. We are proposing taking portions 

of the other nine sites out of industrially zoned land. 
This is an aerial photo of a little used reservoir at 

33rd & Diamond Streets, (to the right and at the bottom 


of the slide), It can be leased from the city for $1. 00 


‘per year. North of this site is another 70 some acres 


which presently serves as play fields for four schools. 
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Land around it is industrially zoned and could be obtained 

to give us 100 acres. 

Another site in an area of lower Frankford called White Hall 
Commons. Harding Junior High School is presently on the 
site which is approximately 70-80 acres. Another 20 or 
more acres from land zoned industrial just below and east 
of the site would give us what is needed for a park. 


This is a site around thearea of 52nd & Parkside Avenue. 


The red indicates 100 acres. The blue indicates another 


50 acres which could possibly be obtained through air 
rights over the train tracks. There is already an 
elementary school (Leidy) on the far right of the site. 


The small red marks indicate present school buildings 


which will be phased-out. This site is especially exciting 


because of the 1, 000 acres of Fairmount Park across from 
it. 

This site is 100 acres. It is ina redevelopment area. 

The site is from 2nd to 5th Streets. Spring Garden to 


Girard. The red blocks give you some idea of how the 


park schools could be distributed. The blocks at the 

left show the Independence Mall area of the city. 

This site is already owned by the Board of Education. 
Lincoln Junior-Senior High is located here. The buildings 


take up approximately 20 acres with 80 acres remaining 
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of play field. This is perhaps the most blatant example of 
the inequity of neighborhood school buildings, While this 
school enjoys 100 acres of land, the proposed site for a new 
William Penn High School at Broad & Master is 5 acres of 


land - to be possibly extended to 8 acres, while the so-called 
School Board standard for a high school is 20 acres. 


Tot-lot and basketball courts at Lincoln. This recreation area 


is a concession to the community. As you can see small and 
large children can use facilities with ease. Just a mesh 
fence separates the younger children from the older. 


Lincoln - expanse to the North - to give you an idea of the 


expanse of 100 acres. 


Lincoln - 180° turn, expanse to the South. 


Now how do we get 20 parks? 


Once again the site map. We are convinced that a plan for a 
system of educational parks must be a comprehensive plan 


based on present and future building needs. Further, the 


educational and administrative plans must be part of the 


comprehensive approach. 
To-day there are 65 non-fire-resistant schools. 


Obviously, a priority need is the abandonment of 


these buildings. Instead of replacing these schools 


on the same sites they are now, we propose that they 


immediately be phased into park sites. 
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For example, this Harding Junior High site for a park 
encompasses an area where there are many non-fire- 
resistant schools and older obsolete schools (in Districts 
5 and 7 - schools such as Miller, Hartranft, Moffet, etc. ). 
We should immediately construct a number of lower schools 
and core facilities on this site. 
Another example is the reservoir site. Strawberry Mansion 
contains almost all non-fire -resistant schools. The ~ 
Roxborough- Manayunk area north and wést of:the site 
contains either non-fire-proof or older obsolescent 
buildings. Here again, we could phase into a park, by 
immediately constructing schools on the park site, rather 
than on the neighborhood basis. 
The Parkside and Eastwick sites represent other examples. 
What we are saying is that the plan must evolve parks, 
by starting a number of them simultaneously. The need 
to do this in order to properly plan facilities for all the 
children in the public schools clearly demonstrates why 
the building of only one or two parks cannot answer the 
need for comprehensive planning. This must be viewed 
by the Board of Education as a city-wide plan. 
In addition to planning construction of facilities, the 
comprehensive plan must attend to the educational and 


administrative needs. 
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We presently have 8 school districts enrolling from 

23,000 to over 40,000 children each. Each district is 
administered by one District Superintendent whose only 

staff is clerical. The obvious difficulty in administering 
such large districts without staff and services and covering 
vast geographical areas is apparent. We propose, therefore, 
that the system be drawn into 20 districts immediately as 
part of the park plan and to correspond with park sites 


and service areas, so that as parks are being developed, 


schools and administrators get an opportunity to test out 
the eventual evolvement of full-scale parks. 

We propose that each park and in the phasing-in period 
each park-district superintendant have a full complement 


of services. We are talking about complete decentralization 


of services for each park. 


The Park superintendant should have a staff of curriculum 
experts, psychiatrists and psychologists, guidance experts, 
health and medical staff, etc. We envision a small central 
staff at 2lst & Parkway, with the resources being at the 


Park where the children and the faculty are. Obviously 


children will have to get to the parks. How? 
Slide 14. Bars represent number of children bussed in Philadelphia 
during 1965-1966 school year and number of busses used 


compared to what would be required with parks. We 
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now bus 22,000 children and use 340 busses. About 840 
busses would be needed for a total park system (20 parks). 


100, 000 children or one-third (1/3) of the system would 


have to be bussed. Older children could get to school 

by public transportation. Many would walk. 
Approximately 42 busses would be needed per park. Some 
busses would make 2 or 3 pick-ups. 

We propose that at least 10 busses remain on the park 


at all times for use as shuttle busses, for enrichment 


trips, etc. Also, busses should be available after school 
hours for children who are using library and other 
facilities and who are engaged in extra-curricular 
activities. 
Busses should also be used for aiding parent travel to and 
from a given accessible transportation point. Since the 
park should and must offer facilities and programs for 
adults, as well as health and medical and even employ- 
ment services in cooperation with the city, some busses 
should be on hand at all times for these purposes. 
? The cost for bus transportation would be approximately 
$10 million per year. However, it is difficult to determine 
what it will cost the City since State reimbursement is 


involved and there is the possibility of Federal funding. 


- | No child would ride a bus for more than 30 minutes. 
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In most areas the bus ride would be 10-15 minutes. The 
largest area to cover is that which runs from North 
Central Philadelphia to the Northeast. 

Suggested pick-up in densely populated areas. Bus would 
stop at point within a four block area, Each bus would 
hold 60 children. Crossing guards would monitor or 
supervise children. 

This shows efficiency of pick-up. Busses would travel 
arteries to park. Arteries could be major ones with one 
lane devoted to bus traffic only. 

Internal bus flow on park. One way traffic around park. 
Bus would make "'loops'' in depositing children at schools. 
What will such a park system cost? 

Costs 
The cost of an educational park is predicated on the 
following criteria: 

A. Eight K-4 lower sehent with an enrollment of | 
750 pupils each; a total onsets of 6,000 pupils. 

B. Four 5-8 middle schools with an enrollment of 
1, 200 pupils each; a total enrollment of 4, 800 
pupils. 

C. Two 9-12 upper schools with an enrollment of 


2,400 pupils each; a total enrollment of 4, 800 


pupils. 
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The total pupil population in the park would be 15, 600 pupils. 


On the basis of 100 square feet per pupil average space 


allotment and a construction cost of $20.00 per square foot, 
construction cost would be $31,200,000. Furniture and 
equipment costs are generally ten percent of construction 
costs a:nd. would be an additional $3,120,000. Architect's 
fees on a project this large would be less than the standard 


6%; a 5% fee would cost $1,560,000. Site costs would 


average to $4,000,000. per park. Prime real estate 
could cost as much as $100,000. per acre, but some 
sites are already owned by the Board of Education and 
the reservoir could be leased at $1.00 mes year. 
Rounding this out to $40,000,000. for a total park 
cost is misleading also in respect that it indicates 
the cost for fourteen entirely new buildings. This 
is not true in all cases as many of the proposed sites 
have existing facilities on them, the cost of which must 
be deducted from the total. 
In Philadelphia, at present, schools are being construct- 
ed with 25% non-instructional space and with additional 
space being allocated to auxiliary educational space 


(auditoriums, etc.). Removal of the auxiliary space 


to the central core areas and the diminuation of the non- 


instructional space by reallocating it to the central core 
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area can effect sizable savings. There would no longer be a need for an 
administrative suite, guidance suite, cafeteria, auditorium, gymnasium, 
or heating plant in each building. The savings realized in this fashion can 
go a long way toward the cost of erecting central core service areas, It 
would be naive to believe that the portion of non-instructional space and : 


auxiliary space removed from each building can be reconstituted as a 


central core service area at no additional cost, Since there will be more 
services using more varied and expensive equipment in the educational 


park, it will be of necessity to have a higher price tag, 


Because we do not know how to cost the core buildings until it is determined 
what goes into them, we have added 20% to our overall costs and come up 
with a total system expenditure of one billion dollars, Of course, we can 
not estimate savings involved by the selling of old buildings, nor the poss- 
ibility of federal funds, The price for quality integrated education does 

not sound nearly so formidable when you consider the fact that the School 
Board in Philadelphia is now embarked on a one half billion dollar building 


program which would leave 2/3 of the present buildings still standing and 


in various states of disrepair. 
But what are the educational benefits of the park? 


Slide 19 As we worked on this park system plan, we became most ex- 


cited about the educational benefits the park offers. 
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We see the park as an instrument for educational change. The 
need is to offer a broader, more enriched curriculum from the 
earliest yearn of school life. Therefore, we see the core build- 
ings or special learning centers housing staff and equipment to 
provide foreign languages, math and science laboratories, 
language arts laboratories, libraries, planeteriums, per- 
forming arts centers, technical centers, If we are worrying 
about teaching children to read - remember that the broader 
the child's experience and exposure, the easier it is for him 
to read. Also, remember that the child who enters school 
next year graduates in 1980 - into a more highly technolog- 
ical and eubotihted society than we have today. That child 
— early how to master scientific and mathematical 


concepts and should have some technical know-how. 


The efficient use of both human and physical resources in these 
special learning centers is the most challenging aspect of the 
park. We could not possibly duplicate such services in every 


neighborhood school - it would be impossible financially. 


So when we talk about better education on the park, we are 
talking about changing curriculum for the child from kinder- 


garten on - rostering him into the special learning center 
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every day. Therefore, we are getting away from lumping 
children into classes of 35, 30, or 25. Rather we would | 
bring children together in large groups, small groups and for 
individual attention. This is necessary for every child - the 
one who takes longer to learn certain subjects and the one who 


is able to move ahead quickly. 


Because each park would have psychologists, guidance and 


other experts, every child would be evaluated continuously. 


We shouldn't have to wait for the child to fall behind or to 


fail before we try to help him. 


The special learning centers would have specialty staff - in 
science, math, language, technology, etc. This would induce 
people into the school system and away from industry. This 
would also bring about a new professional relationship between 
the general faculty in the basic school buildings and the spec- 


ialized faculty in the special learning centers. 


For faculty, professional relations will take on a new dimension, 
The park superintendent could hold regular meetings for park 
personnel - for lower school, middle school and senior 

school personnel, It is difficult to do this now when a district 


superintendent has 29 to 35 schools scattered over a large 


geographic area. 
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Teachers can help develop curriculum and exchange ideas 


among schools, not just in their own building. 


We propose that each park be related to a university - working 
with colleges and universities in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
and beyond. Headquarters could be set up on the park by the 
universities for student teaching. On the park the student 
teachers will experience all the problems and challenges 
children pose - because the children will represent a full 
cross-section of the Philadelphia (and hopefully some sub- 
urban) communities, The student teacher now who goes to 
12th and Columbia gets to know only brown-skinned poor 
children, The student teacher who goes to the Northeast 
knows only white middle-class children, Both get only a 
biased and limited experience. On the park the experience 
is rich and fulfilling. The park makes democracy a reality 


for teachers and children, 


Let us define integration for a moment, First there is a 
difference between desegregation which is mere physical 
proximity of Negro and White children. This is a first step 
but not enough. Integration means bringing together children 


of different backgrounds - White, Negro, Middle- 


class, and poor, from various ethnic and religious backgrounds. 
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In an integrated situation the children must be guided to learn 
respect for themselves and others, This does not mean that 
the Negro or poor white child is to absorb middle-class val- 
ues. Integration means learning respect for the culture and 
values which children bring to school - out of which, hope- 
fully a new value system will emerge. Integration is demo- 
cratic education where no child is segregated or discriminated 
against because of race, religion, class or ability. Integration 


means full equality of opportunity for every child. 


Think of the exciting experience in extra-curricular activities 
with children of all backgrounds putting out a park newspaper, 
working together in student government, performing in 
dance, music, drama in the performing arts center, set - 

ting up a model U.N. Your imagination can run away with 
itself. And for the children, because they experience real 
democracy in school, their minds must become open and 
questioning. They will have to question why neighborhoods 
are segregated, jobs are not available to all - they will 


grow up to be adults who will make a better society. 


For the community, too, the park becomes a symbol and a 


fact for democracy. Medical, health, and employment 
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services should be available. The equipment and facilities of 
the special learning centers should be open to the community 
in the afternoons and evenings. Shuttle buses should be avail- 
able for pick-up and return to major transportation points. 

The park becomes a real ''community school.'' Here people 

of all walks of life, Negro, White, poor and middle class can | 
come together. This will be real community - representing 

a broad section of people, not the narrow, limited neighbor- 


hood base that the neighborhood school involves. 


So the park is the only alternative we have for excellence in 


education and excellence in community life. 


We are open to any questions or comments you may have. 
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_ A Study Outline 


"THE EDUCATIONAL PARK" 
| ITS IMPACT ON EDUCATION AS WELL 


AS ON COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


MAX WOLFF 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The public school systems of most large northern cities are in a state 
of crisis. They are in severe financial distress, resulting from the 
increased demands made on education; diey find pupil achievment declining 
with widespread public dissatisfaction with the quality of the educatior 
provided; and they are beset by marked disparities in educational 
competence among schools within each system. 

This crisis is accompanied by agitation for higher teacher pay, for 
smaller Seb. cine » for relief of overcrowding, for equality and improved 


quality of educational offerings and for the elimination ef de facto school 


segregation, 

What is the basic cause of the crisis? Fundamental to what is 
happening in the schools is what is happening to the cities, of The post- 
war drive to move out to the newer areas af the cities and to suburbia has 
taken on the aspect of a nationwide phenomenon. All sections of the 
population want to participate in this movement, but mobility is restricted 
by income and by discrimination, In the past 15 years, nearly every 
large city and many smaller, older industrial communities have found that 
their younger white population, financially able and free from 
discrimination, is moving to the outskirts of the cities and to suburbia. The 
minority groups and the poor in general are constrained to stay in the 
central districts of the cities, (continued on vage 2) 

1/ See attached study of N.J. cities, Max Wolff, .''Patterns of Change 


in the Cities of N.J.", Rutgers, University, Urban Studies Center, 


Nov. 1962. 
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gradually spreading the restricted ghetto as new space opens up and 


as new migrants come into the city. The proportions of the poor and 
of those discriminated against within the city populations is 
increasing at an accelerated rate. During the last decade, the 
nisdetiieesbup component of the public school populations in nearly 


all the large cities of the north has approached or exceeded the SO 


percent mark. 


Two results follow from this rapidly~changing character of our 
big city populations. First, the financial needs of the city for 
welfare, special school services, health services go sharply up and 
the available sources of revenue to meet these needs go down. 
Second, the massing of minority-group population in restricted 
ghettoes envides increased numerical, organizational and political 
power that is exerted to demand remedy of the conditions of life in 


the segregated slums. 


A two-fold solution is needed to save our cities from complete 
impoverishment and social chaos: to counteract poverty and dis=- 
crimination so that the poor and the minority groups can have the 
mobility they desire, and, conversely, to create the conditions in 
the cities which will retain present residents and regain from sub- 


urbia many of those who have fled. 


Public education has a vital role to play in both of these 


aspects of the solution. Education has historically in America 


been the "path to success." Today, far more than in the past, 


education is decisive in determing the child's future. Lack of 
education today is a guarantee of poverty. Real equality of 
educational opportunity can help break the vicious cycle of menial 
job, low income, poor housing, poor health and despair. 

Similarly, a high-quality, modern public education system, superior 
to anything available in the smaller suburbs, can attract many 


families with children back to the city. 


This trend in the cities is visible too in the suburban com 
munities that ring the large metropolitan centers. Scores of sub= 
urban towns and villages are looking for solutions to their educa~ 
tional crisis, a compound of lack of funds, failure of bond issues, 
growing de facto school segregation and its attendant tension and 


unrest. 


Given that high-quality, integrated schooling can play a key 
role in solving the crisis in our cities and the nearby suburbs, 
our problem is, "How can we achieve such schools at a cost that is 
within the competence of our cities, states and villages?” The 
new concept of the educational park offers such a solution and is a 
natural development of the trend toward consolidation and rational~ 


ization of services in the modern urban setting. 


A new dimension in education is provided by the educational 


park, the clustering of educational facilities in a campus~like 


setting, utulizing centrally-organized common facilities and 
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drawing its student population from the whole community, reflecting 
fully the characteristics of the whole community and providing 


equally for the education.of the whole community. 


This concept of the community school runs counter to the 
present practice of building self-contained and self~sufficient 
"neighborhood" schools. Whatever their virtues may be, such neigh= 
borhood schools are more and more recognized as a cause of the 
crisis in education. Even where the total school population is 
stable in size or decreases, new schools have to be built as people 
move from neighborhood to neighborhood within a city. Schools in 
the less fashionable areas become underutilized; those in the newer 
areas are overcrowded, In the segregated ghettoes, full use is made 
of schools and chronic overcrowding prevails. Huge capital outlays 
are required to house a stable population under the neighborhood 
school policy. Additionally, large maintenance costs attend both 


overutilized and underutilized plants. 


The costs of construction of neighborhood schools are very high. 
Expensive facilities such as auditoriums, gyms, libraries, art and 
music rooms are used only part of the time, yet each neighborhood 
school must have them. Out of the question entirely are such truly 
modern teaching facilities such as language labs, remedial reading 
labs advanced audio-visual facilities and the like. Providing them 


for each neighborhood school is financially prohibitive. 


The neighborhood school, where it serves the racial or ethnic 


De 
ghetto, whether it be a high or a lowstatus ghetto, become itself 
a segregated sacs » depriving its pupils of a fundamental right 


of all children. 


Too frequently, the neighborhood school provides neither 
economy nor modern high-quality education. host emphatically, it 
has failed to provide equality of educational opportunity. All 
three of these critical needs are met successfully by the larger 


community school, organized as an educational park. 


Economy is readily achieved by combining high=cost facilities 
such as auditoriums and gymnasiums into single units serving several 
schools in the educational park complex. Additionally, by serving 
a much larger section of the city, the educational park is impervious 
to intr-city migrations and prevents the development of overuse 
and underuse of school plant. Where the population is growing, the 
Park can be planned to accommodate such growth with none of the com= 


munity disruption familiar to neighborhood school building. 


Educationally, immense opportunities are opened up for the use 
of specialized teaching personnel and specialized modern equipment 
and facilities. A much richer curriculum can be provided since so 
many more children are there to be combined in different classes 
according to their interests and talents. Improved education can 
be accompanied by new opportunities for cultural, recreational and 


athletic activities, for extensive vocational exploration and 


2/ _ See attached editorial from American School and University, 
Vol. 36 Number 11, July 1964. 
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training, for the development of science, music and art interests and 
skills from the earliest school years, impossible of attainment 


in the neighborhood school. 


The educational park provides these great modern facilities to 
all the children in the community equally, in contrast to the 
disparities in the quality of sbhooling found today as one goes 


from neighborhood to neighborhood. 


The educational park establishes a new type of relationship 
between school, parent and community. It can serve as an educa~ 
tional, cultural, recreational and vocational training center for 
the adult population of the larger community. It can become a 
source of great civic pride ending the destructive competition 
among neighborhoods for meager school funds. The new identification 
with the larger community can give back to community its former role 


-aS an organ of social control and social advance. 


In the last year since this concept was first proposed by this 
writer, many cities have expressed growing interest. However, in 
addition to the practical problems associated with the development 
of the parks, such as costs, design, site selection, transportation, 
organization and administration, two basic objections to the idea 
itself have been raised. Citysauthorities and school officials find 
themselves at a loss to know how to begin to change the established 


patterns of their neighborhood schools; what to do with existing 


plant, how to change their present construction plans in view of the 
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many powerful interests vested in these large capital outlays; how to 
win the support of that section of the community that is firmly 


opposed to any change from the status quo. /!:inority~group parents 


and civil rights leaders, on the other hand, express fear that sup~ 


: port of such a seemingly long-rand solution will militate against 


urgently~needed immediate solutions. 


How to go from where we are to where we want to be is the urgent 


questione Few cities, even those eager to pursue the educational 
park possibilities, are in a position to explore with speed all the 
questions that need to be raised and answered before a plan of action 
can be undertaken. There is a serious need for pooling of thinking 
and planning,fér“briadsing together experts in various fields across 


the country to define what needs to be done and how best to do it. 


Il Purpose of the Project 

It is the purpose of this Project to provide organized research 
data, informed professional opinion and a body of practical proposals 
on the educational, architectural, financial and community potential 
of the educational park for use as a guide to school administrators, 
city officials and citizens’ groups in evolving their educational park 


plans uniquely suited to their own needs. 


The Project will prepare a final report which will be in the form 
of a handbook, compiling data, expert opinion and proposals on the 
specific questions listed below. It will respond to requests for 
information during the course of continuing research. It plans to 


prepare subsequent additions to the handbook, reporting the practical 


experiences, questions and solutions developed by communities 
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actually engaged in constructing education parks. 


Concomitantly, such underlying issues as the history and 


development of the neighborhood school, trends in school financing, | 


the population changes in our cities and the social and economic 


implications of the educational park will be researched to the ex 


tent that they are essential to the Project. 


IIT Questions to Be Studied 

Ae Education: How can the educational advantages inherent in 
the consolidation and rationalization of school facilities be 
maximized? 

1. Centralized facilities 


What basic facilities, other than classrooms, exist in the 


ideal neighborhood school that can better be housed in 
separate buildings serving a cluster of classroom~unit 
buildings? 

In central facilities such as auditorium and gymnasium 
buildings, what kinds of special rooms would be needed to 


suit a wide range of uses; for example, small recital rooms, 


rehersal rooms, staff meeting rooms, and a public theatre in 


the auditorium buildings. 


2. Specialized plant and equipment 
What new facilities not now available at the neighborhood school 
should be planned for the educational park. These could include 
hospital or infirmary buildings both to give first=-rate care to 


children and staff who may take ill and to provide public health 
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and dental services to all children more conveniently and effectively 
than at presents; extensive sports and athletic facilities at present 
adequate in large urban school systems. 
What new eqyipment has been developed for the teaching of languages, 
for remedial training, for the teaching of science, art, music, for 
vocational exploration, etc. that could most effectively be housed in 
specially-designed buildings serving a specific cluster of schools? 
What educational innovations such as teamteaching, individualized 
instruction and ungraded classes can be efficiently put into general 
practice with rationalized plant use? What equipment aids, such as 
closed-circuit TV, skill-drill machines and the like are needed? 
Optimum class size 
What are the specific needs of children at each grade level, 
(including pre~school) that can be served best by kspecially designed, 
self-contained classroom units? What is the optimum class size for 
eash grade? Which grades shoutd be combined in a single building? 
What sizes of classrooms should be provided most suited to each 
type of subject taught, such as small rooms for coaching and 
remedial work, large lecture rooms for science demonstrations. ‘What 
flexibility does the educator want in his classroom itself, for what 


educational purpose? 


Better articulation between grade levels 
How can the close proximity of all levels of education be used to 
motivate the child for higher educational goals, such as joint programs, 


classes in the higher grades that admit selected lower-graders, 


teacher~exchanges. 
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5. Auxiliary central facilities 


In addition to the centrally-used gyms, auditoriums, 


shops, what auxiliary central facilities would be valu- 
able such as libraries, museums, large athletic fields? 
6. Administration and faculty 
What is the most appropriate administrative apparatus for 
the operation of such a complex of schools? What staff is 
appropriate for the central administrative building for 
the educational park complex? 
Be Logistical questions: Suited to engineering and computor 
programmed treatment. 
1. What is the optimum size of an educational park? 
How large need it be in the specific community to achieve 


the three goals of economy, high-quality and equality? 


ae To be economical in both time and money 

be To have a large enough student body to permit wide 
flexibility in curriculum offerings. 

ce To reach far enough to achieve a representative racial 


and income~group composition in its student body. 


2. \hat are the criteria for length of time to get to the Park 
and for transportation within the Park? 
hat new procedures can speed the travel time, such as special 


school trains in big cities, special school streets for 


school bus traffic? 
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What new concepts of innermpark transportation can be 
employed? 
How will the safety of the children coming to the park 
and within the park be assured? 
Provision of food 
How many lunchrooms and other eating facilities will be 
needed for a given size of Park? 
What is the ideal ratio between the number of central= 
facility buildings and the number of classroom~unit 
buildings? 
Administrative questions 
How can maxcSinesn utilization of all central buildings and 
classroom~unit buildings be achieved? 
How can the activities of each child in the Park daily 
and weekly be programmed for full utilization of plant 
and teaching staff with maximum flexibility for the special 


needs and talents of the individual child. 


Cit ‘ ; : 
1. Choice of site 
Should the city use vacant land, combine the Park with 
existing school plant, or integrate the park in the urban 
renewal plans of the city? 
What nearby companion facilities, housing projects, cultural 


centers, health centers, or public parks would be desirable 
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to project in planning an educational park? 

De j P Design; 
The educational needs and possibilities will dictate the 
basic elements of the architectural design. However, 
designers, by their creative imagination, will inspire 


educators to conceive of new educational possibilities. 


Are high-rise school buildings practical and desirable? 


Which facilities are best adapted to high-rise treatment, 
which to low? What designs are appropriate for large or 


small urban centers, what designs for suburbia? 


E. Costs and financina: 


What federal monies, such as Urban Renewal Funds and Anti~ 


poverty funds are available to communities to help finance 
the building of the educational park? How will the new Federal 
Aid to Education Bill provide the funds for the Park's central 


facilities? \Vhat are the present construction plans of the school 


system? Have any funds already been committed or project to be 


spent for school construction that can be used to build in the 
educational park instead of in the neighborhoods? (Bx. Beat Orange. ) 
What effect will the Park have on real estate values in its 


immediate neighborhood and on tax revenues to the city? How des 


the cost of the Educational Park compare with the cost per child of 
neighbo rhood~school construction? What economies in individual school 


unit construction are effected by the elimination of auditoriums and 


gymnasiums and other high=cost elements of school construction? 
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What is the cost of operation of such facilities in the 

educational park as compared with equivalent neighborhood 

school operating expenses? 

How much can be realized from the sale or conversion of 

existing school plant? 
Sociological and psychological implication for city and school: 
What would be the impact of the Park on retaining and regaining 
population for the city? 
What would the effect of heightened real estate values, if 
any, be on low-income groups living near the park? 
How can the city win the support and loyalty of parents 
and parent organizations and the community for this new 
type of school? What services can the park provide for dropouts? 
What new opportunities are opened up for adult education, 
retraining, entertainment and recreation? What is the effect of 
the educational park on the individual child? Can his individuality 
be protected from becoming dwarfed by the sheer size of the Park? 
Can he be inspired to continue his education by having the next 
educational goal continually visible? 
How effective is this type of school in bringing about racial 
understanding and mutual respect. 
Problems of the transition stage: 
should the existing school plant be incorporated into the design 
of the educational park? Under what circumstances should it be 
converted to other purposes (such as neighborhood recreation centers 


or libraries) or sold as a source of revenue to the city? 
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What local studies need to be undertaken by the city to determine the 
specific needs of the local community? How can the school system 
promote parent and community interest and discussion of the 
educational park as a promising solution to the community's social, 


educational and financial problems? 


IV Methods of Research and Proposed Projects 


A. Accumulation of data 


The experiences, plans and ideas relating to such community- 
type schools both in the U.S. and abroad will be brought 
together and organized; an annotated bibliography of books, 


articles in periodicals and journals, newspaper reports, etc. 


dealing with the theory or the practical experiences in 

consolidation and rationalization of schools will be developed. 

(Note: A questionnaire has already been sent to school 
superintendents, to teachers colleges, to Commissioners 
of Education in every state in the U.S. and in many 
foreign countries. The responses received are 
presently being analyzed and will be integrated in the 
body of the work of the project. ) 


B. Panel of experts 


A panel of experts in the fields listed below will be established, 


who will agree to participate in the project by giving their 


considered professional judgment and experience in the 
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answering of a series of questionnaires to be developed by the 


study, covering the major subjects enumerated above under III, ''Questions 
to be Studied.'' These experts will prepare sub-studes if needed, and — 


will be invited to meet to exchange views and pool their experiences to 


help solve the specific problems raised. The panel will be draw from 


the following fields: 


l, Educators - to determine the educational goals of the educational 
parks Both for children and adults; to decide what new oducationad 
advances are made possible by such combined facilities; to 
propose appropriate teaching methods and optimum deployment 
of teaching personnel; to guide the design of the parks to maximize 
the educational possibilities of the new type of schooling; to define 
the qualifications and training of teachers responding to the new 
school organization. 

2. School administrators: - to suggest efficient ways of organizing 
and administering this new type of school complex, including 
the use of specialized teaching personnel, problems of time spent 

in moving from classroom unit to central facility; to explore 
optimum articulation between primary, intermediate and 


secondary school units. 


3. School-building designers: - to set standards for the design of 


the school complex; to determine, on the basis of the educators’ 


guide, the optimum size of buildings; whether to build high-rise 


or spread-out schools; optimum layout of buildings so that central 


facilities serve all most efficiently; to prepare design for auditorium 


buildings, science buildings, shop buildings, etc. to act as judges in 


design contest projects. 
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City planners: - to integrate the educational park in the total city plan, 
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particularly where urban rambebat projects are under way. Trans- 
portation experts. 

School finance experts: - to determine the costs and compare the 
costs of housing the same number of students in neighborhood schools; 
to report on fund sources, Federal, State and local, for such projects; 
to advise communities on how to apply for such funds. 

Sociologists and psychologists: - to evaluate the impact on the life of 
the cities of such educational parks; to conduct ntivent-inidiiieiiimlty 
interviews to determine community reaction to the new concept; to 
evaluate the effect on the child of attending such a school and to 
recommend to the park designers such measures as will protect the 
child's individuality and the close teacher-child relationship, while 
retaining the challenging and motivating aspects of having visible to 


the child the whole path of his educational career; to consider and 


propose methods of making the educational park the focus of 


community living and community activity. 
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C. Five Communities Study: 


To meet the problems that arise in the field, the Project will do 
intensive work with five potential educational park sites. These 
will be selected to be representative of the problems of construction 
of an educational park in (1) a large urban center with a large 
minority group concentration, using existing school plant as a base; 
(2) the same large urban center, using available land as a base; 
(3) in a medium-size industrial community which is suffering loss of | 
population and with a high minority group> composition; (4) in an 
inter-suburb area, bringing together the children from several different 
types of suburbs; and (5)ina abies. clued, but rapidly growing 
community where the basic problem is meeting the need for more schools. 
In addition to consulting with technical and professional experts. in each 
of these areas, the Project will meet with parent and community groups, 
to develop criteria for site selection, size of the park and the general 
educational goals of the community. The findings of these case studies 


will be reported in the handbook as a guide to other similar communities. 


D. Researching the Best Design 


It will be desirable to develop several different types of designs for the 
educational park, embodying the thinking and imagination of many people. 
A number of approaches to securing the best designs will be pursued such 
as the sponsoring of design projects in several cooperating architectural 


qolleges, possible competitions, etc. 


E.. Background Research 


The background questions posed on page one above will be researched 
through the literature and analyzed in the light of their impact on the 
development of the educational park, 


F, Problems of the Transition Stage 


This is closely related to the site selection issue discussed above. 
In the same five communities where the project will make site selection 
recommendations, proposals for the transition stages will be developed 
that can be used as a guide by other communities. 


G. Handbook 


The compilation of a handbook embodying the fimlings of the study will 
be in process throughout the duriétion of the project. As the work progresses, 
preliminary reports will be made and incorporated in the handbook, It 
will be ievkeel and edited at the end of the Project as the final report in 
a form readily usable by local communities. 


H,. Summary of Methods. 


The Project will: 
l. Develop a series of questionnaires to be answered by a panel of 
experts in the relevant fields to determine informed professional 
_ Opinion on the questions raised. 
2. Conduct a conference of these experts for the interchange of ideas 


within a single discipline and across disciplines. 
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“0. 49. 
Conduct statistical and research studies of the needs of five 
opel counniiiidiaie utilizing the expert help of the local people, | 
to determine the locations size and possible educational advances 
directly suited to the specific community. 
Conduct, or oubucoliunts a study of community attitudes in 
ocala communubitinl to determine whether such a school system 
would attract families back to the cities. 
Stimulate the development of architectural designing for such 
educational parks through competitions. 
Assemble and organize a bibliography on the subject. 
Assemble and analyze the niindtoal experiences of education systems 
here and abroad in similar consolidation and rationalization programs. 


8. Publish its findings in the form of a handbook for use as a guide 


by local communities exploring the possibilities of constructing 


educational parks in their own localities. 
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Foreword : 


Despite the ever increasing annual outlays for public education 
in the United States (approximately $30 billion in 1965, alone), each 
year of the past decade has witnessed an increasing gap between the 
iliineines of public education and the needs of our society so that 
education in our urban centers particularly is in an acute crisis. None- 
the-less, there are only feeble signs of any reversal in the trends at 
| the local level, and little evidence that proposals under consideration 
by school administration will seriously narrow the gap between need 
and achievement, It is urgently eeideary that all plans capable of 
remedying this situation be scrutinized in great detail by the school 
system and the entire community. 

It is our purpose, in this document, to place before the Phila- 

_ delphia School Board and citizenry of Philadelphia one such proposal, 
that of an educational park system, capable of providing a practical — 
solution to the crisis in urban education, 


I, Introduction 


In general, public education is in protracted crisis because of 
the twin problems of rapid technological and cultural change in society 
and the destructive impact of the ghettoization of the urban centers, 
On the one hand, the school system has been unable to cope with the 


problem of modernization of curriculum and services demanded by the 


pace of change and on the other, it has been unable and unwilling to face 


the extreme deterioration of the de facto segregated schools of the | 
ghetto. Asa result, the schools do not now offer a curriculum capable 
of preparing today's pupils for the future world in which they are to 

be adult citizens, the deficiencies being felt across the board, The ine 
adequacies in physical, natural and social science instruction, the 
shortcomings in the humanities subjects (art, music, language, litera-. 
ture), the barrenness of text books and the unreality of the vocational 
programs reflect, to a greater or lesser degree, the fact that schools 
have changed relatively little over a period in which society has under- 
gone vast social and technological changes. Thus, despite the increased 
tempo of change, reflecting the geometric increase in knowledge and 

its rapid diffusion throughout society, public school systems continue 
to resemble their pre-world War II progenitors, 

Because educators, administrators and teachers, have generally 
failed to see themselves as part of the forward surge of human culture, 
they have also failed to regard themselves as a positive force in a 
democratic community, This has permitted the schools to passively ~ 
accept or actively abet the ee deterioration of urban life and 
the ghettoization of increasing numbers of urban citizens. Few Boards 
of Education or school administrations have asserted any leadership 
role for schools, as a source of stability in changing neighborhoods or 
as a potent force for counteracting the dispersal of the community. 


Despite judicial decisions and the growing impact of law, school systems 
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have remained inert and impassive with respect to school segregation, 
resorting, in the last analysis, to refurbished versions of ''separate but 
equal'' as their only means for meeting the problem of segregation. 

The passivity of the schools in the face of the dual problem of 
quality education and integration has been compounded by the shattering 
effects of public exposure due to Sputnik, to court decisions, to dropouts 
and to underachievement, The impact of criticism and public disillusion- 
ment have penetrated to the core of the system, demoralizing the teacher, 
devitalizing the classroom and substituting administrative and bureau- 
cratic palliatives for the time honored functions of teaching and inspira- 
tion. As a result, even basic instruction in primary skills (reading, 
writing and arithmetic) have become seriously deficient, In the neglected, 
segregated Negro schools, these deficiencies are invariably magnified, 
creating a problem of underachievement and dropout of tragic propor- 
tions. In these schools, the deterioration of professional standards, the 
decrepit physical environment, and the absence of sensitivity to child- 
ren's problems have created the modern phenomenon of the ''culturally 
| deprived child, '' an educational euphemism for the product of the inade- 
quately staffed, housed and financed ghetto school, 

It is invariably true that destruction of morale, accompanied by 
cynicism and disillusionment, complicate the very situations from which 
they arise, producing self-aggravating cycles which cannot be broken by 


minor correctives or temporary palliatives. Strong remedies are in- 
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variably necessary and must be provided by resolute leadership, effective 
example and inspirational prospects. 

While it is obvious that the crisis in morale and the deficiencies 
in the school system cannot be solved in one fell swoop, it is equally true 
that they cannot be solved at all unless the plans adapted are commensurate 
to the task and relevant to the actual problems of the school system. 
Furthermore, the addition of an abundance of new resources and services 
are not relevant to the problem of de facto ségregation, since these do not 
altes: tis basic deleterious effects of segregation, Similarly, measures 
which simply upgrade present school curricula hold no promise for the 
expansion and enrichment actually required for modern education. 

To handle the problem of segregated schools, segregation must be 
ended and the schools brought into an effective, naturally integrated con- 
dition. To handle the modernization of curriculum, entirely new concepts 
of school organization, placing at the disposal of every pupil a vastly en- 
riched variety of resources, will be needed. The resources involved are 
so great as to put them as icin beyond the reach of the present form of 
school organization. For these reasons, there is no alternative but to 
search out new forms of doing things which bring the goal of integrated 
quality education within reach, 

II, The Educational Park 
An educational park can be defined as a concentration of public 


school facilities in a single area sufficient to meet the total educational 
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needs of the community in regions which it serves. In the context of 
urban centers such as Philadelphia, this definition implies a collection 

of schools (or educational units) located on a 100 acre site serving 

15, 000 to 20, 000 students drawn from demographically and geographically 
appropriate service areas. However, the concept of the educational 

park is not restricted to any particular size of student body or physical 
plant. and there is complete flexibility in design to meet specific site 
needs, land availability and aesthetic considerations. 

No matter how organized, physically, the educational park includes 
pre-schools, elementary and secondary schools (or lower, middle and 
senior schools) and the total administrative and service apparatus nor- 
mally subservient to this collection of school units. Ina sense, an edu- 
cational park can be sorieideede as analogous to a school district and 
would therefore include and centralize all of the resources and functions 
of such a district. It may be noted parenthetically that Philadelphia 
could be covered by 20 such parks, which would then correspond to a 
prospective total of 20 school districts. 

From the physical planning point of view, a park could include a 
number of individual K-4 or K-6 schools, the appropriate number of 
middle schools or junior high schools and one or two senior high schools. 
The park places no particular restrictions on organizational plans, being 
equally compatible with 4-4-4 or 6-3-3 or any proposals such as upgraded 
schools, developed in the future. Further, there are no inherent re- 
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strictions on the size of any of the school units or the location within 

the park. For example, a K-4 or K-6 student body of 6,000 could be 
serviced by 10 - 6,000 pupil schools or by 5 - 1,200 pupil schools or by 
varying size having somewhat different programs in keeping with educa- 
tional needs. These schools could be clustered at one area of the park in 
proper relation to centralized administrative, service and recreational | 
facilities. Similarly, the middle schools facilities could be clustered se- 
parately as could the senior high school facilities. Alternately, the schools 
could be dispersed over the site on the basis of access to transportation, 
while all the service, administrative and special resource facilities could 
be centralized. At any event, each park site in each educational service 
area would be planned with special reference to the best over-all utiliza- 
tion of land, transportation and demographic patterns. 

For a city such as Philadelphia, complete coverage of the pupil | 
population to 1980 could be iil by a series of 20 educational parks 
averaging 15,660 students per park and utilizing a combination of 8 - 750 
pupil K-4 schools, 4 - 1,200 pupil 5 - 8 middle schools, and Z2 - 2, 400 
pupil $ - 12 high schools. This collection of school buildings, built along 
conventional lines and using present day standards, could be accomeliaal 
on 60 - 75 acre sites but use of 100 acre sites would maintain standard 
open space allotments and provide green areas, landscaping, and re-. | 


creational service facilities for school and community. 
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Although it is not our intention to examine in detail the actual 
physical organization of an educational park, it seems worthwhile to 
give a possible example of how the K-4 school units might be interrelated 
so as to provide a somewhat more concrete picture of the park develop- 
ment. The 8 proposed lower schools (K-4) might be clustered in 2 
groups of 4 each. Each cluster could be radially or geometrically related 
to a central administrative and service core facility which would contain 
an auditorium, a library, a materials resource center, suites for coun- 
selling and testing, special rooms for remedial instruction and individual 
instruction, science laboratories, art and music rooms, language labor- 
atories, and first aid services. In this fashion, the efficiency of use of 
these facilities would be great enough to warrant their provision for every 
pupil. At the same time, the core faculty would include various special 
teachers (special Art, Music, science, language, etc.); the group of 
schools at each park could also command the services of a special testing 
and evaluation personnel, psychological, psychiatric and medical services. 
Ill. The Advantages of Educational Parks 

The potentialities of Educational Parks in the area of curriculum 
modernization and enrichment are so numerous as to make it difficult 
to summarize this in any effective manner. Irrespective of whether 
the object is the introduction of new subject matter, new study areas 


or new teaching methods, the dual assets of concentration of resources 
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and flexibility permit these changes in an efficient and economical 
manner. In many cases, possibilities for curriculum enrichment 

and the improvement of teaching which are simply not realistic under 
current and proposed forms of school organization become immediately 
and directly feasible in parks. 

We outline below certain of these aspects which seem most com~- 
pelling, and suggest that in each case, their impact be considered from 
two educational viewpoints. The first consideration is the possibility 
of correcting well-documented ouvient deficiencies in the school system. 
The question which might be asked in each case is ''can the neighborhood 
school, as is, or modified by the K-4~-4-4 program, provide a remedy 
for present shortcomings comparable to the remedies available under 
the park arrangement? '' The second consideration relates to the future. 
In this case, the question might be framed as follows: 'Is it possible to 
modernize and expand the curriculum of the neighborhood school so ss 
to meet the changing needs of society and so.as to avoid having our 
schools relatively as far behind in 1980 as they are currently behind in 
1965?" 

A. Modernization and Expansion of Curriculum 


l. Science Education 


Rapid increases in scientific knowledge and in the impact of 
science in our daily lives and occupations make it imperative that the 


science curriculum be expanded and enriched. Regardless of whether 
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the objective is academic, vocational or the increased enlightenment 


needed by all citizens in the years ahead, a new syllabus for elementary 


science education is needed, and new and enriched courses are needed 
in the secondary schools. Inevitably, the services of the home room 
teacher will have to be supplemented by uibe of special teachers com- 
petent in the various areas of science; laboratory and demonstration 
work will need to be systematically incorporated into the curriculum 

at alllevels. Science instruction in the elementary schools will require 
new teaching methods, as for example, teaching the laws of nature by 
experiment and discovery. At the upper levels, the high school will 
have to take over work previously covered by first year college science 
courses if the colleges are ever to be able to cover the rapidly expanding 
requirements of science education. 

It is not possible to envisage the provision of the necessary per- 
sonnel and resources without convenient and efficient sharing by large 
numbers of students, Ordinarily, this is achieved by resort to special 
centers or projects by which pupils are given an occasional exposure 

to enriched curriculum; alternately a few selected students receive these 


benefits regularly, At an educational park, the assembly of such re- 


sources is inherent in the basic design of the park, the more advanced 
personnel and ebbiniicased resources serving to strengthen all the lower 
levels of the curriculum, both by example and by participation. 

In addition, and without excess costs, educational parks permit a 


major expansion in subject matter. For example, each park could include 
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a small astronomy observatory, a planetarium, a small computer, a vi- 
varium, a herbarium, anda science library. Taken in conjunction with the 
various other resources, these kinds of features, can provide the basis 

for programs for students at all levels of achievement, as well as for the 
occasional truly gifted science student. 

The integrated nature of the superior quality of the science curricu-~- 
lum at an educational park will have a specific impact on the ''segregated'"' 
nature of American science. Up to the present, a combination of social, 
educational and economic factors have acted as a barrier to Negroes in 
science and engineering, these fields being the almost exclusive domain of 
the white population. Educational parks will give Negro pupils full access 
to the basic training and the motivating influences necessary for a sustained 
interest in science and technology, because all pupils will have full access 
to the training. There is every reason to believe that the early —- 
science, present in so many children, will provide an ever increasing 
number of budding Negro science students whose aspirations can be nurtured 
in the park environment. From this corps of students there can emerge 
increasing numbers of Negro scientists, engineers and college profespers 
whose presence will help to destroy racist cultural patterns and stand as 
a barrier against racist ideology. 

A second important impact of the science curriculum at an edu- 
cational park will be its effect on the popular understanding of the role 
of science and technology in the modern world. As the outlines of the 
future emerge from the development of the present, it is abundantly 


clear that technology, based on automatic processes and information 


storage and retrieval systems, will penetrate into every area of daily 
We 


activity. Under these circumstances, the whole of society must be 


given an adequate understanding of science, the scientific method and 


the scientific basis of modern society or the vast majority of the pop- 


ulation will be excluded from any comprehension of one of the dominant 
forces that molds their lives and determines their economic, as well 
as cultural, well-being. Denied this comprehension of science as a 
typical human activity and thereby forted to view it as a mystical, un- 
controllable force, individuals will not only be alienated from the ma- 
terial basis of society but also from its intellectual processes. This 
- alienation will reflect the individual's inability to relate himself to the 
control of his environment, and will produce feelings of inadequacy, 
frustration and hostility of an increasingly anti-social and anti-in- 
| tellectual nature. If humans in the mass are not to become subservient 
to the ''new machines," scientific education of a new sort will be ne- 
cessary, and educational parks are ideally equipped to provide this 
education. 
We have explored the impact of park organization on the science 
area in some detail. The qualitative effect will be much the same in 
_ each and every subject area; as in the case of science instruction no 
other form of school reorganization can provide the wealth. of instruc- 


tion, the flexibility of organization, and meet the special needs of stu- 


dents as does the Educational Park plan. 


be Foreign Language 


The introduction of foreign languages into the elementary school 
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curriculum is a long overdue development in the public schools. This 
requires the provision of foreign language teachers and would be 
materially aided by the use of auditory devices (language laboratories). 
The teaching staff at a park, serving a number of elementary and middle 
or junior high schools can be expected to include language teachers. 
Thus, language will be systematically rostered into the schedule and 
teachers will rotate through the schools as this schedule demands. A 
series of language laboratories will be available and can also be used for 
adult language instruction. By beginning foreign language instruction 
early in the grades, American children will, for the first time, have 

the opportunity for bilingual development, a commonplace phenomenon 
in education the world over. 

It is worth emphasizing that in a society which continually asserts 
the poles of the ''one world'' theme, the most effective way to create 
an appreciation of this theme is through instruction in the culture and 
history of other peoples. An excellent way to accomplish this is through 
the medium of foreign language instruction (written and spoken), spanning 
many years. To be effective this instruction must be approached with 
the same official firmness and concentration as is devoted to the other 
fundamental learning skills. As in the case of science education, the 
concentration of teaching skills, material devices and diverse peda- 
gogical techniques available at a park, make thig sort of program ots 


nently practical. 
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3. Music and | Art 


Presently, a minority of the grade schools in Philadelphia are 
served by their own Music and Art teachers and even fewer provide 
adequate facilities by which these services can be exploited. Irrespective 
of whether these teachers would continue on the staff of individual schools, 
the faculty of the Educational park would provide specialists in various 
art forms to supplement the individual teachers. Studios, ceramic 
shops, printing equipment, for example, could materially expand the 
art experience and practical training of children. 

In a like manner, the problems of music education and music 
instruction lend themselves to convenient solution by virtue of the re- 
sources and personnel available ata park. In this particular area, ex- 
pansion of individual or small group instrumental instruction will bring 
music education to numbers of children now deprived of this for economic 
reasons. Again music facilities, including music rooms, record 
libraries and personnel contribute to the extracurricular features and 
to the development of the rounded community school. 

B. Egalitarian Concept of Education 

The park is the physical manifestation of egalitarian education. 
Central to its philosophy is the acceptance anid commitment to the ever 
unfolding richness of human potential. The premise of education on the 
park is a respect of human dignity and individual worth. Conversely, 


the park rejects invidious distinctions based upon race, class, religion, 
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or national origin as well as any notion of inferiority of individuals or 


groups of individuals. The educational concept underlying the park thus 


embodies a point of view that children are born with untapped potential 


for intellectual and human growth, Except for those instances where 
there are severe mental, emotional, or physical handicaps, all children 

| i are capable of learning the basic academic skills, Individual differences 
will manifest themselves in different rates of learning and in diversity 

of capabilities, This necessarily means that the park will not treat child- 
ren as if they are all the same. Rather the curriculum, services, and 
facilities will be geared to each child's unique needs and potentialities. 
This approach to the needs of all children is only possible in the basis 

of the richness and breadth of services offered by park organization and 

it can only become a reality in the basis of an egalitarian sdunntbaadl philo- 


sophy, 


Parks will permit the substitution for the present compensatory 
versus elite educational groupings of an approach based on meeting the 
educational needs of the individual child, In practice, by utilizing the full 
services of the park (personnel and computer), the educational profile of 
each child can be established at the outset of his or her career as a pupil, 
This will permit the prof#pt identification of areas of aptitude and de- 
ficiency upon which can be based the program of instruction which will meet 


the needs of the child. Progress in the areas of aptitude will be a source 


of commitment and morale contributing directly to overall progress. 


The guiding motif will be that each child has a highly individual pattern 


and that the differences from the average are signs of this individuality 
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rather than of deficiency. Since any given school unit will contribute 

a varying number of children requiring special attention, no single school 
can be expected to have the precise set of resources needed for a program 
of this type; these can only be efficiently supplied by the equivalent of a 
district organization, At the park, these children can either be rostered 
into groups or given direct individual attention by the faculty pool. It is 
suspected that many children now classified as retarded educable can be 
handled in the normal school situation by the enriched learning opportuni- 
ties possible at a park, Furthermore, while receiving special instruction, 
contact with their peers will continue in many ways. 

The educational park by no means implies a reduction in the numbers 
of special teachers required by the system, Instead it implies that as 
these resources are expanded, which they must be even under present 
school organization, far greater numbers of children can derive benefits 
and more rapid progress can be made towards bringing these children to 
acceptable levels of achievement, 


C. Improvement of Teaching and Teacher Training 


I, Remedial and Special Programs 


The concentration of personnel and facilities at an educational 
park directly provide the basis for serving the individual needs of 
children. This obviates the necessity for gimmicks which purport 

to reach gifted or highly motivated children, such as ''magnet" schools, 
First, the organized testing and evaluation facilities at the park will 


permit the early identification of both achievement deficiencies and 
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special abilities, The diagnostic value of tests will be emphasized 


in order to facilitate the development of skills, Therefore, early 


identification of individual features is of utmost importance. Secondly, 
supportive instruction can be offered to children because class~size 
can be graduated to meet the individual needs of children. The special 
teachers attached to the faculty of the park rather than to individual 
scheols, can be efficiently distributed as specific situations require. 
Children having deficiencies in basic skills will immediately be given 
the necessary special instructional help, while those displaying special 
capabilities will be offered a range of additional stimuli including 
accelerated instruction, special course work and individual projects, 
utilizing the advanced physical and intellectual resources of the park. 


2, Experimental and Demonstration Teaching 


At an educational park the functions of experimentation and 
demonstration are not limited to a single, special school and to a 
specially selected student body, Regular classes at each and every 
school can participate systematically, in the development and testing 
of new methods, new texts, and new materials. The evaluation is 
thus made with the least biasing effect due to special school environ- 
ment and pupil selection, When a new course or method is to be in- 
troduced, all teachers concerned can easily witness the new program in 
action, Difficult or novel developments can be further supported by 


practice sessions under the guidance of the specialists responsible for 
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the area. Naturally, this will require major increases in the resources 
and personnel available for research and development but such increases 
will be necessary irrespective of the form of school organization. How- 
ever, under the park plan, it will be possible for regular teachers 

and supervisors to contribute to all levels of the creative aspects of 
education aad to enter into the spirit of progress. This will avoid the 
separation of routine tasks from creative tasks, as tends to happen 
when research and development are set apart from teaching and super- 
vision or are handled by outside agencies and contractors. 


3. Teachér Training 


With regard to new teachers entering the system, the park acts 
as its own portal school. The portal school has been proposed in 
Philadelphia as an entry training school for beginning teachers. Since 
park classes will cover all levels from supervised demonstration to 
regular classrooms, the new teacher can be given rounded initial exper- 
ience; wherever weaknesses are noted, these can be the subject of 
immediate or extended attention even as the teacher takes up the neuiiea’ 
routine. In one way, however, parks may reduce the need for portal 
school experience, by providing greatly enhanced possibilities for prac- 
sis teaching and coordination with teachers colleges and schools of 
education. For example, a given school of education can be connected 
with a particular park; all practice teaching, in all subjects, would be 
eilidocted at the park. The faculty members at the school of education 
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would then be in a strategic position to coordinate efforts and more 
effectively evaluate performance, The experience gained in this 
manner would provide an efficient feed back of information for the | 
improvement of teachers training courses, Thus, there would be 
presented a powerful opportunity for correlating the performance of the 
new graduates with the college curriculum and catalyzing the necessary 
changes in teacher training. 

Much of the same kinds of relationships could be applied to indus- 
try with respect to the development of realistic vocational and industrial 
training programs, 

D. Testing, Evaluation and Counseling 

Enough has been said about the specific deficiencies of test pro- 
cedures, about data collation and availability and about evaluation pro- 
cedures in the school system to make it clear that this area needs great 
attention. In this area the advantages of the educational park are un- 
ambiguous: 

1, Complete centralized documents for each student including all 
test scores, performance records, evaluations and reports, would be 
routinely at hand for inspection by the child's regular teacher without 
delay or inconvenience. It is likely that by reviewing these at the start 
of each school year, each teacher could avoid trouble and solve problems 
in advance, 

2. The park lends itself to the automation of information retrieval; 


use of retrieval systems and computers will make possible far more 


oe 


effective evaluation of teaching programs and individual student 
progress. 

3. With proper design and programming computers could provide 
a continuously evaluated profile of pupil performance and a constant | 
comparison of progress with the childs' classmates and with other 
standards, The computer could automatically report changes upon 

which the appropriate corrective ee Oe could be based, 

While use of such procedures is not inherent in or restricted to 
parks, they can be a continual part of the educational process at a park 
where as they are likely to be a periodical or occasional function at a 
neighborhood school, 

4, Because of the cross~«sectional population composition, parks 

can quickly decide the effectiveness of test procedures; comparative. 
testing in one park perhaps being sufficient to decide most questions of 
importance, 

5. The opportunity for early identification of underachievement 
reduces the dependency on check point systems, A deficient student is 

identified by the schedule of tests and evaluations built into the park 


routine; corrective action is taken at once rather than at the 6th or 9th 


grade, for example, utilizing the resources on hand at the park, but 
which might not have been available even had the student been identified 
in his or her neighborhood school, 

6. Tests will be used primarily as diagnostic tools. The diagnostic 


use of tests, rather than their predictive use, will be invaluable in de- 


termining the particular needs of the child in order to develop his ability 
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beyond the sili or performance at a given time. Such diagnostic 
use of tests will require administrative changes as to what is tested, what 
methods of testing will be used, and how the tests are to be interpreted. 
7. Counseling services will benefit greatly from the proximity to 
one another of teachers, counsellors, and psychologists, and all of the 
students as well as all of the records, For the first time, because the 
other services can become adequate, counsellors can carry out their 
primary functions of advising and counseling students as to choices of 
goals and opportunities, Furthermore, since the parks will be demo- 
cratic, integrated ''sub-societies, '' the counsellors can be more easily 
freed of present biases which deflect minorities from the broader sweep 
of opportunity. At the senior high school level, convenient direct parti- 
cipation of specialists as counsellors is feasible because of the more 
effective preliminary work done by the counsellors at the lower grade 
levels, and the easy access to students. 
IV, Pupil Participation, Identification, and Citizenship Training 
A, Citizenship Training 


Many of the functions of citizenship involving individual or group 


participation in social and political institutions, are acquired to only a | 
me2gre extent at school and then mainly in the upper grades, This re- 
lates fundamentally to the fact that there is only an imaginary relation- 
ship between the neighborhood school as an institution and the total 
community. Social and political demarcations are not contained by or 


only accidentally coincide with the school boundaries; these boundaries 
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in turn do not relate to any community nor do they relate to a unique 
neighborhood except in the irrelevant sense of a perimeter defined by 
“walking distance, "' 

While the educational park does not automatically coincide with 
and is not intended to coincide with sociological, ethnic, economic or 
political boundaries, it nonetheless transcends the limitations of the 
neighborhood school in two major regards, First, on serving the 
needs of a larger population group it can encompass the diverse ethnic 
and socio-economic factors which are the reality of the community. 

By accurately reflecting the surrounding society, it can develop counter- 
part institutions which give all children experience in the understanding 
and management of social, racial and political relations, Secondly, 
utilizing the base provided by its multi-ethnic student population, the 
school can provide direct training in democratic citizenship, thereby 
fulfilling one of its most important roles, In this sense, the educational 
park is a continuance of the ''common school'' which was intended to 
bring together and harmonize the diverse elements of the neighborhood. 


Theoretically, the neighborhood school is supposed to do just this, but 


it cannot because of the intrusion of severe racial and socio-economic 
barriers, and it therefore actually reverses the democratic purposes 
of the ''common school'' and becomes anti-democratic, The neighbor- 
hood school, instead of harmonizing the community, disjoints and 
_disunites it, Thus, it is left to the educational park to pick up the 


tradition of the ''common school'' and adapt it to modern urban conditions. 


whee 


The educational park can carry instruction in the political basis 
of democracy to new levels, Ata park, student government can be 
set-up on a representational basis for each of the levels and schools, 
Elections, preceded by limited election campaigns, can directly teach. 
children the virtue of participation in the democratic electoral process, 
Student government meetings, open to the student body, can provide 
valuable examples of the form and content of parliamentary government. 
From small children to teenagers, this experience can be salutary; 
without introducing participation in areas of education where it would 
be inappropriate, pupils could nonetheless take a hand in decision making 
and advising with respect to limited areas of school life. 
: Student government could publish a weekly or bimonthly newspaper; 
this could even be printed by students in printing shops on the parks. 
Student correspondents could report for each school or other subdivision, 
In the same manner, prose writing could be encouraged by publication 
of a magazine. Each of these activities become more meaningful in the 
context of a true community of interests (the educational park) and could 
be significant public relations features of the community aspect of the 
school, 

Just as experience in parliamentary democracy is an essential 
preparation for U.S. citizenship, so the park affords a fine opportunity 
for development of the ideas of world citizenship. Park populations are 


sufficiently large to form model U.N, Assemblies in which pupils would 


play the roles of permanent delegates. The sessions of such a student 
U.N. could perhaps concern themselves with the problems of children 
and youth around the world; irrespective of topic, the experiences 
gained can only serve to widen the pupils understanding and aspirations. 
B. Recreation and Athletics 

In addition to the usual school yard and playing fields, each park 
would be equipped with gymnasia, swimming pools and indoor sport 
facilities. Bolder design would include a stadium, an ice skating rink, 
tennis courts etc. Around this complex several types of group partici- 
patory activities could develop: 

1. The park would field its own sport teams which would encourage 
the support of its whole student body. 

2. Intra-mural sports could be developed on a basis of competition 
between schools within a park. Thus, each student body would develop 
its own rallying points. The usual-:symbols and colors could be used to 
strengthen this identification. 

3. The range of physical education and athletic activities within 
and without the curriculum could be expected to include some degree of 
use of all of the park facilities by all of the pupils. 

C. Identification 

One of the major objections to school organization plans other than 
the neighborhood school is that children, particularly small children, will 
be oppressed by bigness and will lose their identity in a large school or 


school complex. Presumably, this identity is retained in a small school 
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because the child soon becomes familiar with his or her total environ- 
ment and forms allegiances and / or hostilities which provide for evolu- 


tion of personality. At the outset, it must be noted that. this formulation 


is hypothetical at best, no real evidence being at hand to prove the case. 
Granting this, however, it is recognized that in neighborhood school 
terms it is the size of the unit which is crucial, rather than its neighbor- 
hood base, Educational parks place no particular limitation of size on > 
the school unit which the small child encounters; this need be no larger 
than the optimum size presently in use and may well be smaller than the 
current average school size. The early experience of the small child 


will be almost entirely confined to this small unit but controlled expansion 


of the range of experience through contact with other identical units and 
through the curricular or extra-curricular acitivities utilizing park re- 
sources will provide a graduated transition from simple to complex, 
Thus, for example, at a park, transition from elementary (K-4 or K-6) 
to middle (5-8 or 7-9) will be far less abrupt and unsettling. 

The richness of acitivity at a park, involving student government, 
sports, clubs, competition between units, etc. can be eperoached so as 
to optimize the role of the individual school unit. At the very start of 
education the child will have many more reasons for positive identifica- 
tion not only with school in general, but with his school unit in particular. 


Skillfully used these features can build morale, making the child want 


to succeed so that his school can be the best. These features can give 


the school new significance as a social institution, 


In this context it is worthwhile to consider certain other aspects of 
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- the neighborhood school vis-a-vis other forms of school organization. 

It will be recognized that apart from the question of large or small 
schools, which is not particularly related to the neighborhood concept, 
there is no educational theory underlying ''neighborhood" schools, i.e., 
there is no body of doctrine according to which educational or instruction- 
al advantages accrue to a school by virtue of its being in and ofa 
"neighborhood." Secondly, the concept ''neighborhood'' no longer has 

its traditional meaning; in the modern city the criteria which define 
neighborhood are either lost or expanded to include areas which are not 
geographically adjacent in the neighborhood sense. What remains as 
doctrinal reasons for the neighborhood school appear to be sociological 
and psychological factors rather than educational reasons and relate to 
the proximity of the child to its parents. The main contention is that 
the child feels more comfortable if he or she knows the parent is nearby 
and conversely the parent is equally more comfortable. As accessory 

| factors, protagonists of neighborhood schools aver that parents can be 
called upon more easily when eeobibths arise; can discuss matters 
more easily with teachers. Finally, these arguments include a concern 
about the problems of transportation. 

It cannot be seriously argued that parental convenience is a major 
consideration as against educational necessity; if K-4-4-4 or educational 
parks are superior educationally, and both plans are, though to far 
differing degrees, then the convenience of the parent can hardly be 


accepted as a reason for blocking progress. On the other hand, itis 
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sophistry to suggest that a child going to an appropriate school unit 

in an educational park, whether by bus or on foot, feels discomfort 
which is proportional to distance travelled. Thus, the ‘'neighborhood'"' 
school argument boils down to the convenience of the parent. What kind 
of ''parenthood'"' is it that proposes to block educational progress to meet 
parental convenience? 

V. Service Functions and the Community School 

The concept of community schools and service parks introduced by 
the Philadelphia Task Force Reports, is easily applied to the educational 
park. We have already noted the possibility of using the expanded re- 
sources of the park for after-school extra-curricular, adult activity 
and adult education programs. Since educational parks will serve from 
12,000 - 15, 000 families, as here envisaged, the service features of a 
park can be planned with this in mind. As will be noted under section 
VI, this has a very particular bearing on urban redevelopment plans. 
Apart from these, however, the service features considered below can 
be incorporated into park design as conditions permit: 

a. Lunch programs can be based on central kitchens at each park 
or organized on concession or catering basis. Since a large proportion 
of the park construction will be subject to economical, modern and en- 
gineering there will be no need to permanently divert individual school 
space to lunch room facilities. Innovation and inventiveness are necessary 
here; space designated for lunchrooms on a central distribution or ca- 


tering plan basis can probably be of such design as to be useable for other 
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purposes, e.g. gymnasia, before and after lunch hours, 

b. Medical services tos the schools themselves can be supplied 
by clinics organized by the City Department of Health, Instead of attach- 
ing nurses to each school, the park staff including doctors, dentists and 
nurses will serve the entire park. Obviously, these teams can be ex- 
panded to serve the community as well. 

c,. Day care centers for working mothers can be organized on 
the park premises; children attending school but requiring care at 
these centers can be easily shuttled to the centers for pick-up by parents. 

d. Many other kinds of social service can be placed in an educa- 
tional park without serious effect on land or physical plant requirement. 
This could include welfare services, family counseling agencies, social 
security offices, etc, Joint planning with the Department of Recreation 
would also result in cost saving through joint use of facilities and person- 
nel, 
VI. Administration 

The park system tends to both centralize and decentralize schools 
in a large urban area. On one hand it centralizes resources, services 
and administration for each park. On the other hand it decentralizes the 
same from the present central administration to each park. 

Today in Philadelphia there are eight school districts ranging in 
size from 22, 000 to over 40,000 children. Each district is administered 
by a district superintendent who has no professional staff. Psychological 


services, heads of counselling, elementary and secondary education, 


curriculum, etc. are located in the central administration building at 
a. 


Zist and the Parkway. 


Each park would have a top administrator who would command a 


whole battery of services and resource personnel for each park. Each 
school on the park would also have a principal or head master (or 
mistress) who would be directly supervised by the top administrator. 

In effect, much of what we know as administration at 2lst and 
Parkway today, in terms of personnel in the various departments and 
divisions, would be decentralized on each park and would work directly 
with children, teachers, and those who closely administer same. 

The function of the central administration would be to oversee the 
total school system, to provide the comprehensive planning necessary 
for the total system, to initiate and coordinate research, to bring admin- 
istration of parks together for supervision, exchange of ideas and infor- 
mation, and to guarantee that uniform equality of education is provided 
for in each park and throughout the system. 

VII. Urban Redevelopment; Relation to Suburbs 

The squalor of the centers of our cities reflects the long years of 
neglect and unconcern, an unconcern compounded by the departure of 
the urban white middle class to the suburbs. The residents of our cities 
no longer include many of the people who lead the cities intellectually, 
politically, economically, culturally or socially. Thus, neglect has been 


exacerbated by dispersive forces, and this in turn has accelerated the 


process of deterioration. Into this persistent process, the course of the 


civil rights revolution has introduced the increased mobility of the Negro 
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population and the increased disaffection of the economically deprived 
sections of the population. 

Although the educational park cannot solve all of these problems, 
it introduces a new dimension into community planning which can help 
to reverse these trends. This might be called the "'education-centered, 
child-oriented'' redevelopment concept. On this concept, each major 
urban redevelopment of a high quality educational park designed to fulfill 
educational and community needs and to lend an aesthetic tone to the 
entire area. Prospective residents would quickly become aware of the 
guarantee that irrespective of demographic changes and fluctuations, 
the educational park, by its very nature, would continue to provide the 
best in education; the related community and service aspects deriving 
strength from this central commitment, could also be expected to retain 
the ir vitality and effectiveness. 

Urban redevelopment eldtises the foremost opportunity for placing 
such educational parks in precisely the most appropriate locations. 
Transportation can be planned so as to provide direct and efficient access 
to the park; traffic patterns and main artery and street placement would 
also be amenable to rational design in relation to the problems of move- 
rynent of children to and from parks. 

The heart of this concept is that the attractiveness of new, modern 
homes and shopping centers cannot of itself reverse the present reasons 
for mobility. For much of the white citizenry, these features are already 


to be found in the suburbs. For the Negro community, the movement 


from a slum ghetto to a new ghetto is but a temporary palliative; either 
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the ghetto disappears or it is likely to degenerate into a slum again. 
The self-renewing neighborhood requires some over-riding features 
which make it attractive to all and which makes its maintenance a 
matter of interest to a motivated community. Particularly for younger 
people, the concept of a ''child-oriented'' community is likely to be | 
attractive and may well overcome other sources of indecision attendant 
upon moving into a redevelopment project or area, 

Discussions of the possibilities around parks have now led to J 
new aspect which may, in the long run, be most important in reversing 
the dispersive trends which undermine urban planning and which may 
thereby help to reestablish the unity of city and suburbs. Given the key 
concept that an educational park can provide education far superior to 
that available to both neighborhood and suburban schools, there exists 
the possibility of placing some educational parks at the city boundaries 
and adjacent to suburban communities, Such schools would be metropo- 
litan in nature and would be open to suburban as well as city re sidents. 
Thus, families expatriate from the cities, could enroll their ohilaede in 
the nearest educational park and in effect return part of their allegiance 
to the city rather than the suburb, Obviously, if peripheral parks can 
attract suburban residents, centrally located parks could hold urban — 
residents and equally well the combinationof urban redevelopment and 
educational parks can re-attract suburban residents into the city. Thus, 
the park offers a positive counter-pressure to dispersion, bined the 
suburb to the city and making it possible for suburban participation to 


blur and eradicate the distinctions, It is meet and fitting for education 


to be the primary vehicle whereby cities overcome the various dis- 
criminatory, elitist trends that have virtually destroyed them. 
Vill. Integration and Democracy 
Throughout this discussion of the educational park concept, empha- 
sis has been placed on the multi-ethnic population which will be served 
by properly placed parks. The meaning of this for the education of 
minority children has been explored, as has its role in totally enriching 
the experience of both white and Negro children. The added features 
of piisénship experience under conditions which are realistic counter- 
parts of society have been noted. It now becomes necessary to spell 
out the contribution to integration more precisely. 
First and most important, by the proper selection of park sites, 
every park can be integrated and the segregated, ghetto school con- 
signed as it should be, to the trash heap of history. This means in 


effect that each park will in total composition reflect the composition 


of the community. In the park proper, the integrztion of each school 
and classroom will represent no serious problem, but simply a matter 
of judicious distribution of pupils. Formulas most conductive to this 
will have to be worked out, but given the good faith and principled 


support of teachers and supervisors, there is no barrier to proper 


execution. Furthermore, the application of computer techniques to 


demographic data can make this process automatic and not subject to 


the biases of individuals. 


The problem of making each park demographically representative 
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of the urban community will vary from city to city. In small cities, 

one or a few parks can accomplish the task. Howeweti in larger cities, 
segregated parks will only be avoided by treating the city as a whole 

and planning for a network of parks enrolling the entire public school 
population. Using this as the basis, the city will be divided into educa- 
tional service areas, each of which will contain a number of educational 
parks. By the computer directed assignment of students in each service 
area, each park will be able to approach the racial balance of the city 

as a whole. 

In a large city, single parks or parks which can only draw pupils 
from their own immediate neighborhoods, cannot guarantee an end to 
segregated education. In a large urban ghetto, one educational park 
would, of and by itself, be no more than a large segregated school and 
this would serve to defeat one of the primary objectives of educational 
parks. Even in an urban redevelopment project, a park though capable 
of attracting, by virtue of its superior educational qualities, an inter- 
racial occupancy, cannot guarantee its persistence against the present 
disruptive forces in the urban structure. Similarly, a single park placed 
at the juncture of white and Negro communities can become segregated 
in either direction; if its excellence is sufficiently evident it can easily 
become an elite school attracting a higher, predominantly white, eco- 
nomic group. Alternately, it can attract a sufficient influx of Negro 


families as to swing the balance towards segregation again. These 
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problems can occur when only a minor fraction of the school population 


attends parks; there will be a built in tendency for the park to separate 
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into white elite and Negro segregated locations with disastrous effects 
on the values and purposes of the park design. These considerations 

lead to the conclusion that the full objectives of educational parks can 
only be met, in large cities, by a system of parks covering the entire 


city and drawing on the student body in whatever way is necessary to 


achieve and maintain integrated education. 

Second, the issue of staff integration disappears as a major 
problem. There will be no basis for the assignment of teachers because 
of emotionally-tinged preferences for particular schools. The assign- 
ment to a particular park and within a park complex will be an educa- 

tional decision. 

Thirdly, within the framework of an integrated school, major 
steps can be taken to reorient teacher attitudes towards the goal of 
accepting each and every pupil as an individual, potentially capable of 

the highest achievement. Dedication to this goal, which is impossible 
in a segregated school which belies its validity, can become the motto 
of the entire system. Furthermore, teachers will be relieved of status 
distinctions of teaching in high or low status schools as is the present 
case with neighborhood schools. 

Fourth, the racist or supremacist notions, which segregated 
education openly and surreptitously plants in the minds of children, 


_will be corrected by daily life experience at the park. In particular, 


this will free white children from the hypocritical impact of a ''preach 
234. 


but do not practice" society, saving many from distortion as to the 


unity of mankind. These pitfalls have resisted 100 years of supposedly 


'"'democratic'' education. 

It must be recognized that under present circumstances the 
educational park offers the only alternative to ending de facto segrega- 
tion. But it is more than a contrivance towards this end. All other — 


desegregative techniques are merely that---techniques. Boundary 


changes, feeder pattern changes, and even grade reorganization merely 
seek the physical realignment of children. These techniques are not 
based upon and cannot offer a systematic approach to the changes re- 
quired for all children and all schools. 

The educational park is not a contrivance to birtae about inte- 
gration come what may; itis a plan to sharply upgrade the richness : 
and fullness of overs childs education. In the meaning of these words, 
educational parks could hardly achieve their goals if they failed to end 
segregation and provide an integrated education for Negro and white © 
alike. That they do so naturally and automatically by arising to serve 
the entire community, merely restates their suitability for their 
educational task, 

IX. The Child and the Future 

A final aspect of education which has a bearing on the significance 
of educational parks will be noted in passing, although deserving of 
far greater consideration. Educators readily acknowledge that present 


day schools cannot begin to meet the needs of gifted children. However, 
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there is also a body of experience which suggests that the educational 
system drastically underestimates the learning capacity of children 
in general and that this contributes to a loss of motivation. aidinx pre- 
sent conditions, the high spontaneous engagement of children with learn- 
ing experiences, their imaginativeness and inventiveness, is siphoned 
off by the inadequacies of the educational process and by the underestima- 
tion of learning capacity. 

The full exploitation of the learning capacity of our children is the 
_ educational challenge of the future. Many new developments in teaching, 
teacher training and curriculum will be required. In an age facing this 
kind of challenge, the neighborhood school is as ovtrnoded as the horse 
and buggy; the educational park at least holds out the prospect of serious- 


ly tackling these problems, 


ss. 


Appendix A 


Facilities Available at a Typical Educational Park 


I. .Facilities available in all individual school units or in the core 


facility for each level: 


Flexible class rooms (machine teaching, team teach- 


ing, audio visual and TV features) 


Lunch areas 

Gymnasia 

Libraries and exhibit rooms 

Arts and crafts rooms and shops 

Music rooms and practice areas 

Language Laboratories 

Auditoria 

Teachers lounges 

Administrative, counseling and service suites 


First aid stations 


II. Facilities available at specific levels: 
A. Pre-K, K-4 level (lower school) 
Kindergartens 
General Science Labs. 


Mathematics Labs. 


Play Areas 


Medical Clinics 
Social Service Clinic 
Athletics and Physical Education: 
| Playing fields and Diamonds 


Tennis and handball courts 


Swimming pools 


Stadia 


Performing Arts Center (small and large theatres) 
Specialized Science and Science Supportive Facilities 


Planetarium 


Astronomy Observatory 
Computer (for student use) 
Vivarium and Greenhouse 


Aquarium 


Printing Shops 
Student Union Building 
Centralized Kitchen and Food Distributive Service 
Teachers Facility: 
Practice teaching rooms 
Pedagogic and subject library 


Lounge and meeting rooms 


Research and study rooms 


A DOUBLE~BARRELLAO BUS TRIP TO ALBANY 


TUBSDAY, MARCH r4 


et more people to Albany next 
ay with ou can sleep all the 


en done. We'll ret by early evening. 


ss 


We are combining forces (and funds) 
Tuesday, March 14th. Plan to spend 
way home, knowing a good job has 


( across from Capitol Bldg.) 


New developments will take place this week on Linear 
City and the Cross-Brooklyn Expressway, and we'll be 
brought up to date on the bus. This much is clear - 
until we have proof positive that our children will : 
get centralized, integrated, modern, good education, ; 


and soon, the stay on schools must stay in effect { | 
We must call the shots, and get what we neede 


—— _ 


ALSO 


—_e 


a 


Without power, we get nothing. Without organizing 
funds, we have less power. Until the hearing begins 
at 2 peme, help by visiting the lawmakers to get 
fifty million dollars in state funds for community 
action programs (the Seymour-Southall bill.) We'll 
get full instructions on bus. 


> BUSSES LEAVING AT 6:30 A.M. SHARP !!! FROM BLAKE AND ROCKAWAY AVES. 
IN BROWNSVILLE ( 592 Rockaway Ave.) 
——> ROUND - TRIP BUS FARE --- $ 4.00 
(If you can't. give that, give what you can -- but come 3 ) 
—> ADDITIONAL DONATIONS WELCOME 


For those who must leave later -— Express Trailways busses leave Port 
Authority Terminal at 9:30 and 10:30, For $10.45 round trip. For bus 
information, call LO 4 - 8484, Port Authority Terminal. 


For all other information, call: | 
ESTELLE BRYANT ~ 385-4606 BERNICE SHENHOUSE CL 7=-0829 


MARY BROWN MI 7-5329 


Rev. Milton A. Galamison 
Thelma J. Hamilton 
Helen Efthim, 

for the plaintiffs 


“ASE OF Blasts Fi te 
_ As Dirty, Low Down’ 


By BRIAN DONOVAN 
Laplois Ashford, executive di- 
rector ef the Urban League of 
Rochester, denounced FIGHT 
iast night as ‘dirty, mean and 

lowdown." : 
He stood up during a FIGHT 
meeting and told about 2 
members of the Negro group 


~ at their president, Minister 
| in D. R. Florence, was. 


Using ‘“snake-ish’’ tactics in the 
Eastman Kodak Co. contro- 


versy. 
The crowd in FIGHT’s store- 
front office at 315 Joseph Ave. 
listened quietly for several min- 
utes, apparently startled into 
silence, and then turned a 
torrent of bitter invective on the 
fermer deputy public saiety 
cammissi6ner. | 
Speakers Jeer 
Ashford was jeered by various 
speakers as a “so-called 
Negro,” a “Tom” and “house 
nigger.’ One man, trembling 
with emotion, accused him of 


“siding with the white to 
keep the ays pant 


down.”’ | 

The incidext apparently was 
provoked when Minister Filor- 
ence, early in the meeting, 
berated the Urban League for 
remaining silent during the 
Kodak-FIGHT dispute. The 


company and the Negro group. 


are at edds over FIGHT's 
proposal for a training progra 
to place 600.unskilled persons in 
Kodak jobs. 

Ashford waited for Minister 
Florence to declare the custom- 
ary open-discussion period, then 
took the floor to say 
FIGHT had “‘a big issue ahead 
of it’’ and that there were ‘‘a lot 
of other organizations that are 
also trying to do what’s right.”’ 

Blasts Flerence 

“But what you are trying to 
say, in essence, is that if we 
want to do things our own way 
we're all wrong. I want to say, 
to everybody here who thinks 
they’re decent of fair, that this 
is a mean, dirty, lowdown way 
to conduct an organization.” 

Ashford said Minister Flor- 
ence’s accusation earlier in the 
meeting against the Urban 
League, Kodak and other agen- 
cies were ‘‘snake-ish’’ and 
“snake work.” 

He told the stocky clergyman: 
“You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself for what’s going on 
tonight.” 

Members of the audience be- 
gan to shout angrily. Minister 


that | 


Pet 1 (7C7 


kéeping black folks tog 
instead of trying te tdar down 


clamorous, The 
stand up told Ashferd: 

‘““You’re 100 per cent wrong. 
Whenever there’s a group of 
people trying to build something 
out of nothing, they deserve 160 
per cent support.”’ 

He said anyone who would 
oppose such an organization was 
‘‘what I call a house nigger — 


siding with the.white ‘to 


keep the colored people down.” 


The. term “house nigger,” - 


derived from slavery customs, 
refers to slaves who lived 
comfortably t= ‘the “plantation 
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house as servants while others 
worked in the fields and lived in 
‘Mow Can We Eat?’ 
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Please turn to 3B 


Ashford Raps 
FIGHT as ‘Dirty’ 


From Page 1B ‘|, Minister Flerence said Asb- 
his public safety post to head pag eh ge a 
8 ap one to criticism of the Urban 


establishment dragged Bob 

Gmiiger through the mud.” | Neither side, however, would 
r . Gudger, Ashford’s comment on what was discussed 

Predecessor in the Urbanjor what action the committes 

ed Fon, net your after 

recei « 

dence from the agency’s board. 


MEMORANDUM 


| February 3, 1967 
TO: Floyd B. McKissick, National Dir. 


FROM: Don Smith 


REs Eastman-Kodak 


THE PROBLEM 


1. The discriminatony employment practices of Kodak. 


2. Initiate and develop a training program for disadvantaged 
people by Kodak. 


3. Organization of a:Union in Kodak by FIGHT and Rochester CORE, 


HISTORY AND STATISTICAL DATA 


1. Eastman-Kodak employs close to 40 thousand people, 1500 
employees are non-white, 


2. No union exists at Kodak. 


3. Two and a half years ago, at the invitation of the Council of 
Churches, Saul Alinsky came to Rochester and organized FIGHT. 


4, FIGHT commenced an action gr ag Kodak and an agreement was 
reached on December 20, 1966 to train and hire 600 people 
from the disadvantaged areas. 


Kodak has not complied with this agreement. 
CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


Students from the University of Rochester demonstrated on campus 
last week in an effort to get the president of the University to 
take a stand in support of FIGHT. According to Raymond Jones, 
Assistant to Minister Florence, the University owns 635 shares of 
stock in Kodak, and Kodak officials serve on the Board of Dir- 
ectors of the University. 


Church laymen (members of all major faiths) this week demonstrated 
at the Ganet Press because of the adverse way of presenting news 
of the struggle. 


Kodak announced a training program last week. Two hundred young 
people were to be trained. According to Minister Florence this 
was a farce and will not be implemented, 


CORE INVOLVEMENT 


John Cartwright, chairman of the Rochester chapter of CORE believes 
that National CORE should be involved in this project but has 
doubts about the effectiveness of a National boycott. 


(contd. ) 


MEMORANDUM -2- 


CORE INVOLVEMENT (Contd, ) 


ROCHESTER CORE is supporting and backing FIGHT, 


Kodak announced openings for 228 jobs on Friday, Feb. 5, 1967 
but only 137 positions are available. Cartwright is taking a 
number of people to apply on Friday for some of these jobs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. National CORE should support the struggle. Kind of acti- 
vities to beqetermined after study of the special needs and 
dynamics being used by FIGHT. 


2. National CORE should avoid unilateral negotiation with 
Kodak or their representatives. 


3. National CORE should press for more extensive training 
programs by Kodak, possibly National in scope. 


RELEVANT TELEPHONES 


John Cartwright (716) 436-4681 
(Chairman Rochester CORE) (716) 328-3840 
Minister Florence (716) Id.6-9880 


(Dir. of FIGHT) 


Raymond Jones (716) 325-7260 
(Asst. Min.Florence) 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMENTS 


Minister Florence is coming to New York on Monday, Feb. 6, 1967. 
Will detail results of strategy meeting held on Thursday, 
February 2, 1967. 
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TV-Radio 4B 
Religion 5B 
Clune 8B 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., SATU 


Weather 
Watch 


Cloudy, Windy, High of 30 


Foreacst for Rochester, and Vicinity: In- 
creasing cloudiness and a high of 30. South- 
erly winds 10 to 20 miles per hour. Tomorrow: 
Cloudy with rain changing to snow. 

Western New York, northern and southern 
Finger Lakes, east of ‘Lake Ontario: Increas- 
ing clouds and warmer with a chance of light 
snow developing in the afternoon. Highs about 
32. Southerly winds 10 to 25 miles per hour. 


Sun rises at 7:23, sets at 5:26. 


TRIP FORECASTS 
Western Pennsylvania: Variable cloudiness 


and a little warmer. Highs in the upper 30’s. 


or low 40’s. 

Interior eastern New York: Fair and cold. 
Highs 25 to 30. 
New York City: Mostly sunny and cold. 


High 30 to 35. 
THRUWAY 
New York City to New Paltz: Clear. 
"9 ew Paltz to Canajoharie: Wet with icy 
spots 
Canajoharie to Rochester: Clear. 
Rochester to Buffalo: Wet with icy spots. 
Buffalo to Pennsylvania State Line: Clear. 
For map, statistics, please turn page. 


Mercury Hits Zero 
By LEONARD LOCKWOOD | 


Rochester had its coldest temperature of the 
winter early yesterday when the mercury dropped 
from 14 to zero in an hour’s time. 

Coldest recorded up to yesterday was 3 above 
recorded on both Dec. 4 and 5. 

Cause of the sudden temperature drop, according 
to John Williams, head weatherman at the Rochester- 
Monroe County Airport, was the clearing of the sky 
and the dying down of winds. This allows heat to 
radiate into space. With a blanket of.clouds, the heat 
would be trapped. In this type of cooling, the zero 


temperatures were restricted to the air near the . 


ground. Ten to 15 feet above the ground the 
temperatures still would have been in the 14 to 15 
feet degree range. Winds have to be light of warmer 
air aloft would mix with the surface air. 

This is the same type of situation that causes 
ground fog. And the extent of the cold air upward 
would be about the height of a: typical ground 
fog. 

Williams expected clouds to keep the heat 
blanketed in early today and by tomorrow, he said, 


some southerly winds could send. the mercury | 
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State Troopers Crack« 


By RICK THOMAS 


Mechanics at four automobile 
inspection stations in Monroe 
County are facing State. Motor 
Vehicle Department charges, as 
well as traffic law violation 


counts, after a State Police 
_ crackdown carried out this week 
by troopers posing as ordinary. 


motorists. 
Driving a late-model car and 
dressed in plain clothes, two 


troopers spent Monday, Tuesday 


and Wednesday testing inspec< 
tion practices at 35 stations, 
Trooper William Schencke said 
last night. 

Numerous “faulty’’ ins pe c- 
tions were made, Trooper 
Schencke said, but. only. four 
were inadequate enough to 
bring arrests. 

Two mechanics were booked 
for charging $2, rather than the 


and a third was booked for 


Auto Inspe 


charging $2 extra for a fre 
end inspection that should ca 
no charge. 

The mechanics, employed 
service stations and garages 
Rochester,- Henrietta, Perin 
and Penfield, were charged v 
‘‘improper inspections,” a co 
that is in violation of Mo 
Vehicle Department (MVD) 
partmental codes and classif 
as an “infraction” of st 
traffic law. 

The charges are to be ¢ 
posed of separately, Troo 
Schenke said. The infracti 
are being processed throt 
City Traffic Court and to 
peace courts, and the dep: 
mental hearings will be c 
ducted by. an MVD examin 
with suspension or revocatior 
state-set $1.50 inspection f 


the inspection license a possi 
disposition. 
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Charged are: 
Napolean Jock, of D’Ambrosio 
Brothers Auto & Truck Service, 


185 University Ave., with -inade-: 


quate. front end safety checks, 
giving a seven-minute rather 
than the recommended. 20-to-25- 


minute-inspection, and charging 
an additional $2 for use of a 
front end alignment testing ma-' 


chine. 
John, Unaman, Jr., of Dave’s 
Garage, 54 Flatt Road, Henri- 


-etta, for a 50-cent overcharge, 


being an unauthorized inspector, 


‘giving only a Visual check of 


headlight intensity and inade- 


quately checking’ brakes and 
tires. . 


Victor Lord,-of Nyles Garage, 
352 Macedon Center Road, Per- 
inton, for a 50-cent overcharge 
and inadequate tire and front 
end inspections. 


a 
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- Gerlad F. Hamel, of Hamel’s 


Service Station, 2500 Browncroft: 


Blvd:,: Penfield, for allowing an 
unauthorized inspector to make 
the check and inadequate brake 


| inspection. 


Jock’s case. was entered yes- 


_ terday on the City Traffic Court 
docket; Unaman and Lord are 
= scheduled for hearings on the 


day, Feb. 14, in peace courts in 
their respective towns, and 
Hamel’s case was disposed of 
Thursday before Penfield Peace 
Justice Herman A. Feucht. 


‘Hamel -was given the maximum 


'- $10: fine for the infraction after’ 


: ‘Pleading guilty. 


An’ MVD spokesman said the 


‘departmental charges are to be 
heard later this month or in 


@arly March. Court disposition 


Of the’ traffic infractions will 


have no bearing on the depart- 


in city limits. 


"work 


en Charged 


mental charges, he said, 
Trooper Schencke - - explained 


‘that the person who signed the 


inspection receipt was. arrested, 
even if he didn’t make the 
inspection. 


Complaints from matecists led 


the troopers to at least one of 
the four stations, he said, and 
the 
random. 

Schencke is head of the Motor 
Vehicle Inspection Detail for the 
11-county area, including Mon- 
roe and counties to the south 
and west, policed by the Bata- 
via Barracks. Thirteen troopers 
full-time checking the 


‘inspection stations, he said. 

The state has granted about 
400 licenses in Monroe County 
this year. The station must pay 
the state $25 for the 12-month 
license, then pay 25 cents for 
every car inspected. 


By BRUCE LAMBERT JR. 


others were picked at 


C. Shoemaker, R-130th. 
“We're. making a very de- 

termined effort,” said Raymond 

H: ‘Schwartz, deputy legal ad- 


_viser in charge of the county’s 
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Monroe County is pushing again for a state law allowing the 
county to build or rebuild major highways and river bridges with- 


The bill will be introduced Monday morning in Albany by 
Sen. Thomas Laverne, R-50th tate and Assemblyman Donald 


Bishop Sheen 
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~ Williams expected clouds to keep the heat 
blanketed in early today and by tomorrow, he said, 


some southerly winds could send. the mercury ~ ete 
climbing. It all ws on some storm areas out in Sage 


the West. 
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Watch Those Steamboats 


Reading Time: 2 Min. 49 Sec. 
By GEORGE MURPHY 


Let us look at Rochester’s municipal code for the 
year 1907 and regale ourselves with supercilious 
| laughter. 

It is forbidden to: 

Tie up or stop any steamboat within 200 feet of 
City Hall. 

Bathe, unless the body is concealed by a suitable 
covering ‘extending from the knees to the 
shoulders.” 

Tie a horse or mule to a tree or a public lamp 
post. 

i i oS 

Throw water upon any person, animal or vehicle, 
while using a sprinkling cart or hose. 

Play at any game of sport with a ball or fly a 
kite in any public street. 

Throw banana peels upon the sidewalk. 

Keep milk in the living room or bedroom. 

se : 


DRIVE ANY ANIMAL ATTACHED TO A. 


sleigh without having bells sufficient to give 
warning of approach. 

Build or maintain barbed wire fence. 

Locate an undertaking establishment within 1,000 
feet of a school or church. 


Allow a female dog to run at large in time of. 


heat. 

Throw stones, play cards, tell fortunes or be 
drunk in any city park. 

Impose study tasks upon public school pupils as a 
punishment. 

Drive an automobile inside cemetery grounds. 

PLAY ANY MUSIC, GIVE A SPEECH, SEND UP 
a balloon, climb a tree or drive an animal or vehicle 
more than 8 m.p.h. in city parks without permission. 

Play billiards or bowl on Sundays or allow 
persons under 18 to engage in either game. 

Shine shoes or peddle newspapers in any public 
street or place without wearing a metal badge, 
supplied by the chief of police. 


Sell newspapers on Sunday within 20 feet of a . 


church. 
Beg in public, without the consent of the mayor. 


Discharge a cannon or build a bonfire without the . 


mayor’s permission. 
Set off a blast in a stone quarry within 1,000 feet 


of a public or parochial school during school hours. . 
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GULPING AIR — Fireman stands on top of wall 
to get air as black — pours from — tires 


Dense Smoke 
From Tire Fire 


Blackens Sky 


A roaring blaze among tires 
destroyed a one-story concrete 
warehouse at 78 Bronson St. 
yesterday. Hundreds of specta- 
tors watched firefighters battle 
the fire in dense smoke. 

Battalion Chief Sherman Cor- 
\bett said the origin of the blaze 
was “undetermined.” The fire, 
reported at 4:56 p.m., was 
brought under control after an 


~ hour and-a-half, he said. 


~Two pumper trucks and an 
aerial ladder truck with about 
20 men were still mopping up 
late last night. 

Fred G. Blum of 28 Green- 
brier Lane Henrietta, owns the 
property. Chief Corbett said 
about seven other fires have 


‘started in the old building in the 


last three weeks. 

Firemen said the fire was 
well» under way when they 
arrived and six police officers 
had to be called to clear the 
crowd for the equipment. 

Blum, who bought the prop- 
erty 20 years ago said the 
property has been stoned with 
rocks and bricks in _ recent 
weeks. He said other blazes died 
before firemen reached the 
scene.: . 

The thick black smoke from 
tires stored in the building could 
be seen across the city from the 


blaze. 


DEATH CAUSE GIVEN 

A certificate of accidental 
death yesterday was issued in 
the case of a construction 
worker killed in a cavein Thurs- 
day at a sewer project in Gates. 
Investigators said Laverne 
Murphy, 29, of 17 Wait St. died 


of suffocation and internal in- 


juries. 
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Reporters barred from meeting, 


The State Health Department 
yesterday was accused of ‘‘just 
fiddling around’ with two pol- 
luters in Honeoye Falls. 

“It’s been a ridiculous show 
for the last few months, and it 
is one of the matters I plan to 
discuss with Gov. Rockefeller on 
Monday,”’ said Wayne M. Har- 
ris, chairman of the Monroe 
County Conservation Council’s 
committee on air and water 
pollution. 

Harris continued: 

““One week the State Health 
Department brings. water pollu- 
tion enforcement actions against 
the Village. of Honeoye Falls 
and Dutch Hollow Foods, Inc. 
The next week it sets hearing 
dates. Then, the next week it 
Says the hearings are post- 
poned, held in abeyance, or 
dropped. Then it says one of the 
hearings is on again, but may 
be postponed indefinitely. 

‘Fiddling Around’ 

“It is clear the department is 
just fiddling around, taking no 
action whatsoever. I think the 
governor will\ realize that the 
intent of his. ‘pure waters’ 
program is being contravened.” 

Harris, an attorney, and E. 
Grant Pike, an engineer active 
in the conservation council’s 
campaign against water and air 
pollution, are scheduled to meet 
with Gov. Rockefeller in the 
Capitol at 4 p.m. Monday. 
Assemblyman Charles F. Stock- 
meister, Greece Democrat who 
arranged the meeting, algo will 
attend. 

Before the meeting with the 


‘governor, Harris and Pike will 


confer with Stockmeister,:chair- 
man of the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Conservation,. and 
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meeting, Page 6B 


her Assembly leaders on pro- 
sals for tightening state anti- 
lution laws. 


‘Specific Examples’ 

It.has been Harris’ contention 
at the State Health Depart- 
ent has been lax in taking 
forcement measures against 
unicipalities \ and industries 
lich pollute the air and water. 
Ve’re going to present the 
vernor specific examples, in- 
iding the Honeoye Falls situa- 
n,” he said. 
Harris said he also plans to 
1 Gov. Rockefeller about yes- 
‘day’s incident: at which a 
mocrat and Chronicle re- 
rter was turned out of a 
xeting between state regional 
alth officials and . Honeoye 
lis village officials. 
The meeting, held in the 
mmerce Building, was a con- 
‘ence preliminary to a formal 
ater pollution enforcement 
aring now set for the village” 

> Feb. 10. It had been twice 
stponed. 
The reporter, Andrea Goeb, 
is asked to leave yesterday’s 
eting at the request of Rob- 

, Oppenheimer, village attor- 
’. The request was granted 

Andrew J. Fuller, state 
zional health engineer, who 
id if he didn’t comply the 
lage officials ‘‘might have 
RT | 
darris bristled: ‘‘Since when 
es the defendant in a case 
ve the right to demand that 
»press be barred? Without - 
: press being present, we 
ve no idea of what kind of 
als were made. It is another 


istration “of state health -offi- 


Is letting themselves be or- 
‘ed around by polluters.” 


D&C Photo by Jim Laragy 
in warehouse at 78 Bronson .Ave. Large crowd watched 
firefighters and smoke was visible throughout the city. 


vitfer on Offer 
To Hire More 


FIGHT and Eastman Kodak 
Co. gave conflicting versions of 
their latest confrontation yes- 
terday on unemployment and 
work training programs. 

A Kodak spokesman said the 
group from FIGHT was offered 
job applications and interviews. 

FIGHT’s president, Minister 
Franklin D. R.. Florence, said 
the offer never was extended, 
branding the report an “out and 
out lie.”’ 

The meeting came after Flor- 
ence brought 95 Negroes to the 
Kodak office building on State 
Street to ‘‘test’” the company’s 
announcement on Monday that 
it would expand its work train- 
ing programs and construct a 
new building at Kodak Park to 
house training facilities. 

Press, TV Barred 

The press and television, in- 
cluding a CBS network crew, 
were not admitted to the meet- 
ing at Kodak. 

Kodak’s statement, issued 
after the meeting, said that 
Kenneth Howard, of the com- 
pany’s industrial relations de- 
partment, “told the group that 
there would be 228° openings 
between now and June in spe- 
cial training programs,~as an- 
nounced earlier in the week. He 
offered the opportunity to all 


those present to make applica- | 


tions and be interviewed today. 

“Several people who appar- 
ently intended to make applica- 
tions were warned not to do so 
by Minister Florence. Conse- 
quently, no one accepted the 
company’ s invitation to apply 
for work. 

Florence issued a flat denial. 

“Kodak did not offer FIGHT’s 


Please turn page 


rhitenss aie by er Rocke: - 


feller when he vetoed a sim- 


- lar measure last year. 


“This is high in the county 
manager’s metropolitan plan,”’ 
Schwartz said, ‘‘and we think 
we will get it through. vy 

It is believed the proposal will 
be supported by city officials. 
They baeked last year’s bill and 


-included it in their own legisla- 
tive program for this year. 


No Return on Tax 
The Democratic administra- 
tion has long complained that 
city property owners pay almost 


half the taxes for the county 


road fund but get nothing in 
return. 

State law prohibits use of 
county road funds for projects 
in cities. 

There are three basic changes 
in the bill fram last year: 

-— Ownership of the high- 
ways and bridges will remain 
with the city, instead of being 
turned over to the county as 
originally proposed. 

——Money for projects will 
come from the county’s general 
fund, rather than the road 
fund. | 

— No further alterations 
would be needed in the state’s 


recently revised formulas for. 


aid for highways. 

The last two changes are in 
answer to objections raised last 
year by the governor and the 
stae comptroller. 

City, County Okays 

The bill provides that all 
projects must be approved by 
both City Council and _ the 
County Legislature. The city 
must obtain any rights-of-way, 
easements and property needed 
and also must arrange for 
relocating utilities. 

Supervision, maintenance and 
repairs. of the highways and 
bridges also are left up to the 
city. 

The foreward of the county’s 
bill takes note of “‘the mobility 
of the population today.”’ 

It says that “‘main arterial 
highways connecting county 
roads and state highways” and 
bridges over the Genesee River 
“should in fact be a “responsibil- 
ity of the -county and state, 


since such highways and bridges - 


serve motorists from a county- 
wide area and no longer are 
merely carriers of primarily 
city traffic.” 
Relief for City 
The dill says it will “relieve 


‘ the city of the sole financing of 


such highways and bridges.” 
Schwartz said that other parts 

of the county’s program for the 

State Legislature. include laws 


—‘‘Validate’”’ the 1961 city- 
Please turn page 
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Chancellor 


Rev. James Moynihan has 
succeeded Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
George A. Cocuzzi as chancellor 
of the Roman Catholic Diocese 


of Rochester. 


Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen 
announced yesterday he had 
accepted the resignation of 
Msgr. Cocuzzi and appointed his - 
secretary, Father Moynihan, to 
the post. The appointment is 
effective immediately. 

In a letter sent to the bishop 
Tuesday, Msgr. Cocuzzi, who 
also has been serving as pastor 
of Holy Family Church, 415 
Ames St., since October, stated 
the demands of the post of 
chancellor were making it diffi- 
cult to meet the pastoral needs 
of his parish. 

“IT have asked you several 
times,’”’ he wrote, “‘to consider 
the appointment of a new dioce- 


san chancellor. The chief reason —~— 


for this request is my conviction 
I am not fulfilling my pastoral - 
duties in Holy Family Parish. I 
have been willing to delegate 
my responsibilities there to 
others, as long as I could be — 
certain I was making a real 
contribution to your work 
here. . 


Mser. Cocuzzi, named a do- 
mestic prelate last year by 
Pope Paul VI, served as notary 
of the diocese in 1954, became 
vice chancellor in 1955 and 
chancellor in 1964. 


In his new post Father Moyni- 


han will be a member of the | 


priests council, the Pastoral 
Council. A Rochester native, he 
is the son of Mrs. Carolyn 
Moynihan of 2100 Highland Ave. 
and of the late Michael Moyni- 
han, former deputy police chief. . 


Father Moynihan was gradu- . 


ated from St. Andrew’s and St. 
Bernard’s seminaries and from — 
the North American College in — 
Rome where he also pursued 
graduate study. He was or- 
dained Dec. 15, 1957 in Rome. 


2nd Man Arrested 
In Grill Burglary 


Ezra C. Graves, 24, of 49 
Orange S&t., yesterday was 
charged with third-degree burs 
glary and petit larceny in con- 
nection with a breakin and 
theft at Tony & Sons Veteran 
Grill; 503 South Ave. Another 
‘man was arrested in the case 
Thursday. Graves will be ar- 
raigned today in City Court. 
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Kodak, FIGHT 
Differ on Offer 
To Hire More 


Legislators Push | 
Bill to Let County 
Help City Roads 


From page 1B 


county agreement whereby the 
county operates and maintains 
city. parks. The validation, ac- 
cording to the county’s bond 
counsel, would give the county 


From Page 1B Ws enough legal standing to issue! § 
95 unemployed people any appli- FORECAST | 70 <j onan — for — =e prow sal 
cations or any jobs. If Kodak’s a ~~ ae resumably, the validation) § 
public relations people are put- a en 4 SNOW RAIN WO would extend to Seneca Park) 
ting this out it is nothing short — FLURRIES oxy sHOweRs DE and enable the county to issue }j 
of character assassination and . # | bonds for a new zoo there. : 
an out and out lie,’? Florence | On advice of the bond counsel,| & 
said. LOCAL OBSERVATIONS county officials have refused to | j 
Kodak’s statement said that — = sess geting the vie . 
the State Employ ment Service, High yesterday or te ee Oe CUNO oes Gnscdadrek se 44 Negotiations are underwav to ae 
five settlement houses and the Recorded in 1875 .......... SE Me BED bead bcadekooeeas 3 buy part of Seneca Park from 
Urban League “have been in|Lowest high in 1955 ........ 6 Normal: ..;.:.<;.. aaa 23/the city for a new z00. 
touch with us and have indi-|Low yesterday ............ 0 Hours of sunshine ...... 9.03 
cated ove interest in partici-| Recorded in 1890 ........... 39 Precipitation .......... Trace To Ask Fourth Judge 
pating with us in our new and/Lowest low in 1951 ........ > FO GAO TOG? os io. cen 1.24 C 
expanded trainin rogram.|Mean vesterday ........... 10 To date 1966 ........... ——Create a*fourth County 
Some sale: ahead i enn gt ami Mean yesterday ........... 10 To date 1966 ee 4.16 c our 7 r d : eship. § chu arts sai 
pia nl Bap re ROCHESTER READINGS | extra judge because ‘of in- 
people are ex- om 
pected to be on the job within Temperature, Humidity, Barometer creased workloads. Monroe has 
the next two weeks.” called in judges from several 
: T H SB T HB | counties to help handle cases. 
Estimates on how many job (Friday) \ © | eee rae 9 76 30.54; Ip 1964 and 1965, bills for a 
applications have been filed 10 P.M. ......... eee 20.25: 108... ...65566.. 13 80 30.44 fourth judge died in committee 
were not available from the Midnight i as 'e's ee SOS) NOOR vccccccccess 18 64 30.42 in the Democrat-controlled As- 
State Employment Service or (Yesterday ) 2p.m. erceccccecee 20 57 30.37 sembly. Chances for passage 
settlement houses last night. Fe oe, hea Se ae. Ue... $ DMN. oe nic swine 19 59 30.51 are better this year because of 
| DOO: ocd tans io oe 620.00. GDM. i... eevee 16 70 30.31 rising pressure for an additional 
Proposal Discussed gg oe beeen er ee ODA, ccccnses 14 70 30.25). dge in Rochest 
| 10pm. ....3.:. 3 0 SA es 
Laplois Ashford, executive di-| Oey i ane bey. cher cd : 7 Shee 
rector of the Urban League, needa approval 0 ep 
anil he met. with ‘his at TEMPERATURES State Senate for another judge. 
yesterday afternoon ‘“‘to discuss i e ~ ee And the Senate would not be 
the Kodak proposal.”’ ROCHESTER .......... 2%; 0 Los Angeles ........ ... 77 54|likely to approve the measure if 
- SeMOOORe 8... ..s..4: ‘17 -01 Miami Beach .......... gi 67|the Assembly again turned 
eperence sald Gist” Ol er ints 52 39 New Orleans 4g 4g | down the Republican county. 
ee BOO ti sk 25 19 New York ............. 29 20| ——Amend the general munici- 
ployed people makes Monday 'sipittalo ..|..........-.. 91 09 Philadelphia |.......... 33 24|Pal law to increase from $250 to 
announcement exactly what it), winston, Vt. ........ es WhO cc nciiiccsss 78 35|$500 the amount of public 
was, a sham and a disgrace. Iticninago .,............. 26 24 Pittsburgh ....... Gas 9g 92|money that can be spent for 
was @ trick against poor f0IK-inenvyer ..).............. 54 22 Portland, Me. ...:..... 24 10|burial of indigent veterans and 
unt geangrgetle ines <so-u@ es SES RRR Ea eee 28 23|their dependents. This is in 
“names and addresses. of thelDuiuth 1.1... 27 40 Seattle .s.sscocce 50 46| Keeping with a 1965 increase tc 
unemployed at (he Mneetmg. Fort Wart 2:........4. 51’ 33 Tampa. ....... caiansaid 75 60|$500 for burial of indigents| 
‘One-to-One Basis’ Honolulu, Hawaii, “wa & 81 67 Vancouver, Bhs <isades 49 45 under welfare thsi amet ih 
CUT ee eee oe 41 29 Washington ............ 40 31 é | 


Kodak earlier yesterday re- 3 
leased a letter to FIGHT, sent The highest temperature recorded in the nation yesterday was 


by Howard on Wedneseay. In| 2% at Palm Beach, Fla.; the lowest -24 at Messena, New York. | 
part, it said: sa ; G | DG : 


“Our interviews are handled 
on a one-to-one basis in or der to Sigs Ran ERS Shree 
give each individual the atten- Pe as 

' tion’ he deserves. It seems to eee 
me that many of these people 
could be spared the inconven- 
ience of a long waiting period if 
a more orderly and practical|]| 6 fee 8 ; | —— 
approach were taken. ee a ae _ go pa me : Pe son ea 
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int rry a 25 Month Warranty! 
rom | All Our OK Used Cars Carry a 25 Month Warranty! 
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Rochester's Newest Chevy Dealer 


“It's OK With O'Connor!” 
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CRUISOMATIC 


RADIO and 
HEATER 


~ 


Thus, there. Wil ve 


getting |f Fe 
under way at various times/f- ; 


over the next few: months. Thus, 
there will be nothing to be : 
gained by bringing a large 
group to our employment office 
at one time. 


Kodak Asks Limit 


“T asked about the number of 
people that you might bring to 
our meeting. While you did not 
give me an estimate I should 
point out that discussion can be 
most effectively conducted in a 
small group. I request that you 
limit your number to not more 
than five or six people.”’ 


Ignoring the limitation re- 
quest, FIGHT appeared with 95 
‘‘applicants’’ and Kodak agreed 
to talk with the entire group. 


The group led by Florence 
and DeLeon McEwen of 
FIGHT’s job committee, made 
up mostly of young people, 
arrived a few minutes after 11 
a.m. They met with Howard in a 
second floor office until the 
meeting broke up at 12:25 
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AUTOMATIC WHOLE-HOUSE | 
HUMIDIFICATION...with any type heating atom 


. because a new Aprilaire Humidifier, specifically de- 
signed for hot water or steam heat, has joined the famous 
forced warm air models. Same features—completely : auto- 
matic . .. big capacity . . . rust-proof construction . . 
minimum atntehatce and service. It's “The Humidifier 


That Really Works" 
+ 


’ 


The humidifier that really works! 


LANGIE’S 


35-39 Gibbs St. Dial 454-2340 


62 Galaxie- 


p.m. 


© 289 CUBIC IN. V-8 
@SEATBELTS ts 
© CONCEALED HEADLITES 
@ DEEP LOOP CARPETS 
@ SEQUENTIAL TURN LITES - 
© DUAL BRAKE SYSTEM 
@BUCKETSEATS 
© CONSOLE MOUNTED SHIFT 
@ ALL VINYL INTERIOR — 
© SYNCHRONIZED TRANSMISSION 
@ SPORT STEERING WHEEL 

-@ ALL SAFETY FEATURES 


Monroe County’ S Leading “Cougar” Dealer 


2175 EMPIRE BLVD. 671-5500. 


Tol 


V8 with stick shift on-th 
floor. Radio & heat 
Windshield washers. Si: 
mirror. Does not 
body work. Stock | 


> a a 


1965 T-E 


Silver grey beaut 
windows, seat, bre 
matic trans., radio 
extras. Silver gre. 
Like a dream. St 
2606. 


‘63 FAIRLANE-5( 
4-DR. STATION WAG 


*895 


Cruisomatic. Radio, bh 
and defrosters. Black wi 
interior. Whitewall tires. 
belts. Stock No. 2165. 


1965 
GALAXIE-500 
CONVERTIBI 


*1789 


Cruisomatic on the flox 
sole trans. Power st: 
352 V8 engine. Bucket 
Light blue with black ¢ 
‘ light blue int. Whitewa 
wheel covers. Stock No 


To be sold just 
as traded in! 


ie @> 
laxie-500 Hardtop 4-dr. DO vena 


most flexible 
as: in town 
at Judge's! 


shift on-the- 
& heater 


Does not need any 2 Ly y 4 
ork. Stock No. 2630 


ashers. Side 
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Jet ri ~s@ 


64 OLDS. ‘88’ 4-Dr. 


*1295 « 


? 


Bright red with beige vo D 
rior. Hydramatic trans., ra- 
dio, heater, Power Brakes, 
Seat Belts, Wheel covers, side- 
view mirror and many extras. 
Stock No. 2610. 


All cars NY State 
Inspected and 
winterized fora 
hard year’s 
driving! 
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_ seat, brakes and steering. Cruiso- 
ns., radio & heater. Many luxurious 


ilver grey finish. 
lream. Stock No. S9AG5 


64 FALCON CONVERTIBLE 


A beautiful turquoise with black top. 
Matching turquoise interior. Radio, $995 
heater and Cruisomatic trans. White- 
- walls and wheel covers. Stock No. 2643. ; 
‘65 FORD 
4-DR. STATION WAGON 


*1395 


Sauterne gold finish. 6 cyl. 
econ. engine. Standard trans. 
Radio, heater and defrosters. 


‘65 FAIRLANE 
TUDOR SEDAN 


$995 


Sauterne Gold finish. Cruiso- 
matic, radio & heater. Seat § 
belts. Very very good! Stock 


‘62 FALCON 
4-DR. STATION WAGON 


5A95 


a Standard transmission, radio, 
heater and defrosters. Beige 
finish with beige vinyl inte- 


‘65 CHEV. BEL AIR 
4-DR. STATION WAGON 


71595 


Light blue with matching in- 
‘terior. Powerglide V8, Rad. & 
§ heater. Power steering. Side 


ILANE-500 
|1ON WAGON 


95 


Radio, heater 
s. Black with red § 
ewall tires. Seat 


lo. 2165. mirror. Stock No. 2314. No. 2118. rior. Stock No. 2590. Stock No. 2559. 
965 1965 
1E-500 XL MUSTANG 
VERTIBLE HARDTOP 


This car has aceniidi Light 
blue finish. Cruisomatic on the 
floor console trans. Radio, heater, 
power steering, windshield wash- 
ers. Whitewalls and wheelcovers. 
White vinyl bucket seat interior. 
Seat belts. Stock No. 2623. 


789 


on the floor con- 

Power steering. 
ine. Bucket seats. 
ith black top and 
t. Whitewalls and 
s. Stock No. 2629. 
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ROCHESTER'S LARGEST FORD DEALER 


March 17, 1967 


on the Target City 
: a priobity project in 1966. 
We hope that your quest ia sit 


Very truly yours, 


WEATHER 


Wet snow & 
rain, 30s. 


Tomorrow: 
: Cloudy, 


ot 


clearing, 50s. : - - : et ms 


SUNSET: 6:68 PM } : saat tae “i 
SUNRISE bln f NEW YORK, TUESDAY, } 


TOMORROW: 5:57 AM 


10. Cents 
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‘a Rosemary. Dunaway, 17, came to town from ‘Little Rock as tie 


new America's Junior Miss, a teen beauty title she won on nation> 


Whites 


wide TV. She told a press conference she thought the contest; 


own." Story on Page Si i Post Photo by Stein 
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a Only _ should be for whites only: "The Negroes should have one of their 
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Total Strike 
Threatened | 


By Fire 


By BARRY CUNNINGHAM and AL ELLENBERG 


The President of the Uniformed Firemen’s Assn. said ' 


today that his membership would abandon the firehouses -° 


in the event a strike was voted. 
“There will be no one in the firehouse to respond to! 


fires,” said UFA president Gerald F. Ryan. "We're not , 


bluffing on a strike threat.” ® 


Ryan said ballots had been 
gent out for a strike referendum 
- and that the balloting would be 
eoncluded in about two weeks. 


A strike date would be set at} 


that time. 

He said that if a strike was 
voted, he would be obligated to} 
respond to the demands of the 
union members. Ryan said that 
if they voted, to strike they 
would do so in violation of the 
union’s own constitution. 

‘He also said the firemen | 
“would strike despite any city 
injunctions barring the action. 

~“The safety of the city is in 
the hands of Mayor- Lindsay,” 
Ryan said. 

He called on Lindsay to sit 
down at the bargaining table] 
with the union negotiators. 

A meeting of 5,000 members 
of the UFA last night shouted 
down a. fact-finding panel’s 
wage proposals and then voted 
unanimously to submit the 
strike question to a referendum 
of its 10,500 members. 

Pending th2 referendum, the 
firemen voted to authorize 
suspension of all but emergency 
services and responding to fire 
alarms. 

Meanwhile, police representa- 
tives vote today on the fact- 
finding panels wabe proposals— 
the same ones turned down by 
the firemen last night. 

By the terms of the vote, be- 
ginning next week firemen will 
refuse to make building inspec- 
tions, check fire hydrants, per- 
form clerical duties and mes- 
senger and other work. 

Quick Strike Rejected 

A motion to strike within 48 
hours was rejected at the 
stormy gathering at Manhat- 
tan Center. 

Patrolmen’s Benevolent Assn. 
delegates are to meet on the 

fact-finding pipppeais at &:30 
P.m. today. . 

The PBA, representing 24,000 
policemen, last December voted 
to accept a contract offer, but 
_the firemen overwhelmingly re- 
jected it the following night. 


ment, the policemen then Sent’ 
along with the firemen’s action. 
There was no comment from ‘ 
PBA officials on. whether they, 
would take similar action wey. 


The UFA’s 10-man executive ' 


‘board had \recommended rejec- : 


tion of the proposals of th? fact- | 
finding panel, set up by mutual | 
agreement by the city, the UFA i 
and the PBA after a months- - 
long contract dispute. The ; 
‘panel’s recommendations were - 
‘not binding. 

The panel had proposed a two- | 
year contract, retroactive to last 


. 
& 
4 
4 


‘July 1, providing for a com-* 


bined annual increase of $1,185, 
in wages, pensions and welfare 
fund benefits. The offer, the faz 
men charged, was even KH 
than the city’s. 

“The men are sick and € 
of the way they have 
treated by the city,”’ said Gerald | 
J. Ryan, UFA president, after 
the Manhattan Center rally. 

“It’s about time that the city 
recognized the hazardous occu- 
pation of firefighting in New 
York.’ 

The strike referendum will be 
held “as soon as the machinery 
can be set up,” a UFA “spokes: 
man said. 

“‘Inconceivable’ to Lowery 

Fire Commissioner Lowery 
commented: “I can’t contem- 
plate a strike. It seems almost 
inconceivable, knowing their tra- 
ditional dedication to saving 
lives.” 

City Director of Labor Rela- 
tions Herbert L. Haber said: 
“I think it’s rather unfortunate 
and a very serious step. The 
fact-finding procedure was set 
up to provide a terminal step 
to settle the differences. The 
.firemen have now rejected a 
determination. made by impar- 
tial fact-finders.” 

Commenting that the  fact- 
finders’ recommendations repre- 
sented an endorsement of the 
city’s _position, Haber added: 
“Frankly, I wouldn’t think of 
going higher, even were the 
city’s [financial] problems not 
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Juan Guillei4 (1) ‘cheeks in on : tworway: car radio as new ND Siriene patrol—Everyone’s 
Community Civic Organization—keeps vigil in Flatbush and Brownsville. ECCO president. Mel 
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Five wiretaps of alléged phone calls between a tina Island prostitute and Judge 


Floyd Sarisoh 


The taps a key -exhibits 
supporting alleMations that the 
curly-haired ear-old Suffolk 
jCounty di judge had 


how to ply her 
getting caught. 
of “invasion of 
risohn’s lawyers, 
admitted into evi- 
y after a private 
a five -judge panel 


privacy” by 
the taps w 
dence yeste 


ion of Brooklyn State 
Supreme urt. 

The court-ordered taps. were 
instaHed im 1962 by. Nassau 
County detectives in the Dix 
Hills, L. Ig apartment of Miss 
Sanabria, @lso known as Elida 
Peck and Gee Peck. 


A dem gt'in Long Island’s 
celebra pusewives for hire” 
vice si 1964, she pleaded 
guilty francy and received | 
a sugj - sentence. 

Hef@pameonship with Sari- 
sohmg Met begun three years 


earl 
mon | 


iri, a Brooklyn Law 
essor, who remarked 
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Meatwhile, other Sea Beach trains were rerouted at De 


Kalb A 


Beaty 


33! <o“t o-94 


| trial counsel Solo-. 


were to be read aloud in court today at his trial on charges of miscon- 


rla> 
Ne 


prostitute Car- | 
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May tre on thes subway lines was linia in this morning’s 
AS mechanical trouble stalled some trains and forced | 


a a a.m. a Manhattan- bound train of the BMT’s Sea 
Beach developed 2 power loss after leaving Brooklyn’s 
De Kalb Ay, station and was 13 minutes late getting to Canal 
it stalled and was taken out of service after 11 . 


t 3:45 a.m., 2 southbound train of the IRT’s Lenox Av. 
line/gtalled north of the 96th St. station. Brake trouble held 
it Ap for 36 minutes. Southbound trains of the Seventh Av. 
lhe; which normally travel down. the West Side, were switched 


ne rocks ‘of the Lene yen, ‘Ay, Hine, roberto 


that when he first heard tee! 
charges against Sarisohn, “my 
hair stood up.” 

The judge was~a justice of 
the peace in 1962 and Miss Sana- 
bria had just pleaded guilty to 
a prostitution charge. Klein said 
Sarisohn solicited her legal busi- 
ness, told her how to- deceive 
probation officers before  sen- 
tencing, promised her .a sus- 
pended sentence, delivered. on 
that promise—and then “con- 
tinued to guide, counsel and en- 
courage her jn plying her trade.” 

Sarisohn’s lawyer, Harry 
Brenner, told the judges that 
“there was neither corrupt, 
criminal, venal or any other mo- 
tive on the part of Judge Saris- 
ohn or anything he did.” 

The nine counts of miscon- 
duct also include charges that 
Sarisohn unjustly locked up an 
elderly woman for “obstructing 
justice,” tampered with court 
records, fixed a friend’s speeding 
ticket, set $1,500,000 bail for a 
burglary - and - assault suspect 
and committed other “highly im- 
proper”. and “grossly illegal” 
actions. | 


Rose's Son 
Getting | 
City Tax Job 


By EDWARD KATCHER 
Mayor Lindsay is expected to 
appoint Herbert B. Rose, son of 
Liberal Party vice chairman 
Alex Rose, a city tax commis- 
sioner, the New York Post 
learned today. 

Rose, an attorney, is to fill 
the $12,250-a-year job that has 
been ;.vacant since Democrat 


‘Louis Okin. resigned last June. 


- During the 1965 mayoral cam- 
paign’ in which he had both the 
GOP. and Liberal nominations, 
Lindsay sharply criticized . the 


'seven-member Tax Commission 


as wasteful and a major source 
of “no-show” jobs. 

The Mayor has replaced four 
members, all Democrats. He has 
also presented his reorganiza- 
tion plan which would strip the 
commission of its independent 
status and place it in the Fin- 
aneial Management Administra- 
tion, headed by Roy Goodman. 
Tax commissioners are per- 
mitted to have outside employ: 
ment. Their positions are among 
the most sought-after patronage 
plums in the administration. 
All Lindsay appointees, includ- 
ing Tax Commission President 
Michael Freyberg, were Lindsay 
campaign workers. They serve 
at the pleasure of the mayor. 


‘Rose’s appointment is his first 


{to a city job but he has received 


Surrogate Court guardian. ap- 
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By LEONARD KATZ 


Brown-Eyed & E 


her’s fiancee,, actre sie Stevens. | uled. “He doesn’t have to con- 
| : a) Photo by Engel | ViNnCe us,” a Rockefeller aide 
“ said, : 


“3 eB st 


“4 


“This pageant has been organ- |}. 


ized by the white race, and I 
think Negroes should have-one 
of their own,” the pretty, bub- 
bling teenager said at a press 
conference today at the Waldorf. 


Miss Dunaway was chosen 
America’s Junior Miss for 1967 
on an hour-long national ‘ tele- 
cast over NBC-TV on March 18. 
‘Her trip here this week is part 
of her prize during her year- 


For ‘68 Cars 
Hit by Nader 
Washington, March 21 (AP)— 
Ralph Nader accused the: gov- 
ernment’s traffic safety agency 
today of moving with “agoniz- 
ing timidity” and said it has 
issued totally inadequate safety 
Standards for 1968 cars. 

The safety crusader assailed 
the automobile industry and the 
National Traffic Safety Agency 
in testimony: prepared for the 
Senate Commerce Committee. 

“With very few exceptions,” 
Nader said, “these standards 
did not advance the level of 
existing safety beyond what 
would have been the case with- 
out the law. 

“Among the worst performing 
- vehicles on the road today [are 
ones which] can meet or exceed 
the standards set for the 1968 
models,” he said. - 

The law directing the govern-|. 


ment to set safety standards is 
less than a year old, and Nader 


‘would like to pursue a theat- 


‘the Eastman: ene oa 
‘aper 
‘Breck Co. ion” 


$8 ATE 
| Jong reign. 

The soft-spoken daughter of a 
Little Rock. orthodontist was 
also asked how she felt about 
her high school being integrated. 

“Well,” she said, “it doesn’t 
both me at all that much. We've 
been indoctrinated slowly,. let- 
ting a few kids in ata time in 
different grades. 

“There’s no interracial dating 
and we don’t invite Negro boys 
and girls to our parties. They 
do come to the school dances, 
though.” 

Miss Dunaway has honey- 
colored hair, dark brown ‘eyes, 
a petite figure and a smile that 
glows with health. She is a 
senior in Little. Rock’s Hall HS, 
a B-plus student, winner of the 
Vassar Book Award, loves horse- 
back riding’ and. water sports 


pone thick Southern - accent— 
rical career. 


attitudes amo ng youngsters 
around the nation she had some 
definite ideas on the cause of 
it all. - 3 

Part of the reason is the 
laxity of parents and the world 
pressures,” She said. “In my 
class we’ve had a number of 
marriages and three divorces 
already.” 

The Junior Miss contest has 
been going on for 10 years and 
the entrants are chosen nation- 
ally by junior chamber of com- 
merce groups. In Little Rock, 
Miss Dunaway was chosen by 
the Arkansas Youth Council, 

‘The pageant’s: sponsors are: 


d be restricted tea pers of the 
a n* ee 

According 24 Tat s handout, 

the teenagat @aaien. is the end 

result of a @igtion,; search for 


and—if she could Jose her eorn:- |- 


‘Asked about the changing sex | 


a youngster? who is considered 
to be “the cream of “America’s 
young women, wh ‘are judged 
for their scholastic achievement, 
community service§ poise and 
talent.” 
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Albany, March $ 
his fiscal talks 
getting some good x n 

The huge vohiny 
unexpected $3,000,00¢ 
receipts, wong see Be 
1, the New York * 
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-| warnings that -he’ll have to cut 
| back on police, fire and school 
-|services if he doesn’t get .the 


| wil:~ follow Gov. Roékefeller to 


_ | tive hearings on the Governor’s 
| transportation proposals. 


No formal talks between Lind- 


going to the city—more mat? 


~-"Tsumer sek : exvices, 3 8 and... re 
comm 
It’s 


A Wind all for Lindsay 


—I ayor Lindsay may get short shrift in 
. the legislative leaders today, but he’s 


» Of stock sales is netting the city an 
‘more a month in stock transfer tax 
ithe State Tax Commission. Since Jan. 
7 Exchange has been averaging an 


Hos: 9 
20) per ‘cent as part of Lindsay’s fiscal 
ected to net’ $11,000,000 a month. Feb- 
[}4,000,000 ane ne are expected to 


© | By PAUL HOFFMAN 
a | New York Posi Correspondent 


Albany, March 21—Mayor Lindsay comes to Albany 


The Mayor was meeting 


s}again today in search of money. 


with Senate Majority Leader 


| Brydges (R-Niagara) and Assembly Speaker Travia (D- 


Bklyn.) in another effort to solve the city’s fiscal crisis. 
The two top-ranking lawmak-@—— 


ers have proved markedly cool to 
Lindsay’s $276,000,000 tax pack- 
age requests despite the Mayor’s 


money. 
Lindsay will stay overnight 
jat the Executive Mansion and 


the stand tomorrow at legisla- 


Rocky’s Convinced 


say and Rockefeller are sched- 


Lindsay has asked for a boost 
in the state liquor tax—proceeds 


= 
, oseee & & Ra 
abe 


schinot ais 


a revisi On. 
school - ‘7 


her es that the ‘Toei 

ave to act on tne 10 
aati ohne . Gity Council 
is to meet on the matter to- 
day and is not expected to ap- 
prove “home rule” messages to 
the Legislature. Without eae, 
the state cannot act. 


Liquor Tax Doomed | 

Meanwhile, a Republican law- 
maker nixed Lindsay’s liquor 
tax request. Sen. Calandra (R- 
Bronx), said the proposal would 
not be reported out of the Ex- 


“sper eee mc en 


the stock market, 


a day. — 
sion, the - stock transfer - tax— 


ham 
wT Lae Re 


1, o£. the 
“| eould net 


cise Committee, which he heads, 
Calandra also assailed Lind- 
Say’s suggestion of overnight 
parking fees and East River 
bridge tolls as “ridiculous” and 
said Lindsay’s threat to cut vital 
services were “scare” tactics. 
He urged the Mayor to cut 
welfare expenditures, salaries 
of his aides and the Little City 
Hall program. “Then we will be- 
lieve the Mayor is serious and 
honest in his proposals,” he 


| said. 


Both Travia and Brydges are 
reported willing to go along 
with Lindsay’s request for ad- 
ditional lottery drawings—with 
the revenue expected to bring . 
New York City $20,000,000 and 
the rest going to local communi- 
ties. 


art 
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operon some- 
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school aid fcrmuie;-which: 
‘the city $27,000,000 
during its fiscal year starting 


{July 1. Under the suggested 


“gimmick,” the state would not 
have to pay until its fiscal year 
starting April.1, 1968. 3 

The city long has charged that 
it is short-changed on school > 
aid. Figures released by the State 
Education Dept. this month sup- 
ported that charge. — 

New York City, which has 45 
per cent of the state’s popula- 
tion and pays-some 60 per cent 
of its taxes, gets less than one 
quarter of the school aid—$311, 


* | 000,000 out of $1,268,000,000. 


Nassau County, with one fifth 
the population of New Y ork 
City, gets nearly half as much— 
$142:000,000. Suffolk, which is 
one-tenth as large, gets $117,- 
000,000. 

Today’ Ss trip to Albany is 
Lindsay’s: fifth this year—and 
his. third in less than a week. 
He came here last week to con- 
fer with the leaders and was 
up again Saturday for the an- 
nual dinner of the Legislative 
Correspondents Assn. Previous- 
ly, he had come up for Rocke- 
feller’s inaugural and to testify 
at the Legislature’ s budget hear- 
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that Rockefeller had misled the 
Legislature by promising that 
all addicts would be treated un- 
der the program, when in reality 


gings. 


: Sey Reagan Rapped 


no full-time doctors or psychia- 
trists hired for the program. “It 
is hard to believe that what we 
have been presented with is a 
medical program,” they said. 


{and no adequate hospitals, 


said it. carries the. risks of in- 
action and delusion. - parse 


Division of. Phebe Moto 


earl Hy 


investigation. - lonly about one-tenth of the 
Sen. Ohrenstein and ®! .Assem-| state’s addict population would 

blyman retchmer said their re-| be treated. 

quest was based on “:§%shocking| “The Governor stated that his 

admissions” ‘made by © §/ommis-| program would treat ail ad- 

sioner Lawrence Pierce } in a|dicts,” Kretchmer and . Ohren-} 


television interview Sund: ay in 
which: Pierce said the prog * ye 
so far.has no full-time doct * 


_.The program is scheduled : 


by Apr 
sg ol gree Renn charged | 


a) 


4 


jmisled the Legislature; Lied has. 


“reneged jon his. 
: noted. 


stein said in’a joint statement. |! 


‘He made the Legislature believe 
rs | addicts would be taken en masse 
off- thestreets.. ‘Th e Governor 


" 


The Beneficiaries 

They also noted that the state 
is paying $2,500 per bed to 
acquire the rebuilt Mount Mor- 
‘ris Park Hospital in Harlem. 

“The program benefits own- 
ers of old hospitals, unwanted 
buildings and bankrupt hotels,” 
‘the lawmakers charged. , Wheat 


. They that: Mert kee yet: 


about the addict and ) 
munity victimized by fe. cose 
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Assembly’s Republican confer- 
ence, Green Said 16 of the joint 
committees. operating during 
1965-66 had not prepared a sin- 


liam .M. Birenbaum, Student 
Council president Charles Isaacs 
Said today. - re | 

The boycott hinged on two 


or }, 
cetary 


cellor ;3| 


je Birenbaum’s resig- 


The; \) ote came after Chan- 


mie was shoved and 


resign, Hoxie said he was hope-. 
ful of meeting with the provost, 
possibly today. 

. Birenbaum has insisted that 


By CARL J. PELLECK oe ; | ’ | Shi acer " Re : é 
A narcotics suspect was killed and a policeman seriously vor early today Pe, 
in a gun battle in a West Side apartment. : pee ee WO et 
Another suspect was wounded in the exchange in which me, a dozen. Pe: 
shots were fired, police saidl.° ewe See aka i 
It ie tie second shooting in Re ane eS aa — Ss - : et y 3 
less than a week of a policeman ‘sition be | | 
trying to make a narcotics arrest. : : Vv ate 
Cop Shot in Chest ot=a” | | i A news a 
Patrolman Donald J. Bianco se : a : 
of Inwood, L. I., is expected to 7 # 
survive the wound from a single oe ae ' ae | er oe. 
slug in his chest, doctors at. ee i CN  — 
Roosevelt Hospital said. a E wy 4 - 
- One suspect, tentatively iden- “Qi ? : P 
tified as Bucky Bynum, ve re , 
dead on arrival at the hospital. = ; Gee ; GENE : 
The second man, identified as =.4 ee | New 21 (AP)—} 
Herbert Wilkie, was in serious oe India was of Svet- | 
condition after undergoing sur- | | lana ‘Stal ion to the} ; 
gery for bullet wounds. os west until n 24 hours}: 
Bianco’s partner, Patrolman 2338 after a U. Sy official | : 
Rocco Mariotti, 27, of 874 43d {here had _@ plane tol 
St., Brooklyn, was unharmed in ~ | Rome, For ister Chagia} 
the shooting, which took _place sald today. See. - 
in-an apartment at 30 W. 33d Answer visition - de-} 
St. Mariotti shot Bynum, po ¢ | mands,éér nai i 1 | of the : 
ep eer Bi ges | oe Parliament } 
Police gave this account: = <2 | that Josef daughter left | 
Bianco and Mariotti, on plain- the New . Gana of. the || 
elothes duty in a special nar- | tat Un cht.of March | 
cotics detail, followed a tip and 6 and we ext to: thet 
went to a third-floor re dela | | the. Ameri ey ne ie. 
seeders to be Bynum’s, at abou At 2:40. 7 She took q 
After waiting outside the flat ee ate ualll ee 
a short while, the cops saw a 2.23, Sy the Ta , Chagia. said, ; . 
man emerge. Bynum was right ~— ; vernment was | 2 
behind him. Bianco flashed his Seti Mali otk big a a saa bs ee 
pee sme hd i shige Basi : been sched 6 getaion ea Z 2 Bat aii nae is er Associated Press Radiophoto 
a ee in Moscow. _. a. “Nearly exhausted comrades help a wounded GI through the 
a .22-caliber pistol, ope Be Me, : & Sete = jungie as battle rages around them in Vietnam’s War Zone C, 
Bianco was hit, but r loins d ~ India U 5 ‘which ended in victory for the “$d Brigade of the 4th Infantry, 
the fire as Wilkie charged across — eS atact any In-[ Bios ore | 
the room. 5 iano is ; hid’ s Woe . ee eieealiate 3 a - chs 
Mariotti pumped five shots in poe a =e sae . | ; 
the wild cross-fire. One tore~ ee “.  e ‘ies (~ = 
into Bynum’s heart. ities Teome to. | ; | 
A narcotics squad detective panne beets? ee ae en bee itl — a ar caietieaiaaie Pe 
was fatally shot last Tuesda PTL. Rocco MARIorT: =| 2° Tics Moscow Dee. | Minoot Mahl ; > ‘i 
yj — seeders |} with a one th “visa, which} # y, == | iz 
pe aa ia np oS iat eae was later @a 6d to March 15/4 a i] ss y & 
suspected drug peddier in East |More’ Cooperation in Europe [at her requestfe °°: i ni tat i Ee rama Sh rae 
Services were held yesterday Urged by Austria and Seviet “She: : rrivate citizen on}: . Saigon, “Mar ch72t (AP ) a sometimes getting — within 
for the detective, John D. Pollins, Moscow, Blarek: 31 (Reuters) a Priva ‘For a private pur-| A regiment of 2,500 Commu- hand-to-hand range. : 
who died early Wednesday |—Austria and the Soviet Union ies aeE oce in cominc | Mists hurled human wave as- | For hours, a confusing 
Oo ar gun wounds of the face. | Called today for more efforts to- +3 byt Hain. if sae : | coming | sults at American: positions | Shes oF fights swirled back 
o other detectives wounded| Wards cooperation among the fm sacred ~ Ga ear Cambodia today, but: and forth. By midafternoon 
in that incident were released| ations of Europe and warned | "'¢'S® JB) fm Sacred | Ganges) Nees | the Hed reciment was'a deci- 
from the hospital yesterday. against any revival of Nazi ide.|~¢”°2 of Brijesh Singh,| American infantrymen, ar-} ted regiment was a deci ; 
Bes : — | ology. ste - diam geth whom she had| tijjery and aircraft sent the —_— ruin- with go 
. “Dg : ‘ ‘ved if ‘pw. | R is . . A232 j men known-dead and. 
K ll All J 7 “Buletons aan) ae ef pies ee ie Pees Back ee uncounted more dead and 
ig | oint the European situation should the wilt ag Singh, .Chagia said bodies strewn over the jun- sriind’ thal oe 
: : it — _ furthered by| their rampiege in Moscow “had|.ghe battlefield. icter frit ie ESE ECS Over 
~ a » the governments | not stered..nd the In- n blistering mortar | JUBSt 'tels. cae 
Committees , pe a communique after an | dian Wiemen was judicialty| Under pe Rods ance we U.S. headquarters said the 
: Chariecetic Zs hoe +4 Austrian | separated ‘nt not divorced” | ° a ee ee 2 iti ois ah 7 Ra remnants of the crack 272d 
Alban U d = on ieee , eo = ’| Viet-Cong regiment was flee- 
y r ge } : —-— | # | ing toward Cambedia with a 
Be 6 Bile Frees. St nif a lil , _|haik of air and- artillery 
oe Or eePondent U en | r , ears . = i smashing down their escape. 
-Mian) called for , : seal a we ” | ay j j itter 
fotal abolition of the 33 joi By BAEPH MAHONEY * - mands™ ot “Birenbaum’s;the student body.” Later the American losses in the bitter 
é ve Committee charging | versity’s Brooklyn ¢ ee ee ay ve ; : h morning, were announced = as 
foday that the system is a|set_to bo : yn campus are; The yh lyn Center faculty | the chancellor’s coat. must have 90 dead 109 wounded Sem 
waste of taxpayers’ money. idens hang am som ow yesterd ay voted, 145-38, to ap-|been ripped accidentally. missing. 
nI a report’ prepared for the|vokes its ouster of aga Wil prove Si  etiges ay — Denying that any “duress The U. S. Command said 
| cell ( to rescind his .ac-| was used to make Birenhaum latest reports from. the , battle- 


field had the men of the U. S. 
4th Infantry Division’s 3d: Bri- 
gade in hot pursuit of the Viet 
Cong regiment, ‘which was 


gle bill, although their. appro-| developments to take place to-|).- |. ay | ) . 7 | 
priations amounted to $750,000|day: a rally by students to issue his COMA arr during a demon-| nis resignation was requested| putiing up a scattered rear 
“f the total of $1,490,000 allotted. | ar: official strike call and a con. | =T#tiomey;Fy hundre@s of students | py the chancellor - guard defense. a 


“In the past there have been 
eomplaints about no-show staff 
®embers on joint legislative 
eommittees,” Green said, “but 
my study demonstrates that we 
@re suffering from complete no- 
show committees.” ; 

The joint groups, composed 
of Senators and Assemblymen, 
were designed to operate in 
Summer and fall months when 


ference between student leaders 
and Chancellor R: Gordon 
Hoxie to urge the chancellor ‘to 
refuse Birenbaum’s resignation. 
Unless Hoxie yields to student 
pressure—-and this appears ex- 
tremely unlikely—the boycott 
will be launched tomorrow 
morning, Isaacs said... 

Amid growing tension on the 
Brooklyn campus, scene of a 


t 


= 


near, Tiet_.yesterday,~ students '’ 


chantiggg*?‘We want Bill.” 


as he st- epped from his ehauf- 
feur-driv 


six dea* ns were wai 
with:} 
his 
th: 


The C, hancellor was mobbed 
en car .to walk across 
he cam .pus to his office where 
n ting to meet. 
aim: ate Me i tens gil. aoe A 
‘Ca* .mpus policemen went to 
’ yeseue and escorted him 
cough the pushing, yelling 
students to his third-floor office. 


. Obviously shaken, the chan- 


‘tnew buildings at Brooklyn Cen- 


The provost, regarded by the 
students as an innovator, has 
clashed with Hoxie and other 
LIU officials over the tuition 
increase set for next September, 
faculty salaries and plans for 


ter. . | 
s Birenbaum’s popularity 
with the students has been 
boosted. by his encouragement 
-of free debate on all issues, his. 


The 272dViet Cong regiment 
is heavily manned by regular 
|} North Vietnam's showpiece steel 

It was the stiffest battle *y 
far in the 200-square-mile area- 
where U. S. soldiers are press- 
‘ing- home the biggest: ground 
‘sweep of the war. The troops 
have stabbed deep into War 
Zone. C in search of the top 
political and military headquar- 
ters from ‘which the .Com- 
}munists have been directing the 


7 


PrEngie sills. £95: $¢. next..ses. | were, Claiming Mew Support frpy .}cellor ,¢alled..the, demonsinatiqn 4 relaxing) ofsthe: dress) eede..and }] ) 
, \faculty members in “their d@  -|“a day of infamy in the life of! his lifting of the ban on beards.! war in South Vietnam. 


~~ 


March 29, 1967 


“pr. Leonard =. égartnman 
nestman Aocek Company 
Rochester, New York 14650 


a | s? saiiien in 
Mear Sir. Zartman: 


rnelosed herewith you will find pares one anc three of the 
new York Post of March 21, with an article concernine America's 


7% 


Juiowm Miss Paseant. 


it is interesting to note that Miss Fosemary Dunaway, seventeeri, 
the winner of the contest, stated that she believes that the 
JuBior Miss Pareant should be restricted to members of the white 
race. ‘The snonscr listed first is Castman Kodak, Canpany. 


we Reve receivec, to my own knowledre, no less then thirty 
compbhaints rerarcing castman vodak's sponsorship of this event. 
Of course, we realize that -astran Kodak is not respcnsible for 
the statements of a seventeen yeer old tirl. however, as the 
black community knows ef no positive steps you have taken on 
thitr behalf, such statements as Miss Dunaway's are interpreted 
as evidence of racism by your firm. 


we are enciosine this material as we had discussed with you, 

the public posture of sagstman hodak, in good faith and honesty ~~ 
with the hope that positive steps would be taken to improve 

ne image, and the action, of your canpany, in relation to the 
chetto conmunity. 


Very truly yours, 


Flovd &. Nekissick 
National Director 


MV sMok :iln 
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executive Direetor's Office 
State Office Tide. Campus 
Albany, ete 12201 


Subject: Inequities In the Division of Sepleyment 
Jear Ur, ureen: 


There is urgent need for re-evaluation and reorganization of the present cperating 
policies which we find to be detrimental to persons of color both in and out of 
the Division of <mployment. These conditions have been pointed out before, and 
on many different cecasicons. “o shall point out arvain today: - l- how they keep 
those entering the service to a bare miniwum and 2— how the use of un—iemocratic 
practices prevent fair competition with fellow co-workers. We matter how you add 
the score, they leave us et the bottom of the Civil Service structure recardless 
of years of service. “e feel that thie stretegy has been by desicn. 


Ye are further incensed over the lack of concern for loyalty and respect for | 
fostering of race pride through assicnments and promotional opportunities such az | 
these that have helped generate thera factors for other groups in the Civil “ervice 
arena. In fact there seems to be concerted efforts to maintain us in a sub- 


gervient category. 


It is surprising and alarming that the Smpire ©“tate's Division of Seplorment would 
enjoy expansion and reorgenisation of so many of ite services and still allow its 
sinerity group staff to oy such a minimum of progress. *e are truly the 
"“esadvantaged “croup” in equal opportunity fight. “e say this because inspite 
of the Division's efforts to become the makRepower agency in the commumity as well 
as one of the main arencies in the ficht asainst poverty - the minority croup 

I situation is worse today than it was five years ago. | 


May we remind you that since 1957 this organisation has been talking te management, 
aiviging and surgzesting any ways of changing thie ugly picture. ‘et, every time 
a oregram is planned, it benefits everyone except our people. | 


an ~ 


“Ne deplore this type of continued personnel practice. We shall once again 
repeat the recommendation that the Minority G Unit must become active in 
the Division's personnel practices. As we fee very strongly that if this 
unit is to be responsible for general "Watchdog" supervision of our none 
discrimination policy —- then the agency itself must first be sure that its 
hands are clean. We have, in our discussion today given facts to further 
substantiate these observations and wish to also re~-emphasize that we are in- 
terested in our work and the goals of the Employment Service. We would like, 
if you permit, to work closely with the Division in correction of these in- 
equities. We feel that we are entitled to a fairer deal, After all, this is 


in essence what the civil rights struggle is all about. 


We hereby make the following recommendations to be included with any that were 
suggested orally todays 


1 -— That the minority group unit be empowered to include the Division of Employment 
personnel practices 


2 - The implementation of title II of Civil Rights Act 196 Article which en- 
courages staffing of these programs from groups being serviced. 


3 = Promotion of qualified persons from dead-end jobs (U.I. — Audit & Control etc.) 
to programs where their talents can be utilized 


), -j Immediate need for more democratic managerial and professional practices. 
Implementation of this policy should come from the top. Training for present and 
future management in inter-group relations should be given by qualified persons 


from the minority groups. 


5 — Evaluation and correction of present policy that reflects a minimum of re- 
commendations of minority group members for provisional appointments —- we must 
emphasize again and again that the present policy of work performance evaluation 
and recommendations of minority group members for the many provisional appointments 
appear to be arbitrary and most times capricious. 


In conclusion we say that it is imperativw that every effort be made to correct 
these inequities and we stand ready as an employee organization individually and 
collectively as well as community wise to make this a reality. 


ec: Alfred Green 
Harry Smith 
Cede. Parrish 
: fe Las! ati HC 


PROPOSAL FOR NATIONAL JOB TRAINING CENTERS 


L.: -Lntroduc tion 


National unemployment rates among minority youth, in spite of 
periods of relative national prosperity, remain at disastrous levels. 
Unemployment among Negro youth adds fuel to the fires of frustration 
and has been among the chief causes of the ghetto explosions which 
have prevailed in many urban centers, In addition, programs which do 
not prepare youth for meaningful work in our modern technological society 
at decent rates of pay are only stop-gap measures. The youth themselves 
are quick to identify their make-work character and motivation and 
follow-through become difficult to develop, 


It is therefore proposed that the Eastman-Kodak Co., a corporation 
with a firm and expanding place in the economy, provide the funding 
and equipment for the operation of a network of six job training 
centers for the purpose of training and making employable young men 
in the key urban centers of this nation, 


Il. The Problem 


Unemployment rates among all nonwhite youth in 1965, according 
to government sources, were double (25.3%) those of white youth. 
Among young men 18-19 in a study made as recently as June, 1966, it 
was determined that unemployment rates were still greater (32%). 

In fact, it is generally conceded that the Negro teenage unemploy= 
ment rate may be nearer to 40%. When we add the fact that the unenm- 
ployment rate is three times as high for drop outs as for the high 
school graduate and the drop out rate for nonwhites is almost three 
times that for whites, the unemployment and underemployment prospects 
for the nonwhite youth are many times increased. 


The McCone report on Watts, the investigations into riots in 
Cleveland, Chicago, Dayton, Jacksonville, etc. all reaval joblessness 
and the resulting poverty and alienation as an underlying cause of 
Civil disorder in our major cities.this past summer. It is to be 
expected that such explosions will reoccur unless somethig id¢ done 
to offer a ray of hope. 3 


A further cause of frustration among Negro youth as has been 
determined by CORE staff located throughout the cuauntry is stop- 
gap training which: 


1) does not prepare youth for jobs which will continue to exist in 
our increasingly automated society and which have potential of 
job advancement and career potential. 


2) does not lead to jobs that pay enough money to meet the standared 
of living shared by the majority 


3) does not provide the necessary skills and experiences so that the 
young men inovlved in the program might be encouraged to develop 
a sense of financial responsibility which will enable them to become 


financially independent, 


Ill. The Proposal 


It is therefore proposed that there be established a national 
taining program coordinated by an organization which has its roots deep 
in the heart of the ghetto communities throughout the nation and which 
offer training to young men in marketable and durable job skills. 


To implement such a program we propose the creation of §ix job 
cneters run by CORE and Eastman-Kodak in key urban centers (suggest 
the Bronx, Cleveland, New Orleasn, Balt., Rochester and Oakland, Cal.) 
where CORE has a concentration of staff and resources, 


We propose @jJ further that Eastman-Kodak provide the funds, and 
equipment for such centers and provide a series of training seminars 
for the staff of such centers, the latter to be hired by the Congress 


of Racial Equality. 


The training program shall include courses in the use of the 
euinpment and machinery as well as courses which will broaden tle horizons 
of the youth involved and develop the self-confidence and self-pride 
necessary to improve the ir chances for personal success ----citizen- 
ship education, Negro history, personal management, budgeting and 
finance, remedial reading and math skills, etc. 


IV. The Budget 


National program coordigator $.- 10,500 
Secretary 6,000 
Office and office expensew 
2 $500 monthly 6,000 
Project staff 
6 local area directors @ $9,500 48,000 
24 group and program 
training coordinators @ $7,500 180,000 
6 project secretaries @ $5,200 31,200 
Area office equipment and supplies 
2 $500 monthly for 6 offices 36,000 
Printing >, 000 
Transportation >,900 


$ 327,700 
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r— A REPORT TO THE ROCHESTER COMMUNITY 


What has happened: 


Much attention has been focused in recent months on discussions that have taken 
place between Kodak and the Fight organization. We believe the people of 
the community have a deep interest in knowing the facts. We hope 
these answers to some basic questions will remove some of the confusion which 


appears to exist and provide a better understanding of the company’s position: 


What did Fight want from Kodak? 


e Last September, Fight demanded an arrangement. with 
Kodak whereby Fight would exclusively recruit 500-600 
‘individuals with limited education and skills’’ over an 18- 


e Despite our own awareness of the need to try to develop 
employment opportunities for local people who are unable 
to find rewarding jobs and our past efforts in this direction, 
Kodak could not and cannot accept the Fight proposal. 
Simply stated, that proposal would have required Kodak 
to delegate to Fight the responsibility which management 
has to determine what Kodak's employment policies and 


e Kodak has long been concerned about this problem, and 
we believe the company’s record speaks for itself. In 1962, 
for example, we were among the first to volunteer to join 
the ‘Plans for Progress’’ program in cooperation with the 
President's Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity. 
Since then—and long before Fight appeared in our com- 
munity—our efforts to provide employment opportunities 
for members of minority groups have been increasingly 


e In four meetings last September, Kodak representatives 
repeatedly explained to Fight officials that, although we 
could not accept their demand, we would welcome their 
cooperation by referring applicants for Kodak's own job 
training activities. These discussions and subsequent corre- 
spondence produced no tangible results. Fight refused at 
all times to discuss anything but its own ‘‘proposal.”’ 
Fight began a campaign of harassment of the company. 
Realizing that this atmosphere of conflict was not beneficial 
to the community nor to constructive work on the basic 


What happens now? 


e The misunderstanding of last week is regrettable. How- 
ever, Kodak management is determined to continue to 
move forward with positive steps. The statement which 


month period, and the company would, in turn, hire and 
train these people to qualify for ‘‘entry-level positions."’ 


What was unacceptable about this proposal? 


practices shall be. For many, many years these policies 
and practices have been established and implemented by 
Kodak in the best interests of Kodak people, the company 
itself, and the community. Kodak cannot delegate decisions 
relating to recruitment, selection, and training for Kodak 
jobs to any outside person or group. 


Has Kodak done anything about job opportunities for disadvantaged people? 


more positive and far-reaching. Later, we announced plans 
for a number of new training activities to help untrained 
and under-educated people qualify for Kodak jobs. We ex- 
panded these special training activities again last fall. In all 
of our efforts we have sought and received the assistance 
of a number of community organizations in referring to us 
members of minority groups. 


What happened in the discussions between Kodak and Fight? 


problem, Kodak management decided to make one further 
attempt to solicit the cooperation of Fight. On December 
16, a different group was formed to hold discussions— 
which were held on December 19 and 20. On the latter 
date, Fight announced publicly. that Kodak had entered into 
an agreement. 

As pointed out in the Kodak statement which promptly 
followed, such an arrangement had neither been intended 
nor authorized by the company. No person had been given 
authority to sign any document on behalf of Kodak. 


follows here is a further demonstration of our intent to be 
as helpful as we can in finding answers to a difficult and 
perplexing problem that faces the community. 


What we shall do: 


For decades, Kodak has tried its best to meet human needs as they arose. Under 

the leadership of George Eastman and his successors, the company has been especially 

conscious of its responsibilities to Kodak men and women and to the communities in 

which they live. Certainly, it is not necessary to detail here all that the company has done. 
In recent years, we have become increasingly aware of the plight of 

disadvantaged people, especially among minority groups. Out of a deep and 

continuing concern for this serious social problem, Eastman Kodak Company gives 


the entire community this assurance: 


1. We have embarked on a broad expansion of our efforts to help 
upgrade the skills of, and provide employment for, disadvantaged 
people from the Rochester area — members of minority groups or 
otherwise — who lack the education and training to find rewarding 
iobs. We hope that our objective to provide hundreds of these people 
with jobs can be realized. 


2. We are using resources available to us within the company and 
elsewhere to provide appropriate training. 


3. We shall continue to solicit the assistance of community 
organizations which are sincerely willing and able to help. 


4. We shall continue to urge others to join in a coordinated attack on 
the problems of unemployment and poverty in the community. 

We are willing to share knowledge and experience with other 
employers to help promote rapid progress on a community-wide basis. 


5. We shall continue to take affirmative action to hire people from 
minority groups who already have the necessary skills and 
training for jobs at Kodak. 


e Our ability to meet these objectives will depend on many factors, To Kodak people, to our share owners, and to the business com- 
including the future demand for our products, our ability to find people munity at large, we offer this assurance: Our purpose is to upgrade 
who will respond to the opportunity, and the success of the training the skills of people so that they can meet the standards of quality 
that is offered. workmanship so necessary to the success of our business. 

We want the people of Rochester to know that we are sincere. We Our personnel policies will continue to be based on the principle 
can succeed only if we have the understanding and cooperation of of the ‘‘square deal”’: fairness to the individual—regardless of race, 
the entire community. color, creed, or national origin. 

We ask, too, that everyone recognize that, even though we ap-_ ____ Since its beginning, the company has recognized that its success 
proach this effort with a full sense of urgency, we intend to follow _, depends largely upon the skills, talents, and efforts of Kodak people. 
orderly and systematic hiring, placement, and training procedures. We believe this program for the future—what we shall do—continues 
Every person, whether he is a member of a minority group or not, has that long-established conviction, to the benefit of the company and the _ 
the right to expect individual consideration. community. 


— EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY — 
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AN ACTION PROGRAM FOR FULL \EMPLOYMENT ( Te 


a, Issued by the ae ia 


DEMOCRATIC STUDY GROU 
al FULL EMPLOYMENT STEERING COMMITTEE 


January 6, 1966 | | Congressman James H. Scheuer, Chairman 


Twenty years ago Congress declared ''...that it is the continuing 
sesponsibility of the Federal Government ... to create and maintain conditions 
which afford employment opportunities ... for those able, willing, and seeking 
to work, and to’ promote maximum employment, production, and purchasing power." 


(Public Law 304, 79th Congress, February 20, 1946, Sec. 2). This commitment 


to full employment and stable, non-inflationary economic growth has been 


described by the Joint Economic Committee of Congress: 


Full employment of labor and capital is a moving target; 
the labor force grows continuously; workers are released 
by labor-saving machinery and new techniques; new invest- 
ment increases the capacity of farms and factories. Thus, 
total demand must expand rapidly just to keep from falling 
behind rising potential output.'' (Report of the Joint 
Economic Committee, March 1964). 


Federal policies carried out, in cooperation with -.. industry, 
agriculture, labor, and state and local governments, ...'' have been successful 


in avoiding a deep, prolonged post-war depression such as followed World 


War I and earlier conflicts. But in terms of achieving and maintaining full 


employment, the record is not good. In only 3 out of .20 years has unemployment - ’ 


averaged about 3 percent, and in only 5 out of 20 years has it been 4 percent 


or less. For the entire 20 years unemployment has averaged about 4.9 percent 


and for the last 5 years 5.6 percent. The latest figure is still slightly 


over 4 percent with a non-white unemployment rate of about 25 percent. 


The Kennedy-Johnson Administrations have had an interim target of 


ree, 
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4 percent unemployment. This is a third above the 3 percent generally viewed 
as the acceptable long-term goal. It is far above the rates of 2 percent or 
less achieved during the post-World War [[f era in such other countries as 
Britain, France, Sweden, Japan and Germany. With the interim target of 4 percent 
now in view, we should now begin to prepare for early achievement of an 
unemployment rate of 3 percent. 

The setting of this 3 percent goal is no mere exercise in statistical 


definitions or abstract political philosophy. It is a vital necessity if we 


are to assure maximum efficiency in the use of our human resources--opening -o | 
avenues for millions to escape poverty and overcome racial and social barriers 


to full participation in our society. 
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For our Negro citizens, disproportionately high unemployment and 


lack of opportunity for advancement to better paying jobs are basic reasons 


for their frustration and resentment. The high over-all unemployment rates 
of recent years have also meant limited opportunities for young people seeking 
a start in the labor market. Their unemployment rate has been double or triste 
the national average, creating a dangerously discouraging atmosphere for the 
Nation's most precious resource--its youth. 

An unemployment rate of 3 percent or less continuously maintained 
over the years will open wide the doors of employment opportunity to Negroes. 
It will make it possible to hold unemployment among our youth to a minimum, 
providing maximum inducement for them to acquire the knowledge and skills needed 
to make their optimal contribution to our economy. Eliminating the hopeless- 
ness, disillusionment, and bitterness that is generated by high unemployment 
Should do much to hold down crime rates, reduce delinquency, and direct energies 
in more constsusehee aaite. 


ACHIEVING FULL EMPLOYMENT 


To achieve 3 percent unemployment in the next year or two 
we shall have to create over 3/4 million additional jobs 
and will have to produce a gross national product of over 
$900 billion by 1970. 

In 1965, the gross national product will total about $670 billion 
with unemployment averaging about 4-1/2 percent of the labor force. The 
Council of Economic Advisers has estimated that--at its 4 percent interim goal, 
now almost achieved--the economy in 1970 would produce about $895 billion of 
gross national product. We believe it is imperative that the Nation aim for 
a more defensible and healthy long-term goal of 3 percent. Even this figure 
would be well above that which has been achieved in a number of other industrial 
countries where 2 percent and below are the accepted rates of unemployment. 

At this level, in 1970, the economy would produce about $10 - $15 billion more 
of GNP per year. At this level, the economy would create over 1.3 million new 
jobs per year to absorb the expected increase in the labor force as a result 
of the increasing population of working age, and at least 2 million new jobs 


per year to take the place of those eliminated by technological progress-- 


a total of over 3-1/2 million new jobs per year. 


tith the rate of technological progress remaining high, it would be 
a bold man indeed who concluded that we would increase our real output per 
worker any less rapidly in the 1970's than in recent years. This would mean 
that with employment rising at 1-1/2 percent per year and output per worker 
at almost 3 percent per year, total real output of goods and services (real 
GNP) would need to rise at least 4 percent per year during the 1970's if 
unemployment is to remain stable. 
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If we were to average 3 percent unemployment rather than 4 percent 
between now and 1980 we would have to create about 1 million additional jobs; 
if we are to do it within the next year or two, as we should, we would have 
to add over 3/4 million additional jobs. We believe this is entirely possible 
and should be an immediate goal of public and private economic policies. This 
implies an economy which can support almost 81 million civilian jobs by 1970 
and almost 96 million civilian jobs by 1980. 

In setting these dimensions for the economic opportunities of a full 
employment economy, we recognize that they are but informed estimates. But 
practical men cannot wait until 1980 to find out what their targets should be 
and we believe the estimates are sufficiently accurate for guiding thinking 
about how to achieve full employment in a year to two, and to maintain a vigorous 
economy. What is needed is an Action Program with a balanced combination of 
government monetary and fiscal policies combined with improved public and 
private policies concerning wages, prices, and employment. 


MONETARY POLICY 


Monetary ease accompanied by relatively low interest rates is 
essential to a full employment policy. Ready availability of 
credit alone cannot get us to full-employment but tight money 
can make it impossible. 

Achteving and maintaining stability in a prowing economy requires 
that total demand of consumers, business, and government should be equal to 
total output at full employment and that total demand and total supply should 
increase at the same rate from year to year. This is possible only if money 
and credit are continually available at reasaqnable rates of interest. 

Although ready availability of funds at low interest rates will not 


cause business investment or expansion if demand is inadequate and profit 


expectations poor, more sanguine business expectations will fail to produce 


i (cont ) ry, eddition, the general level of prices) tends to go up about 
1-1/2 percent per year. (It appears that when wholesale prices are approximately 
constant, as in recent years, the average value per unit of gross national 
product (GNP deflator) has risen about 1-1/2 percent per year. The expetts 
seem to believe that this reflects both imperfections in the measurement of quality 
changes in our price indexes and the treatment of government wage increases as 
prices increase, though this is not the practice in regard to the private 
economy). If we assume this will continue in the future as in the past, then 
in current prices gross national product would continue to increase at about 
5-1/2. percent per year at full employment and by 1980 would be more than double 
this year's output, or about $1-1/2 trillion in 1980 dollars. 


The population might reach 245 million by 1980 which means that the 
amount of goods and services produced would be about $6,200 per person in 
1980 as compared to about $3,500 in 1965. This would mean about a 75 percent 
increase in the output of goods and services per capita, including the effects 
of continued modest price increases. 
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and maintain full employment if financial markets are tight and interest rates 
relatively high. Home building will be slowed if prospective purchasers find 
financing difficult and rates excessive. Small businesses, which are the first 
to be refused credit, must restrict output, e~ployment, and new investment. 
State and local gcvernments also find that financing of needed public facilities 
becomes more difficult or even impossible. 

The financial system >£ the United States is so complex that it is 
easy to lose sight of the most important fact about monetary policy: it cannot 
Buarantee full ervloyment but it can either prevent it or facilitate it. 
Therefore, monetary policy mus* be coordin2ted with other policies if we are 
to respond adequately to unemployment, balance-of-peyments problems and 
inflationary pressures. 

A prime example is the recent action of the Federal Reserve Board 
who by raising the discount rate to 4-1/2 percent, the highest level in 
35 years, may impede our advance toward full employment and a sustained 
full-employment growth rate. This dramatically illustrates the need for 
coordination of monetary policy with fiscal policy. Therefore, we recommend 
that the President initiate whatever action is necessary to assure this policy 
coordination in order to guarantee the ready availability of credit so necesaary 
to sustain high vaca of economic growth. 


FISCAL POLICY 


Federal fiscal policies should contribute to achieving and 
maintaining full employment without inflation. Given the 
Support of appropriate monetary policies, they can largely 
assure success. 


The Federal Government's expenditures and tax policies affect every 
individual, business, and State and local government units. Only within the 
past two years have we begun to use these fiscal tools effectively to reduce 
unemployment. We have yet to demonstrate our willingness to use them to 
achieve and maintain full ecmployrent without inflation. In thls case, the main 
task of fiscal policy is to stimulate the cconony, either through expenditures 
or tax reduction, to grow rapidly enough to reduce existing unemployment and 
to absorb rising productivity and a growing labor force. This can be made more 
difficult by a number of consideretions. A prime example is the problem of 
adjusting policies in the light of the possible inflationary impact of rising 
defense spending generated by the war in Victrem. Another problem arises 


because with our progressive tax structure, as GNP grows, tax revenues grow 
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even faster, thus tending to retard economic growth short of full employment. 


The first case may requ re reduction in non-defense spending and/or increased 
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taxes. The second case would call for a reduction in taxes and/or increased 
lab lic auiadicuces sufficiently large so as to stimulate growth and offset 
the fiscal drag. From this, it can be seen that fiscal policy involves care- 
ietiy balancing Federal tax and expenditure policies. The essential question 
is one involving allocation of resources. Thus when stimulation i8 needed, 
fiscal policy should be based on owl fares when the social benefits from 
these expenditures in areas such as education, health, urban development 
and transportation exceed the social benefits from additional resources devoted 
to private expenditures. 4 The same question of priorities applies when 
fiscal policy is used to slow down an overheated economy. 

Tax reduction and reform are essential ingredients in a full 

employment program which will contribute to the elimination 

of poverty. 

The Federal tax system is made up of a complex of levies, some 
falling on individual and corporate incomes, and others on specific trans- 
actions. In general, as the economy grows, the ratio of Federal revenues 
to the gross national product tends to rise. At the present time, the 
addition bo Federal revenues is about $7 billion per year. Since expenditures 
are not necessarily related to the growth in gross national peeeee. Federal 
revenues tend to rise faster than Federal expenditures leading to "fiscal drag". 

These features carry two implications for a full employment policy. 
First, the Federal tax system is the nation's most powerful automatic 
stabilizer since any reduction in incomes or expenditures immediately results 
in a more than proportionate fall in Federal revenues. To maintain stability 
therefore it is important that the progressivity of the Federal tax system be 
maintained or increased, particularly since the State and local tax systems 
have very little cyclical flexibility. 

Second, a Federal tax structure that provides a maximum of automatic 
stabilizing action will, at the same time, provide a maximum of fiscal drag 
if left alone for extensive periods of time. The amount by which Federal 
revenues increase will go up from year to year as the economy grows, creating 
larger and larger withdrawals of funds which may not necessarily be offset by 
increases in expenditures. 

The Federal tax structure, therefore, can stabilize the economy at 


persistently high unemployment rates and, indeed, there are reasonable grounds 


This does not mean the relevant choice is between all public or 


all private expenditures. When public expenditures are used, the initial 
increase in output occurs in the public sector, but succeeding increases 

occur in the private sector. The real choice is, therefore, between whether 
the initial round of expenditures should occur in the private or public sector. 


‘ = 

“to suspect that this is what happened in the late 1950's and early 1960's. 
Persistent and steady expansion of the economy toward full employment over 

the last several years is clearly related to the efforts of the Kennedy-Johnson 
Administrations to reduce the drag of the Federal budget on private economic 
activity. 

Another feature of the Federal tax system is the large number of — 
‘‘Loopholes" or special exemptions and exemptions which are incorporated in the 
tax code and relieve certain forms of income -- or portions of income -- from 
taxation. These special features erode the tax base, resulting in higher 
rates on the remainder of taxable income. Serious attention should be given 
to correcting these inequities. 

Finally, we must recognize that over the years ahead we is hall have 
to face the problems created by the immense productivity of the Federal tax 
System as a generator of revenue while, at the same time, state and local 
governments struggle desperately to make their tax sources provide the revenue 
for skyrocketing social needs, especially in our growing metropolitan areas. 
Some way must be found to use the broad, general, nationally applicable Federal 
tax system as a means of solving some of the mounting problems of state and 
local governments. 

We urge that our colleagues in deciding the form this program should 
take will assure that it meets at least the minimum criteria of diverting a 
portion of the increase revenues to aid the state and local governments in 
financing the public facilities and services--a task which they are finding 


increasingly difficult to do in an equitable manner. 


PROVIDING A MINIMUM INCOME 


The time has come when we must begin to provide a minimum 
income for everyone. 


Although we cannot hope to return to the early American frontier 
society of individual independent family farmers, we can recreate in our 
modern industrial urban environment the economic conditions for that cherished 
independence and individualism. We can assure everyone an adequate minimum 
income. 

Indeed, we now provide this after a fashion in a variety of programs 
that are too often subject to the indignities of a means test. Too often, it is 
also the case that these programs, hampered by inadequate funds and staff, 
perpetuate dependency and poverty rather than provide the means and motivation 


to break the cycle. 


ee oe 
This goal could be implemented in two ways. First a floor could 
be provided through a negative tax on income. A scheme which could make an 


important c ontribution to the assurance of a living income can easily be 


devised. Second, our social insurance programs (OASDI, unemployment 
insurance, workman's compensation, etc.) could be improved and geared to 
provide a floor undcr individual and family incomes. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE DECISIONS 


Decisions on goverrment expenditures should take into consideration 
their consequences for stability and growth in our economy and 

their contribution to the elimination of poverty and the realization 
of opportunity for all. 


Public expenditures--Federal, state, and local--must meét tive test 
first of all that they provide services which individuals and private organiza- 
tions cannot provide, or cannot provide efficiently and reliably, In addition, 
it is a first principle of cound programming of public expenditures that they 
should be as stable, predictable, and as closely geared to long-term needs as 
is feasible. Attempts to turn government expenditures on and off for purposes 
of stabilizing the exonomy inevitably run up against the hard fact that public 
spending is slow to start up and difficult to stop suddenly, unless we wish 
to build excessive waste into public budgets. 

It is further characteristic of public expenditures that there must 
be continuing concern for the achievement of an appropriate balance between 
Federal responsibility for essential public services and the coordinate 
responsibility on the part of state and local units of government. Considerations 
both ot economy en! flexibility in edapting to differing local requirements 
call for decision making at that level of government consiétent with the 
character of the specified program. Thus, it is clear that national defense 
and the space program must be tasks of the Federal government, while it is 
equally clear that such functions as police and tire protection are local 
matters. However, there are < number of important areas where there are strong 
arguments for coordinatied actions ty all levels of government. Familiar fields 
are education, health ard welfare, conservation, housing, urban renewal, mass 
transit, and even encouragement of the arts and humanities. 

If public expenditure programs are guided by consideratbons of long- 


term needs, then the government programs at all levels will make a maximum 


Undoubtedly, we will not be able to make 


contribution to economic stability. 


every conceivable expenditure that might be inthe public Interest. There are 


limits to our resources, large as they are. But in an economy in which per 
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capita gross national product is growing by 2-1/2 percent per year in real 
terms, and is rapidly approaching a trillion dollars per year, we should 
certainly be able to afford sufficient public expenditures to meet many of 


these needs, providing a richer and more interesting life to all and a 


minimum level of decency and comfort for every American. 


ANTI-INFLATION POLICIES 


We must maintain a stable general level of prices if our 
programs for a full employment economy are to succeed in 
the Long-run. 


Inflation is not a pressing danger when there is substantial 

unemployment of labor, broad-scale idle capacity in industry, and severe 
| competition for customers and jobs. It is only when economic policy is 
successful enough to generate full employment of Labor and capital that 
inflation offers any serious problem. > 

Inflation encourages inefficiency in the allocation of resources; 

it leads to instability, recession, and unemployment; it contributes to 
balance-of-payments difficulties; and it jeopardizes the success of programs 


for income maintenance. It generally hits hardest those families and individuals 


who can least afford to bear its burdens. 

Clearly, an appyvopriate balance between monetary and fiscal policies 
is the first prerequisite to an anti-inflation program. 

Thus, to the extent that the war in Vietnam or other international 
developments require an increased proportion of our national resources, fiscal 
and monetary policies should be readjusted to insure that this does not produce 


inflation. In the process any curtailing of public programs or of private 
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spending should be concentrated where they will reduce the competition for 
scarce Labor, materials, and industrial capacity. At the same time, we must 
cone inue the drive Apadsisst poverly by pra cope W eatanea carefully designed to provide 


! jobs for those whom the normal labor market processes leave without work 


opportunities. 

Over and beyond government monetary and fiscal policies, it is 
necessary that business and labor cooperate in generating wages and prices 
that are consistent with a non-inflationary, full employment economy. We 


believe that if labor and industry and government officials all understand 


3in this country we are a good deal more sensitive to inflation than 

‘a are other industrialized nations including Japan and our West European allies. 
a Over the past decade, our record of price stability has been unmatched by any 

sd of these nations. On the other hand, these countries are a good deal more 
sensitive to unemployment as shown by their unwillingness to accept unemployment 


above 2 percent. 
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the requirements of such a policy, they will find ways to operate a flexible 
and, at the same time, non-inflationary system of price and wage adjustments 
without need for direct wage and price controls. 

The Council of Economic Advisers wage-price guidelines are a start 
in this direction and they have received Presidentail endorsement as well as 
widespread Congressional and public Support. We should strengthen the existing 
wage-price guidelines activities of the President and his Council and should 
also investigate the possibilities for establishing procedures for making such 
judgements which allow the public, including industry and labor, to participate 
in their development. The possibility of regular Congressional review of the 
guidelines and responses to them also merits analysis and consideration. 
Public hearings, giving the various interests a platform, might be another way 
to provide an atmosphere conducive to responsible decision-making. | 

In addition, it is necessary to preserve the benefits of free 
competition by vigorous governmental action, particularly anti-trust action. 
Our living standards reflect our success in uSing free competition, decentralized, 


economic power, and marketplace 
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allocation of goods and services. These have stimulated efficient production, 


technological progress, managerial innovations, and provided greater consumer 


choice than any other economic system known to man. Therefore, we urge the 


most vigorous efforts possible on the part of regulatory agencies to curb 


unfair business practices and to preserve the benefits of free competition. Pe 


EMPLOYMENT, EDUCATION, TRAINING: A WAY OUT OF POVERTY ar 


Employment at a living wage plus basic education and training 

are needed by most of those now living in poverty. Full 

participation in American life and escape from poverty, 

discrimination and ghetto living require opportunities for 

jobs, education and training far beyond those now being 
provided. 


Poverty is not a homogenous product, and the War on Poverty must 
ee many weapons. In combating poverty, lasting benefits will come only 
from programs which enable the poor to take and keep themselves out of poverty. 
Any program which does not have this as a goal would require a continuation 
of the present and apparently unending flow of benefits to the same families, 


generation after generation. 


For those for whom self-support is not possible, a comprehensive 


attack on poverty must be supported by other appropriate income-maintenance 


measures. (See page 6.) 


However, the primary emphasis in the comprehensive attack on 


poverty must be on programs designed to facilitate the escape from pvuverty |. 
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: : by way of education, training, and employment. Progress will be facilitated 
in an economy where aggregate demand is adequate to provide a full employment 
environment. Changes in the level of demand have significant impact on the 
effectiveness of various components of the program. Thus, programs now under 
way to provide the basic and vacational skills required for successful entry 
into the labor market can only be effective if there are job openings. Since 
one of the primary goals has been to change hopelessness and despair into 

| confidence and determination, if there are no jobs for those who have 


; qualified themselves the programs may have negative effects. Our dynamic 


economy has never, even in the depression, been without job 
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openings, and the notion of filling all of them iis as absurd as the: 


idea of eliminating 211, even frictional, unemployment. Thus, even if 
the economy * stimulated by an expanded war effort in Viet Nam should 
produce 3 percent uneuployment less than 10 percent of those families 
now in poverty would be lifted above the poverty line and the level of 
unemployment among Nez,roecs would be unacceptably high. Thus it is clear 
that there will not be jobs for the people we ure trying to help unless 


positive stevs are talicn, 


In ours economy, more than 14 million people experience unemployment 


every year. This year, 500 thoussnd were unemployed for over 15 weeks, 
and about 300 thousend for over 26 weeks, Perhaps the most discouraging 
fact is that 2 million familh heads whe worked full-time do not earn 
enough to live above the poverty line, In addition, it is estimated 
that about 2 million poor people have given up looking for jobs and 
are not counted as unemnloyed in the statistics, though they could, 
if given the chance, be productiva members of society, 

Table I estimates the changes occurring in the poverty status 
of families and unrelated individuals as national unemployment decreases 
from the March 1964 rate of 5.” percent to 3 percent, As can be seen 
the effects are impressive -- over 2 million people would be released 
from the shackles of poverty, 

However, even at this rate of unemployment there will remain many 
among the poor who lack the opportunity to assume a productive place 
in society, While this so-called “hard core" could be reduced by further 
increases in totsl demand thrcugzh tax reduction or general expenditure 
increase the resulttan: inflationary presscres would be greater than we 
are able to assume. in these cireumsterces, creation of special programs 
to provide opportuntttes Sor about ous million vould be moat affective 
particularly if in thea pxecess basic cducation end training are provided, 
Such an effort could, if necessary, be increased for as Table II shows 
the potential for such jobs in our economy is very great. Such efforts 
would reduce unemployment while winimiscing the risk of inflation. As 
a by-product, we would have a more skilled and productive labor force. 
This is critical now, when rising demands of the Viet Nam War threaten 


to create inflationary pressures and a tipht Labor tus. ork. 


Therefore, we propose a public cmmloyment-training, program stressing 


sub-professional and aide-type employment and training for jobs which 


serve the public intcrest, 
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TABLE § - CHANGES IN POVERTY POPULATION WITH FALL I! 


Estimat 
Number of People in People h 
Poverty in March 1964 Poverty Wt 
at 5.4% Rate 
Unemployment Rate 5 4 
Members of Male- 

headed Families 22. 100,000 6 
(includin 
child 

Members cf Female- 
headed Fami'ies 7.600 000 


me oy 


Unrelated Individua’s 
(Females) 3.500 ,000 


Unrelated Individua!s 
(Males) 1. 400,000 


TOTALS 34, 600,000 8 


FALL §N NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 


Estimated Number of Estimated Number of 

eople Moving Out of People Moving Out of 

erty When Unemployment Poverty When Unemployment 
Rate Falls From Rate Falls From 


5.4% to 4.5% 5.4% to 3% 


2 | 
+! 
soe 
* ~ 
1960 bees 


612,000 1,600. 000 
ncluding heads and | 
children) 


160,000 520.000 
47,000 140,000 


34.000 110, 000 


853,000 2,350,000 
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Great Society Goals Potential Employment* 
(in Thousands) 


Health 1,200 


Education (including libraries) 2,000 


Beautification and recreation 1,000 : 


Urban improvement and development , ! 
(including transportation) 600 F 

i 

Welfare and other public services | i 


(including control and prevention i 
of crime and delinquency) 300 


TOTAL 5,100 


_%*These figures are estimates and are used to illustrate orders of magnitude. | 
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Such a public employment-training program could satisfy a coincidence 

of needs in our economy. The need for jobs for the poor, the need for 
better prepared workers, and the need for public services for the Nation 
are equally important and compel lin); justifications for this program, A 

- program to expand the opportunities for useful jobs would (1) give many 
of the unemployed poor a chance to lift themselves out of poverty by 
work and trainin; which better prepared them while providing satisfaction 


and adequate wages and (2) at the same time, provide services in areas 


where resources have not been developed or allocated to meet long recognized | 


public needs, 


The proyram would not have to create either the needs or the labor 


resources; they already exist. It would bring into the active labor market 
com those who otherwise would be doomed to live out their lives outside of 


the economy. It would do this by providing Federal financial support 


for wages. The public has been crying for improved services in the fields 
of health, education, urban improvement, beautification, etc. 

Under such a program, sub-professional jobs created in medical 
institutions could provide needed assistance to doctors and nurses, 

These jobs could include nurses’ aides, physical therapy aides, dieticians’ 


aides, and orderlies., It would also be possible to provide better 


a nursing homes and care for the aged by training aides for the nurses 
and therapists for home visitation services, 


In the schools, there are needs for teacher-aides, as well as for 


recreation and playground aides. Added personnel would enable us to 
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open schools, libraries, museums, art galleries and playgrounds on 


evenings and weekends and during summers, 


Additional sub-professional help can improve the beauty of our 


Nation by working, in highway maintenance and pardening, waterfront 
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' clean-up, ,rounds-keeping, park construction and maintenance, slum-clean- 

j up, and minor repair of public buildings. Urban life could be further 

| improved by the work of aides to building inspectors, public health officials, 
3 Sanitation officials, air and water pollution control personnel, 

Outreach service provided by aides could help our welfare and 


social service agencies to reach those whom we have failed in the past, 
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Home-makers and other home helpers could mean needed services for the 
chronically ill and large families. The control and prevention of crime 


and delinquency could benefit from the insights and assistance provided 
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These are but a few examples; once thr pro,ram is in operation 
private and public or;,anizations will develop additional jobs of this 
type. 

The ideal would bie to furnish a job with basic education and 
training which could open opportunities in the public service for 
the poor. Ultimately, acquisition of education, work discipline 


and work experience will enable many to acquire upward mobility and 


make the shift into private employment. 

The structure of the program should be one of direct employment 
by public and non-profit private institutions receiving Federal reimburse- 
ment for the wages, supervision, and training expenses. A cash contribution 
(perhaps ten percent) by the employing institution would insure that 
the new employees were performing useful and constructive function, 
There would need to be a maintenance effort provision to insure that 
the proyram was not used to avoid increases to meet norinal increases in 
loads, 

The public employees will be trained on the job by the institutions 


which hire them. This approach to training for subprofessional jobs is 


current practice, In some cases, more extensive vocational training may 


be necessary before the employee starts working on the job, and it is 
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expected that this would be provided for by the hiring institution, or 
by government sponsored pro,,rams, 

Success in breaking the poverty cycle will Vradually reduce Aq 
the number who cannot move up the vocational ladder for one reason 
Or another. Hence, eventually the pro,ram should produce its own 
demise, out of its very succsss in reducing poverty. 

A public employment-training pro,;ram would have a number of 
apill-over affects. : 

The program by increasing the demand for this type of labor : . 


would tend to reinforce existing statutory minimum wages. Since wages 


would be at the low end of the wage scale, there would be an incentive 
for workers to move into private sector employment. Further, the program 
could acquaint the employer with the advantages of nondiscriminatory 
hiring of persons willin,, to work and eager to acquire new skills, The 
pro,,ram would not require the initiation of a larye amount of supportive 


services but would draw upon already existing programs, 
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The proyram represents an investment in individuals who through 
experience have been convinced that little is expected of them and who 
fulfill this prophecy, 

The philosophy of the program is simple: 

(1) the work to be performed is both useful and needed and 
(2) there is, among the poor, a tremendous reservoir of latent potential 
which can and must be tapped -- for as a nation we cannot afford to forego 
the fruits of their labor. Ina real sense, we can draw an analogy 
between many of these individuals and our returning GI's after World War II. 
Just as the latter had been deprived of two, three, or four years of 
education and training at a vital juncture in their lives, the former have 
been deprived of the opportunity to enter the mainstream of American 
life. As the GI Bill was, in large measure, an answer in the first 
instance; a well-balanced pro;,ram of useful work, basic education, and 
training can be expected to assist the vast majority of ehi poor in 
finding a new sense of personal dignity and worth by making a substantial 


contribution to themselves and their society. 
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Rights Aides 


First Step Taken. . 
To End Racial | 
Issue, Sabato Says: 


The 19 craft unions in the 
Cincinnati Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council will 
bold open examinations for 
journeymen in the near fu- 
ture with representatives -of 


sion as observers. 

Hugo A. Sabato, chairman 
of the Ohio Civil Rights Com- 
mission, says the council will 
notify the commission ‘of :the 
scheduled dates and places 
for all examinations well in 
advance. 

“The commission views this 
agreement as the beginning 
of the resolution of the prob- 
lem involving equal opportu- 

rity for Negroes in becoming 
member of the building 
trades unions,” Sabato says. 


from all of the union people 
‘in this endeavor. 


To Observe 
Examinations 


the Ohio Civil Rights Commis- 


“WE EXPECT nothing but 
full and sincere co-operation 


THE Co aa was 
told by John. C. Appiari 
business representative of 
Trades Council, that: a s 
indicates there ‘will bean 
for more workers in the « 
struction industry in 19 


than are now available. 
_—., wrote the Cau 
past few years, we have. 
1000-2000 qualified b 
tradesmen constantly " 
“In anticipation. of : 
creased construction in .t 
area, our crafts will ae 
“We therefore propose | 
have our crafts set up. 
aminations to examine peo- 
or creed, to qualify peop e 
for this anticipated work. « 
“WE WILL BE holdi 


7 “As you know, during 4 
ployed. 

greater labor pool. 

ple, irrespective of race, coler 
standard industry e 


tions as tage a this ‘ante 
| “The Council representa- ‘to - 
tives said we might invite 


any persons we thought ad- Vs 

visable to be present as ob- 

servers when the tests are tered on 8 referral list ® 
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we have invite r. Bruce de t make - "en 

Green, president of the Cin- grade they, 

cinnati Branch of the Na- The Civil Rights Commie 

tional Assn. for the Advance- sion was asked ty. nvedtine 

ment of Colored poo a to City Council to inve 

observe the testing as a rep- charges of racial discrimina- 

resentative of the community. tion in the building trades. 
“He has agreed and we It is due to finish its ane 

will notify him of the tegt- tigation Jan. 21. 


ing schedule as it develops,” 


Ohio Civil Rights Commission 

603 Schmidt Building 

431 Main Street 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

Phone: 241 6605 FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Cincinnati, Ohio The 19 craft unions represented in the 


Cincinnati Building and Construction Trades Council have agreed to 


conduct open examinations for journeymen in the near future in 
cooperation with the Ohio Civil Rights Commission, it was announced 
today by Hugo A. Sabato, Commission Chairman. 

"The Council will notify. the Commission of the scheduled date 
and place for all examinations well in advance. We will then make 


a public announcement concerning this and the requirements necessary 


for qualification for examination," Mr. Sabato stated. 

He added, "The Commission views this agreement as the beginning 
of the resolution of the problem involving equal opportunity for 
Negroes in becoming members of the Building Trades unions. We expect 
nothing but full and sincere cooperation from all of the union people 
in this endeavor." | 

The Commission Chairman received a letter from Mr. John c. 
Appiarius, Business Representative of the Trades Council, on Monday, 
January 3, which stated: 

"we have just made a survey of possible construction work 
scheduled to be otertes: ts the year of 1966. If this work materializes, 
we will have more than enough jobs to take care of the qualified 
unemployed that we have had to carry over the last four years. As you 
know, d@during the past few years, we have had 1000-2000 qualified 
Building Tradesmen constantly unemployed. 

: "In anticipation of increased construction in this area, our 
crafts will need a greater labor pool. We therefore propose to have 
our crafts set up examinations to examine people, irrespective of race, 
color or creed to qualify people for this anticipated work. we: eSi2 be 
holding standard industry examinations as soon as this anticipated work 
materializes, to determine the ability of any one wishing to take the 
test. These people will be registered on a referral list and ranked 


according to the grade they make on the examination." 
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Ohio Civil Rights Commission 
603 Schmidt Building 

431 Main Street 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
Phone: 241 6605 


After receiving the letter, Commission representatives met with 
Trade Council representatives to go into the details and procedures 
in order to clarify what would occur. 

"From this fruitful conference came the agreement that the 
first tests will be held within the next 45 days and further, that 
all tests will be announced within 90 days," Mr. Sabato said. 

“The Council representatives said that we might invite any persons 
we thought advisable to be present as observers when the tests are 
administered. In this regard we have invited Dr. Bruce Green, President 
of the Cincinnati Branch of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, to observe the testing as a representative of 
the community. He has agreed and we will notify him of the testing 
schedule as it develops," Mr. Sabato added. 

This agreement developed through the Commission's investigation 


of racial discrimination in employment in the Building Trades Industry 


unions and contractors following a request by Cincinnati City Council 


to conduct the probe. The Commission has concluded its investigation 
of 89 contractors and is scheduled to complete its fact finding efforts 


with the 41 local unions on January 2l. 


Press Release Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
January 11, 1966 217--West 125 Street, New York, N. Y¥. 


NEGRO AMERICAN LABOR COUNCIL 
SHIFTS FROM STRATEGY OF ATTACK 
TO ALLIANCE WITH UNION LABOR 


At ‘the first meeting of the National Executive Board of the Negro 
American Labor Council in 1966 for the reformulation of policy, 
program and strategy, the position was adopted to shift from its 
original strategy of attack upon the AFL.CIO on account of race bias 
to one of alliance and cooperation, because of its change in policy 
and program to wipe out racial discrimination in the House of Labor. | 


The Negro American Labor Council will continue to combat specific con- 


ditions of color bias in unions wherever they may be found, stated 
A. Philip Randolph, President of Negro American Labor Council, at its 
headquarters in New York City, today. | 

The Board was highly conscious and insistent upon the need of 
stepping up pressure for the implementation of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and the votine Rights Act of 1965, for legislation enabling Negroes 


in the south to serve on juries, and for the protection against 


violence and murder of civil rights workers. 


The Council called for no slowing down in the civil rights re- 
volution. There was, however, general and strong sentiment for shifting 
emphasis by the Civil Rights movement from conventional civil rights 


demands to one of focus on economic issues, principally jobs. There ~ 


was an expression of some serious concern about the effect of automation 
upon the future of the black workers who are largely without skills, 
training and education. 

While, the business of eliminating racial discrimination has yet 
a long way to go, the Board acknowledged that some progress has been 
and is being made, through a consistent and constant educational action 
campaign in city central bodies, state federations, national and 
local unions under the leadership of George Meany and Walter Reuther. 
Moreover, in terms of political realities, it was felt that it is 
vir tually impossible for the Civil Rights movement to achieve its 
objectives without the support of labor, in the economic field. Nor 
can labor win its battles without a coalition with the Negro and 
liberal forces. 

Other objectives of the new program discussed and vigorously urged 
included: (1) The appointment of a Negro to membership on the AFL.CIO 
Executive Council, when the next vacancy cecurs; (2) placement of 
Negroes on policy making bodies of national unions, City Central and 
State bodies; (3) appointment to staff, professional and clerical 
positions; (4) fight for repeal of Section 14B of the Taft-Hartley Act; 
(S) join in War on Poverty; (6) cooperate with the AFL-CIO Committee 
for Political Education to wage a massive nation-wide registration 
drive, especially in the south to elect a Civil Rights Congress in 1966; 
(7) support of a minimum wage of $2 an hour, with unlimited and 


extended coverage applicable to every state in the United States; 


o 3 « 


(8) massive public works program to provide more jobs; (9) integration 
of Negroes in apprenticeship training programs; (10) support of the 
on.job vocational training for integration of Negro workers in mass 
production industries presented by the Cleveland Chapter of the 

Negro American Labor Council; (11) support of Transport Workers 

Union strike; (12) program for organization of the unorganized black 
and white working poor, especially in the south; (13) an abolition of 
the Black Ghettoes which will bring billions of dollars into the homes 
of black and white workers and provide low-cost and middle-income 
housing for all Americans. 

Plans are being developed fcr a delegation of the Negro American 
Labor Council to go to Washington to assist the AFL-CIO in its campaign 
to eliminate Section 14B of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The next national Convention of the Negro American Labor Council 
will be held in Baltimore, Maryland, May 27.29, 1966. Troy Brailey, 
President of Baltimore Chapter, was appointed Convention City 


Chairman, said Mr. Randolph. 


JAMES H. SCHEUER COMMITTEE ON 
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An Action Program for Full Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 19, 1966 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention of the House to a 
report made by the Full Employment 
Steering Committee of the Democratic 
Study Group. This committee, com- 
posed of a group of freshmen Members 
of Congress, with myself as chairman 
and Mr. Revuss as adviser, includes Mr. 
CONYERS, Mr. WILLIAM Forp, Mr. GILLI- 
GAN, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. Hicks, Mr. IrR- 
WIN, Mr. JAcosBs, Mr. KREBS, and Mr. 
SCHISLER. While all these members con- 
cur with the basic approach of the re- 
port, not all of them agree with every 
one of the specific observations or pro- 
posals it contains, other than the em- 
ployment program, in which they all 
concur. 

The committee proposes the establish- 
ment of a program which would even- 
tually provide perhaps 1 million “hard 
core’? unemployed with basic education, 
training, and publicly financed employ- 
ment in subprofessional jobs. These 
jobs would be in the nature of aids to 
doctors, nurses, laboratory personnel, 
and orderlies in hospitals, as assistants 
to home nurses and physical and occu- 


pational therapists, as helpers in librar- 
ies and assistants to teachers and 


administrative staff in schools, as mu- 
seum aids and playground and recrea- 
tion assistants, and as assistants to 
probation officers and those fighting 
crime and delinquency. 

Further subprofessional aids could 
be employed to improve the beauty of 
our Nation by working on highway main- 
tenance, waterfront cleanup, park con- 
struction as well as maintenance and 
groundskeeping. Urban life could be 
further improved by provision of aids 
to building inspectors, public health offi- 
cials, sanitation officials, and water and 
air pollution control personnel. 

The key goals of the program are: 


First. Providing vitally needed assist- 
ance to the health care and educational 
institutions of our country which are at 
present sorely understaffed with profes- 
sionals, many of whom must spend val- 
uable time in tasks which could be 


performed by aids. 
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In the light of current programs for 
expansion of medical services and edu- 
cational facilities, our health and educa- 
tion professionals will be in increasingly 
short supply in the future. ‘These aids, 
by adding to our effective labor supply 
in urgently needed job categories, are a 
basic necessity now that rising demands 
of the war in Vietnam threaten to create 
inflationary pressures which will be ag- 
gravated in the months ahead by an in- 
creasingly tight labor market. 


Second. Strengthening the system of 
voluntary health institutions which must 
rely in large part on the efforts of vol- 
untary fundraising and volunteer serv- 
ices to supplement their incomes in or- 
der to meet their personnel and financial 
needs. The use of aids for whose sala- 
ries the local institutions will be reim- 
bursed by the Federal Government, will 
not only permit the provision of better 
medical services by these institutions but 
will also reduce the fundraising burden 
of civic leaders. 


Third. Lessening the drain on welfare 
and other supportive community services 
by providing a halfway house or way sta- 
tion for those who have never been a 
part of the employment pool and who, 
through the program, will for the first 
time find their way into the labor force. 


Fourth. Recognizing that in 1966 jobs 
are at the heart of the civil rights strug- 
gle. The main lesson gained from the 
experience of the past year, particularly 
in recent months during which unrest 
has given vent to violence and near 
violence in urban centers throughout the 
country, is that the. vital need for jobs 
lies at the heart of the despair, bitterness, 
and frustration breeding such explosions. 

Investigators seeking the cause and 
prevention of Watts and similar destruc- 
tive outbursts have universally reported 
the eagerness on the part of the poverty 
stricken to be gainfully employed. Ef- 
forts to convert the heretofore “untouch- 
ables’? of our. society into gainfully em- 
ployed members of the labor force not 


only will enhance their status as human 


beings who can have pride in themselves 
as people but will also give them satisfac- 
tion that they are providing critically 
needed services for their communities 
and their country. , 

I would also like to call attention of 
the House to the perceptive and thought- 
ful editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post on January 9, 1966. 
The editorial and the report follow: 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 9, 1966] 
TRAINING FOR STABILITY 


The news that the unemployment rate 
fell to 4.1 percent in December underscores 
the relevance of a proposal made by the 
Democratic Study Group for providing 
1 million of the hard-core unemployed with 
basic education and vocational training. 
There were nearly 2.9 million Americans 
without jobs in December. If the present 
economic expansion is to continue without 
creating additional inflationary pressures, a 
way must be found to add them and other 
disadvantaged people who will shortly enter 
the labor force to the ranks of the gainfully 
employed. 

- The Democratic Study Group report, pre- 
pared under the able chairmanship of Rep- 
resentative JAMES H. SCHEUER, Of New York, 
envisions a public employment training pro- 
gram in which the unemployed would provide 
needed services in the fields of health, edu- 
cation, and urban improvement. Since the 
wages paid for such jobs would be at the 
low end of the wage scale, there would be a 
strong incentive for the better workers in 
the program to move into private industry. 

This proposal effects a marriage between 
the need for more subprofessional service 
workers and the desirability of training those 
who tend to be disqualified for employment 
because of poor education. But it would 
better satisfy the demands of an economy 
that may soon be confronted with tight labor 
markets if the public employment program 
were tied to a parallel effort by private 
industry. 

As the rate of employment falls below 
4 percent of the labor force, private employ- 
ers are going to encounter difficulties in fill- 
ing positions on the lower rungs of the skill 
ladder. This squeeze on the supply side of 
the labor market might be eased by a coop- 
erative arrangement under which the Govy- 
ernment provides basic education in a public 
service-training program and private indus- 


try completes the task of selecting candidates 


for their own job-training programs. 


Tight labor markets, as experience sug- 
gests, are the best antidotes to hard-core 
unemployment. But they are likely to in- 
tensify inflationary pressures unless steps 
are taken to augment the supply of basically 
educated labor. A program such as that 
suggested by Mr. SCHEUER’sS group, coordi- 
nated with the efforts of private industry, 
would smooth the transition to a higher 
level of national employment. 


AN ACTION PROGRAM FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT 


(Issued January 6, 1966, by the Democratic 
Study Group Full Employment Steering 
Committee, Congressman JAMES H. 
SCHEUER, chairman) 


Twenty years ago Congress declared ‘** *.* 
‘that it is the continuing responsibility of 
the Federal Government * * * to create and 
maintain conditions which afford employ- 
ment opportunities * * * for those able, will- 
ing, and seeking to work, and to promote 
maximum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power.” (Public Law 304, 79th 
Cong., Feb. 20, 1946, sec. 2.) This commit- 
ment to full employment and stable, nonin- 
flationary economic growth has been de- 
scribed by the Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress: “Full employment of labor and 
capital is a moving target; the labor force 
grows continuously; workers are released by 
laborsaving machinery and new techniques; 
new investment increases the capacity of 
farms and factories. Thus, total demand 
must expand rapidly just to keep from fall- 
ing behind rising potential output.”  (Re- 
port of the Joint Economic Committee, 
March 1964.) : 

Federal policies carried out, in cooperation 
with ‘** * * industry, agriculture, labor, and 
State and local governments, * * *” have been 
successful in avoiding a deep, prolonged post- 
war depression such as followed World War 
I and earlier conflicts. But in terms of 
achieving and maintaining full employment, 
the record is not good. In only 3 out of 20 
years has unemployment averaged about 3 
percent, and in only 5 out of 20 years has 
it been 4 percent or less. For the entire 20 
years unemployment has averaged about 4.9 


percent-and for the last 5 years 5.6 percent. 
The latest figure is still slightly over 4 per- 
cent with a nonwhite male teenage unem-; 
ployment rate of about 25 percent. 

The Kennedy-Johnson administrations 
have had an interim target of 4 percent un- 
employment. This is a third above the 3 
percent generally viewed as the acceptable 
long-term goal. It is far above the rates of 
2 percent or less achieved during the post- 
World War II era in such other countries as 
Britain, France, Sweden, Japan, and Ger- 
many. With the interim target of 4 percent 
now in view, we should now begin to prepare 
for early achievement of an unemployment 
rate of 3 percent. 

The setting of this 3-percent goal is no 
mere exercise in statistical definitions or ab- 
stract political philosophy. It is a vital 
necessity if we are to assure maximum ef- 
ficiency in the use of our human resources— 
opening avenues for millions to escape pov- 
erty and overcome racial and social barriers 
to full participation in our society. 

For our Negro citizens, disproportionately 
high unemployment and lack of opportunity 
for advancement to better paying jobs are 
basic reasons for their frustration and re- 
sentment. The high overall unemployment 
rates of recent years have also meant limited 
opportunities for young people seeking a start 
in the labor market. Their unemployment 
rate has been double or triple the national 
average, creating a dangerously discouraging 
atmosphere for the Nations most precious 
resource—its youth. : 

An unemployment rate of 3 percent or less 
continuously maintained over the years will 
open wide the doors of employment oppor- 
tunity to Negroes. It will make it possible 
to hold unemployment among our youth to 
@ minimum, providing maximum induce- 
ment for them to acquire the knowledge and 
skills needed to make their optimal con- 
tribution to our economy. Eliminating the 
hopelessness, disillusionment, and bitterness 
that is generated by high unemployment 
should do much to hold down crime rates, 
reduce delinquency, and direct energies in 
more constructive channels. 


ACHIEVING FULL EMPLOYMENT 


To achieve 3 percent unemployment in the 
next year or two we shall have to create over 
three-quarters of a million additional jobs 
and will have to produce a gross national 
product of over $900 billion by 1970. 

In 1965, the gross national product will 
total about $670 billion with unemployment 
averaging about 4%4 percent of the labor 
force. The Council of Economic Advisers 
has estimated that—at its 4 percent interim 
goal, now almost achieved—the economy in 
1970 would produce about $895 billion of 
gross national product. We believe it is 
imperative that the Nation aim for a more 
defensible and healthy long-term goal of 3 
percent. Even this figure would be well above 
that which has been achieved in a number 
of other industrial countries where 2 percent 
and below are the accepted rates of unem- 
ployment. At this level, in 1970, the econ- 
omy would produce about $10-$15 billion 
more of GNP per year. At this level, the 
economy would create over 1.3 million new 
jobs per year to absorb the expected increase 
in the labor force as a result of the increas- 
ing population of working age, and at least 
2 million new jobs per year to take the place 
of those eliminated by technological prog- 
ress—a total of over 314 million new jobs per 
year.! 

If we were to average 3-percent unemploy- 
ment rather than 4 percent between now 
and 1980 we would have to create about 1 
million additional jobs; if we are to do it 
within the next year or two, as we should, 
we would have to add over three-quarters 
of a million additional jobs. We believe this 
is entirely possible and should be an immedi- 
ate goal of public and private economic poli- 
cies. This implies an economy which can 
support almost 81 million civilian jobs by 
1970 and almost 96 million civilian jobs by 
1980. 

In setting these dimensions for the eco- 
nomic opportunities of a full-employment 
economy, we recognize that they are but 
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informed estimates. But practical men 
cannot wait until 1980 to find out what their 
targets should be and we believe the esti- 
mates are sufficiently accurate for guiding 
thinking about how to achieve full employ- 
ment in a year or two, and to maintain a 
vigorous economy. What is needed is an 
action program with a balanced combination 
of Government monetary and fiscal policies 
combined with improved public and private 
policies concerning wages, prices, and em- 
ployment. 
MONETARY POLICY 

Monetary ease accompanied by relatively 
low interest rates is essential to a full- 
employment policy. Ready availability of 
credit alone cannot get us to full employ- 
ment but tight money can make it impos- 
sible. 

Achieving and maintaining stability in a 
growing economy requires that total demand 
cf consumers, business, and Government 
should be equal to total output-at full em- 
ployment and that total demand and total 
supply should increase at the same rate from 
year to year. This is possible only if money 
and credit are continually available at rea- 
sonable rates of interest. 

Although ready availability of funds at 
low-interest rates will not cause business in- 
vestment or expansion if demand is inade- 
quate and profit expectations poor, more 
sanguine business expectations will fail to 
produce and maintain full employment if 
financial markets are tight and interest rates 
relatively high. Home building will be 
slowed if prospective purchasers find financ- 
ing difficult and rates excessive. Small 
businesses, which are the first to be refused 
credit, must restrict output, employment, 
and new investment. State and local gov- 
ernments also find that financing of needed 
public facilities becomes more difficult or 
even impossible. 


The financial system of the United States 
is so complex that it is easy to lose sight of 
the most important fact about monetary 
policy: it cannot guarantee full employment 
but it can either prevent it or facilitate it. 
Therefore, monetary policy must be coordi- 
nated with other policies if we are to re- 
spond adequately to unemployment, balance- 
of-payments problems and inflationary pres- 
sures. 

A prime example is the recent action of the 
Federal Reserve Board who by raising the 
discount rate to 4% percent, the highest level 
in 35 years, may impede our advance toward 
full employment and a sustained full-em- 
ployment growth rate. This dramatically 
illustrates the need for coordination of 
monetary policy with fiscal policy. There- 
fore, we recommend that the President initi- 
ate whatever action is necessary to assure 
this policy coordination in order to guaran- 
tee the ready availability of credit so neces- 
sary to sustain high rates of economic 
growth. 

FISCAL POLICY 

Federal fiscal policies should contribute 
to achieving and maintaining full employ- 
ment without inflation. Given the support 
of appropriate monetary policies, they can 
largely assure success. 

The Federal Government’s expenditures 
and tax policies affect every individual, busi- 
ness, and State and local government units. 
Only within the past 2 years have we begun 
to use these fiscal tools effectively to reduce 
unemployment. We have yet to demon- 
strate our willingness to use them to achieve 
and maintain full employment without in- 
In this case, the main task of fiscal 
policy is to stimulate the economy, either 
through expenditures or tax reduction, to 
grow rapidly enough to reduce existing un- 
employment and to absorb rising productiv- 
ity and a growing labor force. This can be 
made more difficult by a number of consid- 
erations. A prime example is the problem of 
adjusting policies in the light of the pos- 
sible inflationary impact of rising defense 
spending generated by the war in Vietnam... 
Another problem arises because with our pro- 


gressive tax structure, as GNP grows, tax 


revenues grow even faster, thus tending to 
retard economic growth short of full employ- 
ment. The first case may require reduction 


.fin non-defense spending and/or increased 


taxes. The second case would call for a re- 
duction in taxes and/or increased public 
expenditures sufficiently large so as to stimu- 
late growth and offset the fiscal drag. From 
this, it can be seen that fiscal policy involves 
carefully balancing Federal tax and expendi- 
ture policies. The essential question is one 
involving allocation of resources. Thus 
when stimulation is needed, fiscal policy 
should be based on expenditures when the 
social benefits from these expenditures in 
areas such as education, health, urban devel- 
opment and transportation exceed the social 
benefits from additional resources devoted to 
private expenditures.2 The same question of 
priorities applies when fiscal policy is used 
to slow down an overheated economy. 

Tax reduction and reform are essential 
ingredients in a full employment program 
which will contribute to the elimination of 
poverty. 

The Federal tax system is made up of a 
complex of levies, some falling on individ- 
ual and corporate incomes, and others on 
specific transactions. In general, as the 
economy grows, the ratio of Federal reve- 
nues to the gross national product tends to 
rise. At the present time, the addition to 
Federal revenues is about $7 billion per year. 
Since expenditures are not necessarily re- 
lated to the growth in gross national prod- 
uct, Federal revenues tend to rise faster 
than Federal expenditures leading to fiscal 
drag. 

These features carry two implications for 
a full employment policy. First, the Fed- 
eral tax system is the Nation’s most power- 
ful automatic stabilizer since any reduction 
in incomes or expenditures immediately re- 
sults in a more than proportionate fall in 
Federal revenues. To maintain stability 
therefore it is important that the progres- 
sivity of the Federal tax system be main- 
tained or increased, particularly since the 
State and local tax systems have very little 
cyclical flexibility. 

Second, a Federal tax structure that pro- 
vides a maximum of automatic stabilizing 


action will, at the same time, provide a 


maximum of fiscal drag if left alone for ex- 
tensive periods of time. The amount by 
which Federal revenues increase will go up 
from year to year as the economy grows, 
creating larger and larger withdrawals of 
funds which may not necessarily be offset — 
by increases in expenditures. 

The Federal tax structure, therefore, can 
stabilize the economy at persistently high 
unemployment rates and, indeed, there are 
reasonable grounds to suspect that this is 
what happened in the late 1950’s and early 
1960’s. Persistent and steady expansion of 
the economy toward full employment over 
the last several years is clearly related to 
the efforts of the Kennedy-Johnson ad- 
ministrations to reduce the drag of the Fed- 
eral budget on private economic activity. 

Another feature of the Federal tax sys- 
tem is the large number or loopholes or 
special exemptions and exemptions which 
are incorporated in the tax code and relieve 
certain forms of income—or portions of in- 
come—from taxation. These special fea- 
tures erode the tax base, resulting in higher 
rates on the remainder of taxable income. 
Serious attention should be given to cor- 
recting these inequities. 

Finally, we must recognize that over the 
years ahead we shall have to face the prob- 
lems created by the immense productivity 
of the Federal tax system as a generator of 
revenue while, at the same time, State and 
local governments struggle desperately to 
make their tax sources provide the revenue 
for skyrocketing social needs, especially in 
our growing metropolitan areas. Some way 
must be found to use the broad, general, na- 
tionally applicable Federal tax system as a 
means of solving some of the mounting prose 
lems of State and local governments. 

We urge that our colleagues in deciding 
the form this program should take will as- 
sure that it meets at least the minimum 
criteria of diverting a portion of the increased 
revenues to aid the State and local govern- 
ments in financing the public facilities and 
services—a task which they are finding in- 
creasingly difficult to do in an equitable 
manner. 
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PROVIDING A MINIMUM INCOME 


The time has come when we must begin 
to provide a minimum income for everyone. 

Although we cannot hope to return to the 
early American frontier society of individual 
independent family farmers, we can re-create 
in our modern industrial urban environ- 
ment the economic conditions for that cher- 
ished independence and individualism. We 
can assure everyone an adequate minimum 
income. 

Indeed, we now provide this after a fashion 
in a variety of programs that are too often 
subject to the indignities of a means test. 
Too often, it is also the case that these pro- 
grams, hampered by inadequate funds and 
staff, perpetuate dependency and poverty 
rather than provide the means and motiva- 
tion to break the cycle. 

This goal could be implemented in two 
ways. First a floor could be provided 
through a negative tax onincome. Ascheme 
which could make an important contribu- 
tion to the assurance of a living income can 
easily be devised. Second, our social insur- 
ance programs (OASDI, unemployment in- 
surance, workman’s compensation, etc.) 
could be improved and geared to provide a 
‘floor under individual and family incomes. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE DECISIONS 


Decisions on government expenditures 
should take into consideration their con- 
sequences for stability and growth in our 
economy and their contribution to the elim- 
ination of poverty and the realization of 
opportunity for all. . 

Public expenditures—Federal, State, and 
local—must meet the test first of all that 
they provide services which individuals and 
private organizations cannot provide, or can- 


not provide efficiently and reliably. In ad- | 


dition, it is a first principle of sound pro- 
graming of public expenditures that they 
should be as stable, predictable, and as closely 
geared to long-term needs as is feasible. 
Attempts to turn government expenditures 
on and off for purposes of stabilizing the 
economy inevitably run up against the hard 
fact that public spending is slow to start 
up and difficult to stop suddenly, unless we 
wish to build excessive waste into public 
budgets. 


It is further characteristic of public ex- 
penditures that there must be continuing 
concern for the achievement of an appropri- 
ate balance between Federal responsibility 
for essential public services and the coordi- 
nate responsibility on the part of State and 
local. units of government. Considerations 
both of economy and flexibility in adapting 
to differing local requirements call for deci- 
sionmaking at that level of government con- 
sistent with the character of the specified 
program. Thus, it is clear that national 
defense and the space program must be 
tasks of the Federal Government, while it 
is equally clear that such functions as police 
and fire protection are local matters. How- 
ever, there are a number of important areas 
where there are strong arguments for co- 
ordinated actions by all levels of govern- 
ment. Familiar fields are education, health 
and welfare, conservation, housing, urban 
renewal, mass transit, and even encourage- 
ment of the arts and humanities. 


If public expenditure programs are guided 
by considerations of long-term needs, then 
the Government programs at all levels will 
make a maximum contribution to economic 
stability. Undoubtedly, we will not be able 
to make every conceivable expenditure that 
might be in the public interest. There are 
limits to our resources, large as they are. 
But in an economy in which per capita gross 
national product is growing by 244 percent 
per year in real terms, and is rapidly ap- 
proaching a trillion dollars per year, we 
should certainly be able to afford sufficient 
public exepnditures to meet many of these 
needs, providing a richer, and more interest- 
ing life to all and a minimum level of decency 
and comfort for every American. 

ANTI-INFLATION POLICIES 
We must maintain a stable general level 


of prices if our programs for a full employ- 
ment economy are to succeed in the long run. 


Inflation is not a pressing danger when 


there is substantial unemployment of labor, 
broad scale idle capacity in industry, and 
severe competition for customers and jobs... 
it is only when economic policy is successful 
enough to generate full employment of labor 
and capital that inflation offers any serious 
problem. 


Inflation encourages inefficiency in the 
allocation of resources; it leads to instability, 
recession, and unemployment; it contributes 
to balance-of-payments difficulties; and it 
jeopardizes the success of programs for in- 
come maintenance. It generally hits hardest 
those families and individuals who can least 
afford to bear its burdens. 


Clearly, an appropriate balance between 
monetary and fiscal policies is the first pre- 


requisite to an anti-inflation program. 


Thus, to the extent that the war in Viet- 
nam or other international developments re- 
quire an increased proportion of our national 
resources, fiscal and monetary policies should 
be readjusted to insure that this does not 
produce inflation. In the process any cur- 
tailing of public programs or of private 
spending should be concentrated where they 
will reduce the competition for scarce labor, 
materials, and industrial capacity. At the 
same time, we must continue the drive 
against poverty by programs carefully de- 
signed to provide jobs for those whom the 
normal labor market processes leave without 
work opportunities. 


Over and beyond government monetary 
and fiscal policies, it is necessary that busi- 
ness and labor cooperate in generating wages 
and prices that are consistent with a non- 
inflationary, full employment economy. We 
believe that if labor and industry and gov- 
ernment officials all understand the require- 
ments of such a policy, they will find ways 
to operate a flexible and, at the same time, 
noninfiationary system of price and wage 
adjustments without need for direct wage 
and price controls. 

The Council of Economic Advisers wage- 
price guidelines are a start in this direction 
and they have received Presidential endorse- 
ment as well as widespread congressional and 
public support. We should strengthen the 
existing wage-price guidelines activities of 
the President and his Council and should 
also investigate the possibilities for estab- 
lishing procedures for makng such judg- 
ments which allow the public, including in- 
dustry and labor, to participate in their 
development. The possibility of regular con- 
gressional review of the guidelines and re- 
sponses to them also merits analysis and 
consideration. Public hearings, giving the 
various interests a platform, might be an- 
other way to provide an atmosphere con- 
ducive to responsible decisionmaking. 


In addition, it is necessary to preserve the 
benefits of free competition by vigorous gov- 
ernmental action, particularly antitrust ac- 
tion. Our living standards reflect our suc- 
cess in using free competition, decentralized, 
economic power, and marketplace allocation 
of goods and services. These have stimulated 
efficient production, technological progress, 
managerial innovations, and provided greater 
consumer choice than any other economic 
system known to man. Therefore, we urge 
the most vigorous efforts possible on the part 
of regulatory agencies to curb unfair busi- 
ness practices and to preserve the benefits 
of free competition. 


EMPLOYMENT, EDUCATION, TRAINING: 
OUT OF POVERTY 


Employment at a living wage plus basic 
education and training are ne ded by most 
of those now living in poverty. Full par- 
ticipation in American life and escape from 
poverty, discrimination and ghetto living 
require opportunities for jobs, education, and 
training far beyond those now being 


A WAY 


provided. 


Poverty is not a homogeneous product, and 
the War on Poverty must use many weapons. 
In combating poverty, lasting benefits will 
come only from programs which enable the 
poor to take and keep themselves out of 
poverty. Any program which does not have 
this as a goal would require a continuation 
of the present and apparently unending 
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prevention of crime and delinquency could 
benefit from the insights and assistance pro- 
vided by police and probation aids. 

These are but a few examples; once the 
program is in operation private and public 
organizations will develop additional jobs of 
this type. 

The ideal would be to furnish a job with 
basic education and training which could 
open opportunities in the public service for 
the poor. Ultimately, acquisition of educa- 
tion, work discipline and work experience 
will enable many to acquire upward mobil- 
ity and make the shift into private employ- 
ment. 

The structure of the program should be 
one of direct employment by public and 
nonprofit private institutions receiving Fed- 
eral reimbursement for the wages, super- 
vision, and training expenses. A cash con- 
tribution (perhaps 10 percent) by the 
employing institution would insure that the 
new employees were performing useful and 
constructive function. There would need 
to be a maintenance effort provision to in- 
sure that the program was not used to avoid 
increases to meet normal increases in loads. 

The public employees will be trained on 
the job by the institutions which hire them. 
This approach to training for subprofes- 
sional’ jobs is current. practice. In some 
cases, more extensive vocational training 
may be necessary before the employee starts 
working on the job, and it is expected that 
this would be provided for by the hiring in- 
stitution, or by Government-sponsored 
programs. | 

Success in breaking the poverty cycle will 
gradually reduce the number who cannot 
move up the vocational ladder for one rea- 
son or another. Hence, eventually the pro- 
gram should produce its own demise, out of 
its very success in reducing poverty. 

A public employment-training program 
would have a number of spillover effects. 

The program by increasing the demand 
for this type of labor would tend to rein- 
force existing statutory minimum wages. 
Since wages would be at the low end of the 
wage scale, there would be an incentive for 
workers to move into private sector employ- 
ment. Further, the program could acquaint 
the employer with the advantages of non- 
discriminatory hiring of persons willing to 
work and eager to acquire new skills. The 
program would not require the initiation of 
a large amount of supportive services but 
would draw upon already existing programs. 

The program represents an investment in 
individuals who through experience have 
been convinced that little is expected of them 
and who fulfill this prophecy. 

The philosophy of the program is simple: 
(1) The work to be performed is both use- 
ful and needed and (2) there is, among the 
poor, a tremendous reservoir of latent poten- 
tial which can and must be tapped—for as 
a nation we cannot afford to forgo the fruits 
of their labor. In a real sense, we can draw 
an analogy between many of these individ- 
uals and our returning GI’s after World 
War II. Just as the latter had been deprived 


of 2, 3, or 4 years of education and training | 
at a vital juncture in their lives, the former 


have been deprived of the opportunity to<« 


enter the mainstream of American life. As 
the GI bill was, in large measure, an answer 
in the first instance; a well-balanced pro- 
gram of useful work, basic education, and 
training can be expected to assist the vast 
majority of the poor in finding a:new sense 
of personal dignity and worth by making a 
substantial contribution to themselves and 
their society. 


With the rate of technological progress 
remaining high, it would be a bold man in- 
deed who concluded that we would increase 
our real output per worker any less rapidly 
in the 1970’s than in recent years. This 
would mean that with employment rising at 
144 percent per year and output per worker 
at almost 3 percent per year, total real out- 
put of goods and services (real gross national 
product) would need to rise at least 4 per- 
cent per year during the 1970’s if unemploy- 
ment is to remain stable. 

In addition, the general level of prices 
tends to go up about 144 percent per year. — 
(It appears that when wholesale prices are 
approximately constant, as in recent years, 
the average value per unit of gross national 
product (gross national product deflator) has 
risen about 14% percent per year. The experts 
seem to believe that this reflects both im- 
perfections in. the measurement of quality 
changes in our price indexes and the treat- 
ment of Government wage increases as prices 
increase, though this is not the practice in 
regard to the private economy.) If we as- 
sume this will continue in the future as in 
the past, then in current prices gross na- 
tional product would continue to increase 
at about 5\% percent per year at full employ- 
ment and by 1980 would be more than double 
this year’s output, or about $134 trillion in 
1980 dollars. 

The population might reach 245 million by 
1980, which means that the amount of goods 
and services produced would be about $6,200 
per person in 1980 as compared to about 
$3,500 in 1965. This would mean that a 75- 
percent increase in the output of goods and 
services per capita, including the effects of 
continued modest price increases. | 

2 This does not mean the relevant choice is 
between all public or all private expendi- 
tures. When public expenditures are used, 
the initial increase in output occurs in the 
public sector, but succeeding increases occur 
in the private sector. The real choice is, 
therefore, between whether the initial round 
of expenditures should occur in the private 
or public sector. : ; 

In this country we are a good deal more 
sensitive to inflation than are other indus- 
trialized nations, including Japan and our 
West European allies. Over the past decade, 
our record of price stability has been un- 
matched by any of these nations. On the 
other hand, these countries are a good deal 
more sensitive to unemployment as shown by 
their unwillingness to accept unemployment 
above 2 percent. 
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Heads of Departments and Independent Establishments: 


Attached is a copy of the guidelines which have been distributed to , 
i - Civil Service Commission inspectors for use in reviewing and evaluating 
agency equal employment opportunity programs. These indicate the scope 
and direction of inspections in this vital area and may prove useful 

in planning self-evaluations of your agency program. 


q The primary emphasis during Commission inspections will be to evaluate 
| the effectiveness of management in (1) analyzing the factors and prob- 
} lems bearing on equal opportunity and (2) developing and implementing 
L action programs designed to achieve full equality of opportunity. 
Progress and results will be measured against the agency's own plans 
and goals. Positive suggestions for improvement will be brought to 

) management's attention whenever necessary and problem areas will be 

| followed up to assure that action is taken to resolve them. 


Agencies are free to utilize these guidelines in any way in which 
they may be helpful. We suggest wide dissemination among personnel 
officers and Equal Employment Opportunity Officers. 
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LETTER NO. 273-322 Webrsary 11, 1966 


SUBJECT: 


Inspection of Agency Equal Employment Opportunity Programs 


This letter contains new instructions for reviewing agency equal employ- 
ment opportunity programs during general inspections and special inquiries. 
Copies of these instructions are being forwarded by CSC Bulletin to agencies 
and departments for information and for use in self-evaluation efforts. 


These instructions are effective immediately. They will be incorporated 
into the inspection handbook at an early date. 


The instructions contain a minimum of background or philosophical material. 
A great deal of this type of information has already been provided, espe- 
cially in the inspectors’ EEO information kit. The instructions, however, 
do outline the direction of our inspection activity in response to 
Executive Order 11246. 


Our emphasis will be on the review of agency action as required by the 
Executive Order and the Commission's implementing regulations. Our goal 
will be progress, our approach direct, and our evaluations demanding. 
Positive suggestions will be made whenever appropriate and problem situa- 
tions will be followed up to assure improvement. 


The highlights of our inspection approach will include in-depth review 
and evaluation of: 


O 


oO 


INQUIRIES: 


CODE: 


Management's analysis of the EEO situation. 
Management's identification of the real problem areas. 
Management's development of a responsive action plan. 
Management's actions resulting from the plan. 


Management's success, or lack of success, in meeting its 
objectives. | 


Management's efforts to evaluate the program and make 
changes as necessary. — 


Office of the Project Manager-EEO, Extension 7288 
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In all cases, progress and results will be measured in terms of manage- 
ment's own plans and goals as provided in its action program. Partici- 
pation and involvement in community affairs will be given special emphasis 
during all installation inspections. 


The inspection approach called for by these instructions will not be a 

simple one to put into action. It will require skill, judgment, imagina- 

tion and, in some cases, courage. I am confident, however, that the 

Commission's inspection staff is equal to the task. I will appreciate 

any comments or suggestions which will help us improve our activity in 
this vital area. 
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I. BACKGROUND 


Reviewing agency equal employment opportunity programs has been a regular 

part of the Commission's inspectivun activity since September 1, 1961. 

The inspection function has served an important role in providing infor- 
} mation on the status of the overall program and in motivating positive 

action through the identification of program problems and achievements 

and by offering recommendations for improvement. 


Under Executive Order 11246, Commission inspectors will take a more direct 
and intensified approach in reviewing, analyzing, and evaluating equal 
employment opportunity programs. Inspection findings will serve as the 
basis for firsthand appraisal and advice to installation officials, and 
for corrective action if needed. Inspectors will make action-oriented 

: recommendations and otherwise assist installation managers in working 
toward truly effective programs. | 


A. Responsibility for equal employment opportunity 


1. Executive Order 11246, effective October 24, 1965 reemphasizes 
the policy of the Federal Government to provide equal employment 
opportunity and reaffirms the direct responsibility of each depart- 
ment and agency head to establish and maintain a positive program 
of equal opportunity within his activity. 


2. The Executive Order assigns to the Civil Service Commission 
the responsibility to supervise and provide leadership and guidance 

in the area of equal opportunity and to review agency program 
accomplishments periodically. The Commission is also given addi- 
tional regulatory authority in that department and agency heads are 
instructed to comply with the regulations, orders, and instructions 
issued by the Commission. 


B. Specific objectives of inspection activity 


1. To evaluate the effectiveness of management's efforts to 
analyze, in the light of agency needs, the equal employment 
opportunity situation as it exists within the agency and within 
individual installations and communities. 


y To evaluate the success of management in identifying the 
significant problems which are affecting the full utilization of 
minority group members in the agency. 


3. To evaluate the adequacy and responsiveness of the program 


of action tailored by management to solve identified problems 
and promote the full utilization of minority group members. 
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4. To evaluate the affirmativeness of management's actions and 
their effectiveness in achieving the progress and objectives 
stated by management in its action program. 


De To identify and call to the attention of management other 
problem areas requiring positive attention. 


6. To determine the reasons for success or failure in particu- 
lar aspects of program effectiveness. 


7. To evaluate the effectiveness of management's efforts to 
review its equal employment opportunity program, to assess pro- 
gress, and to implement necessary changes. | 


§. To further program effectiveness by bringing to management's 
attention, in a positive manner, suggestions for improvement when- 
ever appropriate. | 


- F To follow up in all cases where the need for further manage- 
ment action has been identified and where suggestions for improve- 
ment have been made. 


C. Definition of an affirmative program 


Le An affirmative equal employment opportunity program is one: 3 | 


as Which involves the positive and continuing support of 
management at all levels as demonstrated by aggressive action, i 
both by word and deed, in conceiving and pursuing constructive 

activities, and 


b. Which is resulting in fully effective recruitment, develop- 


ment, utilization, and advancement of employees, including minority 
group members, in all occupations, at all levels, and in all areas. 


2. An affirmative program must go beyond mere nondiscrimination. 
It must be devised to overcome obstacles that impede equality of 
opportunity for minority group persons and should be governed by a 
plan of action tailor-made to the problems and needs of the instal- 
lation. An affirmative program is characterized, for example, by 
activities designed to: 


a. Identify and analyze problem areas and establish a pro- 


gram with goals, objectives, and target dates which are practical 
and yet reflect the sense of urgency necessary in a positive program. 


b. Communicate the install..ticon policy and program in such 
a manner as to foster full understanding, acceptance, and 
support among agency managers, employees, and clientele and 


within the community. 
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Ce Foster participation in community activities which work 
toward improved and equal opportunity for minority groups. 


d. Obtain, develop, and utilize the skills of minority group 
employees to the maximum extent possible. 


e. Assure assimilation of minority group members throughout 
various agency organizational, occupational, and responsibility 
levels, and geographic areas. 


f. Identify, correct, and followup on problem situations and, 
if necessary, impose appropriate sanctions. 


4 Ze Provide prompt, fair, and impartial consideration of dis- 
crimination complaints. 


3. Responsibilities for an affirmative program exist at all levels 
of management and among employees. Top management determines policy 
and establishes the general climate of activity for the program and 
must evaluate its overall effectiveness. Intermediate and first- 
line supervisors must implement and support management's policies 
) at the worksite. Employees, too, have a responsibility to support 
the policies of their employer. Management must utilize the staff 
| of the personnel office in assuring that all activities relating to 
personnel administration are fully compatible with the principle of 
equal employment opportunity. | 


4. As indicated above, the initiating drive for an affirmative pro- 
gram must come from top management. The primary challenge facing 
Commission inspectors is to assist and motivate responsible managers 
to adopt policies and practices which constitute a positive and con- 
tinuing equal employment opportunity program. This challenge is 
especially significant in those installations where efforts are ori- 
ented toward nondiscrimination and lack the affirmative emphasis 
which the program requires. 


II. HIGHLIGHTS OF THE INSPECTION APPROACH 


It is the intent of the President and the Civil Service Commission that 
the Federal equal employment opportunity program move to a new plateau of 
effort. The Commission inspector will participate in this effort through 
greater involvement in and evaluation of the substance as well as the 
form of equal employment opportunity programs in individual installations. 


The primary emphasis in each inspection will be on management's effective- 
ness in analyzing the factors and problems bearing on equal employment 
opportunity and planning and implementing an action program designed to 
achieve full equality of opportunity. Progress and results will be measured 
against the agency's own plans and goals, both'short and long-range, as 
provided in its action program. The adequacy and responsiveness of the 
action program itself arealso subject to complete review and evaluation. 

In order to fulfill its total objectives, an action program must extend 
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beyond installation employment matters alone and take into consideration 
related factors such as the availability of adequate housing, the ade- 
quacy and cost of transportation, and the responsiveness of school curric- 
ula to job demands. 


Each inspector must be prepared to serve as a resource person to agency 
management by providing meaningful suggestions intended to improve specific 
situations. A more sophisticated approach will be taken to focus on the 
less obvious aspects of discrimination such as patterns of hiring, train- 
ing, and promotion which indicate discrimination not discernible in indi- 
vidual personnel actions. 


In response to Executive Order 11246, the Commission is intensifying its 
review of the overall Federal personnel system (qualification standards, 
recruiting methods, examining techniques, etc.) to assure that current 
processes impose no requirements or conditions which serve to bar the 
Federal service from capitalizing on the potential of qualified minority 
group members. This intensification will be reflected in inspections 
through increased emphasis on the identification of factors in the person- 
nel system which may be inhibiting the achievement of full equality of 
opportunity. In considering such factors, the inspector will take a posi- 
tive and imaginative approach. The inspector will also assure that manage 
ment is aware of and utilizes all the flexibilities of the established 


' merit system. 


A. Inspection focus 


In factfinding, evaluating, and reporting, the inspector should focus his 
efforts on the following: 


1. Involvement and activities of management at all levels which 
reflect aggressive, positive planning and action designed to further 
the equal employment opportunity program. (There are many possibi- 
lities for management activity which must be tailored to the local 
situation.) 


2. Results of management's activities as a measure of progress, 
with emphasis on actual program achievements -- especially improve- 
ments and breakthroughs in the utilization of minority persons. 


36 Significant problem areas identified by management or the 
inspector which impede full equality of opportunity and management 


action to overcome them. The inspector should be vigilant to 
detect management reliance on methods of recruitment, development, 
and advancement which have not produced results in terms of real 
equality of opportunity for minority citizens. Inspectors should 
also be alert to situations where management attempts to justify 
failure to employ or advance minority group members because of 
environmental factors. A basic concept of the Federal equal employ- 
ment opportunity program is that any qualified Person, regardless 
of race, creed, color, or national origin, can be employed in any 
geographical, organizational, or occupational area. Justifications 
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based on outmoded practices and environmental factors are therefore 
not acceptable explanations of failure to take positive action to 
bring about improvement. 


4. Problem areas identified by minority dnd community leaders 


which should be brought to management's attention. 


5. Reasons for success or failure in various aspects of program 
effectiveness as concluded by management officials and the inspector. 
In this regard, special attention should be given to the implementa- 
tion of recommendations made as a result of previous agency and 
Commission inspections. 


6. Compliance with the spirit and intent, as well as the regulatory 
and procedural requirements, of the program. 


inspection emphasis 


In focusing the inspection according to paragraph II.A. above, the inspec- 
tor should keep in mind the following points of emphasis. 


Each inspection should be characterized by: 


1. In-depth factfinding which probes deeply into all phases of 
equal employment opportunity, going beyond the manifest and examin- 
ing all areas of activity to the fullest extent possible. 


2. Meaningful evaluations which zero in on specific problem areas 
and recognize program achievements. While inhibiting conditions may 


exist in a particular locality, they cannot justify the lack of posi- 
tive efforts aimed at furthering equal employment opportunity and 
evaluations should reflect this concept. Evaluations should also 
include a measure of the progress, or. lack thereof, made by the instal- 
lation in improving opportunities for minority group members, 


3. Specific and realistic recommendations which directly relate 
to the identified problems, propose affirmative and practical 

solutions to these problems, and provide for effective followup by 
the Commission to assure that positive action is taken by the head 


of the installation. 


4. Clear, concise reporting, orally and in writing, which presents 
all significant findings and recommendations to the installation 


head in an easily understood manner. 


(7) 
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III. REVIEW AND EVALUATION OF MANAGEMENT 
ACTIVITIES AND PROGRAM PROGRESS 


Executive Order 11246 and the Commission's regulations require that 
agency managers develop and maintain positive, continuing equal employ- 
ment opportunity programs. The possibilities for positive management 
actions designed to further equality of opportunity are virtually un- 
limited. They must be tailored according to the needs and resources of 
the activity being inspected and should reflect management planning and 
development of a realistic program of action. 


In reviewing agency action programs, the inspector should differentiate 
between short and long-range objectives and judge progress accordingly. 
In reviewing all areas, the inspector should be alert to instances where 


recommendations would be appropriate. 


A. Planning and designing the inspection 


l. In order to provide the widest possible latitude to the inspec- 
tor, a detailed inspection agenda has not been developed according to 
program areas (e.g., recruitment, training, promotion, etc.). The 
inspector will be responsible for exercising considerable judgment 
and imagination in conducting the inspection so that maximum benefit 


is accrued. 


y a The scope and direction of equal employment opportunity program 
coverage must be determined by the inspector in accordance with the 
circumstances involved. These circumstances would include such 
things as the past record of the installation, the nature of current 
employment statistics, the situation in the community, and other 
lead information. The inspector should feel free to design the 
coverage in the manner which, in his judgment, will result in the 


most impact. 


“Se Factfinding techniques and sources 


1. Any and all aspects of management activity, or inactivity, which 
influence equal employment opportunity are subject to complete review, 
and should be discussed openly with the head of the installation and 
other management officials. 


2 It will be necessary in most instances for the inspector to 
make contacts outside the installation itself in order to develop 
fully meaningful findings. These contacts will normally be with 
minority group and community leaders to discuss general problem 
areas relating to the equal opportunity program in the installation 
being inspected. 


Je Specific factfinding techniques will include: 


a. Review of agency plans, policies, and procedures, 
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b. Review of surveys, studies, and inventories of employ- 
ment by grade level, occupational, and organizational distri- 
bution of minority group members. 


ce. Review of personnel records, particularly those relating 
to the employment, training, and promotion of minority group 
members. 


d. Gonduct of in-depth interviews with top management, 
supervisors, employees, officials of employee organizations, 

and community leaders (the interview sample should include a 
representation of minority group members to the extent possible). 


C. Management activities for review 


The following are examples of management actions and activities relating 
to equal employment opportunity which are open to full inquiry by the 
inspector. It is hoped that these illustrations of possible activities 
will help the inspector in determining areas for special review and in 
coming up with positive suggestions for improvement. Evaluations of effec- 
tiveness in areas such as these, along with necessary sbetrdercarthen seem ade will 
result in meaningful inspections. : 


It must be emphasized that these "idea starters" are not all-inclusive and 
should not be used as a checklist. They are provided only as an illustrative 
device for the assistance of the inspector. Applied with imagination and 
judgment, supplemented by the inspector's knowledge of the local situation, 
they should prove to be a useful guide in making comprehensive coverage of 
equal employment opportunity programs. | 


i. Development of a plan of action responsive to agency goals and 
to local conditions, situations, and needs. 


a. Analyze the local situation and potential program problems 
in depth; consider the findings,and actions which have resulted 


from previous reviews by the agency and by the Commission. 


be Identify weak spots and problem areas in the program. 


ce. Develop a plan of action which includes practical, 
realistic, short and long term goals, along with target dates 
for their accomplishment. 


d. Establish a planning EEO committee, with minority group 
representation, to review plans and progress and to recommend 
changes to the installation's plan. 


e. Assign specific responsibility for overall implementation 
of the program to a responsible installation official. 
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f. Review the status of the EEO program periodically and 
revise the plan of action to correct problem areas. 


2. Implementation of the program, in terms of policy and commu- 
nication, to assure full understanding, acceptance, and support by 
managers and employees and by community and minority group leaders. 


a. Issue an unequivocal statement to all personnel supporting 
the equal employment opportunity policy; include some personal 
comments and observations concerning the program as it is being 
implemented in the installation. | 


b. Discuss the requirements of the equal employment opportunity 
program with supervisors, employees, employee organization repre- 
sentatives, and community and minority group leaders, and solicit 
suggestions for improving the program. 


c. Provide speakers for local civic organizations, including ae) 
minority group organizations, and invite representatives from , 
the minority community to address groups within the installation. | 


d. Conduct a comprehensive survey to assess the understanding 
and support of the program by all employees and follow up with 
action on any weak spots. 


e. Issue news releases to all local communications media, & | 
particularly those directed to minority group members, to pub- | 
licize the accomplishments and contributions of minority group | 
employees. 


3. Availability and use of employment data and statistics to measure 
status and progress in the program and develop further objectives in 
the employment of minority group persons. 


a. Analyze employment data to determine areas needing improve- 
ment in particular occupations, in the hiring of full-time as | 
compared to temporary employees,etc. 


b. Establish procedures whereby information on statistical 
changes in the hiring, training, and promotion of minority 
group members is available and used in assessing progress and 
problems. 


c. Identify organizational segments which should be given 
special attention with respect to the appointment or promotion 
of minority group members. 


4. Allocation of sufficient manpower and resources to carry out 
imaginative recruitment, placement, counseling, and development 
programs. 
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a. Assure nondiscrimination in these personnel programs 
by monitoring training, promotion, and other personnel actions 
affecting minority group members. 


b. Identify program weaknesses attributable to manpower or 
resource problems. 


c. Modify the allocation of manpower and resources to eliminate 
identified program weaknesses. 


d. Point out to higher headquarters manpower or resource 
difficulties not resolvable at the local level. 


5. Actual effect of the hiring system by which trainees and other 


entrance level employees are brought into the organization. 


a. Review the impact of qualification standards used to assure 
that they are providing valid measures of potential for satis- 
| factory job performance at the beginning level. 


b. Establish a system to review all hiring selections in order 
to assure that minority citizens are given full consideration in 


employment. 


c. § Review employment patterns to identify aspects of traditional 
hiring practices which are hindering the employment of minority 
group members. 


| d. Consider underutilized minority employees at other Federal 
agencies to fill positions offering better career opportunities. 


6. Assimilation of minority group members into the workforce; i.e., 
various organizational, occupational, and geographic areas, with 
special emphasis on placements of a significant breakthrough nature. 


| a. Utilize all recruitment sources available, with special 
| emphasis on minority sources in the community and on the campus. 


b. Expand recruitment at predominantly minority group colleges 
and high schools for entry level positions. 


a Establish a systematic means of informing minority group 
members and community leaders of current, projected, and con- 


tinuing employment needs. 


d. Hold informal meetings with minority group leaders to 
acquaint them with personnel needs and practices of the 


installation. 


e. Establish a program to facilitate movement of minority 
employees to offices and areas where difficulties in hiring 


them are being experienced. 
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f. Appoint minority group members to promotion panels, 
performance rating boards, grievance committees, incentive 


awards committees, etc. 


ge Use minority employees in personnel and other public 
contact work to openly demonstrate management's endorsement 
of the EEO program. 


h. Facilitate participation of minority group employees in 
meetings and training sessions and their use as speakers and 
recruiters, especially before minority group audiences and 
particularly with students. 


i. Review superior performance awards activity to assure that 
minority group employees are receiving earned recognition on an 


equal basis. 


j.- Review the assignment of working facilities, personnel, and 
duties to identify and eliminate segregated service situations 
in dealing with agency clientele. 


k. Determine the participation of minority group employees in 
recreational activities which have official sponsorship or 
support and, if necessary, take steps to assure the availability 


of these activities on an equal basis. s 


7. Examination of organization structures to determine those positions 
susceptible to job redesign in order to increase opportunities for 


minority group members. 


a. Make an indepth survey of existing positions to identify 
those susceptible to job redesign at levels for which minority 


group members might qualify. 


b. Review organizations to see whether more efficient structures 
with lower grade levels might improve opportunities for: minority 
persons. 


Ce Study the feasibility of establishing trainee positions to 
enhance opportunities for minority group members. 


8. Involvement in community affairs and activities aimed at improving 
opportunities for minority group members and other disadvantage 


citizens. . 


a. Actively support community efforts directed toward equal 
opportunity in housing, education, recreation, etc. 


b. Provide installation representation in civic organizations 
and other groups working for equal employment opportunity. 
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Ce Encourage employees to participate in cooperative equal 
employment opportunity efforts within the community. 


d. Provide technical assistance to local educational 
institutions in designing curricula which will assist graduates 
in qualifying for positions within the installation. 


e. Work with Federal Executive Board, Urban League, or other 
organizations in cooperative equal employment opportunity 
efforts directed at solving critical community problems. 


£. Take action to study and, if necessary, work toward making 
available transportation, housing, and recreational facilities 
on a nondiscriminatory basis to encourage relocation of minority 
group members (efforts should be coordinated with local, state, 
and a agencies having program responsibilities in these 
areas). 


9. Participation in economic opportunity programs under such % 
legislation as the Economic Opportunity Act, the Vocational | ‘ 


Education Act, and the Manpower Development and Training Act. 


a. Make maximum use of appointments under various youth 
opportunity programs. 


b. Serve as host office to enrollees under local Neighborhood 
Youth Corps programs, College Work Study programs, and Work 
Experience programs. 


c. Conduct a comprehensive training program for individuals 
employed or enrolled under these programs to ensure a worth- 
while work situation and to better prepare them for future 


employment. 


d. Make employment opportunities known to officials conducting 
these programs and to enrollees. 


e. Work with local authorities to develop MDTA or other 
vocational training programs to meet interagency as well as 
individual agency employment needs. 


10. Operation of the promotion program to assure that procedures and 
requirements do not have a discriminatory impact in actual operation. 


ae Review the use of written tests, standards above the minimun, 
and ranking devices to determine whether they are valid and 
necessary indicators of job success; substitute where possible 
other equally valid and more equitable standards and ranking 


devices. 
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b. § Review promotion actions and patterns of selection to 
uncover instances of bias by occupation or organizational 
segment and take appropriate corrective action. 


c. Use details and reassignments, especially to supervisory 
positions, to enhance minority employee potential and opportu- 
nities for advancement. 


d. Survey the utilization of minority group employees to 
identify skills and training which may qualify them for transfer 
to a new career field or advancement through in-service career 


development programs. 


Deve lopment and implementation of training and counseling pro- 


grams to inform employees and supervisors of their responsibilities 
under the program and to provide equal opportunities for advancement. 


12. 


a. Develop a counseling program to assist and motivate 
minority employees to participate in training and educational 
opportunities, with special emphasis on employees in lower 
grades and dead-end jobs. 


b. Establish or arrange for adult education courses on the 
basis of potential participation by employees and in line with 
the agency's and employees" needs. 


c. Assist educational institutions to prepare students to 
compete successfully in civil service examinations. 


d. Conduct training programs to upgrade employee skills. 
e. Make special efforts to inform minority employees of 
training opportunities and review training nominations to insure 


full and equitable consideration for all such opportunities. 


£. Include the subject of equal employment opportunity for 
minority groups in all supervisory development courses. 


Ze Stress the equal employment opportunity policy and pro- 
gram in the orientation of new employees. 


Designation of deputy equal employment opportunity officer along 


with a clear understanding of the active role he should play in such 
activities as community relations and employee counseling, as well 
as complaint investigations. 


a. Define the role of, and assign specific program responsi- 
bilities to, the designated deputy equal employment opportunity 
officer. 


4 
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b. Assure that investigation and resolution of discrimination 
complaints are handled in a timely manner. 


c. Analyze employee complaints, both formal and informal, to 
identify conditions and circumstances which go beyond the individual 
case and require further management action. 


d. Follow up on what has happened to complainants after their 
cases have been adjudicated to learn whether they have been sub- 
ject to harassment or sub rosa retaliatory practices. 


13. Presence of effective, periodic self-evaluation process which 


provides for changes and improvements in the program as necessary. 


a. Establish definite procedures for a continuing review 
of progress. 


b. Provide for periodic progress reports on problem areas. 


c. Pinpoint responsibility for correcting problem situations 
identified. 


d. Determine the installation's public image as an equal 
opportunity employer. 


e. Identify employment patterns which hinder equal employ- 
ment opportunity and yet do not involve demonstrable discrimina- 
tion if viewed on a case-by-case basis. 


NOTE: The identification of employment patterns as described 
above will often present a difficult challenge both to the 
manager and the inspector. These patterns are often the re- 
flection of traditional or long-standing practices. When such 
patterns are identified by management, action should be taken 
to change them. When they are identified by the inspector, 
they will be brought to the attention of management along with 
necessary recommendations for improvement or changes in the 
employment practices involved. The five examples which follow 
illustrate the manner in which such employment patterns can 
serve to restrict equality of opportunity. 


(1) An installation hires certain employees at 
what has been the traditional entrance grade for 

a number of years. While no apparent individual 
discrimination has occurred, it is discovered during 
community contacts that minority group persons 

have not been able to obtain the necessary experi- 
ence to successfully compete for the grade level 

at which the installation is hiring. The recruit- 
ment practice, in effect, is establishing a pattern 
which impedes the utilization of minority group 
members. A review should be made to determine if, 
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by redesigning jobs to a lower grade level with 
commensurate qualification requirements, the 
competition can te widened and the employment 
pattern changed. 


(2) An installation, in hiring for certain posi- 
tions, obtains candidates primarily through referral 
by employees already on the rolls in the positions 
concerned. Very few minority group members a.e 
available for consideration through this procedure. 
Here again, no direct discrimination in hiring has 
occurred since all candidates are considered equally. 
The result, however, is an employment pattern which 
directly impedes equal employment opportunity and 
calls for a change in practice. 


(3) An installation's promotion plan for filling 

a certain group of positions appears to be proce- 
durally sound. It is identifying a sufficient 

number of well qualified persons for each promotion 
action. A review of employment statistics and dis- 
cussions with minority group employees reflect, 

however, that very few minority group employees 

have advanced to the higher grade levels even though 

a number of them have been employed in the occupa- 
tional area for a long time and are apparently 
qualified for higher level assignments. A study 

of promotion records shows instances of inconsistent 
supervisory evaluations and frequent nonselections 

in the well qualified category. Since well qualified 
employees have been selected for promotion, no dis- 
crimination is evident in individual cases. Still, an 
employment pattern has evolved which seemingly militates 
against the full and equal utilization of minority group 
employees. Improved practices are called for in order 
to change the pattern. 


(4) =An installation has a situation similar to that 
described in the preceding paragraph; i.e., a dearth 

of minority group employees at the more responsible 
grade levels. In this instance, however, close review 
shows that minority employees are not qualifying for 
advancement because of a lack of training or diversified 
on-the-job experience. It would appear that inequitable 
practices in training, details, and assignments have 
resulted in an employment pattern incompatible with full 
equality or opportunity. Once again, management action 
is called for to improve these practices. 


(5) In another situation, discussions with minority 
group employees indicate that very few of them are 
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qualifying for higher grade positions. Statistics 
verify that few minority employees are to be found 

in more responsible positions and a proportionately 
small number have been promoted to such jobs in the 
past year. A review of promotion actions reveals 

that in many instances the agency is using qualifi- 
cations above the minimum (including written tests) 
required for competitive appointment. Positive action 
is necessary to assure that the standards, by requiring 
abilities above those needed for satisfactory perform- 
ance, are not screening out employees who would other- 
wise be fully qualified. 


IV. REPORT OF FINDINGS 


It is essential that reports reflect accurately and in depth major prob- 
lems found to exist in the installation and action taken or contemplated 
to resolve them. Effective implementation of the Commission's responsi- 
bility for providing leadership to the program and feedback to top offi- 
cials in Government requires incisive factfinding and comprehensive re- 
porting. Inspectors should be particularly alert to the need for positive 
action, the best manner in which the action can be accomplished, and at 
what level the action should be taken. 


Program deficiencies falling within the purview of local management should 
be reported to the installation head along with appropriate recommendations 
for action and improvement. Either the report or the transmittal letter 
should state what action the Commission will take to follow up on agency 
progress in correcting program deficiencies. This action could involve 

the requiring of a written report from the installation, followup visits, 


or the conduct of another inspection. 


A. General instructions 


1.  #$The evaluation of the equal employment opportunity program, 
when made as a part of a general inspection, will be reported in 
narrative form as a separate attachment to the overall report sent 
to the agency. When the program is reviewed as a special inquiry, 
then the report may be prepared in letter form or as a separate 
attachment to the transmittal letter addressed to the installation 


head. 


y It is possible that comments on equal employment opportunity 
will be necessary in other parts of a general inspection report, 
especially under the program areas relating to recruitment, pro- 
motion, and employee development. In such cases, the separate 
attachment should still provide an overall report of significant 
findings and recommendations relating to equal employment oppor- 
tunity. Reporting in detail should be in the attachment and, 
therefore, comments on equal employment opportunity in other parts 
of the report should be kept as brief as possible. 
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3. Employment statistics should be included in the report to the 
extent that they are meaningful and serve to clarify or support 
findings and conclusions. It is anticipated, however, that some 
Statistical measures of status and progress will be necessary in 
every report in order to present a meaningful overall picture of 
an installation program. These might include statistical data 

on the minority population and employment figures reflecting the 
rate of progress in utilizing minority group members in various 
grades and series and in particular occupations, organizational 
units, and localities. 


B. Use of internal memorandum 


1. Matters requiring resolution py a higher headquarters should 
be pointed out in a letter transmitting the report to the higher 
headquarters or reported to the Director of the Bureau of Inspec- 
tions, depending on the nature of the findings and the corrective 
action required. (In connection with this item and item 2. below, 
inspectors are requested to keep to a minimum the use of the 
internal transmittal memorandum to the Director of the Bureau of 
Inspections. While some information can be reported only in this 
manner, it is intended that findings be reported to the installa- 
tion or its headquarters agency to the fullest extent.) 


2. Comments of inspectors, expressed opinions of management 
officials, or other items not appropriate for inclusion in the 
report to the installation should be reported to the Director 
of the Bureau of Inspections. 


CG. Format of the report 


The narrative report should follow the outline below. This outline is 
based on the “inspection focus" explained in paragraph II. A. above. 


l. Summary evaluation. 
rg Involvement and activities of management. | 
3. Results of management's activities. 


4. Significant problem areas identified by management 
or the inspector. 


>. Problem areas identified by minority and community leaders 
which should be brought to management's attention. 


6. Reasons for success or failure in the program. 


7. Compliance with national policy and agency and Com- 
mission requirements. 


8. Any required corrective or followup action. 
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D. Overall program evaluation 


Inspectors are advised to be judicious in using laudatory statements 
or in characterizing total activity programs as "effective" or"affirm- 
ative because of action or progress in certain aspects of the program. 


Several times in the recent past, the Commission has received criticism 
from minority group organizations and agency headquarters which disagreed 
with the findings of an inspection evaluating a particular installation's 
EEO program as effective. Such evaluations have usually been made be- 
cause progress has been achieved in certain areas of the program. They 
have been deficient, however, in that they failed to reflect the true 
status of the overall program and particularly the lack of progress in 
other areas. In these cases, the inspection findings have given a 
distorted picture and have, therefore, failed to motivate local manage- 
ment and hindered the efforts of higher headquarters in bringing about 
improvement in local problem situations. 


While laudatory remarks may be used to motivate managers, great care 
should be exercised to assure that they are actually warranted and will 
not serve to impede further progress. They should not be used when 
management has merely established the expected policy of nondiscrimination 
and complied with minimum requirements in this regard. They should be 
reserved for use only in those cases where the inspector is firmly 
convinced that management should be praised for taking vigorous and 
imaginative action resulting in improved employment opportunities for 
minority group members. 


Program evaluations should consider the broad range of activity contenm- 

: plated by Executive Order 11246 and the Commission's regulations. Our 

| reports must give credit to installations for those program areas which 
are effective; however, they must also point up problems and call for 
additional emphasis and efforts whenever necessary. An affirmative 
program must be continuing and seek even further progress, and our inspec- 
| tion reports must reflect this concept. 


Inspectors who evaluate an establishment's program as being fully posi- 

tive and affirmative bear the burden of proof to show in very specific 

terms the actions and progress which warrant such an evaluation. The 

| inspection activity is not designed to produce scoreboard or adjective 

| evaluations of programs, but to determine how well management is meeting 
its obligations -- with the objective of assuring even further progress. 
The overall goal of the inspection activity in the area of equal employ- 


ment opportunity is not ratings, but results. 


Seymour S. Berlin 
Director 
Bureau of Inspections 
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WINSTON A. BURNETT & CO. 


CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANTS 


201-833-2169 Teaneck, New Jersey 198 [Robinson Street 
N.Y. 666-3442 


March 16, 1966 


Ke would like to present at this phase of the movement 2 concept 
which in its embryo stage will reap immediate resection. | 


"The Economic Concept of Phase’ tiere-to-for wa heave lsid down 

in front of truekg, been killed; picketed construction sites, aad been 
arrested; stopped messive jobs, end yet and still, eves though it hed the 
impact on the couscience of the American public, it produced, after asximn 
action, menial results. A few men were hired and alter: the tmilding on that. 
site was up; fired. 

| whyt @e have refused to recegnise the motévating force; the 
ecouoniee of ingenuity, capiteligm, the profit motive of free enterprize. 
money, those thiags heve wade America grest. The democracy in conpetition 
or the lack of it is es insidious eg the deaial ef voting rights. Ne man 
candeay the ebviows use for racial equality but the very thing that created/é#lavery 

seed for cheep lebor to plant cottos, tebsaceo; wee an economic ene; 

Economic parity shoul be our drive today;poy. We a read it, write it, 

think it and areve about it. 


: Mo ecediiiee aus bitin! bn ilies lube eescnaes: The first erea of 
concentration fotlows. We can only furnish the guide Lines. The prolific 
wind should be proded and the rewards will be ceoumengurate with the efforts. 


I. Understand the philosophy ef 15% of the Econoeay. 

a. WNationel policy a unified 15%; no:more, no less. 
This is business; Contractors must plan on 6 fer, 
ii. Organize the Negro contrectors, Architects,Engineers, suppliers ete, 

in your leeality. 
b. Send names, addresses, types, trades, Listings to National Core. 
c. A Nationel Association is in operetion, Their Litersture 
will follow; on reqnest. Chapters will be anne. 
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Compile ligts of specific tradesmen. Indicete Union or Nea-Usion 
9. OJP centers will be set up as eageodvrr mmr hs is 
b, Appreat&ihip progreas will be installed by cooperating ‘Dalene. 


Wington Gurnett 
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Outline of remarks to be made wid points to be stressed at. the task force 
| mist 9 for contractors on the creation of iene for youths; headed by Vice 
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ee * ‘ Our nation ig embarked on a huge propran of Urban Renewal end 
ae % sisipaneeeamen The funds have elready been appropristed. The President 


immer svininss. tS ae Geened 3¢ go. inportent, eo new cabinet post, the depertment of Housing = =. - 
} pretenses os end Urbas Developezent hes been created ubied in itself emphasizes it’s | = 
i |v lve.) | amportence, ia the "Great Society*.>(Within thie program lies the euswer 
} [os Pte the specific problem of the creation of jobs for youth, as well as the 

nls Meh auneies potential employwent the minority labor work force go urgently needs) 


: We whl accept the obvious usefulness of the On -The -Job Training F 
pe Ee ye | ana the Apprentice Training Programs but we should realize that these progress 
By s  o gge Dest served by contractors wio nut only can teach apprentices, but 
ote © geteia thea and hire into the construction industry on permenent basis the 


Hm ne Tea preduete of these prograns. Contractors with jobs, i= ig clewentary to state, we 
h Suh YA ehat een — jobs. 


Gee cin Se ae er eee | fact that Kehabilitation and Urben Renews! is vomstions generally 
fe eS ts the areas peopled by the minority croup, poor psoyie, the far on Poverty 
dyn 3 fe best served if we can gain participation bere is ® precticeal sense by 
oa * Betting @ ehare of coastruction jobs 6@ contractors wkoe come from those speci- 
1% “so os. fie eveag, and the tinority groups, Thus they can begin to share in the eto- 
Hoo vw. omy Of thig nation, A simple guide Line that we might project is that § = 
ae eat = & ° since re represent approximately 15% of the populetion, thea we should sharo oY 
Vio, * oof USM of the economy and therefor it follows that we should share in = of the 
Lin " Senatyuetion dollar. | 


fae OE era nae The exclusion, for example, in the larlen eres of the Negro Contractor 

| eee Re hon Deen total; here-to-for Govermentally financed projects have eccounted a 

: ve" yo few Hundreds of HikRions in construction dollars as evidenced by the 46 capital —_ ... 

yi awe > projeete and 200 million construction dollars, echeduled and now being built 

)  fdsee co. J this area, The 15% then becowes meaningful, for now it represents some 

Ayo’ 4 SM md adies dollars, 1 would like to keep the record straight , for i do 

| [acer > °’\egrmest believe that on the experimental FHA project, the West 114th Street 

: Nabe: aa » Rebebilitetion Projest the MRU Job No,247- N¥ we sre developing an effective 

| jae So  -) “egebabibiteation process, The participation of the Negro Contractor has been 
“encouraged, and he ig proving competent and able in a variety of contracts, 

{melding Ory Wall and Plastering, Demolition, Electrical, iiesonry and concrete 

-. woth, Paieting ete. acd controls over 750 Thousand conatruction dollars. 

yo” ompevers Nationally the Federal Construction spending for the next fiscal 

Poo apogee beginning duly 1, ig 6.9 Billion Dollarg according to the President's , “a 

ig aan ae get and still a wore significunt figure is produced heving applied the 1% : 

Bik fo !.  fogmyhars 1.8 Bilkion Doklers, An admivable National Policy hes beon, we've 

Seog Seam it so often and believe it; Give People The lieens To Help Thenselves, 
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U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20415 


April 8, 1966 


Mr. Floyd McKissick 
Executive Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row | 

New York, New York 10038 


2 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


Chairman John W. Macy, Jr., of the Civil Service Commission recently 
sent to you a copy of the new regulations governing equal employment 
opportunity in the Federal Government along with a copy of the 
President's remarks on the Government Equal Employment Opportunity 
Program at the Civil Service Commission's auditorium on March 17, 1966. 
In an effort to keep you informed of our efforts in providing leader- 
ship and guidance in this vital area, I have attached for your infor- 
mation a copy of our instructions to Commission inspectors for review- 
ing agency equal employment opportunity programs. These instructions 
indicate the scope and direction of inspections in this area and have 
been sent to all heads of agencies for their use in developing positive 


equal employment opportunity programs. 


The primary emphasis during Commission inspections will be to evaluate 
the effectiveness of management in (1) analyzing the factors and prob- 
lems bearing on equal opportunity and (2) developing and implementing 
action programs designed to achieve full equality of opportunity. 
Progress and results will be measured against the agency's own plans 
and goals and in light of the thrust for positive action called for by 

_ Executive Order 11246 and the Commission's regulations. Positive sug- 
gestions for improvement will be brought to management's attention 
whenever necessary and we will follow up to assure that action is taken. 


Sincerely yours, 


(johny) $9) Cachet) 


Anthony M. Rachal, Jr. 
Special Assistant to the Chairman 


for Equal Employment Opportunity 


Attachment 


U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 20415 


APR 13 1966 


Mr. Floyd McKissick 
Executive Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 


38 Park Row 
New York, New York 10038 
a 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


On March 17, the President of the United States visited the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission where he addressed members of the Cabinet 
and heads and representatives of Government agencies on the subject 
of equal employment opportunity, in his words, "....a goal of this 
Government that is very close to my heart." By a special telephone 
arrangement, the President also spoke to Federal Executive Boards, 
which are composed of over 600 Government leaders in 12 metropolitan 
centers across the country. I believe you will be interested in the 
enclosed copy of his remarks. 


The President called this meeting of Federal Government leaders to 
personally express and reemphasize his desire for achieving full 
equality of opportunity in Federal employment. Last September, by 
Executive Order 11246, he charged the heads of departments and 
agencies with personal responsibility for assuring equal employment 
opportunity in their Federal establishments. He also charged the 
Civil Service Commission with responsibility to supervise and provide 
leadership and guidance in implementing the Governmentwide Equal 
Fmployment Opportunity Program. 


In carrying out its responsibility, the Commission recently issued 
regulations governing equal employment opportunity in the Federal 
Government, a copy of which is also enclosed. These regulations 
call for positive and aggressive action to make equality of oppor- 
tunity a reality. The President commented, : 


"These new regulations call upon you to undertake action 

programs. Let me underline the word ‘'action.' Action to 
achieve the great objective of equal employment opportunity.... 
These plans must tax the limits of our imagination and our 
creativity." 


The regulations are the product of our intense and extensive consul- 
tation with interested individuals and organizations in and out of 
Government. They apply to the Executive Branch of the Federal 
Government and, generally, to employees in competitive positions 

in other branches of the Federal Government. 


Central to their theme is that agency heads must exercise personal 
leadership in establishing, maintaining, and carrying out a positive, 
continuing program designed to promote equal opportunity in every 
aspect of the agency's employment policy and practices. 


We expect agency programs to require the positive involvement of all 
managers at all organizational levels. We also look for agencies to:. 


- Analyze the equal employment opportunity situation at each 
of its installations to identify problems. 


- Develop a plan of action with specific and realistic goals 
for achieving definite and measurable results. 


- Assign specific responsibilities and devote adequate resources 
to assure effective program implementation. 


- Enlist understanding and support of all employees. 
- Continuously evaluate progress in relation to program goals. 


Local customs, traditions, or environmental factors will not be 
acceptable or tolerated as explanations of failure to take positive 
action to bring about improvement. 


An important aspect of each action plan is the participation by 
Federal managers in community affairs that affect equality of oppor- 
tunity. The Civil Service Commission staff will review and analyze 
agency progress in order to measure results and stimulate action. 


I want to assure you that we at the Civil Service Commission take 
very seriously our responsibilities assigned by the President for 
equal employment opportunity in the Federal Government. 


Sincerely yours, 


Chairman 


Enclosures 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE MARCH 17, 1966 


OFFICE OF THE WHITE HOUSE PRESS SECRETARY 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
GOVERNMENT EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM AT THE 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
AUDITORIUM 


(AS ACTUALLY DELIVERED) 
(11:10 A.M. EST) 


Mr. Vice President, members of the Cabinet, 
Chairman Macy and members of the Commission, ladies and 
gentlemen: 


I asked you to come here today for a very special 
purpose. I want to talk to you about a goal of this Govern- 
ment that is very close to my heart. I did not invent this 
goal. It was established by President Eisenhower by Execu- 
tive Order, first in the Federal Government. But I want to 
see, and I intend to do everything I can to see, that the 
goal is finally reached. 


With your help, I want this Administration to be 
recognized as one in which we finally achieve full and equal 
opportunity for persons of every race, color, creed and 
nationality in every part of the United States Government. 


As long as any American is denied the chance to 
fully develop and use his talents, to become all that he 
can, then every American is less than he should be. If race, 
skin, color, religious beliefs, sex or national origin pre- 
vent anyone from reaching the heights, then we have all wasted 
a human being. We have failed that person and, finally, we 
have failed our country. 


Too many of our fellow citizens are still restrained 
by a straitjacket that was strapped upon them by the mere 
accident of their birth. 


Too mary of our fellow citizens do not get the 
education or the training that they need to become productive 
members of our society. 


Too many of our fellow citizens are prevented from 
fully using the education they do get. 


Yet we expect, and get, full participation from 
Americans of all races, creeds, colors, and nationalities in 
Vietnam. More than 200,000 Americans of every description 
are fighting there now, some are dying, to protect our own 
freedom and to preserve the freedom of others. 


If our magnificent young men can die for freedom 
in a foreign land, how can we refuse any of them a full 
measure of freedom and opportunity here at home? 


Our Government has long been one avenue by which 
members of minorities have entered into full participation of 
our national life. 


MORE 


pe 


As of June 1965, the Government had about 375,000 
members of minority groups on its rolls, of which 308,657 were 
Negroes. Negroes accounted for 13.5 percent of the Federal 
work force, while they actually made up approximately 10 per- 
cent of our overall population. Negro employment has increased 
during the three years ending June 1965 by 5.3 percent, while 
total Federal employment increased by only 1.6 percent during 
the same period. 

During the same time frame, the number of Negroes in 
high paying. jobsihas increased significantly. But we must npdt-rest 
on our laurels. We still have a long way to go before we can 
Claim full and equal opportunity as a fact in our Government 
life. 


The Civil Service Commission, acting under the authority 
of Executive Order 11246, has issued new regulations which 
will become effective on and after April 3rd. These new 
regulations call upon you to undertake action programs. Let 
me underline that word “action”. Action to achieve the great 
objective of equal employment opportunity. Chairman Macy of 
the Civil Service Commission will be my eyes and ears to see 
that we get action. 


These plans must tax the limits of our imagination 
and our creativity. They must go beyond the limited objective 
' Of eliminating discrimination. If we are going to have equal 
employment opportunity in the Federal Government, we must 
attack the problem on many fronts. 


If members of minority groups can'‘t be employed 
because they can't find housing, then we must find housing. 


If they can't be employed because school systems _ 
do not give them the necessary education, then we must work 
with the school systems to see to it that the right kind of 
training is provided. 


If they can't be employed because there is no voca- 
tional training available in the community, then we must 
see to it that we have programs that provide specialized 
training to help them meet their needs. 


These and a host of other actions are open to us. 
We must take them. Almost a year ago I spoke to the gradua- 
ting class at Howard University. Last June, I said that, 
"It is not enough just to open the gates of opportunity. 
All of our citizens must have the ability to walk through 
those gates." 


When the historians catalogue these times in which 
we now live, if it is written that we were fair men who tried 
to bring decency and equality into American life, then, I 
believe our great-grandchildren will be proud. 


It is more than doing what is needed. It is doing 
what is right. 


If there lives somewhere in this great Nation one 
man or one woman whose talents could advance the cause of 
our country, and those skills are buried because of discrimi- 
nation, the tragedy is vast and the nation is the loser. 


In the last year, we have tried to do some things 
to break, for the first time, these barriers in leadership. 


MORE 


a, ee 


A Negro scholar and exceptional Administrator for 
the first time sits in the President's Cabinet. 


The brilliant Solicitor General of the United 
States is a Negro, the first to hold this high office. An 
exceptional Negro is now the first of his race to sit on the 
Federal Reserve Board of this Nation. A most charming 
and intelligent lady is our first woman to be both an Ambassa- 
dor and a Negro. For the first time, an able Negro lady is 
a United States Federal Judge. 


These are a few of the breakthroughs in which reason 
and sanity triumphed. 


So I challenge each of you here today, and each of 
you within the sound of my voice, to try to accept this as 
your own creed. 


With your leadership and with your personal commit- 
ment to this objective, I have high confidence and great hope 
that we can build a government where talent and energy and 
integrity will prevail and where discrimination will not. 


END (AT 11:16 A.M. EST) 
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SUBJECT: Equal Employment Opportunity Regulations 


Heads of Departments and Independent E stablishmenis: 


In accordance with its responsibilities set forth in part I of Executive 
Order 11246, dated September 24, 1965, the Commission has approved regula- 
tions which will supersede the regulations of the President's Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity governing nondiscrimination in Government eéen- 
ployment (5 CFR Part 1401). The Commission's regulations, which are at-_ 
tached, will become effective. April-3, 1966. These regulations will govern 
the processing by an agency of any complaint of discrimination on grounds of 
race, creed, color, or national origin resulting from a matter occurring on 
or after April 3, 1966. 


The attached regulations | 


- establish the framework for a positive, continuing program designed 
to promote equal opportunity in employment without regard to race, 
creed, color, or national origin, including a system for the proc- 
essing of complaints of discrimination on grounds of race, creed, 
color, or national origin in agencies and, in the event of further 
appeal, in the Commission; 


; provide a regulatory base for the controlled gathering of statistics 
on the employment of members of minority groups; and 


- provide that each agency shall establish a positive, continuing 
program designed to promote equal opportunity without regard to 
sex, and establish the right of a complainant to get final reso-. 
lution by the Commission of a complaint based on an allegation of 
sex discrimination. 


The regulations relating to equal opportunity without regard to race, 
creed, color, or national origin (subparts B and C of the attached regu- 
latiene) and sex (subpart D) will apply to all departments and agencies 
in the executive branch of the Federal Government and to the employees 
of these departments and agencies and to those portions of the legisla- 
tive and judicial branches of the Federal Government and of the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia having positions in the competitive 
service and to the employees in these positions. , 


INQUIRIES: Program Systems and Instructions Division, Code 183, Ext. 7472 


CSC CODE 713, Equal Opportunity 


DISTRIBUTION: FPM (advance copy limited) 


fem Ltr. 713-3 (2) 


‘Race and National Origin 


_ The Executive order and the Commission's implementing regulations 

provide for a joint responsibility in the area of equal employment 
opportunity without regard to race, creed, color, or national. origin.. . 
While the Commission will provide guidance and 4Ssistance, it is the | 
responsibility of each agency head to develop and maintain a positive 
action program within his activity. The. personal commitment and leader- 
ship of top agency management are essential to the success of the program. 


The Commission's regulations list the areas of activity which should 
characterize a positive, continuing agency program. The regulations pro- 
vide considerable flexibility, however, and the need for specific activi- | 
ties and emphasis will vary with each agency and installation. Action 
programs, therefore, must be tailor-made to the agency itself depending on 
progress and problems as viewed by management, Action programs must be 
specific enough to bring about concrete results and must permit evaluation 


of actual performance against established objectives. In order to develop. 


a meaningful action program, each agency head must see to it that there is: 


o Analysis of the equal employment opportunity situation 
in all of his installations. | | 


o Identification of existing problem areas as well as any 
barriers or blockages that need to be eliminated. 


- © Development of specific and realistic plans, including _ 
both short and long-range objectives, for achieving defi- 
nite and measurable progress according to the agency's 


own needs with assurances that existing problems will be | 


o Assignment of specific program responsibilities for carry- 
ing out the action plans at all management levels. 


o Allocation of adequate resources to make the program opera- 
tional. ye 8 a! 


o Enlistment of understanding and support of employees at all 
supervisory and nonsupervisory levels and in all locations. 


o And finally, continuous evaluation of progress in relation 
to the objectives the agency has established, with appro- 
priate action when management feedback indicates the need 


for action. 


Specific action plans will depend largely on the local situation, Deve Lop- 
ment of each plan, therefore, should include consideration of the community 
characteristics and problems in the Locality which houses the installation. 
Participation in community affairs and activities should be an important 
aspect of each action plan. The Commission will make a continuing review 
and analysis of agency progress in order to measure results and stimulate — 


action, 


ti 
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Agencies are reminded of their responsibility to consult with recognized 
employee organizations in developing the policies and programs for equal 
opportunity in employment which are required by the attached regulations. 


Section 713.204(c) of the attached regulations requires each agency to 
designate an Equal Employment Opportunity Officer to assist the head of 
the agency in carrying out the agency's program for promoting equal em- 
ployment opportunity without regard to race, creed, color, or national 
origin. Each agency should furnish the Commission, as soon as possible, 
the name of its Equal Employment Opportunity Officer, his official title, 
address, and telephone number. This information should be submitted, in 
duplicate, to the Executive Director, U. S. Civil Service Commission, 


Washington, D. C. 


Agencies should forward any appeals from final agency decisions on com=- 
plaints of discrimination on grounds of race, creed, color, or national 
origin, and the official records of such complaints, to the Chairman, 
Board of Appeals and Review, U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Agencies should submit the reports called for by sections 723.231 and 
713.232 of the attached regulations to the Director, Bureau of Inspections, 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. Reports under section 
713.231 shall be made on all complaints closed on and after April 3, — 

1966; the first report under section 713.232 shall be madc within 15 calendar 


days of the close of April 1966. 


Further information regarding the collection and maintenance of data on the 
employment of members of minority groups is being transmitted by a separate 
FPM Letter. 


By direction of the Commission: 
Nicholas Jo Oganovic 
Executive Director 


cc 
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PART 713 -- EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


SUBPART A. (RESERVED) 


SUBPART B. EQUAL OPPORTUNITY WITHOUT REGARD TO RACE, CREED, 


COLOR, OR NATIONAL ORIGIN 
General Provisions 


Purpose and appiicability 

General policy 

Agency program 

Implementation of agency program 
Gommission review of agency program 


Agency Regulations for Processing Complaints of Discrimination 


713-211 
713.212 
y i Pe 
713.214 
713.215 
713.216 


713-217 


713.218 


713.219 
713-220 


713.221 
7132222 
713223 
713.224 
7132225 


713.231 
Ti Jet Je 


General 

Coverage 

Filing and presentation of complaint 
Investigation 

Informal adjustment of complaint 

Hearing . : 

Relationship to other agency appellate procedures 
Avoidance of delay : 

Final decision 

Complaint file 


Appeal to the Commission 


Entitlement 

Where to appeal 

Time limit ) 

Appellate procedures 
Relationship to other appeals 


Reports to the Commission 


Reporting disposition of complaints to the Commission 
Reporting status of complaints on hand to the Commission 
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SUBPART C. MINORITY GROUP STATISTICS SYSTEM 


713.301 Applicability : ( 
713.302 Agency systems 


SUBPART D. EQUAL OPPORTUNITY WITHOUT REGARD TO POLITICS, 


MARITAL STATUS, PHYSICAL HANDICAP, OR SEX 


713.401 Equal opportunity without regard to os aaa marital status, 
or physical handicap 
713.402 Equal opportunity without regard to sex 


AUTHORITY: Secs. 713.201 to 713.402 issued under R.S. 1753, seco 2; 
22 Stat. 403, as amended; 5 U.S.C. 631, 633; E.O. 10577, 19 F.R. 7521, 
3 C.F.R. 1954-1958 Comp. , p. 218; President's Memorandum of July 23, 1962's 
=. UO. 11246, 30 FR. 1235295 | 


- SUBPART B. EQUAL OPPORTUNITY WITHOUT REGARD TO RACE, CREED, 


COLOR, OR NATIONAL ORIGIN 


General Provisions 


Sec. 713.201 Purpose and applicability. (a) Purpose. This subpart sets 
forth the regulations under which an agency shall establish a program for 
equal opportunity in employment and personnel operations without regard to 
race, creed, womaral or national origin and under which the Commission will 
review an agency" S program and entertain an appeal from a person dissatisfied 
with an agency's processing of his complaint of discrimination on grounds of 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 


(b) Applicability. (1) This subpart applies (i) to the executive depart- 
ments, military departments, and independent establishments in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, including Government-owned or controlled 
corporations, and to the employees of these agencies including employees 
paid from non-appropriated funds, and (ii) to those portions of the legis- 
lative and judicial branches of the Federal Government and of the Government 
of the District of Columbia having positions in the competitive service and 
to the employees in these positions. 


(2) This subpart does not apply to aliens employed outside the limits of 
the United States. 


Sec. 713.202 General policy. It is the policy of the Government of the 


United States and of the Government of the District of Columbia to provide 
equal opportunity in employment for all qualified persons, to prohibit 
discrimination in employment because of race, creed, color, or national: 
origin, and to promote the full realization of equal employment opportunity 
through a positive, continuing program in each agency. 


— 
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Sec. 713.203 Agency program.. The head of an agency shall exercise per- 
sonal leadership in establishing, maintaining, and carrying out a positive, 
continuing program designed to promote equal opportunity in every aspect of 
agency employment policy and practice. Under the terms of its program, an 
agency shall: 3 | 


(a) Conduct a continuing campaign to eradicate every form of prejudice 
or discrimination based upon race, creed, color, or national origin from | 
the agency's personnel policies and practices and working conditions; 

(b) Reappraise job structure and employment practices and | 
adopt positive and special recruitment, training, job design, and . 
other measures needed in order to insure genuine equality of opportunity for 
members of minority groups to participate fully in all organizational units, 
occupations, and levels of responsibility in the agency; 


(c) Communicate the agency*s equal employment opportunity policy and pro- 


.gram and its employment needs to sources of qualified minority group appli- 


cants and solicit their recruitment assistance on a continuing basis; 


(d) Participate at the community level with other employers, with schools 
and universities, and with other public and private groups in cooperative 
action to improve employment opportunities and community condi tions that 


affect employability; 


(e) Review and control managerial and supervisory performance in such a 
manner as to insure a positive application and vigorous enforcement of the 


policy of equal opportunity; 


(f) Inform its employees and recognized employee organizations of the 
positive equal employment Cppeetany pelscy and program and enlist their 
cooperation; and 


(g) Provide for careful consideration and a just and expeditious 
disposition of complaints involving issues of discrimination on grounds of 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 


Sec. 713.204 Implementation of agency program. To implement the program 


established under this subpart, an agency shall: 


(a) Develop the plans, protedures, and regulations necessary to carry 
out its program established under this subpart; 


(ob) Appraise its personnel operations at regalar intervals to assure their 
conformity with the policy in section 713.202 and its en oe in 


accordance with section 713.203; 


(c) Designate an Equal Employment Opportunity Officer, and such Deputy 
Equal Employment Opportunity Officers as may be necessary, to assist the 
head of the agency to carry out the functions described in the regulations 
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in this subpart in all organizational units and locations of the agency. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Officer shali be under the immediate super-. 
vision of tne ead of his agency, end shall be given tne authority necessary 
to enable nim to carry cut nis responsibilities under tne regulations in 
this subpart; 


(d) Assign to the Equal Employment Opportunity Officer the functions of: 


(1) Advising the head of his agency with respect to the preparation of 
plans, procedures, regulations. reports, and other matters pertaining to 
the policy in section 713.202 and the agency program required to be estab-. 
lished under section 713.203; 


(2) Evaluating from time to time the sufficiency of the total agency program 
for equal employment opportunity and reporting thereon to the head of the 
agency with recommendations as to any improvement or correction needed, in- 
cluding remedial or disciplinary action with respect to managerial or super- 
visory employees who have failed in their responsibilities; 


(3) When authorized by the head of ‘the agency, making changes in programs 
and procedures designed to eliminate discriminatory practices and improve 
the agency*s program for equal employment opportunity; 


(4) Providing for the receipt and investigation of complaints of alleged 
discrimination in personnel matters within the agency, including complaints 
of general discrimination by organizations unrelated to a specific complaint 
under section 713.2123 


(5) When authorized by the head of the agency, making final decision for 
the head of the agency on complaints of discrimination and ordering such 
corrective measures as he may consider necessary; and 


(6) When not authorized to make final decision on complaints of discrimi- 
nation, reviewing, at his discretion, the record on any complaint before 
final decision is made under section 713.219 and making such recommendations 
to the head of the agency or his designee as he considers desirable; 


(e) Publicize to its employees: 


(1) The name and address of the Equal Employment Opportunity Officer; 
and 


(2) Where appropriate, the name and address of a Deputy Equal Employment 
Opportunity Officer; and 


(f) Make readily available to its employees a copy of its regulations 
issued to carry out its program of equal employment opportunity. 
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i 713.205 Commission review of agency program. ~The Commission shall 
review periodicaily an ageney’s equal slender opportunity program and 
operations. When it finds that an agency's program or operations are not 

in conformity with the policy set forth in section 713.202 and the regulations | 
in this subpart, the Commission shall require improvement or corrective action © 
to bring the agency's program or 2. apsemogaeaow into conformity with this policy 


and these re chert 


ations for Processin Complaints of Discrimination 


A enc] Re 


Sec. 713.211 General. An agency shall insure that its regulations govern- 
ing the processing ng of c complaints of discrimination on grounds of race, creed, 
color, or national origin comply with the principies and requirements in 
sections 713.212. through 713. 220. 


me Sec. 713.212. Coverage. The agency shall chil in its regulations for 
the acceptance of a complaint from any aggrieved employee or qualified appli- 
cant for employment who believes that he has been discriminated against be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national origin. A complaint may also be 
filed. by an organization for the aggrieved beatles o. applicant and with 


— ere 


Sec. 713.213 ‘Piling and cinatieasiitd in of complain (a) Time limit. An 
agency shall require that a complaint be ee in qrbting by the com- 


plainant or his. representative within 30 calendar days of the date of the 

- aetion giving rise to the complaint or, if a personnel action, within 30 
calendar days of its effective date, except that when the complaint is made 
in connection with an adverse action covered by section 771.205 of Part 771 

of this chapter, the agency shall require that the complaint be submitted in 

“.. writing. by the complainant or his representative not later than 10 calendar 

days after the adverse action has been effected. The agency shall extend 
the prescribed time limit for good cause shown by the complainant. A com- 
plaint concerned with a continuing discriminatory practice having a material 
bearing on employment may be filed at any time. | | 


(b) Presentation of complaint. In presenting a complaint,: the complainant 
shall be free from restraint, interference, coercion, discrimination, or 


reprisal and shall have the right to be accompanied, represented, and advised . 
by a representative of his own choosing. If the complainant is an employee 
of the agency, he shall have a reasonable amount of official time to present 

his complaint if he is otherwise in an active duty status. If the complain- 
ant is an employee of the agency and he designates another employee of the 
agency as his representative, the representative shall be free from restraint, 
interference, coercion, discrimination, or reprisal, and shall have a reasonable 
amount of. official time, if he is otherwise in an active duty status, to 


present the complaint. - 


- Sec. 713.214 Investigation. The Equal Employment Opportunity Officer or — 
his designated representative shall promptly investigate the complaint. The mm 
investigation shall include a thorough review of the circumstances under which 

the alleged discrimination occurred, the treatment of members of the complain- 


ant"s group identified by his complaint as compared with the treatment. of 
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other employees in the organizational segment in which the alleged discrimi- 
nation occurred, and any policies and practices related to the work situation 
which may constitute, or appear to constitute, discrimination even though 

they have not been expressly cited by the complainant. The agency shall furnish 
the complainant and his representative opportunity to review the investigative 
file or shall furnish the complainant and his representative a written summary 
which contains all the information in the investigation material to the resolu- 
tion of the complaint. : 


Sec. 713.215 Informal adjustment of complaint. The agency shall provide 
an opportunity for adjustment of the complaint on an informal basis after the 
comalainant has reviewed the investigative file or a written summary of the 
investigation. 


Sec. 713.216 Hearing. (a) Offer of hearing. When the complaint is ‘not 
adjusted on an informal basis, the agency shall offer the complainant an 
opportunity for a hearing in connection with his complaint to be held at a 
convenient time and place. 


may be held, in the discretion 

(ob) Hearing officer or committee. The Reiley of the agency, by either (1) 
a hearing committee of three members, one of whom shall be chosen by the agen- 
CY, one by the complainant, and the third, who shall be chairman, by joint 
selection of the first two or (2) a hearing officer who shall be an employee 
specially selected and trained by the agency to conduct hearings. The hearing 
committee or the hearing officer shall be fair, impartial, and objective. Nei- 
ther the hearing officer nor a member of the hearing committee shall be a person 
who investigated the complaint or a person who took or reviewed an action or 
decision giving rise to the complaint. 

(c) Conduct of hearing. The hearing officer or committee shall conduct the 
hearing so as to bring out pertinent facts, including the production of perti- 
nent documents. Rules of evidence shall not be applied strictly, but the hear- 
ing officer or committee shall exclude irrelevant or unduly repetitious evidence. 
Information having a bearing on the complaint or an employment policy or practices 
relevant to the complaint shall be received in evidence. The complainant, his 
representative, and the representatives of the agency at the hearing shall be 
given the opportunity to cross-examine witnesses who appear and testify. 
Testimony shall be under oath or affirmation. 


(d) Witnesses at hearing. The agency shall make its employees available as 
witnesses at a hearing on a complaint, upon a showing satisfactory to the hear- 
ing officer or committee of reasonable necessity therefor, when the complainant 
makes such a request and it is administratively practicable to comply with the 
request. Reasons for the denial of a request for the appearance of employees as 
witnesses shall be documented in the record of the complaint. Employees of the 
agency shall be in a duty status during the time they are made available as 
witnesses. Witnesses shall be free from restraint, interference, —? 
discrimination, or reprisal in presenting their testimony. 


(e) Record of hearing. (1 ). The agency shall record the hearing on a verbatim 


basis or shall prepare a written summary of the hearing. When the hearing is 
recorded by a voice-recording machine and the agency does not furnish the com- 
plainant a transcript, the agency shall give the complainant and his repre- 
sentative an opportunity to listen to the recording together with a copy of 


the summary of the hearing. When the hearing is summarized, the summary of 
the hearing shall, as a minimum, identify each witness and Summarize his 
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testimony. The agency shall include with the verbatim transcript or 
written summary of the hearing all documents submitted to and accepted 
by the hearing officer or committee. The agency shall give the con- 
plainant a copy of the transcript when the hearing is transcribed on a 
verbatim basis or a copy of the summary of the hearing. If a summary 
of a hearing is made, the parties shall be entitled to submit written 
exceptions to the summary, and any exceptions so submitted shall be 
made part of the record of the hearing. 


(2) The hearing officer or committee shall transmit the record of 
the hearing, together with appropriate findings thereon, to the official 
who will make the final decision on the complaint. | 


Sec. 713.217 Relationship to other agency appellate procedures. When 
a complainant makes a written allegation of discrimination on grounds of 
race, creed, color, or national origin in connection with an action that 
-would obherwise be processed under the agency's grievance or other inter- 
nal appeal procedure, the agency may process the allegation of discrimina-— 
tion under its grievance or other.internal appeal procedure when that 
procedure meets the principles and requirements in sections 713.212 through 
713.218 and the head of the agency, or his designee, makes the final de- 
cision on the issue of discrimination. That decision on the issue of 
discrimination shall be incorporated in and become a part of the decision 
on the grievance or other internal appeal. 


- Sec. 713.218 Avoidance of del (a) The complaint shall be resolved 
expeditiously. To this end, bo the complainant and the agency shall 
proceed with the complaint without undue delay so that the complaint is 
resolved, except in unusual circumstances, within 60 calendar days after 
its receipt in the agency when no hearing is held or within 90 calendar 
days after its receipt when a hearing is held. When the complaint has 
not been resolved within these time limits, the complainant may appeal 
to the Commission for a review of the reasons for the delay in the pro- 
cessing of his complaint. Upon review of this appeal, the Commission |. 
may require the agency to take special measures to insure the expeditious 
processing of the complaint or may accept the appeal for on 
under section 713.22). 


- (b) The head of the agency or his designee may cancel a complaint if 
the complainant fails to prosecute the complaint without undue delay. 
However, instead of cancelling for failure to prosecute, the complaint 

may be adjudionved if sufficient information for that purpose is available. 


Sec. 713. 219 Final decision. (a) Decision by head of agency or 

The head of the agency, or his designee, shall make the final 

sion on a complaint and that decision shall be in writing. That de- 
cision shall resolve the issue of discrimination raised by the complainant 
and shall require any remedial action determined to be necessary or de- 
sirable to effectuate the resolution of this issue and to promote the 
policy of equal opportunity. Copies of the decision shall be sent to | 
the complainant and his representative. When a designee makes a decision 
on a complaint, the head of the agency may reopen and reconsider that 
decision. 
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(b) Advice concerning right to appeal to Commission. The agency shall 
- advise the complainant of his right to appeal to the Commission any final 
decision by the agency on his complaint with which he is not satisfied 
and of the time limit within which he mst file the appeal. 


Sec. 713.220 Complaint file. The agency shall establish a complaint 
file containing all documents pertinent to the complaint. The complaint 
file shall include, as a minimum, copies of (1) the complaint, (2) the 
investigative file (if the complainant was given an opportunity to review 
that file) or a written summary of the investigation, (3) if a hearing 
was held, the record of the hearing, () if the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Officer is not the designee, the recommendations, if any, made by 
him to the head of the agency or his designee, (5) the decision of the 
head of the agency or his designee, and (6) in the event the complaint. 
is reopened by the head of the agency, the decision of the head of the 
agency showing the reconsideration given the complaint. The complaint 
file shall not contain any document that has not been made available to 
the complainant. 


Appeal to the Commission 


Sec. 713,22) Ratithaieeh. (a) Ree ee eed by ‘careeneas 0). 
of this section, a complainant may appeal to the Commission if the head 
of the agency, or his designee » has made a final decision: 
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(1) . To reject his sibeiiabiank because (i) it was not timely filed, or (44) 
it was not within the purview of the agency’s regulations; or, 


(2) To cancel his complaint (i) because of the complainant's failure to 
prosecute his complaint or (ii) because of the complainant's voluntary ‘Sepa- 
ration which is not related to his complaint; or 


(3) On the merits of the complaint but the decision does not resolve. the 
complaint to the Cop enAG s satisfaction, | 


(bo) <A complainant may not appeal to the Commission under paragraph (a) 
of this section when the issue of discrimination giving rise to the complaint 
is being considered, or has been considered, in connection with any other 
appeal by the complainant to the Commission. | 


Sec, 713.222 Where to appeal. The complainant shall file his appeal in 
‘writing, either personally or by mail, with the Board of Appeals and Review, 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 20415. 


Sec. 713.223 Time limit. (a) Except as provided in paragraph (b) of 
this section, a complainant may file an appeal at any time after receipt of 
his agency’s notice of final decision on his complaint but not later than 
10 calendar days after receipt of that notice. 


(bo) The time limit in paragraph (a) of this section may be extended, in 
the discretion of the Board of Appeals and Review, upon a showing by the 
complainant that he was not notified of the prescribed time limit and was 
not otherwise aware of it or that circumstances beyond his control prevented 
him from filing an appeal within the prescribed time limit. 


Sec. 713.224 Appellate procedures. The Board of Appeals and Review shall 
review the agency's complaint file and all relevant written representations 
made to the board. The board may remand a complaint to the agency for 
further investigation or a rehearing if it considers that action necessary 
or have additional investigation conducted by Commission personnel. There 
is no right to a hearing before the board. The board shall issue a written 
decision and shall send copies thereof to the complainant, his designated 
representative, if any, and the agency. When corrective action is ordered, 
the agency shall report promptly to the board.that the corrective action has. 
been taken. The decision of the board is final, and there is no further 
right to appeal. The Commissioners may, in their discretion, reopen and 
reconsider a previous decision of the board when in their judgment such action 
appears warranted by the circumstances. 


_ Sec. 713.225 Relationship to other appeals. When the basis of the com- 
plaint of discrimination because of race, creed, color, or national origin 
involves an action which is otherwise appealable to the Commission, the 
case, including the issue of discrimination, will be processed under the 
regulations appropriate to that appeal when the compLainant makes a —— 
appeal in accordance with those regulations. 


~ 
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Reports _to the Commission 


Sec. 713.231 Reporting disposition of complaints to the Commission. Within 
10 calendar days of the close of a complaint each agency shall report to the 


Commission the disposition of the complaint whether the complaint was closed 
because of a rejection or cancellation of the complaint or a decision on the 
merits of the complaint. For each closed complaint there shall be submitted 
a separate report, consisting of the following information: | 


(a) The name of the complainant (in the event of a group appeal, the name 
of one complainant selected to identify the group); 


(bo) Title and grade of complainant's position or of the complainant! s 
position selected to identify the group; — 


(c) The date on which the complaint was received; 


(d) A description of the action, decision, or condition giving rise to 
the complaint; | 


(e) The nature of the complaint (kind of discrimination alleged) ; 
(f). The name and location of the employing activity; : 


ae) The nature of the closing action (including the reason for any re- 
jection or cancellation) and a description of any corrective action result- 
ing from the complaint; | 


(h) The date of the closing action; 
(i) The name and title of the official taking the closing action; 


(j) A statement as to whether or not the complainant has sopanyed the 
closing action to the Commission, when known; and | 


- (k) As attachments to the report, a copy of the complaint, a’ ddncetition 
of any additional allegations of discrimination made during the investiga | 
tion or hearing, and a copy of the agency's notice of final action on the 


complaint. 


Sec. 713.232 Reporting status of complaints on hand to the Commission. 


Within 15 calendar days of the close of each month each agency shall report 
to the Commission the following information: | | 


(a) The number of complaints on hand at the beginning of the month; 


(b) The number of complaints received during the month; 
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(c) The number of complaints closed during the aouitbis whether the com- 
plaint was closed because of a rejection or cancellation of the complaint 
or a decision on the complaint; 


(da) The number of complaints on hand at the close of the month and 


ee A brief description of the status of each complaint on hand at the 
close of the month which had been in process in the agency for over 60 
calendar days when no hearing is requested or 90 calendar days when a hear- 
ing is requested (including for each such complaint, the name of the com- 
plainant, the number of days in process, the stage of processing reached by 
the complaint, a description of any special factors contributing to a delay 
in processing the complaint, and an estimate as to the date of closing 


action). 


SUBPART C. MINORITY GROUP STATISTICS SYSTEM. 


Sec. 713.301 Applicability. (a) This subpart applies (1) to the execu- 
tive departments, military departments, and independent establishments in 
the executive branch of the Federal Government, including Government-owned 
or controlled corporations and to the employees of these agencies including 


employees paid from non-appropriated funds, and (2) to those portions of 
the legislative and judicial branches of the Federal Government and of the 


Government of the District of Columbia having positions in the competitive — 
service and to the employees in these positions. 
'(b) This subpart does not apply to aliens employed outside the limits 


of the United States. 


Sec. 713.302 Agency systems. (a) Each agency shall establish a system 
or systems which provide current and continuing statistical employment 
information by race or national Ong 


(b) For employees whose records are maintained through automatic data proc- 
essing equipment, the agency is authorized to add data on race or national 


origin to the automated records. 


(c) An agency that wishes to use a manual system for veins: data on 


race or national origin of employees must secure prior approval for 
its system and any material change to the system from the Commission. — 


(d) For all automated and manual systems, race and national origin data 
shall be: : 


(1) Collected so as to conceal the individual" s designation of his race 
or Seo origin; 


(2) Kept soniriden tials 


(3) Maintained outside the personnel office; 
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(4) Used only as group data in studies and analyses which contribute 
affirmatively toward achieving the objectives of the equal employment 
opportunity program. 


(e) Under its system(s) each agency shall: 


(1) Request employees to designate race or national origin on forms ap- 
proved for that purpose. 


~ 


(2) Inform employees of the purpose of the survey, the need for the 
information, and the restriction of the information to use to meet that. 


need and purpose. 
€aX The system(s) shall be subject to the following controls: 


(1) Only those categories of race and national jonigan prescribed ‘by the 
Commission are to be used; | 


| (2) The specific procedures by which data are to be collected, processed, 
and maintained, and the conditions for use, shall be those prescribed or 
approved by the Commission; 


(3) The. \Comsiesion will review the operation of the ail system(s) 
to insure adherence to Commission requirements. Agencies must secure. prior 
approval from the Commission for any exceptions to the prescribed procedures. 


- (g) Agencies shall make reports to the Commission on employment by race 
and national origin in the form and at such times as the Commission may 


require. 


SUBPART D. EQUAL OPPORTUNITY. WITHOUT REGARD TO POLITICS, 
MARITAL STATUS, PHYSICAL HANDICAP, OR SEX 


Sec. 713.401 al opportunity without regard to politics, marital status, 
or physical handicap. c ) In appointments and position changes. In deter- 
mining the merit and fitness of a person for competitive appointment or | 
appointment by noncompetitive action to a position in the competitive service, 
an appointing officer shall not discriminate on the basis of the person's 
political affiliations, except when required by statute, or marital status, 
nor shall he discriminate on the basis of a physical handicap with respect 
to any position the duties of which may be efficiently peer a 
person with the physical handicap. 


(bo) In adverse actions and terminations of probationers. An agency may 


not take an adverse action against an employee covered by part 752 of this 
chapter, nor effect the termination of a probationer under part 315 of this 
chapter, (1) for political reasons, except when required by statute, (2) 

that is based on discrimination because of marital status, or (3) for physical 
handicap with respect to any position the duties of which may be efficiently 
performed by a person with the physical handicap. : 
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| Sec. 713.402 Equal ak ortunity without regard to sex. (a) Applicability. 
This section applies (1) to the executive departments, military departments, 
and independent establishments in the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including Government-owned or controlled corporations, and to the 
employees of these agencies, and (2) to those portions of the legislative 


and judicial branches of the Federal Government and of the Government of the 
District of Columbia having positions in the competitive service and to the 


employees in these positions. 

(bo) Policy. It is the policy of the Government of the United States and of 
the Government of the District of Columbia that the career service be maintained 
in every respect without discrimination. because of sex and with equal — 
for employment and advancement without regard to sex, 


(c) Agency program. An agency shall establish a positive, ccinkaniaiie 
program designed to promote equal opportunity without regard to sexin — 
employment and personnel policies and sil Under the terms of the 

program, the agency shall: | . 


(1) Gonduet a continuing campaign to eliminate every form of discrimina- 
tion based on sex from the agency's personnel policies and ee and 
working SPORE TAGMS 


(2) Pursue a ‘thorough review and control of managerial i cities to 
insure a positive application and vigorous enforcement of the policy and 
ev of equal opportunity without regard to Sex; | 


(3). Inform employees and aoP ORES for Wialincidiscss of the agency program; 
and 


(4) Insure atin considerate review and just disposition of complaints 
involving issues of discrimination on grounds of sex. 


(d) Specific prohibitions. (1) Appointments and position c es. 
Except as provided by subparagraph (2) of this paragraph, in determining 
the merit and fitness of a person for competitive appointment, for appoint- 
ment by noncompetitive action to a position in the competitive service, or 
for any other position change in the competitive service, an appointing 
officer shall not discriminate on the basis of the person's sex. > 


(2) Restriction of consideration to one sex. An appointing officer may 
not restrict his consideration of eligibles or employees for competitive 


appointment or appointment by noncompetitive action to a position in the 
competitive service to one sex, except in unusual circumstances when the 
Commission finds the action justified. 


(3) Training. -The head of each department shall prescribe such procedures 
as are necessary to assure that there shall be no discrimination because of 
sex in the selection of employees for. training under part 410 of this chapter 
and that a supervisor may not restrict his consideration of employees for 
selection for training to one sex, except in unusual circumstances when the 
Commission finds the action justified. 


~~ 
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(4) Reduction in force. An agency may not use sex as a basis for assign- RN 

ing a position to a competitive level under part 351 of this chapter, except . 

for a position for which restriction of certification of eligibles by sex 

is found justified by the Commission. An agency may not consider the sex 

of an employee as a factor in determining the employee's qualification for 

a position under part 351 of this chapter, except when the position is one 

for which restriction of certification of eligibles by sex is found justi- 

fied by the Commission. | 


(5) Adverse actions and terminations of probationers. An agency may 
- not take an adverse action against an employee covered by part 752 of this 


chapter, and may not terminate a probationer under part 315 of this — 
because of the sex of the employee or of the probationer. | : 


(e) Appeal to the Commission. (1) When a complaint of discrimination 
because of the sex of the complainant is not resolved by the agency to the 
satisfaction of the complainant, the complainant may appeal the agency de- 
cision on the complaint to the Commission if the complainant makes a 
request within a reasonable time from the date of final agency decision. 


(2) When the Commission receives a timely appeal under subparagraph (1), 
the Commission will adjudicate the issue of discrimination because of the 
, sex of the complainant and, when warranted, will require the os take 
: necessary corrective action. 


(3) - When the basis of the complaint of discrimination because of the sex 
of the complainant involves an action that is otherwise appealable to the 
Commission, the case will be processed under the regulations appropriate to 
that appeal when the complainant makes a timely appeal in accordance with 
those regulations. 


GAYLORD NELSON 
WISCONSIN 


‘Wnited States Senate 


3 9 000 WASHINGTON, D.C. 
R 
April 21, 1966 


Mr, Floyd McKissick 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Fark Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


In 196+ Senator Nelson introduced a bill, S. 2958, which would create jobs 
for the chrmically unemployed in comamity betterment, conservation and 
recreation projects. This later became Sec. 205(d) of Title II of the 1965 
Economic Opportunity Act Amendments, which authorized a $150 million job 
creation program for wemployed persons who have poor employment prospects 
and are unable, because of age or other reasons, to secure employment or 
training assistance under other programs. Unfortunately, the appropiation 
for this program for fiscal year 1966 was only $10 milli. 


Despite our current prosperity and the redwed rate of wmemployment, there 


are still slightly more than three millim people who are unable to fini 
jobs, and 685,000 are listed among the chronically memployed. Yet officials 
from 49 states-.in testimoy in support of S. 2958--said that there were over 
400,000 man-years of unskilled cmservatim work to be done in rural areas 


and city perks. 


Senator Nelson has urged Congressman Adam Clayton Powell, Chairmen of the 
House Educatiqm and lIabor Committee to support efforts to ctain full funding 
for the Sec. 205(d) program. In his letter, he svegested that the authoriza- 
tion for the amendment should camtinue to be $150 millim, ami that this yeer 
the appropriation should match the amount authorized. 


It is our belief that one of the most urgent priorities of the anti-poverty 
program should be the creation of more am better jobs for the poor. If you 
share this view, I hope you will support efforts to provide more jobs under 
the authority provided by this amendment. I am enclosing for your information 
a statement of Senator Nelson's views on this subject as well as a copy of the 
guidelines for the Sec. 205(d) program. I will welcome any comments you might 
have on this progrem and its future. 


Sincerely yours, 
20S ~~ 
WILLIAM J. SPRING 


WJo :f Legislative Director to 
Enclosures Senator Gaylord Nelson 
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SENATOR GAYLORD NELSON 
404 SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 66-39 
WASHINGTON, PD. C, | March 31, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


WASHINGTON, [. C. -- Senator Gaylord Nelson urged Congress 
Friday to approve a full $150 million appropriation for the ‘Nelson 
Amendment" to the AtiiaPoverty program, under which unemployed men | 
can be put to i on conservation projects. 

Neteen- won enactment of the program last year. However, 
Congress appropriated only $10 million of the $150 million authorized 
in the Nelson bill. 

Since then, states and communities all across the Nation have applied 
for funds to finance programs under the Nelson amendment. In two months, 
almost $5 million in requests have been received from states and 
communities, 

The Wisconsin Conservation Department has applied for $840, 000 
to put the Nelson Aeon to work in 13 northern counties. At present 
appropriation nett. ouily about $1, 3 million is available for the entire 
aes and Wisconsin's request has not yet been approved. 

peatinaes, eid to the House Education and Labor Committee, which 
is reviewing the poverty program, and urged that the full $150 million be 
authorized for the coming year. 

Congressman Adam Clayton Powell, committee chairman, accurdl: 
Senator Nelson that he would support Nelson's request that the program be 
fully funded, 


There is still an urgent need for more jobs for the hard-core 


unemployment, Nelson said in his letter to Powell. This need exists 


despite our current prosperity and a record low in overall unemployment. 
In his letter, Nelson cited these ''disturbing facts:"' 


oa Slightly more than three million people are still 
unemployed. | 


-- There are 685,000 chronically unemployed workers-- 
those who have been unemployed 15 weeks or longer. 


-- In the Mississippi Delta region, the unemployment 
rate among Negroes is 66 percent, and twenty thousand 
-_ hi oy one fone farmers are expected to lose 
meir j ear because of the technological 


ed 


iia In the riot-torn Watts area, unemployment among 

Negro males is still 10 percent--almost three times the 

national rate of 3.7 percent. 

Nelson said that, although economic growth has and will 
produce some jobs which poor people can get, it may not produce 
enough jobs. Unemployment rates for the poor are still twice the 
overall rate. 

The hard-core unemployed can be put to work on constructive 
conservation and beautification projects, Nelson said. Citing testimony from 
the 1964 hearings on S, 2958, which later became the Nelson Amendment, 
the Senator pointed out: 

“Officials from 49 of the 50 sinleen claimed that the states alone 
could use 425, 000 itewgeve of labor to meet their tremendous backlog 
of conservation and beautification needs, " 

"Mayors from New York and Philadelphia, among other cities, 
testified to the need to tackle the blight of our witiain slums, and said men 
could be put to work on this task immediately if funds were available, "' 

Nelson also cited the heavy demand for Nelson Amendment funds. 

"Program guidelines have been available to local communities 
for only a month or so, and yet the demand for project funds already 


exceeds $5 million and seems certain to go well beyond the $10 million 


alloted to the program. . ." 
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Community Betterment and 
Beautification Projects for 
The Chronically Unemployed 
Under Section 205 (d) of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, as Amended. 


THE NELSON AMENDMENT 


Senator Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin sponsored an amendment to the 
Economic Opportunity Act which authorizes the Director of OEO to make 
grants for special projects ". . . directed to the needs of those 
chronically unemployed poor who have poor employment prospects and are 
unable, because of age or otherwise, to secure appropriate employment 
or training assistance under other programs .-. .'' Approximately ten 
million dollars are available under Section 205 of the Act for projects 
under the Nelson Amendment during Fiscal Year 1966. 


This pamphlet describes the type of community betterment and beauti- 


fication project eleigible for funding by OEO under the Nelson Amendment, 
and explains how to apply for Federal assistance. 


ELIGIBLE ACTIVITIES 


Projects submitted for Federal assistance under the Nelson Amend- 
ment should be designed to employ chronically unemployed poor persons 
in activities which will improve or beautify the community. 


Projects may include: 


--improvement and beautification of parks and 
open-spaces in low-income neighborhoods; 


--development and improvement of community 
service centers or recreation facilities; 


--street improvement and roadside beautification; 


--maintenance, improvement and protection of forest 
and wildlife areas and National, State, and local 
park facilities; and 


--other similar activities proposed by local 
communities intended to involve the chronically 
unemployed in activities that will give them 
meaningful work experience, including training 
for permanent jobs. 


Projects that give a clear promise of visible and lasting impact 
on the physical environment, and which benefit the general public -- 
as opposed to limited numbers of potential uses of a site or facility -- 
will ordinarily be preferred. 
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No project may primarily or directly serve the financial interest of a 
private individual or profit-making organization. Projects to improve 
privately owned land or buildings are ineligible, unless the land or 
building is dedicated to or available for public use. 


Projects may serve urban or rural areas. OEO will strive for an 
equitable balance between urban and rural projects; to the extent 
necessary to achieve such balance, preference will be given to pro- 
jects serving rural areas and small towns. 


INCREASE IN EFFORT 


Nelson Amendment projects must be in addition to local and State 
expenditure during the previous year on community betterment and 
beautification, and must not merely replace them. In addition, 
standard CAP requirements on "increase in non=-Federal expenditure” 
apply (see the Community Action Program Guide, Volume I, Part A, 
Section 5). 


These requirements also apply to activities normally contracted 
out, as well as to those undertaken directly by the applicant. Where 
such activities were previously contracted out, the applicant must so 
state and must show that the Nelson Amendment project will not replace 
work previously contracted out. 


ELIGIBLE PARTICIPANTS 


Those selected to participate in Nelson Amendment projects as 
workers must: 


--be chronically unemployed. Generally, this will be 
defined as being unemployed for over 15 consecutive weeks, 
repeatedly unemployed over the prior two years, or under- 
employed (less than 20 hours per week) over 26 consecutive 
weeks; 


--have no reasonable prospects for full-time employment; 


--be unable to secure either appropriate employment or 
training assistance under other programs. OEO will 
require that each applicant show what procedures it 
will follow to insure that no persons who have 
reasonable prospects for acceptance by MDTA or other 
training programs or employment are selected as workers 
in Nelson Amendment projects. The application must 


*An asterisk has been placed beside each item in this pamphlet which 
describes something that must be included in a Nelson Amendment 
application. 


contain a short description of appropriate consultation 
procedures to be followed with the local public employ-~ 
ment security office or other comparable agencies to 
insure that this requirement is met; 


--have annual family incomes generally below the "poverty 
line" index below. Applicants may present justification 
for variations in this index. 


Poverty Line Index 


Non=-Farm Households Farm Households 
Persons Family Income Persons Family Income 
1 $1,500 1 $1,050 
2 2,000 2 1,400 
3 2,500 2 1,750 
4, 3,000 4 2,100 
Se 3,500 5 2,450 
6 4,000 6 2,800 
7 4,500 7 3,150 
Above 7 5,000 Above 7 3,500 


There may be unusual cases where an individual has little cash income 
but could not reasonably be regarded as poor because of readily usable 
assets or regular sources of support not reflected in his cash income. 
Applicants need not establish screening procedures or means tests for 
persons who are otherwise qualified by reason of unemployment and cash 
income, but they should be alert to situations where further inquiry is 
needed to avoid the possibility of abuse. 


The criteria listed above do not apply to supervisory staff. However, 
applicants are encouraged to employ chronically unemployed persons in 
staff jobs to the greatest extent feasible. 


* Each application must explain how, and by whom, participants will be 


selected for employment in the project and what action will be taken to 
insure that these eligibility standards will be met. 


SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 


1. Generally, OEO will require that, whenever feasible, Nelson Amend- 
ment projects be located in low-income areas. Whenever a project is 

* located in a low-income neighborhood, OEO will require evidence in the 
application that the residents of the neighborhood have helped or will 
help to determine the nature of the project and to select the location 
of the project site. This may be done through an expression of opinion 
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by a local neighborhood advisory council or other local citizens 
associations or clubs. If a specific project site within a low- G 
income neighborhood has not been selected at the time an applica- : | 
tion is submitted to OEO, the application must describe how a 
neighborhood residents will participate in its selection. < 


* All applications must include an explanation of how, and by whom, 
the project location was or will be determined. 


* 2. Each application must contain a description of what employment @ 
opportunities will be available to the persons employed on the pro- as 
ject after the expiration of the grant. Statements from the local 4 
Highway Commission, Park Department, City Maintenance Department, E | 
Soil Conservation District, etc., indicating their willingness and 
intention to consider those trained on the project for permanent 
positions over and above present employment levels should be included 
with the application. 


ea Each application must also include plans for pre-employment 
health examinations, and minor medical treatment where necessary, q 
for all those to be employed on the project. Usually, this a 
responsibility should be assumed by the local Public Health agency, 3 
but in situations where medical examinations and treatment are not Z 
available through established agencies, the cost of these services 
may be included in the applicant's budget. 


4. At least 50 percent of the proposed cost of any Nelson Amendment 
project must be for salaries of the poor persons employed. 


»y OEO will not approve proposed expenditures for materials and 
equipment to be used at the site of the project in excess of 10 ' 
percent of total project cost. ; 


6. Expenditures for necessary fringe benefits and essential transporta- 
tion costs may be included in project cost. 


| 7. All grantees will be required to observe minimum fair labor practices 
in the operation and administration of approved projects, including: Le 


--projects must not displace regular workers; 


4) -~the Federal minimum wage or the prevailing local 
wage for comparable work, whichever is higher, must 
be paid; 


Ne 
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--appropriate working hours and standards must 
be observed for the health and safety of workers; and 


--workmen's compensation must be provided for all 
employees. ' 


The Appendix to this pamphlet contains a special Condition of Grant 
which will be attached to each approved project by OEO spelling out the 
grantee's responsibility in maintaining fair labor standards. Each 

* application must include a statement as to how this Condition of Grant 
will be met by the applicant. If any statement is inadequate to assure 
OEO that the Condition will be met, OEO will require adequate assurance 
prior to the release of any grant funds. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER ANTI-POVERTY PROGRAMS 


Projects submitted under the Nelson Amendment should be carefully 
developed and coordinated with other work-training and employment pro- 
grams and other community betterment and beautification programs. 
Federal aid in these fields is available under the following programs: 


--Manpower Development and Training Act: programs, 
Departments of Labor and Health, Education and 
Welfare. 


--projects funded under the new Highway Beautification 
Act, Department of Commerce. 


--the Open Space Land, Urban Renewal, and Community 
Facilities programs, Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 


--projects funded under the Land and Water Conservation 
Act of 1965, Department of the Interior. 


--Work-Experience projects, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 


OEO will require that applicants for projects under the Nelson i 

* Amendment demonstrate in their description of the work program how the 

proposed project will be coordinated with on-going programs of the types \ 
listed above. 


Further information on these programs is contained in OEO's publica- 
tion, "Catalog of Federal Programs for Individual and Community Improvement," 
or from the individual Federal agencies. 
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WHO MAY APPLY 


Any Community Action Agency or any other public agency or private 
| non-profit organization which meets the requirements for eligible 
applicants contained in Part B, Volume I of the Community Action Program 


Guide may apply. 


EFFECT ON FINANCIAL GUIDELINES 


Funds for Nelson Amendment projects will not be charged against the 
community guideline allocations established by OEO to regulate the 
distribution of Federal assistance under Sections 204 and 205 of Title 


II-A of the Economic Opportunity Act. 


HOW TO APPLY 


Standard CAP policies and procedures as set forth in the Community 
Action Program Guide, Volumes I and II, and Community Action- Memos, will 
govern applications for Federal assistance under the Nelson Amendment in 
all respects other than those spelled out in this pamphlet. 


* Applications must be submitted on standard CAP application forms, 
available from any OEO Regional Office. For assistance in developing and 3 
preparing applications, applicants should write or call the appropriate . 

* OEO Regional Office. In preparing CAP Form 1 of the application, the : 
brief descriptive title of the project (Item 1.6) shall include the words: : 

* "Nelson Amendment." In preparing CAP Form 7 of the application, the 
applicant must be sure to indicate clearly in the work program (Item 7.1.2) 
the ways in which the eligibility standards and special requirements in 
this pamphlet have been or will be met. 
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Applications must be submitted to the appropriate OEO Regional Office 
(see list below). In the case of applications for assistance to Indian or 
Migrant groups, the application should be submitted to the Special Projects : 
Office, Community Action Program, OEO, Washington, D. C., 20506. : 


OEO REGIONAL OFFICES 


NORTHEAST REGION 


40 East 4lst Street 
New York, New York 10017 
Tel: (212) 573-6413 


Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 


Rhode Island, Vermont 


MID-ATLANTIC REGION 


1156 - 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20506 
Tel: (202) 382-6383 


Delaware, D. C., Kentucky, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 


Virginia, West Virginia 


SOUTHEAST REGION 


101 Marietta Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
Tel: (404) 526-4558 


Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Tennessee. 
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GREAT LAKES REGION 


623 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 
Tel:- (312) 828-5786 


Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin 


SOUTHWEST REGION 


Lowich Building 

314 West llth Street 

Austin, Texas 78701 

Tel: (512) 476-6411 X 6381 


Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas 


NORTH CENTRAL REGION 


Pershing Building 

215 West Pershing Road 
Kansas City, Missouri 64104 
Tel: (816) Fr. 4-3861 


Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming 
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WESTERN REGION 


100 McAllister Street 
San Francisco, California 94102 
Tel: (415) 556-7716 


Alaska, Arizona, California, Hawaii, | 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington. J 


SPECIAL PROJECTS OFFICE 


Community Action Program 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
Washington, D.C. 20506 

Tel: (202) 382-5165 


Indian Reservations, Migrant Projects, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Guan, 
and Trust Territories of the Pacific : 
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APPENDIX: _SPECIAL CONDITION TO 
NELSON AMENDMENT PROJECT GRANTS 


4 1. Protection of employment opportunities. It is a purpose 
of this grant to provide new or additional employment opportunities 

without displacing employed workers or impairing employment 

} opportunities that would otherwise be available. The grantee must 

7 assure (1) that his grant will not result in the displacement of 

workers already employed; (2) that this grant will not result in : 

a reduction of employment opportunities normally available to other ; 

workers not currently employed by the grantee or any agency using 

the services of participants in this project; and (3) that 

employment or labor costs regularly assumed by the grantee or such 

agency in connection with projects or work of a character similar 

to that assisted by this grant, including costs of workers normally 

employed on a part-time basis or seasonal basis, will not be 

reduced by reason of this grant. For purposes of this paragraph, 

displacement includes (1) partial displacement, such as a reduction 

in hours of work or a loss or reduction in benefits pertaining to 

a job, and (2) displacement resulting from the retention of workers 

at the termination of the grant period. If workers in the area 

: who are or have been engaged in work of a kind similar to that 

assisted under this grant are represented by any labor organization, 

the grantee in its assurance must indicate specifically whether that 

organization has been consulted. 
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2. Wages. Workers employed with funds assisted under this 
grant shall be paid wages equal to the highest of (1) the prevailing 
rate of wages for similar work in the area, (2) the Federal minimum 
' wage rate (whether or not the work is covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act) and (3) any applicable State or local minimum wage. a 
The standards set forth in the preceding sentence apply both to work 4 
during regular working hours and to any overtime that may be required. 3 
This paragraph does not preclude a program which provides for a 

| 


range or scale of wages, or for wage increases for participants on 
a regular or periodic basis, to the extent that this is justified 
by the type of work done and skill required and is consistent with 
7 the wage practices normally followed by the employing agency and ; 
any applicable collective bargaining agreement; nor does this a 
paragraph preclude payment of wages above those otherwise specified . 
| where so required by a collective bargaining agreement applicable ve 
generally to employees or appropriate groups of employees of the 


employing agency. The grantee must assure that wages will be paid : 
in accordance with this paragraph and that adequate documentation 
will be provided in support of such payments, including documentation 
of determinations as to the loagal prevailing wage. For purposes of 
such determinations, unless otherwise required by law or clearly 
inappropriate, the area to be considered shall be the county or 


counties in which the work is to be performed, 
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3. Hours. The regular work schedule shall not exceed eight 
hours per day or forty hours per week. If overtime hours are 
worked, documentation must be maintained to show that such work 
was reasonably necessary in light of unusual circumstances and 
that it was allowed only in cases where such excess hours would 
be required of other employees of the employing agency. 


4. Health and Safety. The grantee must assure that suitable 
standards of health and safety will be maintained. These standards 
must provide for suitable physical examinations for applicants and 
where appropriate for workers who are absent from work because of 
illness or injury prior to their return to the job, first aid 
facilities and assistance, a safe place to work and adequate sanitary 
facilities, safety inspections and reports, rules governing undue 
physical exertion, and a system under which all supervisors are fully 
informed as to health and safety rules. Responsibility for enforcing 
such rules must be clearly established and they must be made known 
to all workers. 


5. Workmen's Compensation. Workmen's compensation protection 
must be provided for all workers employed with assistance under this 
grant. Such protection must extend to all work and on-the-job 
training time and must provide reasonable levels of benefits, at 
least comparable to any benefits available to other employees of the 
employing agency and employees in the locality engaged in similar 
work. The grantee must assure that such protection will be provided 
in accordance with this paragraph and will be available before any 
employee assisted under this grant is assigned to work. 


6. Other Employment Conditions. All workers employed with 
assistance under this grant must be advised personally, before 
employment, as to their rights and benefits in connection with such 
employment. This includes advice as to availability of fringe 
benefits, umemployment insurance coverage, the standards of work 
performance required, the authority of supervisors to fire or 
discipline workers, the existence of grievance or appeals procedures, 
and the assistamce provided in connection with, or prospects for, 
employment beyond the grant period. A copy or copies of a statement 
of such advice approved by OEO and of these labor standards shall be 
posted in @ prominent place or places or otherwise made available to 
all persons employed, or applying for work, with assistance provided 
under this grant. The statement of these standards shall also be 
made available, upom request, for inspection by any interested person, 
including other employees of the employing agency and representatives 
of labor organizations in the area. 
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CONFERENCE PLANNING COORDINATOR 


Elizabeth HH. Anderson 


CONFERENCE PLANNING COMMITTEE 


Cornelia Douglass, Arrangements. 
Marilyn Graves, haminisicaien . | — aie 
Geneva Lynes, Repl amn. pa i st Pe aa i 
Thomas Lee Avitost | ey ‘McRae 
Gloria Benford (, , 
Charies Brown, M.. 0.9 
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Evelyn Cunningham Will Sandler 

Al Duckett Yvonne Savoy 
William Foy , William Ward 
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Wilfred Lewin 3 Livingston Wingate 
John Matthews Arthur Wright 
Floyd McKissick Don Smith 
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PROGRAM 


erin Begins at 9:00 A.M. 


“@nevines:-4i 10:00 A.M. 


From Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller ) 
by” Mr: Jackie” Robinson 
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CHAIRMAN: FOR’ THE MORNING: SESSION: 
Miss: Dorothy Height, National Council of Negro privet 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS: 10:15 A.M. 


Mr. Floyd McKissick, Executive Director, 
Congress Of Racial Equality... 


WORKSHOPS: 10:30 A.M.to 12:30 P.M. 
pemneee “A ae ned ACTION” 


PANEL No. 1 

RECRUITMENT 

Co-Chairmen: 

Dr. Richard Allaway 

Mr. Joseph Morales Caller 
Resource: Resource: = 
Mr. Arthur Wright Miss Evelyn Freeman 
Mr. Manuel Parron Comm. trom thse 
PANEL No. 3 | PANEL No. 4 
Co-Chairmen: : Co-Chairmen: ee 
Atty. William Chisholm Mr.Charles Fields = 
Atty. Livingston Wingate Mrs. Ann Withey 
Resource: Resource: 

Mr. Joseph Overton Comm. George Fowler 
Mr. Louis Nunez Comm. William Booth - 


CHAIRMAN FOR THE AFTERNOON SESSION: 
Hon. Percy Sutton. Assemblyman. New York State 


LUNCHEON SPEAKER: 
Mr. Joseph Monserrat. Commonwealth of eisai Rico 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS: 


“A PLAN OF ACTION” Dr. Eugene T. Reed 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People” 


MAIN ADDRESS: ‘‘Affirmative integration — 


Government's New Responsibility”’ 
Mr. wenrey Young. National Urban ane 
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April 26, 1966 


Mr. James J. Doyle 
40-15 215th Street 
Bayside, New York 11361 


Dear Mr. Doyle: 

thank you*for your letter of April 18, 1966, bringing 
to our attention the story in the New York Times 

of April 17, 1966. | 

ve agree with you that the matter of employment 

of tailors shougd not be a subject of importation 

of foreign tailors, but the training of local 

people, especially local black people for these 

jobs ~ | 


this matter will be taken up by our National Director 
at the White House Conference on his next visit. 


Our thanks for your contribution. 


Very truly yours, 


Lincoln 0, Lynch 
Associate National Director 
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EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION 
| WASHINGTON, D.C. 20506 


May 23, 1966 
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Mr. Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


Dear Floyd: 


Enclosed please find a paper prepared by Dr. Phyllis 
A. Wallace, acting Director of Technical Studies in 
our Office of Research, regarding the vital subject, 
"Testing of Minority Group Applicants for Employment." 


We believe that this paper represents the most up-to- 

date compilation of problems presented by the increasing 
dependence of employers on the use of tests as a selec- 
tion factor in hiring and upgrading employees. 


We are forwarding this to you for your reaction and 
information. If you have any suggestions to offer the 
Commission in development of its program to deal with 
this vexing problem, please feel free to do so. 


Kindest regards. 


Sincerely yours, 


Ai. 
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Samuel C. Jackson 
Commissioner 
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TESTING OF MINORITY GROUP APPLICANTS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Phyllis Wallace 
Beverly Kissinger 
Betty Reynolds 


Research Report 1966-7 
March, 1966 
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TESTING OF MINORITY GROUP APPLICANTS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


I. Introduction 
The Motorola case’ and the Tower amendment to Title VII of the 


Civil Rights Act of 1964 Section Mn wh. aromatised the issue 

of whether the use of general intelligence tests by employers as 
selection devices for hiring and promotion deprives Negroes and 

members of other minority groups of equal employment opportunity. 
Individuals from culturally disadvantaged backgrounds perform less 

well on these tests on the average than do applicants from middle class 
environments and consequently may be screened out of training programs 
and/or excluded from jobs. Differences in culture, in opportunity, 

and in experience can have a devastating effect on test performance. 
Since many Negroes, Mexican-Americans, Indians, and lower-class whites have 
not shared the middle class culture, they may perform in an inferior 
manner on tests of general intelligence, particularly paper and pencil, 
but not necessarily on performance for which the tests are supposed to 

be predictive. 

| Consistent and significant differences on mean scores are also found 
between age, sex, educational, and urban-rural groups, but the focus of 


this report is the effect of testing on the culturally disadvantaged, 


~nee Appendix A for the chronology of the Motorola case. 

we 6M. 6. nor shall it be an unlawful employment 
practice for an employer to give and to act 
upon the results of any professionally developed 
ability test provided that such test, its 
administration or action upon the results is not 
designed, intended or used to discriminate because 
or race, color, religion, sex or national origin." 
Sec. 703(h) 

**kkSee Appendix B. 
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many of whom are Negroes. This report is not concerned with the willful 
misuse of tests to discriminate such as giving tests to Negroes but not 
to whites, or requiring Negroes to achieve higher scores than whites, or 


failing Negroes regardless of their actual performance. These practices 


are clearly unlawful. The question to be considered here is whether many 


"professionally developed ability tests" used by employers to select 


: qualified applicants do in fact discriminate inadvertently. 


Authorities in the field of psychological testing have suggested 
several proposals for mitigating the effects of unintentional types of 


discrimination against minority groups. We have examined the various 


proposals and have concluded that careful selection and administering 


of tests and validation of the testing instrument within an industrial. 


setting, may be the most desirable means to achieve the goal of full 


utilization of the nation's human resources. The implications of this 
affirmative conclusion are discussed from the viewpoint of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, private employers, and the research 
psychologists who would have to assume the major responsibility for 
formulating suitable standards for selection of testing programs. 
Il. Types of Tests 

The major types of tests most commonly used in employee selection 
are: (1) general intelligence tests, (2) tests of specific intellectual 
abilities, (3) knowledge and skill. tests, (4) measures of dexterity and 
coordination, and (5) inventories of personality traits. 


Intelligence tests such as the Wonderlic, Stanford-Binet, and Otis 


Quick=Scoring are designed primarily to measure the ability of the individ- 4 


ual to understand and to reason with words and numbers. Such tests are most 


useful in selection for jobs where learning from and understanding 
verbal academic material is important. 

Specific intellectual abilities tests determine potential for 
learning certain kinds of work and for solving certain kinds of problems. 
The tests are not designed to test for a specific job, but to measure 
the skills for understanding and reasoning with words, numbers and symbols, 
visualizing of spatial relationships, word fluency, visual 


speed and accuracy, and creative abilities. 


Knowledge and skill tests are usually specific to a job or job family. 
Knowledge tests are designed to measure the understanding of blueprint 
reading, electronics, accounting, etc., while skill tests measure one's 
ability to type, to take dictation, to drive, etc. These tests measure 
the degree or level of knowledge or skill already attained by candidates at 
the time of the test. 

Dexterity and coordination tests measure speed and accuracy of physical 
movements. These tests must be very specific to the movements required in 
the job and are usually constructed by the employer. Examples of such 


tests are spatial and mechanical abilities, perceptual accuracy, motor 


abilities. 

Personality and interest tests are intended to indicate how a person 
typically acts and feels, and to determine the type of activities he likes. 
Tests of this nature have been developed primarily for use in either 


vocational guidance or clinical use. It is extremely important for a 


highly trained professional psychologist to evaluate and interpret the 


results of these tests. 


eg 


Tests may be further categorized as aptitude versus proficiency. 
Aptitude tests are designed to measure potential while achievement 


tests measure skill level at the time of testing. 


III. How Tests Discriminate Against Minority Groups 
An aptitude test that fails to predict job performance in the same 


way for both Negroes and whites,or fails to predict job performance at all 
is not a valid test. If such a test is weighted to differentiate between 
Negroes and whites, it is similarly invalid and similarly discriminatory. 
Tests may be held to discriminate in the social ae if they deny equal 
opportunity for consideration. A test may operate in this manner (a) when 
scores on it tend to differentiate between identifiable sub-groups, wiki 
the sube-grouping itself is not a relevant selection teen: <na either 
(b) scores for the lower group underpredict performance on the job when 
the standards of the upper-group are applied,or (c) scores on the test do 
not predict job performance for either SE 

It is known that Negroes on the average do less well on 
paper and pencil tests than whites. The mean scores for Negroes are lower 
than the mean scones: tos whites on most paper and pencil tests of general 
ability, intelligence, aptitude, learning ability, or overall ability. The 


distribution of scores overlap, often considerably, but the average scores 


differ significantly in most studies. 


*Raw scores are converted to norms in order to compare an individual 
performance with a specific group. See glossary in Appendix B. 
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More research has been done on the testing of minority group 
children than workers, but the information which has resulted from this 
research offers insight into why Negro adults achieve a lower mean 
score than job applicants from more middle class background. Newton S. 
Metfessel, Psychologist at the University of Southern California, in his 
research on children and youth who live in the culture of poverty, found that 
cultural factors such as home and family structure, personality and 
social characteristics, learning characteristics, and general school 
relationships handicap performance on tests. 

These children usually come from a home environment where there is 
such a paucity of objects that the child's conceptual formation develop=- 
ment is adversely affected. They also lack curiosity, and this affects 
both motivational patterns and the development of creative behavior. The 
culturally disadvantaged child is characterized by weak ego—development, 
a lack of self-confidence, and a negative self-concept. These conflicting 
feelings about himself frequently result in exaggerated positive and 
negative attitudes towards these I 

Many aspects of learning characteristics are affected by the 
culturally poor background. The culturally disadvantaged typically have 
a cognitive style which responds more to visual and kinesthetic signals 
than to oral or written stimuli. Also, these children learn more readily 


by inductive than deductive approaches. Learning experiences which move 


from the part to the whole rather than from the whole to the part are 


ee 
invariably more successful. Significant gaps in knowledge and uneven 
patterns of learning are typical of this type of background. 

Children from the culture of poverty have had little experience in 
receiving approval for success in learning a task, an assumption on which 
the school culture is organized. "The cycle of skill mastery which demands 
that successful experiences generate more motivation to perform which in 
turn guarantees levels of skill sufficient to prevent ddiearinuminitl and 
So on, may be easily reversed in direction and end the achievement habit 
prior to its sieatainieuam 

In general school relationships and school characteristics, these 
children from the background of cultural deprivation are placed at a marked 
disadvantage on standardized tests, which for the most_part have been de- 
Signed to test the white, middle class child. The shortcomings of the 
standardized tests when they are used with disadvantaged minority groups 
are discussed below. 

A. Reliability of Differentation 

Standardized tests may not provide reliable differentation in 
the range of the minority group's scores. The reliability coefficient 
for a particular test is strongly affected by the spread of test scores 
in the group for which the reliability is established. Im general, the 
greater the spread of scores in the reliability samples, the higher the 
reliability coefficient. For many tests, there is evidence "that children 


from the lower socio-economic levels tend to have a smaller spread of 


scores than do children from middle-income families, and such restriction 


- he 
in the distribution of scores tends to Lower reliability so far as 


L/ 


differentiation of measurement with such groups is concerned." 


B. Predictive Validity 


Second, the predictive validity of tests for minority groups 
.may be quite different from that for the standardization and validation 
groups. Factors which may impair a test's predictive validity are: 


1. Test-related factors i-e. test taking skills, anxiety, 


motivation, speed, understanding of test instructions, degree of item 
or format novelty, examiner-examinee rapport which may affect test ‘scores 
but have little relation to the criterion. 


2. Complexity of criteria —- It is important to recognize the 


influence of other factors, not measured by tests, which may contribute 
to criterion success. Since disadvantaged groups tend to do poorly on 
general Sntelligence tend achievement tests of the paper and pencil type, 
one should explore background, personality, and motivation of members 
of such groups for compensatory factors, untapped by the test, which may 
be related to criterion seitoreminen 2 

While certain aptitude and proficiency tests may have excellent 
criterion validity for some purposes, even the best of them are unlikely 
to reflect the true capacity of underprivileged children. They tap 
abilities that have been molded by the cultural setting. The test content, 
mode of communication involved in responding to test items, and the 


motivation needed for making responses are intrinsically dependent upon the 


cultural eo 
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C. Validity of Test Interpretation 

Third, the validity of the interpretation of tests is 
strongly dependent upon an adequate understanding of the social and 
cultural background of the group in question. Sources of error in test 
interpretation stemming from lack of recognition of the special features 
of culturally disadvantaged groups are: (1) deviation error = tendency 
to infer maladjustment from responses which are deviant from the view= 
point of a majority culture, but which may be typical of a minority 
group. (2) simple determinant error - thinking of the test content as 
reflecting some absolute or pure trait, process, factor, or construct, 
irrespective of conditions of measurement or the population being 
studied. (3) failure barriers - requiring minority group individuals 
to solve problems with unfamiliar Soon .2/ 

Job applicants from lower socio-economic levels may be 
characterized in contrast to their middle class counterparts as being 
less verbal, more fearful of strangers, less confident, less motivated 
toward scholastic and academic achievement, less conforming to middie 
class norms of behavior and conduct, less knowledgeable about the world 
outside their immediate neighborhood. To the extent that these sub- 
cultural differences affect test performance adversely, these persons 
may be denied the opportunity to employment and a more productive 
contribution to society. Selection instruments often call for responses 
that are influenced by the culture of the applicant's community or 


quality of his educational opportunity. Since such tests are "culturally 


loaded" against persons from a lower socio-economic status, they may 
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operate as instruments of racial discrimination. The crucial question 
is whether employers use techniques ‘that unwittingly eliminate persons 
who might perform satisfactorily on the job. The relationship between 
test performance and cultural deprivation on the one hand, and job 
performance on the other, must be investigated for both white and 


nonwhite job applicants. 


IV. Proposed Solutions to the Problem of Cultural Bias in Testing 


Most employers defend tests as an efficient device for choosing 
the most qualified applicants. Where Negro job applicants consistently 
score Significantly below white job applicants a question should be raised 
about test scores as predictors of job performance. In an employment 
Situation we would like to know whether differences between group means 
are also associated with performance on the criterion. Do the factors 
that depress test performance also depress trainability or whatever 
criterion is to be predicted? Psychologists have suggested ways in which 
the effect of cultural bias inherent in many aptitude tests can be 
alleviated for minority group applicants. Few of these proposals have 
been universally accepteds but most have been discussed in the professional 
literature on testing of minority groups and the culturally disadvantaged. 


A. Variants of "Culture-Free" and "Culture-Fair" Tests 


1. Gulture-Free Tests 


One such proposal is the development of tests which are 
7 
free of cultural bias in their content and instructions. Dr. Robert Krug, 
who has written extensively on testing of minority persons, indicates that 


one of two conditions must be met before a test can be classified as 
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"culture-free:" either the test items are those which all people 
of all cultures have ad expel opportunity and equal motive to learn, 
or the test items must possess: complete novelty for all people of all 
ileaeee For all practical purposes these two conditions are almost 
impossible to meet and the idea is often rejected as unfeasible. 
Howard. Lockwood of Lockheed Corporation states that many industrial 
psychologists agree that even if such a test could be developed, it 
would be useless in personnel selection. It is impossible, he maintains, 
to avoid measuring cultural influences, and if they were completely 


eliminated from all tests, the tests would measure,in essence, nothing. 


Ze Culture-Fair Tests 


Dr. Krug, on the other hand, does not reject the idea en- _ 
tirely. He describes a "culture-fair" test, as a modification of the 
"culture=-free" idea. The ssiientties underlying the "culture-fair" tests 
is that there exists a set of test stimuli which are equally appropriate, 
that is, equal opportunity and motive to learn, for at least two 
cultural groups.22” Dr. paul Sehivattz, who headed an AID-sponsored 
aptitude vom development project in West Africa, has done 
most of the research in this area. A "culture-fair" test or "culture- 
common test" developed by Schwartz for Nigerian and American children 
utilized a set of fruits and vegetables which were approximately equal 


in familiarity to both cultures. 


3. Culture-Equivalent Tests 


Dr. Schwartz also developed another variant of this concept 


called "cultural-equivalent" tests, denoting that two tests which are not 
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identical may, in fact, be equivalent. In this case investigations 

were undertaken to discover cultural counterparts of tools and machines, 
cultural manifestations of mechanical principles, and cultural 
opportunities to acquire information of potential relevance to mechan- 
ical training 2/ The argument of cultural equivalence rests on the 
demonstration that tests constructed in this way have been valid predictors 
of performance in Westernized training programs in shop mechanics, 
electrical repair, and the like. Developement of sini lar tests in this 
country 1S impeded by lack of knowledge concerning the culture of southern 
Negroes, northern slum-dwellers of all races, or any other identifiable 
Sub—groups. Dr. Ash asserts that so-called culture-fair tests do not 
measure aptitudes or rene orp kaper Significantly related to most 
ordinary measures of job success such as turnover, production or foreman 
nitines & 


B. Creativity Tests 


Another approach, adopted by Dr. Newton Metfessel and 


Professor J. J. Risser, of the University of Southern California involves 
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the use of tests to measure creativity rather than traditional intelligence 
tests. The latter sample only a relatively small portion of the factors 
which are involved in intellectual potential and have placed a premium on 


verbal comprehension and speed of response and emphasize convergent 
13/ 


thinking, or the ability to select the one correct answer. 
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Creativity tests, on the other hand, stress divergent thinking 
or the ability to create new or original answers. They are, according 
to Metfessel, more suitable for the testing of the culturally disadvan- 
taged and certain ethnic groups whose command of language is not 
highly developed. 

These tests utilize the most common and familiar of objects in 
order to sample the testee's ability to recognize problems, and his 
originality, flexibility, and fluency of thinking. Tasks include 
suggesting improvements in a familiar device such as a telephone, or 
thinking of problems that might occur in the use of an object such as a 
candle. .One test requires the subject to list as many uses as he can 
for a ee 

The tests are scored simply on the number of acceptable answers © 
given by the subject. They seem to be as effective in predicting 


academic success as traditional intelligence tests and, probably, would 


be as effective as the latter in predicting job performance. 


C. Differential Selection Among Applicants From Different 
Socio=Economic Ethnic Backgrounds | | 


It has been proposed that, since prediction equations for job 
performance for most tests currently in use have been based on the 
performance of whites, different standards (separate test norms, 
conversion tables, prediction weights, etc.) be employed for Negores 


and other culturally disadvantaged groups. This approach involves a 


technique known as the moderator variable. Applicants for a given job 
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are divided into sub-<groups,and selection procedures are applied 
differentially to members of the two groups. Applicants could be 
clasit Pied, for example, on the basis of a measure of socio-economic 
status, demographic data (such as percentage of Negroes living in the 
census tract from which the applicant is applying), and race. 

Studies could then be undertaken to determine whether there is, 
in fact, a differences in the predictive efficiency of job tests as 
between high and low status groups. Differences in selection procedures 
for different ethnic groups do not mean a lowering of standards because 


the standards which count are standards of performance on the job, not 


the selection standards. Equally qualified persons may be selected 
from various ethnic groups by applying the standards which are appro- 
priate to each groupe 

Lockwood has proposed the use of "cultural exposure" 


as a moderator variable. Examinees should be grouped homogeneously 


as to cultural exposure and these groups treated separately in validity 


studies. Cultural exposure is defined as the material things to which 


a person has been exposed and the attitudes to which he has been exposed 


and which he has acquired. Research would lead to a better identifi- 
cation of the culturally disadvantaged and to the utilization of their 
abilities through a refinement in prediction of training and occupational 
16/ 
success. 
A major investigation is under way by Dr. Richard Barrett to 


determine if the division of applicants into sub-groups improves the | 


accuracy of prediction for members of both groups. If selection is 
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improved by applying different procedures to the high and low socio- 
economic groups, then, the more talented would benefit, regardless of race. 
"Tt may also happen that dividing the group of applicants on the basis 

of race may lead to improved accuracy of predictions for members of 


both races. Such a result has far reaching implications for fair 


empLoyment practices because failure to treat the two races separately 


i would, if current policies were followed, lead to discrimination against 


the more talented Negroes." 12/ 
The overwhelming evidence is that the cultural background of 


the Negro in America today is so different from that of the white that 


his performance during the selection process can reasonably be expected 


to be different. It may be difficult to find an adequate sample of 
‘Negroes in most occupations in order to develop separate and suitable 
prediction equations for them. Lockwood also cautions against the use of 
a lower minimum score or separate standards of test performance for 
Negroes since it might tend to perpetuate the idea of race differences 


or race inferiority. 


D. Dual Test Standards and Compensatory Training 


The concept of a "dual standard" has some support among 
psychologists. Ash cites the work of Dr. Kenneth B. Clark of the 
City University of New York. Clark's work suggests that culturally 
deprived people who score low on tests may tend to overachieve on the 
job. In studying the college performance of students who scored low 


on college entrance tests, Clark found that for students from non- 


deprived environments, the tests were good predictors, and low college 
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entrance test scores were accurate indicators of poor grades. On 


the other hand, students coming from deprived environments did signifi- 
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cantly better in college than would have been predicted from the tests. 
An experimental training program run by the Federal Department 

Stores in Detroit, Michigan, indicates that a lowering of required 

test scores will not necessarily result in a lower quality of job 

performance. The Federal Department Stores took 16 young people from 

culturally and economically deprived areas, all of whom had failed 

standard employment tests and were classified as "unemployable", and 


put them through a 10-week special training program. All 16 subsequently 


were employed, 14 at Federal and two elsewhere. The record of per- 
formance of all 14 employees at Federal exceeded what was predicted by 
standard sales aptitude tests. Some exceeded the company's minimum 
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performance standards for new employees by "unbelievable margins." 
Although the Federal Department Stores experiment is considered 

one of the first of its kind in offering compensatory training for 

individuals with low test scores, the concept of "double-standard" has 


had wide acceptance for years in the fairly common practice of maintaining 


different norms for the sexes. Several popular tests which offer different 
Sex norms are the Bennet, The Wonderlic, the Minnesota Paper Form Board, 
and the Thurstone Temperament Schedule. 

it is generally agreed that some of these sex differences on 
oma are undoubtedly of environmental origin. Girls, are expected to 


score lower than boys on tests of mechanical information. It is also 


*Re-test results one year later for the ten trainees still employed by 
Federal showed no significant changes in the scores as a group. 
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expected that girls will perform less effectively on tasks for which 
the Mechanical Information test is a predictor. This, however, does 
not prevent many companies from employing women in manufacturing tasks 
which require mechanical ability where they perform eat ietictar ite 

On the basis of these examples, it appears that a "double- 
standard" can be justified in some circumstances, though a double standard 
in job performance and hiring of less qualified applicants is usually 


rejected as not being effective. If it can be demonstrated that score X 


for Group A and Score K-k for Group B are associated with identical levels 


of performance on the job, then an employer might reasonably consider 
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adopting a more flexible attitude toward test scores.— 


E. Intensification of Recruitment - While there are significant 


differences in average performance, there is a considerable overlap in 
the distribution of test scores of whites and Negroes. It has been 
proposed, on the basis of this observation, that employers who wish to 
maintain their present standard of performance on their pre-employment 
tests, can increase their number of Negro employees by intensifying 
recruitment among Negroes in order to identify those whose test perfor- 
mance is equal to that of acceptable white applicants. Although this 
approach has merit in that it could provide employment for Negroes who 
are qualified but who do not apply for jobs in companies where they 


assume discrimination is practiced, it is not a solution to the testing problem. 


It ducks the question of the fairness of tests to those who fail because of 
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cultural disadvantage, and it will not provide enough additional workers 
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to satisfy present and future labor needs. 


F. Use of Test Scores as Only One Indicator — One other practical 


solution similar in many respects to the "double=-standard" is to use 


test scores as only one indicator among others in the hiring decision, 


with a clear awareness that, where the applicant has not 
shared in the predominant middle-class verbal culture, the test score 
significantly underestimates his potential. A difference of one point 


more or less cannot be expected to determine if an applicant will fail 


or succeed on the job. Other personal characteristics such as achieve- | 
ment, motivation, and dependability may be just as significant indicators 
of successful job performance,and they usually can be identified in each 


cultural group. 


G. Proper Testing Practices - Along with adoption of a more flexible | 
attitude toward test scores, the most immediate improvement can be 
accomplished by an emphasis by the employer on proper testing practices. 

(1) The employer could hieneider the relevance of the 


qualifications for employment to the specific job tasks required by his 


company. Many of these requirements are stated in terms of some general- 
ized stereotypes, such as high school graduate, high IQ, or potential to 

advance to higher level jobs, and are quite extraneous to the requirements 
of that job. Tests Should be professionally chosen to fit the distinctive 


features of both the industry and the background, education and other 


characteristics of the successful work force. It is unreasonable to insist 
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that all lower. level workers have. potential for supervisory positions. An 


employer may eventually find that by adopting a more reasonable set 
of qualifications for each job, he will have access to a considerably 
larger source of workers who can perform capably and who will present 


him with fewer problems of employee frustration or labor turnover. 


(2) Selection tests should be developed by reputable profes- 

. Sional psychologists who are competent in’ conducting testing programs | 
in an industrial setting. 

(3) Pre-employment tests should be administered by personnel 


who are properly trained not only in the technical details of giving 


tests, but also in the orientation and handling of people in the testing 
Situation. Members of disadvantaged groups tend to be particularly 
sensitive to any mannerisms that might be considered antagonistic, 
sarcastic, or condescending, and test administrators should be aware 

of this and be able by their behavior to alleviate a certain 


amount of test anxiety. A personnel manager at a recent testing 


conference complained that the number of Negro applicants for jobs 
in his company had fallen off by 80 percent after the company recently 
instituted a pre-employment testing program. 

(4) A policy of re-testing "failure" candidates may gain for an 
employer many good employees who otherwise would have been eliminated 
by the first test. Many candidates, particularly members of minority 
groups, regard testing as a threatening situation and do not perform 


as well as they could. A second test would provide a more accurate 


*University of Michigan Testing of Minority Group Applicants, January 26, 
1966. 
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indication of the true capability of a person who is less experienced 
with testing situations and who may have been intimidated by his first 
experience. 


(5) Finally, the most important principle is validation 


of tests in order to confirm the relationship between test scores and 
on-the-job performance. There is general agreement that tests should 

not be used for a group which differs from the validation group. 

Validity is relative both to the criterion to be predicted and to the 

group for which the prediction is to be made. Very few employers have 
validered their testing instruments. In a recent survey by the 

University of Wisconsin Industrial Relations Research Center, 152 companies 
which apply testing techniques were canvassed and only 7 percent reported 
that all their tests had been validated locally against on-the-job perfor- 
mance measures. Nearly 60 percent had validated none of their tests. The 
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remainder reported that some but not all of their tests were validated. 


Dr. Warren Ketcham, University of Michigan psychologist and 
Vice President of Psychodynamics Research and Associates, has suggested that 
within company norms should be used exclusively. This only requires that 
an applicant perform on tests as well as or better than persons who have 
done or are presently doing the job satisfactorily. The norm tables should 
then be used to rank applicants as sub-standard, low-average, average, 
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high-average, or superior.— 
\ 
From recent discussions with research psychologists attached to large 


industrial concerns, it appears that many companies are developing ability 
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tests which will measure the essentials required for training or 
employment, while keeping at a minimum the relevant aspects of culture. 
For a number of reasons, these findings may never be released for general 
consumption. One of the responsibilities of the Commission will be to 


encourage this type of research by the psychological profession. If the 


purpose of tests is to uncover talent and potential, irrespective of 


label, surely the Commission could not advocate a more commendable policy. 


V. United States As A Model Employer 


If the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission establishes basic 
guidelines on testing of minority group applicants, including a provision 
on validation of tests, it will require private employers to satisfy 
certain standards which the United States government, as a civilian : 


| * 
employer, for the most part does not meet. 


The U. S. government has set a fine example in its standardized test- 
ing program for the military where these tests have been completely 
validated. Testing in the Armed Forces serves a number of major programs, 
two of which are (1) to identify the number of personnel required in each 
skill and professional category, and (2) to identify each individual for 
training, upgrading, and utilization to his highest potential. 

In order to me intaia validity, test development activities are mainly 
serviced by professional job analysts, subject matter specialists, and test 
psychologists and validated in the working area. This systematic approach 


is essential to assure that the tests sample specific job functions in 


*Of some interest is the fact that the United States Employment Service 

has recently undertaken a program to develop aptitude measures that can be 
used to evaluate potential for literacy training, vocational training and 
occupational potential of the educationally deficient. Much of the research 
is designed to improve the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB). 227 
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direct proportion to the importance of those functions to the job. As 
a result, job analysis provides not only a basis for test construction, 
selection and training, but also a means for increasing productivity 
and facilitating work. 


VI. Recommendations for Testing Guidelines 


The following recommendations are designed as a guide to help | 
employers establish objective standards for selection, screening, and 
promotion of workers. These procedures should ensure that all qualified 


applicants are given equal opportunity for employment. 


1. Job descriptions should be examined and their critical 


requirements established before tests are selected for screening 
applicants. 

2. Tests used should be those developed by reputable psychologists. 
Such tests should be administered by professionally qualified personnel 
who have had training in occupational testing in an industrial setting. 

3. Rigidly inflexible minimum scores should be re-examined in light 
of the considerable research under way on differential selection. 


4. Test scores must be considered as only one source of information, 


and must be combined with other available data on performance such as 
motivation, leadership and organizational experience, self-sufficiency, 
and dependability. 

5. Tests should be validated within the setting where they will 


be used. Validation should be for as many separate groups as possible 


in preference to one large heterogeneous group. 
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6. It may be advisable for employers who deal with applicants 
from culturally disadvantaged backgrounds to offer re-tests to candidates 
who are unsuccessful on their first try, since these people are less 


familiar with testing situations and may not perform as well as they are 


able. 
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APPENDIX A 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE MOTOROLA CASE 


I. July 15, 1963 - Leon Myart, a Negro, applied for a job as a 


television phaser and analyzer at the Franklin Park plant of 
Motorola, Inc. Myart took a five minute intelligence test (General 

Ability Test No. 10), was interviewed, and was sent home without 
being told whether he qualified for employment. 


Eis July 29, 1963 - Failing to receive a job offer, Myart filed a 


complaint with the Illinois Fair Employment Practices Commission and 
the President's Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity alleging 
that his not being hired was due to racial discrimination. 


III. January 27-28, 1964 — Hearing of the Motorola case before hearing 


examiner Robert Bryant of the Illinois Fair Employment Practices 
Commission. 


IV. February 26, 1964 - The hearing examiner directed that Myart be 


offered a job, that test No. 10 should no longer be used, and that 
any New test developed in its place should "reflect and equate 


inequalities and environmental factors among the disadvantaged and 


culturally deprived groups."' He argued that the test had been normed 
on “advantaged groups" and did not "lend itself to equal employment 


opportunity to qualify for the hitherto culturally deprived and 


disadvantaged groups." 
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V. April 18, May 25, July 14-15, 1964 - Review of the Motorola 


case before the full Commission. 

VI. November 18, 1964 = The Commission issued its unanimous decision, 
finding that Myart had been denied employment because of his race ‘4 
and while not supporting the order to hire Myart directed that 
he be compensated one thousand dollars. 

. VII. April 27, 1965 - Illinois Circuit Court decision on appeal of 

Motorola. The ruling requiring Motorola to pay Myart one 
thousand dollars was reversed, but the Commission's findings 
on discrimination were upheld. 

VIII.November 11, 1965 = Case argued before the Illinois Supreme 


Court. 


IX. March 24, 1966 - Illinois Supreme Court reversed the judgment of 


the. circuit court on grounds that the alleged unfair employment 


practice was not established by a preponderance of the evidence. 
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APPENDIX B 


GLOSSARY OF SPECIAL TERMS 


Criterion - A standard that provides a basis for evaluating the 
validity of a test. 

Cultural bias - Propensity of a test to reflect favorable or un- 
Favorable effects of certain types of cultural backgrounds. 

Culture-fair test - A test yielding results that are not culturally 
biased. 

Culture-free test - A test yielding results that are not influenced 
in any way by cultural background factors. 

Norms —- Statistics that depict the test performance of specific groups. 
Grade, age, and percentile are the most common types of 
norms. 

Reliabi - The degree of consistency, stability, or dependability 
of measurement afforded by a test. 

Validity - The extent to which a test measures the trait for which it 
is designed, or for which it is being used, rather 
than some other trait. 

Psychological test - An observation of a sample of human behavior made 
under standard, controlled conditions which results in a 
linear evaluation called a score. 

Culturally disadvantaged - Groups which do not have full participation 
in American society because of low incomes, substandard 


housing, poor education, and other "atypical" environmental 


experiences. 
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Motorola Case 


Circuit Court of Cook County, Illinois 


Motorola, Inc. vs. Illinois Fair Employment Practices 
Commission and Leon Myart (Report of Proceedings) 


In the Matter of 
Leon Myart and Motorola, Inc., 
Fmpioyment Practices Commission 


State of illinois, Fair 
Charge No. 63C=127 


Supreme Court of Illinois 
- Motorola, Inc. vs. Illinois FEPC and Leon Myart 
(Brief of Plaintiff—Appellant ) 


Supreme Court of illinois 


Motorola, Inc. vs. Illinois FEPC and Leon Myart 
(Reply Brief of Plaintiff-—Appellant ) 


Supreme Court of Illinois 
Motorola, Inc. vs. Illinois Fair Employment Practices 
Commission and Leon Myart 
(Brief and Argument for Illinois Fair Employment Practices 
Commission, Defendgnt—Appellee) 


Supreme Court of Illinois, September Term, A.D. 1965 
Motorola, Inc. vs. Illinois Fair Employment Practices 
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NEWPORT NEWS LANDMARK PACT 


Shipyard Case 
Opens Many New 
Opportunities 


The nation’s largest shipbuilder 
has signed an agreement with the 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission to provide broad new 
promotion opportunities for 
Negroes. | 

The Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Drydock Company signed the 
agreement after six days of 
intensive negotiations at Commis- 
sion headquarters in Washington. 
Representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Depart- 
ment of the Navy joined with 
Commission conciliators in shap- 
ing the agreement. 

The agreement grew out of em- 
ployment discrimination charges 
filed with the Commission by 41 
Negro employees under Title VII 


of the Civil Rights Act of 1964.. 


The Commission had determined 
reasonable cause to believe New- 
port News was violating Title VII. 
The Departments of Labor and 
Navy also had determined that 


iy, Newport News was not in com- 


pliance with the Executive Order 
dealing with Federal contracts. 
Under the agreement, an out- 
side expert, approved by the Com- 
pany and the Commission, will 
evaluate jobs and pay rates in the 
Newport News plant to determine 
whether Negroes are being paid 
the same rates as whites doing 
the same or substantially equiva- 
lent work. Where it is determined 
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EEOC ARCHITECTS of the Newport News agreement are, left to right, Alfred Blumrosen, conciliation 
chief, Kenneth Holbert, conciliation officer, and Herman Edelsberg, executive director. 


that Negroes are being paid dis- 
criminatory rates they will be 
immediately raised to equivalent 
levels with whites. 

A survey of key departments will 
be made to determine the pro- 
motion pattern of whites over past 
years. The history of Negro pro- 
motions will be compared to the 
white promotion profile and where 
Negroes have not progressed ac- 
cordingly, they will be promoted 
immediately. 

At the time of the agreement, 
Commission Chairman Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr., said: © 

“One effect of this agreement 
will be an increase in pay for 
hundreds of Negro employees at 
the Newport News plant. It will 
also mean widespread promotions 
for Negroes. An even more far 
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reaching effect will be the applica- 
tion of this agreement as a model 
for the correction of discrimina- 
tion in other industries by the 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. In this case, the 
government spoke with one voice.” 
The package of remedial pro- 
grams which the company and the 
Commission developed was de- 
scribed by Roosevelt as being “‘not 
a grudging agreement to stop dis- 
criminating, but a model of com- 
prehensive affirmative action to 
reach and counteract the effects 
of prior discriminations.” : 
Secretary of Labor W.. Willard 
Wirtz said: ‘““‘The successful com- 
pletion of these negotiations 
resulted from a concerted govern- 
ment effort to make equal employ- 
Continued on page 11 
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since the starting 
on July 2, 1965. 


but this agency, created t 
VII of the Civil Rights Act « 
looks as if it might cross 
soe finish line without 


This issue of the EEOC 
LETTER takes a look 
a look ahead. 

It sees more than 7000 | 


< 


where only 2000 were antic 
for the whole first year. 


COMPLIANCE 


7,000 COMPLAINTS FLOW IN 


More than any other division of 
EEOC, the Office of Compliance 
has felt the strain of short budget 
and staff during the Commission’s 
first 10 months. 


‘‘Compliance’”’ is where the 
action starts—and keeps on and 
on and on. 

Charges of employment dis- 
crimination arrive in the Office of 
Compliance. They are analyzed 
there. If they appear to have 
grounds, they are investigated 
from there. 


When the investigation is com- 
pleted, and the Commission finds 
cause, the charge comes back to 
Compliance and the Conciliation 
Section moves into action. 

Picture a staff budgeted for on 


the basis of 2000 complaints in a 
year—confronted with more than 
3000 charges in the first six 
months—and 7000 by the 10- 
month mark. 

Compliance has operated with 
no more than 45 investigators — 
all but 20 on loan from other 
agencies—when it should have 
had almost 100 to keep ahead of 
the avalanche. 

In spite of it, these figures show 
what has been done: 

In the first 10 months, the Com- 
mission received 7,060 charges of 
discrimination in employment. 
These cases were analyzed as 
follows: 

Probable jurisdiction 
(recommended for 
investigation)............ 3,074 


Deferred for state or 


local FEP action......... 686 
Returned for additional 

information................ 958 
Rejected — 

no jurisdiction............ 1,809 
Closed or withdrawn..... 533 


Investigations have been com- 
pleted on 1,220 of the 3,074 cases 
recommended. | 

The Commission has found 
cause to believe there is a violation 
of Title VII in 517 of these cases 
and sent them to the Conciliation 
Section. No cause has been found 
in 218 of the cases in which in- 
vestigation is complete. Eighty- 
two cases have been closed during 
investigation and 403 are pending 
a finding before the Commission. 

Of the cases where cause has 
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been found, 70 have been success- 
fully conciliated. Thirty more are 
nearing conciliation. In 25 cases, 
conciliations have been designated 
“unsuccessful,” either because 
signed agreement was not 
achieved, or all of the counts 
charged were not resolved. But in 
most of these cases, substantial 
accomplishments have been made. 

The Compliance Division is 
expanding its staff as rapidly as 
the supplemental appropriation 
will permit. It hopes to have 96 
investigators on full-time staff 


“@ soon. The Division hopes that this 


will enable it not only to catch up 
with the backlog, but to stay even 
with the flow of charges that con- 


tinues to come to the Commission. 
* 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


EEOC’s Office of Technical 
Assistance is in business to put 
the Commission’s complaint- 
handling departments out of 
business. 

OTA offers business, industry 
and labor an assortment of Do-It- 
Yourself programs designed to 
accomplish compliance with Title 
VII and to open up new job op- 
portunities at every level through 
voluntary affirmative action. 

OTA operates on the principle 
that most business leaders want 
to comply with the law, not only 
as a matter of avoiding the costly 
and time-consuming complaint 
route — but also as a matter of good 
will and conscience. This reservoir 
* of good will is demonstrated by 
community equal employment 
opportunity councils—many of 
which were established before 
Title VII became law. OTA tells 
leaders of business and industry 
how such councils can be set up 
and furnishes guidelines. 

There is a widely-held opinion 
that equal employment opportun- 
ity is good business. OTA has com- 
piled information from those who 
practice it and presents this in a 
booklet designed to show that it is, 
indeed, good business. 

OTA’s “How-To” program under- 
lines the need for active recruiting, 
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GEORGE HOLLAND, director of compliance, outlines a problem. Richard Berg, deputy general counsel, 
right, and Win Newman, special assistant to the executive director, left, concentrate on it. 


job training, and liaison and co- 
operation with civil rights groups. 

Another OTA program is de- 
signed for new and expanding 
plants. It aims at giving minority 
groups employment opportunities 
before hiring patterns have been 
set. 

In situations where EEOC’s 
conciliation officers go to work on 
active charges, OTA offers educa- 
tional and technical support for 
affirmative action beyond the reso- 
lution of those specific charges. 

OTA works with a climate of 
cooperation and seeks to extend 
the beneficial effects of such a 
climate. Through personal con- 
tacts, speeches and seminars with 
employer groups, at business and 
trade association meetings and 
conventions, OTA spreads the 
word: “Equal Employment Op- 
portunity is Good Business.” The 
final word, of course, must be 
spoken by business, industry and 
labor. Technical Assistance can 
only tell them “How.” 

It is not too much to suggest that 
the technical assistance side of 
the Commission’s operation con- 
sists largely of persuading laggard 
companies and unions to adopt the 
practices of the most progressive 
and successful employers and 
labor unions. a 


Working with Business and Labor 


ROGER McKENZIE /istens as Frank Caracciolo 


talks at a technical assistance session. 
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CHARLES T. DUNCAN, Genera/ Counsel, uses 
shirtsleeve approach to an EEOC legal question. 


GENERAL COUNSEL 


INTERPRETING 
THE LAW 


The General Counsel is probably 
the most talked-to office in EEOC. 
The five attorneys measure just 
about every question that comes 
before the Commission—from 
specific charges all the way to 
broad policy decisions—by the 
yardstick of Title VII. 

An unusual amount of time in 
the General Counsel’s shop has 
been called for on matters relating 
to the sex provisions of Title VII. 
What became law with very little 
legislative history has moved 
through the opening forays of 
bunny-girl frivolity into the serious 
realm of seniority, retirement, 
bona fide occupational qualifica- 
tion, and other issues. Guidelines 
for solution of conflicts between 
state protective laws for women 
and the sex provisions of Title VII 
is a current and future project 
undertaken by General Counsel. 

In the course of dealing with 
these and other questions, General 
Counsel has prepared some 150 
memoranda and written some 750 
opinion letters. The office also has 


published a digest of legal inter- 
pretations and one supplement. 
Another supplement is_ in 
preparation. 

General Counsel reviews all pri- 
vate suits filed under Title VII to 
determine whether to file briefs or 
intervene; reviews cases for sub- 
mission to the Attorney General for 
possible civil action; drafts Com- 
mission guidelines (i.e. help-want- 
ed ads) and proposals for guide- 
lines (i.e. religious discrimination). 

General Counsel also has a big 
hand in: legislative proposals; 
conciliation agreements; and Com- 
mission hearings on broad issues 
such as seniority. A longer-range 
project is the publication of a 
detailed interpretive analysis of 
Title VII. e 


SEGAL SMILES—EEOC’s Liaison Director, Ben 
Segal, wouldn't let a turned ankle keep him from 
the swift completion of his appointed rounds. 
Pressed for a statement, Segal said: “It 
happened on the tennis court.” 


LIAISON 


FEDERAL, STATE 
AND LOCAL 


Equal Employment Opportunity 
doesn’t exist in a vacuum. Other 
vital issues such as _ housing, 
education, public accommodations, 
voting rights—all interact upon 
the problems of fair employment. 
Liaison with agencies concerned 


with these areas is an important 
part of EEOC’s effort. 

And on the specific issue, EEOC 
isn’t the only agency in the busi- 
ness of assuring fair employment 
practices. There are other Federal 
agencies whose jurisdiction some- 
times overlaps that of EEOC, such 
as the OFCC which covers govern- 
ment contractors. There are 31 
states and two cities to which the 
EEOC has agreed to defer action 
on discrimination complaints. 
There are conflicts between state 
and Federal law and the problems 
of resolving such conflicts. | 

The EEOC’s Office of Liaison 
undertakes to keep lines of com- 
munication open between these 
numerous jurisdictions and 


agencies, hoping that left hands. 


will be kept aware as much as 
possible of what right hands are 
doing. 

Steps in this direction include 
a Memorandum of Understanding 
(between EEOC and state FEP 
agencies); administration of 
grants for research projects 
through private organizations; 
exchanges of ideas about fair 
employment problems_ through 
regional meetings and through 
direct contact with state and 
local FEP’s. 

The Memorandum of Under- 
standing was drafted by EEOC 
and is under consideration by 
state and local FEP organizations. 


It outlines standard agreements 


on procedure in connection with 
employment discrimination com- 
plaints and deferral by EEOC to 
state agencies. 

EEOC played a leading role at 
regional meeting of state FEP 
agencies at Providence, R.I., 
which included representatives 
from New England and Middle 
Atlantic States. 

Eleven state and municipal 
FEP agencies are sharing in a 
$165,000 grant provided by EEOC 
to Wayne State University to re- 
search patterns of discrimination 
in employment. The EEOC Liaison 
Office is working out a two-year 
program for promotion of common 
Federal, state and local fair em- 
ployment projects for which 
$900,000 has been requested from 
Congress for Fiscal 1967. 

EEOC policy decisions, news 


~~. 
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developments, legal opinions, and office has handled more than 1500 radio and television stations in 
other information are _ sent written and phone requests from the United States. Return advice 
regularly to state and local organi- | Members of Congress, their staffs from more than 10 per cent of 
zations and EEOC receives in- and committee personnel. Contact these stations show that the tele- 
formation in turn from the state has been maintained with the vision spots have been used at 
groups. a appropriate legislative and appro- least 56,659 times and the radio 
: priations committees on matters _ spots at least 54,707 times. 
relating to EEOC activities. A general Fact Pamphlet about 
_ The Commission’s supplemental Title VII and the Commission and 
request for funds has been ap- other information about Com- 
proved in the amount of $500,000, mission activities was prepared 
, making a total appropriation of and distributed by Public Affairs 
$3,250,000 for 1965-66. Legisla- to the general public, trade associ- 
tion which would widen the Com- ations and press, radio and 
? mission’s jurisdiction over television. 
employers and unions and provide Three Newsletters prior to this 


ee al 


CAPITOL HILL is the precinct of William Ken- 
drick, EEOC’s director of congressional liaison, 
and his secretary, Clare Soponis. 


LIAISON 


CONGRESS AND 


THE PUBLIC 


Telling the story of Title VII and 
the Commission is a responsibility 


« Shared by all the Commissioners 


and staff. 

It is the particular assignment 
of the Liaison Office when it comes 
to inter-agency and federal-state 
communications. It is the parti- 
cular assignment of the Congres- 
sional Relations office of EEOC 
in terms of keeping 100 Senators 
and 435 Congressmen advised 
of programs and needs of the 
EEOC. 

And as a matter of general 
public information, the story of 
Title VII and the EEOC is a par- 
ticular responsibility of the Public 
Affairs office of EEOC. 

The Congressional Relations 


enforcement powers beyond the 
present conciliation authority 
has passed the House. Similar 
legislation is under consideration 
in the Senate. 

Working with Public Affairs, 
Congressional Relations has ar- 
ranged for the appearance of Com- 
missioners and radio and television 
programs of Senators and Con- 
gressmen and numerous articles 
about the EEOC activities have 
appeared in Congressional 
newsletters. 

Public Affairs has issued 117 
general press releases on EEOC 
actions, guidelines and statistics. 
Public Service spot announce- 
ments about the Commission were 
prepared and recorded by Public 
Affairs and distributed to all 


of the EEOC research division. © 


JUST A FEW of the thousands of EEO-1 Employer Reporting 
are tackled by Herbert Hammerman, chairman of the Joint Reporting Comuniliee ga fo 


issue have been written, published 
and distributed by Public Affairs. 
Ls 


RESEARCH 


SEEKING ANSWERS 
FROM FACTS 


When it comes to Government 
Forms To Be Filled Out, it might 
be said the EEOC Research Divi- 
sion is the Businessman’s Best 
Friend. 

Replacing Standard Forms 38, 
40, 40A, 41 and EEO-10 is the new | 
joint reporting form for employers 
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which will serve EEOC, the Office 
of Federal Contract Compliance 
and Plans for Progress. 

The name of the new form is 
“Standard Form 100 Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Employer 
Information Report EEO-1,”’ 
which is a mouthful but at least 
employers can now tell it all in 
four pages. 

More than 35,000 employers 
have done so as of the deadline of 
April 30 and some stragglers are 
- expected to bring the total up. The 
data submitted on EEO-1 (there, 
you see it wasn’t hard to say, was 
it?) will be processed by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. This informa- 
tion will be used by EEOC in 
technical studies of employment 
practices in selected geographical 
areas and industries. 

The Office of Research has also 
pulled together a study of testing 
procedures used in employment 
and is looking for a full-time 
expert to add to the staff to work in 
this field. Meanwhile, a consultant 
from the Department of Labor is 
on detail to EEOC one-day a week 
for preliminaries. 

Other study projects the Office 
of Research is undertaking in- 
clude: a profile of the Mexican- 
American worker; dynamics of 
equal employment opportunity and 
the economic status of the Negro 
worker. te 


ADMINISTRATION 


KEEPING HOUSE 
FOR EEOC 


If there’s a beef about the way 
the elevators are working at 
EEOC headquarters in Washing- 
ton—it goes to the Office of 
Administration. 

And when the Commission 
_ Wants to beef up the budget re- 
quest to take care of the flood of 
business—that’s the business of 

the Office of Administration, too. 
_ Administration takes on its big 
jobs and little jobs with plegmatic 
calm. If you want a typewriter or 
a typist, a desk or a directive, office 
space in Atlanta or an order for 


JOHN EBERLE ponders an administrative prob- 
lem posed by one of his staff. 


printing —just call Administration. 
They'll manage it. 

During the first year of EEOC, 
here are some of the things that 
the Office of Administration has 
managed: 

More than 7,500 employment 
applications were evaluated. By 
early May 157 employees were in 
headquarters and 17 were as- 
signed to new field offices in 
Atlanta, Chicago and Dallas. 

Off and on since last July, 75 
investigators have been borrowed 
from 26 state and federal agencies 
until the supplemental appropria- 
tion enables EEOC to bring its 
own staff of investigators up to 
full strength. 

The Fiscal 1967 budget request 
for $5,870,000 is now under Con- 
gressional review. Office of Ad- 
ministration put together the nuts 
and bolts of it to present to 
Congress. 

In the months ahead, opening 
and staffing the remaining field 
offices is the biggest assignment 
of this office. ¥ 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


THE COMMISSION MOVES 
TO THE FIELD 


Regional offices are operational 
in Atlanta, Dallas and Chicago. 
Recruitment for additional offices 
is underway. Additional regional 


offices will be located in Los 
Angeles, San Antonio, New Or- 
leans and Kansas City. Target date 
for these offices is June 30. 

These offices will employ 149 
persons when fully staffed. At 
present 10 professionals are on 
detail from other agencies to in- 
vestigate complaints now before 
EEOC. 

A coordinated field program has 
been approved by the Commission. 
This program is now in effect 
where offices have been activated. 
It will continue under study and 
review for possible improvement. 

Discrimination ;complaints, ex- 
cept in cases of special signifi- 
cance, will be investigated and 
conciliated by field staff under 
supervision of regional and area 
directors. Each field director will 
represent the Commission in the 
states under his jurisdiction and 
will report to the Deputy Executive 
Director in Washington. 

In early April, staffs of the Dallas 
and Atlanta offices underwent one 
week of training. The program 
emphasized the Commission’s 
philosophy and objectives in re- 


spect to Title VII; investigation 


and conciliation techniques; re- 
port requirements and _ special 
problems. These programs will be 
continued and revised as new 
problems occur. % 


WALTER DAVIS, deputy regional director, over- 
sees field operations. 
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MARGARETTA BELL, EEOC’s Executive Secretary, 
includes among her responsibilities assignment 
of thousands of pieces of mail for action and 
the operation of the Speaker's Bureau. Since 
last July, Commissioners and Senior Staff have 
accepted 482 invitations to tell of the work 
and objectives of EEOC in 148 major cities in 
42 states. 


HOW TO FILE A COMPLAINT 


The Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission was 
established by Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. The 
Commission’s responsibility 
is to assure that all in the Ameri- 
can labor pool will be considered 
for hiring, firing and promotion 
on the basis of their ability and 
qualifications, without regard 
to race, color, religion, sex or 
national origin. 

If a person believes that he 
| or she has been discriminated 
against by an employer, labor 
organization, employment 
» | agency or joint labor-manage- 
ment program, that person may 
file a complaint with the 
Commission. 

Persons believing a pattern 
of practice of discrimination 
exists in their areas may call 
such pattern to the attention 
of the Commission. After in- 
vestigation, the Commission 
will consider filing a Com- 
missioner’s Complaint. 

Instructions and complaint 
forms are available at the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, 1800 G Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20506. 


SALLY BOYD is the gal to see-at EEOC when you MRS. BERTHA NEWMAN manages the EEOC 
want to get a job done—be it mimeographing, Library —from lawbooks to newspapers. 
printing, message-carrying, bill-paying, or get- 

ting the air-conditioning turned on or off. 


DISCRIMINATION CHARGES come to the EEOC through the Compliance Division's Control Unit. Left 
to right: Everett Crosson, Tyese Flood and Keith Lyman discuss routing of a charge. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


On May 11, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Jr. handed his resignation as 
chairman of the Equal Employ- 
men Opportunity Commission to 
President Johnson and announced 
the next day as a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for 
governor of New York. Stepping 
down from the helm after guiding 
the Commission in its first 10 
months, Mr. Roosevelt expressed 
his impressions in the following 
statement: 


I am proud of the progress that 
has been made by the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission 
in its first year. 

We have helped to bring about 
new employment attitudes and 
practices in many areas through- 


The EEOC Commissioners Look Back At The 


out the South —in retail and depart- 
ment stores and taxicab companies, 
in famous New Orleans restau- 
rants and in public service estab- 
lishments— and in major industry 
after industry in all sections of the 
U.S. 

The Newport News Shipbuilding 
Company settlement is probably 
the most comprehensive and far- 
reaching solution ever achieved in 
a job discrimination case. Thou- 
sands of Negro employees were 
brought up to the starting line— 
for promotion and for pay—to 
remedy past discrimination in the 
country’s largest shipyard. 

In Bogalusa, a strife-torn, Klan- 
ridden community, the principle of 
horizontal merging of segregated 
lines of promotion was established 


by the Commission, the Crown- 
Zellerbach Paper Company and 
the International Paperworkers 
and Papermakers Union. We sat 
down for three hours at a table 
and hammered it out. We not only 
settled a stubborn seniority prob- 
lem; we improved the race rela- 
tions climate in the community. 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 did not create new respon- 
sibilities for the major employers 
in the nation, except, perhaps, in 
respect to sex discrimination. 
These employers have been subject 
to fair employment practice laws 
for years in many states. If they 
were Government contractors they 
were committed to avoid discrim- 
ination and, indeed, to engage in 
affirmative action to provide equal 
opportunity in employment. 

But Title VII WAS the first Con- 
gressional declaration in the 
employment field. It followed a 


long and dramatic Civil Rights 
struggle that overcame fire hoses, 
police dogs and an 83-day filibuster. 
Thus it assumed an importance 
beyond the letter of its modest 
law. 

Those who designed the Com- 
mission budget estimated that we 
would receive 2000 complaints in 
our first year. We stand today six 
'weeks away from our first year 
lin business and already the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion has been deluged with more 
than 7000 complaints. 

This ‘is striking testimony to the 
confidence minority persons have 
in this Commission. Title VII is 
an article of faith throughout the 
land, a bright light toward which 
the disadvantaged in every walk of 
our life have turned. 

The Commission has conciliated 
70 charges brought against 28 
respondents and 30 more are near- 


First Year—And Ahead to the Future 


ing solution. In most of the 25 
charges against eight respondents 
where we must say that our efforts 
were “‘unsuccessful’’ — because 
every count was not resolved or 
signed agreement was not accom- 
plished —correction of many of the 
issues was nevertheless achieved. 

In all 14 court cases which have 
been filed by charging parties to 
protect their rights to file, none 
has been brought to trial as we 


continue conciliation efforts. 


For all sorts of reasons major 
segments of business, industry and 
labor have shown they are anxious 
to comply with the new law and 
the national policy it propounds — 
a fair chance for all at a job or a 
promotion, regardless of race, 
color, religion, sex or national 
origin. Business and labor are 
concerned about public image, but 
more than that, they are respond- 
ing to the law because it is right 


and because there is in this 
country a basic reservoir of good 
will based upon that rightness. 
For those segments which persist 
in discriminating, we have asked 
for new laws with more powers. 
Happily, the House has already 
passed the Hawkins bill which I 
advocate and the President has 
asked the Senate to follow suit. 
Discrimination in employment 
practices, of course, has not been 
wiped out by the Commission and 
Title VII. In many places dis- 
crimination is still deeply rooted 
in habit and custom. But the gates 
to opportunity have been opened 
by this new law and the momen- 
tum of positive accomplishment 
will keep Americans moving 
through these gates more and 
more and more as this Commission | 
and this Administration continue 
to pursue their convictions with 
dedication and resolve. # 
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DR. LUTHER HOLCOMB 


The concept of affirmative 
action, which seeks through Title 
VII to urge employers, unions, and 
employment agencies to go beyond 
the letter of the law and grasp its 
spirit, is basic to my philosophy 
_ of equal employment opportunity. 

If we are to build on the experi- 
ence and achievements of govern- 
ment—both state and _ federal; 
management and labor as well as 


that of civil rights and civic | 


leaders, we must exercise care not 
to retread steps that were taken 
a decade ago, or even last year. 
This means to me that the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission must not only take re- 
medial action as evidenced by our 
complaint adjustments, but must 
“look ahead” if the word “progress” 
is to have meaning in the 1960s. 

Faced with modern technologi- 
cal requirements, manpower skills 
of minority groups must be drasti- 
cally upgraded. This means train- 
ing and education, much of it 
on-the-job, to fill the present need 
for manpower. — 

Once we have reversed the spiral 
of futility of low income, poor 
health, low educational attain- 
ment and consequently low em- 
_ployability—we will then have 
attained the opportunity to be 
equal. 

As we look into the future and 
at the expanding goals of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, our affirmative 
action programs will have opened 
the doors for all qualified citizens 
to participate in the mainstream of 
American economic life. It is at 
this point that the combined efforts 
of government, business and labor 
to remove barriers to employment 
opportunities; of parents and civic 
groups to lift aspirational levels; 
and of educators and civil rights 
leaders to provide basic skills and 
stimulation, will be gin to harvest 
the real fruits of equal oppor- 
tunity. e 


RICHARD A. GRAHAM 


The EEOC through key cases 
and through cooperative efforts 
with business and labor groups 
has made clear what is expected 


under Title VII and how to do it. 

In its first year the Commission 
received four times the number of 
charges of discrimination that had 
been predicted—some 8,000 in 
all. It has set up field offices and a 


-_headquarters staff to handle them. 


Often case work has been the 
trigger for affirmative action pro- 
grams—the extra efforts needed 
to overcome the traditional dis- 
crimination that prevents true 
equality of job opportunity. 

The Commission has brought 
together the nation’s leading re- 
search authorities on racial dis- 
crimination for guidance. Top 


business and labor leaders have 


met with the Commission to work 
out revisions to bargaining agree- 
ments that have held captive the 
victims of past discrimination. 
The Justice Department has been 
requested to bring suit in the few 
cases where employees have resis- 
ted compliance and private suits 
have been brought where the Com- 
mission has been unable to con- 
clude conciliation. 

The Commission is now receiv- 
ing reports on the work forces of 
all employees covered by the Act — 
reports that businessmen say are 
as important to management in 
assessing job equality perform- 
ance as inspection reports are in 
controlling quality. 

Though few jobs can be. per- 
formed only by a man or only by 
a woman, hundreds of thousands 
of jobs are still classified by sex. 
Twenty per cent of Commission 
cases charge sex discrimination 
and employers and unions alike 
have generally accepted the idea 
that in a society where most 
women will work outside the 
home, equality of work opportunity 
is fair and is now required. * 


AILEEN C. HERNANDEZ 


New techniques must be devised 
if “equal opportunity’ is to be 
more than a pious pronouncement 
to America’s disadvantaged. Too 
many years of too many rejections 
have made the victims of discrim- 
ination reluctant to apply and 
reluctant to complain. Disillusion- 
ment, fear, cultural patterns may 
limit the utilization of government 
agencies by those most in need of 


assistance. For example, few 
Mexican Americans, few women, 
few Jews, few American Indians 
have brought formal complaints 
before this Commission or any 


local Commission. Yet we know 


that individuals from all these 
groups have suffered discrimina- 
tion. And actually, even though 
more Negroes have brought com- 
plaints, relatively few have, in 
proportion to the problem. 

This Commission has a unique 
opportunity to put President John- 


son’s concept of “creative federal- 


ism”’ to the test: 

1. We can demonstrate that by 
developing a meaningful, working 
relationship with state and local 
FEP agencies, together we can set 
guidelines, raise standards, and 
move imaginatively as partners to 
fulfill our mutual responsibility 
to end employment discrimination. 

2. We can devise a compre- 
hensive rather than a piecemeal 
attack on job bias—incorporating 
complaint processing, but going 
beyond to include affirmative ac- 
tions to overcome the effects of 
past barriers. 

3. We can plan ahead rather 
than wait passively to react to 
the results of discrimination—a 
Watt’s explosion. x 


SAMUEL D. JACKSON | 


It has become more and more 
clear since the implementation of 
the various provisions of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act that employment 
is the vital factor in the struggle 
for equal opportunity. 4 

The Equal Employment Oppor 
tunity Commission is_ acutely 
conscious of its responsibility and 
role in the effort to overcome bias 
based on race, color, religion, sex 
or national origin. 

Since July 2, 1965, Commission 
members and staff have tackled a 
variety of problems springing from 
unlawful practices. Many of these 
have been long-standing, deep- 
seated _problems—cemented in 
tradition and surrounded by a 
wilderness of stubborn attitudes. 
Hiring, promotion, referral, testing, 
segregated facilities, and the ex- 
treme complexity of seniority sys- 
tems are typical problems. 

I feel that we have come far this 
first year toward long-sought goals, 
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accomplishing some widely-known 
successes and others which also 
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have deep significance although 

they may be less newsworthy. In 

the handling of more than 7000 

discrimination charges, we have 

accomplished many gains for 

disadvantaged citizens. We must 

undertake more in the way of in- 

dustry and community-wide pro- 

grams to eliminate discrimination 
» patterns which continue to throttle 
the Negro’s full participation in 
the job market. 

Positive compliance —incorpor- 
ating bold, imaginative programs 
to implement affirmative action— 
will contribute much to closing the 


~~ 


widening gap between the earn-. 


ings of white and non-white Amer- 
icans. The responsibility to make 
it possible for minority citizens to 
enjoy the full bounty of America is 
one we on the Commission hope 
every other American will share 
with us. * 


Newport News 


Continued from page 1 


ment opportunity a fact at this 
major shipbuilding firm.” 
Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Company builds nuclear 
submarines, aircraft carriers and 
other ships for the United States 
Government. Its contracts with the 
Government run into billions of 
dollars. The company employs 


about 19,000 persons, about 5,000 


of whom are Negroes. Its last 
report to the Government showed 
that only 32 out of 1997 persons 
employed in supervisory positions 
were Negroes. It showed that only 
6 out of 506 apprentices enrolled 
were Negroes. 

On March 16, Newport News 
came to the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission and re- 
quested assistance in conciliating 
the charges against it. Concilia- 
tion sessions began on March 22. 
On March 25, Secretary of Labor 
W. Willard Wirtz directed all 
Federal agencies not to award 
contracts to Newport News until 
the agencies and the Department 
of Labor were satisfied that the 
company was in compliance with 
the Executive Order requiring 
equal employment opportunity. 


NEW DEAL AT NEWPORT NEWS — Posting of job vacancies at the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
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Drydock Co. was part of the agreement reached with the EEOC. 


Principal architects of the agree- 
ment were Alfred W. Blum- 
rosen, EEOC conciliation chief, 
and Kenneth Holbert, EEOC 
conciliator. 

Participating in the sessions for 
the Departments of Defense and 
Navy were: Jerry Clark, Alan 
Reeves and Sam Schwartz. 

Some of the charging parties 
have filed a civil suit under Title 
VII against Newport News through 
the NAACP Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund. 

Other principal terms of the 
agreement include: 

e immediate promotion of three 
Negroes who had filed charges 
to supervisory positions; 

e rapid conciliation of the com- 
plaints of the other 38 charging 
parties; 

e further opening of all job classi- 
fications to all employees with- 
out discrimination; 

e complete elimination of segre- 
gated facilities; 

e revision of promotion policies 
and practices to improve op- 
portunities for qualified Negroes 
to and within supervisory levels; 

e improvement of transfer pro- 
cedure to other departments for 


Negroes; 


¢ re-evaluation of Negro employee 
skills, institution of training 

programs to develop and im- 

prove Negro skills, promotion 

and pay adjustment on the basis 
of such evaluation and/or 
training; 

¢ giving qualified Negroes equal 
opportunity to apprenticeship 
programs and actively recruiting 
for such programs in Negro 
schools. 

The company also agreed to: 

Post a non-discrimination policy 
statement, signed by the president, 
throughout the Yard and attach it 
to the paycheck of each full time 
employee within 30 days of the 
agreement signing; 

Assemble all supervisory em- 
ployees to read the policy state- 
ment to advise them of the terms 
of the agreement and to instruct 
them to advise employees in group 
meetings that a violation of such 
policy shall result in disciplinary 
action —including dischatge where 
appropriate; 

Make a detailed report to the 
Commission of actions taken to 
comply with the terms of the 
agreement 90 days after signing 
and each quarter for two years 
thereafter. @ 
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- who represents 


the company, 


agreement. It 


effort by the com- 


Phillip Walker, B33 
NAACP attorney 


the charging par- © 
ties in the New- > 
port News case © 
said: 8 
“This is a long © 
fought for solu- 
tion. We are 
grateful to the 
Equal Employ- WALKER 
ment Opportunity Commission for 
its vigorous and successful handl- 
ing of our cases.”’ 


Donald A. Hol- § 
den, president of 


said: 

“We are proud 
of our part in 
working out this 


represents, in our 
view, an effective 
and ‘responsible 


pany and the Commission to fur- 
ther achieve genuine equality of 
opportunity for Negroes in our 
yard.” 


Robert Belton, 
Assistant Coun- | 
sel NAACP Legal 
Defense and Ed- 
ucational : Fund, 
Inc., said: 

“Exemplary —is 
our designation 
of the concilia- 
tion agreement | 
between the -_ 
Newport News BELTON 
Shipbuilding Company and the 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. 

““Agreement to promote the Rev. 


a 


J. C. Fauntleroy, president of the 


local NAACP chapter, and other 
complainants, shows the_ good 
intentions of the Newport News 
Shipbuilding Company. 

“The firms’s additional pledge to 
end discriminatory hiring and 
future promotion practices; and, 
its willingness to end segregated 
facilities in its plant, shows in- 
tention to comply with the spirit 
as well as the letter of the law...” 

J 


Industry Expert Asks: 
Do Tests Tell All? 


Do psychological tests used in employee selection 
and upgrading discriminate unfairly against the 


culturally-deprived? 


Dr. Philip Ash of Inland Steel makes some interest- 
ing observations on this question in a recent Chicago 
Merit Employment Committee Newsletter. Dr. Ash 
is research assistant to Inland’s vice president for 
industrial and public relations. Excerpts of his 


article follow: 


For whatever reason, Negro job. 
applicants as a group consistently 
score significantly below white job 
applicants on most of the stand- 


ardized paper and pencil tests used - 


in selection. For example: 

¢ In the administration of a junior- 
management civil-service ex- 
amination to 5,000 white 
residents of an eastern state, 
forty per cent earned a qualify- 
ing score and were placed on the 
eligible list. But of 300 identi- 
fiable Negro applicants also 
taking the test, only three per 
cent made the eligible list; 

e Of 100 whites and 100 Negroes 
taking the General Aptitude Test 
Battery which is widely used in 
state employment service offices, 
the whites made statistically 
significant better scores on all 
but one of the twelve tests in 
the battery even though the 
two groups were roughly com- 
parable in age, educational 
attainment, and other personal 
characteristics; 

e A large manufacturer of elec- 
tronics equipment found that 
Negro college seniors scored 
consistently lower than white 
college seniors on general in- 
telligence tests which the firm 
used to help select candidates 
for entry-level management 
jobs. 

But for merit employers, differ- 
ences in test scores are of value 
only to the extent that they predict 
differences in job performance. 
The central question is: Will an 


applicant with a low test score 

perform his job less satisfactorily 

than one with a significantly 
higher score? Or is it possible the 
low scorer can perform his work as 
competently as the candidate 
with the higher score? 

Unfortunately, at the present 
time, only a handful of studies 
have addressed themselves to this 
key issue. But already the scatter- 
ing of studies has turned up some 
interesting results: 

e An electronics manufacturer 
who hired Negroes as program- 
mers, despite their test scores, 
found they performed satis- 
factorily even though they did 
not score as well as the white 
applicants on the firm’s pro- 
grammer aptitude tests; 

¢ A radio TV Appliance retailer 
who hired and then trained a 
group of Negroes deemed “un- 


employable” by standard apti- : 


tude and sales ability tests found 
that in fourteen out of the six- 
teen test cases the Negroes did 


better than had been predicted | 


by the sales aptitude tests. More- 
over, ten of the Negroes turned 
in actual job performances 
which were better than the ex- 
pected performance level of all 
new employees; 

e A study of Negro college stu- 
dents from culturally deprived 
environments revealed they did 
much better in college than 
would have been expected from 
their college entrance test 
scores; 
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e Of a group of sixty-six Negro 
students who were graduated 
with honors from a North Caro- 
lina college, fifty-eight would 
not even have been admitted to 
the school had the usual norms 
of college entrance tests been 
applied to them; 

e A study of Negro and white high- 
way toll collectors showed that 
the Negroes achieved super- 
visory performance ratings 
which were identical to those of 
the whites even though they had 
scored significantly lower on a 


mental-ability test used for 
selection. 
Studies such as these—and 


others now underway—may well 
have profound implications for 
merit employers. True —a test may 
serve as an accurate predictor of 
job performance for an applicant 
who was born into and educated 
in the predominant, white, highly 
verbal culture in the United States. 
At the same time, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that these tests 
may not be as accurate an indica- 
tor of possible job success for an 
applicant who has not shared— 
or shared only partially—in this 
culture. 

What is needed is more infor- 
mation about the relationship 
between test performance and 
cultural deprivation on the one 
hand and job performance on the 
other. This relationship must be 
studied both for non-white and 
white job applicants, and only 


Phe psychological tests used 


which validly predict job perform- 
ance for both groups. 
,; Right here allow me to caution 
against setting cutoff test scores 
based only on the performance of 
present employees. Unless this 
employee group includes a fair 
representation of minority-group 
workers—and unless it can be 
demonstrated that there is a clear 
relationship between test perform- 
ance and job performance for 
these employees—there is no 
assurance that the test will not 
screen out minority-group workers 
in some way not truly related to 
their possible job performance. 
The Ford Foundation currently 
is supporting an extensive re- 
search program to study the 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN PROBLEMS were discussed at a recent meeting at EEOC Headquarters in Wash- 
ington. Right to left: Vice-Chairman Holcomb; Commissioner Hernandez; Augustine Flores, national 
president, American GI Forum; and Commissioner Jackson. 


relationship between test perform- 
ance and race both for white and 
non-white applicants. Meanwhile, 
until more of the facts are in, 
personnel managers may well 
wish to use their tests with re- 
newed discretion, realizing that 
the possibility exists that appli- 
cants who have not shared in the 
dominant, white, middle-class 
verbal culture may give a signi- 
ficantly false impression of their 
real job potential. 4s 


EEOC ADOPTS 
TESTING GUIDELINES 


The Commission has adopted 
six testing guidelines designed to 
help employers establish objective 
standards for selection, screening 
and promotion of workers. 

These recommendations were 
offered in a paper on testing pre- 
pared by Dr. Phyllis Wallace, 
Beverly Kissinger and Betty Rey- 
nolds of EEOC’s Research Divi- 
sion. The guidelines are: 

1. Job descriptions should be 
examined and their critical re- 
quirements established before 
tests are selected for screening 
applicants. 


2. Tests used should be those 
developed by reputable psycholo- 
gists. Such tests should be adminis- 
tered by professionally qualified 
personnel who have had training 
in occupational testing in an in- 
dustrial setting. 

3. Rigidly inflexible minimum 
scores should be re-examined in 
light of the considerable research 
underway on differential selection. 

4. Test scores must be con- 
sidered as only one source of infor- 
mation and must be combined 
with other available information 
on performance, such as motiva- 


tion, leadership, organizational 
experience, self-sufficiency and 
dependability. | 


5. Tests should be validated 
within the setting where they will 
be used. Validation should be for 
as many separate groups as pos- 
sible in preference to one large 
heterogeneous group. 

6. It may be advisable for em- 
ployers who deal with applicants 
from  culturally-deprived back- 
grounds to offer re-tests to candi- 
dates who are unsuccessful on 
their first test, since these people 
are less familiar with the testing 
situation and may not do as well 
as they are able. a | 
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PROFILE 


Mrs. HERNANDEZ 


Scholar, lecturer, union organ- 
izer, civil rights crusader, political 
scientist, traveler, and journalist 
is the versatile Mrs. Aileen C. 
Hernandez, Commissioner of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. 

Born in New York City, raised 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., where she was 
a salutatorian of Bay Ridge High 
School, Mrs. Hernandez received 
her AB degree magna cum laude 
from Howard University. 

In addition to being elected to 


the honor society at Howard, Mrs. 


edited the _ college 


Hernandez 
newspaper. 

Upon graduation from Howard, 
Commissioner Hernandez  tra- 
velled to Norway with the Inter- 
national Student Exchange 
program and spent the summer of 
1947 in graduate study of com- 
parative government. She _ re- 
turned to Howard as a research 
assistant in the Department of 
Government. 

Her next job was with the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, where she first served as a 
Pacific Coast organizer and later 
worked as assistant educational 
director during her 11 years with 
the union. 

While with ILGWU, Commis- 
sioner Hernandez took graduate 
work at UCLA and USC and re- 


ceived her master’s degree in 
government at Los Angeles State 
College. 

From union work, she was ap- 
pointed by Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
as assistant chief of the California 


Fair Employment Practices 
Commission. 
President Johnson appointed 


Mrs. Hernandez as Commissioner 
of the EEOC for a full five-year 
term in 1965. 

Mrs. Hernandez toured six Latin 
American countries in 1960 as 
a labor specialist lecturing for the 
U.S. State Department. She spoke 
in Venezuela, Colombia, Chile, 
Peru, Argentina and Uruguay 
on conditions in American trade 
unions, the position of minority 
groups in the United States and 
the status of women. 

Mrs. Hernandez believes the 
only successful approach to fair 
employment must be through a 
concerted effort in many fields. 
She feels, for example, that 
housing and education problems 
have a significant relationship to 
the problems of job opportunity. 

Commissioner Hernandez has 
a busy speaking schedule. Since 
her July, 1965 duties began, she 
has_ criss-crossed the nation 
several times speaking to audi- 
ences about the function and pro- 
grams of the EEOC. . 


Conciliator Assigned 
To North Carolina 


EEOC has assigned a concilia- 
tion officer full time to Raleigh, 
North Carolina, to handle employ- 
ment discrimination cases in that 
state. 

The officer, Andrew Muse, began 
in April with 40 individual charges 
against nine different employers. 
These are the first cases in which 
the Commission found reasonable 
cause following an intensive in- 
vestigation effort begun in North 
Carolina early this year. The Com- 
mission will forward additional 
cases to Muse for conciliation. 
Reasonable cause has been found 
in more than 30 percent of the 
North Carolina cases. 

Muse, prior to joining the Com- 
mission staff, practiced law in 
Danville, Va. ¥ 


Social Science 
Research Conference 
Sets Priorities 


As a part of its program of stimu- 
lating and encouraging greater 
interest within the social science 
research community in the prob- 
lems of discrimination in employ- 
ment, the Office of Research 
convened a conference on Febru- 
ary 2, 1966. 

Thirteen eminent social scien- 
tists were asked to specify the 
priorities in research. 

Recommendations for research 
were in five areas: (1) the Negro’s 
perception of himself as it relates 
to economic mobility; (2) how the 
minority worker fits into the nor- 
mal functioning of the labor 
market; (3) exploration of the 
relationship between hiring cri- 
teria (especially tests) and job 
requirements; (4) what shapes 


employers attitudes toward equal — 


employment opportunity; and (5) 
evaluation of present manpower 
development programs. 

Copies of the recommenda- 
tions were sent to specialists on 
manpower problems in a number 
of government agencies. The re- 
sponse to the Commission’s role 
as “an idea broker” has been 
enthusiastic. 

In fact, several of the members 
of the ad hoc panel urged that the 
Commission assume the responsi- 
bility as a clearinghouse on equal 
employment matters. 


It is hoped that government, 


research operations will support 
some of the suggested research 
areas. The recommendations were 
also made available to interested 
university researchers. 

The conference served to help 
mobilize the support of the 
research community and to es- 
tablish close, collaborative com- 
munication with this important 
group. 

It demonstrated that the Com- 
mission could, with limited re- 
sources, attempt to “direct and 
shape research in equal employ- 
ment opportunity in the United 
States.” 3 s 
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COFFEE, TEA— 
OR MEN? 


Should positions as cabin at- 
tendants on the airlines be limited 
to young women? 

Management of the nation’s 
largest airlines, at a hearing before 
the Equal Employment Opportun- 
ity Commission said: “‘Yes!”’ 

Officials of unions representing 
more than 17,000 cabin attendants 
on the major airlines argued that 
hiring of young women to the ex- 
clusion of males is a violation of 
sex discrimination provisions of 
Title VII. | 

The hearing developed out of 11 
cases that have been filed with the 
Commission charging that certain 
airlines had violated Title VII by 
requiring stewardesses to resign 
when they married or be grounded 
after they reached a certain age. 

The airlines argued that they 
had spent millions training young 
women as cabin attendants and 
that women not only attracted 
passengers but served them effi- 
ciently and in a pleasing manner. 

The unions argued that there 
are no duites of a flight attendant 
that a man can’t perform as well 
as a woman. The unions also 
argued that the airlines are dis- 
criminating by forcing women to 
resign when they get married, or 
grounding them when they reach 
a certain age—without applying 
the same requirements to men. 

The Commission has left the 
record open for additional state- 


‘ments and will rule later on the 


question: “Is being a young wo- 
man a bona fide occupational 
qualification for the job of airline 
cabin attendant?” 


* NEWS BRIEF 


MRS. MARY ELLEN JAMES has been 
named administrative assistant to 
EEOC’s Atlanta Region Director 
Donald L. Hollowell. Mrs. James, 
for many years secretary to 
Benjamin E. Mays, president of 
Morehouse College, became: the 
first Negro to be employed as a 
white collar worker in the Atlanta 
post office in 1962. 


AIRLINE STEWARDESSES (foreground) and Commissioners (far background) hear Air 
Transport Association’s arguments presented by Jesse Friedin during May EEOC hearing — 
on the question: “Do cabin attendants on the airlines have to be young women?” 


Charges from all over... .. 


m A woman complained against a 
state government in New Eng- 
land that she passed the tests 
but they wouldn’t consider 
women for dog warden. 


Man in a Midwest college town 
charges neither fraternities nor 
sororities will give him a job 
as a house mother. A 


* NEWS BRIEF 


Dr. Luther Holcomb, vice chairman 
EEOC, was keynote speaker at a 
Consultation on Equal Opportu- 
nity in Employment in St. Louis 
April 18. The meeting, sponsored 
by the National Council of 
Churches, was attended by 100 
business, industry, labor, govern- 
ment and church leaders. * 


Sader 


PENSION PLANS were the subject at a recent meeting at EEOC Headquarters with Con- 


gresswoman Martha Griffiths of Michigan. She is chairman of the Fiscal Policies Sub- 
committee of the Joint Economic Committee. Left to right: Commissioner Jackson; 
Vice-Chairman Holcomb; Commissioner Hernandez and Mrs. Griffiths. 


to see what goes on at EEOC. One afternoon, this group was taken on a two-hour tour which began (above) in the office of Executive Director Herman Edels- 
berg, went through several departments and ended up with Commissioner Graham and coffee. (When time and work permit, brief tours such as this 
are possible at EEOC. Contact the Office of Public Affairs, 343-5621, if interested.) 


New Policy Stated 
on Help-Wanted 


The Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission has revised its 
policy guidelines dealing with 
classified advertising. 

The Commission’s new policy on 
help-wanted ads, male and female, 
means: 

1. That a disclaimer previously 
requested on help-wanted classi- 
fied pages is no longer requested. 

2. Ads for help may be placed in 
either column—male or female— 
and the advertiser is not requested 
to state specifically that both sexes 
may apply. However, if he asks for 
either sex specifically in his ad, 
the advertiser must be prepared to 
justify his preference as a bona 
fide occupational qualification. 

The new policy, as it appears in 
the Federal Register, reads: 

“Help wanted advertising may not 
indicate a preference based on sex 
unless a bona fide occupational 
qualification makes it lawful to 
specify male or female. 

“Advertisers covered by the Civil 

Rights Act of 1964 may place adver- 

tisements for jobs open to both sexes 
-in columns classified by publishers 

under ‘Male’ or ‘Female’ headings to 
indicate that some occupations are 
considered more attractive to persons 
of one sex than the other. In such 
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cases, the Commission will consider 
only the advertising of the covered 
employer and not headings used by 
publishers.”’ . 


Self-Enforcement 
In Missouri 


A leading U.S. company with 
headquarters in Missouri has 
adopted a policy under which any 
discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, color, religion, sex, 
or national origin will be treated 
“as a firing offense.” The company 
directive, distributed to its offices 
and branches throughout the U. S., 
was issued after three charges 
were filed with the Missouri Com- 
mission on Human Rights. The 
Commission’s executive director, 
Peter C. Rebinson, said: “Although 
there appeared to be no discrim- 
ination .in these cases, there did 
appear to be some misunderstand- 
ing on the part of some company 
personnel concerning the terms of 
the Fair Employment Practices 
Act and the policy of the company 
on non-discrimination. This was 
the reason for the directive and 
this is the kind of self-enforcement 
by businessmen that we should 
like to see spread throughout the 
entire state of Missouri.” * 


House Votes 
Cease & Desist 


HR-10065, introduced by Rep. 
Augustus Hawkins (Dem. Calif.), 
has passed the House by a vote of 
299 to 94. It provides cease and 
desist powers for EEOC and drops 
the number of employees or mem- 
bers of covered employers or 
unions to eight. The Senate is 
considering similar legislation. 


EEOC COMMISSIONERS 


Dr. LUTHER HOLCOMB 
Vice Chairman 


RICHARD A. GRAHAM 
AILEEN C. HERNANDEZ 
SAMUEL C. JACKSON 


National office: 
' 1800 G St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20506 


Atlanta office: 
1776 Peachtree St. — 30309 


Chicago office: 
219 S. Dearborn — 60604 


Dallas office: 
1309 Main Street — 15202 
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FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF FIRST PLAN FOR PROGRESS MARKED 


In a ceremony attended by more than 200 executives, the 5th anniversary 
"& of the signing of the first Plan for Progress was marked June 6 in Washington, 


The birthday party actually was a little late -- the first Plan was signed by 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation on May 25, 1961, but June 6 was the most convenient 


date for most people. 


The ceremony included talks by Vice President Humphrey, Ray H. Mulford, 
President of Owens-Illinois, Inc., and Hobart Taylor, Jr., who has been identified 


with Plans for Progress since its inception. 
(Continued on next page) 


EDA HELPS FINANCE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE INSTITUTES 


The Economic Development Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce has made a $125, 000 grant to help Plans for Progress finance its series of 
coast-to-coast Vocational Guidance Institutes to inform high school counsellors 
who deal with minority youth about jobs available in private industry. | 


A similar amount of financing is being provided through a one-shot national 
soliciation to which many Plans for Progress companies contribute. 


| | The Vocational Guidance Institutes will be kicked off in Atlanta and Los 
4 Angeles on June 20. The other cities are: Albuquerque, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Houston, New Orleans, — 
Portland, Richmond, San Francisco and Winston-Salem. 


Between 800 and 1,000 high school counsellors will benefit from the work » 
shops, most of which are about three weeks in length. 


This program will be greatly expanded in 1967, 


1800 G Street. N. W. Suite 703 Washington, D. C. 20006 
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Vice President Humphrey, chairman of the “Summer Jobs for Youth” Campaign, 


has said that the degree of the young peoples’ success in finding summer employment 
could greatly affect both their short-term and long-range personal goals --- as well as 
the nation's. 


For many it will mean the difference between going back to school or not 
going back; for others, no job will mean failure in their first attempt to enter the world 


of work. 


Since there is a high degree of correlation between our programs and the employ- 
ment problems of increasing numbers of minority youth, Charles E. Spahr, Chairman 
of the Plans for Progress Advisory Council, sent letters to all Plans for Progress 
companies urging their support of the program. 


Thus far, more than 50 companies have told the Plans for Progress Washington 
office they intended to participate actively, Many related good results were achieved 
as a result of the opportunities they provided for young people last year. We hope 
to hear from still more companies within the next few weeks. 


SHIRREFFS RECEIVES AWARD FOR WORK IN CLEVELAND 


Thomas G. Shirreffs, (above right) director of employee relations for the 
Standard Oil Company (Ohio), has received the following award from the Catholic 
Interracial.Council »f Greater Cleveland: 


"The Catholic Interracial Council of Greater Cleveland presents this interracial 
justice award to Plans for Progress and Thomas G. Shirreffs for outstanding contributions 
promoting racial understanding among people of this community... " 


Shirreffs has been active in the work of the Greater Cleveland Plans for Progress y 
Council and also is the principal contact for his company in national Plans for Progress 
activities. In addition to his work in Cleveland, Mr. Shirreffs is a member of the 
Community Relations Committee of the Plans for Progress Advisory Council and has 
visited several cities to promote the formation of local merit employment councils. 


_A spokesman for the Catholic organization said the award to Shirreffs represented 
the first time such an award has been presented to a non-Catholic. 


ANNUAL REPORT READY 


The Plans for Progress Annual Report, covering the 
program's activities from August, 1964 through Deceriber, 1965, 


is now ready. 


The handsome 22-page report is a splendid summary 
of the cooperative activities undertaken by Plans for Progress 
companies -- locally and nationally. It is an excellent way for 
our participating companies to spread the Plans for Progress 
word, 


A copy is being distributed with most issues of this 
Newsletter. Additional copies are available from the Wash- 
ington Plans for Progress office at 60 cents each. 


VICE PRESIDENT TO MEET WITH TASK FORCE MEMBERS JUNE 14 


An evaluation of the Spring program of the Vice President's Task Force on 
Youth Motivation will be held in Washington on June 14. 


The Vice President has asked the 116 Task Force members who put on 
motivational-programs at 70 colleges with large minority enrollments during March 
and April to meet with him and report on their activities. 


He also plans to discuss with the Task Force its Fall program, which will include 
projects in the public schools of possibly 15 major cities. 


The 200-man Task Force was organized so that its members could serve as 
“living witnesses" that opportunities exist in business and industry for minority citizens. 


Its members are all executives and managers of minority background who work 
for Plans for Progress companies. The companies pay their salaries and expenses 
while they are on Task Force assignments. | 


LOS ANGELES LOCKHEED COMPANIES PRODUCE MOTIVATIONAL BOOKLET 


Included with most copies of this edition of the Newsletter is a copy of a 
splendid booklet published by a group of Plans for Progress companies in the 
Los Angeles area, 


(Continuted on next page) 
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MOTIVATIONAL BOOKLET (cont'd) 


Entitled, "You Too Can Be a Winner, " the booklet shows a large number of 
individuals of minority backgrounds in actual working situations, tells something 
about them, and describes their jobs. 


It leads off with a message from the Vice President, who tells the youngsters: 
"Remember: America needs trained and educated citizens who can produce and 
help keep us rolling. We need you, so get in there and pitch." 


The booklet is being used in most minority high schools in the Los Angeles area 
and is sponsored and supported by about 50 companies, most of them Plans for Progress 


members, 


EEOC MODIFIES RULING ON HELP-WANTED ADVERTISING 


The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission has revised its policy guide- 
lines dealing with classified advertising for help wanted. 


‘The commission's new policy means that: 


1. That a disclaimer previously requested on help-wanted classified pages is 
no longer requested. 


2. Ads for help may be placed in either column -- male or female -- and 
the advertiser is not requested to state specifically that both sexes may apply. However, 
if he asks for either sex specifically in his ad, the advertiser must be prepared to 
justify his preference as a bona fide occupational qualification. 


The disclaimer, which is no longer requested, ran like this: 


"Notice: Many listings in the ‘male’ or ‘female’ columns are not intended 

to exclude or discourage applications from persons of the other sex. Such 

listings may be used because some occupations are considered more 

attractive to persons of one sex than the other. Discrimination in employment 
because of sex is prohibited by the 1964 Federal Civil Rights Act with certain 
exception (and by the law of State). Employment agencies and employers 
covered by the Act must indicate in their advertisement whether or not the listed 
positions are available to both sexes." 


The new policy, as it appears in the Federal Register, reads: 


“Help wanted advertising may not indicate a preference based on sex unless a 
bona fide occupational qualification makes it lawful to specify male or female. 


"Advertisers covered by the Civil Rights Act of 1964 may place advertisements 
. for jobs open to both sexes in columns classified by publishers under ‘male’ 

or ‘female’ headings to indicate that some occupations are considered more 

attractive to persons of one sex than the other. In such cases, the Commission 

will consider only the advertising of the covered employer and not headings 

used by publishers,'' 


? 


| «fo 


DR. HOLCOMB TAKES OVER AS ACTING HEAD OF BEOC 


a 


| s When Franklin D, Roosevelt, a stepped down os chairman of the Equal, 
Employment O; ity Commission on May 11, President Johnson ay 
| Dr. Luther Holcomb, Vice Chairman, to act as head of the EEOC | anitil 
chairman is selected. rg 


t Dr. Holcomb has acted as the Commission’ s liaison with Plans for Progress 
{ and has been very helpful with our programs. 


) VICE PRESIDENTS TASK FORCE VISITS BEDFORD-STUYVESANT 
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) On May 12 and 13, a two ‘day p ogral was presented at the resdiouaion : 


Macon Junior High School in the | 7 : a fVeAti delghhoxtiood de New Voit 
embers of the Vice President's Task Force on Youth Motivation. 


sane 


Errold D. Collyniore, Jt es 
son Chemcial ee ‘and 


two-day affair. 


A number of young people who are graduates of Various Brooklyn High 
i Schools, and who have good jobs with Plans for Progress companies -- but who 
| _. Mever went to college - -- were guests of the Task Force to act as witnesses that 


opportunity is there for someone who stays in school and gets some eee 


, In addition, 20 Task Force members from the New York area observed the 
| program and were quite impressive to the young people. 


| A week later, on May 19,. Collymore and Perry, spsihebie with the school's 

PTA, put on a program for parents. It stressed the theme that "Things are Changing” . 
i and urged the parents to encourage their children to stay in school and study because 

| there: $9, SRR Or ener eY or eea yn ate Pee ee 

| 


MANPOWER SEMINARS | ROLL ON -- AY. SOME | RESULTS SHOW 


| ; Continuing its series of seminars on federally assisted manpower development 
| and training programs, Plans for Progress will hold meetings inSan Diegoon _- 
June 22, Los Angeles on June 24, Cincinnati on July 12, ‘and Detroit on September 14, 


At the date of this Newsletter, more than 300 were expected ét'Siia Diego’ anid 


about 600 at Los Angeles. In San Diego Plans for Progress is working with the San 
Diego Chamber of Commerce and the San Diego Mayor's Committee for Jobs, Inc. 


| In Los Angeles, the principal cooperating group is the Merit Employment Committee 
| of Greater Los Angeles. 


(Continued on next page) 
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On June 7, a very ‘guccesstul program, was ‘presented t to about 200 Nasiierenes.: 

in Cleveland, where the Plans. for Progress staff worked with the Greater (Clevelan 7d 

Plans for Progress Council. CTR Be til 
Some results are showing up from these meetings. Because of the emphasis 

on-the-job training has been given, more and more Plans. for Prog: tress companies 

are working out MDTA contracts with the Labor Department. Secretary of Labor 

W. Willard Wirtz announced just recently that.contracts for OJT projects for... . 

2,715 unemployed workers had been awarded to four-aircraft-man cturing companies ° 

They were: Douglas Aircraft, Aircraft Division, Long Beach, California, ye 500 

trainees, 14 weeks as aircraft. assemblers, . MDTA.ft funds, ‘this, a, North 

American Aviation, ,Los Angeles, 320 trainees, 16 eee as. mi and lathe 

operators, MDTA funds, $229, 719: Lockheed Aircraft Service .- Lake ae 

Louisiana, 700 trainees, up.to.26, weeks as various aircraft mechanics and se. 

apprentice-entry electrical. mechanics, . MDTA funds, $598, 286; Lockheéd- -Georgia 

Company, Shelbyville, Tennessee, 150 trainees, 8. weeks as ‘Production. assemblers, 

MDTA funds, $32,712; and. Space. Craft, Inc. a. Houston, 45 trainees, 13 weeks . as. see 

electronic assemblers, MDTA funds, $23, 182. a 


Other reports also are filtering in,, For example, , following | the Milwaukee 
seminar, Elmer Winter,. Chairman of. the Milwaukee Voluntary. Equal Employment 
Opportunity Council, reported that Milwaukee. companies attending the seminars had 
pledged 200 spots for OJT trainees to be provided under an MDTA grant to the | su: 
Milwaukee Urban League. ae 


In both Milwaukee and Cleveland, at t least « one “company ‘publicly ‘dropped the oe 
requirement that a potential employee have a high school diploma. In one case, this 
meant that the company would be able to hire some unemployed people whg had per- 


tinent work experience but no diploma. 


In Chiago, one ‘large company ‘took on 25 disadvantaged young people completely 
apart from their normal hiring standards. They are being given pre-employment 
training which will qualify them for. regular slots on the company. 's. payroll, . Since, 
the first group, the program has been expanded by another eight and is being considered 
_ for the company’s other installations nationwide. oi 

Although simple in themselves,, all of these programs hold great import for the 
people who will benefit from them -- the people who get jobs ‘and the companies who 
get willing workers, _ Dice GOS ack Steet cha 


STATISTICS RELEASED ON SHELORMENT 0 OF FIRST 100 COMPANIES . xin 


i a FS 


made over the last two years by the first 100 companies in Plans for Progress. 
(continuted on next page) 
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The‘ report showed non-whites made: opiate tig Rpleps i sIB 
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Compared were the caeeite filed as of December 31, 1964, pe Dechinber as 
31, 1965; by the 100‘companies, which: nnpereoapl tert Suir) =ehachieli epaetoneeens | 
than 4,6 Bary ee BA Stleoqmes s etsy w coals asinsqmes | 


Here is $ what the 1964- 1965 statistics 5 showed: 
Om 30 MOLIGSILIU 30.93 ; = ert. 

--- ocak omnia incoonend fai 4, 390, 300-to 5 451680, 557.- “> ~ 290,257,.4 OF aio 
6.6 per cent. Salaried employment increased from 2, 035, 651 to 2, 131, 041 -- 
95, 390 or 4)? per cent,. saath en peppeanenit from:2, agai to sa Sse ne --- 
194, ree 3 pet cent. rSATOV : oq SIGIR & - oq L.e 1 

eed ion-iwhite abithcianenns inécensed uate 275, 315 t to. 327,993.~ = 52, 678. or. 

19,1 per cent. ‘Non-white. salaried:employment ;increased from 49,307 to:59,1d25.5--.. 
9,818 or 19.9 per cent. Non-white hourly employment increased from 226; 008., ©. - 


to 268, S08 oo= iy S69 or die sia cent. 


ie ie 


The Vice’ Préslttent)) veo: ven some “ oe autiaties in saeeataianene che Ste 
anniversary commeniération-of the start of the Plans for Progress, on June 6, 
congratulated the companies on the progress the statistics showed. Butihe also 
had a word of warning. 

"Statietice | can bé: read: several ways. , For areata herween 1963 and 1964; 
salaried employment of these companies increased omy a) 4a6: and popewhinae 
represented 6, 629 of that increase.’ x7 CU | eS, 


“But last year,-as our economic: progress continued and as these: companies © 
expanded to meet demand,,:salaried eniployment'increased by 95,390 overally: But 
non-whites represented only’9,818 of that:increase. Thus, between 1963 and.1964, 
non-whites represented'something over one: in:three of the increase in white collar 
employment. Between 1964 and 1965, they represented something just over one in 
10, 


"In other words, the pie got larger last year, but non-whites didn't get as large 
a share as they did in the previous period -- despite the affirmative action program 
of these 100 leading companies, " 


The Vice President said the statistics may serve to illustrate that the "easy 
hires" are gone -- the skilled, the educated, the qualified. He said: 


"They also show that if we are going to make further progress this year and next, 
we are going to have to take some new tacks -- we are going to have to reach down 
farther and extend ourselves a little more, 


(continuted on next page) 


STATISTICS (cont'd) 


"We must also recognize that statistics on minority employment are calculated from 
a low base. Thus we have many years of work ahead of us until the goal of equal 


employment opportunity becomes a full reality for every American, " 


In the material released by the Vice President, the 1964 and 1965 reports of the 
100 companies also were compared to a composite made up of the initial reports | 
filed by the companies when they joined the program -- between 1961 and 1963, 


This table showed the rate of utilization of non-whites in the work force as a 
whole and in salaried and hourly jobs... Vs 


In the initial reports, non-whites made up 199, 677 of 3, 937, 363 employees --— 
or 5.1 percent. This represents 51 persons per 1,000 workers. In 1963 the rate 
_ of utilization was 5.7 per cent (240, 600 of 4,238, 429) -- or 57 persons per 1,000 
workers. In 1964, the rate of utilization was 6.3 per cent (275, 315 of 4, 390, 300)-- 
or 63 persons per 1,000 workers. And in 1965, the rate was 7.0 per cent 
- (327, 993 of 4, 680, 557) -- or 70 persons per 1, 000 workers. 


In salaried jobs, the utilization rate rose from 1.5 per cent (28, 924 of 1, 890, 570) 
or 15 per 1,000 in the first report to 2.1 per cent (42,678 of 2, 016, 375) or 21 per 
1,000 in 1963; 2.4 per cent (49, 307 of 2,035, 651) -- or 24 per 1,000.in 1964; and 
2.8 per cent (59, 125 of 2, 131, 041) -- or 28 per 1,000 in 1965. : 


In hourly jobs, the rates were: initial report -- 8.3 per cent (170, 753 of 
2, 046, 793) or 83 per 1,000; 1963 -- 8.9 per cent (197, 922 of 2,222,054) or 89 
per 1,000; 1964 -- 9.6 per cent (226, 008 of 2, 354, 649) or 96 per 1,000; and 1965 -- 
10.5 per cent (268, 866 of 2, 549, 516) or 105 per 1, 000. 


‘We know that the expanding economy and other factors enter into this picture, 
and we are not claiming all of the credit for Plans for Progress, '' the Vice President 
said. “But we do know that affirmative action on the part of these 100 major companies 
does show up in the absolute statistics from year to yous -- and in the utilization rates, 


which are most important. " 
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THE FIRST 100 COMPANIES IN PLANS FOR PROGRESS 


TABLE i ' TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 
Period Period Increase Percent 
os Number of Increase in 
1964 a 1965 Employees Employment 
4, 390, 300 4,680, 557 290, 257 6.6 
2,035, 651 2, 131, 041 95, 390 47a 
2,354, 649 2,549, 516 194, 867 8.3 
TABLE 2 NON-WHITE EMPLOYMENT am 
275, 315 327, 993 52, 678 19,1 
49, 307 59, 125 9, 818 19.9 
226, 008 268, 868 42,860 19.0 
TABLE 3__ RATIO OF NON-WHITE TO TOTAL INCREASE 
All Non-white Percent of Non-white 
Employees — Employees Total Increase 
290, 257 52, 678 18.1 
95, 390 9, 818 10.3 
194, 867 42, 860 22.0 
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TENTATIVE REPORT ON 1965 STATISTICS |. 
The. First 100 Companies in .., .. 


Plans for Progress 


“Initial Report _ 


tin 


os Total Employees --- Non-White.- Percent. 
' SALARIED 1, 890, 570 RF ee ee ee gang | 
HOURLY 2, 046, 793 ich «470, 753 | 8,3 
TOTAL 3, 937, 363 | Lg i99/077. ee 
1963 re 
SALARIED © \2, 016, 375 eae 42,678 2.3 
: HOURLY 2,222, 054 197,922 — 
TOTAL 4, 238, 429 240, 600 ee 3.7 
| “ds, 1964 ee Poa 
SALARIED 2,035, 651 49, 307 ie Gin 2.4 
HOURLY 2,354,649 0 9.6 
TOTAL 4, 390, 300 ee tt 275, 81S 6.3 
R ee 1965 * ite Lie 
SALARIED 2, 131, 041 59, 125 : 2.8 A 
HOURLY 2,549, 516 268, 868 3 aa 2 
TOTAL 4, 680, 557 327, 993 ae 7.0 


* The 1965 statistics include some reports which reported employment as of pay periods f 
early in 1966, as permitted under the procedures of the Federal Joint Reporting i 


Committee, | | 
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UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION IN REPLY PLEASE REFER TO 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20415 


CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 10038 


Li 


Dear Miss Steadman: 


- You will be interested, I am sure, in the enclosed pamphlet, Job Briefs- 
Selected Federal Jobs. This pamphlet represents a major effort to provide 
information on Federal civil service jobs to applicants who have had little 
opportunity to gain significant work experience, 


This pamphlet is a tool for use by both counselors and teachers in assist- 
ing applicants for Federal jobs. It is being distributed within the 
Government to interested program agencies, such as the Community Action 
Program, Job Corps, and the Youth Opportunity Corps, for counselors who 
are working with disadvantaged people. It is also being distributed, 
through our regional offices, to schools and civic organizations which 
may counsel these persons on employment opportunities, 


The pamphlet provides information on the qualification requirements for, 
and opportunities in, 46 of the more common jobs for which applicants 
with limited preparation might qualify. Sample written tests are in- 
cluded to familiarize job applicants with the general types of tests used 
by the Federal Government as part of the examination for these positions. 


We have put considerable time and effort into the preparation of this 
pamphlet, The test of the success of our efforts is the pamphlet's 
utility in helping to meet the need of applicants for job information. 
I would welcome any comments you might have which would help us to 
realize the full potential of this pamphlet and any similar publications 


in the future, 


Sincerely yours, 


ohn W, Macy | 


Chairman 
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Address by Robert C. Weaver 
Secretary, Housing and Urban Development 
National Urban League Annual Conference 
| Sheraton Hotel | 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
August 1, 1966 


My first participation in an Annual Urban League Conference was some 
30 years ago. At that time, the meetings were much smaller, the setting 
much more relaxed, and the goals more distant. One of our problems then 


was the reluctance of the daily press and the magazines to give adequate 


coverage to racial issues. 


Today we are met in a large American City where the racial problem is 
a primary concern of all well-informed citizens. This audience is large and 
responsive, ee goals are short-run and pressing. But we still have 
' problems with the media of information. There is no dearth of coverage of 
racial affairs, but sheer volume does not necessarily contribute to a full 
under standing of the situation or facilitate constructive action either on 
the part of the total society or its nonwhite segment. 

Until recently, a spokesman for Negro Americans was one who had a 
significant following, and a leader was one who had an effective organization 
behind him. Today a publicized spokesman may be the individual who can 


devise the most militant cry and a leader one who articulates the most far-out 


position. 


This disturbs me for many reasons. In the first place such images 
undermine those who speak with authority and have earned a significant and 
continuing following. But more important, in response to a quest for 
‘sensationalism, much that is written and spoken today about racial problems 


misinterprets the actual situation facing this nation. 


At the outset, let me make several assertions I believe to be valid. 


The mil:tant spokesmen do have a signif'icance, for there is a growing 


militancy in the Negro community. But that militancy is not yet symbolic of 


a strong black nationalist movement, or primarily the result of the exhortations 
of its articulators. Rather it reflects the impatience of a disadvantaged 
segment of the population in an environment which is one of general affluence. 


In such a society, class unemployment, inadequate schools, slums, and 


community neglect become intolerable, and those who experience these depri- 


vations feel outside the mainstream of the nation's progress. 


Many nonwhites who have been repeatedly denied meaningful participation 


in the dominant society now look to a substitute social order which will 


afford them a significant role and provide a sense of full participation. 
One of the evidences of a break with the established order and affiliation 
with the new is the advocacy of a different set of values and the adoption 
of deviant behavior patterns. The subculture of the ghetto is vociferously | 
championed, and anti-white sentiments are voiced at the same time thet black 
Chauvinism gains more converts. 

These developments are reinforced by the current tendency of youth to 
Challenge the social order. Young people -- of all races and in many lands -- 
are expressing their rejection of the status quo through dress, music, | 
behavior, and overt actions of protest. Negro youth, of course, is caught | 
up in this development, and many have additional motivation to rebel since 
they suffer all the ills and limitations of the ghetto. 


Negro youth can be, and has been, constructive and effective in its 


protest. For the young Negro college students made the sit-ins, assuming 
a leadership role, displaying phenomenal courage and fortitude. The Negro 
protest might well have never gotten off the ground had it not been for them. 


And had it not been for the Negro protest, the progress in civil rights of 


the last few years would not have occurred. 


Thus, I do not ignore the angry words of the new militants. For their 
tone, their demand for immediate reform, their challenge of dominant values, 
their repudiation of middle-class behavior are real and basic. 

This is evidenced by the dire feelings of hopelessness, occasioning 
lack of respect for law and order in parts of nonwhite communities. The 
final expression takes the form of violence and rioting. This anti-social 
behavior is frequently set off by those whom society identifies is agitators. 
And we, who have a commitment to lee and order, must recognize their existence. 
Yet, were there not = indigenous disenchantment with the status quo and a 
disillusionment relative to orderly modes of reform, these apparent instigators 
would be unimportant. Our major concern, therefore, must be with the situation 
which permits them to become effective. | 

It is significant, too, that much of the violence that occurs is often 
initiated and perpetuated by young people who are chronically unemployed and 
have little recognizable stake in society as it manifests itself to them. 

As a matter of fact, violence among youth in the ane is no recent phenomenon. 
Formerly it took the form of gang warfare, largely involving conflict within 
minority groups. Today the larger society is increasingly the target. Class 


antagonisms within the minority group accompany attacks upon the power 


structure. This behavior, in turn, is reinforced when society tends to remain 


inactive unless or until there is the threat of violence or disorder. 
cynicism of the body politic develops even greater cynicism within the disad- 
vantaged. 

Yet, unless I read incorrectly the mood of Negro America, most Negroes 


want tc be able to believe in the promises of our democratic institutions. 


They have deep roots in this nation. Most want to be not only in, but of, 


the United States. They want to emulate the later arrivals who found in 


by 


this nation a real and unprecedented vehicle for social and economic mobility. 
There is still time to restore their hope. 

Racial discrimination and segregation in a democracy cry out for remedial 
action. The issue is, and has long been, a moral one which should outrage the 
conscience of all decent Americans. It becomes an urgent matter when the 
victims of second-class status are losing hope for relief. No democracy 
can remain'strong and healthy if a oe segment of its people doubt’ the 
possibility of their realizing its promises. Today there are many nonwhites 
who not only question, but also despair of, this possibility. 

We must and we can dispel that despair. This requires our becoming 
concerned with the inhabitants of our slums and ghettos when they are not in 
overt revolt. It means that society: has to act effectively to redress the 
deprivations of the environment that occasions despair. We must diagnose the 
ilis of a het toe and move to heal their sickness before they explode. We 
must, in short, start to demonstrate that latent talent in the ghetto can and 
will be identified and developed. We must stop the gross expressions of 
insult to human dignity. 

Meanwhile it is inevitable that differences arise as to fundamental 
aan. We see this in the apparent conflict between those who call for the 
development of existing ghettos and others who demand the immediate destruction 
of the ghetto and the establishment of integrated neighborhoods and insti- 
tutions. Actually there is no real conflict here. Each approach is one side 
of the same coin. We must not neglect the areas where the poor and the non- 
whites are now concentrated in an effort to achieve the economic and racial 


integration that has long been our goal. Nor can we become so enthusiastic 


about revitalizing the current centers of minority group concentration that 
we lose sight of democracy's commitment to equality of opportunity and 
freedom of choice. 

X X X 

In the areas of housing and urban development, where my energies have 
long been concentrated, the needs are obvious. There must be an upgrading 
of areas now occupied by the poor. Additional low- and moderate-income 
housing, open to nonwhites and whites alike, must be constructed. New areas, 
outside the central cities, must be open to lower income households and 
nonwhites of varying incomes. Obviously the latter two objectives are 
mutually dependent, for it is outside the central cities that most new 
construction has been, and will continue to be, concentrated. 

If we are to realize open occupancy throughout the metropolitan complex, 
as I believe we must, the image of Negro areas must be changed. We must 
demonstrate, for all to see, that the most disadvantaged Negro when exposed 
to human renewal, offered equal opportunities, and afforded dectnt housing 
in an attractive and adequately serviced setting, becomes a good neighbor. 
In the process, we will bring relief, confidence, and hope to a large number 


of nonwhites. Also, since many areas of existing nonwhite concentration are 


desirably situated and intrinsically good sites for residential use, their 
rehabilitation would, if complemented by the other two steps outlined above, 
be the most effective impetus for their becoming multi-racial. 

It is old hat for you to be reminded that the housing problem of nonwhites 
involves two basic issues: lack of sufficient good housing at rents and 
prices the majority of them can pay and their lack of access to the total 
It must be emphasized, however, that unless action to 


housing market. 


correct both of these deficiencies is metropolitan areawide, the end result 
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may be perpetuation of nonwhite concentrat.ons in central cities and expansion 

of the ghettos or the creation of more ghettos. If we are to reduce effectively 

the spatial concentrations of nonwhites, they must be dispersed over the 

widest possible geographic area. In this way, no part of the metropolitan 

area or no few developments or neighborhoods will be inundated by nonwhites. 
During the Kerinedsaietiason Administrations we have encouraged these 

developments. We have taken the initial steps tc effect open occupancy in 


that segment of new construction benefiting from direct Federal assistance 


and Federal mortgage insurance or guarantee. We have initiated a successful 


program of moderate-income housing, so that today some 26,000 units are 
completed and over three times that number are under way. 
| During the Johnson Administration our efforts have been accelerated. 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1965 requires open occupancy in existing 
as well as newly constructed public housing and in residential urban renewal 
areas. The Housing Act of 1965 started a new program for low-income families -- 
the rent supplements. It was only recently funded but we have over 9,000 
units already under reservation. This program will supplement public housing, 
at. the same time that the latter has been expanded and made more flexible. | 
Today in public housing we are leasing existing structures, rehabilitating 
such structures, and discouraging the planning and construction of large, 
institutional new projects. And this igs occurring in a low-income housing 
program which is three times larger than that which existed in 1960. 

The Congress has before it two new and exciting proposals. The first, 
the Demonstration Cities program, would attack whole neighborhoods of blight 


and slum, rehabilitating the people as well as the residential structures 


and neighborhood facilities. It would, on a pilot basis, restore (among 


other areas) some of the racial ghettos, providing a pattern that can be 
applied ultimately to all slum areas and developing the tools for upgrading 
them to the status of good neighborhoods. ~ 

There is no more important or innovative domestic legislation now before 
the Congress. We, who heve long analyzed and deplored the slums, now have a 
potential vehicle to initiate a coordinated, all-out attack upon them. The 
- Administration's Demonstration Cities progrem is not designed to solve the 
mammoth slum problem in one bite. But it is designed to, and it will, devise 
programs and approaches that will revitalize whole neighborhoods and which 
can be utilized in every city where there are pockets of poverty and neglect. 
It merits your enthusiastic support. 

Our cities have varying resolve, and even greater differences in their 
capacity to develop effective programs for dealing with the inti. social, 
and physical deprivations of their slums and ghettos. The Demonstration 
Cities program would enable those most ready, willing, and able to start 
effective action in this vital sphere of urban life. This would not only 
give hope to the hopeless but accelerate the development of action programs 
throughout the nation. America, both black and white, needs to be shown that 
we can rehabilitate our slums in terms of their inhabitants as well as their 
structures and services. Demonstration Cities pro,jects will provide such 
evidence. 

As you know, Title IV of the proposed Civil Rights Bill of 1966 has a 
provision banning discrimination in housing. This is the first time that an 
administration in Washington has pushed for such legislation. While the 


bill, as reported out of the House, excludes dwellings of four or less units 


occupied by the owner, it is a significant breakthrough. 


In the first place, practically all new construction would be covered. 
Second, all multi-family units would be included. This coverage would do 
several things. The inclusion of all new construction would enable HUD to 
sharpen its enforcement since the operating personnel would not feel that 
they were reducing FHA volume and thereby endangering their jobs in the 
process. In addition, FHA and VA -- the Federal agencies with the greatest 
leverage -- would have a larger sector of the new starts and oaks Shien 
become more influential in the market. The large volume of older apartments, 
especially those in the suburbs, many of which are now available at reasonable 
rentals, would be subject to open occupancy requirements. 

Even more significant is the fact that the proposed legislation would 
prohibit certain discriminatory actions on the part of the real estate 
industry -- a fact that probably accounts for the all-out campaign of the 
Waticial Association of Reali Estate Boards to defeat the housing provisions 
pf the proposed legislation. Also sources of credit would be included. The 
enforcement of the law would involve investigations by HUD and referral to 
a five-man board. The latter, patterned after the effective National Labor 
Relations Board, would be empowered to issue cease and desist orders after 
holding hearings. 

In. short, with the exception -- and it is a significant exception -- 
of existing one to four family dwelling ebdcoccupied units, the principal 


sources of housing are covered by Title IV. While I do not want to minimize 


the significance of this exception, it has to be weighed against the political 


opposition which its inclusion would generate. And I need not labor the 


point that we are dealing with an extremely controversial area in which 


opponents can effectively wrap themselves in the slogan that a man's house 


is his castle. Furthermore, we should not overloox the importance of the 
things Title IV will do; namely, establish open occupancy as an area for 
Federal legislation, include all large multi-family units and most new 


construction, specifically prohibit discriminatory action on the part of 


real estate operators and sources of finance, and set up effective adminis- 


trative machinery for the enforcement of the policy. 


This legislation will increase existing coverage fifteen fold. It, as 


all legislation, will not, in and of itself, correct the situation even in 


areas of its coverage. But it will establish, for the first time, effective ‘ 


Federal law and machinery to change patterns. If it were supplemented by 


effective citizen and organizational efforts, Title IV of the pending Civil 


Rights Bill could initiate the first comprehensive national attack upon 


racial discrimination in housing. 
y X X 


Over the past five and a half years I have administered the major Federal 


aid programs in housing and urban development. During that time we have changed 


the emphasis in urban renewal, placing more reliance on rehabilitation, reducing 


Re dislocation, stressing moderate- and low-income residential redevelopment, and 


eiinaitein: Mes quality of relocation. Concurrently we have accelerated the 
production of low- and moderate-income housing and established, in a score 
of cities, stable interracial neighborhoods on urban renewal sites. 

We have begun to open to Negroes existing public housing projects which 


wer‘e planned and operated for white occupancy only. Principally through the 


resale of FHA acquired properties, we have opened a good many areas to nonwhites 


in the central cities and in the suburbs. More has been done to meet the 


housing needs of nonwhites during the past five years than had been 


y accomplished during the preceding quarter of a century. 
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But in ali of this, as you know only too well, the results have been 


slow and spotty. For the sophisticated observer, thinking in terms of national 


necessity and the frustrations of nonwhites who are least well-off, results 


to date leave much to be desired. You are dissatisfied with that pace of 


progress, and so am I. 


Federal officials operate in an institutional setting which has three 
basic elements. The first is Federal policy as established primarily by 
law and legislative history sis. to a lesser degree, by executive order. The 
second is the degree of control the heads of departments and agencies have 
| over the agency or department, and the resources -- primarily human -- that 
are at their disposal. And the third is the amount of know-how their associates 
and they can develop. 

As far as the first of these elements is concerned, I have outlined the 
major legislative advances we have made and you know the content of the 
Executive Order on Equal Opportunity in Housing and the provisions of Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1965. These two latter instruments establish the 
ground rules fpr positive action in the area of racial occupancy patterns. 

Even within this restricted frame of reference, I have been limited 
further by the fact that the legal and actual authority of the Administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency was confused and uncertain. The 
organization of the agency reflected this. Now that we are a Depertment, 
the lines of authority are more clearly delineated, and our reorganization, 
currently under way, reflects this fact. 

When the reorganization is completed -- late in this year -- we will 
have machinery for carrying out an effective program of civil rights in the 


Department. It will be under the leadership of a senior official reporting 


directly to me. In the field offices, the regional administrators, who also 
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report to the Secretary, will have authority over programs. On their staffs 


will be a service to evaluate and advance our civil rights goals. 


The current limitations on personnel will be offset by our intention to % 


involve the total operating staff in carrying out our policies. We shall 


develop a system of priorities and concentrate first on those areas which 
will yield most significant results. Those respcnsible for programs will 


be required to produce results in civil rights as in other areas. Obviously 


this will call for training, technical assistance, and surveillance. 


Approaches and programs to carry out these vital functions are now being 


developed. 
Over the years -- since I first entered the housing field at the Federal 


level in the mid 1930's -- the housing agencies have hired and trained inter- 


group relations personnel. These are highly competent professionals, 


the most experienced of whom in recent months have been drawing up a program 


for civil rights for the new Department. For decades they have attempted to — 


make bricks without straw. Lacking legislative or executive policy support, 


these men and women have negotiated and offered expert advice -tto widen the 


sphere of nonwhite participation in housing and urban development. Considering 


the limitations under which they have operated, their achievements have been 
outstanding. Now they have some policy directives -- and I hape they will 


soon have more. In the reorganized Department, they will operate in an 


administrative organization which will afford them support from the Secretary 
down to the smallest operation of the Department. 

In the months ahead the Department of Housing and Urban Development will 
be concerned not only with compliance but also with positive approaches. For, 


as you know so well, it is easier to establish democratic patterns in the 


planning and development stages than to change discriminatory ones. 
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We shall move forward. 


We shall want your cooperation and advice. Of course, we can be more 
effective in this field and in achieving our broader charter for housing and 
urban development when we have the support of President Johnson's proposed 
Housing and Urban Development and Civil Rights bills of 1966. And we shall, 


with your effective cooperation I hope, work to get these needed legislative 


tools. 


The Urban League, long concerned with the diagnosis of racial problems 
as well as their solutions, knows the impediments to social change. It. also 
recognizes the urgency for effective action. And the League is honest 
niccagh to face up to the difficulties which lie ahead. In all of these 
matters I share your realism and resolve. But I also share your belief that 


we must move ahead -- and at @ pace more rapid than deliberate speed. 
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Plans for Progress 
1800 G Street, N. W. - Suite 703 - Washington, D. C. 20006 


August 1, 1966 


Enclosed is a copy of the second report of Plans for Progress, | 
a voluntary effort by the leadership of American business and 
industry to aggressively promote and implement equal employ- 
ment opportunity. Our present membership totals 334 com- 
panies with over 8 1/2 million employees. | 


The major items of the Plans for Progress program are high- 
lighted in the enclosed report. However, if you would like to 
have additional information or copies, please contact our of- 
fice, Room 703, 1800 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
telephone -- 961-5558. 


PLANS FOR PROGRESS STAFF 


Enclosure 


A VOLUNTARY PROGRAM OF AMERICAN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
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P LAN S developed 
voluntarily by leading 


employers from all parts 
of the Nation... 


FO R affirmative 


action to assure... 


PROGRESS in 


praviding equal job 
opportunities for all 
Americans regardless 
of race, color, creed 
or national origin— 
in advancing basic 


human rights—in reducing 
the costs. of unemployment 
and whats ites, a 


in improving economic 
conditions necessary 


for continuing prosperity— 


in promoting better 
community relations. 


Our Cover— 


Engineers, G. T. Noel (left) 


and J. P. Corra at work in 
RCA’s Research Center, 
Princeton, N. J. 
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A BASIC COMMITMENTI1 


. American justice is a very special thing. For, 
from the first, this has been a land of towering ex- 
pectations. It was to be a nation where each man 
could be ruled by the common consent of all—en- 
shrined in law, given life by institutions, guided by 
men themselves subject to its rule. And all—all of 
every station and origin—would be touched equal- | 
ly in obligation and in liberty . .. and beyond this | 
was the dignity of man. Each could become what- | 
ever his qualities of mind and spirit would permit 
—to strive, to seek, and, if he could, to find his 
happiness...” 


TO EQUAL RIGHTS 


“. . . A basic factor contributing to the unique 
character of the United States has been the meld- 
ing together of the widely varying groups that 
have come to this country with high hopes and 
with the desire to participate and to be a part of 
our national life. We are not true to our national 
heritage when we erect artificial barriers to 
Negroes, or to Mexican-Americans, or to Oriental- 
Americans, or to Spanish - speaking - Americans 
from Puerto Rico, or to American Indians, or in- 
deed to any minority group.” 

LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON 
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‘THE REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


The first report of the Plans for Progress Ad- 
visory Council emphasized the success of its mem- 
bership drive and the steps taken to encourage the 
elimination of obstacles which prevented equal op- 


portunity for all. Plans for Progress has pursued 


its established program with vigor since the last 
report, but its energies have also been directed 
toward designing and implementing long-range 
programs responsive to the needs of minority 
citizens. 

The ability of Plans for Progress to do this was 
strengthened in September 1965, when President 
Lyndon B. Johnson reorganized the federal equal 
opportunity programs. He specifically continued 
Plans for Progress as a voluntary effort, with ad- 
ministrative support provided by the Secretary of 
Labor. The purpose and direction of Plans for 
Progress, as well as the active programs it con- 
ducts, were strengthened by the recognition and 
status given in the President’s Executive Order 
11246. 

Several new projects have been undertaken to 
increase the effectiveness and value of Plans for 
Progress. 

First, Plans for Progress initiated a two-year 
national communications campaign which was co- 
ordinated by the Advertising Council and funded 
by the Ford Foundation. The objective is to inform 
minority youth of both the expanding opportuni- 
ties available to them and the vital importance of 
obtaining the necessary preparation for these op- 
portunities. 

Second, through the support of Vice President 
Hubert H. Humphrey, a Task Force on Youth Mo- 
tivation was formed to meet the widespread need 
to inform and motivate minority youth. The prime 
objective of this Task Force is to increase the 
knowledge of young people regarding the oppor- 
tunities now available to them in business and in- 
dustry, and to motivate them to prepare for and 
seek these jobs. 

We believe this message will have greater ac- 
ceptance if it comes from minority citizens who 
have attained responsible positions in business and 
industry. A Task Force of 41 representatives vis- 
ited 42 colleges at the expense of their companies 
during May of 1965. As the result of the experi- 
ence and success of this 1965 activity, the Task 
Force has been expanded, and approximately 200 
speakers have been recruited for the 1966 Spring 
program. 


Third, Plans for Progress instituted a program 


to acquaint high school guidance counselors and 


administrators with a current, comprehensive pic- 
ture of the changing job market, in an effort to 
improve the effectiveness of guidance counseling 
with minority youth. This program involves a 
series of Vocational Guidance Institutes patterned 
after’a three-week pilot project sponsored by 12 
Plans for Progress companies at Wayne State Uni- 
versity in Detroit in 1964. Institutes, ranging from 
one to six weeks in duration, were conducted dur- 
ing the summer of 1965 in ten cities: Atlanta, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh and St. 
Louis. During 1966, this program will be extended 
to approximately 20 cities. These Institutes also 
provide high school administrators with personal 
knowledge of what is desired of their graduates by 
industry, and provide a necessary and valuable 
expansion of the personal contacts between school 
administrators and corporate representatives. 
Fourth, this program for counselors and admin- 
istrators has been carried over to colleges. Plans 
for Progress has sponsored two National College 
Placement Conferences, the second of these in 
November 1965. The program brought corporation 
executives together with presidents and officials 
of predominantly Negro colleges. Improved voca- 
tional guidance and placement liaison were the 
principal goals. The participating colleges indi- 
cate that they have established many beneficial 
contacts as the result of these conferences. 


Fifth, Plans for Progress has taken a leading 
role in the formation of voluntary employer asso- 
ciations in several states and many cities. These 
merit employment councils have extended equal 
opportunity principles and practices to companies 
of all sizes. Effective local affirmative action pro- 
grams generally result from these associations. 
The further extension of state and local councils 
is a major 1966 Plans for Progress objective. 

Sixth, Plans for Progress has formulated a pro- 
gram which will include a series of Regional Man- 
power Seminars in 24 cities during 1966. The one- 
day programs will provide industry an opportunity 
to hear from representatives of several federal 
agencies regarding the objectives, philosophy, and 
methods and procedures for participating in their 
federally assisted manpower programs. The De- 
partment of Labor, the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity will cooperate in these seminars, 
which will be held in the following cities: 


Baltimore Milwaukee 
Boston New Orleans 
Buffalo New York 
Chicago Newark 
Cincinnati Philadelphia 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Detroit Rochester 
Gary San Diego 
Houston San Francisco-Oakland 
Los Angeles St. Louis 
Memphis Toledo 
Miami Washington 


Sizable gains in expanding employment oppor- 
tunities for non-whites and other minorities have 
been made since the last report (shown in the ta- 
bles and charts on page 22) by the 317 employers 
participating in Plans for Progress. A great deal 
of this expansion has been due to the rapid growth 
of the economy and the additional jobs that this 
has created, but it is important to note the many 
breakthroughs in white collar employment and the 
substantial upgrading which has taken place. This 
record demonstrates the strength and effectiveness 
of the affirmative action programs which are a 
part of Plans for Progress participation. 

As we achieve an increasing degree of success 
and gain additional experience in providing equal 
opportunity, we achieve a better insight into the 
problems involved. Although Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 legally requires equal employ- 
ment opportunity, it is clear that many minority 
citizens face an extremely difficult task in over- 
coming obstacles accumulated over many years. 


These persons have handicaps for many reasons 
which have been long recognized and documented, 
but these handicaps can be overcome with sincere 
personal effort and wide based, voluntary support 
and encouragement from the general public. 

I am convinced that companies taking the lead 
in this voluntary approach will continue to pro- 
vide major breakthroughs in equal employment 
opportunity. Currently, an increasing number of 
Plans for Progress companies are offering train- 
ing programs and work-study programs for the 
disadvantaged. Also, member companies, facing 
inadequate supplies of skilled labor, are more fre- 
quently encountering and seeking to find ways to 
utilize persons who are not qualified because of 
inadequate education and training. Experience 
indicates many of these individuals possess the 
necessary native talents and intelligence to take 
advantage of programs which can qualify them 
for employment in the business community. 

It has become apparent that the Plans for Prog- 
ress program needs greater participation by peo- 
ple with spirit and energy in our member com- 
panies’ branch offices and plants throughout the 
country. This relates directly to our top objective 
for 1966, which is to increase the extent of Plans 
for Progress activity at the regional and commu- 
nity levels. A valuable positive force is lost if there 
is not a personal, private interchange among men 
from different organizations regarding Plans for 
Progress activities and problems. The fact that 
most of the hiring, training, and upgrading takes 
place at the local level and is the responsibility of 
local management points up why local manage- 
ment participation is necessary to an increasing 
extent in Plans for Progress activities. 

The efforts required need to be endorsed by 
more of the leaders of American business. These 
leaders possess the talents, the skills, and the re- 
sources to translate their endorsement into effec- 
tive action. By creating an awareness and gaining 
an understanding of why it is important for em- 
ployers to include all members of society, Plans for 
Progress companies can lead the way for the en- 
tire business community. Both the business com- 


munity and the nation will benefit. No government | 


action or agency can achieve this objective. It can 
be done most effectively if a voluntary business 
organization—such as Plans for Progress—takes 
the lead through affirmative action programs to 
help assure the continued growth and vitality of 


our democratic private erprise society. 
, 
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W. Willard Wirtz, 
_ Secretary of Labor, 
Ex-officio member of Advisory Council 
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‘«.. In the looking glass of history people will 
note more clearly than we realize now that 
the Civil Rights Program was brought about 
finally when Government, private industry, 
labor unions, the Civil Rights movements, the 
Civil Rights organizations, and the churches 
—and all the other bodies of a pluralistic so- 
ciety finally learned how to work together.” 


Hobart Taylor, Jr., 
Director, Export-Import Bank; 
E'x-officio member of the Advisory Council 
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‘‘For too long we have treated minority status 
in American Society as a problem that would 
not yield to the application of modern indus- 
trial relations techniques. Plans for Progress 
proves that this is not so, that intelligent busi- 
ness leadership supported by clear-cut in- 
ternal communication can eliminate grave so- 
cial problems, open up new opportunity for 
millions of Americans and substantially in- 
crease sales—all with a minimum of govern- 
mental activity.” 


MEMBERS OF THE 


Chairman 
Charles E. Spahr.... President, The Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Ohio 


Retiring members whose terms expired August 1965: 


R. -H.: Berquist:..:°. 3. Director, Compensation Adminis- 
tration and Employee Serv- 
ices, Colgate-Palmolive 


Edward Cudahy, Jr.. President, Cudahy Packing 


SS es es Manager, Employment Personnel, 
Chrysler 

G. Roy Fugal........ Consultant, Personnel Practices, 
General Electric 

Harold Mayfield..... Director of Personnel, Owens-lIlli- 
nois Glass 


Harold H. Schroeder. Assistant Vice President, Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph 


Terms expiring August 1966: 
weet. BOM... 2 Manager, Manpower Administra- 


tion, International: Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation 


Nelson G. Ball ...... Director of Personnel, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company 

Arthur Doty... .... Manager of Personnel Relations, 
Aluminum Company of 
America 

A. ti; Evans... 3. 3. Manager, Employment, Radio Cor- 


poration of America 
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C. e.g e. Director, Industrial Relations, De- 
fense and Space Groups, Bur- 
roughs Corporation 


H. W. Seinwerth ....General Manager, Industrial Rela- 
tions, Swift & Company 


Resident Director of Personnel, 
International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation 


Frank E. Young .... Assistant to the President, Bank 
of America 


R. A. Whitehorne 


Terms expiring August 1967: 
C. W. Butler, Jr..... Vice President, Manpower, Gen- 


esco, Inc. 

William G. Caples... Vice President, Inland Steel Com- 
pany 

Robert J. Davis..... Director, Office of Personnel Rela- 


tions, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 


Everett M. Goulard.. Vice President, Industrial Rela- 
tions, Pan American World 
Airways 

W. J. McGowan..... Director, Employee & Community 
Relations, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company 


G. A. MecLellan...... Director, Public Affairs, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation 

Harvey Russell ..... Vice President, Planning, Pepsi- 


Cola Company 


asec i i 


Members of the Advisory Council at a meeting at Plans For Progress headquarters, 1800 G St., N.W., Washington. 


Th, eee © Corporation Director, Personnel 
Services, North American 
Aviation, Inc. 


Terms expiring August 1968: 


Eee as . se Director, Employee Relations, 
Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation | 

Carl H. Hageman .... Vice President, Union Carbide 
Corporation 


Harold S. McFarland. Director of Personnel Services, 
General Motors Corporation 
Hal F. Nabors...... General Manager, Personnel, Con- 
tinental Oil Company 
Norman E. Nicholson Vice President, Kaiser Industries 
Corporation 
Eugene F. Rowan ... Personnel Relations Manager, 
J. C. Penney, Inc. 


Humphrey Sullivan. . Public Relations Director, Lever 


Brothers Company, Inc. 

Donald W. Thomas .. Vice President, Western Electric 
Company, Inc. | 

Ex-Officio Members: 

Hubert H. Humphrey Vice President of the United 
States 

W. Willard Wirtz ... Secretary of Labor 

Hobart Taylor, Jr. .. Director, Export-Import Bank 

E. G. Mattison, Jr. .. Director of Industrial Relations, 
Lockheed-Georgia Co., 
Administrative Director, 
Plans for Progress Staff 


*Frank Metzger, of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, rep- 
resented his company prior to August 7, 1964. 
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Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey speaks at Third National Conference 


THIRD NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


More than 500 executives representing industry 
and business as well as academicians, government 
representatives and Civil Rights leaders attended 
the Plans for Progress Third National Conference 
on January 25-26, 1965 in Washington, D.C. “New 
Dimensions for Leadership’—the general theme 
of the conference—was developed in several pre- 
sentations and illustrated by films. 

P. B. Lewis, then administrative director, called 
for a continuing effort to keep middle management 
interested in the program to provide the constant 
attention and drive required to assure its success. 
In addressing the convention’s attention to the fu- 
ture, Mr. Lewis identified one major problem of 
the minority groups as the lack of adequate and 
meaningful training to meet the needs of the in- 
dividuals. He suggested this could best be accom- 
plished by voluntary action on the part of business 
and industry which have the jobs to be filled. 


The need for training of minorities was echoed 
throughout the two-day meeting in the major talks 
as well as in the panel presentations. Various tech- 
niques of training, both private- and government- 
supported, were reviewed in detail by Plans for 
Progress representatives. 

Vice President Hubert Humphrey, who had as- 
sumed his position six days prior to the confer- 
ence, was the principal speaker. He said, “I main- 
tain a deep faith in the capacity of American in- 
dustry to accomplish anything it wants if it de- 
termines that it must be done for the survival of 
our country and for the betterment of our free 
enterprise economy. The challenge to move aggres- 
sively in promoting equal employment opportunity 
—in all its ramifications—is patently evident.” 

Other featured speakers included Theodore W. 
Kheel of New York City, who discussed Title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act; LeRoy Collins, who re- 


ported on the activities of the Community Rela- 
tions Service, and Otis Singleterry, who described 
anti-poverty programs. 

Two of the nation’s most prominent Civil Rights 
leaders, Whitney M. Young, Jr., Executive Direc- 
tor, National Urban League; and Roy Wilkens, 
Executive Director, NAACP, addressed the con- 
ferees. Both speakers commended Plans for Prog- 
ress companies for their initiative and for recog- 
nizing that the job was just begun. The conferees 
were urged to find ways and means of maintaining 
their interest at a high level to sustain their man- 
agerial staffs over the long, arduous campaign to 
achieve full equality in employment. 

H. I. Romnes, president of American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, was honorary chairman 
of the conference. H. W. Wittenborn, vice presi- 
dent of Personnel and Industrial Relations for 
Cook Electric Company, was chairman. 
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Principal conferees included (left to right) Edgar F. Kaiser, president of Kaiser Industries Corporation; 
William G. Caples, vice president, Inland Steel Company, and Rudolph A. Peterson, president, Bank of America. 


LN ANCISCO 
CONFERENCE 


7. | Edgar F. Kaiser, president of Kaiser 
Industries, was the keynote speaker 
at the all-day Northwest Plans for 
Progress Conference in San Fran- 
cisco June 10. Other leading West 
Coast businessmen were active par- 
ticipants in the program. Rudolph 
A. Peterson, President of the Bank 
of America, was honorary chairman. 
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Governor Pat Brown addresses confer- 
ence sponsored by Plans for Progress 
and University of California’s Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations. Pretty stewardesses greeted conference delegates. 


ATLANTA 
COLLEGE 
RELATIONS 
CONFERENCE 


How to close the gap between expand- 
ing job opportunities in industry and 
the shortage of college-trained Ne- 
groes was a major subject at the Na- 
tional College Relations Conference 
in Atlanta, Nov. 2-4, 1965. 

The conference, sponsored by Plans 
For Progress, drew more than 500 
business executives and officials of 
predominantly Negro colleges to a 
series of workshops and general dis- 
cussion sessions. ; 

Harold S. McFarland, director of 
personnel services, General Motors 
Corporation, was conference chair- 
man. Among the speakers were John. 4 
W. Macy, Jr., chairman of the U.S. a 
Civil Service Commission, and Dr. : 
Jerome Holland, president of Hamp- 
ton Institute. 


Charles E. Spahr, chairman of Plans For 14 
Progress Advisory Council, interviewed for 
Clark College’s student newspaper following 
College Relations Conference. 


Conference Chairman Harold S. McFarland, 
director of Personnel Services, General Mo- | 
tors, delivering the keynote address at the _ 
highly successful ‘Atlanta Conference. 


Also attending the conference were, (left to 
right), Dr. Robert P. Daniel, president of 
Virginia State College; Mayor Ivan Allen; 
and Dr. Rembert Stokes, Wilberforce Univer- 
sity president. 
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Conferees were, (left to right), Hobart 
Taylor, Jr.; Robert Troutman, an original 
member of the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity; Harold S. 
McFarland, conference chairman and Advi- 
sory Council member; and John W. Macy, 
Jr., chairman, U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
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VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 
INSTITUTES 


To improve the effectiveness of high school 
guidance personnel in their vocational work 
with minority youths, Plans For Progress in 
1965 conducted Vocational Guidance Insti- 
tutes in 10 cities. The institutes were designed 
to acquaint high school counselors and ad- 
ministrators with a current and comprehen- 
sive picture of the rapidly changing job mar- 
ket. The meetings varied in length from one 
to six weeks, and a total of 484 persons par- 
ticipated in the program. As a result of the re- 
sponse from educators, the Advisory Council 
has recommended that the program be greatly 
expanded during 1966. 


CINCINNATI 
Counselors heard about employment conditions and oppor- 
tunities in Woodward High School sessions. Here they visit 
Cincinnati and Suburban Telephone Company. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Human Resources group of University of Pennsylvania, 
Delaware Valley industry sponsored program. Counselors are 
shown on visitation to General Electric. 
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LOS ANGELES 


Participants tour Northrup Norair, one of sponsoring firms. 
Forty attended a series of classes at California State -Col- 
lege, visited 60 area companies. 


ST..LOUIS 


Vocational counselors learned about job opportunities and and plant tours. Group shown here is briefed 
qualifications from classroom work at Washington College McDonnell Aircraft, one of sponsoring companies. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Participants pause on field trip. Program was in four academicians about implementation of ideas; and plan- 
sections: presentations by business, labor, education and ning sessions on how to relate ideas to industry, schools 
government leaders; plant seminars; discussions with and community. 
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DETROIT 

Plans for Progress and Wayne State University sponsored a developmental career 
| guidance program for public school counselors. Participants visited businesses and 
| industries, schools and colleges, and community agencies. 


VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 
| INSTITUTES 


continued 
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CLEVELAND 


Educators participated during July, 1965, in a workshop on the employment problems 
of Negro high school students. They are shown here during a visit to Lewis Research 
Center, National Aeronautics and Space Administration facility. 
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ATLANTA 


Seminar at Georgia State College creates much inter- 
est and interchange of information among employers, 
high schools and Georgia youth. 


CHICAGO 


Forty-five attended Institute at Teacher’s College 
South. Inland Steel Company (below) was among 25 
firms which were visited by counselors. 


HOUSTON 


Workshop at Texas Southern, tours of local firms like 
Armco Steel Corporation (above) were tmportant 
phases of Institute here. 
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COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL 


Steering Committee 

Chairman: 

Charles E. Spahr ..... President, The Standard Oil 
ag Company (Ohio) 


Members: 


arthur M. ety ......- Manager of Personnel Relations, 
Aluminum Company of 
America 
=. G.: Mattison ....... Director of Industrial Relations, 


Lockheed-Georgia Co., 


; Administrative Director, 
Plans for Progress Staff 

G. A. McLellan ....... Director, Public Affairs, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation 

Norman E: Nicholson. . Vice President, Kaiser Industries 

a Corporation 
R. A. Whitehorne ..... Director of Personnel Resources, 


International Business 
Machines Corporation 
Officio Members: 
W. Willard Wirtz, Secretary of 
Labor 


Hobart Taylor, Jr., Director, 
Export-Import Bank of 
Washington 


npioyvmeni Resources Committee 

Chairman: 

Hal F’: Nabors... ..<...:.:: General Manager, Personnel, 
Continental Oil Company 

Vice-Chairman: 


R. A. Whitehorne..... Director of Personnel Resources, 
International Business 
Machines Corporation 
Members: 


Robert Bowers ....... Director, Personnel Relations, 
| Chrysler Corporation 

i. meee eee 3 we Consultant, Personnel Practices, 
General Electric Corporation 

John Hulburd .:....-.: Manager of Personnel, American 

| Airlines, Incorporated 

Harold Mayfield ...... Director, Personnel Relations, 

» Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
Sidney Paige .......... Assistant Vice President, Labor and 


Personnel Administration, 
Crucible Steel Company of 
America 

Stafl Coordinator: 

H. J. Boudreau 


{ ormimunications Committee 
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Humphrey Sullivan ... Public Relations Director, 
Lever Brothers Company, Inc. 


Harry .C. Baker ...:.... Manager of Employee Relations, 
International Harvester 
Company 
Harry L: Bright ...... Assistant Vice President, 
| Pacific Telephone Company 


Thomas W.Stephenson. Assistant Director, Public Relations 
Department, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company, Inc. 


James L. Turrentine .. Director of Employee and Public 
Relations, Pitney-Bowes, 
Incorporated 


; rdwator: 


Daniel M. Davis 


Community Relations Committee 
Chairman: 


Eugene F. Rowan .... Personnel Relations Manager, 


J.C. Penney Company, Inc. 


Members: 

eee ot. UTE 65.665 Manager Recruiting Programs, 
International Business 
Machines Corporation 

NS ee Labor Relations Counsel, 
National Lead Company 

Frank Gaines, Jr. .... Assistant Manager, Employee 


Relations Department, Humble 

Oil and Refining Company 
Hugh L. Gordon ...... Assistant to the Director of 

Industrial Relations, 

Lockheed-Georgia Company 
Richard Jackman ..... Manager of Communications and 

Community Relations, 

General Electric Company 


William S. Loose ..... Corporate Industrial Relations 
Staff, Dow Chemical Company 

oa. Maloney... 5. eco Vice President, The Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


Harold H. Schroeder ..Assistant Vice President, American 
Telephone and Telegraph 


Company 
Baume. OMITTOUS... «20% Director, Employee Relations, 
Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 
Dwight R. Zook ...... Corporate Director, Personnel 


Services, North American 
Aviation, Inc. 


Staff Coordinator: 


Robin Caples 

Program Extension Committee 

Chairman: 

Carl H. Hageman ..... Vice President, Union Carbide 

a : Corporation 

Vice-Chairman: 

8. | er Director, Industrial Relations, 
Defense and Space Groups, 
Burroughs Corporation 

Members: 

C2. W. Butler, Jr...... Vice President, Manpower, 


Genesco, Incorporated 
William G. Caples ....Vice President, Inland Steel 
Company 
a Former Administrative Director, 
Plans for Progress Staff 
Norman E. Nicholson. . Vice President, Kaiser Industries 
Corporation 
Marvin H. Berkeley ... Manager, Corporate Personnel, 


Texas Instruments, Inc. 
Staff Coordinator: | 
Edward P. Curtis, Jr. 


Scholarships and Training Committee 


Chairman: 
ee Manager, Manpower 
Administration, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 
Members: 
Arthur M. Doty ...... Manager of Personnel Relations, 
Aluminum Company of 
| America 
Charles Fletcher ..... Vice President, Personnel 
Administration, 
Mellon National Bank 
George Leonard ...... Professor, Wayne State University 
a ere Manager, Personnel Development, 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Staff Coordinator: 
Gerard M. Peterson 
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PROGRAMS 
UNITY ACTION 


_ Plans for Progress com 
ticipated in an “Equal E 
= tunity Career Day” s 
neapolis and St. 
Leagues. Approxi 


UNITED NEGRO 
COLLEGE FUND 


sters in the ninth through twelfth grades 
were drawn to the one-day program. Con- 
ferences, exhibits and discussions were de- 
signed to provide incentives for minority 
youth to aspire to higher education and 
training, and to 
00) ities avai 


BOLSTERING ECONOMIC 
STRENGTH OF COMMUNITY 
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The loan of managerial and professional 

talent by Plans for Progress companies to 
| projects assisting minority groups enhances 
the chances of their success. James A. 
Jordon (center, above) of Koppers Com- 
pany, was loaned to serve as president of 
the Business and Job Development Corpo- 
ration of Pittsburgh, through whose as- 
sistance Ralph W. Turner (left) was able 


youngsters. . 


to open and operate his own service station. 

Aimed at bolstering the economic strength son’s home in 
of the minority community, BJD’s pro- ing place for ’ 
gram is helping to create new businesses Al formed to | 


and to expand existing ones, thereby pro- 
viding more and better job opportunities. 
BJD provides vital screening, counseling 
and training services to help applicants 
qualify under the small loan program of 
the Small Business Administration, which 
it administers. 
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most inspiring 
ties Industrialization 


old abandoned jail, OIC, - 
ceived by the Rev. 


been trained and Sak ra jobs, 1,000 are 
in training, and 6,000 are on the waiting 
list. Symbolically, the slogan of OIC is “We 
Help Ourselves.” Philadelphia project 
has grown into a going concern—a com- 
munity-forged weapon nst 

and degradation. 

“unreachable,” it could easily set an ex- 
ample for the entire nation. 


ADVERTISING 
PROGRAM 


On behalf of the Plans for Progress pro- 
gram, the Advertising Council is sponsor- 
ing a two-year national campaign aimed at 
convincing Negro and other minority 
youths of the importance of getting a good 
education and taking advantage of increas- 
ing job opportunities. The Ford Founda- 
tion is funding the program. 

Keyed to the theme, “Things are Chang- 
ing,’ the public service campaign was 
launched in September, 1965. The theme is 
being used in ads and messages sent to 
communications media. 

A theme song has been recorded for the 
campaign on radio and television. 


Things at s | 


Discussing “Things are Changing” campaign are William D. 
Littleford, Advertising Council director; Del Shields, Na- 
tional Association of Radio Announcers,and Henry C.Wehde, 
Jr., vice president of the Advertising Council. 
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The Supremes record the theme song of the “Things are 


Changing” national ad campaign. 
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PARTICIPATING EMPLOYERS 


ACF Industries, Incorporated 

Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 

Aerojet-General Corporation 

Aerospace Corporation 

Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 

Air Reduction Company, 
Incorporated | 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation 

Allied Chemical Corporation 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company 

Aluminum Company of America 

American Airlines, Incorporated 

American Bosch Arma 
Corporation 

American Brake Shoe Company 

American Can Company 

American Cyanamid Company 

American Home Products 
Corporation 

American Machine & Foundry 
Company 

American Motors Corporation 

American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation 

American Sugar Company 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 

American Tobacco Company, The 

Anchor Hocking Glass 
Corporation 

Anheuser-Busch, Incorporated 

Archer Daniels Midland 
Company 

Armco Steel Corporation 

Armour & Company 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway System 

Aveo Corporation 

Babcock & Wilcox Company, The 

Ballantine, P., & Sons 

Bank of America National Trust 
& Savings Association 

Bank of California, The 

Beech-Nut Life Savers, 
Incorporated 

Bell & Howell Company 

Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Incorporated 

Bellcomm, Incorporated 

Bendix Corporation, The 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation 

Bliss, E. W., Company 

Boeing Company, The 

Brown Engineering Company 

Brown & Root, Incorporated 

Brown University 

Budd Company, The 

Bunker-Ramo Corporation 

Burroughs Corporation 

Campbell Soup Company 

Carborundum Company 

Carling Brewing Company 

Carnation Company 

Carrier Corporation 

Caterpillar Tractor Company 

Celanese Corporation of America 

Cessna Aircraft Company 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Company, The 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Company of Maryland 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Company of West Virginia 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad Company 

Chrysler Corporation 

Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 
Telephone Company 

Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company 


_ Cleveland Electric Illuminating 


Company, The 
Cleveland Twist Drill Company 


Clevite Corporation 

Coca-Cola Company, The 

Colgate-Palmolive Company 

Collins Radio Company 

Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corporation 

Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Incorporated 

Combustion Engineering, 
Incorporated 

Commonwealth Edison Company 

Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company 

Continental Baking Company, 
Incorporated 

Continental Can Company, 
Incorporated 

Continental Motors Corporation 

Continental Oil Company 

Continental Steel Corporation 

Control Data Corporation 

Cook Electric Company 

Corn Products Company 

Crown Zellerbach Corporation 

Crucible Steel Company of 
America. 

Cudahy Packing Company, The 

Cummins Engine Company, 
Incorporated 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation 

Cutter Laboratories 

Dana Corporation 

Deere & Company 

DeSoto Chemical Coating, 
Incorporated 

Detroit Free Press, The 

Detroit Steel Corporation 

Diamond Alkali Company 

Douglas Aircraft Company, 
Incorporated 

Dow Chemical Company, The 

Dresser Industries, Incorporated 

Dun & Bradstreet, Incorporated 

E.I.du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Incorporated 

East Ohio Gas Company 

Eastern Air Lines, Incorporated 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Eaton Yale & Towne, 
Incorporated 

Electric Storage Battery 
Company 

Eltra Corporation 

Emerson Electric Manufacturing 
Company 

Endicott Johnson Corporation 

Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 

Fairchild Hiller Corporation 

Federal-Mogul Corporation 

Federal Pacific Electric Company 

Federated Department Stores, 
Incorporated 

Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, The 

First National Stores, 
Incorporated 

Ford Motor Company 

Foremost Dairies, Incorporated 

Garrett Corporation, The 

General American 
Transportation Corporation 

General Dynamics Corporation 

General Electric Company 

General Foods Corporation 

General Instruments 
Corporation 

General Mills, Incorporated 

General Motors Corporation 

General Precision Equipment 
Corporation 

General Telephone & Electronics 
Corporation 

General Tire & Rubber Company 

Genesco, Incorporated _ 

Georgia-Pacific Corporation 

Glidden Company, The 


Goodrich, B. F., Company, The 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, The 

Grace, W. R., & Company 

Grand Union Company, The 

Granite City Steel Company 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company, Incorporated 

Greyhound Lines Corporation 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corporation 

Hanna Mining Company, The 

Harris-Intertype Corporation 

Harshaw Chemical Company 

Heinz, H. J.. Company 

Hercules Powder Company, 
Incorporated 

Heublein, Incorporated 

Hilton Hotels Corporation 

Hoffmann-LaRoche, Incorporated 

Home Security Life Insurance 
Company 

Honeywell, Incorporated 

Hood, H. P., & Sons 

Hooker Chemical Corporation 

Hotel Corporation of America 

Huber, J. M., Corporation 

Hughes Aircraft Company 

Humble Oil & Refining Company 

Hunt Foods & Industries, 
Incorporated 

Illinois Bell Telephone Company 

Indiana Bell Telephone 
Company, Incorporated 

Inland Steel Company 

Interlake Steel Corporation 

International Business 
Machines Corporation 

International Harvester 
Company 

International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corporation 

Johnson & Johnson 

Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation 

Kaiser Industries Corporation 

Kellogg Company 

Kennecott Copper Corporation 

Keystone Steel & Wire Company 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation 

Koppers Company, The 

Kroger Company, The 

Laclede Steel Company 

Lear Siegler, Incorporated 

Lever Brothers Company 

Ling-Temco- Vought, 
Incorporated 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 

Lukens Steel Company 

Magnavox Company, The 

Marathon Oil Company 

Martin Company 

Marquardt Corporation 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Massey-Ferguson, Incorporated 

Mayer, Oscar & Company, 
Incorporated 

McDonnell Aircraft Corporation 

McGraw-Hill, Incorporated 

Mead Corporation, The 

Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Company 

Melpar, Incorporated 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Corporation 

Metropolitan Life Insurance 


ompany 
Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company 
Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Company 
Midland-Ross Company 
Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company 
Monsanto Company 
Monsanto Research Corporation 


Morrell, John, & Company 

Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Company | 

National Biscuit Company 

National Cash Register Company 

National Dairy Products 
Corporation ; 

National Distillers & Chemical 
Corporation 


- National Lead Company 


National Steel Corporation 

National Tea Company 

New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Company 

New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Company 

New York Life Insurance — 
Company 

New York Telephone Company 

Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Company | 

North American Aviation, 
Incorporated 

Northern Illinois Gas Company 

Northrop Corporation | 

Northwest Airlines, Incorporated 

Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company 

Northwestern Steel & Wire 
Company 

Norton Company 

Oglebay Norton Company 

Ohio Bell Telephone Company 

Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation 

Olivetti Underwood Corporation 

Otis Elevator Company 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company 

shy Gas & Electric Company, 
The 

Pacific Northwest Bell Telephone 
Company 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 

Pan American World Airways, 
Incorporated 

Park Drop Forge Company 

Penney, J. C., Company, 
Incorporated 

Pepsi-Cola Company 

Pet Milk Company 

Philco Corporation 

Pickands Mathers & Company 

Pillsbury Company, The 

Pitney-Bowes, Incorporated 

Pittsburgh National Bank 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

Pittsburgh Steel Company 

Polaroid Corporation , 

Procter & Gamble Company 

Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 

Public Service Electric & Gas 
Company 

Quaker Oats Company, The 

Radio Corporation of America 

Railway Express Agency, Inc. 

Ralston Purina Company 

Rath Packing Company, The 

Raytheon Company 

Republic Steel Corporation 

Reynolds Metals Company 

Reynolds, R. J., Tobacco 
Company 

Richfield Oil Corporation 

Rohr Corporation 

Ryan Aeronautical Company 

St. Regis PaperCompany' , 

Sanders Associates, Incorporated 

Sandia Corporation 

Schlitz, Joseph, Brewing 
Company 

Scott Paper Company 

Scovill Manufacturing Company 
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PARTICIPATING EMPLOYERS (continued) 


Seagram, Joseph E., & Sons, 
Incorporated 

Sharon Steel Corporation 

Shell Oil Company 

Shenango, Incorporated 

Sheraton Corporation of America 

Sherwin-Williams Company, The 

Shoe Corporation of America & 
Subsidiaries : 

Singer Company, The 

Smith, A. O., Corporation 

Socony Mobil Oil Company, 
Incorporated 

Southern California Edison 
Company 

Southern New England 
Telephone Company 

Southern Pacific Company 

Sperry Rand Corporation 

Standard Brands, Incorporated 


- 
“¥ 


Standard Oil Company of Ohio, 
The 

Stauffer Chemical Company 

Sterling Drug, Incorporated 

Sterling Engineering Associates 

Sun Oil Company 

Swift & Company 

System Development 
Corporation 

Texaco, Incorporated 

Texas Instruments, Incorporated 

Textron, Incorporated 

Thiokol Chemical Corporation 

Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, 
Incorporated 

Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, The 

Todd Shipyards Corporation 

Trans World Airlines, 
Incorporated 


Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Corporation 

Union Carbide Corporation 

Union Oil Company 

United Air Lines 

United Aircraft 

United California Bank 

United States Industries, 
Incorporated 

United States Plywood 
Corporation 

United States Rubber Company 

United States Steel Corporation 

Vitro Corporation of America 

Walgreen Drug Stores 

Warner & Swasey Company 

Wayne State University 

Wells Fargo Bank 

Western Electric Company, 
Incorporated 


Western Union Telegraph 
Company 

Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company 

Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation 

Wheeling Steel Corporation 

Whirlpool Corporation 

White Motor Company, The 

Wilson & Company, Incorporated 

Wisconsin Telephone Company 

Worthington Corporation 

Xerox Corporation 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company, The 

Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, The National 
Board 


MINORITY EMPLOYMENT, 1964-1965 


CHANGE IN 


Change Utilization Rate 
1964 1965 ‘ Number e * 1964 1965 
ALL EMPLOYEES 2,550,111 2,557,599 ,488 0.3% 
White Collar 1 ise: 1,122,2 10,277 —0.9 
Blue Collar 1,417,551 1,435,3 17,765 iss 
NEGRO EMPLOYEES 143,564 159,648 16,084 11.2 5.6% 6.2% 
White Collar 15,593 18,020 2,427 15.6 1.4 1.6 
Biue Collar 127,971 141,628 13,657 10.7 9.0 9.9 
SPANISH-AMERICANS 27,606 30,120 2,514 9.1 1.1 2 7 
White Collar 7,696 8,020 324 4.2 OF 0. 
Biue Collar 19,910 22,100 2,190 11.0 41.4 15 
ORIENTALS 8,277 8,781 5 6.1 0.3 0.3 
White Collar 5,716 6,090 374 6.5 0.5 0.5 
Biue Collar 2,561 2,691 130 5.1 0.2 0.2 
AMERICAN INDIANS 2,170 2,478 308 14.2 0.1 0.1 
White Collar 598 3 85 14.2 0.1 “0.1 
Blue Collar 1,572 1,795 223 14.2 0.1 0.1 
ALL MINORITIES 181,617 201,027 19,410 10.7 at 7.9 
White Collar 29,603 32,813 3,210 10.8 2.6 o9 
Biue Collar 152,014 168,214 16,200 10.7 10.7 xi. 


These figures were taken from the report of matched units of 129 Plans for Progress 
Companies who reported on comparable groups of employees in both 1964 & 1965. 


MINORITY GROUP EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION, 1965 


(Employment in 291 Companies filing Plans for Progress reports in 1965) 


All employees Negroes Spanish-Americans Orientals. American Indians 
Employ- Employ- Employ- Employ- y- 
men Percent men Percent men Percent tai Percent gpa 4 ‘Percent 
ALL OCCUPATIONS 7,091,040 100.0 447,581 100.0 108,759 100.0 22,754 100.0 7,130 100.0 
WHITE COLLAR 3,174,638 44.8 53,230 11. | : eK 
fficials & managers 48,641 | 2'660 2 23°82 34 att. 3 1306 23:3 
Professionals 653,27 9.2 3/443 8 2,84 2.6 '808 25.5 297 4.2 
lencens. eee gee ae Ue oe 
Office & Clerical 1,171,227. 16.5 37,078 8.3 14'354 137 5,004 22° és 3:6 
BLUE COLLAR 3,916,402 55.2 394351 88.1 82,887 | 4.3 
Craftsmen 1,231,660 17.4 34,077 7.6 16,943 {$6 a+ i713 7'3B4 19:4 
Operatives 2,031,045 28.6 232/095 51.9 44,370 40.8 2,856 12.6 2,741 38.4 
Laborers 476,070 6.7 86,854 19.4 16,763 15.4 952 4.2 969 13.6 
Service workers 177,627 2.5 41,325 9.2 4,811 4.4 1,545 6.8 202 2.8 


Note especially that while almost 45% of all employees were in white-collar jobs, only about 12% of all Negroes were so employed. 


Note: The statistics on this page were taken from a series of anal 


profile by sex, industry and geographic area are available by writing Plans for Progress. 


yses provided by the U. S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. More extensive breakdowns of the 1965 statistical 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 
STAFF 


An important segment of the Plans for Prog- 
ress program is the administrative staff of 
full-time executives on loan from industry to 
serve in Washington for one year. 

The staff functions as an implementation 
and liaison group for the Advisory Council, 
member companies, and the Plans for Prog- 
ress program. It executes the programs and 
projects developed in conjunction with the 
Advisory Council and carries out liaison with 
federal agencies involved in equal employ- 
ment opportunity programs. 

In addition, a staff member is assigned to 
each of the standing Advisory Council com- 
mittees. They are: 


COMMUNICATIONS—Concerned with dis- 
semination of information to and communi- 
cation with minority groups, employees, the 
general public, and Plans for Progress com- 
panies. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS—Provides guid- 
ance and assistance in the development of 
community conditions and attitudes which 
promote the implementation of Plans for 
Progress. 


PROGRAM EXTENSION—Continues expan- 
sion of the programs by recruiting additional 
participants and coordinates efforts of local 
and regional groups. 


EMPLOYMENT RESOURCES — Concerned 
with identification and utilization of appli- 
cants for all types and levels of positions. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND TRAINING—Encour- 
ages development of programs to improve 
educational levels and skills to meet the needs 
of industry. 


STEERING—Functions as the executive 
committee of the Advisory Council and is re- 
sponsible for the overall direction of the 
Plans for Progress Program. 
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UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


From the Office of the Chairman 


{00 August 12, 1966 


In view of your interest in this matter, I 
am sending you the attached announcement of 


the new policy on employment of "good risk" 


offenders in the Federal service which will 
be issued early in the coming week. If you 
have any comments concerning these changes 


I shall appreciate receiving them. 


ee || 


oO cee \ U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


news unif 


, telephone: 343-739] 
00m 3354 / 1900 E st..N.W. 


20415 


ADVANCE FOR ik.ONDAY AFTERNOON NEWSPAPERS - 
FOR RELEASE: NOT TO BE USED BY PRESS, RADIO, OR TV BEFORE | 
6:30 A.M., EDT., MONDAY, AUGUST 15, 1966 C A\ \ 


Chairman John W. Macy, Ir., of the Civil Service Commission, teday an- 


nounced a new Federal employment policy that will aid in the rehabilitation 
of “good risk" former offenders and support the national campaign against 
crime in America. 


The policy was developed by the Commission in response te a directive 
included in the President's March 9 message to Congress calling for a national 
strategy against crime. The President called for reexamination of Federal pol- 
icy regarding the hiring of released "good risk" offenders and preparation of 
"progressive and effective policies to deal fairly and sensibly with them." 


The new policy stresses the need to consider each applicant for employment 
on his or her individual merits. It also provides for elimination of arrest- 
record questions on applications for employment, requiring instead only the 
listing of convictions for certain offenses. It also permits agencies to em- 
ploy parolees and prohationers without prior approval of the Civil Service 
Commission. 


The Civil Service Commission is informing appointing officials of the new 
policy through a letter to heads of Federal departments and agencies. 


In developing the new policy, the Civil Service Commission obtained approv- 
al of Federal agencies employing about 90 percent of all Federal employees and 
the strong endorsement of the Justice Department. Many other interested organ- 
izations, which have advocated change in existing policies, were consulted. 


Changing the arrest-record questions on application forms will remove a 
factor which many have considered a barrier to efforts of innocent individuals 
seeking Federal employment, Mr. h.acy said. The change, however, does not pre- 
clude the Commission and Federal agencies from considering such records, when 
encountered in the course of required investigation. This may be important in 
Situations where persons are not brought to trial because of the disappearance 
or unavailability of witnesses or the unwillingness of those concerned to 
prosecute. 


The questions about convictions to be included on the revised standard 
application for Federal employment will read: 


-- Have you ever been convicted of an offense against the law or forfeited 
collateral, or are you now under charges for any offense against the law? (You 


(more ) 


és 


may omit: (1) Traffic violations for which you paid a fine of $30.00 or less, 
and (2) any offense committed before your 2lst birthday which was finally 
adjudicated in a juvenile court or under a youth offender law.) 


-~- While in the military service, were you ever convicted by general 
court-martial? 


These arrest-record questions replace previous questions on the form 
which read. | 


-- Have you ever been arrested, taken into custody, held for investiga- 
tion or questioning, or charged by any law enforcement authority? (You may 
omit. (1) Traffic violations for which you paid a fine of $30.00 or less; and 
(2) anything that happened before your 16th birthday. All other incidents must 
be included, even though they were dismissed or you merely forfeited collateral. ) 


-- While in the military service were you ever arrested for an offense 
which resulted in a trial by deck court or by summary, special, or general 
court-martial? 


Principal points of the new policy statement follow: : 
o The Commission and the employing agencies will accept applications from 


persons who have records of criminal convictions and will consider for employ- 
ment those adjudged to be good risks. 


© For all positions in the Federal service, each case must be judged on 
its own individual merits. This means that the Commission and appointing of- 
ficials will take into account such matters as the nature and seriousness of 

the offense, the circumstances under which it occurred, how long ago it oc- 
curred, whether or not it was an isolated or repeated incident, the age of the 
person at the time it was committed, social conditions which may have helped 
contribute to the offense, any evidence of rehabilitation, and the kind of posi- 
tion for which the person is applying. Each applicant must be treated as an 
individual in considering all the relevant issues that apply in his particular 
< | case in arriving at an employment decision. 


o In administering the merit system, the Commission's objective is to see 
that persons with records of criminal convictions who are attempting to obtain 
employment in the Federal service receive, on an individual basis, mature and 
sophisticated decisions taking into consideration the social and humane need 
for their rehabilitation as well as the requirements of the positions for which 


they apply. ' 


o A few statutes relating to treason, bribery of Government officials, 
and other matters specifically provide that persons convicted may not hold, or 
may be disqualified from holding, a Federal office. The Commission's new 
policy does not apply to persons convicted of such offense”. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


GEORGE MEANY WM. F. SCHNITZLER 815 SIXTEENTH STREET. N.W. 


PRESIDENT SECRETARY- TREASURER WASHINGTON. D.C. 20006 

WALTER P. REUTHER GEORGE M. HARRISON HARRY C. BATES 
DAVID DUBINSKY JOSEPH CURRAN M. A. HUTCHESON 
JOSEPH D. KEENAN JACOB _~ coe A. PHILIP RANDOLPH PHONE: NATIONAL 8-3870 
RICHARD F. WALSH LEE W NTON JOSEPH A. BEIRNE 
JAMES A. SUFFRIDGE KARL F FELLER LL. ! 

-R T. SCHOEMANN PAUL HERMAN D. KENIN 
JOHN J. G |. W. ABEL P. L. SIEMILLER 
DAVID SULLIVAN HUNTER P. WHARTON PAUL JENNINGS 
GEORGE BURDON A. J. DeANDRADE RALPH HELSTEIN 


September 23, 1966 


Dear Friend: 


Enclosed are copies of two excellent addresses delivered before the 
National Urban League Convention in Philadelphia.in August 1966. 


Both Ford Foundation President, McGeorge Bundy, and HUD Secretary 
Robert Weaver accurately set forth the problems and the kind of programs 


needed to help solve some of the social and economic ills which beset this 
country. 


The third enclosure for your information is the new form used by the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission to register complaints of discrimina- 
tion in employment. 

Best wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 


Ain Yumer- 


Don Slaiman 

Director 

Department of Civil Rights 
DG: ppo 
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Enclosures 


THE FORD FOUNDATION 


Action 
For Equal — 
Opportunity 


by McGEORGE BUNDY 


The following are major excerpts from an 
address by McGeorge Bundy, president of 
the Ford Foundation, at the annual banquet 
of the National Urban League, in Philadel- 
phia, August 2, 1966. 


Additional copies and a list of other Founda- 
tion reports may be obtained from the Ford 
Foundation. Office of Reports, 477 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022. 


A note on past Ford Foundation activities 
will be found on page 11. 
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honor to have a chance to talk with you 

this evening about the work which needs 
doing for full equality of opportunity among 
Americans. It is ironic, in a way, that I should 
come to speak on a subject which many of you 
know better than I do, but it says something 
of the size and shape of the problem that it 
would be unthinkable to you and to me that 
a speaker invited to this meeting should talk 
of anything else. | 

The first part of what I have to say this 
evening is merely descriptive—an effort to tell 
a little of what I have learned about the shape 
of this problem in the months since I was re- 
leased from other pressing duties that had 
prevented any close attention to the issues for 
five years. 

The second part of my remarks will be 
a statement of the general position of the Ford 
Foundation. In order to prevent excessive 
hopes, I can tell you right now that the most 
important single fact about the Ford Founda- 
tion in this context is that it does not have the 
kind of money this problem needs. 

The principle on which this discussion is 
based is that the only right target for any of 
us is the full equality of all Americans—in 
their rights, in their opportunities, and above 
all, in their standing as human beings, one to 
another. We do not need pedants and logic- 
choppers to tell us that in absolute terms this 
goal is unattainable—that some will always be 
born richer or more talented than others, and 
that even among blood brothers some will be 
more favored than others by genes or by life. 
Such differences obviously exist both among 
American Negroes and among American 
whites, and to some limited degree they are 
an inevitable part of the human condition. Of 
course we cannot fix everything, and the late 
President Kennedy said it once and for all 
when he said that life is unfair. He made the 
proposition obvious. But what is equally obvi- 
ous is that anyone who uses the proposition 
as an excuse for inaction in the face of 
massive, prolonged, and curable injustice is 
false to the ideals of America. This is the kind 
of injustice the American Negro has faced. 
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For the five years from mid-winter of 1961 
to mid-winter of 1966 my job was to work on 
the foreign affairs of the United States. In 
those five years, necessarily, the time and at- 
tention which would ordinarily spread over a 
wider range of current concerns were heavily 
focused on events beyond our shores. Even 
the most preoccupied of Americans could tell, 
of course, that history was being made year 
after year in the struggle for civil rights in the 
United States. To work in the White House in 
those years is to remember what happened in 
Jackson and in Selma—to remember the tem- 
pered grandeur of the march on Washington 
—and to understand the inner serenity and 
sense of fulfillment which came to two Presi- 
dents in succession as they grasped the nettle 
of decision and found the country with them. 
These dramatic events belong to our history 
and thus to all of us, however small our own 
part may have been. 


The Harsh Reality 


But to have seen and felt only the great events 
of these years was not to have seen enough. 
Rightly or wrongly, at least one specialist in 
foreign affairs shared in those years the hope 
which must have been felt—and you can tell 
better than I—among many Americans, Negro 
and white alike: a hope that somehow the 
rights thus newly recognized in the nation’s 
laws would be the point of decisive turning in 
the long, hard upward road of the Negro 
American. And the historian may still be able 
to say that this is so. 

Yet it is now clear that however decisive 
that turn may prove to be in the long run, the 
agenda for the immediate future is as full and 
pressing as it has been at any time in the past. 
There are some who draw this conclusion 
mainly from the occasional episodes of ex- 
plosive violence which capture headlines and 
stir unconstructive anger on both sides. But 
the most sober and serious evidence is not in 
these distressing moments of destruction. The 
true evidence is in the harsh reality of life as 
it is today for the mass of American Negroes. 
I will not weary you today with one more re- 


cital of facts of restricted opportunity, facts 


of social failure in the ghettos, facts of inef- 
fective education, and facts of persistent 
prejudice. 

Let me instead express my own profound 
gratitude to the authors and editors of an 
extraordinary volume called The Negro 
American. This book has an all-star cast of 
authors, and it appears under the editorial 
sponsorship of the magazine Daedalus and the 
scholars Talcott Parsons and Kenneth Clark. 
The essays in this volume constitute the best 
available introduction to the situation of the 
Negro in America today. The money which 
made these essays possible came from an im- 
aginative grant of the Carnegie Corporation, 
and I would like to say for the Ford Founda- 
tion today that we are full of admiration for 
the judgment of our friends down the street in 
this case. In this volume you can learn of the 
victories of the last decade—and of the tasks 
that are still ahead. You can learn how atten- 
tion has begun to move from rights to reality; 
how action. to strengthen what is separate—a 
Negro college or Harlem housing—is no 
longer necessarily suspect as it once was; how 
there are both diversity and community 
among Negroes who are at work for progress; 
and how the path of peace remains the path 
of choice for the overwhelming majority, just 
as long as it is open. 


Ford Foundation Aims 


I turn now, somewhat abruptly, from this 
thumbnail sketch of reality to the question 
of what we should do about it. The position 


of the Ford Foundation on this point can be 


clearly stated. We believe that full equality for 
all American Negroes is now the most urgent 
domestic concern of this country. We believe 
that the Ford Foundation must play its full 
part in this field because it is dedicated by its 
charter to human welfare. We are fully con- 
scious of the fact that in its mass and com- 
plexity the effort for real equality of oppor- 
tunity and choice will require resources, both 
human and material, which are far beyond 
the means of any one institution. We are a 
large foundation, but American Negroes have 
pressing needs which will need funds enor- 


mously beyond our resources, or those of 
any single institution. The greater share of 
the burden of effort falls now, and must fall 
in the future, upon Government at all levels, 
and upon the business concerns whose role it 
is to provide new opportunities for all Amer- 
icans. However good our intentions, those of 
us who have a philanthropic responsibility 
will be forced to pick and choose on a tightly 
selective basis. This is a familiar problem 
within the Ford Foundation, and we do not 
shrink from it. 

Within these limitations, however, we will 
attempt to execute a program combining 


_ breadth with quality. We will not attempt to 


work through any single chosen instrument or 
in any single field of activity. We think the 
familiar listing of jobs and education and 
housing is right, but not exhaustive. We shall 
do what we can to help in these fields. But we 
would add four more concerns—for leadership 
—for research—for communication—and for 
justice. 


Strengthening Leadership 


Let me speak first of leadership. We see a 
particular opportunity for effort in the task of 
improving the capacity of Americans, both 
Negro and white, both individually and 
through institutions, to work on this continu- 
ing problem for as long as it takes. 

The very progress that we have made as 
a nation in recent years has now brought us 
hard against a recognition of the still greater 
tasks which lie ahead. Americans of all colors 
owe a great debt to those who led in the 
struggle for civil rights. Americans of all 
colors must now recognize that the road from 
right to reality goes through thick and tangled 
country. It is easier to understand and work 
for the recognition of basic civil rights than it 
is to understand and work for the improve- 
ments in skills and schools, in real oppor- 
tunity, and in the quality of life itself, which 
are the next business of us all. I find nothing 
here which has not been said repeatedly by 


_ those who have worked long in the vineyard. 


When I suggest that there is need for wider 
and stronger leadership, both among Negroes 


and among whites, I intend no criticism what- 
ever of the extraordinary achievements of 
those who have worked on both sides for prog- 
ress, and also for good will. I am saying, 
rather, that these men and women need to be 
multiplied. They need reinforcement. We 
hope that we can help in that objective. 

We believe that a wider and deeper and 
stronger effort among white leaders is needed 
so that the white American can see the prob- 
lem as it really is, and recognize his need to 
face it, and to act. And we believe that the 
hope and self-confidence of the Negro Amer- 
ican can be strengthened as the leadership of 
Negroes who work for peaceful progress is 
reinforced, all up and down the line. So to 
the agenda of jobs, education, and housirg, 
we would add as a field of our own special 
concern the support of stronger and deeper 
white and Negro leadership. 

We would add next two kinds of action 
which may seem more modest but which can 
have enormous and constructive influence— 
and often pretty quickly, too. These are the 
fields of research and communication. 


Research as a Weapon 


Research is a heavy word for a kind of work 
which can be described in cleaner, lighter, 
simpler words: to learn and tell the truth. In 
this cleaner and simpler sense, the Civil Rights 
movement itself has been full of research, and 
there is no opposition between the life of 
action and the life of thought. But I am speak- 
ing here of the kind of sustained analysis for 
which we use this cumbersome and heavy 
word research. That kind of analysis can tell 
us many, many things that we still need to 
know about the Negro and the white man in 
America. What the writers of The Negro 
American have to tell us needs deepening and 
strengthening. And the research of analysis 
must be supported and extended by the re- 
search of experiment. What kinds of better 
schools will help most to turn the tide of hope 
upward in the ghetto? What patterns of co- 
operation—among whites and Negroes—busi- 
ness, labor and government—can bring new 
levels of investment to both the city center 
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and the Southern rural slum? What really are © 


the roots of prejudice and how can we speed 
its early and widespread death? These are 
questions where research can help. 

I do not ask you to take the worth of re- 
search on faith. Let me suggest a few of the 
things we have already learned by this route. 
We know from repeated experimental experi- 
ence that strong-minded business leadership 
can put itself in the forefront of the effort to 
open doors for the Negro. We know by ex- 
perimental results, that a society made equal 
in principle by legitimate authority—the Army 
—becomes much more nearly equal in fact. We 
know, from _ experimental results, that 
Negroes who have learned too little in their 
school years can make enormous strides to 
catch up when their will is awakened and the 
way is opened. We know, from experimental 
evidence, that political influence brings polit- 
ical results. The man who sneers at research 
—even pure research—is a man who casts 
aside a weapon for truth, for justice, and for 
results. 

One special form of research which seems to 
us important is the careful and sober assess- 
ment of the great programs which are now be- 
ginning—and which must grow—in all parts of 
our Government. I have spent enough time 
among Government officials to believe that 
as a Class of men they need not fear compari- 
son with any other. But I also believe that the 
very size and strength—and daring—of Gov- 
ernment in the modern age creates a special 
need for careful external assessment and re- 
porting—in short, for research. I do not sup- 
pose that foundations themselves should pass 
judgment, but I do think they should be quick 
to help others who have the skill and stand- 
ards to report reality in this great field, with 
neither fear nor favor. 


Communication and Justice 


Communications is another heavy word for 
a quite clear and simple idea—that in the face 
of enormous social problems and rapid social 
change, the prospects for peaceful progress 
are best when men with different parts to play 
keep talking straight and clear, one to another. 
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Nothing is more dangerous in such a time than 
for men to lose touch with each other. The 
little proofs of this simple proposition are 
legion: in the businessman who would move. 
to open more jobs if he truly understood that 
his own move must be firm and strong if his 
subordinates are to believe him and to act; in 
the honest but misguided fear which would 
let the outbreak of violence and hatred on a 
few summer nights. outweigh the patient 
determination and persistent good will of the 
great mass of Negroes who have never given 
up the hope and purpose of a peaceful equal- 
ity among all men; and in the endless misun- 
derstandings which are the product of the 
second- and third- and fourth-hand knowl- 
edge which so many of us have of one an- 
other. 

We believe at the Ford Foundation that in 
this area, as in others, we have a job to do 
which goes beyond the inspection of applica- 
tions and the selection of projects to support. 
We have a duty to try to offer understanding. 
Philanthropy cannot do everything, but it can | 
help to keep the lines open among men of 
good will. There are more of them—many 
more—in all communities and of all! colors— | 
than we sometimes think in August. It is pos- ! 
sible that I exaggerate in suggesting that we 
can be helpful to others on this point, but I 
do not exaggerate at all when I say that open 
and easy communication is enormously help- 
ful to us. 

Finally, and yet really first of all in the list 
of things we take for our concern, I put the 
idea—and the practice—of justice. The legal 
rights of the Negro are a part of it and so are 
the legal rights of all who are poor. We see 
important work to be done in making these 
rights real. We think it is good work for phi- 
lanthropy. And we see a real chance here that 
what has been learned in the struggle for 
Negro rights can be put to the service of other 
Americans as well. 

But we see justice as something larger, and 
this larger something is what puts it first 
among our concerns. We think justice calls 
for urgency, and priority, and preference for 
what helps to end injustice. We do not take 
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this view because we claim to be very good 
and wise—we take it because we think it is 
clearly and logically required today of a 
foundation dedicated by its charter to the 
cause of human welfare. 


Interlocking Concerns 


The more you look at the Negro problem the 
less you can separate it from the problem of 
life in America. As almost all great problems 
do, it intersects with others—with the prob- 
lems of health, of education, of full employ- 
ment, of the city. We could all wish we had 
fewer problems, but since we have them, it is 
good that they intersect, for an attack on any 
one, in these circumstances, can be an attack 
on all, and so the basis is laid for a community 
of purpose. 

Thus both the Negro and the white man can 
reach across the gulf of their mutual ignorance 
to do things—both for themselves and for each 
other—that match their own objectives and the 
ideals of America. 

Take the city. The Northern Negro, as he 
has become more and more numerous and 
important in our central cities, has acquired 
an enormous personal stake in the future of 
the great cities of America. But that interest 
does not cut back the interest of the white 
men—for the quality of our cities is inescapa- 
bly the business of all of us. The interest of 
the Negro, therefore, does not decrease the 
interest of the white man. Ironically—but also 
I think constructively—the needs and hopes of 
Negroes here can stir the needs and hopes of 
whites. Nothing would be more foolish, for 
both white men and Negroes, than any angry 
assumption that the cities of the future are the 
problems of one color only. We shall succeed 
or fail together, in our great cities as in our 
whole society. 

Most Negroes understand this proposition, 
I think. I am not sure that white men do. I am 
afraid that too many white men recognize only 
its more negative implications—that no one 
can run the American city by Black Power 
alone. That is surely true; but the other side 
of the coin is that no one can run the Amer- 
ican city at all, in the future, if there is not a 
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full recognition of the needs of the Negro— 
and of other visible minorities—and effective 
action to meet those needs. If the ghetto pulls 
the central city down, in a vortex of social de- 
struction intolerable to all but those who have 
no other choice; if bad schools drive out good 
parents of all colors; if slums beget slums and 
hatred hate; if a city majority finds its needs 
unmet by those who will still be a majority in 
the statehouse and in the U. S. Congress— 
then we shall know a time when the shame 
of Lincoln Steffens’ cities will seem a tale of 
Pollyanna. If that day ever comes, history 
will mark it as the white man’s fault, and the 
white man’s companies will have to take the 
losses. I do not believe, and I think the Amer- 
ican Negro does not believe, that white 
America is quite as stupid as that, nor as 
wicked either. 
_ Yet the city is as good a proof as any that 
those who wish to be judged neither stupid 
nor wicked have a lot to do. For the city is like 
the Negro in this: it is past the point when 
all it needs is equal treatment; what it needs 
now is what the farmer needed, and got, a 
generation ago—it needs help. A lot of the 
people who own our cities don’t seem to know 
it yet. It is time to get moving. 

Now let me make it wholly clear that in this 
emphasis upon the interlocking responsi- 
bilities and concerns of Negroes and of white 
men, I intend no suggestion whatever that 
only the mixed problems deserve attack. The 
ghettos need massive help. The education of 
the Negro throughout the country demands 
special attention. As a part of the growing war 
on poverty, there should be a special war on 
the special kind of Negro poverty. And all of 
these things together will require resources. 

* * * 

There is injustice in America, but America 
remains the home of hope, for all of us, and 
also for a lot of other men. America is full of 
error, but she has always known how to reach 
beyond her failures toward greatness. Amer- 
icans are lonely and separated, but they are 
also always coming together. There is a grand 
alliance in this country—never perfect, often 
slow, and sometimes downright slack. It is the 
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grand alliance of men who believe in truth, 
in justice, in action, and in peace. These are 
the beliefs which have brought the Negro 
American forward, much too slowly, but more 
strongly every year. For the next hard steps 
we need their guidance still. 
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Grants for Negro Opportunities 

The Ford Foundation has assisted a variety of 
efforts to help overcome the results of depri- 
vation and racial discrimination among Ne- 
groes and other racial minorities. Grants have 
sought to expand opportunities for Negroes in 
education, employment, and community life. 

In advance of the Federal antipoverty pro- 
gram the Foundation made grants for com- 
prehensive programs (in Boston, New Haven, 
Oakland, Philadelphia, Washington, and the 
state of North Carolina) to improve the qual- 
ity of life in the depressed areas of cities, 
mainly inhabited by low-income families and 
racial minorities. These programs developed 
out of Foundation efforts to overcome cul- 
tural deprivation of pupils in poor neighbor- 
hoods through school-community projects in 
ten Northern cities and through intensive ex- 
periments to prevent delinquency in Chicago, 
New York, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

In higher education, efforts have included 
grants totaling $35 million to some sixty pre- 
dominantly Negro colleges and universities 
for capital endowment, faculty salaries, grad- 
uate fellowships and undergraduate scholar- 
ships, improved curricula, and for programs 
of career education in the public service, for- 
eign affairs, and international studies. 

The Foundation enabled the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation to establish the 
National Achievement Scholarship Program, 
which provides some 200 additional four-year 
scholarships each year to promising Negro 
students; the N.M.S.C. also circulates to col- 
leges the names of 2,000 runners-up annually 
as a pool of able Negro students considered 
likely candidates for admission. | 

In addition, Foundation funds have sup- 
ported projects and studies in such areas as 
school desegregation (prior to the 1954 Su- 
preme Court decision), long-range planning 
for Negro colleges, use of programmed in- 
struction and other teaching aids, cooperative 
programs between Northern universities and 
Southern colleges, and strengthening of 
teacher education. 

Some of the earliest experiments in the ed- 
ucation of preschool children were assisted, 
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and special attention to improving the edu- 
cation of disadvantaged pupils is a major as- 
pect of most of the comprehensive improve- 
ment programs supported by the Foundation 
in about twenty local and state school sys- 
tems. The Foundation has also helped estab- 
lish Southern school-improvement centers— 
cooperative undertakings by schools and uni- 
versities to strengthen teaching, curriculum, 
and learning motivation—in Atlanta, Durham, 
Huntsville, Nashville, and New Orleans. 

To improve interracial communication and 
understanding, such organizations as the 
Southern Regional Council and the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews have been 
assisted. 

The Foundation has supported research 
and action to improve vocational and tech- 
nical education, including a program in the 
Watts area of Los Angeles, to encourage firms 
to train and employ more Negroes, and to 
help Negroes set up businesses. 

Also of concern to minority groups have 
been the Foundation-assisted efforts to im- 
prove legal defense for accused persons un- 
able to afford legal counsel. Grants have been 
made to establish and improve defender and 
related services in all regions, and to help 
strengthen standards of police administration 
by upgrading police training and by training 
lawyers as police advisers. Other grants have 
helped establish institutes of criminal justice 
to improve judicial practices and procedures 
and to equip lawyers for public service. 

In other efforts to enable Negroes to par- 
ticipate more extensively in American society, 
the Foundation is supporting efforts to end 
racial discrimination in housing, including 
demonstration projects now being mounted 
by the National Urban League and a nation- 
wide effort by the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
to help deal with racial problems. 
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The Conference 
trations. Regis’ 
cost of Breakfé 
advance by mai 
two dollars to: 


Mrs. Genev 
Conference 
New York ‘ 
210 West 3 
New York, | 
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onference is encouraging advance regis- 
is. Registrations which will include the 
\f Breakfast and Lunch may be made in 
se by mailing a check or money: order for 
ollars to: 


irs. Geneva Winston Lynes, Chairman 
onference Registration Committee 

ew York State Careerists Society, Inc. 
10 West 35th Street | 


ew York, New York 10001 


PROGRAM 


REGISTRATION: Begins at 9:00 A.M. 
Continental Breakfast Served 


GREETINGS: 10:00 A.M. 


From Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller 
by Mr. Jackie Robinson 


CHAIRMAN FOR THE MORNING SESSION: 
Miss Dorothy Height, National Council of Negro Women 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS: 10:15 A.M. 


Mr. Floyd McKissick, Executive Director, 
Congress Of Racial Equality 


WORKSHOPS: 10:30 A.M.to 12:30 P.M. 
Developing ‘‘A PLAN OF ACTION’’ 


PANEL No. 1 PANEL No. 2 
RECRUITMENT TRAINING 


Co-Chairmen: Co-Chairmen: 

Dr. Richard Allaway Mr. Mahlon Puryear 
Mr. Joseph Morales Rev. Eugene Callender 
Resource: Resource: 

Mr. Arthur Wright Miss Evelyn Freeman 
Mr. Manuel Parron Comm. Lloyd Hurst 


. Mr. Louis Nunez 


PANEL No. 4 
PUBLIC CONTRACTS 


Co-Chairmen: 

Atty. William Chisholm Mr. Charles Fields 
Atty. Livingston Wingate Mrs. Ann _Withey 
Resource: . Resource: 

Mr. Joseph Overton Comm. George Fowler 
Comm. William Booth 


PANEL No. 3 
GRIEVANCE 


Co-Chairmen: 


CHAIRMAN FOR THE AFTERNOON SESSION: 
Hon. Percy Sutton, Assemblyman, New York State 


LUNCHEON SPEAKER: 


_. Mr. Joseph Monserrat, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


‘SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS: 


‘‘A PLAN OF ACTION” Dr. Eugene T. Reed 
‘National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People | 


MAIN ADDRESS: ‘‘Affirmative Integration — 


Government's New Responsibility”’ 
Mr. Whitney Young, National Urban League 
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In the past quarter of a century there has been a profilera- 
tion of well-meaning laws, rules and regulations intended to 
secure equal opportunity in public employment for members 
of minority groups. 

Nevertheless, Negro and Puerto Rican employees remain 
grossly under-represented in the ranks of New York State 
Civil Service employees and in jobs created by the expendi- 
ture of public funds. Where employment has been obtained, 
the minority employee invariably finds it difficult to secure 
promotion and is often the target of discriminatory practices 
by lower echelon officials. 

Experience has shown that laws and edicts outlawing dis- 
crimination in employment are not enough. The history of 
segregation has produced in its wake special and unique 
problems which cannot be overcome by legislation which 
amounts to no more than a statement of policy. 


The culturally, educationally and financially disadvantaged 
cannot adequately compete for jobs on the basis of tests 
which are in effect culture biased. The language problem of 
the Puerto Rican employee — the general lack of govern- 
ment experience and contact with persons having such 
experience among minority groups — their unfamiliarity with 
recruitment procedures and with their rights upon appoint- 
ment — the obstacle of the biased local supervisor — all 
constitute built-in impediments to the realization of the 
stated goal of equal opportunity in public employment. 

To overcome these obstacles government must exercise 
new initiative. Passive laws which prohibit discriminatory 
practices are insufficient. What is required is the assumption 
by government of the responsibility to take affirmative 
action to remedy the effects of a century of discrimination. 


There should be a comprehensive government program to 
train and recruit Negro and Puerto Rican workers for public. 
employment and for jobs resulting from public contracts. 
Qualifying examinations should be revised to more readily 
test the minority applicant’s ability to actually perform the 
job which he seeks. Grievance machinery must be strength- 
ened to guarantee the rights of minority employees and to 
ferret out latent discrimination. 

The Statewide Conference on public employment has been 
called to review, in depth, present practices of recruitment, 
training, grievances, promotion and all other aspects of 
public employment as they relate to members of minority 
groups. The Conference further proposes to define needed 
improvements in these areas and to propose an affirmative 
government plan of action to overcome the de facto segre- 
gation which still exists in all areas of government employ- 
ment, including public employment resulting from city, state 
and federal contracts. 


